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DThe  fourth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and 
7  the  third  consonant,  haring  a  kind  of 
middle  sound  between  /  and  th  ;  its  soand  ti 
formed  by  a  stronger  impulse  of  the  tongue  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  month  than  is  necessary 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  /.  Grammariant 
generally  reckon  D  among  the  lingual  letters, 
as  supposing  the  tongue  to  hare  the  principal 
share  in  the  pronunciation  thereof;  though 
tKe  Abbot  de  ilangean  makes  it  a  palate  letter. 
The  letter  I)  is  the  fourth  in  the  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Samaritan,  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin 
alphabets  ;  in  the  first  live  of  which  languages 
it  has  the  same  name,  though  somewnatdif* 
ferently  spoken,  e.  g,  in  Hebrew,  Samaritan, 
aod  Cbaluee  Dalethy  in  Syriac  Doietht  and  in 
Greek  Delta. 

The  form  of  our  D  is  the  same  with  that  of 
the  Latins,  as  appears  from  all  the  ancient 
medals  and  inscriptions ;  and  the  Latin  D  is 
DO  other  than  the  Greek  a,  rounded  a  little, 
by  making  it  quicker  and  at  two  strokes. 

Some  learned  Greek  scholars  pronounce  the 
iau  as  a  delta  after  the  v,  and  pronounce  wtnrny 
as  if  it  were  written  wmia;  which  may  be 
an  acceptable  softening  in  the  pronunciation, 
though  it  is  not  a  fault  to  say  otherwise.  In 
the  Latin  tongue  the  D  and  the  T  have  a  great 
affinity,  and  are  often  changed  one  for  another, 
ats  ai  for  ad.  And  Quintilian  laughs  at  those 
who  scruple  to  wnte  indifferently,  one  for  the 
other,  set  for  sed^  haut  for  havd,  and  otiiers, 
to  be  seen  in  ancient  inscriptions. 

D  is  also  a  numeral  letter,  signifying  fire 
hundred  ;  wliich  arises  hence,  that  in  the 
Gothic  characters,  the  D  is  half  the  M,  which 
signifies  a  thousand.  Hence  the  verse,  **  Liieru 
D  veimi  A  quingentot  Mtgnijlcahit"    A  dash 

added  a-top  U,  denotes  it  to  stand  for  five 
thousand. 
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Used  as  an  abbreviation,  it  has  various  sig- 
nifications :  thus  f)  stands  for  Doctor ;  as, 
M.  D.  for  Doctor  of  Medicine  ;  D.  T.  Doctor 
of  Theology;  D.  D.  implies  Doctor  of  Divi- 
nity, or  '*  dono  dedit ;  D.  D.  D.  is  uned  for 
<*  dat,  dicat,  dedicat  ;*'  and  D.  D.  D.  D.  for 
**  dignum  Dto  donnra  dedit.** 

D,  in  music,  is  the  nominal  of  that  note  to 
which  Gnido  applied  the  monosyllable  re. 
D.  C.  is  often  set  for  Da  Capo. 

DA,  Del,  or  Di,  in  music,  signifies  ybr  or 
b^f  MM  dm  camera^  for  the  chamber. 

To  DAB.  V.  a.  {drnmhtr^  French.)  To  strike 
gently  with  something  soft  or  moist  (J&hak" 
speare). 

DiB.  #.  (from  the  verb.)  I.  A  small  lump 
of  any  thing.  2.  A  blow  with  something 
moist  or  soft.  3.  Something  moist  or  slimy 
thrown  upon  one.  4.  (Xn  low  language.) 
An  artist.    5.  In  ichthyology.    See  Pleuro- 

MICTI8. 

DiB-CHicK,  a  small  waterfowl. 

DABAL,  or  Dabul,  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  in  the  East  Indies.  Its  trade  con- 
sists of  pepper  and  salt.  It  l>eIongs  to  the 
Portuguese.    Lat.  17.  32  N.     Lon.  7*2.  i»0  R. 

To  DA'BBLE.  v,  a.  idabbelen,  Dutch.)  To 
smear ;  to  daub ;  to  wet  (^SitiJ>). 

To  Da'bblb.  V,  a.     1.  To  play  in  water; 
to  move  in  water  or  mud  (iSVi/)).     2.  To  do 
any  thing  in  a  slight,  superficial,  or  sliallow 
^manner  ;  to  tamper  (Pope), 

DA'BBLBR. «.  (from  dabble.)  I.  One  that 
plays  in  water.  2.  One  that  meddles  without 
mastery  ;  a  superficial  meddler  CSwi/>). 

DACCA,  a  town  of  Asia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bengal,  in  the  Eist  Indies.  Lat.  23.  50  N. 
Lon.  85.  30  E. 

DACE,  in  ichthyology.    See  Ctpbini 

Dacb  pisuino.'    Dace,  dare,   and 
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:r.e  iniicli  tlic  same  kind  of  fishes,  in  manner  of  heaths,  or  sandy  grounds  ploughing  up,  follow 

tVeding*,  cunning-,  size,  and  tuste.  the  plough,  and  you  will  find  beetle  grubs  in 

Tiie  haunts  of  dace  arc  gravelly,  sandy,  and  the  form  of  a  white  worm,  with  a  red  liead,  as 

clayey  bottoms ;  deep  holes  that  are  shaded  ;  big  as  the  top  of  a  man's  little  finger  and  very 

water-lily  leaves,  and  the  foam  caused  by  an  soft;  gather  these,  and  put  them  into  a  vessel, 

eddy  :  in  hot  weather  they  are  to  he  found  on  with  some  of  the  earth  wlience  they  were  taken, 

the 'shallow,  and  are  then  best  taken  with  an  and  you  may  keep  them  all  the  winter  for  an 

artificial  fly,  grasshoppers,  or  gentles.  excellent  bait. 

Dace  spawn  about  the  latter  end  of  March,  DACI,  in  antiquity,  the  people  of  Dacia. 
and  are  in  season  about  three  weeks  after ;  they  DACIA,  the  ancient  name  of  two  countries 
are  not  very  good  till  about  Michaelmas,  and  of  felurope:  the  one  on  this  side  of  the  Danube, 
are  best  in  February.  called  Dacia  Anreliana ;  the  other  called  Da- 
Baits  tor  dace  are  the  oak-worm,  red-worm,  cia  Trajani,  on  the  other  side  of  that  river, 
brandling,  gilt-tail,  and  indeed  any  worm  bred  According  to  M.  D'Anville,  Dacia  was  about 
on  trees  or  bushes,  that  is  not  too  large  for  his  thirteen  hundred  miles  in  circuit, 
mouth:  almost  all  kinds  of  flies  and  cater-  DACIER(Andrew),  a  learned  Frenchman  ; 
pillars.  .  born  of  protestant  parents  at  Castres  in  Upper 
'I'hough  dace  arc  as  often  caught  with  a  Languedoc,  in  I60I,  and  educated  chiefly  at* 
float  as  roach,  yet  they  are  not  so  properly  float  "Saumur  under  Tanaquil  Faber,  or  Le  Fevre, 
fishes  ;  for  they  are  to  be  taken  with  an  artifi-  whose  learned  daughter  he  afterwards  married, 
cial  gnat,  or  ant-fly,  or  indeed  almost  any  other  He  published  at  Paris,  in  1681,  an  edition  of 
small  flv  in  its  season.  But  in  the  Tnames,  Pompeius  Festus,  for  the  use  of  the  dauphin, 
above  Hichmond,  the  largest  arc  caught  with  His  Horace,  with  a  French  version,  came  out 
a  natural  green  dun  ofrasshopper,  and  some-  ^he  same  year.  In  1683  he  married,  and  we 
tinu's  with  gentles ;  with  both  which  you  arc  'do  not  find  that  he  published  any  thing  till 
to  fish,  as  with  an  artificial  fly;  they  are  not  16!)l,  when  his  translation  of  the  Reflections 
to  be  come  at  till  about  September,  when  the  of  Marcus  Antoninus  appeared.  The  next 
M'eeds  begin  to  rot:  but  when  you  have  found  year  he  published  his  translation  of  Aristotle's 
where  tliey  lie,  which  in  a  warm  day  is  gene-  Poetics.  From  (his  time  to  his  death  he  con- 
rally  on  the  shallow,  it  is  incredible  what  tinued  publishing  some  work  or  other  every 
havock  you  may  make ;  pinch  oflf  the  first  joiht  year.  For  his  services  to  literature  he  was 
of  the  grasshonper's  legs,  put  the  point  of  the  tippointed  perpetual  secretary  to  the  academy, 
hook  in  at  the  iiead,  and  bnng  it  out  at  the  tail,  rewarded  with  a  pension  of  2(KN)  livres,  aiid 
And  in  this  way,  likewise,  you  catch  chubi  made  keeper  of  the  books  in  the  king*s  closet. 
e>pecially  if  you  throw  nnder'the  boughs.  He  died  in  1722.  Dacier  and  his  wife  re- 
Fish  for  roach  within  six,  and  for  dace  wHhln  houhced  the  protestant  religion  in  1685.  Be- 
three  inclu's  near  the  bottom.  sides  the  works  above-mentioned,  he  tranflatetl 
'J'hey  will  bite  at  any  flv,  but  espeCiallv  at  flie  works  of  Plato  into  French  ;  the  Lives 
the  stone  caddis,  or  day  ffy,  the  latter  enrl  of  of  Plutarch;  the  Manual  of  Epictetus,  &c. 
April,  and  most  part  of  May  ;  it  is  an  excellent  (Jf^atkin§), 

bait,  floating  at  top  of  the  water,  and  of  which         Dacieb  (Anne),  the  wife  of  the  preceding, 

you  may  gather  great  quantities  from  the  reeds  and  daughter  of  Le  Fevre,  professor  of  (Jreek 

and  sedge  by  the  water  side:  or  from  haw-  at  Saamur,  where  sjie  was  horn  in  1651.     Her 

thorn  bushes  that  grow  near  the  hank  of  a  father  discovering  her  turn  for  learning,  in- 

shailow  gravel  .stream, upon  which  theygrrally  dulgcd  her  wish,  and  gave  her  a  most  liberal 

delight  to  hang.    They  will  also  bite  at  ant-  education.     In  1674  she  published  an  edition 

flicft,  of  which  the  blacKest  are  the  best,  found  of  Callimachas,  which  gave  so  much  satisfac- 

in  mole-hills,  June,  July,  August,  and  Sep-  tion  that  she  was  employed  to  prepare  editions 

teuiher;    which  you   may  preserve   for  your  of  Latin  authors  for  the  use  of  tne  dauphin; 


rootsof  the  ^frass  of  the  same  hillocks,  laying  a  Would  renounce  the  protestant  religion,  and 

clod  of  earth  over  the  bottle :  hut  if  you  woultl  reside  at  her  court ;  hut  this  she  remsed.     In 

preserve  them  above  a  month,  put  them  into  1681  she  published  a  translation  of  Anacreoti 

a  Irirge  runner,  which  haA  been  first  washed  and  Sappho,  which  was  followed  by  versions 

with  water  and  honey  on  the  inside,  and  then  of  some  of  Plautus*s  comedies,  and  of  the  Pla- 

you  may  retain  them  three  months:  yet  the  tns  and  Clouds  of  Aristophanes.     In  1683  she 

best  time  to  niake  use  of  them  is  when  they  married  M.  Dacier,  who  joined  with  her  fn 

swarni,  wiiieh  is  ijfenerally  about  the  latter  end  renouncing  the  protestant  religion  about  two 

of  July,  and  the  beginning  of  August.  years  afterwards.    In  1688  she  translated  into 

Til  is  sort  of  fish,  in  a  warm  day,  rarely  re-  French  the  comedies  of  Terence,  with  notes. 

fuses  a  fly  at  the  top  of  the  water;  but  when  In  1711  came  out  her  translation  of  the  Iliad  ; 

you  fish  under  water  for  him,  it  is  best  to  be  and  in  1714  she  defended  Homer  against  M. 

within  a  handful,  or  sometimes  more,  of  the  de  la  Molte,  in  a  book  entitled.  The  Causes  of 

ground.  the  Corruption  of  Taste  ;  this  was  followed  in 

-Auld  find  dace  or  dare  in  winter,  I7l6by  another  against  Father  Hardouin.  Tlic 

1-ballow-tide,  wherever  yon  see  same  year  came  out  her  version  of  the  Odyssey, 
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which  doted  her  literary  labours.   Slie  tlied  in        DAD.  Da'dot.  #.  The  child's  iray  of  rx- 

1720.    Sheliad  tiro  daughters  and  a  son.    One  prts^ii^u:  htUvt  (Shaksj}eare\ 
of  tlie  danghters  became  a  nun,  the  other  died         To  DADE.  y.  a.  To  hold  up  by  a  leadiiij^ 

at  the  a^p  of  IB,  and  the  son  when  Ik;  was  a  strin;;  (Drayton), 

child.    Madame  Dacier  was  as  rcuiarkuhle  for        D.\1>0.  in  architi^cture,  the  cuhir.il  part  in 

her  oiudesty  as  for  her  erudition.     A  learned  the  middle  of  a  pedestal  between  its  base  and 

Gemian  having  paid  her  a  visit,  begged  that  rornirhe. 

she  would  write  her  name  and  a  sentence  in         UAIMJCIII.    (ixittyot^  q.  d.  ti>rrh-bearers, 

his  book.     She  ezcnsetl  herself  as  long  as  she  priests  of  Ores.)      Their  manner  is,   at  the 

couldf.but  being  strongly  importuned  she  com-  feasts  of  this  goddess,  to  run  ab(»iit  the  temple, 

plied,  and  added  to  her  signatnre  a  verse  from  with  lighteirtorrhrs,  in  imitation  of  Ceres, 

l>ophocIes,  importing  that  nilence  is  the  orna-  who,  as  they  relate,  sought  thus  for  Proser- 

uient  of  the  female  sex.     (^fraikitti).  pine:    from    this    custom    arose*    the    name. 

DACRYON.    See  Tkars.  Among  the  Athenians,  the  higli-priest  of  ller- 

OACTYJLi.  (i9xTu>joej  etactiflMs.)    In  ancient  cuh>s  was  also  railed  dailuchus. 
poetry,  a  metrical  foot,  consisting  of  one  lonjr         D/fiD.AL  LEAF,  in  botany,  a  leaf  at  the 

and  two  short  syllables,  as  a>.xjfio;,  and  candT-  same  time  flexuose  and  lacerated ;  or  winding 

d&s.     l*h«  dactylc  ami  spondcn;  are  the  only  and  torn. 

feet  or  measure  used  in  hexameter  vers<*s,  the         D^EDALA,  a  mountain  and  city  of  Lvcia, 

former  being  esteemed  more  sprightly,  and  the  where  Dseilahis  was  buried,  according  t9  PViny. 

latter  more  solemn  and  grave.     Accordingly,  Also  two  festivals  in  liopotia,  so  called  ;  one  of 

where  great  activity  is  siguilied,  we  find  the  them  observed  at  Alalcomenos  by  the  Fiatceans 

dactyls  used  with  much  propriety,  as  in  the  in  a  large  grove,  where  they  exposed  in  the 

ibllowiog  verses  of  Virgil :  open  air  pieces  of  boiled  flesh,  and  carefully 

nn.4»».w^.»»>  »..»^»  -«„:♦..  *:*  .,«  «.i-  observed  whither  the  crows  that  came  to  prey 

Qaadrnp«lMte  putrem  .on.ta  qnat.t  ungula  „j,^„  „,^^  jj^^.^j  j,,,.;^  f^.^^^^     ^„  j,,^  H^y 

1  P       •  Upon  which  any  of  lliese  birds  alighted  were 

!,<•„'     '.    t  1  •    »  1  1:*^  immediately  cut  down,  and  with  them  statuex 

rerte  ci  to  ferrum,  date  tela,  scandite  muros.  „.  ^^        ,  •'   .  „   11^.1  1      .1  7,, 

'  ^  were  made,  called  Uaedala,  111  honour  of  Pa*- 

DACTVLY,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to  dalus.  The  other  festival  was  of  a  more  solemn 

the.6rst  priests  of  (\vbele.     The  word  is  de-  kind.     It  was  celebrated  every  sixty  years  by 

rived  from  iantvyfi;^Jingtr ;  because  their  num-  all  the  cities  of  Hceotia,  as  a  comptMisation  for 

her  was  then  equal  to  that  of  the  tinkers,  i.  e.  the  intermission  of  the  smaller  festivals,  for 

ten.     lliese  dactyli  ure  generally  said,  bv  an-  that  number  of  years,  during  the  exile  of  the 

cient  authors,  to  be  the  first  who  wrouiflit  in  Flalo^ans. 

iron,      but  respecting  them,  or  the  fbictyli         IhEDALI'S,  in  fabulous  history,  an  Athe- 

ida^t,  as  they  were  often  called,  the  acc«iunts  nian,    son    of    Kupalaums,    descended    from 

of  the  ancients  difftrr  very  widely.  Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens,  was  the  most  in- 

DACTYLIOM  A\C  V,  a  sort  of  divination  genious  artist  of  his  age,  and  to  him  we  are  in- 
performed  by  means  of  a  ring.  Hie  ring  was  debted  for  the  invention  of  the  wedge,  and 
suspended  by  a  Ane  threail  over  a  rr>und  table,  many  other  mechanical  instruments,  and  the 
on  the  edge  of  which  were  marked  the  letters  sails  of  ships.  From  envy,  he  threw  his  ne- 
of  the  alphabet:  such  of  these  letters  as  the  phew  Dalus  down  from  a  window  and  Uilbd 
ring  passed  over  in  vibrating  were  joinetl  to-  him,  on  ai^count  of  bis  inircuuity  in  the  arts, 
gether,  and  composed  the  requireil  answer.  After  the   murder,   Decdalus,    with    h!s    stm 

DACTYLI S.  Cocho-fiMjt-grass.  In  bo-  Icarus,  fled  from  Athens  to  Crete,  where 
taoy,  a  genus  of  the  class  triandria,  onler  digy-  Minos  gave  him  a  cordial  reception.  Ihtvlalus 
nia.  Calyx  two-valved,  compressed ;  one  of  made  a  famous  labyrinth  for  Minos,  and  a«- 
the  valves  larger  and  carinate.  Fourteen  spe-  sisted  Pasiphae,  the  queen,  to  gratify  her  un- 
cles; scattered  over  the  globe;  of  which  d.  natural  passion  for  a  bull.  For  this  action, 
stricta  and  d.  glomerata  are  common  t4»  our  Dedalus  incurred  the  displeasure  t>f  Minos, 
own  country;  tne  former  to  our  sea-marshes,  who  ordered  him  to  be  conflned  in  the  lahy- 
the  latter  to  our  meadows.  This  last,  though  rinth  which  he  had  constructed.  Wwv  he 
raten  with  relish  by  horses,  sheep,  and  goats,  made  himself  wings  with  feathers  and  wax, 
is  refused  by  cows.  and  carefully  fitted  them  to  his  body,  and  that 

DACTYLONOMY.  (from  JaxTvxec,  finger,  of  bis  son,  who  was  the  companion  «>f  hi>  coii- 

and  Mfi»;,  law.)    The  art  of  numbering,  or  ac-  finement.    They  t04»k  their  flight  trom  Crete; 

counting,  by  the  fingers.  There  isevery  reason  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  melted  the  wax  on  the 

to  conclude  that  dactylonomy  was  the  original  wings  of  Icarus,  wlio  flew  too  hiuh,  aii4l  he 

mode  of  computation.  fell  into  that  part  of  the  ocean,  which  friMii 

DACrYLUS.  (//fic/^/r/«,  8axT-./>0(,  a  finger:  him  has  been  called  the  Icarian  sea.     The  fa- 

>o  called  from  the  likeness  of  its  fruit  to  a  ther  aligbti*<l  at  Cuni^  in  Italy,  where  Ite  built 

finger.)     Rough  and  adstringent;  but  when  a  temple  to  Ai»ollo,  and  thence  directed  his 

perfectly  matured,  they  are  much  of  the  nature  course  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  kindly  received 

of  the  fig.    (See  CarTca).    Senegal  dates  are  by  Cocalus,   who  reigned  over  pait  of  the 

most  esteem4*d,  they  having  a  more  sngary,  c(»ttntry.     Many  monuments  of  his  intreimity 

agreeable  flavour  than  those  of*  Egypt  and  in  Sicily  still  existed  in  the  age  of  lAiMlorus 

other  places.  Sicnliis.    lie  was  despatched  by  l*ocaIus,  who 

B2 
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Was  afraiii  of  Minos,  who  hriil  clcrlaretl  trar  luws,  that  the  cause,  in  f lie  instances  addacrd, 

airaiiiit  liiif!,  hrcause  he  had  ^iven  an  asylam  cannot  lie  material.     Either,  tlien,  we  mast 

to  rvd<i1iis      llie  flight   of  Da^dalas   from  admit  tliat  the  cause  is  a  separate  spirit,  or  we 

C'rei*-,  u'lih  \\\r.^%  is  txplainrd  hy  observing  mast  formally  ascrihe  the  effWri  of  aisorderlng 

that  he  wa<i  the  inventor  of  sails,  which  in  his  oar  reason  to  the  Supreme  Being.     Would  it 

a^e  ajiciit  pas»  at  a  distance  for  wings.  (Piivf.  be    commendable    to    ascribe,     upon    slight 

Diod.  Oiiii^  fcx.) — There  were  two  sLituaries  grounds,  such  hurtftil  effects  to  a  beneficent 

of  the  same  name,  one  of  Sirvon,  son  of  Pa-  and  good  cause;  and  particularly  to  the  great 

trorlus,  tli*»  other  a  native  of  f'vthinia  First  Cause?    Let  it  be  remembered,  that  by 

I^tMfiX,  Ituftw*^  a  name  pven  by  the  an-  denyinor,  in  such  instances,  secondary  anS 
rieuis  Xt*  ifrtain  spirits  or  genii,  which  thry  say  imperfect  causes,  we  load  the  most  perfect  of 
ap|»eart-'l  to  ii»en,  either  to  do  them  service  or  beings  with  all  that  is  mean  and  unworthy, 
to  hurt  ihfm.  According  to  the  philosophers.  After  all,  however,  we  think  that  the  most 
d^pmorK  held  a  middle  rank  between  the  ce-  satisfactor}' way  of  deciding  the  point  is,  by  ap- 
lestial  goiis  and  men  on  earth,  and  carried  on  pealin;rto'thefloly  Scriptures.  3lede,  Bekker, 
all  intercourse  between  them;  conveying  the  and  some  other  ingenious  men,  have  main- 
addresses  of  men  to  the  gods,  and  the  divine  tained  tliat  the  supposed  daemoniacs  were  only- 
benefits  to  men.  Daemon  is  often  used  gene-  lunatics  or  epileptics.  But  let  the  story  of  the 
rally  as  eouivalent  to  a  deity,  and  is  accord-  demoniac  which  is  recorded  by  Lioke,  ch.  iv. 
ingly  applied  to  fate  or  fortune,  or  whatever  be  duly  considered,  and  there  will  appear  suffi- 
else  was  regarded  as  a  god.  cient  reason  for  adhering  to  the  received  inter- 

The  word  daemon  is  used  indifferently  in  a  pretatiou.     Is  it  at  all  probable  that  Jesus 

good  and  a  bad  sense.    In  the  former  ft  was  should  personify  a  lunacy  or  an  epilepsy,  and 

▼ery  common  among  the  ancient  heathens,  say,  "  Hold  thy  peace  and  come  out  of  him?** 

But  it  has  been  generally  thoufht,  that  hy  Is  it  credible  that  an  e\'angelist  should  have 

daemons  we  are  to  understand  devils,  in  the  been  left  to  ascribe  this  man  s  disorder  to  the 

Septuagint  version  of   the   Old  Testament,  spirit  of  an  unclean  daimon,  if  it  were  only  In- 

Otlier?  think  the  word  is  in  that  version  cer-  nacy  or  the  falling  sickness;  or  that  a  physician 

tainlv  applied  to  the  ghosts  of  such  dead  men  as  of  common  sense  (as  Luke  certainly  was,  to 

the  fieathens  deified,  in  Dent,  xxxii.  17*  P^.  say  tlie  least)  should  speak  of  it  as  a  menior- 

cvi.  37.     That  daemon  often  bears  the  same  able  circumstance  that  such  a  distemper  did 

meaning  in  the  New  Testament,  is  shown  by  not  hurt  a  man  by  leaving  him?   Surely  then 

Mr.  Joseph  Mede,  Works,  p.  623,  &c.  this  story,  without  seeking  for  other  evidence, 

UiffiTcnt  orders  of  daemons   had  different  nrist  he  a  convincing  proof  of  the  reality  of 

stations  and  employments  assigned  them  hy  the  daemoniacal  possession. 

ancients.     Good  daemons  were  considered  as  D.EMOXOMA'XIA.  (dtBmonomahia^  lai- 

the  authofs  of  good  to  mankind  ;  evil  daemons  ^ui»?c/uus><a,  from  iki^cMv,  a  daemon,   and   ^uunia, 

brought  innumeruhle  evils  both  upon  men  and  madness.)    That  species  of  melancholy,  whf  ro 

beasts.     Amongst  Vvil  daemons  there  was   a  the  patient  supposes  himself  to  be  possessed  of 

great  distinction  with  respect  to  the  offices  as-  devils. 

signed  them  ;  some  compelled  men  to  wickeil-  DAFFODIL.     In   botany.     See  Xarcis- 

nrss,  others  stiomlated  them  to  madness.    Sec  sus. 

DEMONIAC.  Daffodil  (Lily).     See  Asiarillis  and 

IXiiMOXIAC.  (from  damon.)  A  human  Pancratium. 

being  whose  volition  and  other  mental  facul-  Daffodil  (Sea).     See  Pancratium. 

lies  are  overpowered  and  restrained,  and  his  To  D.\FT.  v,  a,  (from  do  ajl.)  To  toss 

b«Miy  posi>essed  and  actuated  by  some  created  aside ;    to   throw   away  slightly :    not    used 

spiritual  heing  of  superior  power.    Sucli  seems  (Shakspeare). 

to  he  the  determinate  sense  of  the  word  ;  but  DAG.  #.  (daffue^  French.)  Not  used.   I.  .\ 

it  is  disputed  whether  any  of  mankind  ever  dagger.     2.  A  nand-gun;  a  pistol, 

were  in  this  unfortunate  condition.  To  Dao.  v.  a,  (from  daggle.)  To  daggle ; 

It  has  l>een  urged,  that  the  doctrine  of  dae-  to  bemire;  a  low  word, 
moniacal  possessions  is  manifestly  repugnant  to  DAGEXIIAM,  a  village  near  Rumford,  in 
the  perfections  of  (fod,  and  to  tliat  nxed  order  Essex,  nine  yiiles  from  London,  remarkable 
of  causes  and  eff«'cts  which  we  discover  in  for  a  breacii  made  by  the  river  Thames,  which 
nature,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  human  laid  near  50,(J(N)  acres  of  land  under  water ; 
system :  hut  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  this  but  after  ten  years*  inundation,  and  several  un- 
kind ot  argument  rests  upon  the  firmest  fonn-  successful  attempts,  it  was  at  last  etfectually 
dation.  It  is  from  the  nature  of  the  effect  that  drained  hy  captain  Perry,  whom  the  czar  Peter 
we  come  to  know  the  nature  <»/  the  cause  in  of  Mascovy  had  employed  in  his  works  at  Ve- 
any  case.  In  the  case|  then,  of  demoniacs,  roaits,  on  the  river  Don.  In  1765,  a  second 
the  fact  being  admitted  that  their  reason  was  breach  was  made,  which  laid  5,000  acres  un- 
disordered  in  ayery  extraordinary  manner,  we  der  watt»r;  but,  after  the  works  were  several 
have  to  enquire  wfiether  the  cause  he  mecha-  times  blown  up,  it  was  at  last  stopped,  and  the 
nical  or  suiritual.  Now  from  a  due  consider-  banks  secured.  Sec  Perry's  Account  of  the 
AtioD  of  the  nature  of  such  motions  and  effects  Stopping  of  Dagenham  Breach,  8vo.  1721. 
as  are  called  mechanical,  it  very  clearly  fol-  DA'GUER.  t.  (dague,  French.)  1.  A  short 
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sword ;  a  poniard  (Adduon).  2.  A  bluot  blade  I>r.  Andrew  I>alil,  a  8tvedi»li  botdnikr,  ami  the 

of  iron  with  a  banket  hilt,  u«ed  for  defence.  J.  friend  uf  buroii  AUtrcenier.     It  belon^H  (o  the 

The  obelisk  :  as  (f).  das*  svn^eiiesia,  ordir  oolvg^ainiu  frustranea, 

DA'GQ£RSDKAW1\U.  #.  (dagger  and  at  least  in  this  cold  cliuiat'f.     1  lie  stems  die 

c/raar.)  The  act  of  drawing  daggers ;  approach  every  winter,  but  the  root  is  perennl«tl  and 

to  open  violence  (//K</t&ra«).  tubenmM,  not  veiy  dissimilar  to  that  of  the 

DAGtiEU-POiNTED,    Dagukrkd,     or  artichoke.     Four  !iu4hm(*s  hdve  been  deM-ri bed. 

Mi7CRoNATB,  in  natural  history,  ending  in  a  I.  D.  pinnata,  pinnated  as  it  is  cailfMi,  and 

point  like  that  of  a  dagger.  Applied  to  the  leaf  fiifured  by  Cavaniiles  in  UU  Irones,  Plate  v.  I. 

of  bronielia  ananas,  and  to  the  calyx.  tab.  i¥l     It  is  also  figured  under  this  name  iu 

To  DA'GGLE.  v.  a.  (from  dag^  di:w,)  To  the  fourth  volumeot  Andreu!»*s  IJolanical  He- 

dip  negligently  in  oiire  or  water.  uository.     In  the  Annalf*»  du  Mus.  Xaional 

To  Da'oglk.   t^.  n.    To   be   in   the  wire  Hist.  ?(at.  v.  3.  M.  Tliouin  calls  this  species 

C^2P^y       -.  purpurea,  but  its  colour  varies  from  the  coin- 

DA'GGLETAIL.  a.  (daggh  and  /atV.)  Be-  mon  uinnata,  being  very  deep;  and  Mr.  K.  A. 

mired ;  besfiattered  (Swift).  Salisbury  suspects  that  this  purpureaof  Tliouiu 

DAGHESTAN,  a  province  of  Asiatic  Tur*  is  the  true  rosea  of  Cavanilles.  A  palei  co- 
key, having  the  Caspian  sea  on  the  F3.  the  loured  variety  of  the  pinnata,  the  s^dft  of 
mountains  of  Caucasus  on  the  W.  Circassia  uliich  were  sent  to  Holland-house  with  the 
on  the  N.  and  Shirvan  on  the  8.  The  inha-  name  of  rosea  by  Cavanilles,  has  been  lately 
bitants  are  Tartars.  fii^ured  by  Mr.  Ilooker  in  the  Paradisus  Lon- 

DAGHO,  an  island  of  the  Baltic  sea,  be-  dinensis,andde9cril>edbytheabove-nientione<l 

longing  to  Russia,  nine  miles  lonir,  and  six  botanist,   under  the   name    of  sambucifolia : 

broad.     Lat.  58.  44  N.     Lon.  22.  5(»  E.  tiiat  it  is  not  the  true  rosea  of  Cavanilles,  is 

Dagho,  an  episcopal  to^n  of  Albania,  in  unquestionable;  for   the   leaves   were  simply 

European  Turkey.     LaL  4!^.  30  N.     Lon.  19.  pinnate,  not  biplnnate. 

39  E.  2.  I),  rosea.     Kos4>  colotired.     It  i:»  so  called 

DAGON,  an  idol  of  the  Philistines,  men-  and  figured  by  Cavanilles  in  his  Ironea;  but 

tinned  in  the  Book  of  Kings.     Souie  authors  the  plant  called  rosiea  bv  M.  Tiiouln  in  the 

say,  that  its  uppermost  part  was  like  the  bo«ly  Annales,  is  nio&t  probahfy  tiis  very  variety  of 

of  a  Dian,  anu  its  undermost  like  a  (i.sh  :  the  the  first  species  figured  by  the  name  of  »ambu- 

Hebrew  word  dag  signifies  a  fish  ;  yet  it  must  cifolia  in  the  Paradisus  Londinensis. 

be  granted  that  L>ag<m  mav  come  from  Dagan,  3.  D.  cocrinea.     Scarlet.     This  is  figured 

i.e.  wheat:  and  Phllo  in  £usebius  has  ender-  in  Curtls's   publication;   but  we  entertain  a 

ed  the  word  Dagon  by  that  of  l*TWjJruMentvm  doubt  tfit  is  tlie  same  with  Cavanilles  *s  plant, 

or  ffumenti pmseg,  if  the  colour  is  well  copied.     The  pl^nt,  we 

llie  Philistines  licld  Diigon  in  great  venera-  understand,  is  ilead. 

tion,  and  erected  magnificent  temples  in  his  4.  1).  crocata.  Saffron-coloured.  This  plant 

honour.     His  temple  at  Gaza  nmst  have  been  is  not  mentioned  in  any  wtnk  previous  to  the 

very  large,  since  Sanson,  having  pulled  down  Paradisun  lioudinensis,  where  it  is  figured  and 

the  pillars  that  supported  it,  buried  more  than  described  by  the  nameof  bidentifolia.  Titough 

3000  in  its  ruins.  the  parcels  of  seeds  which  came  from  Cava- 

DAG  Y'S A,  iu  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class  nilles  hiinself  had   the  title  of  crocata,  the 

vermes,  order  moll usca.     Body  loose,  nayant,  flowers  turned  out  vellow. 

angular,  tubular,  and  open  at  each  extremity.  It  is  not  intended  here  to  describe  minutely 

One  species  only :  found  in  the  Spanish  seas  :  these  plants  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  tliey 

three  inches  long  and  one  thick.     The  differ-  elevate  themselves  majestically  like  the  lioly- 

ence  between  this  and    the  genus    Sulfa,  hock,  and  hear  both  axillary  aud   terminal 

which  see, is  so  trifling,  that  it  is  scarcely  woith  showy  flowers  late  in  the  autumn, 

while  to  continue  the  distinction.    Yet  it  does  DAHOMEY,   or    Datma,  a   country   of 

not  become  us,  at  least  iu  the  present  work,  to  Africa,  on  the  slave  coast,  situated  about  Nixty 

introduce  any  innovation,  but  only  to  give  the  or  seventy  miles  from  the  Atlantic ;  called  also 

result  of  general  science  and  investijratiou,  so  Fouin.     Dahomey,  as  known  at  present,   is 

far  as  they  have  successfully  proceeded.     The  suppiNied  to  reach  from  the  sea^coast  about  J50 

wonns  of  this  ^enni  have  a  peculiar  power  of  or  200  miles  inland,  though  no  European  has 

adhering  to  each  other  by  their  sides.  penetrated  above  half  that  distance.     The  ca- 

DAHALAE,  in  geographv«  an  island  in  the  }jital,  Abomey,  lies  in  about  nine  degrees  and 

Red  sea,  near  the  coast  of  Abvssinia.     Its  fifty  minutes  of  north  latitude, and  between  the 

whole  length  from  N.  W.  to  S.  £^.  is  thirty-  third  and  fourth  degree  of  east  longitude  reck- 

•even  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  eighteen,  oned  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,     llie 

DAHL,  the  finest  river  of  Sweden,  which  soil  is  a  deep,  rich  clay,  of  a  reddish  colour, 

flows  through  Dalecarlia  and  on  the  S.  confines  with  a  little  sand  on  the  surface,  except  about 

of  Gestricia,  and  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  Calmina,  where  it  is  more  light  and  gravelly  ; 

to  the  E.  of  Gesle.  Near  Escarleby,  it  forms  a  but  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  stone  so  big  as  an 

celebrated  cataract,  scarce  inferior  to  the  fall  etri(  in  the  whttle  country,  so  far  as  it  has  been 

of  the  Rhine  at  Lauffeu.  visited  by  the  Euio^ieans:  of  farinac^onn  ve^e- 

DAHLIA,  in  botany.     This  genus  was  cs-  tables  the  i-^Mintry  yields  a  plentiful  supply, 

tabUdOMNl  by  the  late  Cavanilles,  m  honour  of  proportionable  to  the  tpiantity   af  culture' ; 
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namely  maize,  nnllet,  or  Guinea-corn  of  dif-  DA'IRY,  #.  (from  dip^  an  old  word  for 

fercntiorts;  a  kind  of  peas,  or  ratlier  kidney-  milk).     I.  The  occnpation  or  art.  of  making 

beans,  called  callavanccs ;  and  also  a  species  of  various  kinds  of  food  from  milk  (Temple),  i, 

beans,  called  ground-beans.    The  Duliomans,  The  place  where  milk  is  ihananictared.    3. 

likewise,  cultivate  yams,  potatoes  of  two  sorts.  Pasturage ;  milk  farm  (Bacon), 


productions  adapted  for  commerce  and  manu-  A  dairy  ought  to  be  so  situated,  that  the 

facture ;  such  as  indigo,  cotton,  the  sugar-cane,  windows,  or  lattices,  may  nerer  front  the  soath, 

tobacco,  palm  oil,  together  with  a  variety  of  south-east,  or  south-west;  and  it  should  at  all 

spices,  particularly  a  species  of  pepper,  very  times  be  kept  in  the  neatest  order.    Lattices 

similar  in  flavour,  and  indeed  scarcely  distin-  are  also  far  preferable  to  glazed  lights,  as  they 

fuishablc  from  the  black  pepper  of  tne  East  admit  a  free  circulation  of  the  air.  It  hat. 
ndies.  A  very  curious  fruit  is  produced  in  however,  been  objected,  that  the  fonher  aflTord 
Dahomey,  as  well  as  in  some  other  parts  of  access  to  the  cola  air  of  winter,  and  to  the  ftun 
Africa,  which  resembles  a  small  olive  m  every  in  summer ;  but  either  may  be  easily  remedied, 
respect  but  tlie  colour;  being  of  a  dusky  red-  by  making  the  frame  somewhat  larger  than 
disli  hue,  changing  at  the  end  next  the  stalk  to  the  lattice,  and  constructing  it  so  as  to  slide 
a  faint  yellow  ;  the  pulp  is  firm,  and  almost  backward  and  forward  at  pleasure.  Across 
insipid ;  the  stone  is  hard  like  that  of  the  olive,  this  frame,  packthread  may  be  stretched,  and 
After  having  chewed  one  or  more  of  such  oiled  paper  pasted  on  it,  which  will  thns  ad- 
berries,  and  spit  out  or  swallowed  the  pulp  at  mit  the  tight,  and  effectually  keep  out  the  sun 
pleasure,  a  glass  of  vinegar  will  taste,  to  the  and  wind. 

person  trying  the  experiment,  like  sweet  wine ;  During  the  summer,  dairv-houses  cannot  be 
a  lime  will  seem  to  have  the  flavour  of  a  very  kept  too  cool ;  they  ought  therefore  to  be  erect- 
ripe  China  orange ;  and  the  same  chaup^e  is  ed,  if  possible,  near  a  cold  spring,  or  running 
produced  in  other  acids,  without  eflfervcscence,  water ;  and,  where  it  is  practicable  to  condnct 
or  any  sensible  motion.  The  Dahomans,  like  a  small  stream  through  the  premises,  it  will 
the  other  inhabitants  of  tropical  climates,  plant  much  contribute  to  the  convenience  and  htilitV 
twice  a  vear,  viz.  at  the  vernal  and  autumnal  of  the  place.     Dr.  Anderson  observes,  in  hfs 


and  is  spoken  not  only  in  Daliomev  Proper,  that,  if  the  water  can  be  introduced  by  m^ans 

but  in   Whydah,    and   the  other  dependent  of  a  pipe,  so  as  to  fall  from  some  height  on  the 

states;  and  likewise  in  Mahee,  and  several  floor,  it  will  be  prodnctive  of  many  advantages, 

neijuhhouring  places.     With  nspect  to   the  particularly  by  preserving  a  continual  freshness 

Dahonian  religion,  it  consists  of  a  jumble  of  and  puritv  of  the  air.     Dairy-houses  should 

superstitious  ceremonies,  of  which  ii  is  impos-  therefore  be  neatly  paved,  either  with  red  brick, 

slide  to^convey  any  satisfactory  idea.     The  or  smooth  hard  stone,  and  laid  with  a  proper 

government  is  perhaps  the  mostperfect  despo-  descent,  so  that  no  water  may  stagnate.     Tnis 

ttsni  on  earth.   See  farther  Archibald  Dalzers  pavement  should  be  well  washed  every  day 

Historv  of  Dahomev,  4to.  during  the  summer ;  and  all  the  utensils,  hei'e 

DAhOOX    HOLLY.      In  botany.      See  employed,  be  kept  with  unremitting  attention 

Ilex.  to  cleanliness.     Nor  should  the  chums  be  at 

DA'ILY.  a.  (^t^ajlic,  Saxon.)  Happening  an^  time  scalded  in  the  dairy;  as  the  steam 

every  day;  quotidian  (Prior).  arising  from  hot  water  tends  greatly  to  injure 

DViLY.flfl.  Every  day;  very  often(iS>pcii#er).  the  milk.     For  similar  reasons,  neither  the 

I)A'I\TILY.  ad,  (dom' daiiiti/.)   1.  Ele-  cheese  and  rennet,  nor  the  cheese-press,  must 

gantly;  delicately  (/?acoii).     2.  I'ieliciously ;  be  suffered  to  taint  the  atmosphere;  as  the 

pleasantly  (Ilowel).  whey  and  curd  will  diffuse  their  acidity  over 

DA'iS'l  IXESs.  s.  (from  dainty,)  I.  Deli-  the  whole  building, 
cacy ;  softness  (Ben  Jvnson).    2.  Elegance  ;        All  the  utensils  of  the  dairy  should  be  m&de 

nicety  (/TotionX    3.  Delicacy;  deliciousness  of  wood,  in  preference  either  to  lead,  copper, 

(tJakctnil).     4.  SqneHiiiishness  ;    fastidious-  or  cast-iron ;  for  these  metals  are  easily  soluble 

ness  ( /ration),    5.  Ceremoniousness  ;  scru-  in  acids ;  the  solutions  of  the  two  first  are  In  a 

pulosity.  .  hifh  degree  poisonous;  and  thoueh  the  latter 

I) A'i  N'TY.  a.  (i^fli/f ,  old  French,  delicate.)  is  in  itself  harmless,  the  taste  of  it"  renders  the 

1.  Pleasing  to  tbe  palate;  delicious  (Bacon^.  productionsofthedafryyery  disagreeable. The 

2.  I>elicate ;  nice  ;  squeamish  (Davies),  6,  cream-dishes,  when  perfectly  clean  and  cool, 
Scrupulous ;  cereinonious  (ShakMntare),  4.  ought  to  be  filled  witn  the  milk,  as  soon  as  it  is 
Elegant;  eireinlqately  beautiful  (.ViV/o/i).  5.  drAwn  from  the  cow,  and  has  been  carefully 
A  ice;  allectedfly  fine  (Prior).  strained  through  a  cloth,  or  cloth-sieve  made 

Da'intt.  #,  1.  Something  nice;  a  delicacy  of  hair  or  silver-wire ;  the  latter  of  Which,  as 

(Pope)-    2.  A  word  of  fondness  formerly  in  Dr.  Andean  jastl]^  remarks,  is  ihore  whole- 

i.iui  rshakspcarc).  •ome  than  (hose  of  other  tnetals.  These  dhfats 
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«boald  ocver  exceed  three  inches  in  depth,  bnt  VaUey  also  {vuIUm^  Latin ;  vaiUcy  Freiu^i) 

may  he  to  wide  as  to  contain  a  ffallun,  or  a  iral-  sif^nifies  a  holhiw  hetu-eeii  hvr\\  irrouiidM.  Tliu 

loD  and  a  half  of  milk.     When  filled,  tTicy  one  is  a  northern,  uii«l  the  «»t!irr  a  >:Mitiiern 

oaffht  to  be  placed  on  shelves,  to  remain  there  word,  for  the  sauic  idea.  Hut,  as  it  i»  estetmed 

tilfthe  cream  he  completely  separated.     \oiv  a  |N*rfection  in  Kn^liitli  writing^  to  ronstmrt  an 

it  is  to  he  taken  off  with  nicety,  ny  a  skimming-  antithesis  with  word.s  of  colloral  ori^nn,  it  is 

dish  Twithout  lifting  or  removing  the  milk,  or  t)et:uuiL*  uniial  to  oppose  dnle  to  hiU^  wliirli  is 

thedding  any  of  it  on  the  floor,  which  would  also  a  word  of  Sax<»ii  dex-ent ;  and  to  njimiM' 

soon  corrupt  the  air  of  the  room),  and  then  de-  vallry  to  mo n niui n^  wh'ivU  \%  aUo  a  word  of 

(Msited  in  a  separate  vessel,  till  a  proper  quan-  French  desrent.     Hence  we  are  amiNforned  to 

tity  be  collected  for  churning'.     A  firm,  neat  attach  iileas  of  inferior  magnitude  to  tiaU\  and 

wooden  barrel,  which  is  open  at  one  end,  and  of  superior  ma;;nitn«le  to  ra/inf  :  h\  sktandifi;; 

lias  a  lid  closely  fitted  to  it,  appears  to  he  well  in  oppo.sititMi  to  the  wonU  /ifV?  and  mofintfiiH, 

calculated  for  this  purpose ;  a  cock  or  spigot  they  liave  acqnireil  the  same  relative  character 

ought  also  to  be  fixed  near  tlje  bottom,  to  draw  for  dimeiMiofi: 

<mthethinor  serous  part,  that  may  drain  from  DALKA,  a  province  of  Sweden,  bounded 

the  crpam;  and  the  inner  side  of  the  opening  on  the  north  by  Dalecarlia,  on  the  eant  by  the 

should  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  fine  silver  Wern>erland  and  the  lake  U'ener,  on  the  south 

wir»-^auie,  in  order  to  prevent  the  latter  from  hy  (jotliland,  and  on  the  nortli  hy  Norway  and 

escaping,  while    the    former  is  allowed    to  the  ttea. 

pass.  Dalka,  in  botany,  a  ^enns  of  the  cla%»  dia- 

But,  if   notwithstanding   the   fatal  consc-  delphia,  order  dec'andria.     Win^rN  and   heel 

qnences  arising  from  the  use  of  metallic  utcn-  arrowing  to  the  column  of  the  Ntanienit ;  ntji- 

sils,  or  of  earthen  vessels  glaxed  with  lead,  mens  five  ur  ten,  uniteil  without  any  separate 

farmers  still  persist  in  employing  them,   it  filaments;  ]eirumeoiie-kee<Ied.     Fourteen  »pe- 

onght  to  be  aconstantand  indiNp4>uMihIe  rule,  cieit ;  all  natives  of  North  or  South  Auierica. 

to  scald  and  sconrtJiem  properly  with  »altand  1)ALH(-AI(!JA,  a  pnivince  in  SwiMlm,  ho 

water  every  day,  and  to  dry  them  thoroughly,  called  from  a   river  oi    the  name   name,   on 

before  the  milk  is  deposited  in  them.     I^astly,  which  it  lies,  near  Norway.     It  in  divided  into 

it  is  sincerely  to  he  wished,  that  all  the  uten-  three  part^,  which  they  call  vallevii;  and  is 

sils  employed  in  the  dairy,  of  whatever  mate-  about  17^  mileHin  length,  and  HM)ln  hreaiith. 

rials  tnpy  may  consist,  should  be  cleaned  with  It  is  full  of  mountaiuN^  which  abound  in  niinci^ 

similar  care,  previously  to  their  Ix^ing  used ;  of  copper  and  iron,  some  of  which  are  of  a 

and,  as  long  as  the  least  acid  smell  is  percep-  prodigious  depth. 

tible,  they  ought  to  undergo  repeated  5cour-  DALFX'ILvMlMA,  in  botany,  a  genns  of 

ijU[s»  till  they  are  completefy  sweetened.  the  class  montiecia,  order  monodelphia.  Outer 

I>a'jRTMAiD.  #.  (duiry  and  maitl,)    The  common  involucre  with  three  leaflets;  inner 

woman  servant  whose  business  is  to  manage  with  two  three-cleft  leaves.     Male  uinhellule 

the  milk  (firwden),  ten-flowered  ;  invohicel  two-leaved,  with  nu- 

DAIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  de-  meroUH  chalfs;   pro|M*i    perianth   five-leaved; 

candria,  order  monogynia.     Involucre  four-  condlesN;  filaments  numer«)us.     Fem.  florets 

leaved;  corol   four  or  five-cleft;   herr^*  one-  thri>e-involucel,  three-leaved ;  proper  perianth 

needed.    Three  snecies,  natives  of  llie  Cape  or  of  eleven  leafietM ;  coiollesit ;  style  filiform  ; 

Tongataba  bland.  capsule  three-drained.    Two  sp«rics  onlv,  d. 

DA'ISY.i.C'Mesereai^e,  Saxon,  day *s  eye.)  corolata,  of  NewCirenada;  and  d.  scanJens, 

A  spring  flower.     See  Bellis.  of  the  West  Indies ;  the  last  a  climhinir  plant, 

Da'isT  (Blue).    See  Ulobularia.  a»  its  name  ini)M»rt9,  rising  to  a  considerable 

Da^st  rOx-eyeV     See  Cuuvsanthemum.  height,  and  armed  on  its  leaves  with  hristly 

Da^jst  (Michaelmas).     See  Astek.  hairs,  that  uting  the  moment  they  are  ti>uchecl. 

DjUSf-cuTTSR,  in  veteriuary  language,  a  D*ALKMHKKT.    See  Alemhekt  d\ 

term  for  a  horse  that  goes  so  near  Uie  ground  DALEN    (Cornelius  van),   a    Ihitch   eu- 

as  Crcquently  to  touch  it  with  the  tip  of  his  graver,  born   about    1040.     He  eni^raved  a 

loet,aud  to  be  in  continual  danger  of  falling,  great  variety  of  portraits,  and  a  i^ct  of  antique 

Most  broken-kneed  horses  are  of  this  kind.  statues  in  a  masterly  Ntyle. 

UALACA,  an  island  of  the  iied  sea,  oppo-  DALIN  (Olaus  de),'  a  Swi*«linh  poet,  born 

aite  the  coast  of  Abex,  seventy 'two  miles  long,  at  U'insberg  in  17<)^     He  wrote  a  pt»ein,  en- 

aod  fifteen  broad.    The  initabitants  are  ne-  titled,  'I  he  Liberty  of  Sweden,  and  a  tratcedv 

groes.  entitled  Brunhilda.     He  is  alH»  the  author  of 

DALBERGIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  the  (leneral  History  of  Swwlen,  and  other 

class  diadelphia,  order  decaudria.     Calyx  ob-  works.     He  became'  preceptor  to  prince  <ius- 

solctely  five-toothed  ;  legimie  foliaceous,  flat,  tavus,  and  chancellor  of  the  court ;  and  died 

not  opening;  seeds  one  or  two.     Seven  spe-  in  I7fi3. 

cies;  all  East  India  plants,  shrubs,  or  trees.  DALKEITH,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Mid 


liBQan  high  gn^andt* 
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j^j^y.  ^j   f,  -ii^  BUiDnen,  pure  and  conscientioas 

f(.  .  *^ ,,.  awnis,  enlightened  and  entertaining  in 

|,,  c^ .  w  J-  enaJion ;  he  left  society  only  to  regret, 

1^,  ^^.  n'%otrd  as  he  was  to  more  important  em- 

i:  «w«-:2ca7s«  he  had  so  little  time  to  spare  for 

.  »xf -xvar^^  with  them. 

;  ->  He  iras  well  known  to  he  of  liigh  rank  in 

rtt  repahlic  of  letters,  and  his  loss  will  he 

~  i^pY  f**l^  through  many  of  her  departments. 

HS  Ubonrs  in  illustration  of  the  history  of  his 

.  •  fcvantr}',  and  many  other  works  of  profound 

.^  erudition,  remain  as  monuments  of  his  accurate 

^-  and  faithful  research  for  materials,  and  his 

^-  ...1*  Si*and  judgment  in  the  selection  of  them.     Of 

^  his  unfeigned  piety  and  devotion,  you  have 

■   .  •»  .K^n  very  often  been  witnesses  where  we  now  arc. 

I  must  add,  however,  that  his  attendance  on 

'^.  .  .«    ;cir.  religious  ordinances  was  not  merely  out  of  re- 

'^     ^              ^*%k      i{  >U'  fp^ct  to  the  laws  and  for  the  sake  of  example 

.,,  w:'And.  (motives  which  fchould  never  fail  to  have  infln- 

'*'/     w  -  .'»  H^d-  ence  on  persons  of  superior  rank,  for  the  most 

s>.  ^    v>«f  «V<'nce  ohvions  reasons),  but  from  principle  and  con- 

^    s   .w^.nnurtl  viction,  and  the  most  conscientious  regard  to 

^  y    -^^/sh.  ami  his  duty;  for  he  not  only  practised  all  the  vir- 

-•*  V  ti  v'*  A;»jH»int-  tues  and  charities  in  proof  of  his  faith,  but  he 

vv..'  >^  ^-'^^  *'*  *'''*  demonstrated  the  sincerity  of  his  zeal  by  the 

..     V  /-^^»w  of  the  uncommon  pains  he  took  to  illnstrate  primitive 

J:   !iv.*   'li  :»o  dauffh-  Christianity,  and  by  his  elaborate  and  able  dc- 

.      . *!*  .*.  >  yheil  a  great  fences  of  it  against  its  enemies. 

V  *^  Vrtv..uiali  and  "  His  profound  researches  into  history,  ami 

.  1.^ .  %  0!  Hrii^in  in  the  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws,  maile  him 

^  vv  -o  I.  two  vols,  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  protrress  of  the 

V  !i.    V*  I'rt  thr  History  of  constitution  of  Britain,  from  the  first  dawn  of 

•..vT     \  ■  .*>*  *»f  Scotland,  liberty  in  the  common  law  of  the  land,  and  the 

^'^'  ^5.  ,»M-»s  of  Christian  trial  hy  jury  which  precede  all  written  records, 

."^v    ■•  >"  .  *«*veral  Memoirs,  and  afterwards  in  the  origin  and  establish- 

^.     .\    .  ,  slvt'oa,  &<■.  "»*•"*  of  parliaments,  through  all  its  vicissi- 

V?  .  I  .'{  S*v;land  does  not  tudes  and  dangers,  till  at  last,  by  the  blessing 

.  .^.  *  .-.  MvurM's,  averylaud-  of  divine  Providence,  which  HrouKht  many 

.  Jx  .o.-,- 1^*  rvnuer  the  talents  wonderful  events  to  concur  to  the  saine  end,  it 

/....  *:»  V>a  theme  of  instrur-  was  renewed,  strengthened,  and  finally  con- 

,.  .    :.  t  %ci!i!»»n  preached  soon  firmed  by  the  Revolution. 

'  ,1    .c  »hur\*h  ol"  lnvere»k,  by  "  It  t-^as  thisgoodlv  and  venerable  fabric  of 

...,.»:.  .ii.<  ^fiuTjhle  pastor.  Dr.  the  British  coni»titut!on  which   the  deceased 

....V».  I  xh  we  shall   transcribe  a  most  respectable  character  contemplated  with 

'.    .   :.  .»  »-harartrr  as  a  judge,  a  admiration  and  <lelight  (of  late,  indeed,  with  a 

■:  .^  MtM,  An*i  a  citizen.  mixture  of  anxiety  and  fear),  as  the  temple  of 

.  V*  o*  **'  the  laws  was  accurate  piety,  as  the  genuine  source  of  greater  happi- 

%'\\  he  applied  it  in  judgment  ness  and  freecUmi,  to  a  larger  portion  of  man- 

■  .  V.  ■.»pnl««u*'"***g>^>^V'  In  his  pro-  kind  than  ever  fluw«d  from  any  government 

u  %  I  i>itinuleourt,  the  satisfaction  upon  earth. 

.c  i»!jblir  could  iHit  be  siirpaysed.  "Ill  indeed  can  the  times  bear  the  kws  of 

vi.^v  ol'crinii's,  his  tenderness  for  the  such  an  affectionate  patriot  and  able  guardian 

.  ^,   I  X  ir^liect  for  the  laws,  and  his  re-  of  the  laws  of  his  country.     But  we  must  not 

\»io  o!   the  Clmnisnent  Judge,  in-  mnrmurat  the  will  uf  Providence,  which  in  its 

,      ..I,  »ome  occasions  wit ii  ii  command-  mercy,  *  may  have  withdrawn  the  good  man 

.1     ...iv  of  ihouii^hr,  and  a  tVeling  sidem-  from  the  evil  to  come."     In  mercy,  I  say,  to 

.>i>ri"«sioii,  that  made  comiemnniiun  him,  whose  ri;:hteou!|  spirit  was'  so   ileepiy 

.»•.  A*  the  doom  of  Pri»vi«le!ire  to  lliecri-  grieved  when  *  he  saw  tlie  wicked  rage,  anil 

...   ^  .*'«-iii>elves,  and  raised  a  salutary  horror  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing.*  " 

. .  ..^ « III  the  breast  of  the  audieiire.  Such  is  the  memorial  whiciC  in  the  hour  of 

^  .•;  M-ion»of  the  dignity  and  iuijinrtanceof  recent  sorrow,  followed  this  excellent  man  to 

1  ;^fi  olfi<*e  he  held,  he  never  departed  from  the  grave ;  and  we  believe  it  will  yet  he  allow- 

.,^Miini  that  becomes  that  leverend  cha-  eil  to  l)e  just  by  all  who  had  the  happiness  of 

..  %  I .  which  indeeil  it  co^t  hiin  no  eHFurt  to  his  lordship*s  acquaintanct*,  and  are  what  he 

...  -.'.Mf.  because  he  acted  from  principle  and  was,  friends  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 

..  ...ii*                   niiblic  and  private.     Affer-  A  large  catahigue  of  the  numerous  and  cii. 

yvv                       V  and  relatious,  simple  and  riuus  jN-rformances  of  lord  Hailes  is  given 
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under  the  article  Dalrvipple«  in  the  Sopple-  though  the  moiqaet,  and  other  pablib  bnild- 

ment  to  the  Bncyclo.  JBritan.  ingi  are  in  general  handsome.     In  Scham,  a 

DALTON,  a  town  of  Lancashire,  with  a  considerable  silk  manafactory  is  carried  on, 

market  on  Saturdays.     Lat.  54.  14  N.     Lon.  and  several  other  articles  are  furnished  by  the 

3.  18  W.  luxnriancy  of  its  neighboarhood.     It  is  the 

DALUS,  in  antic^uity,  a  narrow  slip  of  pas-  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  is  inliabited  by  great 

ture,  between  two  pieces  of  arable  land.  numbers  of  Christians  and  Jews.     Lat.  33,  45 

DAM.  s,  (from  dame^  which  anciently  sig>  N.  Lon.  37.  0  B. 

nified  mother.)    Tlie  mother  (Roy)-  Damascus  bteil,  a  very  fine  kind  of  steel. 

Dam.  s,  (dam^  Dutch.)    A  mole  or  bank  made  in  some  parts  of  tlie  Lerant,  and  parti- 

to  confine  water  (Mortimer),  cularly  at  Damascus,  remarkable  for  iu  excel- 

To  Dam.  r.  a,  (*temman,  Saxon  :  damment  lent  temper;  and  used  chiefly  in  the  making* 

Dutch.)    To  confine,  or  shut  up,  water  by  of  sword-blades, 

moles  or  dams  (Otway),  Some  authors  assure  us  it  comes  from  tlie 

DA'MAOB.  s,  (domage<,  French.)  1.  Mis-  kingdom  of  (lolconda  in  the  Bast  Indies; 
chief;  hurt;  detriment  {Davies).  2.  Loss;  where  the  method  of  tempering  with  alum, 
mischief  suffered  (Miltoin,  3.  The  value  of  which  tlie  Bnropeans  hare  never  been  able  to 
mischief  done  (C7arefi</oii).  4.  Reparation  of  imitate,  was  first  invented.  - 
damage;  retribution  (Baron).  5.  (In  law.)  DAMASK,  a  silk  stuff,  with  a  raised  pat- 
Any  hurt  or  hinderance  that  a  man  taketh  in  teni,  so  that  the  right  side  of  the  danaask  is  that 
bis  estate  (Coweif).  which  has  the  flowers  raised  or  saturated.  Da> 

To  Da'magb.  V,  a.  To  mischief;  to  injure ;  masks  should  be  of  dressed  silk,  both  in  warp 

to  impair;  to  hurt;  to  harm  (AddUon),  and  woof;  and  in  Prance,  half  an  ell  in  breadth: 

To  Da'maoe.  o.  fi.  To  take  damage.  they  are  made  at  Chalons,  in  Champagne,  and 

DA'MAGBABLB.  a.  (from  damage,^    1.  in  some  places  in  Flanders,  as  at  Toumay,  ttc. 

Susceptible  of  hurt :  as,  damageable  goods.  2.  entirely  of  wool,  three-eighths  of  an  ell  wide. 

Mischievous ;  pernicious  ((forem.  of  Tongue.)  and  twenty  ells  long. 

DAMAN  OF  ISRABL.     In  xoology.  See  Damask  is  aUo  a  kind  of  wrought  linen 

Dipus.  made  in  Flanders  and  in  this  country,  it  takes 

Daman,  a  maritime  town  of  the  East  In-  its  name  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  dik 

dies,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Cambaya.  mask.     It  is  chiefly  used  for  table  linens. 

It  belongs  to  the  Portuguese.     Lat  20.  20  N.  To  Da'ma8K.  e.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  I.  To 

Lon  72.  35  B.  form  flowers  upon  stuffs.   2.  To  variegate  ;  to 

DAM  ASCBN  E.  (from  DafMMcue,)  A  small  diversify  (Fcnton). 

black  plum;  a  damson  (Bacon).  Da'ma8K-ro81.    #.    A  red  rose  (Sacoft). 

DAMASCBNUS  (John),  an  illustrious  See  Ro8a. 
^tlier  of  the  church  in  the  eighth  century,  DAMASKBBMNG,  or  Damasking,  the 
bom  at  Damascus,  where  his  father,  though  art  or  operation  of  beautifying  iron,  steel,  he. 
a  Christian,  enjoyed  the  office  of  counsellor  of  by  making  incisions  in  them,  and  filling  them 
state  to  the  Saracen  caliph;  to  which  the  son  up  with  gold  and  silver  wire;  chiefly  used  for 
succeeded.  He  retired  afterwards  to  the  mo-  adominj^  sword-blades,  guards,  and  gripes, 
nastery  of  St.  Sabas,  and  spent  the  remainder  locks  ofpistols,  &c  Damaskeening  partakes 
of  hb  life  in  writing  books  of  divinity.  His  of  the  mosaic,  of  engraving,  and  of  carving: 
works  have  been  often  printed  ;  but  the  Paris  like  the  mosaic,  it  has  inlaid  work;  like  en- 
edition  in  1712,  two  volumes  folio,  is  esteemed  graving,  it  cuts  the  metal  representing  difler- 
the  best.  ent  figures;  and,  as  in  chasing,  gold  and  sil- 

DAM  ASCI  US,  a  celebrated  heathen  philo-  ver  are  wrought  in  n*licvo.    There  are  two 

sopher,  bom  at  Damascus  in  the  year  540,  ways  of  damasking :  the  one,  which  is  the 

when  the  Goths  reigned  in  Italy.     He  wrote  finest,  is  when  the  metal  is  cut  deep  with  pro* 

the  Life  of  his  master  Isidoras;  and  dedicated  per  instruments,  and  inlaid  with  gold  and  siU 

it  to  Theodora,  a  very  learned  and  philosophi*  ver  wire  ;  the  otiier  is  superficial  only, 

cal  lady,  who  had  also  been  a  pupil  to  Isidoras.  DAM  ASCVN 1  L'M,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 

In  this  Life,  which  was  copiously  written,  he  the  class  hexandria,  order  hexagynia.   Spathe 

frequently  made  oblique  attacks  on  the  Christ-  one-leaved,  five-winged  ;  calyx  superior,  three- 

ian  religion.     We  have  nothing  remaining  of  parted  ;  corol  three-petalled ;  berry  ten-celled. 

It  bnt  some  extracts  preserved  by  Photius.  many-seeded.     One  species  only ;  a  native  of 

Damascins  succeeded  Theon  in  the  rhetorical  In<lia,  uich  radical,  heart-shaped,  entire  leaves, 

school,  and  Isidoras  in  that  of  philosophy,  at  and  a  one-flowered  scape. 

Athens.  DAMATRICS,  the  lloeot'ian  name  for  the 

DAMASCUS,  now  called  Scham,  a  con-  Athenian  month  Pyanepsian. 
•iderable  town  of  Svria,  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  It  DA  MA  UN,  a  seaport  of  the  Deccan  of 
Is  situated  on  a  fertile  plain,  encompassed  with  HindiL^tan;  at  tlie  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Cam- 
hills,  and  finely  watered  bv  the  river  Barrady,  bay.  It  is  subject  to  the  Portuguese.  Lat  20. 
anciently  the  Pbarpbar,  the  stream  of  which  20  N.  Lon.  7^*  25  B. 
flows  through  the  city,  and  supplies  the  foun*  DA  MB.  e,  (dame^  French ;  dama^  Spanish.) 
tains,  bagnios,  and  houses.  The  appearance  of  1.  A  lady ;  tlie  old  title  of  honour  to  women, 
this  city  is  inexpressibly  beautiful  at  a  little  2.  Mistress  of  a  low  family  (L* Estrange).  3. 
distance,  bat  not  altogetlMr  to  fiae  within  it,  Woman  in  general  (JSkokepeare), 
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DiMB's  viOLBt,     In  botany.    See  Hes-  wliich  ii^as  ta  he  inflicteii  oo  Damon,  should  be 

PiRi9.  not  return  in  time ;  and  he  consequently  delU 

DAMIANISTS,  in  church  history,ll  branch  veri*(i  himself  into  the  hands  of  tlie  tyrant, 

of  die  ancient  acephali  severits.    They  a^^reed  Damon  returaed  at  the  appointed  momtfnt,  aod 

with  the  Catholics  in  admitting^  the  fourth  Dioiiysius  was  so  struck  with  the  fidelity  of 

council,  but  disowned  any  distinction  of  per-  these  two  frieuds,  tliat  he  remitted  the  punish- 

sons  in  tlie  Godhead ;  and  professed  one  single  ment,  and  entreated  them  to  permit  hini  to 

nature,  incapable  of  any  difference ;  and  yet  sliare  tlieir  friendship,  and  enjoy  their  con* 

they  called  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  fidence.  (Fai,  A/ax.) 

Ghost.  They  seem  to  have  been  a  kind  of  Sa-  DAMP.  a.  (dampe^  Dutch.)    1.  Moist ;  in- 

belllaas.    They  took  their  name  from  Damia*  dining  to  wet;  forgy  (Dryden).  2*  Dejected ; 

mw,  a  bishop  oif  Alexandria,  in  the  sixth  cen-  sunk ;  depressed  (ffiltim), 

tnrv.  Damp.    «•     1.  Fo^ ;  moist  air ;  moisture 

DAMIBTTA,  an  ancient  and  rich  town  of  (Dryden^  2.  A  noxious  vapour  eiiialed  from 
Egypt,  with  a  good  harbour,  and  a  Greek  the  earth  (^fVoodward).  3.  Dejection  i  de- 
archbishop's  see.  It  is  seated  on  one  of  the  pression  of  spirit  (^Roscomman). 
eastern  months  of  the  Nile,  and  contains  about  To  Damp.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  I.  To 
80,(NH)  inhabitanls.  This  was  the  ancient  Pe-  wet ;  to  moisten ;  to  make  humid.  2.  To  de- 
Insinm.    Lat.  31.  22  N.     Lon.  31.  55  £.  press ;  to  deject ;  to  cliill  (^Atterburyy  3.  To 

2b  DAMN.  V.  ff.  (damno^  Latin.)  l.To  weaken;  toaliate;  to hebeUte (AftV/oa;). 
doom  to  eternal  torments  in  a  fnture  state  (Ba-  DAMPI  BR  (William),  a  famous  navigator, 
am),  2.  To  procure  or  cause  to  be  eternally  descended  from  a  good  family  in  Somerset- 
condemned  (SoutK),  3.  To  condemn ;  to  ceu-  shire,  in  England,  was  bom  in  1652.  Losing 
sore  (Dryden),  4.  To  hoot  or  hiss  any  public  his  father  when  very  young,  he  was  sent  to  the 
perfonnance;  to  explode  {Pope).  sea,  where  he  soon  distinguished  himself,  par- 

DA'MNABLE.  a.  (from  damn.)    1.  De<  ticularly  in  the  Sonth  seas.   His  Voyage  round 

serving  damnation  (Hooker).  2.  Odious ;  per-  tlie  IVorld  is  well  known,  and  has  gone  through 

nidiHis^Skakspeare).  many  editions.  He  appears  afterwards  to  have 

DA'MNABLY.  ad,  (from  damnable.)    In  engaged  in  an  expedition  concerted  by  the 

snch  a  manner  as  to  incur  eternal  punishment  merchants  of  Bristol  to  the  South  sea,  com- 

CSotUk.)  manded  by  captain  Woods  Rogers,  who  sailed 

DAMNA'TION.  s.  (from  damn.)  Exclu-  in  Angnst  1708,  and  returned  by  September 

sion  from  divine  mercy ;  condemnation  to  eter-  1711:  out  we  have  no  further  particulars  of 

nal  punishment  (Taylor).  Uk  life  or  death. 

DA'MNATORY.  a.  (from  damnaiorius,  Dampibr's  sTE^ioaT,  a  passage  or  open- 

Lat.)  Containing  a  sentence  of  condemnation.  iDf  discoveised  by  captain  Dampier,  between 

DA'MNBD. /Mirt.  a.  (from  damn.^    Hate-  King  William's  cape  in  New  Guinea,  in  tlie 

fill ;  detestable ;  abominable  (Rewe.)  South  seas,  and  that  tract  to  the  eastward  of 

DAMNPFIC.  a.   (from  aamnify.)    Pro-  it,  wilii  which  it  was  formerly  thought  to  join, 

curing  loss:  mischievous.  DA'MPISHNESS*  f.  (from  damp).  Ten- 

n  DA'MNIFY.   V.  a.    (from  damnijico^  deocy  to  wetness;  fogginess;  moisture  (Ba* 

Lalin.)     1.  To  endamage ;  to  injure  (Locke),  com). 

2.  To  hurt;  to  impair  (Spenser).  DA'MPNESS.  #.  (from  damp).  Moisture; 

DA'MNINGNESS.    #.    (from  damning.)  iogginess  (Dryden). 

Tendency  to  procure  damnation  (Hammond).  DAMPS,  in  natural  history,  noxious  steams 

DAMOCLES,  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Dio-  and  exhalations,  frequently  found  in  mines, 

nysius  the  Elder,  of  Sicily.     He  admired  the  pits,  wells,  and  other  subterraneous  places, 

tyrant's  wealth,  and  pronounced  him  the  hap-  See  Gas. 

piest  man  on  earth.  Dionysius  prevailed  upon  DA'MPY.  a.  (from  damp.)  Dejected; 
him  to  undertake  for  a  while  tlie  charge  of  ghKHnv ;  sorrowful  (Hayward); 
royalty,  and  be  convinced  of  the  happiness  DAMSEL,  DamoisbI/,  or  Dahoiskai;, 
w4iich  a  sovereign  enjoyed.  Damocles  as-  an  ap^llat ion  anciently  given  to  all  young  |)oo- 
cended  the  throne,  and  w'hile  he  gazed  upon  pie  ot  g«nteel  or  noble  extraction  of  either  sex* 
the  ^veahh  and  splendour  that  surrounded  him,  e.  gr.  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  knights,  ba- 
be perceived  a  sword  hanginjr  over  his  head  by  rons,  and  even  of  kin^s.  Thus,  in  hintory,  we 
a  liorse-hair.  This  so  terrified  him,  that  all  readofthedamsel  Pepin, damsel  Louis  leUros, 
his  imagined  felicity  vanished  at  once,  and  he  damsel  Richard,  prince  of  Wales.  Pas^uier 
begged  Dionysius  to  remove  him  from  a  situa-  will  have  die  word  a  diminutive  of  dam,  an 
tion  whidi  exposed  his  life  to  sach  fears  and  ancient  name  for  lord  ;  as  in  some  authors  we 
dangers.  (Cicero),  r«»<i  l^w  l>i«M  for  Lord  God  ;  dam  chevalirr, 

DAMON;    The  most   celebrated   of  tiiis  kc.    Though  in  its  feminine  sense  he  takiss  it 

name  is  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  very  inti-  to  come  frocn  dame.    Others  derive  tlie  word 

mate  with  Pythias.     When  he  had  been  con-  from  domicetlue^  or  domniceUys,  a  diminutive 

demned  to  death  by  Dionysius,  he  obtained  of<foMii«w,9«<i#i^arvu#</omiJitw.''accordingly, 

from  the  tyrant  leave  to  go  and  settle  his  do-  Du  Cange  observes,  that  it  has  been  sumi'tinios 

mestic  afiarrs,  on  promise  of  returning  at  a  written  domenger.    They  who  hokl  ihe  sig- 

stateil  hoar  to  the  plaoe  Hi  execution.  iVtfaias  nory  of  -Commercy,  M.  de  la  Roque  tells  u», 

pledged  himself  tn  owkrgo  ti»  punwhment  attcicntly4islditittitbetitliBQf4(«mot>caif  .-.and 
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M.  de  Mcrcft  attiTet  us,  tbtt  the  Boblette  of  ^(tj  nons,  they  were  pronised  in  nMUrhige  to 

Bern issttHdiTided  into  three bodiet,orcbMet;  tlieir  cov^s;  and  belbre  the  celebmtion  of 

the  barons,  ^e  caTert«  and  the  daoisett,  damu  their  nuptmls,  Danani,  vrho  bad  hee«  infomed 

e«//«ff,  called  in  that  conntrj  domengeri.  The  bjr  an  orarle  that  he  was  to  he  killed  hy  one  of 

kings  of  Dennnu'k  and  Sweden  have  the  tame  his  sons-in-law,  made  hin  daughters  solemnly 

title,  as  appears  from  P6ntanas*s  History  of  promise  that  thry  woalil  destroy  ihetr  hii»> 

Denmark,  Hb.  tIi.  and  Tiii.  and  Henry  of  rands.    They  were  provided  with'  daggers  by 

Upsal's  History  of  Snec.  lib*  iii.     From  the  their  father,  and  all,  except  Hypermnestra^  tlie 

Sons  of  kin^  the  appellation  passed  to  those  wife  of  Lyncens,  mordered  tlieir  eoasins  the 

of  gtttA  lords  and  barons ;  and,  at  length,  to  first  night  of  their  naptials«  and  presented  him 

those  of  gentlemen  who  were  not  yet  knights,  with  the  heads  of  their  hasbands*    Hypen»- 

Damsbl,  at  present,  is  applied  to  all  maldf  nestra  was  summoned  to  appear  befbrs  he? 

or  girb  not  yet  married  t  provided  tbey  be  not  father,  but  the  nnanimoas  voice  of  the  peojple 

of  tot  lowest  class  of  people.  declared  her  innocent.   The  sisters,  aocording 

Damsbl  is  sometimes  also  applied  to  a  kind  to  the  more  received  opinion,  were  oondemMO 

of  tftensil  not  in  beds,  to  warm  old  men's  feet,  in  hell  to  fill  with  water  a  vessel  fall. of  boles, 

DAMSON,  the  fmit  of  the  pmnos  damas-  so  that  the  water  ran  ont  as  soon  as  poared  Into 

eeoa,  #hich,  when  perfectly  ripe,  affords  a  it,  and  therefore  their  labour  was  infinite,  and 

wholesome  article  for  pies,  tarts,  &c.  gently  their  punishment  eternal.     Apollodons  baa 

opening  the  body ;  bat  when  damsuns  are  not  given  a  catalogoe  of  the  names  of  the  Uaaaideei 

perfrctly  mature,  they  produce  cholicky  pains^  and  their  respective  husbands, 
diarrhcea,  and  convulsions  in  children.    See        DANAUS.    See  Dabtaidbb. 
pBOifva  and  Curysophyllum.  T9  DANCB.  v.  n,  (dmnser^  Fiencb.)    To 

DAN  (Tribe  of)j  in  ancient  geography,  lay  move  in  measure;  to  move  with  steps  eorre^ 

S.W.  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah,  between  it  and  the  spondent  to  tlie  sound  of  instruments  (JSkdk^ 

Mediterranean,  contiguous  to  that  of  Simeon,  speare). 

Daw.  t.  (from  dt^mtiit  Latin.)    The  old        To  Danci  attknoancb.  p.  «.    To  wait 

tenti  of  henoor  for  men  f  PhW).  withsuppleness  and ubsr4|uiiiusness(|{ii/eig^). 
DA  NAB,  in  fabulous  history,  the  danghter        ToUance,  v.  a.    To  make  to  dance  t  t» 

of  Acrisiut,  king  of  Argos^  by  Enrydioe.  She  put  into  a  liYely  motion  (Baeon). 
was  confhied  In  a  brazen  tower  by  her  fatheri        Dancb^  or  Daitginq,  as  at  present  prao- 

who  had  been  told  by  an  oraclct  that  his  daurh*  tised,  may  be  defined,  *«an  agreeable  motioK 

ter*s  son  would  put  hiih  to  death.    His  endea-  of  the  body,  adjusted  by  art  to  the  measufes  or 

Tours  to  prevent  Danae  f^om  becoming  a  mo-  tune  of  instruments,  or  of  the  voice.**    Hut, 

ther  proved  fruitless;  as  Jtnriter,  who  was  according  to  wiiat  some  leckon  more  agreeable 

enamonred  of  her,  introduced  himself  to  her  to  the  true  genius  of  tlie  art,  dancing  is  **  the 

bed,  by  changing  himself  intoa  golden  shower,  art  of  expressini;  the  sentiments  of  the  mind. 

From  his  embraces  Danae  had  a  son,  with  or  the  passions^^y  measure^l  steps  or  boandi, 

wliom  she  was  exposed  on  the  sea  bv  ber  fa-  that  are  made  in  cadence  hy  reguUted  motions 

ther.    The  wind  drove  the  bark  which  carried  of  the  body,  and  by  graceful  gestures ;  all  per- 

her  to  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Seriphus,  formed  to   correspt)nd  with  certain  musical 

where  site  was  saved  by  some  fisliermen,  and  sounds.*' 

carried  to  Polvdectes,  king  of  the  place,  whose        Then*  is  no  account  of  the  origin  of  the 

brother,calleaDict3rs, educated  the  child  called  practii*e  of  dancing  atiiong  mankind.     It  fo 

Fersens,  and  tenderly  treated  the  mother.  Po-  found  to  exist  among  all  nations  whatever, 

lydertes  fell  in  love  with  her  ;  but  as  he  was  even  the  most  rude  and  barbaruus ;  and,  in- 

afratd  of  her  son,  he  sent  him  to  conifuer  the  deed,  however  much  the  assistance  of  art  may 

Gorrons.      When  Perseus  had    victoriously  be  necessary  to  make  any  one  perfect  in  the 

finished  his  expedition,  he  retired  to  Argos  practice,  the  fotmdation  must  certainly  lie  in 

with  Danae  to  the  house  of  Acrisius,  wlwm  tlie  mechanism  of  the  human  body  itself. 
he  inadvertently  killed.    Some  suppose  that  it        The  connection  that  there  is  between  certain 

was  Proetus,  the  brother  of  Acrisras,  who  in-  sounds  and  those  motions  of  the  human  body 

trodncedhimselfto  Danae  in  the  brazen  tower;  called  (lancil)^^  hatli  seldom   been  enquired 

and  instead  of  a  golden  shower,  it  was  main-  into,  though  it  is  i*frtaiiily  a  very  curious  spe- 

loined,  that  the  keepers  of  Danae  were  bribed  cnlatiun.  "  The  powei;  of  certain  sounds  not 

by  the  gold  of  her  seducer.  only  over  the  human  species,  but  e\'cn  over  the 

Danab,  an  ancient  coin;  somewhat  more  inatiimatc  creation,  is  indeed  very  Bnr|irising. 
than  an  obolus.  It  is  conjectnrecl  by  very  eminent  philoso- 

DANJRJit  in  botany,  a  ^im  of  the  class  phers,  that  alt  the  sensations  and  passions  to 

cryptogamia,    order    filices.      Fructification  which  we  are  subject,  ore  intimately  connected 

oblong-llneor,  transversely  Immened  in  the  with  the  vibrations  excited  in  the  nerves  of  the 

frond,  parallel,  many-celled  ;  cells  in  a  double  human  body.    Hence,  musical  sounds  have  the 

row,  openitig  upwards;  seeds  numerous,  verv  ^reatevt  power  over  those  people  who  are  c^-a 

minute.    Two  species  only ;  d.  nodosa,  and  if.  delicate  sensible  frame,  and  who  have  strong 

alata.  passions.     If  it  be  true,  therefore,  that  eveiy 

DANAIDRS,  in  fkbalons  history,  the  fifty  passion  in  the  human  breast  in  some  measure 

daughters  of  Ommjos,  kittg  of  Argos.    When  depends  upon  a  certain  affection  of  the  nervous 

AdrwK^MgfflimmmwtkEgfftmib bis  system*  or  a  certain  eleetrie  vibrodMi  \%^SHt 
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I)  A  N 

^ai.^  ic. ;  for  directions  to  perform 

..^  uvuiacV)  taste,  and  ele^'-ance,  lie 

cM»e  who  piHitVi^hedly  teach  this  art. 

.%  .K'livy  days  ut'  uutumii  and  iii liter, 

lie  atulo^phere  i»  loaded  with  humid 

_    «  ess  wheu  a  hedentary  lift*  tlisposes  the 

.  .1^.1   ShIv   to   hypoolioiidriacal   alVectitMis, 

^«.ii^   i'i  an  aflmirahle  aniiiMMiient.     Inde- 

^ui^euSiVof  the  henelicial  effects  which  music 

-...t4  4  cheerful  com|>any  (iisplay  on  a  suscepti- 

.••r  :uiud,  moderate  dances  pussessi  every  a<lvaii- 

ui^tf  of  irentle  exercise.     But  thobe  maniacal 

Mritini*»  and  fresticulations,  which  have  lately 

:H^.AMne  fashionable  in  this  cunntry,  under  the 

iftprllutioii  of  (ierman  Vaults,  (or  rather  U'al- 

jen,  i.  e.  perfonning'  a  ciieniar  motion,  like 

ihat  of  a  man  on  the  eve  of  intoxication),  are 

attended  with  very  dilferent  cHTeets.    It  would 

he  superfluous  to  enumerate  the   pernicious 

irons(*quences  n'sultintr  from  that  frantic  incli- 

nation  to  distort  the ^lunian  frame:  we  may 

ci>nhdeiitlv  assert,  that  Walzen  is  at  present 

almost  universally  explodeii  in  the  cultivated 

circles  of  society  auiong-  the  iiemians,  who 

consider  it  as  a  dangerous  and  vulvar  dance. 

Violent  dancing,  especially  in  the  heatinl 
atmosphere  of  a  crowded  assen'ii>iy,  produces  a 
temporary  fever,  even  in  the  by-standers,  who 
inspire  an  air  exceed int^ly  vitiated  by  the 
breath  of  persons  apparently  in  a  semi-deliri' 
oils  trance,  and  by  the  sutfocating-  vapour  of 
candles.  The  blood  is  unnaturally  propelled 
to  the  breast  and  head;  hence  arise  frequent 
colds,  couirhs,  and  periodical  heudarhs  ;  |ier- 
spiration  is  wantonly  checked  ;  the  iun;r^  are 
forcibly  expanded,  and  the  foundation  is  tiH> 
often  laid  tor  that  direful  disease,  consump- 
tion. 

JJ.\'XCER.  8,  (from  tlanre.)  One  that 
practises  the  artof  dancin^:  (MfNuc'). 

L^a.NTBR  (Kope),  sniTHufHittf,  a  pt-rsoii 
who  walks,  leaps,  dances,  and  performs  si*veral 
other  feats,  upon  a  small  rope  or  wire.  '1  he 
ancients  had  their  rope  dancers  as  well  as  we. 
'J'hese  had  four  several  nays  of  exercisinj;  their 
art :  liie  first  vaulted,  or  turned  round  tiie  ro|K* 
like  a  wheel  nmnd  itsaxi»,  and  there  hun^  hy 
the  heels  or  neck.  The  sii'oiid  tlew  or  slid 
fnnu  aliove,  resting  on  thestoniach,  uith  tiieir 
arms  and  leirs  extended.  Titc  third  r.tn  .lUnii: 
a  rv>pe  stretched  in  a  ri&:hl  line,  or  up  and 
doiin.  Lastly,  the  fourth  nut  only  ivalkrd  on 
tiie  ro^HV  but  made  ^urprisin^:  le.i^s  and  turns 
thrreon. 

l*A\cKhS.  in  eiTieMafiicil  l.i>?ory.  a  sect 
that  >i>rti:i;r  up  at  .\ix-l.i-(  «,»:•«  iic  in  K47o. 
and  ^preaii  throiii:h  Klaiuiets.  IVivii^ut  Surh 
$»'\e>  Here  suddenly  sfizfd  iiiiti  liaiuM.i:  tii«. 
and  rou'.inued  tin  in  with  exTir.-i.c  ii.-ii:..  r. 
till  they  wereq-iile  r\i».iu>Tia  :  aui  ui  ir.i-^i* 
times  the\  pret<  ii>!t-il  to  ii-ct:ie  iw  i.tl^  i  t.l 
lisioiis.  I'lic  Frercii  pr»«^t".r:>,  i«r  n'..»«i.. 
sioni«!s,  ill  later  times,  a:  d  sori.e  ui.  :  u  f.'..>i- 
d:s!s  in  iur  om n  Cv»a.  ::\.  r^xu.'.^o  :!k'm.- 
more  asu'irni  r\vi^iou>  dA!\iv":> 

P.\Ni'Kri  F.'*  in  hiraUiri.  i^  ule;:  t  •■ 
ouriii^c  ot  A\\\  iKt|tt;iie.  or  orviiitjiii.  i>  .i.  :%  uu  •! 
\tiv  iar;:rU  :  ttic  UiccLes^o:  t.»i  ;!....«..:... i « 
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WiiifT  tlie  only  tiling  tliat  distinf^nislm  it  from  and  died  at  Pkrit  fall  of  honoart  in  17^.    He 

indented.  wrote  Memoirs  in  MS.  from  which  Voltaire 

Th«>re  \%  also  a  bearing  of  a  bend,  railed  and  othermnthors  have  gleaned  many  curious 

doiifite  danrette;   tha%  he  brareth   azure,   a  particulars, 
benfi  doiihie  fiancett^  arirent.  DA'NCiKR.  s,  (danger^  French.)     Risk; 

nA'XCIXiJ-MASTKR.     s,    (dance    and  haiard ;  peril  (i4c/#). 
matter.^    One  who  teaches  the  art  of  dancing         To  I) a' ft oek,  v,  a.    To  put  in  haxartl ;  to 

(  Lackey  endanger  {Shaktpeare), 

Dancing  SCHOOL.   9.     The  school   where         Danocr  (Isles  of),  three  islands  in  the  S. 

the  art  of  danring  is  tan^t  ([/ RMtrangc).  Pacific  ocean,  seen  by  Commodore  BjTon  in 

DANDELI'OX.  s.  (aent  de  lion^  French.)  1765;  hut  were  so  surrounded  by  rocks  and 

The  name  of  a  plant.     See  Taraxacum.  breakers  that  it  was  unsafe  to  attempt  to  land. 

DANDIXI    (Jerome),    an    Italian  Jesuit,  Lat.  10.  15  S.     Lon.  169.  28  W. 
born  at  Oleiia  in  1551.     fie  became  a  cele-         DA'XGBRLBSS.  a.  (from  (/an^cr.)  With- 

brated  professor  of  philosophy,  and  was  rector  out  hazard  ;  without  risk  (^Sidne^y 
of  seveial  colleges.    Clement  VIII.  sent  him         DA'NORROUS.  a.  (from  danger,)  Haiard- 

as  his  nuncio  to   the  Maronites  of  Libanus.  ons;  perilous;  fall  of  danger  (^rvi/eii). 
Of  ^his  journey  he  wrote  an  account,  which         DA'NGEROUSLY.  a</.  Hazaroonsly;  pe- 

was  translated'  into  French,  and  printed   in  rilously ;  with  danger  (Hammond). 
1675.     He  died  at  For li  in  1631.     He  wrote        DA'NGEROIJSNRSS.  s,  (from  dumger- 

a  Commentary  on  Aristotle*8  three  books  de  ous^     Danger;  hazard:  peril  (Boyle\ 
Anima.  (fFatkins).  To  DA'NOLE.  v.  n.  (from  hang.)     I.  To 

Dandini  (Pietro),  a  painter  of  Florence,  hang  loose  and  quivering  (Smith).    2.  To 

horn  in  1646,  and  died  m  1712.     He  was  iu  hang  upon  any  one;  to  be  a  humble  follower 

the  si*r7ice  of  the  grand-duke  almost  constantly,  (Swift). 

so  that  fe%ir  of  his  pictures  are  to  be  found  out         DA'NOLER.  s.  (from  dangle.)    A  man 

of  his  own  country.    He  was  Terv  successful  in  that  hangs  about  women  (Ralph). 
imitating  great  tnasters.  (fVatktni).  DANICAN  (Andre),  better  kno\m  by  the 

Dandini  (Caesare),  an  historical  painter,  name  of  Philidor;  a  celebrated  writer  on  cness. 

of  Florence.     He  was  uncle  to  the  pn»ceding.  He  tvas  born  at  Paris,  and  resided  for  sereral 

There  are  several  noble  pictures  of  his  painting  years  in   Ensfland,   where   he  published   hit 

in  the  chtirches  of  Florence,  (fratkins).  Analysis  du  Jen  des  Echecs,  in  1749.   He  alio 

Dandini   (Hercule  Francois),  an    Italian  pompose<l  music  with  good  success.     He  died 

count  and  professor  of  law  at  Padua;  born  in  in  1/95. 

1691,   and  died  in    1717.     He  wrote,    I.  De        DAMRL  (judgment  of  Ood)  Uie  prophet, 
Forensi  scrihcndi  ratione.     2.  De  servitntibns  was  descended  from  the  royal  family  of  Darid, 
pne<liorum  intecpretationes  per  enistolas,  &c.  and  carried   C4intive  to    Hubylon  when  Tery 
DA'XDIPIIAT.  s.  (dnndin,  French.)     A  young.  A.  M.  3398.    In  the  captivity,  Dttniel 
little  fellow;  an  urchin.  eminently  distin^uisheil  himself  in  tne  expla- 
To  DA'XDLE.   v.  a.  (ffandel**n^  Dutch.)  nation  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dreams,  and  the 
I.  To  sliake  a  child  on  the  knee  (Temple).  2.  handtvriting  against  lielshaizar,  and  in  his 
To  fondle ;  to  treat  like  a  chihl  (^Udiion).  3.  own  escape  from  the  linn*s  den.     Here,  like- 
To  delay;  to  procrastinate  (Shaknpeare).  wis**,  he  was  favoured  with  many  remarkable 
DA'N  DLER.  9.  He  that  dandles  or  fondles  visions  concerning  future  events.    His  proplie- 
children.  cies  concerning  the  Messiah,  and  other  great 
DA'NDRUFF.t.  (ran,  the  itch,  and  t>jio)c,  events  of  aftertiines,  are  so  clear  and  explicit, 
sordid.)    Scabs  in  tlie  head.     See  Pitiria-  that  Porphyry  objected,  that  they  must  have 
8IS.  been   written'  after  the  facts  haci  happened. 
DANEBERO,  a  town  of  f'xtwer  Saxony,  The  Jews  do  not  reckon  Daniel  among  the 
in  Germany,  belonging  to  the  elector  of  Han-  prophets,  l>ecause  he  lived  the  life  of  a  courtier 
over.     Lat'.  53.  4  N.     Lon.  1 1.  29  E.  rather  than  of  a  prophet;  and  because  his  re- 
DANKfiELT,  an  annnal  tax  laitl  on  the  velations  were  not  in  the  prophetic  way,  but 
Anglo  Saxons,  first  of  U.  and  afterwards  of  by  dream  and  vision  in  the  night,  whicli  they 
2#.  for  every  hide  of  land  thn)Ugh  the  realm,  consider  as  the  lowest  degree  of  revelation, 
for  maintaining  such  a  number  of  forces  as  Hut  our  Saviour,  b^  acknowledging  Daniel  a 
were  thought  sufficient  to  clear  the  liritisli  prophet.  Matt.  xxiv.  15,   puts  his  prophetic 
seas  of  Danish  pirates,  wliich  heretofore  great-  character  Iwvoiid  dispute.     Among  the  pro- 
ly  annoyed  our  coasts.    Danegelt  wus  first  iin-  phets,  says  $ir  Isaac  Xewton,  Daniel  is  most 
posed  as  a  standing  yearly  tax  on  the  whole  distinct  in  order  of  time,  and  easiest  to  be  un- 
nation,  under  kinr  Ethelred,  A*  D.  991.  derstoml:  and  therefore,  in  things  that  relate 
DANE-WORi ,  in  botany.    See  Ebi'lus.  to  the  last  times,  he  must  be  made  a  key  to  the 
DANGEAU    (Lewis    Courcillon    de),    a  rest.    All  his  prophecies  relate  one  to  another, 
French  abbot,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1723,  a^jr^d  as  if  they  were  but  several  parts  of  the  same 
80.     He  invented  several  games  for  teaching  prophecy :  tlie  first  is  the  easiest  to  be  under- 
young  persons  geography,  nistory,  and  gram,  stood,  and   every  following  prophecy  adds 
mar.    He  also  wrote  Dialogues  on  the  Immor-  something  new  to  the  former.    It  is  generally 
tality  of  the  Soul.  believed,  that  Daniel  died  in  Chaldea,  and  that 
Danokav   (Philip    de   Courcillon,    mar-  lie  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  permission 
qnis  de),  broCner  of  llie  above,  bom  in  1638,  granted  by  Cynia  to  iHft  iew««  q\  t^VqctcCv^^  V(^ 
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"tfieir  owa  eoantry.    Daaiei*s  same  i$  not  pre-  antiqalUes  have  been  fonnd  there,  and  so  litth* 

iixed  to  hifl  book ;  yet,  as  Prldeaux  oibsenret,  mention  is  made  of  it  and  its  ancient  inhabit- 

ithe  msiuy  passages,  in  whioh  he  upeaks  of  ants  by  Roman  writers, 

himself  m  the  first  person,  are  sufficient  proof  DANNENBERG,  or  Dannebero,  a  town 

that  he  was  the  author  of  U.    The  book  of  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxouy, 

Daniel  contains  a  history  of  many  things  done  and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same  name,  iii 

io  the  Babylonian  and  Persian  empires;  as  the  principality  of  Luneber^,  on  the  Jctze. 

well  as  a  prophecy  of  things  to  be  done,  and  Beer  is   the  nrinciple  article  of  romnierce. 

many  calamities  to  be  executed,  with  a  final  The  number  oi  inhabitants  about  10(KK 

deliverance  to  the  ^lory  of  <]k)d*sp<*op1e.  The  DANTE,  a  famous  Italian  poet,  born  at 

style  in  which  Daniel  wrote  is  neither  sp  lofty  Florence  in  1 265.    Dante  was  of  an  auibitious 

nor  so  figurative  as  that  of  the  other  prophets:  turn,  and  joined  one  of  the  factions  which 

it  is,  however,  olear  and  concise,  and  his,de-  then  disturbed  Florence:  but  the  party  to 

Bcriptions  simple  and  natural;  ;in  short,  his  which  he  belonged  proving  the  weakest,  he 

language  is  more  like  that  of  a^historian  than  was  baninhed.     He    tlien  prevailed  on   the 

of  a  prophet.    Part  of  the  book  of  Daniel  was  prince  of  Verona  to  make  war  on  the  Floren- 

origmally  written  in  the  Chaldee  language,  tines,  which  did  not  answer  his  expectations ; 

viz.  from  chap.  ii.  4,  to  the  end  of  the  vii.  neither  could  he  get  himself  recalled.    He 

chap,  it  is  aupposed  to  be  so  written,  on  ac-  died  at  Ravenna  in  Jd21.     He  wrote  id  his 

count  of  the  •Chaldean  or  Babylonish  affairs  exile  a  triple  poem  called  :Divina  Commedia, 

which  are  tieated  of  in  that  part.    The  rest  of  on  Paradise,. Purgatory,  and  Hell,  which  shows 

the  book  is  in  Hebrew.  a  wonderful  imagination;  but  the  satirical 

Danul  (Samuel),  an  English  poet  and  spirit  which  .he  breathes  is  very  bitter.    He 

ihiatorian.    He  was  born  in  Somersetshire,  attacks  the  city  of  Florence,  the  French  king, 

1562,  and  educated  at  Magdalen  college,  <lx-  and  the  pope,  in  it,  with  great  virulence,  as 

.  ford ;  on  leaving  which,  lie  became  groom  of  the  authors  of  his  misfortunes ;  whereas,  they 

the  privy  chamber -to  the  queen  of  James  I.  proceeded  from  his  own  turbulent  disposition. 

At  toe  closeof  his  life  he  retired  to  his  native  His  works  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1564,  in 

county,  where  he  died  in  1619.     His  poems  folio:  but  the  Commedia  is  the  work  to  which 

irere  collected,  and  printed  in  2  vols.  12mo.  he  owes  his  celebrity.    Mr.  Boyd*s  translation 

17 IB.     He  wrote  tlie  History  of  England  to  of  the  Inferno,  Purgatorio,  and  Paradiso,  has 

the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  which,  been  much  admired. 

according  to  some  authors,  is  the  crown  of  all  Dante   (Peter  Vincent),   a  native  of  Pc- 

his  works.  rouse,  who  imitated  the  style  of  the  preceding 

Daniel    (Gabriel),    a    French    historian,  poet  with  so  much  success,  that  his  perform- 

He  was  born  at  Roan  in  1646,  and  entered  ances  have  frequently  gone  under  his  name, 

among  the  Jesuits  at  the  age  of  18.    One  of  He  was  also  a  good  mathematician,  and  died 

his  first  productions  was  a  Voyage  to  the  World  in  1 522. 

of  Cartesius,  a  work  of  great  wit,  and  which  DANTZIC,  the  metropolis  of  the  palatinate 

has  been  translated  into  several  languages,  of  Pomerania,  in  Poland.     It  is  the  see  of  a 

His  greatest  performance,  however,  is,  the  bishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  university.     It  is 

History  of  France,  published  at  Paris  in  3  vols,  one  of  the  greatest  granaries  in  the  world  ;  for 

folio,  1713;  but  afti'rwards  enlarged  to  7  vols,  upwards  of  700,000  tons  of  corn  are  annually 

4to,   1/22.     He  also  wrote  several  miscella*  exported  from  this  place  alone.     It  contains 

neous  and  theological  treatises.    He  died  at  about  200,000  inhabitants,   who  are  f(»r  the 

Paris  in  1728.  most  part  Lutherans.     Dantiic  was  a  kind  of 

DANK,  a  Persian  silver  coin,  weighing  the  republic,  and  its  jurisdiction  extended  about 

16th  of  a  dram.  50  miles  round  it;  the  inhabitants  maintained 

Dank,  a,  (from  iuneken^  (lerman.)  Damp  ;  a  strong  garrison  at  their  own  expence;  but, 

humid ;  moist ;  wet  (Miiian).  alas !  so  anxious  are  some  princes  to  get  pos. 

DA'NKISH.  a.  Somewhat  d%nUr(Shak,),  session  of  the  territories  ot  their  neighbours, 

DANMONII,  an  ancient  British  nation,  tliatthekingof  Prussia, partl]^  by  intrigue,  and 
supposed  to  have  inhabite<l  that  tract  of  conn-  partly  by  force,  annexed  to  his  own  dominions 
try  which  is  now  called  Cornwall  and  Devon-  Dantzic'  with  its  territory  in  the  spring  of 
shire,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  British  1793.  It  is  160  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Warsaw, 
ocean,  on  the  west  by  St.  Gi'orge*s  channel,  on  Lat.  54.  22  N.  Ixm.  18.  37  E. 
the  north  by  the  Severn  sea,  and  on  the  east  DA>kUBE,  the  largest  river  in  Europe, 
by  the  country  of  the  Durotriges.  Some  other  rising  at  Donexchingen,  in  the  Black  Forest, 
ilritish  tribe's  were  also  seated  within  these  in  the  circle  of  Suabia,  in  Germanv;  and 
limits;  as  the  Cossini  and  Ostidamnii,  who  running  N  B.  through  Suabiii,  bv  (■lui,  tho 
were  probably  particuUr  clans  of  the  Danmo-  capital  of  that  country  ;  and  then  iB.  through 
.  nii ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Baxter,  they  were  Bavaria  and  Austria,  passes  by  Ratisbon,  Pas- 
the  keepers  of  their  flocks  and  herds.  As  the  sau.  Ens,  and  Vienna.  It  tlien  enters  Hun- 
several  tribes  of  the  Danmonii  snbroitted  with-  gary,  and  runs  SuB.  from  Presbnrg  to  Bnda, 
out  much  resistance  to  the  Romans,  and  never  and*  so  on  to  Belgrade ;  after  which  it  divides 
joined  in  any  revolt  against  them,  that  people  Bulgaria  from  IMTorlachia  and  Moldavia,  dis- 
were  under  no  necessity  of  building  many  charging  itself  by  several  channels  into  the 
forts,  or  keeping  many  garrisons  in  ihairconu-  BUck  sea,  in  the  province  of  Bessarabia.  1 1 
try.    This  is  the  reason  why  tofsw-ftoman  was  called  the  later  by  the. ancients.  It  begins 
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to  be  narigil»1«  for  boats  atUI«»Mid  recciTvt  a  yard  in  hei^tit.    In  o»r  oim  coantiy  t\t 

aereral  lar^e  rifprft  as  it  mmcs  along.     It  is  Aowers  Ho  not  appear  till  June,  and  are  raivly 

90  deep  betnreen  Bn<Hi  and  Belfpmdei,  tluU  the  followed  by  seeds. 

Turks  and  Uermans  bare  bad  tnen  of  war  npon  5.   i>.  cneormn.      Spear-leaved  dapbae;  a 

it;  and  yet  it  w  not  navigable  tu  tlie  Black  deoidaoiis  sbrub  of  Hie  south  of  Europe,  rising 

sea,  on  account  of  the  cataracts.  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high  :  witfi  fascicled, 

DANVILLE,  a  town  of  Tnited  America,  teniiina),  sesnilr  flowers,  red  or  white ;  leaves 

in  the  state  of  Kentucky;  thirty-three  niiles  hmretdate,  naked,  nnicronnte. 

S.S.E.  of  Frankfurt.  6.  I>.  alpina.    Alpine  daphne  or  diameloMi. 

l>ANVtH',  a  town  fif  France,  in  the  dc-  A  native  of  Italy  and  the  Alps,  rising  to 

partment  of  the  Calvados,  and  chief  place  of  a  about  a  yard  in  height,  with  sessile,  aggvegate, 

canton,  in  the  district  of  A'ire :  silt  leagiH's  S.  lateral  tloweni,  appearing  in  March,  fragrant 

Baveux.                                                 *"  In  o<toar ;  }tnccceded  by  red  berries  that  ripeu 

h  DAP.  V.  ft.  (corrupted  from  dip,)    To  in  September. 

let  fali  gently  into  the  water  {H^mlton),  7.  D.  odora.     Odoroas  daphne ;  so  named 

DA  PA'J'l  C  Al^  «.  (from  ditpiOicui,  Lat)  from  tlie  exqaisite  perfume  of  tU  flower,  which 

SomptnoQs  in  cheer  (^Bailey),  exceeds  all  the  rest  of  the  tribe.   It  is  a  native 

DAPHNE,  in  fiibulons  history,  tlie  dangli-  of  Thina  and  Japan,  with  a  many-liowered, 

trrof  tlie  river  Pencns,  who  being  beloved  by  terminal,  nearly  sessile  head  of  flowers,  aad 

Apollo,  and  flying  from  htm  to  preserve  her  scattened,  oblong-lanceolate,  glabrous  leaves, 

chastity,  was,  on  her  entreaties,  cnangnl  into  In  this  country  it  must  bo  cultivated  as  a 

a  laurel,  irhote  leaves  Apollo  immediately  con-  grren-honse  plant. 

•eerated  to  bind  his  temples,  and  made  that  For  the  medical  virtues  of  the  root  of  the 

tree  the  reward  of  poetry.  daphne  meaereum,   see   Mbsirbvm,    under 

Da'PHNB.    Spurge  laorel.     Id  botany,  a  which  name  it  is  most   known    oflicinally. 

geuos  of  the  class  octandria,  order  monogynia.  lliese  plants  sliould  be  differently  raised,  ac- 

Calyic  four-cleft,  reseDiblin|r  «  corol,  wither-  cording  to  the  different  kinds :  the  meiereon 

ing  but  permanent,  enclosing  the  stamens  ;  and  its  varieties  are  best  propagated  by  sowing 

corolless ;  berry  one-seeded.    Thirty  species,  the  seeds  or  berries  as  soon  as  they  beoome 

chiefly  European,    many  Asiatic  :    some    of  perfectly  ripe,  which  is  about  August,  on  beds 

which  have  lateral  and  some  terminal  flowen.  of  light'sandy  earth.    In  these  beds  the  young 

The  following  are  those   chiefly  worth  no-  plants  may  remain  till  the  beginning  of  tlie 

ticing.  second  autumn  ;  when  they  should  be  renMnred, 

1.  D.  mezereon.  Common  meaereon  or  and  set  out  in  nnrserv-rows,  at  the  distance  of 
spurge-olive ;  a  low  deciduous  shnih,  found  a  foot  ami  a  half,  and  ten  or  twelve  inches  In 
in  this  woods  o(  Germany,  and  of  our  own  the  rows.  After  having  been  two  years  In 
country  ;  with  sessile  flowers  in  threes  on  the  this  nitnation  they  are  in  a  proper  condition 
stem,  leaves  lanceolate.  Its  80pd$  are  denomi-  for  lieing  planted  out  where  they  are  to  re- 
nated  in  the  dtspensatories  coccoguidia :  grana  main. 

cnidia  :   Cocci  cnidii,   ivhich    see.      Tliere  Most  of  the  oilier  species  may  be  increased 

are  four  varieties  of  this  eh*gant  plant;  all  of  both  by  seeds  and  layers  of  the  yonng  shoots, 

which  are  common  to  our  flower  ami  slinib  or  by  cuttings.   The  layers  or  cuttinp  should 

gardens,  and  have  the  multiform  boast  of  offer-  be  laid  dcMvii  or  plaiiteil  out  in  the  wginning 

inff  an  exquisite  perfume  alon^  with  a  beau-  of  the  autumn.    I'lie  last  sort  can  only  Iw 

tifal  flower,  and  uoth  so  early  in  the  year,  as  propagated  by  seeds,  obtaincid  from  its  native 

to  anticipate  ahnott  every  other  flower ;  tlie  situation,  sown  on  a  gentle  hot-bed  in  the 

enrol  appearing  generally  in  Februar\',  and  spring  or  autumn ;  the  young  plants  being 

often  in  January.    Independently  of  which,  afterwards  plsced  in  a  green-house, 

tlie  berries  whicn  succeed  the  flowers  aic  in  DAPHNE PHORl A,  a  festival  In  honour 

themselves  of  captivating  hue  and  lustre,  and  of  Apollo,  celebrated  every  ninth  year  by  the 

continue  thncmgh  the  whole  of  the  summer.  Boeotians.     It  was  then  usual   to'  adorn  an 

2.  D.  tfaymelKa.  Milk-wort-leaved  daphne,  olive  boui^h  with  g^arlands  of  laurel  and  other 
a  native  of  Spain,  with  sessile  axilUr}*  flowers  ;  flowers,  and  place  on  the  top  a  brazen  globe, 
leaves  lanceolate;  branches  quite  simple:  a  on  whtrli  were  suspended  smaller  ones.  In 
deciduous  shrub,  about  a  yard  in  height ;  the  the  middle  were  placed  a  number  of  crowns, 
flowers  appear  in  March,  of  a  greenish  hue;  and  arlobe  of  infifrior  size,  and  tlie  bottom 
and  are  succeeded  by  yell<Hv  berries.  was  anorned  with  a  ftaflfron-coloured  garment. 

3.  D.  bnreola.  Common  spurge-laurel,  or  The  glol)e  on  the  top  represented  tlie  sun  or 
ever-green  daphne.  Pound  in  our  own  woods,  Apollo.  That  in  the  middle  was  an  emblem 
as  also  in  those  of  f  Germany  and  Switzerland  ;  ol  the  moon,  and  the  other  of  the  stars.  Hie 
bearing  axillary,  five-flowere<l  racemes,  with  crowns,  which  were  365  in  number,  repre- 
^labrons  lanceolate  leaves.  Tlie  flowers  appear  sented  the  sun's  annual  revolution.  This  bough 
in  January,  and  continue  till  April,  and  are  was  carried  in  solemn  procession  by  a  beauti- 
accompanied  with  a  pleasant  perfume.  ful  youth  of  an  illustrious  family,  and  whose 

4.  D.  ooidiom  or  gwidium.  The  thymelaea  parents  were  both  living.  The  youth  was 
of  Gerard.  Flai-leaved  daphtie :  with  terminal  dressed  in  rich  garments  which  reached  to  the 
panicled  racemes ;  leaves  linear,  lanceolate,  rronnd,  his  hair  hunff  loose  and  dishevelled, 
cuspidate,  with  a  point.  A  low  deddoous  his  ImMl-ivaa  covered  with  a  golden  crown, 
sbfub  of  *Itiljr  omI  DfHin,  aooMtiflMt  ri«Bg  to  mad  he  wore  on  hit  feet  shoes  odled  l\9hiccv 
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tkl«,  from  Iplilcratcft  in  Athenian,  who  first  and  snch  was  either  the  respect  paid  to  science, 

inVentrd  them.     He  was  called  Aafm^po;,  lau-  or  the  mercy  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  James*s  that 

rel-bearer ;  and  at  the  time  he  executed  the  he  was  treated,  not  as  an  Irish  rebel,  but  as  a 

office  of  priest  of  Apollo.     He  was  preceded  French  subject  fighting  for  hiit  king  and  his 

by  one  of^  his  nearest  relations  bearing  a  rod  country. 

adorned  with  garlands,  and  behind  him  fol-        In  1760,  Darcy  published  an  Essay  on  Ar- 

lowed  a  train  of  virgins  with  branches  in  their  tillery,  containing  some  curious  experiments 

hands.    In  this  order  the  procession  advanced  on  the  charges  of  gunpowder,  &c.  &c.  and 

as  far  as  the  temple  of  Apollo,  surnamed  Is*  improvements  on  those  of  the  ingenious  Ro- 

menius,  where  supplicatory  hymns  were  sang  bins ;  a  kind  of  experiments  which  our  author 

to  the  god.  ,  carried  on  occasionally  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

DAPIFCR,  the  dignity  or  office  of  grand-  In  1765,  he  gave  to  the  public  the  most  iuge> 

master  of  a  prince's  household.     The  word  nious  of  all  his  works,  his  Memoir  on  the 

literally  signifies  a  dish-carrier.    At  the  coro-  Dnration  of  the  Sensation  of  Sight ;  in  which 

nation  of  tiie  emperor  of  Germany,  the  arch-  he  endeavours  to  prove,  and  indeed  comoletely 

dapifer  carries  the  first  dish  of  meat  to  table  proves,  that  a  body  may  sometimes  pass  by  our 

on  horseback.  eyes  without  producing  a  sensation  attended 

DA'PPER.  a.  (dapper,,  Dutch.)  Little  and  with  consciousness  of  marking  its  presence, 

active ;  lively  without  bulk  (Milton).  otherwise  than  by  weakening  the  brightness 

DA'PPERLINO.  9.  A  dwarf  (wftiMiror/A).  of  the  object  which  it  may  chance  to  cover  in 

DAPPLE.  Horses  are  so  called  which  have  its  passage.     If,  in  this  work,  he  shall  be 

partial  variegated  hues  in  the  coat,  of  diffi»rent  thought  to  have  taken  hints  from  Dr.  Hartley, 

4izes,  constituting  small  circles,  both*  lighter  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  say,  that  some 

and  darker  than  the  general  colour  of  the  of  our  most  celebrated  writers  on  vision  have 

horse.     Hence  we  have  dapple  bays,  dapple  since  been  beholden  to  Darcy.    No  man,  in- 

grevs,  and  sometimes  dapple  blacks.  deed,  has  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  being  in- 

to  Da'pplb.  v.  n.    To  streak ;  to  vary  debted  to  him ;  for  all  his  works  display,  in 

(fiacon),  an  eminent  degree,  the  union  of  genius  and 

DAR.  8,     A  fish ;  being  the  dace.  philosophy  ;  but  as  he  measured  every  thing 

DARAH,    or  Dra^^  a  river  of    Africa,  upon  the  largest  scale,  and  required  extreme  ac- 

which  rises  in  the  greater  Atlas,  not  far  from  curacy  in  experiment,  neither  his  time,  fortune, 

Tefza,  and  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  near  Cape  nor  avocations,  allowed  him  to  execute  more 

Non.  than  a  very  small  part  of  what  he  projected. 

Darau,  or   Dras,    a  country  of   Africa,         In   his  disposition,  Darcy  was    amiable, 

bounded  on  the  north  by  Morocco,  Gezula,  spirited,  lively,  and  a  lover  of  independence ; 

and  Tafilet,  on  the  east  and  the  south  by  Za-  a  passion  to  which  he  nobly  sacrificed,  even 

hara,  and  on  the  west  by  Sus,  and  takes  its  in  the  midst  of  literary  society.     He  died  of  a 

name  from  the  river  Darah,  or  Dras,  which  cholera  morbus  in  l/7i^,  at  54  years  of  age. 

passes  through  it;  the  principal  produce  is  in-  He  was  admitted  of  the  Frencn  academy  in 

digo  and  dates :  the  innabitants  are  Arabians  1749,  and  was  made  pensioner-geometrician  in 

and  Mahometans.  1770.     His  essays,  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of 

DARCY  (Count),  an  ingenious  philosopher  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  are  various  and  very 

and  mathematician,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  the  ingenious,  and  are  contained  in  the  volumes 

year  1725;  but  his  friends  being,  like  many  for  the  years  1742,  1747,  1749,   1750,  1751, 

other  great  and  good  families  at  that  period,  1752,   1753,  1754.  1758,   1759,   1760,   1765, 

attached  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  he  was  at  14  and  in  tom.  1.  of  the  Savans  Etrangers. 
years  of  age  sent  to  France,  where  he  spent        DARAPII^  among  logicians,  one  of  the 

the  rest  of  his  life.    Giving  early  iiidications  modes  of  syllogisms  of  the  third  figure,  whose 

of  a  genius  for  science,  he  was  put  under  the  premises  are  universal  affirmatives,  and  the 

care  of  the  celebrated  Clairaut,  under  whose  conclusion  is  a  particular  affirmative :  thus, 
tuition  he  improved  so  rapidly  in  the  mathe-        Dar-  Every  body  is  divisible; 
matics,  that  ut  17  years  of  age  he  gave  a  new         ap-      Every  body  is  a  substance  ; 
solution  of  the  problem  cunrerning  the  curve         Tf.       Therefore  some  substance  is  divisi- 
of  equal  pressure  in  a  resisting  medium.    This         .  ble. 

was  followed  the  year  after  by  a  determina-  DARDAXAUIUS.  Usurer,  monopolist, 
tion  of  the  curve  described  by  a  heavy  body,  A  name  anciently  attributed  to  such  as  causeii 
sliding  by  its  own  weight  along  a  moveable  a  scarcity  and  dearness  of  provisions,  particu- 
plane,  at  the  same  time  that  the  pressure  of  larly  corn,  by  buying  it  and  hoarding  it  up, 
the  body  causes  a  horizontal  motion  in  the  to  raise  its  value,  and  sell  it  again  at  an  extra- 
plane,  vagant  rate. 

Thoujfh  Darcy  served  in  the  war  of  1744,  he  DARDANELLES,  two  castles  of  Turkey : 
found  leisure,  during  the  bustle  of  a  military  the  one,  called  Sestos,  seated  in  Romania;  ttie 
life,  to  send  two  memoirs  to  the  academy:  the  other  called  Abydos,  in  Natolia.  Thev  coin- 
first  of  these  contained  a  general  principle  in  mand  the  S.W.  entrance  of  the  strait  of  (lalli- 
mechanics,  that  of  the  preservation  of  the  poll,  the  ancient  Hellespont.  At /Uiydos,  the 
rotatory  motion  ;  a  principle  which  he  a^ain  cargoesofall  ships  sailing  from  Constantinople 
brought  forward  in  1750,  by  the  name  ot  the  are  searched,  Lat.  46.  0  N.  Lon.  xi\. 
principle  of  the  preservation  of  action.     He  30  E. 

IS  talcen  prisoner  in  this  war  by  the  English ;        To  DARE.  r.  a.  putt»  I  durst ;  pari,  1  liave 
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dared.    ("Deafifian,  Saxon.)  To  1iA?e  conrasce  i.          lliereforr  tome  bo<ly  is  mored  by 

for  any  purpose ;  not  to  be  afraid  ;  to  l>e  ad-  another. 

▼entorous  (I>ry</e»).  DA'RIXG    a.  ((rom  dare,)    R<ild  ;  adven- 

To  DiiRB,  v,a,  pret.  /dared.     To  chal-  turoas;  fearless;  con  raq^eotis  (Prior). 

lenffe;  to  defy  (KoArommoii).  D.A'RINULY.  a(/.  Boldly;  courageously; 

To  DiiRX    LARKS.      To  oatch  them    by  fearlessly  (^a/i/cix). 

means  of  a  looking-glass  (Carew).  DA' Rl  NUN  ESS.  s,  (from  during.)  Bold- 

Dare.  9,  Defiance;  challenge  ('$AaXr#).  ness. 

DA'HEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  DARIUS,  a  noble  satrap  of  Persia,  son  (if 

cryptogamia,  order  Alices.     Frurtification  in  Hystaspes;  who  conspired  with  six  other  no- 

scattereii,   nearly  marginal  lines :    involucre  bleuien  to  destroy  Snierdis,  who  usurped  the 

originating  laterally  from  a  vein  opening  to-  crown  of  Persia  after  the  death  of  Camhyses. 

wards  the  margin.     Nine  species.  On  the  murder  of  the  usurper,  the  conspira- 

DA'REFUC.  a.  (J/ire  and^////.)     Full  of  tors  agreed,  that  he  whose  horse  neighed  first 

defiance:  not  in  use  (Shaksprare).  should  he  appointed  king.     The  groom  of  l>a- 

DARENT,  a   river   of  Kngland,  in    the  rius  previously  led   his  muster's  horse  to  iC 

coanty  of  Kent,  which  runs  into  the  Thames,  mare,  at  a  place  near  which  the  seven  nohle- 

three  miles  N.  Dartford.     The  mouth  near  the  men  were  to  pass.     On  the  morrow  before 

Thames  is  called  Dartford  Cn'ek.  sun-rise,  when  they  proceeded  all   toirether, 

DA R-PUR,  a  country  in  the  interior  part  the  horse  recollecting  the   mare,    suddenly 

of    Africa,    extending,    according    to    Mr.  neit^hed.      The   noblemen  dismounted    from 

Brown's  map,  from  about   II  to  15.  20  N.  their  horses,  and  saluted  Darius  kintr.     Da- 

lat.,  and  in  its  greatest  breadth  from  2(>  to  29.  rius  tvas  21>  years  old  when  he  ascended  the 

15  E.  Ion.    The  capital  of  the  country  is  call-  throne,  and   he  soon  di%tinguiHhed    himself 

ed  Cobb^.     For  a  minute  description  of  this  by    his   military   arcomplishmcnts.     He    Im*- 

coantry,   the   reader   may    consult    Brown's  sieged  Babylon,  which  he  took,  after  a  siege 

Travels  in   Africa,  Sec.  irom  the  year  17^2  of  20  months.      From    thence  he  m<irched 

to  1798.  against  the  .Scythians,  and  in  his  way  con- 

DARIC,  in  antiquity,  a  famous  piece  of  nuen*d  Thrace,  but  after  several  disasters  in 
gold,  first  coined  by  Darius  the  Me<le,  about  the  wilds  of  Srythia,  retired  with  shame,  and 
538  years  before  Christ;  probably  during  his  turned  his  arnin  against  the  Inili.ins,  wiir>in  he 
stay  at  Babylon.  From  thence  it  was  dispersed  subdued.  The  burning  of  Sardis,  a  (irecian 
over  the  East,  and  also  into  Oreece ;  so  that  colony,  incensed  the  Athenians,  and  a  war 
the  Persian  daric,  which  was  also  called  stater,  ivas  kindled  between  Greece  ami  Persia,  and 
was  the  gold  coin  best  known  in  .Athens  in  Mardonius,  the  king's  sun-in-law,  was  en- 
ancient  tiroes.  According  to  Dr.  Bernard,  it  trusted  with  the  cire  of  the  war,  but  his  army 
weighed  two  grains  more  than  one  of  our  gid-  was  destroyed  by  the  Thrarijiis  ;  and  Darius, 
neas  ;  but  as  it  was  very  fine,  and  contained  more  animated  bv  his  loss  sent  a  more  consi- 
little  alloy,  it  may  be  reckoned  worth  about  derable  force,  under  the  command  of  Datisand 
25#,  of  our  moneyl  Artaphernes.    They  were  conipiered  at  the  ce- 

DARIEN,  or  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  a  lebratetl  battle  of  Maratht>n,  by  10,(NH)  .Vthe- 

narrow  neck  of  land,  which  joins  North  to  nians;  and  the  Persians  lost  in  that  expedition 

South  America,    it  is  also  the  name  of  a  pro-  no  less  than  2U(I,U<N)  men.     Darius  then  re- 

TinoeofTerraFirma,  and  lies  in  the  form  of  a  sidved   to  carry  on  the  war  in  person,  and 

crescent  about    the   Bay  of  Panama.     This  immediately  ordered  a  still  larger  army  to  be 

province  is  not  the  richest,  thouijfh  it  is  of  the  levied :  he  died  in  the  midst  of  his  pre|Kirations, 

greatest  importance  to  Spain,  and  has  been  the  B.C.  485,  after  a  reign  of  'M  years,  in  the 

scene  of  more  actions  than  any  other  place  in  65tli  year  of  his  age.    (IltTodot.  Justin.  &r.) 

the  whole  continent  of  America.     The   iin-  'J'he  second  king  of  Persia  of  that  name  was 

mense  treasures  of  Peru  are  bniugbt  hither,  called  Ochiis  or  Notlius,  because  he  was  tiie 

and  thence  ex  ported  to  Europe.     This  circum-  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes,  by  a  ron<*uhiue. 

stance  has  induced  many  enterprising  peoide  fie  canied  on  m.my  wars  with  succcn^,  undrr 

to  make  attempts  on   Panama,  Porto   B«mIo,  the  conduct  of  his  generals,  and  of  his  son 

and  other  towns  of  this  province,  in  ho{M>s  uf  ('yrus.     He  died  B.C.  -101,  at'tcr  a  rei;(n  of  l9 

obtaining  a  considerable  booty.  years,  and  was  siireeeded  by  his  son  .Vrtax- 

Dari EN,  in  Georgia,   North   America,  so  erxes.    (./t/jr/i/t,  N;c.)    The  tliird  (»f  that  name 

called  by  the  Scots  Highlanders,  who  S4'ttled  was  the  last  kinj>:  of  Persia,  surniiini'd  C'odt*- 

there  in  1736.     This  settlement  is  by  the  side  manus.     He  was  tiie  so.i  of  Arsaivs  and  Sy^i. 

of  the  river  Alatamala,  about  twelve  mi  leH  from  gandiis,  and  descended  from  Darius  .\oilins. 

tlie  sea,  where  they  raised  a  fort,  &c.  The  eunuch  Baguns  raised  him  t(»  the  throne, 

DARll,  in  logic,  one  of  the  modes  of  syl-  but  afterwards  piepared  to  poison  hitn.     lU- 

logism  of  the  first  figure,  wherein  the  major  rius  discovered  his  pertidy*  and  nude  hiu  drink 

proposition  is  an  universal  alfirmative,  and  the  th«*  poison  which  he  had  prepared  .liif.iiiisi  his 

minor  and  conclusion  particular  affirmatives :  life.   The  peace  4»f  Darius  was  early  diNturhed 

thns,  by  Alexander,  wlio  invaded  Persia  to  a  venire 

Da*    Every  thing  that  is  moved  is  moved  the  injuries  which  tlm.<>reeks   had  suirenMl 

by  another ;  frtHii  the  predecessors  o(  Darius.    The  kin:r  of 

Ri-      Some  body  is  moved  :  Persia  met  his  atl versary  in  person,  at  tl<e  head 

VOL,  IV.  i; 
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of  filHUKM)  men.    Tbiffanny  iras  remarkable  Da'klikg.  «.  A  frwraiile; 

itiore  for  its  opulence  and  luxary,  than  for  mi-  loreti  {HnKJar), 

litary  r(»urige.    With  these  forces  fhiriiM  inet  UAKLIXGTOX,  a  town  ra  tftf  cooflljof 

Alexander.     A    battle  n*as  foaght  near  tlie  Dnrhain,  with  a  market  on  Mondar*.    ItooB- 

(imnicus,  in  which  the  Persians  were  eavily  tains  4670  inh2diieuita :  has  a  naBii&ctnre  of 

defeated.    Another  was  soon  after  foajfht  near  kockabacks  aiKi  camlets ;  ad  is  iicatgd  on  Uk 

Issus;   and   Alexander   left   I10,UU0  of  the  Skeroe,  orer  wbirfa  b  a  lonj^  sttHW  bridge. 

enemy  <i«^a4l  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  took,  LaC  M  d2  N.     Lou.  1.25  W; 

amon'ij^  the  prisoners  of  war,  the  mother,  wife,  DARMSTADT,  a  town  of  HcMe  Dum- 

and  children  of  Lhtrius.    The  darkness  of  the  aladt,  in  the  upper  cirrle  of  tJbe  Rfaiae.  Qer> 

night  favoared   tlie  retreat  of  Darius,  who  manr.    Lat.49. 43X.    Lon.9.  •KIE. 

sared  hiniMrlf  by  flyini^  in  dis^ise.    These  To  DARN.  r.  a.  (Sec  Dbabn.)    To  neod 

losses  weakened^  bat  discouraged  not  Darins :  holes  by  ioritating  the  textare  of  the  staff 

be  assemhied  another  more  powerfol  army,  (fiay). 

and  the  last  decisive  battle  was  foaght  at  Ar-  DARNEL,  in  botanr.     See  Lolium. 

bela.   The  vicfiry  iras  long  doabtfal ;  but  the  To  DA'RRAIX.  r.'o.     1.  To  range  troopa 

intrrpiditv  of  Alexander,  and  the  soperior  Ta-  for  battle  (Caretc),    2.  To  apply  to  the  sight 

klur  of  tne  5facedoniaas,  prerailed  orer  the  (Spemser). 

rffe.i:inate  Persians;  and  Darius,  sensible  of  DART,  s,  (dard^  Preoch.)  A  missile  wes- 

his  ruin,  fled  towards  Media.  His  misfurtones  pon  thrown  by  the  hand  (Shakipeart). 

wf*re  now  inrreawed.    Bessas,  the  governor  of  Dart,  in  astronomy  and  geometry.     See 

Jiartriana,  t<iok  away  his  life,  in  hopes  of  soe-  Sagitta. 

rf<'din^  him  on  the  throne;  and  liarins  was  To  Dart.  r.  a.  (from  the  noan.)     I.  To 

Un\tu\  hv  the  Macedonians  in  his  chariot,  go-  throw  oflfensirely  {Drydcn),  f.  To  throw  ;  to 

xrrt'ii  with  wounds,  and  almost  expiring,  B.C.  omit  (Pope), 

'J3\.     In  him  tlie  empire  of  Persia  was  extrn-  To  Dart.  v.  a.   1.  To  fly  as  a  dart  {Shak^ 

guifelted,22i9  years  after  it  had  been  lirst  found-  speare),    2.  To  let  fly  with  hostile  inteotioa 

t*\  hy  Cvrustlie  Great.  (ShakMptare). 

J/aRH.  a  (t>eofir,  Saxon.)    1.  Not  light;  Dart,  a  river  in  Deronshiie,  which  rises 

wanting  li|rht  (ffailer).    %,  Not  of  a  showy  at  the  foot  of  Dirtmoor  hills,  crosses  Dartmoor 

or  viviii  colour  (Hojf/e).     3.  Blind;  without  to  Ashburton,    and   after   passing   Totness, 

the  enjoyment  of  light  (Dr^eis).    4.  Opake;  where   it  is  navigable  for  small  vessels,  is 

not  tranH|iMrfnt.    5.  Obscure  ;  not  perspica-  joined  by  the  Hareboum,  and  fidls  into  the 

ouft  (i/ofjkery    6.  Not  enlightened  by  kno«v-  English  Channel  at  Dartmoatb. 

Mii** ;  i^Mtorant  (Denhamy    7.  Gloomy ;  not  DARTER,  in  ornithology.     See  Plotub. 

clieerful  (Addiion),  DA  RTPORD,  in  geography,  a  market  town 

Dark.  t.   I.  Darkness ;  obscurity  ;  want  of  in  Kent,  having  a  market  on  Saturdays,   it  is 

light  (H/takspeare).    2.  Obscarity ;  condition  situated  on  the  Dover  road,  aboat  i5  miles 

of  one  unknown  (Atterbury).    '6,  Want  of  from   London.    The  inhabitants  amoant  to 

knowledge  (/y//cAre).  more  than  2400 :  the  principal  manufactories 

To   Dark.    t;.   a.    (from  the   noun.)    To  are  gunpowder  and  paper. 

darken  ;  to  ohM'urc  :  ol)Kolcte  (Spemter),  DARTMOOR,  an  extensive  moorish  tract, 

Dark-chamber.         See      Camera      ob-  in  I>evonshire,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  bleak 

B(!i'i(A.  hills,  and  extending  southward  quite  through 

To  DA'RKEX.  t;.  a.  Tfrom  dark),     I.  To  tiie  centre  of  the  county  to  the  sea. »  It  contains 

make  durk  ;  to  deprive  of  light  (Addison).   2.  about  S0,000  acres,  anil  is  watered  by  the  rirer 

To  do  d  ;  to  perplex  (Bacon),    '6.  To  t'oul ;  Dart.     Many  sheep  are  bred  here,  but  of  a 

to  sully  (Tiiloison),  small  kind,  and  subject  to  the  rot.     The  chief 

7b  Da'rken.  v.  n.  To  grow  dark.  richps  of  the  inhabitants  are  their  black  cattle, 

DARK  I  Nil, or  Dokkino,  a  town  in  Surrey,  which  thrive  well  on  the  coarse  sour  herbage. 

witli  a  market  on  Thursdays.     Lat.  51.  17  N.  On  this  moor  there  are  erected  large  prisons, 

Lon.  0.  14  W,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  D.  Alexander,  a  well- 

DA'RKIili\(f.  (a  kind  of  diminutive  from  known  scientific  architect,  for  the  reception  of 

dark.)     Ik'ing  in  the  dark  (Shakspeare),      ^  persons  captured  in  time  of  war.     A  view  of 

D.A'RKLY.    ad.   (from   dark,)     In   a  si-  these  prisons  is  given  in  Vancouver's  History 

tnatioM    void    of    light ;   obscurely ;  blindly  of  Devonshire, 

(Dri/drn),  DARTxVIOUTH,  a  seaport  town  of  Eng- 

D'A'HKXRSS.  s.  (from  dark.)     1.  Absence  land,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dart,  on  the 

of  liuht  (ilentain),     2.  Opakeness ;  want  of    English  channel ;  said  to  have  been  formerly 

transparency.      3.   Obscurity;   want  of  per-  called  Clifton.     It  is  an  ancient  corporation 

Hpicuity.     '4.    Infernal    gloom  ;    wickedness  and  a  borough  town,  sending  two  members  to 

IShakapeare).  5.  State  of  being  intellectual hr  the  Britisli  parliament.     The  harbour  is  safe, 

flark  ;   ignorance;   uncertainty   {Locke),    6.  and  large  enough  to  contain  500  ships.    Here 

'J'lie  empire  of  Satan  (Colouians).  live  several  considerable  merchants,  who  send 

DA'RKSOME.  a.  (from  dark,)     Oldbmy ;  out  vessels  to  Newfoundland  for  fish,  which 

obscure  ;  not  Inminotu^  (Pope).  they  dispose  of  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  &c. 

DA'RLING.  a,  Cbeojilin;,  Saxon.)  Favon-  loatling  back  with  wine,  fruit,  oil,  &c.  It  has  a 

rite ;  <lear ;  beloved  (L'Esirange),  weekly  market  on  Friday,  for  com  and  pro- 
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Trsiom,  and  on«  almost  ererr  «lay  for  fish  :  al*>,  for  an  f xaininut'.on  of  thr  nrifurc  of  hts 

thirty-one  miles  S.  Exrter,  anJ  '201  W.S.U'.  pfH'try.aiid  the  tcmliMi' yof  hix  phitoxonhy,  tlie 

London.     Lou.  3,  35  \V.     Laf.  5iK  1/  N.  .-utciuiu  of  h's  'IVnipii*  of  Xaturn,  iti  Xo.  i  of 

Dartmouth,  a  toirn  of  fnitcd  America,  the  Kfliiihtinrh  Kevietv.   In  the  7th  \o.  of  the 

in   the  state  of  Nciv  Hampshire:   HNI  niih's  same  Kcvieiv,  in  a  rritiqiie  on  Miss  Seward's 

T9.W.  of  Boston.    Lon.  72.  13  W.     Lat.  43,  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Darn  in,  reference  is  made  to 

15  N.  an  anonvmon^  philoHophicat  poem  called  I'ni- 

DARWIN  (Srasmufl,  M.D.),  a  celebrated  Tersal   Aeanty,  pnhliHhed  in   1735,  which  im 

pliysician,  philosopher,  and  poet,  was  )>orn  at  stamped  inrontrovertilily  trith  all  the  peculiar 

Elston,    near   Newark,  in   Nottinghamshire,  characters  of  what  has  since  been  called  the 

Dec,  12,  1731.     He  received  his  early  edaca-  Darwinian  ^liool. 

tionat  Chesterfield  school,  and  was  from  tlience  DAIIWIXIAN  THEORY.     As  we  hare 

removed  to  Mt.  John's  college,  l-ambridge  :  ariven  a  dirttinct  article  to  the  theory  of  Dr. 

being  intended  for  the  medical  profession,  he  Drown  under  the  title  of  llrunonian  Theory, 

t0ok  the  degree  of  M.B.  in  1755,  defendin^f  in  we  are  i^onifielleii,  in  point  of  consistency,  tu 

his  thesis  an  opinion  that  the  m(»tion  of  the  devote  a  similar  article  to  that  of  Dr.  Darwin, 

heart  and  arteries  is  prodnced  by  the  stimalns  Yet  the  resemblance  between  tlie  two  is  so  con« 

of  the  blood.  After  he  left  coUeisfe  he  attended  siderable  that,havin^  already  stated  the  former, 

the  lectures  of  Dr.  Hunter,  and   then   went  the  latter  may  be  discussed  in  very  few  words, 

through  a  dili^fentcourseofstadyarKdinburgh.  In  reality  Darwin  himself  was  fond  of  com- 

He  first  settled  as  a  physician  at'Xottin^rham  ;  menting  upon  this  similarity,  though  he  was 

batmeeting  with  little  success  he  soon  removed  far  from  relinquishing  the  originality  of  his 

to  Litchfield,  where  he  rcsi<li*<l  many  years,  own   pretensions :  it  was  his  common  boast 

enjoyinff  a  very  extensive  reputation  and  a  very  that  he  »vas  a  Brunonian  before  ever  Browil 

profirah^  practice.     In  the  year  1757  he  mar-  had  published  a  svllahle. 

ried  Miss  Mary  Howard,  daughter  of  Tharles  The  attempt  of  Darwin  was  to  include  in  one 

Howard,  esq.:  by  this  lady  he  had  five  children,  scheme  both  general  principles  umi  particular 

two  of  whom  died  young;  she  died  in  1770.  facts;  and  to  trace  the  excitability  of  the  Bni- 

Soon  after  the  decease  ot  his  wife.  Dr.  Darwin  noniaii  theory,  and  which  its  author  only  Cin}- 

commenced  his  laborious  work  the  Zoonomia,  teniplated  as  an  ultimate  resting  place,  to  its 

which,  however,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  actual  ori^^in.  The  excitability  of  Brown  is  in 

publish  till  abont  l7!^l.     In  the  year  1/S<I  he  the  Dirwinian  dialect  denominated  sensorial 

married  Mrs.  Pole,  the  relict  of  colonel  Pole,  power  or  spirit  of  animation  ;  and  is  conceived 

of  Radbonrne-hall,  near  Derbv;  which  occa-  to  be  ^'a  subtile  fiuid  residint^  in  tlie  brain  and 

sioned  his  removal,  first  to  Aadbourne,  and  nerves,  and  liable  t4>  c^eneral  or  partial  accu- 

thence  to  Derby,  where  he  resided  till  within  mulation."    The  vital  ilianges  eHected  by  this 

a  few  months  of  his  death.     He  died  .April  imairinary  fluid  are: 

ISth,   1802,  at  Breadwall  Priory,  in  the  71st  1st.  Irritatio/t;  "which  is  an  exertion  or 

rear  of  his  age.     Besides  the  Zounomia,  or  Hianije  of  s<»nie  extreme  pirt  of  the  sensoriuni 

fjaws  of  Orfifanic   Life»   in    2  vols.    Ito.   the  residing  in  the  uius<-les  or  orirans  <»f  sense,  in 

doctor  published.  The  Loves  of  the  Plants;  The  conniMnience  of  iheapi)ulsi»sof  external  bodies." 

Botanic  (larden  ;  The  Phytologia,  and  a  Plan  2(1.  Senitation  \  wliicli  is  •'an  exrrtion  or 

for  Female  Education  in  Boarding-srhools  ;  change  of  the  central  parts  of  the  sensorium  or 

he  also  commnnicated  various  papers  to  the  of  the  whole  of  it,  be^innini^  at  some  extreme 

PhilosopbicalTrdnsactions,and  published  some  parts  of  it  which  reside  in  the  muscle:}  or  or- 

lighter  works  which  need  not  here  be  enume-  gans  of  sense." 

rated.     Dr.  Darwin  displayed  nmcb  learning,  3d.    ytflition  ;  **  an  exertion  or  change  of 

taste, and  genius,  in  his  different  performances;  the  central  parts  of  the  sensorinm  or  of  the 

butalmost  ail  bis  powers  were  suhjecteti  to  his  whole  of  it,  terminatins^  in  some  extreme  parti> 

fiincy,  which  indtH*d  often  led  him  to  ad(»pt  the  of  it  which  reside  in  the  mu^^cles  or  organs  of 

most  romantic  and  singular,  and  sometimes  sense." 

dangerous,  opinions,  lliere  was  one  great  en<!,  1th.  JlHtorintion  \  "an  exterior  or  change 
we  are  told,  to  the  attainment  of  which  all  his  of  some  extreme  p;irt  of  tin*  sensorium,  resid- 
talentsandviews  were  earnestly  and  uniformly  ing  in  the  niusrlesi  or  organs  of  sense  in  con- 
directed.  He  did  not  hesitate  openly  and  re-  seijnence  of  some  antecedent  or  attentlant 
peatedly  to  declare  in  public  cimipany,  that  the  fibro'is  coiitr.irtion<.*' 

acquisition  of  wealth  was  the  leading  object  of  With  tln-se  assumptions  as  his  jrnide,  Darwin 

alt  his  literary  nndertakinirs  !  He  cmcesaid  U>  a  endeavouretl  to  jK'iu'traN*  chrper  iiito  the  cau^^e 

friend  :  "  I  have  gained  900/.  by  my  B«>tanlc  of  disease  than  isall*>we«l  hya  mere  knowleilge 

Garden,  and  900/.  by  the  1st  volume  of  Zoo-  of  the  comlitinn  (»f  tlie  til. re.     TIk'  f>owers  of 

nomia;  and  if  I  can  every  other  year  produce  the  sensjuium  are  the  proxim.ite  cause  ;  the 

a  work  which  will  yield  this  snni,  I  shall  do  fihrons  acti«m,  the  cTcitenient  of  Bri»wn,  the 

rery  well.  Money,  and  irot  fame,  is  the  object  proximate  elfecf.     Ami  hence  by  means  of  an 

I  havt  in  trew  in  all  my  nublications."  Those  ingenious  hnt  highly  unsatisfartory  »t.;leinent 

wfio  wish  to  set*  a  complcfe  refutation  of  the  of  the  nioile  by  wliirli  excitations  are  producMl, 

sophisms  contained  in  the  Zoonomia  will  read  he  treats  of  disea-^f's  as  iKvasioind  by  the  coin- 

m%\\  pleasure,  Observations  on  the  Zoonomia  jMiraiive  redundancy,  or  deticteney  of  the  seii- 

of  Dr.  Dsririii,  by  Thomas  Brown,  esq.    Mee  soriul  power  of  irritation^  sensation^  voUtiot^ 
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or  asMociation  ;  tliC8«»  four  term^  constitutlnp^ 
the  four  classes  into  which  he  divides  his  no- 
sology, and  the  two  opposite  measares  of  rC' 
dunaanvy  and  deficiency^  tlie  two  ordrrs  of 
which  each  class,  exrepting  indeed  the  last, 
whirh  is  differently  divided,  consists. 

The  g'rand  errors  in  this  theory  proceed  from 
its  not  siifiiciently  distinguishing  between  cause 
and  «*ffi-ct,  between  the  motion  and  its  source ; 
in  sabhtituting  mere  statements  of  phenomena 
for  explanations  of  their  origin  ;  and,  what  is 
of  far  more  consequence,  in  attempting  to  di- 
vide that  which  in  itself  is  indivisible. 

Plausible  and  even  splendid  therefore  as  this 
Uieory  is  to  the  Kuper6cia1  observer,  it  has  al- 
ready fallen  a  sacrifice  to  these  radical  defects, 
and  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  buried  in 
the  same  grave  with  its  author.  Yet  how  dif- 
ferent was  the  result  to  which  the  author  him- 
self looked  forward !  It  is  thus  he  concludes  his 
ZooDomia,  which  he  flattered  himself  would 
have  lived  as  long  as  the  earth,  and  have  been 
diffused  to  as  great  an  extent :  ^'  Thus  have  J 
given  an  outline  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
sympatlietic  theory  of  fevers,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  mechanic  theory  of  Boerhaave,  the 
spnsmudic  theory  of  Hoffman,  and  of  CuUcn, 
and  the  putrid  theory  of  Pringle.  What  I  have 
thus  delivered,  1  beg  to  be  considered  rather  as 
observations  and  conjectures,  than  as  things  ex- 
plained and  demonstrated ;  to  be  considered  as 
a  foundation  and  a  scaffolding,  which  may  ena- 
ble future  industry  to  erect  a  solid  and  a  beau- 
tiful editice,  eminent  both  for  its  simplicity  and 
utility,  as  well  us  for  the  permanency  of  its 
uiaterials— which  may  not  moulder,  like  the 
structures  already  erected,  into  tlie  sand  of 
which  ihey  were  composed  ;  but  which  may 
stand  unimpaired,  like  the  Newtonian  philo- 
sopliy,  a  ro(  k  amid  the  waste  of  ages!'* 

To  DASH.  V.  a.  (etymology  doubtful.)  I. 
To  throw  or  strike  any  thing  suddenly  against 
something  (Titlotnoft).  2.  To  break  by  colli- 
sion (^Sliak spear e\    3.  To   throw   water  in 

flushes  (J/oi7t>/ie> 3'  ^'  To  bespatter;  to  be- 
sprinkle (Shafcjtpeare^,  5.  To  agitate  any  li- 
quid, so  as  to  make  the  surface  fly  off.  6.  To 
mingle  ;  to  adulterate  (Hudibrat),  7.  To 
form  or  sketch  in  haste,  carelessly  (Popi^»  8, 
To  obllterair ;  to  blut ;  to  cross  out  (Pope),  9. 
To  confound  ;  to  make  ashamed  saudenly  ;  to 
depress;  to  suppress  (^Popey 

To  Dami.  p.  «.  1.  To  fly  off  the  surface  by 
a  violent  motion  (C/ieyney  2.  To  fly  in  flashes 
with  a  luud  noise  {Tiwtnson),  3.  To  rush 
through  Water,  so  as  to  make  it  fly  (^Dry- 
den). 

Dash.  s.  (from  the  verb.)  I.  Collision 
(llioiiisou).  2.  Infusion  (Addisony  3.  A 
mark  in  writing ;  a  line  (^Brown),  4.  Stroke  ; 
blow :  ludicrous  (JShaktpearey 

Dash.  ad.  An  expression  of  the  sound  of 
water  dashed  (Drydeii). 

DASSEN  £YLAND,orthe  Islb  of  Deer, 
one  of  three  small  islands  to  the  N.  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Here  are  sheep  whose  tails 
on  an  average  weigh  18  pounds.  Lat.  33. 25  S. 
Lon.  18.  7  H. 


DA'STARD.  9.  ral>apcn»xa»  Saxon.)  A 
coward  ;  a  poltroon  (^Lockey 

To  Da'stard.  V,  a.  To  terrify ;  to  intimi- 
date;  to  desert  with  cowardice  (jOrydeny 

To  DA'STAKDISE.  r.  a.  (from  dattard.) 
To  intimidate;  to  deject  with  cowardice  (Jhry^ 
deny 

DA'STARDLY.  a.  (from  dastard).  Cow- 
ardly;  mean;  timotowa (^L' Estranffey 

DA'STARDY.  s.  Cowardliness ;  tin 


tiiiioroiu« 


ness. 


DAS YPH  US.  Armadillo.  In  zoology,  a 
genus  of  the  class  mammalia,  order^  bruea. 
Tuskless ;  grinders  short,  cylindrical ;  in  each 
jaw  seven  or  eight:  body  covered  with  a  boiiT 
shell  intersected  by  zones.  Ten  species:  all 
natives  of  South  America ;  yet  one,  d.  sep- 
temcinctus,  found  also  in  India.  They  feed 
on  roots,  melons,  potatoes,  flesh,  fishes,  in- 
sects and  worms;  rest  by  day,  and  wander 
about  by  night;  burrow  in  the  i?roand  ;  are 
gentle;  defend  themselves  by  rolling  into  a 
globular  fani ;  the  females  produce  monthly : 
flesh  eatable.  They  are  cfistinguished  into 
species  by  the  numoer  of  bauds  they  possess 
around  their  body ;  the  shell,  or  very  carious 
and  complete  coat  of  armour,  bein^  in  this 
manner  peculiarly  and  most  beautifally  di- 
vided: and  in  every  instance  affording  so 
perfect  a  coat  of  armour,  that  when  they  are 
completely  coiled  up,  they  are  almost  beyond 
the  reach  of  danger.  The  following  may  serve 
as  examples. 

1.  D.  tricinctus.  Three-banded  armadillo. 
Bands  three,  moveable ;  toes  five ;  scales  knob* 
bed  on  the  surface ;  eyes  small ;  ears  rounded, 
short ;  head  oblong,  covered  by  a  helmet  of 
one  piece ;  two  middle  claws  of  the  fore-feet 
lar^e,  length  a  foot.  Inhabits  Brazil :  feeds  on 
fruit  and  poultry. 

2.  D.  octocinctus.  Eight-banded  armadillo. 
Bands  eight;  shields  two,  sprinkled  with  pro« 
minal  white  knobs;  bands  spotted  triangular- 
ly ;  back  iron-grey;  sides  whitish-grey,  spotted 
with  iron  grey  ;  belly  whitish,  itihabits  Bra- 
zil ;  flcbh  delicious. 

3.  D.  longicaudus.  Long-tailed  armadillo. 
Bands  nine;  tail  long,  jointed.  Inhabits 
America;  about  the  size  of  a  cat.  See  Nat. 
Hist.  PI.  LXXI. 

DATA,  among  mathematicians,  a  term  for 
such  things  or  quantities  as  are  given  or  known, 
in  order  to  find  other  things  tTiereby  that  are 
unknoivn.  Euclid  uses  tlie  word  daia  for  such 
spaces,  lines,  and  angles  as  are  given  in  mag- 
nitude, or  to  which  we  can  assign  others  equsu. 
From  the  primary  use  of  the  word  daia  in  ma- 
thematics, it  has  been  transplanted  into  other 
arts  ;  as  philosophy,  medicine,  &c.  where  it 
expresses  any  quantity,  which,  for  the  sake 
of  a  present  calculation,  is  taken  for  granted 
to  be  such,  without  requirin«^  an  immediate 
proof  for  its  certainty ;  called  also  the  given 
quantity,  number,  or  power.  And  hence 
also  such  things  as  are  known,  from  whence 
either  in  natural  philosophy,  the  animal  me- 
chanism, or  the  operation  of  medicines,  we 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  others  unknowns 
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are  now  freqaently  in  phftical  writers  called  its  sperific  gravity  2^8.     Arcordin;|r  to  Kla- 

dtita,  protli,  the  folluiving  is  its  composition : 

Data  or  Euclid,  the  first  in  order  of  the  ,%.5  Kilex 

books  that  bare  been  written  by  tlic  ancient  35.5  liti)**. 

geometricians,  to  fiscilitate  and  prouiote  the  24.    hordcic  acid. 

method  of  resolution  or  analysis.     Infreneral,  4.    loss, 

a  thing  is  said  to  be  given  which  is  either  ac-  — 

taally  exhibited,  or  can  be  found  out,  that  is,  l(N). 

which  is  either  known  by  hypothesis,  or  that  — 

can  be  demonstrated  to  be  known:  and  the  DATISCA.     Bastard-hemp.     lnliotan\%a 

propositions  in  the  book  of  Euclid's  data  shew  genus  of  the  class  dioecia,  order  d(Nl«M*andriii. 

what  things  can  be  found  out  or  known,  from  Male:   calyx   five-leaved ;  rorolless ;  anthers 

those  tliatby  hypothesis  are  already  known:  so  fifteen,  long,  ses»ile.  Fein.:  two  touthe<l ;  co- 

that  in  the  analysis  or  investigation  of  a  pro-  ron«*ss;   styles  two;  capsule  inferior,  three- 

biem,  from  the  things  that  are  laid  down  as  sided,     three-hornetl,     one-celled,    pervious, 

given  or  known,  by  the  help  of  tliese  pro-  Uiany-seeded.    Two  species, 

positions,  it  is  demonstrated  that  other  things  1.  D.  cannabina;  a  native  of  Canada,  with 

are  given,  and  from  these  last  that  otliers  again  stem  i>mooth. 

are  given,  and  soon,  till  it  is  demonstrated  that  2.  D.  hirta;  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  with 

that  which  was  proposed  to  be  found  out  in  rough,  hairy  stfm. 

the  problem  is  given ;  and  when  this  is  done,  DATISI,  in  logic,  a  mode  of  syllogisms  in 
the  problem  is  solved,  and  its  composition  is  the  third  figure,  wherein  the  major  is  an  uni- 
made  and  derived  from  the  compositions  of  the  versal  affirmative,  and  the  minor  and  con- 
data  whidi  were  employed  in  the  analysis,  elusion  particular  affirmative  propositions. 
And  thos  the  data  of  Euclid  are  of  the  most  For  example, 

general  and  necessary  use  in  the  solution  of  Da-  All  who  serve  Ood  are  kings; 

problems  of  every  kind.  ti-    Some  who  serve  Clod  are  poor; 

Marions,  at  the  end  of  his  preface  to  the  si.     Therefore    some    who    are    poor   are 

Data,  is  mistaken  in  asserting  that  Euclid  has  kings. 

nolnsed  the  synthetical,  but  the  analytical  me-  DATIVE,  among  grammarians,  the  third 

tkod  in  delivering  them:  for  though  in  the  case  in  the  declension  iif  nouns.     It  is  odleil 

analysis  of  a  theorem,  the  thing  to  be  demon-  dative,  because  usually  governed  by  a  %-erb  im- 

strated  is  assumed  in  tlie  analysis ;  yet  in  the  plying  something  to  be  given  to  some  person, 

demonstrations  of  tlie  data,  the  thing  to  be  de-  In  English,  the  dative  is  expressed  by  the  signs 

rooostrated,  which  is,  that  something  is  given,  to  or /or, 

is  never  once  assumed  in  the  demonstration;  DATU'RA.     Thorn-apple.     In  botany,  a 

from  which  it  is  manifest,  that  evrry  one  of  genus  of  the  class  pi^ntjiiidria,  order  mono- 

tbem  is  demonstrated  synthetically :  though  gynia.     Corol  funnel-form,   plaited ;    calyx 

indeed  if  a  proposition  of  the  data  l>e  turned  tubular,  angular,  deciduous:  capsule  superior, 

into  a  problem,  the  demonstration  of  the  pro-  twi»-relled,  lour-«'alvf'd.   Seven  s|>ecies — scnl- 

position  becomes  the  analysis  of  the  pn>biem.  ttTed  over  the  glol>e:  of  which  the  chief  are, 

(^Sinuom^i  preface  to  kis  editiom  of  the  Data,)  I.  I>.  stramonium.    Common  thorn-apple, 

DA^AkV.  #.  (datarius,)  An  officer  of  the  fouml  in  the  wastes  of  our  own  country,  with 

chancery  of  Rome.  spinous,  erect,  ovate  pericarps ;  ovate,  glabrous 

DATO.  t.  (daite^  Fr.  d^/Mm,  Lat.)  1.  The  leaves.  It  rises  about  a  yard  high  witha  strong 

time  at  which  a  letter  is  written,  marked  at  the  perpendicular,   round,    hollow,  green   stii4k, 

end  or  the  beginning.    2.  The  time  at  which  branching  luxuriantly,  and  to  a  great  extent; 

stfiy  event  happened.    3.  The  time  stipvlated  at  night  the  upper  leaves  become  erect  and 

wlien  any  thing  shall  be  done  (Shaksptare),  inclose  the  flowers,  which  have  sometimes  a 

4.   End;  conclusion  (^Pope).     5.    Duration;  tinge  of  purple  or  violet.    The  fl«»W(Ts  ronsist 

continoanoe  (^Denkam),  of  one  large  tunnel-shaped  petal,  succeeiied  by 

7\>Datb.  v.  a.  ^from  the  noun.)  To  note  large  roundish  capsule*  of  the  sixe  of  middling 

with  the  time  at  which  any  thing  is  written  or  apples,  clos(*ly  beset  with  sharp  spines  which 

done  (fiemtley).  constitute  what  is  called  the  thorn-apple.    For 

Datb-tbxb.     See  PnoENrx.  the  medical  virtues  of  this  plant  see  Stramo- 

Datihtlvii  (Indiam).  See  Diospyros.  nium  ;  under  which  name  it  is  usually  desig- 

DA'TELBSS.  a.  (from  date,)  Without  any  nated  in  our  pharmacopeias. 

fixed  term  (Skakspeare).  2.  D.  arhorea.    A  tall  tree  of  Peru,  with 

DATHOLITB.     A    translucent  siliceous  glabrous  leaves,  hollow  herbaceous  stem;  gla- 

mineral,  lately  discovered  by  M.  Esroark,  at  brous  nodding  pericarps  without  spines;  large 

Ahrendal  in  Norway.    Colour,  greyish  and  fragrant  flowers. 

meaish-white  passing  into  mountain-green.  DAVA'LLIA.    In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 

Lnstre,  shining  internally  between  vitreous  and  class  cryptogamia,  (»rder  filices.   Fructification 

resinous.      Fracture  small,   and  imperfectly  in  roundish  distinct  dots  near  tlie  margin;  in- 

eoochoidal.    It  is  fbnnd  in  large  masses,  with  volitcre  membranaceous,  from  the  surfiure  half- 

conne  grmnnlar  concretions ;  its  more  perfect  hooded,  distinct,  somewhat  truncate,  opening 

CfTstnU  are  small,  regular,  tetiahedral  prisms,  towards  the  margin.    Nineteen  species. 

with  truncated  angles.    It  is  very  bard,  and  To  DAUB.  v.  a.  {daUben^  Dutch.)    1.  To 
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smear  with  soii>etIiiiig  adhesi vc  (^<ro(/tf«).   2.  \6fii  he  coinmencad  author,  and  formed  an  to- 

To  paint  coarsely  (Otwai/).    3.  To  cover  with  tiiiiacy  with  the  first  wits  of  the  age.     Aihool 

something  specious  or  gross  (^Shakspearc).  4.  this  tiiiu*  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  nose 

To  lay  on  any  thing  gaudily  or  ostentatiously  in  consequence  of  an  aiuoar.    He  sacoeeded 

(^Bacon).    5.  To  flatter  grossly  (South}.  Ben  Jonson  as  poel-laureat,  and  in  1643  he 

To  Daub.    v.  n.  To    play  the  hypocrite  was  knighted  bv  Cliarles  I.    When  the  Icing^f 

(Shakspeare).  affairs  declined  tie  went  to  Prance  and  changed 

DAUiiK^TON  (f/ewis  Mary'),  a  celebrat-  his  religion,  which  recomniended  him  to  the 

cd  niituralist,  was  born  at  Monhanl  in  Bur-  patronage  of  the  queen,  who  seat  hiQi  to  Eng* 

gundy,  in  May,  IJIO.    He  studied  medicine,  laud  to  advise  her  husband  to  save  hiDMelf  of 

and  intended  to  follow  that  profession;  but  giving  up  the  church,  vhii;h  so  displeased  him 

BuffoD,  being  appointed  intendant  of  the  king's  that  he  ordered  DaFenant  never  to  oome  inte 

garden  in  1735,  proposed  to  Oaubenton  to  re-  hts  presence  again.     He  w^as  next  eairaged  to 

side  with  him,  to  apply  to  natural  hibtory,  and  convey  a  numoer  of  artificers  from  Prance  to 

to  assist  him  in  the  grand  labours  which  he  Virginia,  but  the  ship  was  taken  and  carried  to 

was  then  about  to  undertake.     In  1740,  the  England,  where  he  would  have  been  certainly 

fate  and  taste  of  Daubenton  were  determined  executed  if  Milton  and  some  others  had  nei 

for  his  whole  life.     More  than  half  a  century  interceded  for  liis  life.    He  now  setup  a  tort 

devoted  to  the  formation  of  the  cabinet  of  iia-  of  operas,  to  support  himself,  plays  being  fer- 

tural  history  (in  17^0  merely  a  drug  shop),  bidueu;  but  at  the  restoration  he  obtained  a 

which  he  arranged  methodically  and  enriched  patent  for  erecting  a  playhouse  in  Lincoln'a- 

wirh  productions  of  every  kind,  has  given  him  inn-fields.    He  died  in  1668,  and  was  interred 

a distmguished  rank  among  naturalists.  Being  in  Westminster  abbey.    His  works  were  pnl^ 

admittedintothe  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1744,  lislied  together  in  16/3,  consist!  ogf  of  plays 

he  never  ceased  to  enrich  the  collection  of  its  and  poems  (fVatkint), 

memoirs  with  various  pa]>ers,  for  nearly  50        DAVEA^TRY,   or  Dai N try,    a  borough 

years.    The  greater  part  of  them  contain  new  town  of  Northamptonshire,  having  a  market 

facts  and  ideas,  respecting  tlic  classification  of  on  Wednesdays.    Lat   52.   15  ^f.     LoD.   1. 

shells,  on  the  hippopotauuis,  the  shrew-mouse,  10  W, 

bats,  fossil-bones,  and  teeth,  the  situat'ion  of  the        DA'UQHTER.  #.  Tdauhtar.  Gothic;  took- 

great  foranien  in  man  and  animals,  rumination  icefi,  Saxon;  dotter^  Kunie.)    1.  The  feoKile 

'4i\A  the  temperament  of  sheep,  descriptions  of  offspring  of  a  man  or  woman,    2.  A  danghter 

various  animals  little  known,  &&c.    He  died  at  in  law,  or  son's  wife.   3.  A  wooian  (Genesis), 

Paris,  January  1,  1800.     His  funeral  was  at-  4.  On  poetry.)    Any  descendant.     5.  The 

tended  by  more  than  400  persons.  female  penitent  of  a  confessor  (Shakspeare), 

OA'lJBEd.  s.  (from  daub.)  A  coarse  low        DAVID,  king  of  Israel,  born  atBethlehem, 

painter  (Swift),  1085  B.C.     He  was  crowned,  while  a  yonth 

J)A' U BY.  a.  (from  (/ati6.)  Viscous;  gluti-  and  a  shepherd,  by  the  proi^tet  Samuel.     Hie 

nous ;  adhesive  (Dryden).  valour  in  killing  Goliath  procured  him  a  place 

DAUCUS.  Carrot,     in  botany,  a  genus  of  at  the  courtofSaul,  who  afterwards endeavour- 

thc class  pentandria,  order  digynia.  Involucres  ed  to  take  his  life,  on  which  David  fled  from 

pinnatifid ;  flowers  somcwliat  radiating;  fl(»rets  place  to  place.     When  that  prince  fell,  David 

of  the  centre  abortive,  fruit  niurieate.     Six  was  recognized  king  by  the  nation,  which  lie 

species — all  exotics,  and  natives  of  the  South  governed  with  great  glory ;  though  tlie  aflkirof 

of  EarDpe,  except  Uriah  has  blackened  his  character.    However 

D.  carota,  or  common  carrot,  whicli  Ik  in-  he  sorely  repented  of  that  crime,  and  suffered 
digetious  to  our  own  pastures,  with  bristly  for  it.  His  reign  was  disturbed  by  £breigii 
seeds;  and  peticlcs  nerved  underneath.  The  ivard  and  more  by  a  rebellion  excited  by  his 
root  is  highly  useful  as  well  fur  fodder  as  for  son  Absalom,  wnose  death  he  feelingly  la- 
the table;  concerning  both,  and  especially  the  mented.  David,  on  tlie  whole,  was  a  great 
first,  see  lIusnANnuY.  It  has  also  been  em-  prince  and  a  good  monarch.  He  died  in  1015 
ployed  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  sac-  Ji.C.  and  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  A  con- 
charine  matter  it  contains,  both  for  sugar  and  siderable  part  of  ttie  book  of  Psalms  baring 
for  alkoliol.  It  has  not  saccharine  matter  been  composed  by  him,  occasions  the  whole  to 
enough  to  render  it  ever  an  article  that  can  vie  be  called  b^*  his  name.  A  fine  history  of  the 
even  with  the  heet-root,  much  more  with  the  life  of  David  was  published  by  Dr.  Delany,  in 
sugar-cane;  hut  it  mav  be  worked  up,  perhaps,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  doctor  has  very  ably  de- 
with  considerable  a(]lvautag<;  in  distilleries,  fended  the  character  of  the  **  man  after  Oiod*« 
either  alone,  or  in  conjunction  witb  malt.  own  heart"  against  the  objections  of  deistical 

DAVKXANT  (Sir  William),  an  English  caiillers.     After  rescuing  the  name   of  the 

poet.     He  was  horn  in  1(J05  at  Dxford,  where  Jewish  prince  from  obloquy.  Dr.  Delany  cuu- 

iiis  father  kept  an  inn.    Tlie  first  part  of  his  eludes  with  this  impressive  summary : 
eiiuiation  he  received  at  the  grammar-school         **  L'pon  the  whole,  David's  is  a* character 

t)f  that  city,  and  tijen  he  was  entered  of  Lin-  which  stands  single  in  the  accounts  of  tlie 

C(dn  college.     He  did  not  remain  long  at  the  ivorld  ;  equally  eminent,  and  unrivalled, 
university,  hut  became  page  to  tin*  ductless  of        *'*•  For,  not  to  insist  upon  his  great  personal 

itichmun'd,  and  afterward^  to  lord  Brook.   In  aei-omplishments,    such    as  beauty,    btatatv, 
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strcttgib,  swiftaess,  and  elooaence ;  hit  diarac-  absolute  command  of  t>ie  tjrnod.     He  had; 

ter  is  sttfficienUy  distin^isDed  by  tbe  noblest  however,  lilierty  to  transfer  his  sec  fruui  Coer- 

qoalities,  endowments,  and  events.  leoii,  tlit  a  a  p«)pulou8  city,  to  Blenevia,  now 

^*  Exalted  from  an  bumble  shepherd  to  a  called  8t.  David's.     (iyrulduA  addit,  that  St. 

mij^bty  monarch,  without  the  least  tincture  of  Duviil  wan  the  great  oniainent  and  pattern  of 

pride,  disdain,  or  envy :  quite  otherwise ;  re-  his  ai^e.  He  spoke  with  great  force  and  enertry  ; 

markably  bumble  in  exaltation ;   or  ratlier,  but  his  example  was  more  powerful  than  his 

bamhled  by  it.    Exalted,  unen vied!   Exalted  eloquence,  and  he  has  in  all  succeeding  ages 

bimaeif,  and  equally  exalting  tlie  sUte  be  been  the  flory  of  tlie  British  church,     lie 

ruled ;  raising  it  from  contempt,  poverty,  and  continued  in  his  last  see  niuny  years,  and  died 

oppression,  to  wealth,  dignity,  and  sway.     A  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  t>th  centurj^,  in  a 

man  experienced  in  every  vicissitude  of  fortune  very  advanced  ai^e.     ile   was  buried  in  his 

and  life,  and  equal  to  tbem  all.    Thoroughly  church  of  .St.  Andrew,  which  hath  since  taken 

tried  in  adrersity,  and  tempted  by  success :  his  name,  witli  the  town  and  whole  diocese. 

yet  still  superior!  Cruelly  and  unjustly  per-  His  day  (March  I),  is  kept  as  a  festival  through 

secuted ;  yet  not  to  be  proToked  even  to  just  the  whole  principality^,  as  well  as  by  the  na- 

revenge.  In  the  saddest  and  suddenest  reverse  tl  ves  of  Wales  who  reside  in  London  (^Audlvy't 

of  fortune,  depressed  by  nothing  hut  the  re-  Companion  to  the  milmauack^  pa.  13). 

membrance  of  guilt;  and  in  consequence  of  I)aviii*h  (St.)  an  episcopal  town  of  Pcni- 

tbat,  unhumbled  to  any  thing  hut  (iod.  bruUeshins  in  South  Wale».     It  was  formerly 

**To  sum  up  all;  a  true  believer,  and  zea-  an  archiepiscopal  see,  and  the  metropolitan  of 

Ions  adorer,  of  God;  teacher  of  his  law  and  the  Hritisli  church.     The  nee  was  removed  hy 

worship,  and  inspircr  of  his  praise.  A  glorious  David  from  Caerleon  to  St.  l>avid\  in  577  ; 

example,  a  perpetual  and  inexhaustihle  foun-  and  lost  its  archiepi>ropal  puwer  about  1115, 

tain,  of  true  piety.     A  cun^umnlate  and  un-  wiien  it  beranie  a  sutfrai^an  to  the  seeofC'an- 

ei^nalied  bero,  a  skilful  and  a  fortunate  ca)>-  terhurv.     Its  annual  value  was  ctimateii  at 

tain.     A  steady  patriot,  a  wise  ruli'r,  a  faith-  *l2(i/.  it.  1</.  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI 11.  This 

ful,  a  generous,  and  a  magnanimous  frieud  :  place  is  tlie  most  western  of  the  main  land  in 

and,  what  is  yet  rarer,  a  no  less  generous  and  Wales.     Lat.  51.  56  N.     Iaju.  5.  15  W. 

magnaninoous  enemy!    A  true  penitent,  a  di-  DAVIK'SIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  tlie 

Tine  Busician,  a  sublime  poet,  and  an  inspired  class  decandria,  order  momigynia.     Calyx  an- 

propheL  By  birth  a  peasant,  by  merit  a  prince,  gular,  simple,  live^-left ;  corol  papilionaceous  ; 

In  youtb,  a  hero;  in  manhood,  a  monarch;  stigma  simple,  acute;  legume  compressed,  one- 

in  age,  a  saint !  seeded.  One  species  only  ;  a  native  of  .\ustra« 

^  This  is  David.     fVhat  his  reviiert  are^  lasia  :    a  rigid  shrub   with  simple  pungent 

ikeir  own  revilingM  tell."  leaves. 

DaviD  (St.),  a  native  of  Wales,  and  tlie  DAVIS  (John),  a  famous  navigator  in  the 

tutelar  saint  ot  tbat  country.  He  was  descended  sixteenth  century,  was  burn  at  Saudridire,  near 

frooi  the  royal  family  of  the  Biitons,  being  Dartmouth  in  Devonshire;  and  distini^aished 

uncle  to  king  Arthur,  and  was  son  of  Xautns,  himself  by  making  three  voya^^es  to  the  nioNt 

prince   of  Cereticu,  now  Cardiganshire.     He  northern  parts  of  America,  in  order  to  discover 

was   brought  up  in  the  service  of  iloiS,  and  a  north-west  passage  to  the  East  Indies;  in 

being  ordained  priest,  retired  into  the  Isle  of  which  he  discovered  the  straits  which  hear  his 

^i^utv  and  embraced  an  ascetic    life.      He  name.     He  afterwards  performed  live  voyages 

studied  a  long  time  to  prepare  himself  for  the  to  the  East  Indies  ;  in  the  last  «if  which  he  was 

functions  of  tbe  holy  ministry  ;   at  length,  slain  in  a  desperate  light  with  some  Japanese, 

coming  out  of  his  solitude,  like  the  liiutistout  near  the  coast  of  Malacca,  on  the  27tli  ot  De- 

of  tbe  Desert,  he  preached  the  word  ot  eternal  cember,  1(>()5.    He  wrote  an  account  of  his  st*- 

life  to  tbe  Britons.     He  founded  twelve  mo-  ctind  voyage  for  the  discovery  aX  the  north- 

nasteries,  the  princiual  of  which  was  in  the  west  passage  ;  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies; 

Tale  of  Ross,  near  Alenevia,  where  he  formed  and  other  tracts. 

many  great  pastors,  and  eminent  servants  of  Davis's   straits,  an  arm  of  the  sea  be- 

God.     By  bis  rule  he  obliged  all  his  monks  to  tween  (ireenlaiul  and  N.  America,  di<»covercd 

mssiduousmanualUlmur,  and  allowed  them  the  by  captain  Davis  in  15*55,  when  he  attempted 

use  of  no  cattle  in  tilling  tbe  grouiul.    They  to  find  a  \.W.  passage  to  China. 

returned  late  in  theday  to  the  mouastery ;  and  DAVIT,  in  a  ship,  that  short  piece  of  tim- 

tbese  labours  were  never  interrupted  but  by  her,  with  a  notch  at  one  end,  wlierein,  by  a 

prayers  and  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures*  short  strap  hangs  the  fishblork.    The  use  of  this 

repose,  and  moderate  refreshment.     Pelagian-  block  is  to  help  up  the  tluke  of  the  anchor,  and 

bm  springing  up  a  second  time  in  Britain,  the  to  fasten  it  at  the  ship's  bow,  or  loof.    The 

bishops,  in  order  to  suppress  it,  held  a  synod  at  davit  is  shiftable  from  one  side  of  the  ship  to 

Brevy,  in  Cardiganshire.  St.  David,  iK-ing  in-  the  other,  as  there  is  occasion.     There  is  also 

Tited  to  it,  went  thither,  and  in  that  venerable  a  small  davit  in  the  ship's  boat,  that  is  set  over 

assembly  confuted  and  silenced  the  doctrine,  her  head  uith  a  shiver,  in  which  !:» brought  the 

by  bis  eloquence  and  learning.     At  the  close  buoy  rope,  wherewith  to  weigh  theanclior. 

ottbesvnod,  tbe  archbishop  of  Caerleon  re-  To   DAIWT.   v.  a.   (jdouUer.   Kr.)      To 

signed  bis  see  to  St.  David,  whose  tears  and  discourage;  to  fright;  to  intimidate  ((fVciM- 

oppotUion  were  only  to  be  overcome  by  tbe  villc.) 
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DA'UXTLESS.  a.  ((rom daunt.)  Fearless; 
not  dejprted  (Pope), 

DAaiXTLESSXESS.  #.  Fearlessness. 

DAUPHIN,  Dolphin.  In  astronomy. 
See  DcLPHiNUS. 

Dauphin,  a  title  given,  durinef  the  exist- 
ence of  rovaltv  in  France,  to  the  eldest  son  and 
prpsuiiipti  ve  heir  of  the  crown.  For  the  reason 
of  which  title,  see  Dauphiny. 

DAUPHIXY,  a  province  of  France,  bound- 
ed on  the  W.  by  the  river  Rhone,  on  the  N. 
by  tlie  Uhone  and  Savoy,  on  the  S.  by  Pro- 
vence, and  on  the  E.  by  the  Alps.  Some  part 
of  this  country  is  fertile,  producing  corn,  wine, 
olives,  wood,' copperas,  silk,  crystal,  iron,  and 
copper :  but  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  barren. 
It  was  formerly  governed  by  its  own  princes : 
the  last  of  whom,  Dauphin  Humbert,  about 
the  year  1313,  made  his  territory  over  to  the 
king  of  France,  upon  condition  that  the  king's 
eldest  son  should  enioy  it ;  and  it  was  on  this 
account  that  the  heir  to  the  crown  of  France 
was  styled  Dauphin.  This  province  forms  the 
present  departments  of  Drome,  Isere,  and 
tapper  Alps. 

DAIJRAT  (John),  a  French  poet,  born  in 
1507.  He  made  so  great  a  progress  in  his  stu- 
dies at  Paris,  that  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
(Ireek  professors  in  that  university.  Charles 
IX.  inaiie  him  poet-laureat,  and  took  great 
pleasure  in  his  conversation.  At  the  age  of 
eighty  he  married  a  young  girl,  who  brought 
liim  a  son.  His  poems  in  4ireek,  Latin,  and 
French,  nre  exceedingly  numerous.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1588. 

DAW.      In    ornithology.      See    Corvus 

MONbDULA. 

Daw  (Surinam).     See  Corvus  Surina- 

MBNSIS. 

Daw  (lilack  and  yellow).  See  Oriolus 
PERsicrs. 

DAWK.  #.  A  hollow  or  incision  in  stuff 
(Moxim). 

To  Dawk,  v.  a.  To  mark  with  an  incision. 

To  DAWX.  V  n.  1.  To  grow  iuininons;  to 
begin  to  grow  light  (Pope),  2.  To  glimmer 
obscurely  (Locke),  3.  To  begin,  yet  faintly  ; 
t(»  give  home  promises  of  lustre  or  eminence 
(Pope). 

Dawn.  *.  (from  the  verb.)  1.  The  time  be- 
tween the  first  appearance  of  light  and  the 
Bun's  rise  (Dryden).  2.  Beginning;  first  rise 
(Pope), 

DAY,  a  division  of  time  arising  from  the 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  sun. 

Day  is  either  natural  or  artificial. 

Day  (Artificial),  is  that  which  is  primarily 
meant  by  the  word  day,  and  is  the  time  of  its 
being  lii>ht,  or  the  time  while  the  sun  is  above 
the  horizon.  Though  sometimes  the  twilight 
i.H  included  in  the  term  day-light ;  in  opposition 
to  night  or  darkness,  being  the  time  trom  the 
end  of  twilight  to  the  beginning  of  day-light. 

Day  (Xatnral),  is  the  portion  of  time  in 
which  the  sun  perforins  one  revoluti<»n  round 
tlie  eartli ;  or  rather,  the  time  in  which  the 
earth  nukes  a  rotation  on  its  axis.  And  this  is 
ritlier  a^ironomical  or  civil. 


Day  (Civil),  is  the  time  allotted  for  day  In 
civil  purposes,  and  begins  difTerentlyin different 
nations,  but  still  including  one  whole  rotation 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis ;  beginning  either  atsni^ 
rise,  sun-set,  noon,  or  midnight.  Ist.  At  sun- 
rising,  among  the  ancient  Babylonians,  P^- 
sians,  Syrians,  and  most  other  eastern  nations, 
with  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  Balearic 
islands,  the  (ireeks,  &c.  2dly,  At  snn-setting, 
among  the  ancient  Athenians  and  Jews,  wiu 
the  Austrians,  Bohemians,  Marcomanni,  Sile- 
sians,  modern  Italians,  and  Chinese.  Sdly, 
At  noon,  with  astronomers,  and  the  ancient 
Umbri  and  Arabians.  And  4th]y,  at  mid- 
night, among  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Ro- 
mans, with  the  modem  English,  Frenefa, 
Dutch,  Germans,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese. 

The  day  is  divided  into  hours ;  and  a  certain 
number  of  days  makes  a  week,  a  month,  or  a 
year.  The  old  Latin  names  for  the  days  in  the 
week  are  still  retained  in  the  journals  of  par- 
liament and  of  medical  men :  they  are  as  fol- 
low :  dies  Soils t  dies  Lujub^  diesAlartUt  diet 
Mercurii^  dies  Jovis,  dies  Keneris^  and  dies 
Satumi,         , 

The  northern  nations,  however,  have  sub- 
stituted for  the  Roman  divinities,  such  of  their 
own  as  most  nearly  resembled  them  in  their 
peculiar  attributes.  Thus,  the  third  day  of  the 
week,  consecrated  by  the  Romans  to  Mars, 
was  named  from  the  Scandinavian  deity' Tyr. 
In  the  Danish  and  Swedish  language  it  is  Tyrs- 
dag,  from  whence  our  Tuesday.  ^Tyr  was  an 
inferior  deitv,  but  presided  over  battles :  and 
Tacitus  renders  the  name  Tyr  by  that  of  Mars, 
and  makes  him  inferior  to  Odin,  whom  be  d^ 
scribes  under  the  name  of  Mercury.  Prom 
this  Odin  or  IVodin,  we  derive  Wednesdajt 
answering  to  dies  Mercurii.  Thursday  is  tbe 
day  of  the  great  god  Thor,  the  most  formidable 
of  the  nortnern  deities.  The  goddess  Preya, 
from  whose  name  we  derive  our  Priday,  bears 
a  still  greater  resemblance  to  Venus :  nay,  so 
striking  is  the  analogy,  that  some  authors  have 
considered  it  as  more  than  probable  that  tbe 
mythology  of  the  barbarous  nations  of  tbe 
north  had  a  common  origin  with  that  of  tbe 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

Day  (Astronomical),  begins  at  noon,  or 
when  the  sun's  centre  is  on  the  meridian,  and 
is  counted  twenty-four  hours  to  the  following^ 
noon. 

The  astronomical  day,  or  the  interval  of 
time  between  two  successive  transits  of  the 
sun's  centre  over  the  same  meridian,  is  called, 
likewise,  a  solar  day.  And  the  interval  be- 
tween two  successive  returns  of  the  same  fixed 
star  to  the  same  meridian,  is  called  a  sidereal 
dav, 

IVIr.  Flamstead  has  shown,  that  one  day, 
when  the  sun  is  in  the  equinoctial,  is  shorter 
than  when  he  is  in  the  tropics,  by  forty  se- 
conds ;  and  that  fourteen  tropical  days  are 
longer  than  so  many  eouinoctial  ones,  by  ten 
minutes.  This  inequality  of  the  solar  days 
arises  from  a  combination  of  two  causes:  the 
(d>liquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  eccentricity  of 
the  earth's  orbit;  while  the  equation  of  tiUM 


DAY  DAY 

sritea  from  three  caofles.    See  Equation  op  wards  at  pleasare ;  then  &sten  voar  drawing:- 

TIMS.  cords,  or  nard-linet  (of  which  tnere  mutt  he  a 

Mr.  Eal«r  (in  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  xM,  p.  dozen  at  least,  each  two  yards  long),  to  the 

9«»8),  sajTB  be  has  some  reasons,  deduced  from  upper  end  of  the  foremost  staves ;  and  so  ex- 

Jnpiter's  action  on  the  earth,  to  think,  that  tend  them  of  such  a  straifirlitness,  that  with  a 

the  earth's  reTolntion  npon  its  axis  becomes  little  strength  they  may  raise  np  the  nets,  and 

continnallj  more  and  more  rapid,    fiat  M.  cast  them  over. 

Laplace  (Mecauiqae  Celeste,  tom.  iii.)  proves        Yonr  net  being  thus  laid,  place  your  gigs,  or 

both  from  theory,  and  from  a  computation  of  playing  wantons,  about  twenty  or  thirty  paces 

eclipses  that  took  place  more  than  2000  years  oeyond,  and  as  much  on  this  side  your  nets : 

ago,  that  the  mean  length  of  the  day  has  the  gigs  must  be  fastened  to  the  tops  of  long 

undergone  no  change ;  thus  establishing  the  poles,  and  turned  into  the  wind,  so  as  to  play 

invariability  of  the  most  essential  measure  in  and  make  a  noise  in  it.    These  gigs  arc^a  sort 

all  astronomical  observations.  of  toys  made  of  long  goose-feathers,  like  shut- 

For  the  variety  in  the  lengths  of  days  and  tie-cocks,  with  little  small  tunnels  of  wood, 

nights  in  different  clinuites  and  seasons,  see  mnniuff  in  broad  and  flat  swan-quills,  made 

Clim ATB8  and  Sbasonb.  round,  like  a  small  hoop ;  whence  with  longer 

From  Day  to  day  ;  without  certainty  or  strings  fastened  to  the  pole,  they  will,  with 

continuance  (Bacon),  any  small  wind  or  air,  so  move,  that  birds  will 

TVDat.  On  this  day  (Fenton),  come,  in  great  flocks,  to  play  about  them. 

OA'YfiBD.  «.  (datf  and  bed,)  A  bed  used        When  you  hove  placed  your  gigs,  next  place 

lor  idleness  or  luxury  (JShakfpeare),  your  decoy ;  which  is  a  small  stake  of  wood,  to 

DA' YfiOOK.  1.  (from  day  and  hook,)    A  prick  down  in  the  earth,  having  in  it  a  mortice- 
tradesman's  journal,  nole,  in  which  a  small,  Xonz^  and  slender  piece 

DA'YBREAK.  «.  (day  and  break,)    The  of  wood,  about  two  feet  long,  is  fastened,  so 

dawn :  the  flrst  appearance  of  light  (Dryden),  that  it  may  move  up  and  down  at  pleasure : 

DAY-FLY.    In  entomology.    SeeEPHi*  and  fasten  to  this  longer  stick  a  small  line, 

M BBa.  which  running  througli  a  hole  in  the  stick,  and 

DAYLA'BOUR.  i.  (day  and  labour.)  La*  so  coming  up  to  the  place  where  you  are  to  sit, 

boor  bv  the  day  (MiUon),  you  may,  b^  drawing  the  line  up  and  down 

DAYLA'BOURER.  i.  (from  daylabour,)  with  your  nght  hand,  raise  up  the  longer  stick 

One  that  works  by  the  day  (Milton),  from  the  ground,  as  you  see  occasion. 

DA'YLIGHT.  i.  (day  and  light,)  The  light        Fasten  a  live  lark,  or  some  similar  bird,  to 

of  the  day,  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  moon,  or  this  longer  stick,  with  which  the  line  making 

a  taper  (KnoUeM,  Newton),  it  to  stir  up  and  down  by  your  pulling,  wiH 

DAY-LILY.    In  botany.    See  Henbbo-  entice  the  birds  to  come  to  your  net 
TALJLI8.  There  is   anotlier   enticement,    to   attract 

DA Y-NET,  a  net  generally  used  for  taking  these  birds,  called  a  lookinj^-glass ;  which  is 

•och  small  birds  as  play  in  the  air,  and  will  a  round  stake  of  wood,  as  hig  as  a  man's  arm. 
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stoop  either  to  prey,  gigji  or  the  like ;  as  larks,  made  very  sharp  at  the  end,  to  be  thrust  into 

linnets,  buntings,  &c.    The  season  of  the  year  the  ground.     Artists  make  it  very  hollow  in 

for  Dsing  this  net,  is  from  August  to  Novem-  tlie  upper  part,  about  five  fingers  deep;  into 

ber;  and  the  best  time  is  very  early  in  the  which  hollow  they  place  a  three-square  piece 

morning:  and  the  milder  the  air,  and  the  of  wood,  about  a  foot  long,  and  each  two  inches 

briffhter  the  sun,  the  better  will  be  the  sport,  broad,  lying  upon  the  top  of  the  stake,  and 

ana  the  longer  its  continuance.    The  place  going  with  a  foot  into  the  nollowness;  which 

where  this  net  should  be  laid,  ought  to  be  plain  foot  must  have  a  great  knob  at  the  top,  and 

champaign,  either  on  short  stubbles,  green  another  at  the  bottom,  with  a  deep  slendernesa 

lays,  or  flat  meadows,  near  corn  fields,  and  between,  to  which  slenderness  you  are  to  fasten 

sooaewhat  remote  from  towns  and  villages :  a  small  packthread,  which  running  through  a 

the  net  must  lie  close  to  the  ground,  that  the  hole  in  tne  side  of  the  stake,  must' come  up  to 

birds  creep  not  out  and  make  their  escape.  tlie  place  where  yon  sit.     The  three-square 

This  net  is  made  of  fine  packthread,  with  a  piece  of  wood  which  lies  on  the  top  of  the  stake, 

11  mesh,  not  exceeding  half  an  inch  square :  must  he  of  such  a  true  poise  and  evenness,  and 


it  must  be  three  fathoms  long,  and  one  broad ;  the  foot  in  the  socket  so  smooth  and  globular, 
its  shape  is  like  the  crow-net,  and  it  must  be  that  it  may  whirl  and  turn  round  npon  the 
verged  about  after  the  same  manner,  with  a  least  touch,  winding  the  packthread  so  many 
tmul  bat  strong  cord,  and  the  two  ends  ex-  times  about  it,  which  being  suddenly  drawn 
tended  upon  two  small,  long  poles,  adapted  to  and  as  suddenly  relinquished,  will  keep  the 
the  Breaoth  of  the  net,  with  tour  stakes,  taiU  engine  in  a  constant  rotation :  then  fasten  with 
itrings,  and  drawing-lines.  glue,  upon  the  uppermost  flat  squares  of  the 
The  net  is  double*,  each  side  being  exactly  three-souare  piece,  about  twenty  »mall  pieces 
alike ;  and  laid  opposite  to  each  other,  so  even  of  lookinsf-glass,  and  paint  all  the  square  wood 
and  close,  that  wlien  they  are  drawn  and  pulled  between  them  of  a  light  and  lively  red ;  which 
over,  they  must  meet  and  touch.  in  the  continual  motion  will  give  such  a  re- 
Fix  the  net  down  with  strong  stakes,  very  flectioa,  that  the  birds  will  play  about  to  ad- 
■tiflf  on  their  lines,  so  that  you  may  with  a  miration  till  they  are  taken. 
ainble  twitch  cast  them  backwards  and  for*  fioth  this  and  the  other  decoy  are  to  be 
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placed  in  the  midst  between  the  two  nets»  at  U)  wliich  there  b  light :  opposed  to  night 

about  two  or  three  feet  distance  from  each  (Bacon),                                                    , 

other;  «o  that  in  the  falling  of  the  nets,  the  DA' Y WORK.  #,  (e/«^aml  ^cork.)    Work 

cords  may  not  touch  or  annoy  them :  neither  imposed  bv  the  day  ;  dayJahour  (Fair/ax). 

must  they  stand  one  before  or  sater  another,  the  To  DAZEL  o.  a,  C*>P«r»  Saxon.)   To  o  vtr- 

flass  being  kept  in  a  continual  motion,  and  tlie  power  with  light  (Fairfax.  Drydcu), 

ird  ver^^  often  fluttering;  Having  placed  your  DA'ZIBD.  a.    Besprinkled    with  diiklcs 

net  in  this  manner*  as  also  your  gigs  and  lures,  (Shakspeare), 

ffo  to  the  further  end  of  your  long  drawing.  To  OA'ZZLE.  v.  a.  To  overpower  with 

mes  and  enticing  lines,  and  having  fixed  your*  light  (Davies). 

self,  lay  the  mam  drawing-line  across  your  To  Da'zzlb.  v.  n.  To  be  overpowered  with 

thigh,  and  with  your  left  hand  pull  the  decoy,  b'giit ;  to  lose  the  power  of  sight  (Bacon). 

line  to  shew  the  Birds ;  and  when  you  pf^rceive  DEACON,  Diaconus,   an  officer  in  the 

them  play  near  and  about  your  nets  and  lures.  Christian  church.     The  word  h  formed  from 

S nil  the  net  over  with  both  hands  with  a  quick,  the  Latin  diaconus:   of  tlie  Greek  JtMovor, 

ut  not  too  hastv,  motion ;  otherwise  your  minister,  servant, 

sport  will  be  spoiled.  The  institution  of  deacons  may  be  traced 

Remember  to  lay  behind  yon,  where  you  sit,  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  ch.  vi.  ▼.  1 — 6 : 

all  the  spare  instruments  and  implements  to  be  whence  it  appears  that  their  business  is  to  take 

used ;  as  stakes.  Doles,  line,  pacKthread,  kniu  care  of  the  poor,  and  serire  tables ;  that  is,  to 

ting-pin,  and  neeale,  your  decoy-ba^,  a  mallet  »ee  tliat  the  table  of  the  Lord,  the  table  of  the 

to  knock  in  the  stakes  upon  occasion :  and,  poor,  and  the  table  of  the  pastor  or  minister,  be 

lastly,  let  the  first  half  dozen  of  birds  you  take  supplied.    Deacons  should  be  chaste,  sincere, 

be  kept  alive  for  lures,  for  you  must  not  be  s^nd  blameless,  1  Tim.  iiL  8-^12.     Urotius 

unprovided  with  these  upon  any  account.  apprehends  that  tlie  order  of  deacons  in  the 

In  Plate  XCIJ.  fig.  1,  A  shews  the  bodies  of  Christian  church  corresponded  to  that  of  elee- 

the  main  net,  and  now  they  ought  to  be  laid,  mosynaries  in  the  Jewish  synagogue.    Their 

B  the  tail,  or  hinder  lines,  staked  to  the  ground,  office  was,  to  serve  in  the  agapae,  and  to  distri' 

C  the  fore  lines,  staked  also  to  the  ground.  D  bute  the  bread  and  wine  to  the  commanicants, 

the  knitting-needle.     £  the  bird-lure.    F  the  and  dispense  the  alms,  TertuUian  informs  us, 

looking-^lass  lure.    G  the  line  which  draws  that  the  deacons  preached,  and,  in  the  absence 

the  bird-lure.  H  the  line  that  draws  the  glass*  of  the  bishop  and  presbvters,  conferred  the 

lure.     J  the  drawing  double  lines  of  the  net  sacrament  otbaptism.    Ue  Bapt.  p.  602. 

which  pulls  them  over.    K  the  stakes  which  At  Rome,  under  pope  Sylvester,  they  had 

stake  down  the  four  nether  points  of  the  net,  only  one  deacon  ;  then  seven  were  appointed  ; 

and  the  two  tail.lines.  L  the  stakes  that  stake  then  fourteen ;   and,  at  last,  eighteen ;   who 

down  the  fore-lines.    M  the  single  line,  with  were  called  cardinal  deacons,  to  distinguish 

the  wooden  button  to  pull  the  net  over  vrith.  them  from  those  of  other  churches. 

N  the  stake  that  staketh  down  the  single  line.  Their  office  was  to  take  care  of  the  tcmpora* 

and  where  the  sportsman  should  sit.     O  the  litiesof  the  church,  to  look  to  the  rents  and 

wooden  mallet.     P  the  hatchet :  and  Q  the  charities,  and  provide  for  ttie  necessities  of  the 

gig.  ecclesiastics,  and  even  of  the«pope.     The  col- 

DA  YS  IN  BANK,  are  days  set  down  by  lecting  of  the  rents,  alms,  &c.  oelonged  to  the 

statute  or  order  of  the  court,  when  writs  bhall  subdeacons ;  the  deacons  were  the  depositaries 

be  returned,  or  when  the  party  shall  appear  on  and  distributers.     Having  thus  the  nianage- 

the  writ  served.     They  say  also,  if  a  person  is  ment  of  the  revenues  of  the  church  in  their 

dismissed  w  ithout  day,  he  is  finally  discharged,  hands,  their  authority  grew  apace,  as  the  riches 

DAYS  OF  GRACE,  are  those  grantea  bv  of  the  church  increaseiL    Those  of  Rome,  as 

the  court  at  the  prayer  of  defendant  or  plaintiff,  being  ministers  of  the  first  church,  preceded 

In  commerce,  days  of  grace  are  the  three  days  all  others,  and  even  at  length  took  place  of 

allowed  for  the  payment  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  the  priests  themselves.    Doubtless,  it  was  the 

&c.  after  the  same'has  become  due.     It  is  the  avarice  of  the  priests  that  made  tliem  give  place 

custom  to  give  ten  days  in  France  and  Dantzic;  to  the  deacons,  who  had  the  disposal  oi  the 

eight  at  Naples ;  six  at  Venice,  &c.  money. 

DAYS-MAN,  in  the  common   translation  Theofficeof  a  deacon,  in  the  church  of  Eng- 

of  the  Bible,  an  arbitrator,  or  one  who  decides  land,  according  to  the  form  of  ordination,  is  to 

between  disputing  parties.     The  word  is  now  baptize,  preach,  and  assist  in  the  administration 

used  in  this  sense  in  some  parts  of  the  north  of  the  Lord's  supper ;  and,  in  short,  to.perform 

of  England.  all  the  other  offices  in  the  liturgy,  which  a  priest 

DAYS   INTEKCALARY.     See  Bissex-  can  do,  except  tliat  of  consecrating  the  elements 

TitE  and  Intercalaay.  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  pronouncing  the  ab- 

DA'YSPRING.  8,  (day  and  spring,)  The  solution.    No  person  can  be  ordained  a  deacon 

rise  of  the  day  ;  the  dawn  (J\liUon).  under  the  aijeof  twenty-three  years,  unless  by  a 

DA'YSTAR.  *-  (dav  and  »tar.^  The  morn-  faculty  or  disoensalion  obtained  from  the  arch- 


lip's  course  during  twenty-four  hours.         a  felluw  or  chaph 
DA/YTIME.  «.  (day  and  time,)  The  time    bridge  or  Uxtord,  or  a  master  of  arts  of  five 
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)rean*  ttandio^,  living  at  hit  own  chir^  in  not  tpriirhtly  (Boyle).     II.  Dall ;  frigid  ;  nol 

either  of  the  unif  ertities,  or  be  adniitted  by  the  aniin»U*d  (^JladisoH).     12,  Taotelvst ;  vapid ; 

bisliop  ivho  ordains  him  to  voroe  benefice  or  KpiritloM.    13.  Uninhabited  {Jirbuthnoi).   X-L 

curacy  then  Toid.     Otherwise  the  ordainin|r  (In  theology.)    Tlie  state  uf  spiritual  death, 

bishop  thall  maintain  him,  till  he  is  preferred  ly'nic  umier  Llie  power  of  sin. 

to  some  ecclesiastical  living.     And  by  stat.  13  The  Dkau.  i.  llead  men  (J&mitk), 

and  14  Car.  II.  c-  4,  no  person  is  capable  of  Dead.  «•   Tiaie  in  which  tltere  is  rtnMrkv 


being  admitted  to  any  benefice  or  ecclesiastical  hie  xtilluess  or  gloom:  ss  at  uiid  winter 

promotion,  till  he  be  ordained  a  priest ;  nor  is  midnight  (^Soulh,  Drydem), 

a  deacon  capable  of  a  donative,  but  is  only  aU  To  Dead.  r.  n.  ^t'rum  the  noun.)    To  loie 

lowed  to  use  his  orders  as  a  chaplain  to  some  force,  »f  whatever  kmd  (i^coii). 

lamily,  a  curate  to  some  priest,  or  a  lecturer  To  Diao.    To  Dk'ad«m.  r.  «•    L  To  d^ 

without  a  title.  pri  ve  of  any  kind  of  force  or  sensatiou(^B'KeMi). 

lo  the  church  of  Scotland,  the  deacon's  of*  s.  To  make  vapid,  or  spiritless  (Bacon), 

fice  only  requires  him  to  take  care  of  the  poor.  DKAD-IMllNU.   tmrticip,  a.  (dead  and 

DEACONESS,  a  female  deacon ;  an  order  do).   Destructive ;  killing ;  mischievous  (/f«* 

of  women  who  had  their  distinct  offices  and  dilrai), 

ienrices  in  the  primitive  church.    This  office  DKAD-EYEUS,   in    naval   affairs,   oertaifli 

appears  as  ancient  as  the  apostolical  age;  for  blocks  with  three  holes  in  them,  whereby  lo 

Sft.  Paul  calls  Pbebe  a  servant  of  tlie  church  of  druw  ti^ht  the  shrouds  and  stays  of  a  ship. 

Ceuchrea.    Tlie  ori^nal  word  is  8m»jcovo(,  an-  DEAD-LIFT.  #.  (f/eaJ and  /(/?.)  Hopeless 

iwerable  to  the  I^Uin  word  mimiatra.    Ter-  exicrence  (Hudihrat). 

tnllian  calls  them  vidua^  widows,  because  they  DKAD-IJ(iHT,  amonirst  seamen,  a  sort  of 

were  oonunonly  cbotca  put  of  the  widows  of  strong  wooilen  posts,  made  to  fit  the  cabit^ 

the  church;  and,  for  tlic  same  reason,  Epi-  windoivs  :  they  are  alwuyit  fixed  in  on  any ez- 

phanius,  and  the  council  of  Laodicea,  call  p(*ctation  of  a  storm,  and  the  glass  windows 

tbcBi  9^mAU»^  elderly  women,  because  none  taken  out,  which  might  othpnvi»e  he  shattered 

but  anch  were  ordinarily  taken  into  this  office,  to  pieces  by  the  sea,  and  let  great  quantities  of 

For,  indeed,  by  eomc  ancient  laws,  tliese  four  water  pour  info  the  ship. 

4|ualifiestMat  were  required  in  every  one  that  DEAD-XETTLK.     In  botany.    See  Li- 

waa  to  he  admitted  into  this  order.  1.  That  she  mium. 

ahovld  be  a  widow.    2.  That  she  should  be  a  DEADRECKOMNd,  in  navigation,  the 

widow  that  had  bom  children.    3.  A  widow  judgment  or  estimation  widch  is  niade  of  tlie 

that  was  bat  once  married.    4.  One  of  a  con-  place  uhere  a  ship  is,  without  any  observation 

aiderable  age,  jSO  or  60  years  old  :  though  all  of  the  heavenly  b(Mlies ;  and  is  performed  by 

theae  rnlea  admitted  of  exceptions.  keeping  an  account  of  her  way  oy  the  log,  in 

One  part  of  their  office  was  to  assist  the  mi-  knowing  tlie  course  thpy  have  steered  by  the 

Dister  at  the  baptizing  of  women,  to  undresa  comuass,  and  by  rectifying  all  the  allowances 

them  for  immersion,  and  to  dress  them  again,  for  drift,  lee-wav,  he,  'actorclini^  to  the  ship's 

that  the  whole  ceremony  might  be  performed  known  trim.    'th\»  reckoning,  however,  is  al- 

with  all  the  decency  becoming  so  sai'red  a  rite,  ways  to  be  correrteil  as  often  as  any  good  ob» 

Another  part  of  tlieir  office  was  to  be  private  nervation  can  In*  obtained. 

catecbietBtoUiewomeU'CatechmnenswIiowere  DEAD  SEA,    or    Lakb  Asphaltitm. 

{MvpariBC  for  baptism.    They  were  likewise  to  (See  Asphaltitbh).     A  large  lake,  or  in- 

Attcod  the  women  that  were  sick  and  in  dis-  land  sra  of  Palestine,  into  which  tlie  river  Jor- 

tress ;  to  minister  to  martyrs  and  confessors  in  dan  ruiis.  This  latter  contains  neither  animal 

prison ;  to  attend  tlie   women's  gate  in  the  nor  vegetable  life,  no  verdure  on  its  banks,  or 

cbareh  ;  and  lastly,  to  assign  all  women  their  fish  in   its  waters.      Mr.   Mauiidrel,  in  hia 

plaees  in  the  church,  regulate  tlieir  behaviour.  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  informs  us, 

And presideorer  tlie  rest oftlie  widows;  whence  that  the  Dead  nea  i»  encloited  on  tlie  east  and 

in  some  canons  they  are  styled  r^Ma^incmt,  go-  west  with  exreedinirly  high  mountains;  on  the 

▼eroeases.  This  order,  which  since  the  tenth  or  north  it  is  htmiided  hy  the  plain  of  Jericlm,  on 

twelfth  oentury  has  been  wholly  laid  aside,  which  side  it  receives  the  waters  of  Jordan, 

was  not  aholialied  every  where  at  once,  but  On  the  south  it  is  open,  and  extends  beyond 

eoatinued  in  the  Greek  church  longer  than  in  the  reach  of  the  eye.     It  is  said  to  l>e  twenty- 

tbe  I^tio,  and  in  some  of  the  Latin  churches  four  leagues  long,  and  six  or  seven  broad. 

lonfTfv  thas  in  others.  ^*  On  the  shore  of  the  lake,  we  found  (says 

DE'ACONRY,  Db'acon8HIP.  «.  The  of-  Im>)«  a  black  sort  c»f  uehble,  which  being  held 

fiee  or  dignity  of  a  deacon.  in  the  Hauie  of  a  cantll<*,  soon  huruK,  and  yields 

DEAD.  1.  ('eea'D,  Saxon.)     1.  Depriveil  of  a  smoke  of  an  intolerable  stench.     It  has  this 

lib;  exanimated  (Hale).     2.  Without  life;  property',  that  it  loKeD  only  of  its  wright,  and 

inanimate  (Pope).    3.  Imitating  death  ;  sense-  not  of  its  apparent  htiik,  hy  burning.**     Tlie 

less;  nnotionless   ^Pta/mt).      4.    Uiiactive;  hills  bordering  upon  the  lake  are  said  toabound 

motionless  (Lee.)    6.  Empty;  vai*ant  (/>rv-  with  this  sort  of  sulphureous  stones.     As  for 

i^eii).  6.  Useless ;  unprofitable  (^Addiaon),  /.  the   bitumen,  there  wax   none  at  the  place 

Dull;    Kloomy;   unemployed   {Knollet).    B.  where  .Mi.  Ma undrel  waw;  hut  it  is  gathered 

Still;  oheeufe  (Hayw€rd\  9.  Having  no  re-  near  the  mountains  on  b«nh  sides  in  rreat 

leBihlanee  of  life  ^Dty4en»)  10.  Obtuae ;  dull ;  plenty.  He  had  several  lumps  of  it  brought  to 
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'iinija:Jf>rD!iilnii.    It  nnrtir  resembled  jpitoli,  DE'AFLY.  ad.  (from  deaf.)    1.  Withoat 

uic  rouifl  fcarnelT  be  diftiagiiisbed  from  it,  hat  sense  of  sounds.    2.  Ohscarehr  to  the  ear. 

WR»n.hifaiimkiisDrs»  of  smell  and  taste.   Mr.  DR'AFNESS.  i.  {(worn  deaf)  1.  Want  of 

Itffliv  ir  his  Scrpfrvrr  Geojrapbr,  assigns  se-  the  power  of  hearinsr :  trant  of  sense  of  soniids 

^ve?^  inrcib'if  rmoBs  for  tlie  belief,  that  the  {Holder).    2.  UnwiUiugoets  to  bear  {King 

pvnmn  aiijiPKmares  aboot  tbe  Dead  sea  are  Charlei). 

iviIT-  anm  i^r  tiie  dirine  jodgment  un  So-  Dbafxess,  tbe  state  of  a  person  irbo  irants 

aim:  Mnc  iut  niais  M  tbe  plain,  vol.  i.  p.  \  -IB.  the  sense  of  hearing ;  or,  tbe  disease  of  tlie  ear, 

Mr.  i^iront  <A  Clcnie,  vbo  has  recently  which  presents  its  dae  reception  of  sounds. 

Ticveiiei  n  Pfcjesdite,  prrsented  a  phial  of  the  Deafness  generally  arises  either  from  an  ob- 

r«rai£  un.  -wiats  i:-  six  Joseph  Banks,  at  vrhose  stmction  or  a  compression  of  tlie  anditory 

TVionac  n  n»  carefauT  analysed  by  Dr.  Alex-  nerve ;  or  from  some  collection  of  matter  in 

aoicifr  Mmts.   t>iir  of  tbe  oiost  obVioas  pecu  •  the  cavities  of  the  inner  ear ;  or  from  tlic  aadi- 

iarnin-  xk.  a^  pvAi  sped 6c  gravity  of  this  tor}*  passage  being  stopped  np  by  some  hard- 

^cssr,  ^rairi.  I>r.  MarPtt  foand  to  ^  1*211.  ened  excrement;  or,  lastly,  from  someexcres- 

Tur  iitLi*vixtr  »  rires  as  the  most  accurate  re*  cence,  a  svrelling  of  the  glands,  or  some  foreign 

ml  n:  liif  jmLym.    On  snomiing  up  the  con-  body  introduced  withinlt.  Those  born  deaf  are 

feics  tl\y^ cri^sk of  tiie water,  tbere appeared  also'  dumb ;  not  being  able  to  learn  any  lan- 

V  Kr  g'i^<^«  sit  \99sX  in  the  common  war.  HoweTcr, 

as  the  eyes  in  some  measure  senre  tkem  for  ears, 

S%\u            Aeidu  ^^J  ^^y  understand  what  is  said  by  the  mo> 

ytcrsMX  of  fine       .    .    i•^6  grs.      2-8:1  grs.  tion  of  tl»e  lips,  tongue,  &c.  of  the  speaker; 

Nciiai  of  macBf«a   .  15-87              8*61  ^^d  even  accustom  tbemselres  to  mofe  their 

HuAt  of  soda    .    .     I5-M              7*15  own,  as  thev  see  other  people  do,  and  by  this 

.     .     .    .    <HIS  means  learn  to  speak.    Thiu  it  was  that  Or. 

WallisUQffht  two  young  gratfemen,  bom  dea( 

36*87            1^*65  ^o  know  what  was  said  to  diem,  and  to  reCam 

pertinent  an5wers.    Di^y  gi^^  v*  another 

cx>ns«q«entlr  the  proportions  of  these  salts  \^l^^  of  the  same,in^.'"  ^l*  ?T"  *f°J^r 

m  WO  rrains  of  tlie  water^lrould  be :  f  **5*  \  "»^  therewas  a  Swm  Dhysiaan  lately 

^  Imng  in  Amsterdam,  one  John  1/onimd  Am- 

»■„•.»  ^f  1:.^                    «  oort  ^^^  inan,Vho  effected  the  same,  in  seveial  children 

Manatofltme     •     •     •    3.9:!ligrs.  >  ,   _  1    f     .,i ,^^i^\n^\„rrM^m 

o„i„i„,    *•. ivjiKi  w*  ■**■'  •»  aeconol  bv  Mr.  waller,  K.  b.  «e- 

!>nlpl«ton.n*    .     .     .  OtIM  cw'i.rr.  of.  man  «.d  hi.  .i.W.«ch  .bout  fifty 

oi.^«irfi  years  old,  bom  in  the  same  town  with  Mr. 

.4  ocv  WalUr.  who  had  neither  of  them  the  least 

sen  far  of  hearing*  ret  both  of  them  knew,  by 

Hrn^  it  appears,  that  the  TVad  sea  water  now  the  moiioii  of  the  fip  only,  whaterer  was  said 

a>ntain»  about  one-founh  of  its  weight  of  salts,  to  them,  and  would  answer  pertinently  to  tbe 

»Dpfv>$<s)  in  a  >tate  of  prrtect desiccation ;  or.  if  question  proposed.     It  seems  they  could  both 

ihev  be  desiccated  at  t'ue  temper atni>^  of  IM^^'  lieur  aini  speak  when  children,  but  lost  their 

on  Val,rfnbeir>  scale,   thev  will  amount  to  sen»e  afterwards :  whence  thev  retained  their 

fonv-*M^  per  Of  ut*  of  tlie  wa!er !  (^Phil.  Trans,  speech,  wh'ch,  thoufb  nnconth,  was  yet  intel- 

for  l^i^rX     This  ap|K4rs  to  c$  to  furnish  the  bfiMe.     Such  another  instance  is  related  by 

»tr>r.cp*t  powiMe  ivntirmation  of  the  Scrip-  bisln^p  Bnmet  of  a  young  woman.     *•  At  two 

rtre  Lw^cr?  of  the  origin  o:*  the  IVad  sea.  Tear*  oKl.  they  perceived  slie  had  lost  her  hear- 

DE  .VDLY.  *,  .fn>:«  <:«cJ,)  I.  IVstnictive;  inc:  and  erer  since,  though  she  hears  ^reat 

XD.'cik. :  rrcrierou*  ^SKJs.ify*otrf\  2,  Mortal ;  no^i$es,  yet  hear»  ih>ihing  of  what  is  said  to 

-jL-Z'it^j}:  !  \K*.-'i.i4  .  l.er:  but  bv  observing  tbe  motions  of  the 

Dr  ftMT,  £A.   1.  In  a  manr.er  resembling  mouth  ar: i  Tips  of  others,  she  acquired  so  many 

Uif  :^xi  «  P-t'ffWV.    2.  ^K^taiU  (^IT^tc-iVA  worJs,  tl.-.:  ont  of  these  she  has  formed  a  sort 

\  In:  u.-Vr'.T  ';  '.mfvv^>:i'iil*i\  :  »^r<;r.;c:;vTfiy.  of  urion.  .:*  whirh  she  can  bold  conversatioa 

n  f  1  r  1 T  *■'  *  I  a  V-*  T,     See  F  m  a  rsi  a  .           '  w  ?v^^le  *U  \  *  » 1  th  th  ose  that  can  speak  her  laiK 

Dt*  7  i  T  >  ;♦  >  r*  K  M»s,    S<r  A  ra or  \.  i^wjcv.  SW  k:K^w>  nothing  that  is  said  to  her, 

DE*  ADN  ESS-  *.  v."'tv>w  re*<->  K  Friodiiy :  unless  >be  see  the  u^i.-:ivtn  of  tiieir  mouths  that 

wa.1T  .."iTkrtii  :  wki-.:  %>f  jtrvlvv.T :  want  of  af-  speA  to  5.er,  so  tV.at  in  the  night  they  arc 

>f:rri*-i     ?k/^r^\     i  WeAV.TrfN>  of  tbe  tiul  oV.ivysl  to  V^J '  f-»niiles  »*«  speak  to  her.    One 

}*i-9frn  :».rxT?."c :  "V. :  rnrs* :  :rwkc;:xit\  of  the  tbin^  «\*.l  Ap-,>cir  the  s:r4n»:v>t  part  of  the 

•91  !-*.':»  .  Z '-■:..    X  Vk^;::ar»of  1.^.loi^  :  loss^^l  wb«^lr  naTrstivri :  she  ha<  a  sister,  with  wliom 

j^}*  - '    A';  -T.w*.'  -  sAe  Ha*  vi>e;i«*»i  her  lar.piace  more  than  with 

r^A  •     f       ?■"•',  r^ivj .      I.  War.ti"^  the  Ary  S*v;\  r'nt ;  a.i.i  la  tlie  night,  by  laying  her 

aruK  :»-  it!*xr,ii£    izf  fr'\   i  lVr>r.«x\l  of  the  bai  o  ov*  ^.rj  vstrr's  r.x^u:h.  she  can  perceive 

jirv^r   ;.•   iifikr.ix      r^'-yvjux^      \  l^^srt;^ely  S  ;hai  «bAS  >y»e  n«\-Ss  and  so  can  discourse 

Ti  r*r-»».  Fi  l^«  ffix    *   £^  To  Of  p*A\f  *>f  1 1  ;>  *^^^ct^*^V,  iV«at  deaf  persons  and  se- 

su  Mfvtc  ic  itfxr.i^  .  l^'im,  \x\a\  xHlitT^  thick  of  bearing,  hear  better  and 
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more  raxily  if  a  load  noise  be  raised  at  the  time  powers  will  acquiie  by  this  method  upwards 

when  yua  speak  to  tbem ;  which  is  owing,  no  of  eighty  words  in  less  than  three  days, 

donhr,  to  the  greater  tension  of  the  ear-drnm  *'Take  some  cards  having  suitable  inscrip- 

on  that  occasion.     Dr.  Wallisi  mentions  a  deaf  tions,  and  deliver  tlieni  one  by  one  to  vonr 

woman,  who,  if  a  dram  were  beat  in  the  room,  pupil;  he  will  carry  liis  hand  successively  to 

could  hear  any  thing  Tery  clearly ;  so  that  her  every  part  of  his  body  conformably  to  the  name 

husband  hired  a  drummer  for  a  servant,  that  on  the  card  delivered  to  him.    Mix  and  shuffle 

by  this  means  he  might  hold  conversation  with  the  cards  as  you  please ;  he  will  make  no  mis* 

his  wife.     Tlie  same  author  mentions  another,  take ;  or  if  you  choose  to  write  down  any  of 

who,  living  near  a  steeple,  could  always  hear  these  names  on  the  table,  you  will  see  him,  in 

very  well  if  there  was  a  ringing  of  three  or  four  like  manner,  distinguish  with  his  finger  every 

bells  but  never  else.     See  Ear  trumpet.  object  whose  name  is  so  offered  him  ;  and  thus 

The  abb^  de  TEp^,  and  M.  Sicard,  have  clearly  prove  that  he  comprehends  the  meaning 

been  very  saccessful  in  educating  the  deaf  and  of  every  one. 

dojub.     l>e  r^p^'s  methotl  was  traniilated  "  By  this  process  the  pupil  will  obtain,  in 

into  Engl'sh,  and  published  by  Cadell  and.  very  few  days,  a  knowleilge  of  all  the  words 

Davies,  in  IbOl :  we  extract  the  coniiiience-  which  express  the  diflferent  parts  of  our  frame, 

ment  of  the  process  of  instruction,  as  conipre-  from  head  to  foot,  as  well  as  of  those  that  ex- 

hendin^  the  leading  principles  of  the  sihenie :  prphs  the  various  objects  which  surround  us, 

**  It  is  not  by  Uie  mere  pronunciation  of  on  being  properly  pointed  out  to  him  as  you 

words,  in  any  language,  that  we  are  taught  write  their  names  down  on  the  table,  or  on 

tbeir  signification  :  the  words  door^  teindow^  cards  nut  into  his  hands. 

&r.  in  oar  own,  might  have  been  repeate<l  to  **  \Ve  are  not,  however,  even  in  this  early 

ns  hondreds  of  times  in  vain :  we  should  never,  stage,  to  confine  ourselves  to  this  single  species 

have  attached  an  idea  to  them,  had  not  the  oh-  of  UHtnictiun,  amusing  as  it  is  to  our  pupils. 

ji^tsdesignatC'l  by  these  names  been  shown  to  The  very  firitt  or  second  day  we  guide  their 

us  at  the  same  time.    A  lign  of  the  hand  or  of  hands  to  make  tlieui  write  down,  or  we  write 

tlieeye  has  been  tlie  sole  mean  by  which  we  down  for  tl:em  ourselves,  the  present  tense  of 

learned  to  unite  the  idea  of  these  «>hjects  with  the  indicative  of  the  verb  /c;  carry, 

the  sounds  that  struck  our  ear.    Wlienever  we  **  Several  deaf  und  dumb  pupils  being  round 

hearil  these  sounds,  the  same  ideas  arose  in  our  a  table,  I  place  my  new  scholars  on  my  right 

minds,  because  we  recollected  the  signs  made  hand.     1  put  the  forefinger  of  my  left  hand  on 

to  as  when  they  %vere  pronounced.  the  word  /,  and  we  explain  it  by  signs  in  this 

'*  Exactly  similar  must  be  our  measures  with  manner :  sh«»wing  inyifelf  with  the  forefinger  of 

the  deaf  ami  dumb.    Their  tuition  commences  my  right,  I  give  two  or  three  gentle  taps  on  iny 

with  teaching  them  a  manual  alphabet,  ituch  as  breast.      1  then  lay  my  left  iforefinger  on  the 

boysat  school  make  use  of  to  hold  conversation  word  carry,  and  taking  up  a  large  quarto  vo- 

at  one  end  of  a  form  with  their  conipanioiis  at  lume,  1  carry  it  under  my  arm,  in  the  skirts  of 

the  other.     The  various  figures  of  these  letters  my  gown*,  on  my  shoulder,  on  niv  head,  and 

strike  forcibly  the  eyes  of  deaf  and  dumb  per-  on  my  back,  walking  all  the  while  with  the 

Simt,  who  no  more  coufoun«l  them,  than  we  mien  of  a  person  bearing  a  load.     None  of 

confound  tlie  various  sounds  that  strike  our  thei>e  motions  escape  his  ooservation. 

ears,  «<  I  return  to  the  table  ;  and  in  order  to  ex- 

^'  We  next  write  (1  sav  ire,  because  in  the  plain  the  second  person,  I  lay  my  left  forefinger 

operations  with  my  deaf'^and  dumb  pupils,  1  on  the  word  //jou,  and  c<irr\  ing  my  right  to  my 

freouentlv  have  assistance)  in  large  cliamcters  pupiPs  breast,  I  give  hini  a  few  irentie  taps, 

with  a  white  crayon,  upon  a  blarti  table,  these  making  him  notice  that  1  look  at  hini,aiid  that 

two  words,  the  door,  and  we  show  them  the  jjf  is  likewise  to  look  at  ine.     1   next  lay  my 

door.     They  immediately  apply  their  manual  finger  on  the  word  cflrriV^/,  the  second  person, 

alphabet  five  or  six  times  to  each  of  the  letters  and  having  delivered  hiui  the  quaito  volume, 

composing  the  word  door  (they  spell  it  with  I  make  sigiin  for  him  to  pi-rform  \vhat  he  has 

their  fingers)  and  impress  on  their  memory  the  just  seen  me  perf\)riii :  he  laughs,  lakes  the 

number  uf  letters  and  arrangement  of  them;  volume,  and  executes  his  couiuiission  extremely 

this  done,  they  efface  the  word,  and  taking  the  well.** 

crayon  themselves,  write  it  down  in  characters,  TJii;,  method  is  adapted  to  the  conception  of 

no  matter  whether  well  or  ill  formed ;  after-  the  pupil,  in  his  projrress  through  the  intrica- 

wards  they  will  write  it,  as  often  as  you  show  cies  of  grammar.     The  folU)wiiig  <lesrription 

tliem  the  same  object.  of  the  means  of  initiating  him  in  a  knowledge 

•*  It  will  be  the  same  with  respect  to  every  of  the  tenses  of  verbs  will  convey  a  sufficient 

thiny  else  pointed  out  to  them,  the  name  being  ia«i  of  the  plan  to  general  readers  : 

previously  written  down ;  which  being  firi*t  on  •«  The  pupil,  though  deaf  and  dumb,  had, 

the  table,  in  large  characters,  may  afterwards  Hke  us,  an  idea  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 

be  inscribed  in  cliaracters  of  ordinary  sixe,  future,  before  he  was  placed  under  our  tuition, 

upon  different  cards ;  and  these  being  given  to  and  was  at  no  loss  fi»r  signs  to  manifest  the 

them,  they  amuse  themselves  in  examining  one  difference. 

another*s  proficiency,  and  ridicule  those  that    — 

blunder,     fxperience  baa  manifested  that  a  ***  In  France,  the  priests  used  to  go  in  cleri- 

deaf  and  dumb  person  potseuing  any  mental  cal  habiti  as  their  ordinary  dress. 
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<■  Old  be  mean  to  express  a  present  action  ?  feet ;  and  tlie  latter  bein^  in  the  same  predira- 

He  made  a  si^  prompted  by  natare,  which  ment  witli  regard  to  the  Imperfect." 

we  all  make  in  the  same  case  without  being  An  asylam  for  the  support  and  education  of 

conscious  of  it,  and  which  consists  in  appeaU  the  poor  was  instituteci  in   171^2,   nnder  the 

ing  to  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  to  witness  tlie  patronage  of  the  marquis  of  Buckingham.    A 

presence  of  our  operation ;  but  if  the  action  did  spacious  buiMing  for  the  reception  of  the  pupils 

not  take  place  in  his  sight,  he  \M  his  two  is  erected  at  the  Dottom  of  Kent-street,  on  the 

hands  flat  upon  the  table,  beating  upon  it  road  to  Deptford.  We  sincerely  wish  an  estab- 

gentTy,  as  we  are  all  apt  to  do  on  similar  oc-  lishment  instituted  with  so  laudable  a  purpose 

castons:  and  these  are  the  signs  he  learns  may  meet  with  all  the  encouragement  it  de- 

again  in  our  lessons,  by  which  to  indicate  the  serves :  and  when  it  is  known  that  the  num- 

present  of  a  verb.  her  of  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country  amounts 

'*  Did  he  design  to  signify  that  an  action  is  to  several  hundreds,  we  trust  the  liberality  of 

past?  He  tossed  his  hand  carelessly  two  or  the  British  public  will  need  no  other  stimulus, 

three  times  over  his  shonlder :  these  signs  we  There  is  an  excellent  establishment  of  the  same 

adopt  to  cliaracterize  the  past  tenses  of  a  verb,  kind  at  Edinburgh. 

'*  And  lastly,  when  it  was  his  intent  to  an-  DEAL,  s,  (SeeU  Dutch.)      I.   Part     2. 

nounce  a  future  action,  he  projected  his  right  Quantity;  degree  ofmore  or  less  (JBen  JoMon), 

hand :  here  again  is  a  sign  we  give  him  to  re-  3.  TFrom  the  verb.)  The  art  or  practice  of 

present  the  future  of  a  verb.  dealing  cards  (Swift),  4.  (deyl^  Dutch).  Fir- 

'*  It  is  now  time  Co  call  in  art  to  the  assist-  wood,  or  the  wood  of  pines  {Boyle). 

ance  of  nature.  Deal,  a  seaport  in  Kent,  with  a  market  on 

"  Having  previously  taught  him  to  write  out  Thursdays.  It  is  seated  on  the  straits  of  Dover, 
the  names  or  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  one  and  is  a  member  of  the  cinque  port  of  Sand- 
directly  under  the  other,  we  desire  him  to  set  wich,  guverncd  b^  a  mayor.  It  contains  2^17 
them  doivn  in  that  order,  and  we  then  put  on  houses,  and  5-120  inhabitants.  Lat.  51.  13  N. 
each  side  of  his  \vriting  what  follows  before  Lon.  1.  29  E. 

and  after  the    same  words    under   different  To  Veal,  v.  a.(d€€len,Datch.)    I.Todis- 

heads.  tribute ;  to  dispose  to  different  persons  (Ticket). 

2.  To  scatter ;  to  throw  about  (Druaen),    3. 

Present,  To  ifi ve  gradually,  to  one  after  another  (Gay)' 

To-day — Sunday — I  arrange  nothing.  To  Deal,  v,  n.  1.  To  trafBc  ;    to  trade 

Imperfect,  (Decay  of  Piety),     2.   To  act  between  two 

Yesterday— Monciay — I  was  arranging  my  persons  ;  to  intervene  (Bacon).    3.  To  behave 

books.  well  or  ill  in  any  transaction  (TilloUon).     4. 

Perfect,  To  act  in  any  manner  (Shakspearc).     5.  To 
Day  before  yesterday — Tuesday — I  arranged  Veal  f^y.     To  treat  well  or  ill  (£^ocAre).     6. 
my  chamber.  To  Deal  in,  'J'o  have  to  do  with  ;  to  be  en- 
Pa*;  Perfect,  gaged  in ;   to   practise   (Atterbury).     7,  To 

Three  davs  ago — Wednesday — I    had  ar-  Deal  with.   To  treat  in  any  manner ;  to  use 

ranged  my  closet.  well  or  ill  (South.  Tillofson).     8.  To  Deal 

Future.  wifh.  To  contend  with  (Sidneif). 

To-morrow— Thursday—I  shall  arrange  my  To  DEA'LBATE.  v  a.  (dcalbo,  Lat.)   To 

papers.  whiten  ;  to  bleach. 

Future.  DEMAhVVlON.  s.  (dealbatio,  h:it.)  T\\e 

Day  after  to-morrow — Friday — I  shall  ar*  act  of  bleaching  or  whiteninif  (Brown). 

range'  hi  v  drawers.  DE'ALKR.  .y.  (from  deat.)  1  .One  that  has  to 

Future.  do  with  any  thing  (A'rei//).  2.  A  trader  or  traf- 

Thrcc  days  hence — Saturday — I  shall  ar-  ficker(^SV(/?).  3.  A  person  who  deals  the  cards, 

range  my  cupboards.  I)E'ALI\U.  s.  (i'rom  deai.)   1.  Practice; 

action  (lialcigh).   *J.  Intercourse  (Addison), 

"  Yesterday^  day  before  yesterday^  three  3.    Measure   of    treatment   (Hammond),       4. 

days  fi<'Oy  are  explained  by  the  number  of  times  Traffic ;  husiti.'ss  {Swift). 

we  have   slept  since   the*  day   of  which   we  J)EA.M:5i  LA  ri(>iN\     9.    (deambulatio^ 

speak.  Lat.)  The  act  of  walking  abroad. 

"jTomorrPir,  day  after  to-morrow,  three  DV^X^ M\\V LiWimS ,  a.  (dtamhulu,  l^i.) 

days  hence,  are  explained  hy  the  number  of  Relating  to  the  practice  of  walkinir  abroad, 

times  we  are  to  bleep  till  the  day  in  question  DKAN,  a  prime  dignitary  inmost  cathed.al 

arrive.  ^."''  folle^iate  churches  ;  being  usnall  v  the  pro- 

"  We  next  teach  our  pupil  to  lay  a  restriction  sident  ot  the  chapter.  He  is  called  dran^ 
upon  his  motions.  To  express  a  thing  past,  decanus,  of  the  (Jreek  5jx«,  ten,  as  beinir  sup- 
lie  used  to  throw  his  arm  bach  wards  and  for-  posed  to  preside  over  ten  canons  or  prebenda- 
warcis  towards  his  shoulder,  without  rule  :  we  ries,  at  lejist. 

tell  him,  he  must  throw  it  only  once  for  the  Canonists  distinguish  between  deans  of  ca- 

imperfect,  twice  for  the  perfect,  and  three  times  thedral,  and  those  of  collegiate  churches.  The 

for  the  past  perfect ;  which  in  truth  is  analo-  first,  with  theirchapter,  are  regularlv  subject  to 

gous  to  what  is  signified,  the  past  perfect  an-  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop.    As  to  de.ms  of 

nouncing  an  action  longer  past  than  the  per-  collegiate  churches,  they  have  usually  the  con- 
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tcntimuj«>i«dietfQ«ifitlinnselTei,thttb,thev  fbni.     ft  eMiCtint  fovr  mtrlMt-totnif,   tad 

exercise  jarisdiction  over  their  canons  in  all  twenty-three  parishes*  and  is  in  general  teiy 

cix'il  or  crinrinal  matters ;  though  sometimes  fertile. 

this  helou^  to  them  in  common   with   the  DE'ANERY.  «.  (from  «/r(ni.>  1.  The  office 

chapter.  of  a  dean  (Ciarendam),    2.  The  rerenne  of  a 

In  England,  as  there  are  two  ibandations  of  dean  (Swyty   3.  The  house  of  a  dean  (Shak^ 

cathedral  and  collegiate  chnrclies,  the  old  and  tpeare), 

the  new  (the  latter  being  those  fbnnded  by  DE'AXSHIP.  i.  (from  dean.)  The  office 

Henry  the  Eighth  on  tlie  suppression  of  the  and  rank  of  a  dean. 

abbots  and  pnors,  when  their  convents  ^rere  DEAR,  a,  ('toeoyi,  Saxon.)  I.  Betored;  fa- 
turned  into  dean  and  chapter);  so  there  are  Tourite;  darling (yf(f</i#o»).  f.  Valuable;  of 
two  ways  of  creating  the  deans.  Those  of  the  a  high  price ;  costly  (Pope).  3.  Scarce ;  not 
old  foundation,  as  the  deans  of  St.  FauPs,  plentiful:  as,  adearjfeirr.  4,  Sad;  hateful; 
York,  &c.  are  raise«l  to  their  dignity  much  like  grievous  (^SkakspeareY 
a  bishop ;  the  prince  first  sending  out  his  cong6  Dbar.  m,  A  word  of  endearment  (Dtifden), 
d'elire  to  the  chapter;  the  chapter  then  D E' A RBUUGHT.  o.  (<feaf  and  6o»^Af.) 
choosing,  the  king  yieldhig  his  royal  assent.  Purchased  at  a  high  price  (^RoMcammon), 
and  tlie  bishop  confirming  him,  and  giving  his  DE'ARf^lNO.  i.  (now  written  darHmg.) 
mandate  to  instal  him.    Those  of^tfie  new  Favourite  (Spenter). 

foundation,  as  the  deans  of  Canterbury,  Dur-  DE'ARLi.  ad,  (from  dear,)  I.  With  great 

bam,  Ely,  Norwich,  Winchester,  &c.  are  do-  fondness  (H^otton),    f.  At  a  high  price  (B<r« 

native,  and  are  installed  by  a  shorter  course;  con). 

only  by  the  kiag's  letters  patent,  without  either  To  DEARN.  v,  a,  ("eyiinan,  Saxon.)  To 

election   or  confirmation.     There   are  some  mend  clothes. 

cathedral  churches,  which  never  had  a  dean ;  DE'ARNESS.  «.  (from  dear,)  1.  Fond- 
as that  of  St.  David's  and  LandafT,  where  the  ness;  kindness;  love  (Somtk),    z.  Scarcity; 
bishop  is  the  head  of  the  chapter,  and  in  his  hi^i  price  (Swift). 
absence  the  archdeacon.  Di/ARIVLV.    ad.  (yeojin,    Saxon.>   Se- 

Constantine,  we  are  told,  erected  an  office  of  cretly ;  privately ;   unseen :    obsolete  (Spen* 

nine  hundred  and  fifty  persons  at  Constantino-  set). 

pie,  taken  out  of  divers  trades  and  professions,  DEARTH.  #.    (from  dear.)    1.  Scarcity 

whom  he  exempted  from  all  impositions,  and  which  makes  food  dear  (Bacom),    ^.  Want ; 

bestt>wed  them  on  the  cathedral  church,   to  need :  famine  (Shakspearc).    3.  Barrenness ; 

render  the  offices  of  burial  gratis  to  the  defunct,  sterility  (Dry  den). 

partirularly  to  the  ijoor.    These  he  called  de-  To  f>KAIl  rrCl[f.ATR.  v,  a,  (de and ar/f- 

eami^  and  iecticarii^  probably  because  they  cif/fur,  I^t.)  To  disjoint;  to  dismember, 

were  divided  by  tens ;  each  whereof  hud  a  bier,  DEARTICrLATION.     See  Di  arthbo- 

or  liUer,  to  carry  the  bodies  in.   It  is  Kapposed  sis. 

to  be  these,  who,  un(h*r  Constnntiu.t,  l)rgan  to  DEATH.  9.  ("©eaiH,  Saxon.)  I.  The  extinc- 

bc  called  eopiaiie;  i.  e.  clerks  destined  for  la-  tion  of  lilV  (Hebrews),   2,  Murtality ;  destruo- 

l)our;  for  they  are  osuaTly  ranked  among  the  tion  (Shakspeart).    3.  The  state  of  the  dead 

clerks,  and  even  hefon*  the  chantors.     By  a  (Shakgpvarr),   4,  The  manner  of  dying  (JFxf- 

Uw  of  the  year  357,  it  appears,  that  there  were  kiei),    5,  The  image  of  mortality  represented 

some  of  these  copiata  at  Rome.  by  a  skeleton  (ShtJcMpearc),    6.  Munler;  the 

There  are  also  deans  without  a  chapter,  as  act  of  destroyins'  life  nnlawfnlly  (Baeon\  J, 

the  dean  of  Battle  in  Sussex,  dean  of  Bocking,  Cause  of  death  (Kimffs),  8.  Destroyer  (Hro,), 

dean  of  the  arches,  &c.  and  deann  uithout  a  9.  (In   poetrv.)    'fne  in^runicnt'  of  death 

jurisdiction,  as  the  dean  of  the  chapel  royal.  (Drt/tlen),     (O.  (In  theology.)  Damnation; 

In  this  sense  the  word  is  applied  to  the  chief  eternal  torments  (Church  Catechism), 

of  certain  peculiar  churches  or  chapels.  Death  (Symptoms  of).  The  following  are 

Dean  and  cbaptbr,  are  the  biHhop*s  the  nioKtcerCain  signs  of^ death,  if  taken  col- 
council  to  assist  him  in  the  affairs  of  religion,  lectively.  1.  Cessation  of  the  pulse,  t.  Total 
and  to  assent  to  every  grant  which  the  bishop  suppression  of  breathing.  3.  1a>s8  of  animal 
shall  make  to  bind  his  successors.  As  adeau-  heat.  4.  Rigidity  of  the  body  and  inflexibility 
ery  is  a  spiritual  dignitv,  a  man  cannot  be  a  of  the  limbs.  5.  Relaxation  of  the  lower  jaw. 
dean  and  prebendary  of  the  same  church.  6.  Inability  of  tlie  eyeballs  to  return  to  trieir 

Dean  (Rural),  or  Dban  (Urban),  was  sockeU,  when  pressed  by  the  finger.  7.  Dim- 
formerly  an  ecclesiasticai  person,  who  had  a  ness,  faintness,  and  sinking  of  the  cornea,  or 
district  of  ten  churches,  or  parishes,  either  in  the  uppermost  horny  coat  of  the  ry^,  ^.  Foam 
the  country  or  city,  within  which  he  exercised  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  S^.  Blue  spots  of 
jurisdiction.  various  sizes,  and  on  different  parts  of  the  body. 

Dkan,  a  town  of  Gloucestershire,  with  a  10.  A  cadaverous  smell.     II.  Insensibility  to 

market  on  Mondays.    Lat.  51.  50  N.     Lou.  all  external  stimulants.    All  these  symptoms, 

t.  31  W.  however,  says  Dr.  Willirh,  if  individually  con- 

Dean  forest,  in  Gloucestershire,  takes  sidcred,  are  far  from  being  conclusive:'  they 

its  name  from  the  above  town.     It  includes  then  only  afford  a  certain  criterion  of  death, 

that  part  of  the  county  which  lies  between  the  when  most,  or  all  of  them,  concur  at  the  same 

5ievem  and  die  shim  of  Monmouth  and  Here-  time;  especially,  if  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
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tenth  of  the  signs  be  strongly  marl^eci.  (^Dom, 
Encyclo,). 

Death  (Apparent),  is  that  state  in  which 
life  is  suspended,  either  because  the  body  is  not 
susceptible  of  external  stimuli,  or  the  interior 
or^ns  are  in  a  state  similar  to  that  of  palsy. 

Dr.  Sturve,  in  his  Practical  Essay  on  the 
Art  of  recovering  Suspended  Animation,  lately 
translated  from  the  German,  12mo.  London, 
1801,  exhibits  the  following  view  of  all  the 

Symptomi  of  Life, — A  slight  degree  of 
warmth  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  accompanied 
with  contractions  and  dilatations;  a  vibrating 
motion  of  the  whole  body,  especially  after  being 
sprinkled  with  cold  water ;  and  a  convulsive 
tension  of  some  muscles. 

Doubtful  Signs. — Rigidity  of  the  limbs, 
gradual  smoothness  of  the  skin,  warmth  and 
redness  in  particular  parts  of  the  body,  hic- 
cough, contraction  anu  hissing  of  the  nostrils, 
a  tremulous  motion  of  the  whole  body,  mucus 
issuing  from  the  nose  during  the  artificial  in- 
flation of  the  lungs,  a  slight  convulsive  motion 
of  the  mouth,  and  a  firm  compression  of  the 
teeth. 

More  certain  Signs, — Gentle  throbbing  of 
the  heart ;  pulsation  of  the  temporal  arteries ; 
a  slight  convulsive  motion  of  the  inner  corner 
of  the  eye;  vibration  of  the  eye-ball;  and 
almost  imperceptible  convulsions  of  the  mus- 
cles surrounding  the  neck. 

Distinct  Signs  of  Life, — A  gentle  motion 
of  the  jaw;  gradual  redness  of  the  lips  and 
cheeks;  contraction  of  the  different  muscles 
in  the  face ;  convulsive  motions  of  the  toes ; 
sneezing ;  tremor  of  the  whole  body ;  vomit- 
ing ;  respiration  interrupted  by  coughing  and 
groaning. 

DEXATHBED.  s.  (death  and  bed,)  The  bed 
to  which  a  man  is  confined  by  mortal  sickness 
(South). 

DE'ATHFUL.  a.  (death  and  /«//.)  Full 
of  slaughter;  dcstnictive;  murderous  (Ra- 
leigh). 

DE'ATIILESS.  a,  (from  death,)  Immortal ; 
never-dving;  everlasting  (Boyle), 

DE'ATHLIKE.  a,  (death  d^mX  like.)  Re- 
sembling  death ;  still ;  placid ;  calm  (Cra^ 
shaw). 

DFyATH'S.DOOR.  s.  (death  and  door.)  A 
near  approach  to  death  (Taylor), 

DE'ATHSMAN.  *.  (death  and  man,) 
Rxerutioner ;  hangman ;  headsman  (Shak- 
spear  e), 

DEATil-WATCH,  in  zoology,  the  name 
of  the  pediculus  of  old  wood,  a  species  of  the 
termes.    See  Tersikh. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown  long  ago  observed,  that 
"  he  that  could  extinguish  the  terrifying  ap- 
prehensions of  the  deatli'Watch,  might  prevent 
the  passions  of  the  heart,  and  many  cold  sweats 
in  grandmothers  and  nurses.'*  \Vith  the  feel- 
ings of  these  persons  a  well  known  satirist 
sports  in  the  following  lines : 


■"  A  wood-worm 


That  lies  in  old  wood  like  a  hare  in  her 
form ; 


With  teeth  or  with  claws,  it  will  bite  or 

will  scratch. 
And  chambermaids  cbriiten  this  worm  i 

death-watch : 
Because  like  a  watch  it  always  cries  click ; 
Then  woe  be  to  those  in  the  house  who  are 

sick. 
For  sure  as  a  gun  they  will  give  ap  the 

ghost. 
If  the  maggot  cries  click,  when  it  scratches 
the  post." 

To  DEA'URATE.  r.  a,  (deauro,  Lat.)  To 
gild,  or  cover  with  gold. 

DEAURA'TION.  *.  (from  deanraU.)  The 

act  of  gildiner. 

DEBACCHA'TION.  i.  (debacchatio,  Lat) 
A  raging;  a  madness. 

To  DEBA'R.  V.  a,  (from  bar,)  To  exclude; 
to  preclude ;  to  hinder  (Raleigh), 

To  DEBA'RB.  v.  a.  Tfrom  de  and  barba^ 
Latin.)  To  deprive  of  his  heard. 

To  DEBA'KK.  v.  a.  (debarquer,  Fr.)  To 
disembark ;  to  leave  the  ship. 

To  DEBA'SE.  v,  a,  (from  base.)  1.  To  re- 
duce from  a  higher  to  a  lower. state  (Locke)* 
2.  To  make  mean ;  to  degrade  (Hooker),  o. 
To  sink;  to  vitiate  with  meanness  (Addison), 
4.  To  adulterate;  to  lessen  in  value  by  base 
admixtures  (Hale). 

DEBA'SEMENT.  *.  (from  debase.)  The 
act  of  debasing ;  degradation  (Government  of 
the  Tongue). 

DEBA'SE R.  s.  (from  debase).  He  that  de- 
bases;  he  that  adulterates;  he  that  sinks  the 
value  of  things. 

DEBA'TABLE.  a.  (from  debate.)  Dispu- 
table ;  subject  to  controversy  (Hayward). 

DEBA'TE.  *.  (debaU  French.)  1.  A  per- 
sonal dispute ;  a  controversy  (LorAre).  2.  A 
quarrel ;  a  contest  (Dry den). 

To  Deba'te.  v.  a.  (debatre^  French.)  To 
controvert;  to  dispute;  to  contest  (Claren- 
don). 

^VDeua'te.  V,  n.  1.  To  deliberate  (Shak- 
spear e).     2.  To  dispute  (Tatler). 

DEBA'TEFIJL.  a.  (from  debate.)  1.  Quar- 
relsome; contentious.  2.  Contested;  occa- 
sioning quarrels. 

DEBA'TKMEXT.  *.  (from  debate.)  Con- 
trovers V  ;  dclVberation  (Shakspeare). 

DKliA'TKR.*.(from  (/f^tf/^.)  A  disputant; 
a  conlrovfTt'>r. 

To  UEW.Vl'CU.  V.  a.  (desbaucher,  Fr.)  I. 
To  corrupt ;  to  vitiate  (Dryden).  2.  'i'o  cor- 
rupt with  IfU'duess  (Shakuprare).  3.  To  cor- 
rupt hy  in  temperance  (Tillotson). 

Deha'uch.  s.  I.  a  fit  of  inteniperance 
(Calamy),  2.  Luxury ;  excess ;  lewdness 
{^Dryden). 

DlEBAUCHE'E.  *.  (from  desbauchc,  Fr.) 
A  lecher;  a  drunkard  {South). 

DEBA'UCHEK.  *.  (from  debauch.)  One 
who  seduces  others  to  intemperance  or  lewd- 
ness. 

DEBA'LJCHERY.  s.  (from  debauch.)  The 
practice  of  excess;  lewdness  (Spratl). 

DEBA'UCHMENT.   *.    (from  debauch.) 


DEB  DEB 

The  let  of  debauching  or  vitiating ;  corrnption  almost  aniTenal  apathy  to  every  pursuit  that 

(7Vrv/or).  reooires  exrrtion. 

2\f  DEBWL.  To  Debb'llate.  v,  a,  (jdc^  llebility  is  the  source  of  numerous  disorders, 
beUo^  Latin.)  To  conquer ;  to  overcome  in  such  as  spasms,  palsy,  violent  evacuations,  he- 
war  :  not  in  use  (^<*oji).  morrhasre s,  putrid  and  nervous  fevers,  fainting 

DBBELLA'TlUX.    s,    (from    debellation  fits,  and  apparent  death. 

Lat)  The  act  of  conquering  in  war.  Dbbi'litt.  i.  (ilMlitas,   I^atin.)    Weak- 

DBBBN,  a  river  in  Suffolk,  which  rises  ness ;  feebleness;  languor;  faintncss(«Si{/Ary). 

near  Debeuham,  and  flows  to  Woodhridge,  DE  BON  AMR.    a.    (deOonitaire,   French.) 

where  it  expands  into  a  lr)ng  narrow  arm  of  Elegant;  rivil;  gentle:  obsolete  (\/ilioft). 

the  German  ocean,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Har-  DEBOX.VIKLV.    ad,    (from    debonair,) 

wich.  Elegantly ;  with  a  genteel  air. 

UE  BENE  ESSE,  a  Latin  phrase  used  in  DEBT.  «.  (debiium.  Latin.)  I.  That  wliirh 

oar  law  in  a  doubtful  meaning,  as  to  take  or  do  one   man  owes  to  another.    2.  That  which 

a  thiuf  de  bene  esse^  is  to  allow  it  at  present  to  any  one  is  obliged  to  do  or  suffer  (^Shak.) 

be  well  done ;  but  when  it  comes  to  be  more  Dbbt  (National),  the  engagement  entered 

fullv  examined,  then  to  stand  or  fall  according  into  by  a  government,  to  repay  at  a  future 

to  the  merit  of  tlie  thing.  period  money  advanced  by  indivuluals  for  the 

DEBENUAM,  a  town  in  Suffcdk,  with  a  public  seri'ice,  or  to  pay  the  lenders  an  equi- 

mau-ket  on  Friday,  seated  near  the  head  of  the  valent  annuity.     National  debts  have  arisen 

I>eben,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  twenty-four  miles  from  the  necessity  of  obtaining  larger  sums  of 

E.  of  Bnry  St.  EdmuntU,  and  eighty-four  N.E.  money  than  coufd  be  raised  at  the  time  they 

ofl^mdon.    Lat.  52.  22  N.     l^n.  I.  17  E.  were  wanted  by   direct  contributions;    and 

DEBENTURE,  in  coiinnerce,  a  term  used  oft«*n,  when  it  would  not  have  been  absolutely 

at  the  custoni-hous<*,  when  the  exporter  of  any  impossible  to  raise  the  requinite  sum  if  a  heavy 

merchandise  is  entitleil  to  any  bounty  or  draw-  tax   had   been   imposetl,  and  strictly  levied, 

back,  by  act  of  parlianienr,  on  the  exportation;  it  has  been  deemed   more  prudent  to  avoid 

in  whicli  case  this  dci>enture  is  a  peiMiliar  cer-  the  evils  att*'ndant  on  such  a  meaiture  by  the 

tificate  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  customs,  less  obnoxious  expedient  of  a  loan.     In  most 

which  entitles  the  trader  to  the  receipt  of  such  countries,  the  suboidinate  governors,  to  whom 

bounty  or  drawback.    In  making  out  these  de-  is  generally  consigned  the  task  of  providing 

beotures,  cate  must  be  taken  that  the  paper  ur  for  tlie  public  expenses,  being  desiroux  of  po- 

parchment  be  accompanied  by  a  proper  stamp,  pularity,  have  shown  a  great  predeliction  lor 

DEBETS,  among  merchants,  the  sums  due  this  mo<ic  of  obtaining  money,  as  it  enables 

to  tliem  for  goods  sold  on  credit.     Sometimes  them  to  support  a  profuse  expenditure,  without 

the  word  denotes  the  remainders  of  debts,  part  ap|kMring  to  oppress  the  people  in  so  great  a 

of  which  has  been  paid  on  account.  degree  as  they  otherwise  must :  the  Ky>t4>m  of 

DE'BILE.  a.  (^dcbiiit,  Latin.)  Weak ;  fee-  getting  into  debt,  or  the  funding  system,  an  it 

ble:  lanffnid  ;  faint  (Skakspeare),  is  generally  called,  from  particular  funds  being 

To  DEBI'LITATE.  r.  n.  (debiliio^  Latin.)  nsuilly  appropriated  for  payment  of  interest  on 

To  weaken;     to  make   faint;     to  enfeeble  the  debiscontracted,  has  therefore  been  adopted 

(BrovJie).  by  ino^i  of  the  states  of  Europe,  by  many  ot  the 

DEBILITA'TION.  s.  (from    debilitation  colonies,  and  by  the  American  republic. 

Latin.)  The  act  of  weakening  (^K,  Char  lee),  Tlie  principal  advantages  arismg  from  na- 

DEBILITY,  is  that  feeble  state  of  life  in  tional  debts,  and  the  system  of  credit  on  which 

which  the  vital  functions  are  languidly  per-  thev  are  founded,  are,  I.  Hie  resource  they  af- 

formed  ;  when  the  mind  loses  its  cheerfulness  ford  in  great  emergencies,  which  givesagreater 

and  vivacity ;  when  the  limbs  are  tottering  permanency  to  states,  which,  in  former  times, 

with  wetness,  and  the  digestive  faculty  is  for  want  of  such  occasional  resources,  were 

impaired.  more  liable  to  internal  derangements  and  to 

This  complaint,  which  at  nresent  is  so  pre-  foreign  subjugation.     2.  The  equalization  of 

valent  even  in  the  blo<mi  of  life,  and  among  taxey.     If  the  supplies  were  raised  within  tlie 

those  who  ought  to  form  the  mo^t  vigorous  year,  and  the  expcnces  of  war  were  consider- 


component  parts  of  the  surrounding  atmo*  sumption  of  the  rich,  would  be  considerab 
sphere.  3.  A  u*denlarv  and  indolent  mode  of  diminished;  whereas,  when  tixes  are  near 
life.     '%,  Immoderati^  sleep  ;  or,  in  a  still  more     equal,  in  time  of  peace  ami  war,  the  value 


•ly 

>p  ;  or,  in  a  still  more  equal,  in  time  of  peace  ami  war,  the  value  of 

hurtful  degree,  want  of  the  necessiiry  portion  every  species  of  property,  of  industry,  and  the 

of  sleep  ami  repose.    5.  Too  great  exertions  circulation  of  wealth,  are  maintained  on  as 

either  of  mind  or  bodv.     ti.  1  lie  unnecessary  regular,  steady,  and  uniform  a  f>u)tin;r,  as  the 

and  imprudent  use  of  medicines ;  lastly,  the  uncertainty  and  instability  of  human  aifairs 

almost  total  disuse  and  exclusion  «»f  gymnastic  will   admit.     3.   'ihey  retain   money  in  the 

exercise,  and  the  general  introduction  of  &e-  country*  whicli  would  otherwise'  he  sent  out 

dentary  games,  the  effect  of  which  creates  an  of  it ;  public  debts  have  more  inlluence  in  this 
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rpspoct  tlian  all  the  laws  against  the  exporta-  one  description  of  men  mast  be  drairn  princi- 

tion  of  specie  that  ever  were  ni:ule.     4,  Tbey  pally  from  others:  thus  tlie  additional  income 

promote  circulation.    The  taxes  which  they  acquired  by  monied  men,  by  taking  adTant^« 

occasion  on  the  property  of  the  rich,  and  the  of  the  necessities  of  the  state,  is,  in  fact,  apor- 

encouragement  they  liolJ  out  to  the  avaricious,  tion  of  the  income  of  their  less  affluent  felloir- 

prevent  the  accumulation  of  private  hoards  citizens,  which  is  transferred  to  tliem  tbroujli 

and  bring  the  whole  money  and   personal  the  medium  of  the  government,  and  whicbi  in 

property  of  a  country  into  employment.     5.  a  much  greater  proportion  than  It  increawt 

They  attach  the  people  to  the  government ;  their  wealth,  must  render  those  poorer  from 

for  every  individual  creditor  is  led  by  bis  own  whom  it  is  drawn. 

interest  to  support  the  authority  on' the  pro-        The  national  debt  of  Great  Britain  com- 

sperity  and  existence  of  which  tW  security  of  menced  in  the  reign  of  William  111.     Tlw 

his  property  depends.     The  extent  of  this  in-  war  which  began  in  1689  being*  very  ezprn- 

fluence  is  so  well  understood,  that  it  is  not  sive,  and  the  grants  of  parliament  not  anpplj* 

probable  tl;e  government  of  any  country  where  ing  money  so  fast  as  it  was  wanted,  the  expe- 

a  public  debt  has  once  existed  will  ever  per-  dient  of  mortgaging  part  of  the  public  reyeoM 

iiut  it  to  be  wholly  paid  off.    6.  They  encou-  was  adopted.  At  first  the  produce  of  narticBhr 

rage  industry  and  the  acquirement  of  property,  taxes  was  assigned  for  repayment  oi  the  prin- 

by  the  facility  unth  which  individuals  can  lay  cipal  and  interest  of  the  moner  borrowed ; 

out  the  surplus  of  their  profits,  without  the  larce  sums  were  also  raised  on  life-annuitiiet, 

ri»k  of  commercial  bankruptcies,  or  the  nn-  and  annuities  for  terms  of  years ;  and  the 

avoidable  expenses  and  small  advantage  which  funds  established  for  payment  of  theae  debts 

hndeil  estates  yield,  and  receive  interest  on  Wing  generally  inadequate  to  the  charge  upon 

their  capital  with  certainty  and  respilarity.  them,  occasioned    great  deficiencies,   wlncb. 

The  disadvantasres  attendinc*  the  system  of  at  the  cunclnsion  of  the  war,  amounted  to 

incurring  national  debts  are,  1,  The  facility  5,I6U,-lo9/.  I-l<.  ^id,  and  were  charged  on  the 

of  carrying  on  war  being  much  increased*;  continuation  of  various  duties  which  had  been 

while  Lirife  sums  can  be  easily  borrowed,  it  granted  for  short  terms.    The  total  amount  of 

may  frequently  cause  wars  to  \>e  protracted,  the  funded  and  unfunded  debts  in  the  year 

which  IV ould  I'lave  been  much  sooner  brought  1697*  was  19,950,9-15/.  19«.  8]^!     Tbe'fre- 

to  a  termination,  had  the  governments  engaged  queut  anticipation  of  the  different  funds,  and 

in  thc'm  experiemnni  the  difficulty  of  defray-  their  general  deficiency  from  the  diminution 

ing  the  whole  expense  by  taxation.    '3!.  Tfit  of  the  revenue,  in  consequence  of  which  the 

«air.c  of  the  property  of  those  who  have  lent  interest  due  upon  money  lent  to  government 

their  u:oney  to  the  state,  depending  on  the  was  often  long  in  arrear,'reduced  public  credit 

r;:l>lic  tranquillity,  inclines  tliem  to  support  at  this  period  to  a  very  low  ebb,  and  rendered 

ir.di*rrimin.iiely  iV.e  meaMiivs  of  the  govern-  persons  who   had    money  very  reluctant  in 

uv.^nt,  wlatever  may  bo  their  teiulency:  they  advancing  it  to  the  government,  though  paid 

Are  ir.!cre*ted    bo:h   to   preach   ami    practise  «hat  wouid  now  be  called  an  exorbitant  in- 

kiViTVv  »::nler  every  invA>ion  of  !!;o  constitution  tcrest :  i\w  accmmilation  of  the  public  debts 


i!'a  s:-!c  in  which  this  >y>tiui  his  Kvn  cir-  difficulties  umier  uhich  it  laboure«l,  by  per- 

T.Cii  :o  a  icf  jil  hc^ih:.  to  mai'  :.an  a  iucct**!";il  milting  the  proprietors  of  various  debts  and 

oo:vpt:::.v:T  w::h  the  *uhie\ts  c(  other  }vwerf,  arrears,  ainvMintinc:  to  >.97 1,3:25/.  tn  subscribe 

iiKo  r.  iv  be  i:i  a  Ifss  cmlMrr.isjc*i  siinaiion.  ihcm  tonurtls  raising  the  capital  of  a  com pany 

4.  Wi.i-.*.  a  r.iTiv'a  is  encuniV«rtd  wi:h  deb:*,  formeil  lor  carrying  ou  a  liade  to  the  Mouth 

a  rvr !••.*".:*  sj-i:'sT  of  c.:U'b'.irg  i>  ercor. raged :  Seas.     Tl.e  :.cii:ai  capital  of  the  company  was 

stiVk-v^Vl^irj:.  "iJ-«  ■*'»  i**  '»"•""  ^^*  «*^"'*  '^^'^nje-  tM77.1>6r.*.  Kv.  Ad.  uhich  for  the  further  ac- 

.;::;■:  1  Vs.  rr.*ts<.ir:ly  3r:>e*  ;  z\ui  a  nuM.ied  in-  conmuHiai-on  k^(  covemmeut  was  increased  in 

::rt  *:  ;>  » rtvrt .:,  t?;c'soV  emplo}  nicni  of  w  hich  17l.>  to  le::  miiiions. 

=*  ••  it  .^t  xirawipj:  e^ery  iv-ssiMc  advantage  ^  The  tot.ii  an. ount  of  tlie  national  debt  on  tlic 

t"  :•.    the  «-v.tsoi  ir.dividua'.*.  or  tl.e  ne«v»»:-  Slsi  of  iVciuiber  171«^,  was  4^,364,501/.  Sf. 

t  •<  t'f  :^  0  rv.M\-.    5.  V-.iMic  c.e:  i*  haveaierv  4\i,  which,  on  the  opecirx  of  the  following 

as  an 

ap- 

concert 

foitn- 

^   ion. 

S...-CI  o:'  i"*"va>  !-j:  « i. *'.!::,  to  uK-.ch  In  » .v  3^ -^ utrrOr  of  th-.s  disp^«sition,  ail  the 
tl.i  r  >;  *r.'  V  f  t^r  a»'..v.:jo';a.  :..\f>  arcriu:;;  i\v>:  v^:  :a\*>.  ox,.*;.:  ::■?  Ur.j  and  mall,  were 
r..v"  ■:  i.:.i:>  >■.:!  J  n..-'..  v^ ^' '*'■''■*'"  •  •■'".^  *'  i/,i..r -.^t TfVMi'  :  .•■*.:.  i.ATirj  been  distributed 
I*.-  ^r*.  :  i:c-.^:  jOsx^ms  1.0  r>Atr:.-.r  b«i  w  i.a:  i::.»  :.  -vt*  »-.^<m>,  cj.f  *  :Ij»-  A^^rViTate,  South 
=  -.■■..*.  :■.-.'  T   c  v^»r-c,  »J-:rwr  it  f..i>  V     S^a.  a:..i  t»v::f:al    Ku:  ,->,    !;.e    surpluses    n- 


DEBT. 

iwJrfiiy,  mfttr  Mtbfyfaif  Uit  prcrioiu  diargw    iiwpplieabW  to  the  litoation  of  the  country, 
opott  mne  mpectiTe  fiuMs,  were  formed  into  thejr  formed  an  account  of  the  public  receipt 
a  eeparate  |una,  called  the  Sinking*  Fund,  for    ana  expenditure  to  Michaelmas  1/86,  and  to 
the  express  purpose  of  diKharginff  the  princi-  January  17^>  from  which  it  appeared,  that  at 
pal  and  interest  of  such  national  debts  and  the  former  period  there   was   a  surplus  of 
locnmbrances  as  were   incurred   before  the  901,001/.,   and   at    the   latter  a  surplus  of 
25ch   of  December,   1716.     (See  Sinking  919,290/.    As  it  was  evident  that  a  fund  of 
Fund.)  less  than  one  million  per  annum  would  be  very 
The  memorable  South  Sea  scheme,  in  the  inadeouate  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  de- 
year  1720,  was  to  haye  furnished  a  considerable  signed,  new  taxes  were  imposed  for  raising  the 
aam  to  be  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  surplus  revenue  to  this  sum;  and  in  order  the 
public  debts;  instead  of  which  it  increased  more  eflectually  to  prevent  ministers  from  di- 
^their  amount  by  an  addition  to  the  capital  of  verting  it  to  any  other  purpose,  thr  mode  was 
3^QM,7^9/.  11#.  lid,  while  the  annual  charge  adopted  which  had  been  fnN|uently  sn^rgested, 
waa  imther  augmented  than  diminished  by  the  of  vesting  the  annual  sum  in  the  hands  uf  com- 
nUowaoee  for  management  on  the  increased  missioners ;  some  other  judicious  regulations 
capitaL  The  reduction  of  a  part  of  the  interest  were  also  established  by  the  act  passed  for  this 
waa,  lioweTer,  secured ;  ana  as  the  compan^*s  purpose.    (See  Sinking  Fund.) 
capital  waa  redeemable,  a  further  reduction  In  the  year  I7i^9  it  was  found  necessary  to 
oftntereat  might  be  effected  at  a  future  period ;  borrow  1,005,1-10/.  on  a  tontine  schemi*,  and 
but  this  depended  on  future  circumstances,  187,000/.  to  replace  the  like  sum  which  had 
whereas  ban  the  terminable  annuities  which  been  issued  out  of  the  civil  list  revenue,  as  a 
were  converted  into  redeemable  perpetuities  by  loan  to  the  prince  of  Orange :  the  latter  was 
thb  scheme  remained  in  their  orij(inal  state,  raised  on  annuities  for  IK}  years.    The  total 
there  waa  a  certainty  of  their  expiring  at  a  fix-  amount  of  the  public  debt  in  the  year  1792, 
cd  period.  being  the  year  previous  to  the  war  with  the 
The  magnitude  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  French  republic,  was,  according  to  the  official 
consequent  low  price  of  the  funds,  appear  at  account,    238,231,248/. ;    but   including  the 
the  end  of  the  American  war  to  have  engaged  value  of  the  terminable  annuities,  and  the 
the  serioos  attention  of  the  government;  in  amount  of  the  unfunded  debt,  the  total  wis 
consequence  of  which,  some  new  taxes  were  268,267t272/.  Ii.  7i/.,  the  annual  interest  and 
imposed,  in  order  to  raise  a  surplus  uf  revenue,  charges  of  management  on  which  amounteil 
as  the  foundation  of  a  plan  for  establishing  a  to  9,752,673/.  lis.  Hd.     From  this  amount, 
■ew  sinking  fund.    I  n  order  to  ascertain  what  however,  a  deduction  is  to  be  made  of  the  stock 
portion  of  the  reyenue  might  be  appropriated  which  had  been  redeemed  by  the  ouemtion  of 
lo  this  purpose,  a  select  committee  of  the  the  sinking  fund.     With  this  formidable  bur- 
lioue  of  commons  was  appointed  to  examine  den  on  the  property  and  industry  of  the  coun- 
and  state  the  accounts  presented  to  the  house  try,  a  war  was  entered  into,  which,  from  the 
relating  to  the  public  income  and  expenditure,  enormous  expenditure  attending  it,  increased 
and  to  report  what  mi^ht  be  expected  to  be  the  the  amount  of  the  national  debt  in  a  degree 
annual  amonnt  of  the  income  and  exoe nditure  beyond  all  former  precedent  or  conjecture. 
in  future.    On   the  21st  March,   1786,  the  As  our  limits  will  not  allow  of  our  going 
consmlttee  made  their  report ;  and  conceiv-  farther  into  detail  here ;  we  present  the  reader 
Ing  that  the  circumstances  of  the  times  ren-  with  the  following  table,  exhibiting  the  pro* 
dcred  any  ayerage  drawn  from  the  amount  of  gress  of  the  national  debt  from  its  commence* 
the  reyenne  in  former  periods  in  a  great  degree  ment  to  Midstunmer,  1802. 

Ca  riTAL.  I  MTXt  IfT. 

NatkMl  IMt  at  the  Bcvolntioo,  1688 X.664,263  90,8r>fi 

laoeasedttriBg  the  rrign  of  William  IIL 15,730,439  1,271.087 

Amonal  at  tbe  secession  of  Queen  Anne 16,394,702  1.310,942 

daring  the  rrign  of  Queen  Anne S1,900,7!I9  1,841,583 


at  cslsUisfaflBcnt  of  Sinking  Fund,  1716 48,364,601  3,162,524 

dnriag  the  rdgn  of  Geo.  L 4,654,654 

Decrsass  of  aaaMsl  cksfge 941,958 

AmontattbeaeecsBooofGco.IL 53,019,155  2,2lO,di;6 

Deeraaie  diving  tbe  P^M« 6,064,532  246,541 

Ameant  at  eommencement  of  the  War ,  1730 464)54,623  1,964,025 

Inenass  doing  the  Wsr 31,338,689  1,096,979 

AmooatattheendoftheWsrinl748 78,299,312  3,001,004 

Deciease  daifay  the  Ptesce 3,312,426  38il,3<>4 

Amoont  at  the  eeumeuccnient  of  the  War,  1755 74.980.886  2.671.040 

daring  the  Wsr 06,710,427  2,035,094 


DEBT. 

Amount  at  the  end  of  the  War,  1762. £.141.691,313.  4,706,734 

Oeciease  during  the  Peace 5,748»262  229,913 

Amount  at  commencement  of  the  American  War 135,943,051  4,476,821 

Increase  during  the  War 132,157,328  5,035,411 

Amount  at  the  conclusion  of  the  American  War 268,100,379  9,512,232 

Increase  in  the  year  1789 1,189,140  56^863 

Amount  in  1789 269,289,519  9,569,095 

Redeemed  during  the  Peace..  ••• 9,441,850  283,266 

Amount  at  the  commencement  of  the  War  in  1793 259,847,669  9,285,840 

Increase  during  the  War 350,013,508  11,988,633 

609,861,177  21,274,473 

Redeemed  during  the  War 69,243,336  2,089,220 

Amount  at  conclusion  of  the  War  in  1802 540,617,841  19,185,253  ; 

Since  the  period  at  which  the  abore  statement  terminates,  another  war  has  been  entered  into,  which  hu 
already  added  many  millions  to  the  public  debt ;  but  as  the  sum  to  which  it  may  be  increased  is  beyond  th^ 
reach  eren  of  probsble  estimate,  we  can  only  gire  the  following  statement  of  the  total  amount^  the  debt  on 
ihe  1st  February,  1808,  which  wiU  aUo  show  the  different  descriptions  of  Stock  and  Annuities  of  which  it 
consists : 

National  Debt, 

£,  «.    J. 

Consolidated  3  per  Cent  Annuities 422,975,433    4    5^ 

Reduced  3  per  Cent  Annuities 174,712,794    7  10 

3  per  Cent.  Annuities  1726 1,000,000    0    0 

Old  and  New  South.Sea  Annuities 24,065.084  13  11{ 

3  per  Cent.  ^nouiUes  1751 \ 1,919,600    0    0 

Imperial  3  per  Cent  Annuities 3,669,300    0    0 

Consolidated  4  per  Cent  Annuities 49,725,084  17    2 

Consolidated  5  per  Cent  Annuities 46,674,742     1     8 

6  per  Cent  Annuities  1797  and  1802 2,070,043  16    9 

BankofEngland , 11,686,800    0    0 

738,498,883    1     9} 
Transferred  for  Land  Tax  redeemed  to  the  Ist  of  February  1808 22,976;829  10    4 

715,522,053  11     5) 
Redeemed  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  Debt 133,395,454    0    0 

Debt  unredeemed  on  the  Ist  of  February  1808 '. £.582,126,599  11    5f 

*9*  The  Long  Annuities  and  other  terminable  Annuities,  having  no  determinate  capital,  are  not  included 
in  tlie  above  statement 

Unfunded  Debts  and  Demands  outstanding  on  the  5th  of  January,  1808. 

£,  «.  d. 

Exchequer  Bills* 28,942,900    0  0- 

Ditto  Bank  Charter 3,000,000    0  0 

Treasury  Bills,  Warrants,  &c 727,100  13  If 

Army 1,063,036  10  11- 

Barracks 476,586    0  8 

Ordnance 1,165,822  13  7 

Navy 6,561,237     9  H 

Civil  List  Advances 50,430    2  6 

£.41,987,113    9  11 

*  Of  the  above  sum  2,363,1001.  has  been  funded,  pursuant  to  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
10th  of  March  1808.    (Gregory,  Grellier,  Letts,  Nicholson,  Morgan,  and  Bees.) 

On  this  subject,  much  more   information  DE' BTED.  ;?ar/}Vt/?.  (from  efc^^)  Indebt- 

niay  he  gathered   from    Price    on    the    Na-  ed ;  obliged  to  (Shakspeare), 

tionalDcbt,  sir  John  Sinclair's  History  of  the  DE'BTOK.  *.   (debitor,  Latin.)      I.   He 

Public  Revenue,  Morgan's  Tracts  on  the  Pub-  that  owes  something  to  another  (Sici/t),     2. 

lie  Finances,  and  Dr.  Hamilton  on  the  Na-  One  that  owes   monev  (Philips).     3.  One 

tiunal  Debt.                "  side  of  an  account  book  (Addison). 


DEC  DEC 

DEBULLITION.  #.  (debtinitioy  Lat.)    A  Sauvear  and  others,  ttf  denote  the  yj^^  of  an 

babbline-  or  seething  over.  octave.     See  Meris. 

DECACHORDON,  in  antiquity,  a  mu-  ToDECA'MP.  v.  n.  (decamper,  French.) 

ficml  instrament  of  ten  strings,  inach  resem-  To  shift  the  cainp ;  to  move  off. 

WiDff  oar  harp.  DECA'MPMENT.  i.  (from  decamp.)  The 

l>ECACUOblINATED.  a.    (decacumina-  act  of  shiftincr  thecamp. 

f««. Lacing  Having  the  top  or  point  cutoff.  .    DECAN0RIA.  Oixa,  ten,  and  ^^^  a  man 

DECADB,  a  word  used  hy  some  old  ivrit-  or  hnshand.)    Ten  stamened.    Th«?  name  of 

for  the  nnmber  ten,  and  decades  for  an  the  tenth  class  in  Linn6us*s  artificial  system  ; 

~rration   by  tens.    Th^  word  is  formed  comprehending  all  hermaphrodite  flowers  with 

the  Latin  decas,  which  is  derived  from  a  ten  stamens.     It  is  also  the  name  of  an  order 

word  of  the  same  import.     It  has  been  in   the  classes  monadelphia,  diadclphia,  gy* 

peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  number  nandria,jind  diacia. 

nMory 

^90  came 

•f  Boocacio,   &c.    The  French  adopted  the  The  act  of  decanting  or  pouring  off  clear. 

wytation  of  time  by  decades  in  their  new  DECANTER,  s,  (from  decant.)    A  glass 

caleadar.  vessel  made  for  pouring  off  liquor  clear. 

l>BPCADENCY.«.((/eca(/efice,Fr.)  Decay.  DEC  ANUS,  among  the  Romans,  an  offi- 

DECAGON,  a  plane  geometrical  figure  of  eer  who  had  ten  other  officers,  or  persons,  un« 

lea  «des  and  ten  angles.    Wlien  all  the  sides  der  his  charge  ;  whence  our  English  dean, 

and  ang-les  are  equal,  it  is  a  regular  decagon,  DECAPHYLLOUS  CALYX.    In  botany, 

and  may  be  inscribed  in  a  circle;  otherwise,  a  ten- leaved  calyx ;  as  in  hibiscus, 

act  To  DECAPITATE,  v.  a.  (decapito,  Lat.) 

If  the  radios  of  a  circle,  or  the  side  of  the  To  behead. 

Bttcribcd  hexagon,  be  divided  in  extreme  and  DECAPROTI,  Decemprimi,  among  the 

mmn  proportion,  the  greater  segment  iviJl  be  ancients,  were  officers  who  gathered  the  tri- 

the  ftiae  of  a  decagon  inscribed  in  the  same  cir-  butes,  or  taxes. 

de.    And  therefore,  as  tlic  side  of  the  decagon  DECASMUS,  Aixa^^u^,  in  antiquity,  the 

b  to  the  radian,  so  is  the  radius  to  the  sum  of  name  of  an  action  or  process  among  the  Athe- 

thetwo.     Whence,  if  the  radius  of  the  circle  nians,  which  was  brought  against  any  person 

be  r,  the  side  of  the  inscribed  decagon  wifl  be  who  offered  a  bribe. 

^— 1  DECASTYLE,  a  building   with  ten  co- 

2      *  *"•  Inmns  in  front. 

1/  .1.      'A^  ^f            1      J              u     1    %  ^'o  DECA'Y.  v.  It.  (decheoify  Fr.)  To  lose 

If  the  side  of  a  regular  decagon  be  1,  its  excellence;  to  decline  from  the  state  of  per- 

ea  will  be  J%/6+2'/6=»  7*6942088;    there-  feclion  ;  to  be  gradually  impaired  (Pope). 

lore  as  1  is  to  7*6942088,  so  is  the  square  of  To  Dbca't.  v,  a.  To  impair ;  to  bring  to 

the  side  of  any  regular  decagon  to  the  area  of  decay  (Clarendon), 

tbesanie:  so  that  if  #  be  the  side  of  such  a  Deca'y.   a,  ffrom   the  verb.)     1.  Decline 

dcragon,  its  area  will  be  equal  to  7*69 12088^  .  from  the  state  of  perfection  ;  state  of  dcprava- 

(See  RcGULAR  FIGURE.)  tion  or  diminution  (PojDe).     2.  Tlie  effects  of 

DECAGYNIA.  (^x«,  ten,  and  yvvn,  a  wo-  diminution  ;  the  marks  of  decay  (Locke),    3. 


or   wife.)     Ten-styled,     The  name  of  Declension  from  prosperity  (Shakspeare),    4. 

wvt  of  the  orders  in  Linn6us*s  artificial  sys-  The  cause  of  decline  (Bacon). 

tm  ;    comprehending  those    flowers    which  DECA'YER.  *.  (from  decay.)  That  which 

kave  ten   styles.     This  occurs  only  in  the  causes  decay  (Shakspeare). 

clsjk*  decaiidria.  DECCAN,  an  extensive  tract  of  country  in 

DKCAIXIGUE,  the  ten  precepts  or  com-  Asia,  which,  according  to  the  signification  of 

■taodnicnts  delivered  by  God  to  Moses,  after  its  name  (the  South),  has  been  supposed  to 

engraving  them  on  two  tables  of  stone.     The  include  the  whole  region  south  of  Hindustan 

Jews  by  wav  of  excellence,  call  these  com-  Proper.     But,  in  its  more  accurate  sense,  it 

maodments  tlie  ten  words,  from  whence  they  contains  only  the  countries  situate  hetweca 

had  afterwards  tlie  name  of  decalogue :  hut  it  Hindustan  Proper,  the  Carnatic,  the  Western 

is  to  be  observed,  that  they  joined  tiie  first  and  Sea,  and  Orissa  ;   namely,  the  provinces  of 

tecond  into  one,  and  divided  the  lust  into  two.  Gandeish,  Doulatahad,  Visiapour,  Golconda, 

Tliey  understand  that  against  stealing  to  relate  and  the  W.  part  of  Berar. 

to  the  stealing  of  men,or  kidnapping;  alleging,  DECE'ASE.  s,  (decessus,  Latin.)  Death  ; 

that  the  stealing  one  another  s  goods  or  pro-  departure  from  life  (Hooker.) 

prrty  is  forbidden  in  the  last  commandment.  To  Dece'ase.  v.  n.  (decedo^  Latin.)    To 

The  cburrh  of  Rome  has  struck  the  second  die;  to  depart  from  life  (CAo/^mirn). 

cummandment  quite  out  of  the  decalogue ;  and  DECE'IT.  #.  (deception  Latin.)     1 .  Fraud ; 

to  miike  their  number  complete,  has  split  the  a  cheat ;  a  fallacy  (Job).    2.  Stratagem  ;  arti« 

tenth  into  two:  the  reason  of  which  may  be  l^ce  (Shakspeare). 

«a*ilv  conceived.  DECE'lTFUL.  a.  (deceit  and/ii//.)  Frau- 

DfiCAMERIS,  a  musical  term,  used  by  dulent;  full  of  deceit  (6*AaA:«/7carc). 


DEC  DEC 

DECE'ITFULLY.arf. Fraudulently  (/Fo^  DECENNCVVAL.     DBCENNo'VAmT.  c. 

ton),  {decern  and  nooem,  Latin.)  Relating  to  the 

DKCE'lTFULNESS.  *.  (from  decdtfiil)  number  nineteen  (ifo/rfer). 

TiMuliMicv  to  deceive  (^Matthew).  DE'CENT.  a.  (decent^  Latin.)      1.  Be- 

OKl^hVlVAHLB.  a,  (from  deceive,)     1.  coming;  tit;  suiuble  {Drydem).    2.  Graff; 

SubjtTi  to  fraud;  exposed  to  imposture.     2.  not  gaudy  {Mlton).    3.  Not  wanton;  not 

Subject  to  produce  error ;  deceitful  (Bacon),  immodest. 

I)KCE'IVABLENESS.  *.  (from  deceiva-  DE'CENTLY.  ad.    1.  In  a  proper  maa- 

hie,)    LiublcnehSto  be  deceived  (Gov,  of  the  ner;  with  suitable  beliaviour;  without  osteih 

Ton:r»t'y  tation   (Broome).     2.    Without   immodeity 

to  DKl^E'lVE.  V.  a,  (tkcipto,  Latin.)     1.  (Dryden), 

To  cause  to  mistake ;  to  brin^'  into  errour ;  to  DECEPTIBI'LITY  t.  (from  deceit.)  Lia- 

impose  upon  (Locke).    2.  To  delude  bv  stra-  bleness  to  be  deceived  (Glanville). 

tajroin.      ;J.     To   cut    off  from    expectation  DECE'PTIBLE.  a.(from  <(0cet7.)    LiaUe 

(Loehe),     4,  To  mock:  to  fail  (Dryden),  to  be  deceived  ;  subject  to  fraud  (Browa.) 

:>.  'Jo  (feprive  by  fraud  or  stealth  (Bacon).  DECE'PTION.  t.  (deception  Utin.)    1. 

DErK'IVEU.  s,  (from  dective.)   Oue  that  The  act  or  means  of  deceiving ;  cheat;  fraud; 

leads  another  into  error ;  a  cheat  (South).  fallacy  (South,)  2.  The  state  of  being  decdnd 

DKrEMBEK,  the  last  month  iu  the  vear,  (.f/tV/on). 

wherein  the  sun  enters  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  DECE'PTIOUS.  a.  (from  deceit.)  I>eceit- 

and  makes  the  winter  solstice.     In  Komulus's  ful. 

year,  IVceinber  was  the  tenth  month,  whence  DECE'PTIVE.  a.  (from  deceit.)  HaTiog 

the  name,  vix.  from  decern,  ten.    This  month  the  power  of  deceiving, 

contiins  :*1  days.  DECE'PrORY.  a,  (from  deceit.)  Contaiiw 

DElE.MKlhOUS  CALYX.      In  botanv.  inir  means  of  deceit. 

A  tennMeft  calyx,  or  rather  perianth.    As  in  DE'CERPT.  a.  (deecrptus^  Latin.)    Crop- 

p«m«ntil!a  and  fra^ria.    See  Clkft.  ped ;  taken  off. 

OKCEMLiVCrLAK   PEUICARP.     In  DECE'RPTIBLE.a.(i/ty?erpp,Lat.)  That 

K^tJiny.     A  ten-celled  pericarp  or  setni- vessel ;  may  be  taken  off. 

as  in  linum.  OECE'RPTiON.  s.  (from  deeerpt.)    The 

UECK-MPEDA,  ^mvci.;,  ten-feet  roil ;  an  act  uf  cropping  or  taking  off. 

inMniuient  used  by  the  ancients  in  measur-  DECEKTA'TION.  «.  (</ecer#afio,  Lat.)  A 

in;:.                         *  contention ;  a  strivinir ;  a  dispute. 

IHUK'MPKUAL.  #i.  (from  decanptda,  DEC  E'SSl  OX.  #.  (</w**io,  Latin.)  A  de- 

l.kitin.')  Ten  t'eet  in  len£:th.  parture;  a  eoinr  awav. 

l>Ki  K'.\IVlR.VTE/4r.(«/crrmrira/N«,l^t.)  DEC  HA  LES  (Claudius  Francis  Milliet), 

The  uicniiy  and  offit^  of  the  ten  governors  an  excellent  mathematician,  mechanist,  and 

of  Romo:  any  K^y  of  ten  men.  astronomer,  descended  from  a  noble  family* 

DKCK'MVlRl/an  order  of  annual  magis-  was  born  at  Chamberry  in  1611.     His  princt- 

t:.i:i''>  urnon^:  tic  U;.Mnanss  crvated  withasove-  pal  pertoniunres  are  an  edition  of  Eaclid's 

Tx*i::-n  fuutrr  to  draw  up  and  make  lawjt  for  the  Elements,  in  which  the  unserviceable  propoti- 

(^ev'p'.o :  thus  oallfd,  InvauM'  their  number  was  tions  are  rejected,  and  the  use  of  those  retained 

te:'.      To  il.r  dcvenu  iri  was  ^iven  all  the  legis*  is  shown  ;  a  LHscourse  on  Fortification ;  and 

U'.-\o  ;;u:!ioiity  e\orenioyeti  by  the  king5,and  another  on  Navigation.     These  with  others 

.-«::.:  \)\c',n  \v  the  eo^isuU.     One  amonc  them  have  been  collecfed,  first  in  three  vols,  folio^ 

I ..  ^  ..V.  ;)  o  0T■^;A:r^  .tnd  honoun  of  the  func-  atVrwards  in  four,  under  the  title  of  Mandus 

i\^:- :  .»r.i  t^e  ri^«t  lud  liie  like  in  ilieir  turn,  M a: he auti ens :    beins".     indeed,  a   tolerably 

i;.::.:'j:  \]\e  \e.»r  of  their  dcwmvi  rate.     They  complete  ci^nrse  of  mat  hematics.     He  died  ill 

vr:r  o:U  v,jl'.\\  tuo  in  1Ulm^e^.  calleil  duum-  lt^7N  nr^MesM^r  of  mathematics,  at  Turin. 

\ •.:•.,  I:  I  the  yur  of  Ron:e  Ci»,  when  their  /'»  DECHA'RM.   r.  a.  (derharmer.  Ft.) 

v.,'v\\:  !!.*.<  i:-.«*:va>etl to  ten  :  lt\ e chosen f(x>m  To  counteract  a  charm:  to  disenchant  (Har^ 

\,c  y,\\e\.\v.^  AV..i  tiie  fi%»ui   the  patricians,  re  O. 

S\ '  ,.  •.v.»:"e->e.;  \\\c\t  numb«T  to  tit>een.  ca;!e\l  I-^  DECTDE.  r.  a.  (decide*^  Latin.)   I.  To 

\-»v  •  1  r*  ti\  iK<»  e«ent  of;  to  de:ermine  (Dryden),  2. 

PK  I  TNi  K.   DK\rN*\    ^,  ^,:V.vp:<-,  Kr.^  To  *{e:enr.ine  a  question  or  dispute  (Giam* 

I.    r..;v;     :\v.".  ji'.iTx  ;     ly\\»*r.;uj:     ^vrtr.'.or.y  n. .,-^. 

vS..4»     >      -.  Su;:A^  r:'rs«s  to  tluiaoTer: '.«r*^  DK  CIDENCE.  #.  (t;Vriiff«/io«  Latin.)  1. 

•.:,:»  .S  ■.  ■.'^      o    >Ls'>>:\  .  ivt  nlva^irv  :  TKi*  c.;*'. '.TV  of  Se-.r?  shed,  i-r of  fallinsT  off.  2. 

•  .s  »  '■«.,v...:\  v.•^*  'J-  ■■«.•-.■«>  1  h-  ,»,-:  or"  ra'.'.ni:  away  (B'^v-mX 

Wi  K  \  S  A 1 .1  A ,  *n»  •»*". t  K  »Mi^,ui  fot  i\  *'. *,  ^   P  K i'  I  D  KK .  i.  v  -''^-^ii  •: «n"«/e.)   1 .  One  who 

, •.  .■    ■.  A : i\:  ;•  \  : *■  I'  r ."i- ;v ; vr^  r \ ri \  t r ri t h  \  i\* r  of  ^*. c :e : i .  r es  c a .:>,•*  i  •/ 'e: : « >.     2.  One  who  de- 

:       :     V  i\   «  tV.  !s.w:*.^»V"S  i*a>es,  x\ui    ^Ar-  ter.v.  r.>  c-irre".*, 

*..s^.  ■»  :.  -  ;:y  ;vop".x.    iVe  e;viv.\*:  A Ci ;:>;.:*  DKa  IIU".\.  ^:V;-:  :»c  -'jfwftrtraa. from  de* 

*.  >.      '^       ■»•,   : -.N4»  >,  >.;     J  r^,  .-.  :  >.:,»:*.»  »-.'^«'."^    M?:i-.brina  de^idna.     In 

l^Ki  r  \  \    VI       <.     ^  'c\^:u     A.  *\  i.  ■  xi  iH.  A-.-ii.  .•■* .  A  *f  :\  ;>  •-.  i-  :  .:(I:rate  membrane  or 

l,:     "^  M  •  a:  ,^  :■:  ::;;,'*  to:   t?  .*  >',vk*Y  o?  tv.i  t.*.'  ..  «■':.„:,  4.;rj::r*  :.  :>e  irravid  uterus,  and 

^  .N.  >  ?>  **:.i  to  Kc  a  rrfATS.x  r.  cf  ;:rf  <horK>a.and,on 
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tl»t  iccoantt  h  calM  decidna  reflexa.  The  of  obeyio^  )iis  dirretiont,  be  turned  his  arms 
tnnica  deddaa  comes  anray  lifter  deliverj  in  ai^inst  hiiii,  and  on  his  death  assumed  the 
buulW  pieces  mixed  with  the  lochia.  imperial  diadem.  He  distin/^uished  himself  by 

DECIDUOUS   LBAF.    (deciduuM,)     \n    his  expedition  against  the  Persians,  ami  by  his 
botany,  falling  off  in  the  autumn.     Calyx  or    persecution  of  the  Christians.     In  his  march 

perianth:  fallin^^  after  the  corol  opens ;  as  in  airainst  tlie  Uoths,  he  entered  into  a  hoif, 
oerberit,  and  the  class  tetradynamia.    Corol     where  lie  and  his  army  perished  by  the  attack 

or  pelalt:  falling  off  with  tlie  rest  of  the  of  the  enemy,  A. D.  251. 
flower.  Applied  also  to  stipules;  as  in  pailus,        To  DECK.  r.  a,  (decken,  Dutch.)     I.  To 

oeranUy  popnlos,  tilia,  ulmus,  quercus,  and  cover ;  to  overspread  (3/i7/oii).     2.  To  dress; 

vamny  other  trees ;  bractes,  and  legumes.  .See  to  array  (Shakjipeare),   3.  To  adorn  ;  to  em- 

Caducous.  hellish  (Prior), 

DECI'DUOUSNESS. «.  (from  </eci(/«oi(«.)        Deck  or  a  biiip,  is  a  planked  floor  from 

AptneM  to  fall.  stem  to  stern,  upoi^  which  the  guns  lie,  and 

DECIL,  in  astronomy,  the  aspect  of  two  where  the  men  walk  to  and  fro.     Great  ships 

planets  which  are36«  distant  from  each  other,  have  three  decks,  first,  second,  and  third,  he- 

DB'CIM AL.  a.  (deeimvs,lAt.)  Numbered  ginning  to  count  from  tlie  lowermost.     Half- 

by  ten  ;  oniltiplied  by  ten.  deck  reaches  from  the  main-mast  to  the  stem 

Decimals,  any  thing  proceeding  by  tens;  of  the  ship.    Quarter-deck  is  that  aloft  the 

M  deetaial  arithmetic,  decimal  fractions,  deci-  steerage,  reaching  to  the  round  house.  FhiKh- 

nal  scales,  &c.  deck  is  that  which  lies  even  in  a  right  line  fore 

Dbcimal  arithmbtic,  in  a  general  sense,  snd  aft,  from  stem  to  stern.    A  rope-deck  is 

may  be  considered  as  the  common  arithmeti-  made-  of  cortlagcs,  interwoven  and  stretched 

cal  computation  in  use,  in  which  the  decimal  ortr  a  vessel,  through  which  it  is  easy  to 

scaleof  numbers  is  used,  or  in  which  the  places  annoy  an  enemy  wm>  comes  to  board  her. 

of  the  figures  change  their  value  in  a  tenfold  They  are  little  used  but  by  small  vessels,  to 

proportion.    In  this  sense,  the  word  includes  defend  them    from    privateers.      Sec  8hii>- 

botn  the  arithmetic  of  integers  and  decimal  buildinii. 

fractions.     In  a  more  restrained  sense,  how-        DECKK\IK>IIF,  a  town  of  Lower  Bava- 

cver,  it  means  only  ria,  seated  near  the  Dannlie.    Lat.  48.  -12  \. 

Decimal  fHactions,  which  are  fractions  Lon.  12.  55  E. 
whose  denominator  is  always  a  1  with  some        DE'CKEIi.  i.  ((mm  deck,)  A  dresser ;  one 

immber  of  ciphers  annexed,  more  or  fewer  that  apparels  or  aaorns ;  a  coverer. 
secording  to  the  value  of  the  fraction,  the        ToDECLA'IM.  v.  n.  (c/^r/^mo,  Lat.)  To 

namerator  of   which    may  be  any  number  harangue ;  to  speak  to  the  passions ;  to  rheto- 

whatever;  as  -f^^  yf^.  tAv-     ^^  ^^®  treatise  ricate ;  to  speak  set  orations  (Ben  Johmoh), 
oo  ARITHMETIC  in  oar  first  volume.  DECLA'IMEK.  «.  (from  c/cc/aiiM.)    One 

To  DE'CIM ATE.  r.  a.  (decimus^  Lat.)  To  who  makes  speeches  with  intent  to  move  the 

tithe  ;  to  tske  the  tenth.  passions  (Addinon), 

DECIMA'TION.  «.  (from  decimate,)  I.  A        DECLAMA'  JIOX.  «.  (declamatio,  Lat.) 

tithing;  a  selection  of  every  tenth.     2.  A  se-  A  discourse  addressed  to  the  passions;  an 

lectioQ  by  lot  of  every  tenth  soldier  for  punish-  harangue ;  a  set  speech  (Tat/lor), 
Bent  (Dfydem\  Among  the  Cireeks,  declamation  was  the  art 

7*o  DECIPHER,  o.  a.  (dechiffrer^  Fr.)  1.  of  speaking  indifferently  on  all  subjects,  and 

To  explain  that  which  is  written  in  ciphers  on  all  sides  of  a  question  ;  of  making  a  thing 

(JSidm^y,    8.  Tonnfold;  to  unravel;  to  ex-  sppearjiist  that  was  unjust;  and  of  triumphing 

plain.    3.  To  write  out;  to  mark  down  in  rha-  over  the  best  and  soundest  reasons.  Sucn  sort 

ncters  (SowtkX  4.  To  stamp ;  to  characterize ;  of  declamations,  M.  de  St.  E  vremond  observes, 

to  mark  (Skakspeare),  were  fit  only  to  corrupt  the  mind,  by  accus- 

DECIMPHEKBR.  s.  (from  decipher.)  One  toming  men  to  cultivate  their  imagination,  ra- 

wbo  explaias  writings  in  cipher.  ther  than  to  form  their  judgment,  and  to  si*ek 

DECl'SION.  M,  (from  decide.)  I.  Determi-  for  versimilitudes  to  iinpoM^  upon,  rather  than 

nation  ofadifiirrencef/f^oo</irar(/).  2.  Deter-  solid  reasons  to  convince,  the  uniierstandiiig. 

mination  of  an  event  (Skakspeare),  it  is  said  that  a  certain,  orator,  named  Flotius 

DECI'Sl  VE.  a.  (from  decide.)   I.  Having  Uallus,  first  introduced  the  use  of  declamations 

the  power  of  determining  any  different* ;  con-  at  Rome.     In  this  way  Cicero  formed  liimKclf 

elusive  (RogerM).    2.  Having  the  {rawer  of  for  eloquence.    The   term   frequently  occurs 

settling  any  event  (PAi7i/Mr).  both   in   Horace  and  Juvenal.     Among   us, 

DEC'I'SiVELY.  ad.  (from  decitive.)  in  a  declamation  is  restrained  to  certain  exercises, 

ronclosive  manner.  which  scholars  perform,  to  teach  them  to  speak 

.    DECFSlVEXESS.s.  (from  (/ecMirc.)  The  in  public.     We  say,  a  declamation  ufrainst 

power  of  argament  or  evidence  to  terminate  Hannibal,  against  Pyrrhus,  the  declamation  of 

any  difference,  or  settle  an  event.  Qiiintilian,  &c. 

DECPSORY.  a.  ((rom  decide.)    Able  to        In  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  declamations 

determine  or  decide.  are  little  theatrical  or  dramatic  performances, 

DECIUS,  a  Roman  emperor,  bom  A.D.  consisting'7>fa  feu*  scenes  not  divided  into  acts, 

901,  in  Pannonia.     The  emperor  Philip  sent  rehearseit  by  the  students  by  way  of  exercise, 

him  to  qvell  a  scditiou  in  Mcnia ;  but  instead  and  to  form  them  for  spcaknig  iii  public. 
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DECLAM  A'TOR.  *.  (Lat.)  A  dcclaimcr ;  liquc  motion ;  obliquity  iBentky).     4.  Vwi». 

ail  «irator  (Tatler).  tion  from  a  fixed  point  {Woodward^. 

l>KC'IiA'MATORY.     a,    (declamatorivs^  Declination,  in  astronomy,  tlie  distance 

Lat.)   1.  lUOatinji;'  lo  the  practice  of  declaim-  of  the  sun,  a  star,  planet,  or  other  point  of  the 

in|r  ;  pcrtainin?  tu  declamation  (f Cotton),  2.  sphere  of  the  world,  from  the  eauator,  either 

Apuealin^^  to  the  pssions  (Dr^dat).  northward  or  southward.     It  ia  tue  same  with 

nKCLA'llAHLE.  a    (from  dtciare.')  Ca-  latitude  in  ^^graphy.    Declination  is  either 

{nililo  (if  proof  or  illustration  (Brown}.  real  or  apparent,  according  as  the  real  or  appa- 

DKi'LAKA'TIOX.  *.  ((rotn' declare,)    1,  rent  place  of  the  object  is  considered. 

A  proclamation  or  nttirmation  ;  open  exprcs-  The  declination  of  any  heavenly  bod  v,  as  of 

si«ni;   publication  (TiNotsou).    2.  (In  law.)  a  star,  may  be  easily  found  by  the  foflowiDi^ 

Tlu'  sbo\viii«^  forth  of  an  action  personal  in  rule;— Take  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  star, 

any  Miit,  tbouirb  it  is  used  sometimes  for  real  at  any  place  where  the  latitude  is  known  ;  the 

anions  (Cutrv/i}.  complement  of  this  is  the  zenith  distance,  and 

DKC-li.VKATlVE.  «.  (from  declare).     I.  is  called  north  or  south,  as  the  star  is  north 

Makinjr  dtTlaration"^  explanatory  (Grew).  2.  or  south  at  the  time  of  obseryation.    Then, 

flaking  proclamation  (SwiJ)).  1.  When  the  latitude  of  tlie  place  and  lenith 

DKCL.V'UATlUtlLY.  ad.  ((rom  derlara-  disUncc  of  the  star  are  of  different  kinds, 

tort/.)     I  n  the  fonn  of  a  declaration ;  not  in  a  namely,  one  north  and  the  other  south,  their 

decretory  form  (/Iroim).  difference  will  be  the  declination  ;  and  it  is  of 

ntX  LVItATOUY.    a.    (from    declare.)  the  same  kind  with  the  latitude,  when  that  is 

AtHrmativc;  expressive;  not  decretory;  not  the  greatest  of  the  two,  otherwise  it  ia  of  the 

promissitry  (llliot$ok).  contrary  kind.     2.  If  the  latitude  and  the 

To  DKl'LA'RE.  r.  a.  (deelaro.  Latin.)  1.  zenith  (libtance  are  of  the  same  kind,  i.e.  both 

To  clear ;  to  fret*  from  obscurity  (Boyle).    2.  north,  or  both  south,  their  sum  is  the  declina- 

To  make  known ;  to  tell  evidently  and  openly  tion  ;  and  it  is  of  the  same  kind  with  the  lati- 

(ihjfdtH).      3.    To    publish;    to    proclaim  tnde.  (O.  Greffori/'s  ^strom.  pa.  ^.) 

(Cknmicle*).      4.    To   show  in    open  view  Accurate  tables  of  the  sun*s  decliuadon  are 

(•iddhoit).  published  regularly  in  the  nautical  almanacs. 

To  Decla'rc.  r. ».  To  make  a  d(*claration ;  Declination  (Parallels  of),  are  small  cir* 

to  pnK'laim  some  resi^lation  (Sonth).  cles  of  the  sphere  p:*.rallel  to  the  equator. 

DECL.V'HEMENT.    s.    ((ry>m  declare.)  Declination  (Parallax,  or  Refraction  of), 

I>i»<'overy  ;  declaration ;  testimony  (Brown),  is  such  an  arch  of  a  meridian  as  is  e<|aal  to 

DEI'L'A'KEK.  4r.  (from  declare.^    A  pro-  the  change  produced  in  the  declination  by 

daaner :  one  that  makes  any  thing  icnown.  parallax  or  refraction,  respectively. 

hKrLE'XSK>\.    #.    (deeleMsiot   Latin.)  Declination  of  tue  magnetic  kbbdli, 

1.  Tendency  from  a  greater  to  a  less  derree  of  is  the  distance  of  the  magnetic  from  the  true 

ix«.*eilence  (^otfM).     2.  Declination;  descent  meridian  indegrees  measured  upon  the  horisoo. 

(^/^nrnc'O.  Inclination  is"  the  angle  which  the  dipping 

Ukclension,  in  crammar,  an  inflection  of  needle  makes  with  the  horizon,  as  measarra 

nor.ns  acivrding  to  ttioir  cases,  as  nominative,  on  a  vertical  or  aziomth  circle.     The  changes 

2:eni:ivc.  dative,  \c.    1 1  is  a  ditferoni  thing  in  in  the  declination  aud  inclination  may  be  re> 

ihc  ir.v'^lorn  laniTuage*,  which  havo  nut  pro-  presented  bv  the  words  rri nation  Aud' aiienh 

l^r'.v  .vry  caso.  tn^m  what  it  is  in  the  ancient  tUm  respectively. 


^      ^  po 

wic-re  tie  couirs  do  not  admit  ot  changes  in  uiiddle  of  the  l*i:li  ceutur\*,  so  certain 

lie  >a:iv  number,  lieclenMon  i>  li.e  expression  some  of  irs  inflexibly  pointing  to  the  north, 

or*  lie  ii.rfervr:  su:es  a  noun  is  in,  and  the  thacihey  treated  uifii  co:;:empt  the  notion  of 

ii;.r«rL:-:  rv'jtiion*  it  has:  which  diff^'reuce  ot  ti.o  variji!:on,  whicii  about  that  time  beg^n  to 

re'i:-v»iis  :*  uurked  by  jsirti**!e»*is  •/",  /!\_/ro.v\  be  saspecteil.     Ho*vever,  carfful  obserrationa 

.    ,  \c.                       *                        '  svvn  d:$covereii,  tiut  in  Er.gUnd  and  its  neigh- 

"  r  K I  I .  I '  N  A  lU.  E .  ■ :.  V  t'ro  m  tif: .': « t.  >  1 1  a^  i  r  g  K;  is  rhisxl .  i  he  :;  et  d  \c  jv  v  :f :ed  to  the  east  wanl 

\\r  fTv  or*  :^•r^^j !]*■••:•.».  of  :i.e  true  r.x^r:':  :  Iv::  the  i]u^n:ity  of  this  de- 

PKl'MNArK  SI  EM.     In  Ivury.  a  de-  \  at  ion  beinj  k^iown.  mariners,  became  as  well 

•  "  ■  oi  y'T  ^le\-i:«:'i:  stew.     IV**.y!i;-.i  ,:  aicr:-  saiisnrti  as  it  :■  e  cvr  :viss  h^  none ;  because 

\.  ■  ^e .      I*  e  n  AS :  *:*•  ^  rve  o  f  cu  r  v  . :  .  r^'  i\>  t\  .i  rv:  $  t  •-  ey  •  ::•  .ij:  :  i*  c  I  t :  jt  :  l.'o  trne  coarse  conlii  be 

T  ^  iM  [ :   .     I  > v.H  s.  xt  Ti.^  AM.VC  .:::•.:  —  A ;« p  ;e\:  ob :ai  :;ed   ;  y  c  .i  k  • ;: ^'  a  . ; o «  Alice  lo r  the  true 

.^      .  ■    •   <   •-'•.  x*:^,  >u:i:*:^  a;::   >*v\-.  as  dec'.rA:: 'r. 

s  «  ^"^i\-f'ix'  V7s?\i\  s'.uvesvT-  r-'V-^i--or:5  made  after- 

!»i-t  ilNA  rh»\.    f.  viVm/::.  .   I  a:Ir  ^  wiri>.  :s»a<  :ou:v:  ::  a:  :l.^  cwUiion  of  the 

'  ' -.  -    •:  »'i-.;'     Tv'tn  ^  b^:<:  v  .;  h-m:  rtvo'.e  tro:T«    t,  f   !^r::i   v.  a>    i  o:   ^   of^nstant 

^x  ».•'           ^      :?.    i;-.  A  :   -I    vr.;-  %i  ii:i;:ty.  I  ::  :..a:  •;  ^r*  .  :a:.y  di:iini-^hed  ; 

■ ./   \  A-  ji : .'   '.  n  ^» ^i•.  : V \ ;: :-  it  ■-  ♦••'-^  •*  •-  At  l*> ■  -  aI o  i :  :\.:  \  o-r  1  N>^'».Hr  1 60i».  i t  w 


DECLINATION. 


finvd  at  London  that  tbe  needle  pointed  due 

■octh,  and  has  ever  since  been  getting  to  the 

westward;  and  now  the  declination  is  more 

Ham  24*  to  the  westward  of  the  north :  so 

that  in  any  one  place  it  may  be  suspected  the 

tkeclination  baa  a  kind  of  Hbratorv  motion,  tra- 

ravng  tbrongh  the  north  to  unknown  limits 

eastward  and  westward.     Bnt  the  settling  of 

pmnt  mast  be  left  to  time. 

Daring  the  time  of  the  said  observations  it 

IS  also  discovered  that  the  declination  of  the 

■cedle  was  diffi*rent  in  different  parts  of  the 

vorkl,  it  being  west  in  some  places  when  it 

was  east  in  others ;  and  in  places  where  the  de* 


clination  was  of  the  same  name,  yet  the  quan- 
tity of  it  greatly  differed.  Jt  was  therefore 
found  necesHury,  that  mariners  should  every 
day,  or  as  often  as  they  had  opportunity,  make 
during  their  voyage  proper  observations  for  an 
amplitude  or  azimuth ;  whereby  they  might  be 
enabled  to  find  the  declination  of  the  compass 
in  their  present  place,  and  thence  correct  tlieir. 
courses. 

The  following  table  of  declinations  for  dif- 
ferent times  ana  places  was  iriven  by  Dr.  Hal- 
ley,  in  No.  148  of  the  Phuosophicai  Trans- 
actions, and  is  that  on  which  he  founded  his 
theory. 


Observed  Declinations  of  the  Needle  in  divers  pUces,  and  at  divers  times. 
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DECLINATION. 


So  that  tlie  declination  here  seems  oscillating 
about  a  limit. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Can- 
ton for  the  year  1759  (Phil.  Trans,  vol.  51. 
pa.  445.)  it  appears  that  the  diarnal  variation 
of  declination  increased  from  7'  8"  in  January, 
to  Id'  21"  in  Jnne,  and  decreased  to  about  6^ 
S&'  in  December. 

Mr.  Gilpin  found  (Phil.  Trans.  1806,  part 
ii.)  by  a  mean  of  12  years  from  1793  to  lo05, 
that  the  declination  appeared  to  increase  or  go 
westvrard  from  the  winter  solstice  to  the  vernal 
equinox,  (V'SO;  to  diminish  or  go  eastward 
Irom  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  summer  sol- 
stice, l'*43 ;  to  increase  s^in  from  the  summer 
solstice  to  the  autumnal  equinox,  2^*43:  and 
Co  decrease  only  (K'H  from  thence  to  the  win- 
ter solstice. 

Mr.  Thomas  Harding,  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academ]r»  vol.  iv.  has  given 
observations  on  the  declination  of  the  magnetic 
needle  at  Dublin,  which  are  rather  extraor- 
dinary. He  says  the  change  in  the  declina^ 
tion  at  that  place  is  uniform.  That  from  the 
year  1657»  in  which  the  declination  was  no- 
thing (tlie  same  as  at  London  in  that  year),  it 
has  been  going  on  at  the  medium  rate  of  12'20'' 
annually,  ancTwas  in  May  1 7dl;  27""  23^  west  : 
exceeding  that  at  London  by  3  or  4  degrees. 
We  know  not  whetlier  observations  subse- 
quent to  1791  favour  the  same  result. 

At  Paris,  according  to  Orontius  Finseus, 
the  declination  was,  in  1550    -    8^  O'E. 

in  1640    •    3    0£. 

in  1660    -    0    0 

in  1681    -    2    2W. 

in  1759    -  18  low. 

in  1760    -  18  20  W. 

From  1792  to  1794    -  21  54  W. 

J  798    -  22  15  W. 

1799    -  22    0  W. 

J800    -  22  12  W. 

1801  -  22    1 W. 

1802  .  21  45  W. 

1803  .  21  59  W. 

1804  -  22  15  W. 
The  declinations  durins;  this  period  appearing 
obviously  to  vacillate  about  a  limit. 

M.  Burckardt,  an  ingenious  French  astro- 
nomer, invented  a  formula  to  represent  the 
magnetic  declinations  observed  at  Paris ;  thus, 
if  t  denote  the  number  of  jrears  from  1663,  the 
tanircnt  of  the  declination  is  0-449  sin.  (25'7'0 
t-\-%'0425  [sin.  (50^13")  ty^+OO'ZijJ  [sin. 
(lo40'26")  t]\  It  follows  from  this  formula 
that  the  eastern  declination  diminished  from 
1448,  when  it  was  at  its  maximum  of  24o  10', 
to  1660  or  1663,  when  it  was  nothing  at  Paris. 
Reckoning  an  equal  period  backward  from 
1448  gave  1233  for  the  earlier  epoch  when 
there  was  no  declination.  A  little  before  this 
the  invention  of  the  mariner's  compass  is  ge- 
nerally dated.  According  to  Burckardt's  theo- 
rem, the  maximum  of  western  declination  at 
Paris  will  be  in  the  year  1831 ;  though  it  will 
not  vary  more  than  20  minutes  from  that  time 
to  1878.  We  mention  these  as  curious  results 
of  tills  astronomer's  formula ;  but  would  by  no 


means  be  understood  at  affirming  their  ac- 
curacy. 

According  to  Mr.  James  Robertson  (Phil. 
Trans.  1806),  the  magnetic  declination  at  Ja- 
maica has  undergone  no  chani^  since  the  year 
1660,  or  more  than  140  years,  indeed,  obse'rva- 
tions  prove  abundantly,  that  the  variations  of 
the  declination  compared  with  one  another  io 
different  points  of  tiie  globe,  follow  different 
relations.  But  there  is  a  fact  extremely  wor- 
thy of  attention,  that  has  been  remarked  by  the 
celebrated  Hall^  on  the  mere  inspection  of  the 
table  of  declination  published  by  Van  S win- 
den,  whose  notice  it  had  escaped.  In  the  table, 
three  places  are  pointed  out,  where  the  needle 
has  experienced  the  greatest  declination  :  and 
these  are,  first,  in  the  middle  of  the  Indian 
ocean,  from  lOo  to  l^^*  of  south  latitude,  and 
from  820  to  87  of  east  longitude  (reckoning 
from  the  isle  of  Ferro),  where  the  variation, 
from  the  year  1700  to  that  of  1756,  was  from 
ll"*  to  ll*'  15'.  Secondly,  in  the  Bthiopuin 
ocean,  from  6^  of  north  to  20<>  or  85o  of  sootk 
latitude,  and  in  the  interval  of  10^  1^^»  and 
20S  of  east  longitude ;  the  variation  relative  la 
this  space,  during  the  same  period  of  time,  was 
from  I0<>  to  100  45/,  principally  onder  the  line 
and  to  50  southward.  Thirdly,  at  &0^  north 
latitude,  and  between  17®  of  east  and  10^  of 
west  longitude ;  where  again,  in  the  same  pe- 
riod, there  was  a  variation  of  from  1 1  o  to  11 «  45^. 

Looking  at  Van  Swinden's  table,  Hall6  per- 
ceived that  these  three  places  formed  as  it  were 
three  centres,  round  which  the  numbers  indi- 
cating the  quantities  of  variation  insensibly  de- 
creased in  proportion  as  we  departed  from  each 
ceutre ;  so  that  we  have  here  a  new  order  of 
observations,  answering  to  the  places  where 
the  variation  was  least  in  the  same  course  of 
years. 

These  places  are,  first,  the  whole  American 
ocean,  without  including  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
tliat  is  to  say,  from  the  western  point  of  Africa 
to  the  farthest  of  the  Bermuda  islands.  And 
here  also  we  must  remark,  that  in  the  ocean 
between  Africa  and  North  America,  the  va- 
riation is  much  less  towards  the  American  tliaa 
towards  the  African  coasts.  Secondly,  tlie 
environs  of  the  isle  of  Madagascar,  and  part  of 
the  coast  of  Zanguebar.  Thirdly,  that  part  of 
the  ocean  which  is  to  the  south  and  south-east 
of  the  Sunda  islands,  between  those  islands 
and  New  Holland.  And  lastly,  in  the  same 
sea,  about  the  4th  decree  of  south  latitude  and 
the  97th  of  cast  longitude,  that  is,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  space  comprised  between  the  west- 
em  angle  of  New  Holland  and  the  southern 
point  of  Africa.  In  all  these  different  places 
the  declination  of  the  needle  has  not  varied, 
during  the  whole  56  years,  so  much  as  one 
degree.    {Encyclop,  Hfethod.) 

Dr.  Hulley  published  in  the  last  century  a 
tlieory  of  the  variations  of  the  compass.  Jn 
this  work  he  supposes  tliere  are  four  magnetic 
poles  in  the  earth  ;  two  of  which  are  tixed  and 
two  moveable,  by  which  he  explains  the  dif- 
ferent variation  of  the  compass  at  diffen*nt 
times  in  the  same  place.    But  it  is  impossible 


DEC  DEC 

to  apply  axad  ctkvlatioiu  to  lo  oomplieated  poted :  w  miut,  tKerefoTO,  lefer  to  Birch't 

an  njpotheds.    M.  Ealer,  son  of  the  rele-  History  oftbeKoyal  Society,  vol.  iti.  131 1  Hml- 

brated  geometrician  of  that  name,  has  how-  ley,  in  Phil.  Trans.  No.  14H;  CayalU's  Maf- 

ever  shoirn,  that  two  magnetic  poles  placed  on  netism,  and  Lorimer's  Supplement  to  ditto; 

the  snrface  of  the  earth  will  sufficiently  ac-  Montucia,  HistoiredesMathematiquef,vol.i?. 

coant  for  the  singular  figure  assumed  by  the  5iU ;  Gregory's  translation  of  HaQy's  Natural 

lines  which  pats  through  all  the  poinu  of  Philosophy,  ?ol.  ii.  106— 13U;  and  Hain  ou 

equal  rariation  in  the  cbiu-t  of  Dr.  Hallev.  the  Variation  of  the  Compass. 

M.  Euler  first  examines  the  case  wherein  Dbclination  or  a  TaaTiCAL  plane,  or 

the  two  magnetic  poles  are  diametrically  oppo-  wall,  in  dialling,  is  an  arch  of  the  horison, 

site ;  second,  he  places  them  in  the  two  oppo-  comprehended  either  between  the  plane  and 

site  meridians,  but  at  une<j|ual  distances  from  the  prime  vertical  circle,  when  it  is  counted 

the  poles  of  the  world;  third,  he  places  them  from  the  ^t  or  west;  or  between  the  plane 

in  the  same  meridians.    Finally,  he  considers  tnii  the  meridian,  if  it  be  accounted  from  the 

them  situated  in  twodifferent  meridians.  These  north  or  south, 

fonr  cases  may  become  equally  important;  be*  DECLINATOR,   or    Dbclinatort,   an 
if  it  is  determined  that  there  are  only  instrument  in  dialling,  by  which  the  declina- 


two  magnetic  poles,  and  that  these  poles  chanre  tion,  inclination,  and  recunation  of  planes  are 

their  situations,  it  may  some  time  hereafter  be  determined.    The  construction  of  this  instru« 

ditoofered  that  they  pass  through  ail  tlie  differ-  ment,  as  somewhat  improved  by  Mr.  Jones,  is 

ent  positions.  as  follows :  on  a  mahogany  board  ABIK,  fig. 

Since  the  needle  of  the  compass  ought  al-  S^,  PI.  6H,  is    inserted  a  semicircular  arch 

ways  to  be  in  the  plane  which  passes  through  AGEB  of  ivory  or  box* wood,  divided  into  two 

the  place  of  observation  and  two  magnetic  quadrants  of  90®  each,  beginning  from  tlie 

poles,  the  problem  is  reduced  to  tlie  discovery  middle  U.    On  the  centre  C  turns  a  vertical 


they  also  express  the  earth's  magnetism,  re-  rays  to  pass  through,  and  form  a  spot  on  a 

pieseilted  in  tlie  chart  published  by  Messrs.  mark  at  C.    The  lower  extremity  of  the  qua- 

Bfonntaine  and  Dodson  in  177-lt  particularly  drant  at  E  is  pointed,  to  mark  the  linear  direc- 

throughout  Europe  and  North  America,  if  the  tion  of  the  quadrant  wlien  applied  to  anv  other 

following  principles  are  established.  plane ;  as  this  quadrant  takes  off  occasionally. 

Between  the  arctic  pole  and  the  magnetic  and  a  plumb-line  P  hangs  at  the  centre  on  C, 

pole  14*  &3^.  for  uking  the  inclinations  and  reclinations  of 

Between  the  antarcdc  pole  and  the  other  planes.    At  H,  on  the  plane  of  the  board,  is 

marnetic  pole  29*  23^.  inserted  a  compass  of  points  and  decrees,  with 

fil*  18^  the  angle  at  the  north  pole,  formed  a  magnetical  needle  turning  on  a  pivot  over  it. 

by  l!he  meridian  s  passing  through  the  two  Tlie  addition  of  the  moveable  quadrant  index 

magnetic  poles.  considerably  extends  the  utility  of  the  decli- 

250*  the  longitude  of  the  meridian,  which  nator,  b^  rendering  it  convenient  for  taking 

equal  altitudes  of  the  sun,  the  8un*s  altitude. 


over  the  northern  magnetic  pole. 

As  the  observations  which  have  been  col-  and  bearing,  at  the  same  time,  &c. 
lected  with  regard  to  the  variation  are  for  tlie  To  apply  this  instrument  in  taking  the  de- 
most  part  loose  and  inaccurate,  it  is  impossible  clination  of  a  wall  or  plane:  place  the  side 
to  represent  them  all  with  precision  ;  and  the  ACB  in  an  horizontal  ciirection  to  the  plane 
great  variations  observed  in  the  Indian  ocean  proposed,  and  observe  what  degree  or  point  of 
seem  to  require,  says  M.  Euler,  that  the  three  the  compass  the  N  part  of  the  needle  stands 
first  quantities  should  be  14,  35,  and  65  de-  over  from  the  north  or  the  south,  and  it  will 
grees.  be  the  declination  of  the  plane  from  the  north 

In  the  Memoir  of  MM.  Biot  and  Hum-  or  south  accordingly.  In  this  rase,  allowance 
boldt  **  On  the  variations  of  the  terrestrial  most  be  made  for  the  variation  uf  the  needle 
magnetism  in  diflferent  latitudes,*'  the  position  (if  any)  at  the  place ;  and  which,  if  not  pro- 
of the  magnetic  equator  is  determined  from  yiously  known,  will  render  this  operation  very 
direct  observations.  The  inclination  of  the  inaccurate.  At  London  it  is  now  84  9^  to  the 
plane  of  this  circle  to  the  astronomical  equator  west. 

IS  stated  to  be  10*  58^  5fi",  its  occidental  node  Another  way  more  exact  may  be  used,  when 
on  that  equator  being  at  ISO^  S'  5^'  longitude  the  sun  shines  out  half  an  hour  before  noon. 
W.  from  Paris,  the  otlier  node  at  59<*  57'  55^'  The  side  ACB  being  placed  against  the  plant*, 
E.  of  Paris.  The  points  where  the  axis  of  the  the  quadrant  must  be  so  moved  on  the  .semi- 
magnetic  equator  pierces  the  eartli*s  surface  circle  AUB,  and  the  index  CF  on  DR,  till  the 
are,  the  northern  point  at  79*  1'  4"  N.  lat.  sun's  rays  passing  through  the  hole  at  F  fall 
and  30*  2^  y  W.  long,  from  Paris ;  the  south-  exactly  on  the  mark  at  Ci,  and  continued  so 
ern  point  is  situated  in  the  same  latitude  south,  till  the  sun  requires  the  index  to  be  raised  no 
and  149*  57'  55^'  E.  long,  from  Pari^.  higher ;  you  will  then  have  the  meridian  or 

it  would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  limits  were  greatest  altitude  of  the  sun ;  and  the  angle  con- 

we  to  attempt  to  sketch  the  various  theories  of  tained  lietween  U  and  K  will  be  the  derlina- 

terrestrial  magnetism  which  have  been  pro-  tion  required.    The  position  oCCI^i&\AM>\siA- 
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vidian  or  12  o'clock  line.  But  the  mostexact 
way  for  tukincr  the  decHnation  of  a  plane,  or 
iinding  a  meridian  line,  by  this  instrument.  Is, 
in  the  forenoon,  about  two  or  three  hours 
before  12  o'clock,  to  observe  two  or  three 
heights  or  altitudes  KF  of  the  sun ;  and  at  the 
sau)e  time  the  respective  angular  polar  dis- 
tances GE  from.G:  write  them  down  ;  and  in 
the  afternoon  watch  for  the  same,  or  one  of  the 
same  altitudes,  and  mark  the  angular  distances 
or  distance  on  the  quadrant  AG :  now,  the 
division  or  degree  exactlv  between  the  two 
noted  angular  distances  will  be  the  true  meri- 
dian, and  the  distance  at  which  it  may  fall 
from  the  C  of  the  divisions  at  G  will  be  the 
declination  of  the  plane.  The  re^on  for  ob- 
serving two  or  three  altitudes  and  angles  in  the 
morning  is,  that  in  case  there  should  oe  clouds 
in  the  afternoon,  you  may  have  the  chance  of 
one  corresponding  altitude. 

Tlie  quadrant  occasionally  takes  off  at  C,  in 
order  to  place  it  on  the  surface  of  a  pedestal  or 
plane  intended  for  an  horizontal  dial;  and 
thereby  from  equal  altitudes  of  the  sun,  as 
above,  draw  a  meridian  or  twelve  o'clock  line 
to  set  the  dial  bv. 

The  base  ABlK  serves  to  take  the  inclina- 
tion and  reclination  of  planes.  In  this  case, 
the  quadrant  is  taken  on,  and  the  plummet  P 
IS  fitted  on  a  pin  at  the  centre  0 :  then  the  side 
IGK  being  applied  to  the  plane  proposed,  as 
QL  (fig.  10.)  if  the  plumb-line  cuts  the  semi- 
circle in  the  point  G,  the  plane  is  horizontal ; 
or  if  it  cut  the  quadrant  in  any  point  at  8, 
then  will  GCS  be  the  angle  of  inclination. 
Lastly,  if  applying  the  side  ACB  (fig.  10.)  to 
tlie  plane,  the  plummet  cuts  G,  the  plane  is 
vertical ;  or  if  it  cuts  eitlier  of  the  quadrants, 
it  is  accordingly  the  angle  of  reclination. 
Honce,  if  the  quantity  of  the  angle  of  inclina- 
tion be  compared  with  the  elevation  of  the 
pole  and  equator,  it  is  easilv  known  whether 
xhv  piano  be  inclined  or  reclined. 

n  DECLl'NE.  V,  n.  (deciino,  Lat.^  1.  To 
lean  downward  (ShakspeareY  2.  To  deviate ; 
to  run  into  obliquities  (^Exodus),  3.  To  shun  ; 
to  avoid  to  do  any  thing.  4.  To  sink  ;  to  be 
impaired  ;  to  decay  (^Denhani), 

To  Decli'ne.  V,  a,  1.  To  bend  downward  ; 
to  bring  down  (SpenMer),  2.  To  shun ;  to 
avoid  ;  to  refuse  (Clarendon).  3.  To  modify 
a  word  by  various  terminations;  to  inflect 
(fratts.). 

Decli'ne.  8.  The  state  of  tendency  to  the 
worse;  diminution;  decay  (Prior). 

DECLIVI'TY.  *.  (declivit,  Latin.)  Incli- 
nation or  obliquity  recKoned  downward  ;  gra- 
dual descent;  the  contrary  to  acclivity  (Swtjt). 

DECLl'VOUS.  a.  (decUvu,  Latin.)  Gra- 
dually  descending ;  not  precipitous. 

To  DECOC'^  V.  a.  (decoquo^  decoctvm^ 
Lat.)  I.  To  prepare  by  boiling  for  any  use; 
tt»  digest  in  hot  water  (JiaconY  2.  To  digest 
by  the  he.it  of  the  stomach  (Daviei),  3.  'I'o 
boil  in  water  (Bacon),  4.  To  boil  up  to  a  con- 
sistence (Shakspeare). 

OKCO'CTIIiLE.  a.  (from  drcoci.)  That 
may  be  hoiled,  or  prepared  by  boiling. 


DECO'CTION.  *.  (decoetvm,  Lat.)  The 
act  of  boiling  any  thing,  to  extract  its  virtues 
(liacon): 

Decoction,  (decoctum^  from  deco^tto,  to 
boil.)  In  pharmacy,  any  medicine  boiled  in 
a  watery  fluid,  in  a  chemical  point  of  vieiv 
it  is  a  continued  ebullition  with  water,  to  se- 
parate such  parts  of  bodies  as  are  only  soluble 
at  that  degree  of  heat.  The  following  are  the 
chief  preparations  in  modern  dispensatories. 

D.  althaeee.  This  preparation,  directed  in 
the  Edinburgh  Pharinacopceia,  may  be  exhi- 
bited as  a  common  drink  in  nephralgia,  and 
many  diseases  of  the  urinary  passages,  with 
advantage. 

D.  chamsemeli.  A  very  common  and  ex- 
cellent vehicle  for  tonic  powders,  pills,  &c.  1 1 
is  also  in  frequent  use  for  fermentation  and 
clysters. 

D.  cinchonae.  Tliis  way  of  administering 
the  bark  is  very  general,  as  all  the  other  pre- 
parations may  be  mixed  with  it  as  necessity 
requires.  It  is  a  very  proper  fomentation  for 
prolapsus  of  the  uterus  ana  rectum. 

D.  cornu  cervi.  Decoctutn  album.  This 
preparation  of  hartshorn  possesses  absorbent 
and  antacid  qualities,  and  is  a  very  excellent 
drink  in  fevers  attended  with  diarrhoea,  and 
acidities  of  the  prima  vise. 
.  D.  Geoffraeae.  lliis  is  by  far  the  most  pro- 
per form  for  administering  this  medicine, 
which  possesses  laxative,  narcotic,  and  anthel- 
mintic virtues. 

D.  guaiaci  compositnm.  This  possesses  sti- 
mulant and  diaphoretic  qualities,  and  is  gene- 
rally exhibited  in  cutaneous  diseases  which  are 
dependant  on  a  vitiated  state  of  the  humours. 

D.  hellebori  albi.  The  itch  and  some  emp- 
tions  of  the  scalp  are  occasionally  removed  by 
this  application,  which  should  be  used  as  a  lo- 
tion. 

D.  hordei.  Barley  decoction  is  a  very  nu- 
tritive and  softening  drink  and  the  most  pro- 
per of  all  liquors  in  Jnflammatory  diseases.  It 
IS  an  excellent  gargle  in  inflammatory  sore 
throats,  mixed  with  a  little  nitre. 

D.  hordei  conipositum.  From  the  pectoral 
and  demulcent  qualities  of  this  decoction*  it 
may  be  administered  as  a  common  drink  in 
catarrh,  and  several  affections  of  the  chest 

D.  mezerei.  An  acrid  and  very  stimulating 
decoction,  sometimes  exhibited  in  indolent 
glandular  swellings. 

JD.  pro  enemate.  A  very  excellent  forn^  fur 
an  emollient  clyster.  A  variety  of  medicines 
may  be  added  to  answer  particular  indications. 

JJ.  pro  fomento.  This  preparatitui  possesses 
antiseptic  properties,  and  may  be  directed  with 
advantage  in  sphacelus. 

D.  sarsaparillae.  This  is  much  extolled  by 
some  practitioners  in  phthisis,  and  serves  to  re- 
store the  strength  after  a  long  course  of  mercury. 

D.  sarsaparillse  compositum.  The  alterative 
property  of  this  compound  is  very  ^reat :  it  is 
generally  given  after  a  course  ot  mercury* 
where  there  has  been  nodes  and  indolent  ulcer- 
ations, uikI  with  great  benefit. 

D.  bcnekic.     'J'hc  ciiief  qualities  of  the  be- 
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neka  are  contalneil  in  this  form.    An  adiiition  DECORA'TOR.  «.  (from  decorate.)    An 

of  a  sniall  qaantity  of  liqaorice  obviates  an  un-  adorner. 

pleasant  sensation  otbenvise  produced  by  it  in  ORCO'ROUS.  a.  (dccorus^  Lat.)  Decent; 


the  fauces.  suitable  to  a  character  ;  becoming  (Ray). 

D.  ulnii.     This  may  be  employed,  with        To  DRCXVRTICATK.    v,  a.  (decortico 
great  advantigt*,  as  a  collyrium  in  chronic    Latin.)  To  divest  of  the  bark  or  husk  (Jir 


ophthalmia.     It  is  given  internally  in  some  buthnot). 

cutaneous  eruptions.  OECORTICA'TIOX.  i.  (from  decorticate.) 

DBCOCTURE.  «    (from  (/<^cocO  A  sub-  The  act  of  stripping  the  bark  or  husk, 

stance  drawn  by  decoction.  DCCCKRirM.  i.  (Latin.)  Decency;  beha- 

DECOLLA'TION.  «.  (jdecoUatio^  Latin.)  viour  contrary  to  licentiousness ;  seeniliness 

The  act  of  beheadinir  (Uroim).  {IFotton). 

DECOMPCSITE.  a,  (jdecompotUu9^  La-  Decorum,  in  architecture,  is  the  suitable- 
tin.)  Compounded  a  second  time  (Baron).  ness  of  a  building,  and  the  several  parts  ami 
DECOMKOSITION,  in  chemistry,  the  dis-  ornaments  thereof,  to  the  station  and  occa- 
union  of  substances  already  joined  together ;  sion. 

a  change  which  is  uniformly  succeeded  by  the  To  DECCK Y.  v,  a.  (from  Aroey,  Dutch,  » 

formatioD  of  new  compounds.     Few  chemical  cage.)  To  lure  into  a  cage  ;  to  entrap  (^L*E» 

processes  take  place  without  a  decomposition  stranfft), 

of  some  kind  ;  and  hence  decompositions  are  Deco'y.  s.  Allurement  to  mischief  (^Berk* 

almost  innumerable  in  their  variety,  and  de-  iey). 

pend  opon  the  nature  of  the  chemical  sub-  Decoy,  a  canul,  river,  ponJ,  or  sheet  of 
stances  employed.    See  An  alts ik.  water,  in  a  marshy  situation,  surrounded  with 
Decomposition  op  porcks.    See  Paral-  reeds,  and  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  takinr 
LRLOORAM  OP  PORCBS.  wihUducks  uud  teal..    The  managemeut  of  it 
To  DECOMPiyL'ND.  v,  a.  (decompono^  requires  niu'*h  art,  and  the  decoy-ducks  much 
Latin.)  I.  To  compose  of  things  already  com-  dexterous  traiiiiiur.     Wild  fowl  sli^n  for  the 
pounded ;  to  compound  a  second  time  (iVeie-  most  part  during  the  day,  and  seek  their  foo«l 
torn),    2.  To  resolve  a  compound  into  simple  towards  evening  and  through  the  night.  Hence 
parts.  as  soon  as  evening  M*ts  in  the  decoy  rises.,  as 
Decompo'vnd.  a.  ffrom  the  verb.)    Com-  it  is  termed,  and  the  sport  commences.    The 
po»ed  of  things  or  words  already  compounded ;  machinery  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  pipes 
compounded  a  second  time  (^Boyle).  or  tubes  terminating  in  nets,  which  are  called 
Decompound  LEAP.     In  boUny,  when  the  tube  or  funnel  nets;  reed-skreens,  which  are 
primary  petiole  is  so  divided  that  each  part  placed  at  certain  intervals  along  every  pipe,  and 
lomis  a  compound  leaf.    The  different  kinds  prevent  the  decoy-man  or  his  dog  from  being 
of  the  decompound  leaf   are  Bigeminate,  seen,  excepting  when  necessary,  and  over  the 
BiTERNATE,  and  BiPiNNATE :  whkrh  see  in  whole  is  suspended  a  large  net  upon  hoops 
their  proper  places.  extending  over  the  entire  pond  or  decov  space, 
DE'CORAMENT.  «.  (from  decorate.)  Or-  and  open  only  at  one  end.    Just  before  the 
nament ;  embellishment.  decoy-ducks  are  ordered  by  the  whistle  of  the 
To  DE'CORATE.  v,  o.  (decoro,  Lat.)  To  decoy-man,  whose  sound  they  know  and  obey, 
adorn  ;  to  embellish ;  to  beautify.  to  commence  their  alluring  stratagems,  a  small 
DBCORA'TION.  s.  (from  aecorate.)  Or-  quantity  of  hemp  seeds  is  thrown  over  the 
nament ;  addcMi  beauty  (^Dryden).  slcreens  to  tempt  the  wild-fowl  to  advance : 
Decoration,  in  architecture,  any  thing  tlie  trained  birds  now  begin  their  pipinff^  the 
that  adorns  and  enriches  a  building,  church,  wild-fowl   make  their  appearance,  and   pass* 
triumphal  arch,  or  the  like,  either  without-  slowly,  but  generally  in  considerable  numbers, 
side,  or  within.     The  orders  of  architecture  over  tlie  skreens,  and  become  completely  sur- 
contribute  greatly  to  decoration;  and  paint-  rounded  by  the  suspended  net.     Jf  the  wild- 
ings, vaaes,  festoons,  &c.  are  often  very  sac-  fowl  be  inactive,  the  dog  receives  a  signal  to 
cessfnlly  applied.  paddle  a  little  at  a  distance,  and  they  are  sure 
Decoration  is  more  particularly  applied  to  to  advance  in  the  hope  of  catching  and  devour- 
the  ^scenes  of  theatres.    In  operas,  and  other  ing  what  they  suppose  U%  be  small  fishes  rising 
tlieatrical  performances,  the  decorations  must  to  the  surface  or  the  water.     The  decoy-mun 
be  frequently  changed  conformablv  to  the  sub-  now  rises  and  makes  his  appearance  at  X\\t*. 
ject.    The  ancients  bad  two  kinds  of  decora-  opening  of  the  net  where  the  wild-fowl  enter- 
tioDs  for  their  theatres :  the  first,  called  versa-  ed  ;  they  cannot  therefore  retreat  in  that  direc- 
Hles^  baring  three  sides,  or  faces,  which  were  tion,  and  the  netefFectually  prevent^  them  from 
turned  successively  to  the  spectators :  the  other  ascending  perpendicularly ;  they  follow  there- 
calletl  dHCtiles,  snowing  a  new  decoration  by  fore  the  trained  birtls  into  the  respective  pipes, 
drawing  or  sliding  it  before  anotlier.     This  which  become  narrower  and  narrower  by  de- 
latter  sort  is  still  used,  and  apparently  with  grees,  so  that  at  last  not  more  than  one  at  a 
much  greater  success  than  among  the  ancients,  time  can  {kish  forwards :  another  man  is  secret- 
wlio  weie  obliged  to  draw  a  curtain  whenever  ed  at  the  end  of  each  pipe,  who»  after  suffering 
tli*y  made  a  chaiiice  in  the  decoration;  whereas  the  decoy  to  escape  upon  the  lan«l  on  which 
on  our  stable  the  change  is  made  in  a  moment,  the  funnel    t4'nniiiati>s  rerrives  the  rest  one 
antl  almost  without  being  perceived.  after  another,  and  breaks  their  necks  as  he 
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ireceir^s  them  :  in  doing  which  much  dexterity  decree  he  ohtained  and  inrolkd,  so  that  the 

seems  to  be  required.  cause  cannot  he  reheard,  then  there  it  no 

A  decoy  in  some  seaaons  ia  astoobhingly  remedy  hot  hy  bill  of  revieur,  which  most  be 

lucrative  :  in  1795  the  Tiliingham  decoy  in  on  error  appearing  on  the  face  of  the  decree, 

Essex,  at  that  time  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  or  on  matters  subsequent  thereto,  as  a  release 

Masqill,  netted,  after  every  expense,  eight  or  a  receipt  discovered  since, 

hundred  pounds  sterling ;  and  the  only  birds  Decrees  of  councils  are  the  laws  made 

taken  were  ducks  and  mallards.     In  1/99  ten  by  them,  to  regulate  the  doctrine  and  policy 

thousand  heads  of  wigeons,  teals,  and  wild-  of  tlie  church. 

ducks  were  caught  in  a  decoy  of  the  Reverend  DE^CREMENT.  «.  (jdeerementum^  Latin.} 

Bate  Dudley,  in  the  same  county.    They  are  Decrease ;  the  state  of  growing  less ;  the  qoan- 

generally  contracted  for  by  the  London  poul-  tlty  lost  by  decreasing  (flnnon), 

terers,  who  formerly  g^ve  eighteen  shillings  per  DECREMENTS,    in    mathematics,    the 

dozen  (which,  except  in  the  case  of  duck  and  small  parts  by  which  a  variable  and  decieas- 

mallard,  incluides  twenty-four,  or  the  double  ing  quantity  becomes  less  and  less, 

dozen) ;  though  the  price  is  now  advanced  to  DECRETIT.  a,  (deerepitut^  Lat)  Wasted 

a  guinea  or  five  and  twenty  shillings.  and  worn  out  with  age  (Addison). 

Decoy-duck,  a  duck  that  lures  others.  To  DECRE'PiTATB.  v.  a.  (decrepoy  La- 

To  DECRE'ASE.  v,  a,  (decresco,  Lat.)  To  tin.)     To  calcine  salt  till  it  has  ceased  to 

grow  less ;  to  be  diminishea  (Newton),  crackle  in  the  fire  (Brown). 

To  Decrease,  v,  n.  To  make  less ;  to  di-  DECREPITA^TION.  (decrepitation  fnrai 

minish  (Daniel).  decrepo^  to  crackle.)    A  kind  of  crackling 

Decre'asb.  «.  (from  the  verb.)    1.  The  noise,  which    takes   place   in   bodies  when 

state  of  growing  less ;  decay  (Prior).  2.  The  heated :  it  is  peculiar  to  some  kinds  of  salt ; 

wain  of  the  moon  (Bacon),  which,  from  a  state  of  solution,  are  crystallixed 

Decreasing    progression,    one    whose  so  rapidly,  that  the  crystals  formed  oorst  into 

terms  decrease  by  some  regular  rule,  as  the  minute  pieces.    * 

arithmetical  progression  9,  7,  5,  3,  ],  which  DEC  RE' FITNESS.     Decbepi'tudb.    «. 

decreases  by  the  constant  subtraction  of  the  (from  decrepit.)  The  last  stage  of  decay ;  the 

number  2.    But  the  phrase  is  generally  re-  last  effects  of  old  affe(Ben//6;^). 

strained  to  geometrical  serieses,  whose  terms  DECRE'SCENT.    a,    (from    decreicens^ 

decrease  in  a  regular  proportion :  as  Latin.)    Urowing  less ;   being  in  a  state  of 

for  example,  1«  i«  i*  ^  iV«  «^)  «^  ^^*  decrease. 

and  spin  l^hh^t*^  vkw*  viv)  &c.  DE'CRETAL.  a.  (decretumj  Latin.)  Ap- 

In  the  nrst  of  these  examples  the  sum  of  all  pertaining  to  a  decree ;  containing  a  decree 

the  terms,  in  injinitum^  is  2 ;  tlie  sum  of  the  (•^/(^)- 

second  progression,  in  i»/2»tVtf  m,  is  Ij.  What  Decretal,  in  the  canon  law,  a  letter  of  a 

is  here  meant,  and  what  ought  to  be  under-  pope  determining  some  point  or  question  in 

stood  in  all  such  cases,  is,  that,  whatever  be  the  ecclesiastical  law.  The  decretals  composed 

the  number  of  terms  in  any  such  progression,  the  second  part  of  the  canon-law.    The  first 

their  amount  can  never  equal  the  determined  genuine  one  acknowledged  by  all  the  learned 

finite  quantity  called  the  sum^  though  it  may  as  such,  is  a  letter  of  pope  Siricius,  written  in 

approach  to  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  the  year  385,  to  Himerus  bishop  of  Tarra^na 

dinerence  will  become  smaller  than  any  as-  in  Spain,  concerning  some  disorders  which 

signable  quantity.    The  sum  of  any  infinite  had  crept  into  the  churches  of  Spain.  Gratian 

geometrical  series  decreasing,  is  equal  to  the  published  a  collection  of  decretals,  containing 

square  of  the  first  term  divided  by  the  differ-  all  the  ordinances  made  by  the  popes  till  the 

ence  between  the  first  and  second,  as  is  demon*  year  1150.    Gregory  IX.  in  1227,  following 

strated  by  Malcolm  in  his  Arithmetic    See  the  example  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian, 

Series.  formed  a  constitution  of  his  own ;  collecting 

To  DECRE'E.  v.  it.  (decretUm^  Latin).  To  into  one  body  all  the  decisions,  and  all  the 

make  an  edict ;  to  appoint  by  edict  (Milton),  causes,  which  served  to  advance  the  papal 

To  Decre'e.  V.  a.  To  doom  or  assign  hy  a  power  ;    which  collection   of   decretals   was 

decree  (Jo^).  called  the  Pentateuch,  because  it  contuned 

Decre'e.  s.  (decretum^  Latin.)  1.  An  edict ;  five  books, 

a  law  (Shakspeare).    2.  An  esublished  rule  DE'CRETIST.  s.  (from  decree.)  One  that 

(Job).    3.  A  determination  of  a  suit.  studies  the  decretal  (Ayliffe), 

Decree,  in  the  civil  law,  is  a  determina-  DE'CRETORV.  a.  (Uom  decree.)   1.  Ju- 

tion  that  the  emperor  pronounces  upon  hear-  dicial ;  definitive  (South),    2.  Critical ;  defi- 

ing  a  particular  cause  between  plaintiff  and  nitive  (Brown). 

defendant.  DECRl'AL.  i.  (from  decry.)    Clamorons 

Decree  is  a  sentence  pronounced  by  the  censure;  hasty  or  noisy  condemnation, 

lord  chancellor  in  the  court  of  chancery,  and  To  DECRY',  v.  a.  (decrierj  French.)  To 

it  is  equally  binding  upon  the  parties,  as  a  censure;  to  blame  clamorously;  to  clamour 

judgment  in  a  court  of  law.     By  the  laws  of  against  (Dryden). 

a  decree  (notwithstanding  any  con-  DECUBITUS,  in  medicine,  the  manner  or 

eof )  shall  not  bind  the  goods  or  posture  in  which  a  sick  person  lies  in  bed.  See 

>ut  only  charge  the  person.     If  a  Medicine. 


D  £  D  D  E  D 

DECUMARIA.    In  botany,  a  g«nat  of  DBDB'COROUS.   a«   (Jedecw^   Latin.) 

the  class  dodecandria,  order  mono^nia.  Calyx  Dtsffraceful ;  reproachful;  tbainefal. 

ten-leaTed.soperior;  petals  ten;  capsule eifht  l^DBNTl^ION.   «.    (de  and  demiitw^ 

or  nine  celled,  nany  seeded.    Two  species,  Latin.^  Lost  or  shedding  of  the  teeth  (BromS. 

DOth  natives  of  Carolina:  one  a  climbing,  and  To  DE'DICATE.  v.  a.  (dedieo^  Latin.)  I. 

the  other  a  creepinr  plant.  To  devote  to  some  divine  power  (NwmberM), 

DBCU'MBENCET.       Dbcu'mbbnct.      «.  2.  To  appropriate  solemnly  to  any  person  or 

(decMimbo^  Latin).  The  act  of  lying  down ;  the  purpose  (Clarendon),    3.  To  inscribe  to  a 

posture  of  lying  down  (^Brown),  patron  (Peacham), 

DECUMBBNT  flower.    In  boUny.  Db'dicatb.   a.  (from  the  verb.)   Conse- 

Decumbens  flos.     Having  the  stamens  and  crate;  devote;  dedicated;  appropriate (5/i«/- 

]MstiU  declined  or  bending  down  to  the  lower  man\ 

side  of  it ;  as  in  cassia.    Stem :  caulis  decum-  DEDICATION,  the  act  of  consecrating  a 

bens,  lying  on  the  ground  with  the  base  higher  temple,  altar,  statue,  palace,  &c.  to  the  lionour 

than  the  other  parts.  of  some  deity.    The  use  of  dedications  is  very 

DBCU'MBITURE.    «.    (from    deeumho^  ancient,  both  among  the  worshippers  of  the 

Latin.^     1.  The  time  at  which  a  man  takes  true  God,  and  among  the  heathens;  the  He- 

to  his  Ved  in  a  disease.    2.  (In  astrology.)    A  brews  call  it  nasn  hhanuchak^  imitation ;  which 

scheme  of  the  heavens  erected  for  that  time,  by  the  (i ree k  translators  render  «y»«uvMs  and  «y»«u« 

which  the  prognostics  of  recovery  or  death  are  n«^*;,  renewing, 

discovered.  In  the  scripture  we  meet  with  dedications 

DB'CUPLB.  (deewplus,   Latin.)  Tenfold  of  the  ubernacle,  of  altars,  of  the  first  and  se- 

(|{air).  cond  temple,  and  even  of  the  houses  of  private 

DECURIO,  a  subaltern  officer  in  the  Ro-  persons.    There  are  also  dedications  of  vessels, 

man  armies.  He  commanded  a  decuria,  which  and  garments  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  and 

consisted  often  men,  and  was  the  third  part  of  even  of  the  men  themselves, 

a  torma,  or  the  SOth  part  of  a  legion  of  horse.  The  heathens  had  also  dedications  of  teni« 

which  was  composed  of  380  men.     There  pies,  altars,  and  images  of  their  godsi  &c. 

werecertainmainstrates in  theprovinces called  Nebuchadnessar  held  a  solemn  dedication  of 

deevrioneM  mMnieipalety  who  formed  a  body  to  his  statue  (^Dan,  iii.  2).    Pilate  dedicated  gilt 

represent  the  Roman  senate  in  free  and  cor«  bucklers  at  Jerusalem  to  Tiberius  (Phiio  de 

porate  towns.    They  consisted  of  ten ;  whence  iegat).    Petronius  would  have  deaicated  a 

the  name.  statue  to  the  emperor  in  the  same  city  (ibid,  p. 

DECURRBNT  LEAP.     Folium   decur-  791.^  Tacitus  (i^t«/.  lib.  iv.  c.  53)  menHons 

reus.     In  botany.    A  sessile  leaf  having  its  the  dedication  of  the  capitol,  upon  rebuilding 

base  extending  downwards  along  the  stem ;  as  it  by  Vespasian,  &c. 

in  Symphytum,  verbesina,  carduus,  sphanan-  The  Christians  finding  themselves  at  lil»erty 

thus.    Applied  also  to  the  petiole,  and  the  under  Constantine,  in  lieu  of  their  ruinous 

stipnle.  churches,  built  new  ones  in  every  place ;  and 

DKCU'RSION.  «.  (deeureue^  Latin.)  The  dedicated  them  with  a  deal  of  solemnity.    The 

act  of  running  down  (Hale),  dedication  was  usually  performed  in  a  synod ; 

DBCU'RSl  VBLY  -  PI  NNATE      LEAP,  at  least  they  assembled  a  number  of  bishops  to 

Having  the  leaflets  decnrrent,  or  running  assist  at  the  service.     We  have  the  description 

along  the  petiole.  of  those  of  the  churclies  at  Jerusalem  and 

DECURTA'TION. «.  {decurtatio^  Latin.)  Tyre  in  Eusebius,  and  many  others  in  later 

The  act  of  catting  shon,  or  shortening.  writers. 

DECURY,  ten  persons  ranged  under  one  Dedication,  in  literature,   is  an  address 

chief,  or  leader.  prefixed  to  a  hook,  soliciting  patronage,  or  tes- 

To  DECU'SSATE.  o.  a.  (deemi^o,  Latin.)  tifying  respect  for  the  person  to  whom  it  is 

To  intersect  at  acute  angles  (nav).  made.    The  dedication  of  the  fourth  part  of 

DECUSSATED     LEAVES     AND  Mr.  Edward's  History  of  Birds  is  preserved 

BRANCHES.    Growing  in  fiiirs,  which  at-  here,  not  as  one  we  think  worthy  of  imitation, 

temately  cross  each  other  at  right  angles ;  so  but  on  account  of  its  singularity.    It  is  this : 

that  if  the  stem  be  viewed  verticallv,  or  the  '*  To  God!  the  one  eternal!  the  incompre- 

eye  be  directed  right  down  it,  the  leaves  or  hensible !  the  omnipresent  I  omniscient  and 

branches  will  jMN^r  to  be  in  fours.  Almighty  Creator  of  all  things  that  exist  I 

DECUSSATION,  a   term  in  geometry,  from  orm  immeasurably  great,  to  the  minutest 

optics,  and  anatomy, signifying  the  crossing  uf  points  of  matter,  this  atom  is  dedicated  and 

two  lines,  rays,  or  threads,  when  they  meet  in  devoted,  with  all  possible  gratitude,  humilia- 

a  point,  and  then  go  on  separately  from  one  tion,  and  worship,  and  the  highest  adoration 

another.  both  of  l>ody  and  mind,  by  his  most  resigned^ 

DEDDINOTON,  a  town  in  Oxfordshire,  low,  and  humble  creature,  G.  E." 

with  a  market  on  Tuesdays.    Lat.  52.  2  X.  DEDICA'TOR.  «.  (from  dedicate,)  One 

Ijon.  12.  1  W.  ivlio  inscribes  his  work  to  a  patron  with  coni- 

To  DEDE'CORATE.    v.   a,    (dedecoro,  plimrnt  and  servility  (Pope), 

Ijat.)  To  disgrace ;  to  bring  a  reproach  upon.  DK'DICATOKY.  a,  (Ut>m  dedicate,)  Com- 

DEDECORATION.  *.  (from  dedccorate.)  poking  a  dedication ;  adulatory  (Pope). 

The  act  of  dUgracing;  disgrace.  DKDIMUS  POrESTAT£.M,    in  htw.  a 
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commission  i^ranfpd  to  one  or  more  persons,  liy  the  queen,  that  she  sent  over  two  physicians 

for  the  fonvardinjif  and  dispatching  some  act  to  attend  him.    He  returned  as  soon  as  lie  was 

appertaining  to  a  judge,  or  some  court ;  as  to  recovered,  and  went  to  reside  at  Mortkke, 

take  answers  in  chancery,  depositions  of  wit-  where  he  collected  a  great  library,  which  qoe^ 

nesses  in  a  cause  depending  in  that  court,  and  Elizabeth  went  to  see  in  1575.     Her  majesty 

levy  a  fine  in  the  common  pleas,  &c.  where  also  held  frequent  conversations  with  Dee 

persons  live  in  the  country  or  cannot  travel.  npon  philosophical  subjects;  bat  he  seems  to 

DEDIDITII,  among  the  Romans  differed  have  received  hardly  any  particalarmarks of 

from  CAPTIVES  in  this,  that  the  latter  were  her  royal  favour.    In  1581  he  and  Edward 

taken  by  force,  whereas  the  former  surrendered  Kelly  oegan  their  magical  operations,  which 

themselves.  lasted  two  years,  in  which  they  were  joined  by 

DEDl'TION.  9,(deditiot  Latin.)  The  act  a  Polish  nobleman  called  Laski,  who  persoaded 

of  yielding- up  any  thing;  snrrendry  (^Ta/e).  them  to  go  to  his  castle.    The  confederates 

yV>  DEDl/'CE.  v.  a.  (deduco^  Latm.)     ].  accordingly  set  out  for  Poland,  where  they  ie> 

To  draw  in  a  regular  connected  series  (Pope\  maiiied  some  time.    Their  adventures  abroad 

2.  To  form  a  regular  chain  of  consequential  made  so  much  noise  that  the  queen  thought 

propositions  (LocAre).  3.  To  lay  down  m  regu-  proper  to  send  for  Dee  home  again,  who  ac- 

lar  order  {ThoniMon).  coruingly  returned  in  great  pomp.     In  1596 

DEDU'CEMENT.  «.  (from  deduced)  The  he  was  made  warden  of  Manchester  collegCi 

thing    deduced;    consequential    proposition  and  died  atMortlakein  1608.   Dee  continued 

(^Drydcn),  his  magical  studies  to  the  last;  and  was  some- 

D'EDU'CIBLE.  a.  (from  deduce.)  Collec-  times  very  rudely  treated  by  the  common  peo* 

tible  by  reason ;  consequential  (South),  pie  as  a  conjuror.     He  published  several  ma^ 

DEf)U'CIVE.  a.  (from  deduce.)  Perform-  thematical  works  in  Latin  and  English,  and 

ing  the  act  of  tlcduction.  wrote  many  more  which  were  never  printed; 

To  DEDU'tT.  V.  a.  (deduce,  Latin.)     K  but  in  1659  Dr.  Meric  Casaubon  published  a 

To  subtract;  to  take  away ;  to  cut  off;  to  de-  True  and  faithful  Relation  of  what  passed  for 

falcate  (Norris).    2.  To  separate ;  to  dispart :  many  Years  between  Dr.  John  Dee  and  some 

not  in  use  (Spcntier),  Spirits,  &c.  out  of  the  original  copy  written 

DEDL-'CTION.  *.  (dcductio,  Latin.)     1.  with  Dr.  Dee's  own  hand,  kept  in  tfie  library 

(Consequential  collection ;  consequence  (Pup,),  of  sir  Thomas  Cotton,  knt. 
2.  That  which  is  deducted,  defalcation  (Pope).        DEED.  s.  (bseb,  SaXon.)  I.  Action ;  thing 

DEDU'CTIVE.  a.  (from  deduct,)  Dedu-  done  (Smaiirid^e).    2.  Exploit ;  performance 

cible.  (Dryden),    3.  Power  of  action;  agency  (Mil" 

DEDU'CTIVELY.  ad.   Consequentially;  ion),    4.  Act  declaratory  of  an  opinion '(^mA^ 

by  refi^ular  deduction  (Brown).  er).    5.   Written  evidence  of  any  legal  act 

DGDUTTIONE,  the  name  given  by  Guido  (^Hacon\    6.  Fact;  reality;  the  contrary  to 

to  the  gradual  rising  of  the  voice,  in  sohniza-  hctioii  (Lee). 

tion:  the  falling  of  the  voice,  he  called  reduU        Deed,  an  instrument  written  on  paper  or 

tione.  parchniLMit,  which  relates  principally  to  the 

DEE,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  county  of  conveyjinceortnmsferring  of  property,  and  the 

Merioneth,  in  two  springs  which  unite  near  validity  of  which  consists  in  the  following  cs- 

Piuible  Meer   into    one    stream.      It    passes  sential  particulars:  I.  Proper  parties  to  contract 

tlironi(h  that  lake,  crosses  Denbighshire,  and  with  one  another,  and  a  |)roper  subject  matter 

separates  that  county  from    Cheshire,    then  to  be  contracted  for ;  2.  A  good  and  sufficient 

runs  into  the  Irish  Sea,  about  15  miles  N.W.  consideration;  3.  Writing  on  parchment,  or 

from  Chester.    The  .name  name  is  given  to  two  paper,  duly  stamped;  4.  Sufficient  and  legal 

rivers  in  Scotland,  and  one  in  Ireland.  words,  properly  disposed ;  5.  Heading  (if  it  be 

Deb  (John),  an  English  mathematician,  desired)  before  execution;  6.  By  stat«  29  Oar. 
horn  at  London  in  1527,  and  educated  at  St.  II.  c.  3,  sealing,  in  many  cases  signing  also; 
John's  college,  Cambridge.  On  the  founding  and,  lastly,  delivery,  which  must  be  doneeither 
of  Trinity  college  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  by  the  party  himself,  or  by  his  attorney,  law- 
fellows.  Falling  under  the  suspicion  of  ma-  fully  authorised,  ami  expressed  in  the  attesta- 
gical  practices,  he  went  abroad,  and  took  his  tion.  If  any  of  those  requisites  be  wanting, 
(legree  of  LL.D.  at  Louvain.  He  read  lee-  the  deed  is  absolutely  void,  from  the  begin- 
tures  in  the  mathematics  there,  and  at  other  ning. 

universities,  with  great  applause.    In  1551  he        Deed-poll,  is  a  deed  polled,  or  shaved, 

returned  to  England,  and  obtained  the  rectory  quite  even;  in  contradistinction  from  an  in* 

of  L'pton-upon  Severn.    Soon  after  the  acces-  ilenture,  which  is  cut  unevenly,  and  answer- 

sion  of  Mary  to  the  throne  he  was  taken  up  able  to  another  writing  that  comprehends  the 

and  committed  to  the  Tower,  on  suspicion  of  same  words.   A  d«*o(l-})oll  is  properly  single,  or 

treasonable  practices;  but  after  some  time  he  of  one  part,  and  is  intended  for  the  use  of 

was  discharged.     In  1570  he  edited  sir  Henry  feotlVe,  grantee,  or  lessee;  an  indenture  aU 

Jiilliiiirsley's  translation  of  Euclid,  to  which  he  ways  consists  of  two  or  more  parts  and  parties. 

jirdixed  a  preface,  and  added   noti'S,    which  Every  deed  that  is  pleaded  shall  be  intended  to 

show  him  to  have  been  a  deep  mathematician,  he  a  deed-poll,  unle.>s  it  is  alleged  to  be  tn- 

The  year  followin^^  he  was  at  Louvain,  where  denlnl. 
he  fell  very  ill,  and  so  hiifhlv  was  he  esteemed         DEliI'DLESS.   h.  (from   deed,)   Unactive 


ft>ElvM.  V.  B.  parlidp.  dempi  Or  (fffntprf. 
Siauc.)  IVijoilg*',  to  cuucluile  upon 
i;  InllliiiK;  tti  opintt  ( Diydeu) ■ 
(fniin  ih«  vcib,)  Judgmtni  |  cue- 
jn  ;  m>l  in  me  {Shoiipeare). 
rMSTER.  I.   Ifroni  dtem.)    A  iudge. 
t)3inc  Bitnt  M  the  judpri  who  ue- 
rifeall  FwiUorvruca  in  the  Itlc  of  Mull. 

UfEP  •.  (i**p,Saxf.ii.)  I.  Havinelengih 
tn*iiBtrdi  firofounil  (S«can).  8.  Luw  iii 
RiMtKin  ;  noi  hi|i;b.  3.  Meaiured  from  ihe 
•4&R  dinrnwofil  <jVVwifoN).  4.  Enlciing 
(■-,  pi*ccing  a  g'eat  way  {Stakipfarr).  S.  Fttr 
Ma  tba  uuu(  )iari  (Dry^m).  f>.  Not  Kiper- 
■orii  uui  »liviaus  {CaciiK).  7.  Sagaciou) ; 
(MnndOK  (il/>'('i")'  S.  I\)liticki  intiiluous 
\SUitpratf},  g.  Grave  i  «oiemn  (SAiitsp.)- 
«  Owk-oOlourea  iJhyiinH).  1 1.  llaMiip  a 
pK  deal  or  itillntn.  or  gloooi,  or  »i]ni'i>i 
iCwxu^  13.  DtpiCiteJ)  »uiik  (,Corinthi<ita). 
a.  ttM> }  !!>'>^c  >n  (Ouiiil  (itucon). 

Dnr.  (.  O'rnm  the  4'ljcciive.)  I.  The  !ea  ; 
At  luni  the  octan  itfalUr).  9.  The  ii.ost 
■bam  or  iiilt  (urt  iSAnitipnrrO- 

Our-«KA  tlKB,  or  DiP-atA  LIKB,  in  llie 
«*4i0f[UKe,  a  iniall  line  uicd  for  coundiitg, 
oKoi  a  *hip  B  in  lenr  Hrrp  wiiletat  kb. 

At  Ibc  cnil  of  ihii  fine  d  apin-c  of  lend,  ca1l- 
d  ibcilccp  iTAlcad,  at  the  buliomofuhicti  ii 
t  eoit  of  nhitc  ullow,  to  bring  up  »toiie^ 
pnel,  dwHa,  or  the  tike,  from  ihe  boltoni,  in 
■rin  la  learn  ibe  dltfcteuce*  of  the  tfrouiid ; 
vhidi  being  enleird,  frotn  time  In  time,  in 
da  mwii  n't  buoln.  by  cnmparmg  of  obwrva- 
IM*(  tMble  ihriD  U>  guess  by  then  sounilingi, 
kt.  «bal  eoaai  thejr  nre  on,  though  they  cun- 
■MtoeUuil. 

r.  DEh'PEN.  «.  o.  (from  </«/..)  1.  To 
B>U  deep  i  Uf  ainb  far  beluw  ihc  lurfacc  (/Id- 
«»■].  S.  Ta  Jarkeni  to  cloud  i  lo  mike 
•Ink  ipncham).  3.  To  moke  lad  or  gloomy 
(ftw). 

CrEHPINC.  or 
b«iiu<L><>c<>lti»hli 
Afi.  Ii  ■•  valeilfl 
laoauy.     Lai.   AS. 


sr 


M*Bkkt-Dbepi:<G,  a 
!,wilh  a  market  onThurs- 
1  the  U'clland,  in  a  fenny 
42  N.  Lon.  0.  Z)  W. 
illa|;es  knot 


if  Jamti  Dteping,  and  ff'eit 

"^jS»-MOfTfiED.  a.  {dtep  ai>a  n,outh.) 
lUiinc  a  hoarse  lud  loud  noite  {Gag'). 

Dur^ML'sifo.  a.  ideep  aoti  nuic.)  Con- 
Wanlaiiic  i  loti  ill  ihoiighl  (Pope). 

imBPl.\ -  id.  i.fta,u  drrp.)  I.  Toflgreal 
*^i  Ul  bclovr  tbc  lurfjcc  (Tillolion).  0. 
Wiilk  freo\  tXudy  at  ta^eilv,  3.  Sorrowfully; 
■fciniity  iDoii't-  4-  VVilh  a  Icndeney  to 
tekORi  vf  coluur  IBoylt).    6.  In  a  high  dc 

DE'EiO^ESS.  ..  (ffora  detp.)  En.rance  ht 
kfow  ibe  uirface )  profundity ;  depth  IKiio!.). 

OCER.  in  iialural  hi>tury,  as  a  generic 
Hisi,  «pplie>  lo  the  cervm  tribe  ^nerally.  (Sec 
Cuvtrt.)  Amim^  fotMtenit  la  rrsltainml  to 
tbeiDdiridnab  of  thta  family  that  inhabit  [larki 
m4  (iiiwi  i  wboae  flesh  ii  ctjiully  ilenominat- 
*<»eai««w,  though  very  diflcrcnl  in  size,  ila- 
MS.  ami  oiiiDiiiion.     Deer  are  of  ti\o  dc< 

*0L.  IV. 


nepriiieipallybredantJ  pfeWre* 
.  the  other  for  the  table.  I'uf 
[he  liiir,  ~Me  Red  deer,  Stac,  and  Mikd) 
for  the  second,  FALI.DW  deer.  Buck,  and 
Doe. 

To  DEFA'CE.  V.  a.  (rf?/uire,  French.)  Ttf 
destroy ;  lo  raae ;  to  tuiu  ;  to  disRgore  (Prior). 

DEFACEMENT.  ».  (from  dr/acr.)  Vio- 
la lion  :  injurv;  ra»nie;  deitiuction  iBafen). 

TiEt'A/CER.  I.  (from  dtfacr.)  Destroyer  ; 
aboliiher;  linUtft  {Shatiprare), 

DE  FACTO,  lometbiDg  actually  in  faci,  or 
exitting;  in  coniradistinciion  lode  jure,  where 
a  thing  i)  only  to  in  justice,  but  not  in  fact  t  ai 
a  king  <Je  facto  'n  a  ix-nuii  that  is  in  actual  pm. 
session  of  a  crown,  but  hu  no  legal  right  lo  the 
same ;  and  a  kinc  <le  jure  ii  the  peisan  whi? 
hag  jiisl  right  to  ttiectOHn,  though  he  ia  out  of 
pouemt'iu  of  ii. 

■Jo  DEFA'LCATE.  v.  a.  (df/alqittt,  Ft.> 
To  cut  off;  III  Ion  ;  lo  take  away  itart. 

DEFALCAniON.  i.  (f.om  defnlcol.:) 
Dirnitiulimi  i  ubalemenl  {Addiieo). 

To  DEFA'LK.  v.  a.  (S«e  DefAtCATE.) 
To  cut  off;  10  lop  away  (Dfcau  of  Piety). 

DEFAMATION.  ..  (from  drfam*.)  C«- 
hirunyi  reproach;  censure;  ilfiiaciwn  (Addi- 
««)■ 

V\  here  any  person  citculalei  any  repoil  in- 
jurious io  the  credit  or  character  uf  another, 
the  pariy  injured  may  bring  an  action  to  re- 
cover damages  proportiontd  to  the  injury  he 
has  fUstaiofd;   but  it  ii  incumbent  upon  ihe 

Early  to  prore  he  sustained  an  injury,  to  enliilc 
iai  to  damages.  In  some  cases,  however,  as 
for  worils  tpuken  which  by  luw  arc  in  them- 
selvei  aciionable,  as  rulluijc  a  ktadetindn  a 
bankrupt,  cheat,  or  swindler,  fbc,  there  is  no 
occation  to  prove  any  particular  damage;  hui 
the  plaintiff  must  be  paiticaliirly  attentive  to 
slate  words  precisely  ai  they  net:  spoken,  < 
otherwise  he  Hill  be  nonsuited. 

DEFA'.MATOUY.  <i.  (front  dtfamt.)  Ca- 
liimniout;  unjustly  censnrioua;  libellous  (J3r^. 

To  DEF.VME.  ti.  a.  (deand/amo,  Utin.) 
To  make  infamous;  lo  censure  falsely ;  to  dii- 
hoiioiir  by  re|,ons;  to  calumniate  {Dryden). 

Defa'me.  (.  (irom  Ihe  verb.)  Oit'-race>' 
dishonour;  not  in  use(SJj<fijcr). 

DEFA'MER.  «.  (from  dffane.'i  One  thai 
injures  the  repulaiiun  of  another  {Oouetumt'd 
of  the  ToiFguel, 

To  DEFATIGATE.  r,  a.  Idtfatigc.  Lit.) 

To  weary;    lo  tire  [AfotHe). 

DEFA TIGATION.  j.  (jk/atieuth,  Ui  ) 
Waariiic^  ;  fatigup. 

DEFA'U  J.T.  J.  ( J./nuf .  Fteticli.)  I .  Omis- 
•ioi>  of  that  which  we  oup;ht  to  do ;  neglert. 
S.  Crime;  failure;  fault  (Wo^wortil.  a-  De- 
lect; want  (Dacirc).  4.  Unlaw.}  Non-ap- 
pearance in  court  at  a  day  assigned  {Cawell)- 

Default,  in  hunting,  or  ds  it  iscommnn- 
ly  abbm-iateil, /itti//,  a  term  implying  thai  ihe 
hunted  animal  han  escaped  the  sight  and  icent 
of  the  hounds;  who,  while  ihtowinii  tip  ihetr 
|iOK«,  as  at  a  loM^and  daibing  in  different  i.'i- 
reciioii!!  tp  hope  of  ieci>very,  arc  lairl  to  be  at  a 
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fifuU.    Difijctent.  opinions  have  been  formed  DEPEfcTivB  or  ^kficievt  hox]K9.    (In 

M  tp  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding  at  thii  gn^mmar.)    Indeclinable  Dount,  or  such  at 

peripd  :  Mrhather  to  try.  forward,  or  to  try  back-  want  a  number  in  some  particular  case. 

ward:  and. here  a gr<>9^ deal  dfpends  u|x>n  the  Dcfe'ctivb   veril     (In   granunan)    A 

game  you  are  pursuing,  and  trie  country  yoa  verb  which  wants  some  of  its  tenses, 

afe  hunting  in.  DEFECTIVENESS,  s.  (from  drfecine.) 

Ify  ill  pursuit  of  deer  or  fox,  the  bounds  throw  Want ;  faultiness  {AMmoh)  . 

nf»  on  a  fallow  or  highway,  they  cannot  bagot  DEFE'NCE.  «•  {dttfetaioy  Lat.)   1.  Gaavd  ; 

forward  too  soon,  for  certain  it  is  that  these  p«>tectk»u ;   socuri^   (Sm^).     S.    Vindica- 

have  neither  of  them  skopt  in  such  places.  Yet  tion ;  justification ;  apology  {Aci$).    3.  Pro^ 

not  80  with  the  hare,  who  is  likely  to  have  hibition  (TVfap^).    4.  Resiatanoe. 

thrown  heraalf  out  by  the  side  of  the  one,  or  Defbnge,  in  fbrtilicationk  all  sorts  of  work 

Muatled  in  a  land/  (or  furrow)  of  the  other,  that  cover  and  defend  the  opposite  posts ;  aa 

Faults  with  the  tM^o  former  are  much  more  flanks  casements,  parapets^  and  faossebrays. 

easily  and  expeditiously  hit  off  than  with  the  Dbpbvce    (Line   of^,    a    supposed    liM 

laiter«  with  whom  they  are  sometimes  almost  drawn  from  the  ansleof  the  ouctamt  or  ftwi 

incessant^  particularly  with  a  young  or  a  hard-  any  other  part  ie  the  curtain,  to-  the  flanked 

hunted  hare.    li  should  howiever  be  a  fiicad  angle  of  the  opposite  bastion.    SceCoRTaHr 

rule^  never  to  alMindon  a  fault,  if  possible,  andBAaxiON. 

withtHH  recovery;  \i  bein^  at  leait,  as  likely  to  A  line  of  defence  repments  the  flight  ef  a. 

bring  the  lost  hare  to  a  view  as  to  iipd  a.  fresh  musket-ball  from  die  place  where  the  nios> 

one.  keteers  sund,  to  scour  the  face  of  the  baatioi, 

DEFAULTER,  s.  One  thafemakasdefault%  and  ought  never  to  exceed  the  reach  of  a  mm* 

DEFf/ASANCE.  #.  {d^manct,  ffrench.)  ket. 

] .  The  act  of  annulling  or  abrofsitiog  any  com-  Drfbhcb,  in  law,  signifies-  a  plea,  or  what 

tract  or  stipulation.    2.  A  coiidition  annexed  the  defendant  ought  to  make  after  the  plain^ 

to  an  act  which  performed  by  the  oblige  the  tiffs  count,  or  declaration,  viz.  diat  he  defends 

act  is  disabled  {Cow.).    3.  The  writine  in  all  the  wrong,  force,  and  damages,  where  and 

which  a  defeasance  is  contained^  4.-  A  defeat;  when  he  ou^,  &c.    If  the  defeiKlant  would 

CQuquest :  obso]ete.(5^fns€r)«  plead  to  the  jurisdiction^  he  must  omit  the 

DEFE'A^IBLE*  a.    (from  defmt,  leu)  words  <«  where  and  when  he  ought;*'  and  if 

Diat  may  be  annulled  (Daotfs).  he  wonU:  ^ew  any  disability  in  th*  plaintiff, 

DEFEi'AJ.  f.  (from  d^osre,  French.)     K  and  demand  judsroent  if  the  plaintiff) shall  be 

The  overthrow,  of  an  army  (iliMifoii).  9.  Act  answered,  then  ne  ought  to4miit  diedefeaoe 

of  destruction ;  deprivation  (Shakspeare).  of  the  damage.  There  is  a  fliU  defence  usually 

7*e  Dbfb^at.  v.  a,   I.  To  overthrow;  to  in  personal  actions, 

undo  (BaosJi).    2.  To  frustrate  {MiUon).    3.  To  Defb^ncb.  v.  a,  (defensut,  Latin.)   To 

To  abolish  ;  to  undo  ;  to  change.  defend  by  fooiilcation  :  not  in  use  {Fiairfm:^), 

DEFE'ATURE.  s.  (from  £  and  feature,)  Defences,  in  heraldry,  the  weapons  of  any 

Change  of  feature ;  slteration  of  countenance :  beast,  as  the  horns  of  a  stag,  the  tusks  of  a  wild 

not  in  use  (Skakspeare).  boar,  &c. 

To  DEfFECATF..  v.  c.  OUfaco,  Latin.)  DEFE'NCELESS.  a.  (from  defence.)    U 

1.  Topur^e;  to  purify;  to  cleanse  {Boyle).  Naked;  unarmed;  unguarded.   {Milion)   2- 

S«  To  purify  from  any  extraneous  or  noxious  Impotent ;  unable  to  make  resistance  (Ad.). 

mixture;  to  clear;  to  brighten  {Glanvilie),  f>»  DEFEfND.  v.  a.  {defendo,  Lat.)  i.  To 

Db^fbcatb.  a.  (from  the  verb.)    Paired  stand  in  defence  of;  to  protect;  to  support 

from  lees  or  foulness  (Boy/e).  {Shakipeare).    2.  To  vindicate;  to  uphold; 

DEFECAmON.  $.  {dtfaeatio,  Lat.)   Pu-  to  assert ;  to  maintain  {Swi/t).    3.  To  fortify; 

lification;  the  act  of  clearing  (Hcrvf^).  to  secure  (Drydfn).    4.  To  prohibit ;  to  for- 

DEFE'CT.  f.  (rfc/w'/tw,  Lado.)    l.Wanl;  bid  {Tmfle).    5.  To  maintain  a  place,  or 

absence  of  something  necessary ;  insufiicienoy  cause,  agamst  those  that  attack  it  {Smith), 

{Davies),    t»  Failing;  imperfection  (Shmk'  Depbvd,  d^endere,  in  our  ancient  laws 

jpearf).  3.  A  fault;  mistake;  errourC^ooArer^.  and  statutes,  signifies  to  prohibit  or  forbid. 

4.    Any  natural   imperfecdon ;    a    blemisn  SeeDBFEHCE.     (5  Richard  IF.  cap.  7.)    In 

{Locke).                                                        ,  which  sense  also  Chaucer  uses  it,  in  die  fol« 

7b  Dbfb^ct.  V,  n.  To  be  deficient  (Bro.).  lowing  passage : 

DEFECTIBrLFTY.  s.  (from  defectible.)  „,.                          .^               _ 

The  state  of  failinR;  imperf^ion  {Bale).  ^^^"^  ""^V^H  a!J^^  "'*°"^''  ^"^ 

DEFE'CTIBLE.  a.  (W  defect.)  Itripcr-  That  ever  God  defended  marriage. 

feet ;  deficient ;  wanting  {Hale).  Sec  also  Milton's  Farad.  Lost,  book  ii.  line  96. 

DEFEfCTlON.  s.  {drfectio,   Latin.)     1.  DHFEfNDABLE.  a.  (from  rfc/irnrf.)   l^t 

Want;  failure.     2.  A  falling  away ;  aposlacy  may  be  defended. 

iRaieigh).    3.  An  abandoning  of  a  king,  or  a  DEFE'NDANT.  a.  (from  dtfendo,  Lat.) 

state ;  revolt  {Dfavies).  Defensive ;  fit  for  defence  {Shaktpeare). 

DEFE'CrriVE.  a.  (fVom  defectirms,  Lat.)  Defe'ndant.  *.  (from  the  adjective.^     I. 

I.  Wanting  the  just  quantity  {Brown).    2.  He  that  defends  ag^ainst  assailants  (fPitkins). 
^*U    of  £fects;   impcHecl    (AdAson).    9.   2.  (Jn  btw.)  Tlie  perWNi  accused  or  sued  (fib* ; 

Ity ;  vitioos ;  blamable  {Addison)^  dttroi^* 
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DKFE^DER.  s.  (from  dtfend.)     1.  One  DEFPANCE.  t.  Cfrom  dtji,  French.)     1. 

iHcM  cMendt;  t  chanipioB  (iSAaij^Mirr).     9.  A  challenge ;  an  invitation  lo  fi^ht  (Dryden), 

An  uterior;    a  ▼indicator   iSouik).    3.  (In  2,   A  challenge  to  make  any  ioipeacnmcnt 

kkw.)    An  advocate.  good.     3.  Kxpreasion  of  abhorrence  or  con* 

I>CPBII»BK    OP  TUB    FAITH    {Fidfi  dt"  tempt  {Lorkr). 

Yeaaor),  a  pccttliar  title  belonging  to  the  king  DEFKOIKNCE.  Depi'ciency.  #.  (from 


of  £ngkBd;  at  Catboiicut  to   the  king  of  deficio,   Latin.)     I.    Want;  something  Wstf 

Spain*    Theie  titles  were  given  by  the  popet  than  is   necessary   {Arhuiknot),    2.  l>efcctt 

or  Rome.    That  of  Fidei  Defensor  was  first  failtnu  ;  imDerfeciion  iSpraH). 

ecmfcrred  bf  Leo  X.  on  king  Henry  VUI.  for  DEFI'C'IENT.  a.  (deficient^  Ijit.)  Failing  | 

wriiinK  against  Martin  Luther;  aiwl  tiie  bull  wanting;  dcfccti^'c  ;  iniiierfeci  (H'oitoH), 

for  u  Mors  dale, quinio  idua  Oct.  169J.     It  Dbpicievt  HYPRRBOLa,  is  a  curve  htv* 

waa  afterwards  confirmed  by  Clement  VII.  ing  only  one  asyuiptnte,  though  two  byperbo- 

Bnt   ihe  pope,  on  Heuiy't  suppresiiog  the  lie  legs  running  out  infinitely  by  the  side  of  the 

*^     •(•  of  religion  at  the  time  of  the  reforma-  asymptote,  but  contrary  ways* 

9  not  only  deprived  him  of  his  title*  but  de«  Deficient  interval,  in  music,  ontf  Ictv 

id  him  from  nis  crown  also:  though  in  the  than  the  true  by  a  comma. 

36lk  year  of  his  reign,  his  title,  &c.  was  con-  DgriciEBX   vumbers,   those  whose  alKt 

ifined  by  parliament ;  and  hath  eontinued  to  qiiot  parts  when  added  together,  niake  sums 

ha  naed  by  all  sncceeding^  kings  to  this  day.  less  than  the  numbers  themselves :  as  8,  whoso 

ChnmbcrUyne  says,  the  laile  belonged  to  tlie  parts,  I,  S.  and  4,  make  only  7. 

kingi  of  Enghmd  before  that  time,  and  for  DEFPEK.  «.  (from  drfi,  French.)  A  chaU 

proof  of  this  appeala  to  several  charten  granted  i^wr  •  a  contemner  {TUioiton), 

ID  the  university  of  Ozibnl.    So  that  pope  TaDEFlUL  v.  a.  (apian,  Saxon.)   I.  To 

liB^s  b«ll  was  only  a  renovation  of  an  ancient  nuikt  foul  or  unpure ;  to  dirty  {Skmktpeare)* 

Mht.  2.  To  pollute ;  to  make  Icgplly  or  ritiially  im-« 

1>EF£^SAT1V£.  #.  (from  defence,)    1.  pore  (^oaltaif).    3.  To  corrupt  ehaatiiy ;  ta 

Goaid;  defence  {Brown).    9,  (In  surgery.)  violate  (^tor).    4.  To  taint ;  to  oornipt;  to 

A  bandage,  platter,  or  the  hkc,  used  to  secure  vitiate  {fVdkrJield). 

a  wonnd.  To  Depi'le.  v.  a.  {defiUr^  Fr.)  Tomaith| 

OEFE'NSIBLE.   a.    (from  dtfence.)     1.  to  go  ofif  file  by  file* 

That  may  he  defended  {Bmcon),    s.  Justtfia*  Dbpi'le.  s,  {dfJUe^  Fr.)  A  narrow  pswaga 

hie;  capable  of  vindication  (CD//j«r).  (Addison^. 

D£Fl!/NSIVE«  a.  {de/emif,  Fr.)    1.  That  Depilb,  in  fortification,  a  straight  oarroiv 

•crrca  to  defend ;  proper  (or  defence ;  not  of*  passage,  through  which  a  company  of  horse  otf 

feoaive  {Sidney).    2.  In  a  state  or  posture  of  foot  can  |>ass  only  in  file,  by  making  a  small 

defence  (ASUton),  front;  so  that  the  enemy  may  iske  an  op|)or<* 

Daps'iffiVE.  f.  (from  the  adjective.)    I.  tunity  to  stop  their  march,  arul  t  >  charue  ihem 

Saftgnard  iBacen).    S.  Stale  of  defence  {Cia*  with  so  much  the  niorc-  aclvaniiiKc,  as  tho»e  in 

fvndoB).  the  front  and  re:ir  cmnot  reciproc:tllv  come  to 

DEFE^NSIVELY.    ad.     In    a    defensive  the  relief  of  onr  .<iiothrr. 

manner.  DEFl'LliMKNT.  *.   (trom   deJiU  )    The 

DEFE'NST.  pari,   past,  (from   d^enee,)  sut"  of  being  licfiicd  ^  pulluiioi. ,  corruption 

Defended  :  obsolete  (FatV/"')-  {Milton), 

To  DEFE'K.  V.  n.  (from  differo,  Utin.)   1.  DKFKLHR.  f.  (from  dtJiU.)   One  that  de« 

To  put  off ;  lo  delay  to  act  {Mill-),  ?.  To  pay  filn ;  a  corrupter  ;  a  violator  (.iudison). 

deference  to  another's  opinion.  DEFI'NAKLE.  a.  (from  define.)     I.  Ca- 

ToDbte'k.  V.  a.   I.  To  withhold  ;  to  delay  pable  of  definition  {Dryden),     2,  That  may 

(Pope),     S.  To  refer  to;  to  leave  to  another^  be  a«ccrtnii»e<l  (Burnt i), 

jodgment  and  determination  {Bacon),  To  DKFKNK.  v.  a.  {dcfinio,  I  atin.)   I.  To 

DE'PEKENCE.  «.  (^^/ireffce,  French.)   1.  give  the  d^- finit  on  ;  to  explain  a  thing  by  its 

Bet^rd  ;   respect  {Swtft),    2.  Compbisaoee ;  (lualiiies  .ind  circumsianres  {Sidney),    2.  To 

condescension  {Locke),    3\  Submission  {Ad"  circum  fieri  be ;  to  boniiH  (Newion)* 

dbas9).  To  Defi'ne    r.  n.    To  determine  |  to  de- 

£>EFER£NS  VAS.  {dtferen»;  from  dif-  eide  ;  todcnre  (TlffronV 

ftro,  to  convey;  because  it  conveys  the  semen  DEFI'NEli.  m.  (from  'iefine.)  One  that  dc« 

to  the  %-esic^sa4eminales.)     In  aiiatomy.    See  fines  a  thinjK  by  its  qualities  {l^ior). 

Vas  DBPEBEirs.  DF/FlMTK.a  (from  drfinifut,  Lat.)     I. 

DE'FERENT.  a.  (froin  deferent,  or  de^  Ceruin;  limited;  bounded  UWvM^y).    2.  £x^ 

ftrot   Latin.)     That    carries   up    and   down  act ;  precipe  {Shakspeare). 

(JBaroiL).  Definite,  in  pram  mar.  in  applied  to  an 

De^perbitt.  #.  (from  the  adjective.)  That  article  that  has  a  precise  determinate  si»nifioa- 

whkh  carries ;  that  which  conveys  CBacea).  tion;  such  as  the  article  the  in  Knt|dish,  le 

Dbpbbbvt,  in  the  old  astronoony,  an  ima-  and  ia  in  French,  &c.  which  fix  and  ascertain 

S'nary  circle,  which,  as  ii  weie,  carries  about  the  noun  they  belong  to,  to  some  particular, 

m  IkNJy  of  a  planet,  and  is  the  same  whh  the  as  the  King,  le  Roy ;  whereas  in  the  qualiw 

eecentriey  af  Kingp  de  Roy^  the    articles  of  and   ae 

£  2 
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imrk  nothing  precise^  and  are  therefore  inile-  he tween  a  real  and  nominal  one.    Btit  tlioash 

finite.  it  has  the  advantages  oi  aiudogy,  dislinctnesk, 

Dfi^rxNiTE.  5.  (from  the  adjective.)  Thing  and  conveniencv,  on  its  side;  yrt,  bcin^  only 

exuJained-or  defined  iA^liffe).  itself  a  nominal  definition,  i.  e.  a  deiiniuon  of 

D£TIN1T1V£N£SS.  s.  (from  definite.)  the  term  real  definiliou^  we  must  consider  it 

Certainty ;  limitedness.  in  that  light,  that  is»  an  idea  fixed  arbitrarily 

DCFINimON.5.  (J«/?nt7to,  Latin.)  1.  A  to  that  word,  and  which  the  author  always 

short  description  of  a  thing  by  its  properties  denous  by  that  word  in  the  course  of  his  book. 

(J}rydefi).    2.Decbion;  determination.  Of  the  parts  enumerated  in  a  definition, 

Dbpivition,  in  logic,  an  enumeration  of  some  are  common  to  other  things  beside  the 

the  chief  simple  ideas  of  which  a  compound  thing  defined ;  others  are  peculiar  thereto:  the 

idea  consists ;  in  order  to  ascenain  or  to  ex-  first  are  called  the  genos,  or  kind ;  and  the  ic- 

plain  its  nature  and  character.  cond,  the  difference.    Thus,  in  the  formet 

Definitions  are  of  two  kinds :  the  one  no-  definition  of  a  circle,  by  a  figure  whose  c  tr« 

minal,  or,  of  the  name ;  the  other  real,  or,  of  eumference  is  ^erv  where  equidistant  from  its 

the  thin^.  center  $  the  word  ngure  is  the  kind,  as  being  a 

Definition  of  the  name,  or  nominal  defini*  name  comoKHi  to  all  other  figures,  as  well  as 

taon,  b  that  which  explains  the  sense  or  ^gni-  the  circle  i  the  rest  are  the  difference,  which 

ficatiou  appropriated  to  a  word  \  or,  as  Wbl*  specify,  or  distinguish,  this  figure  from  every 

£us  more  accurately  cooiiden  it,  it  is  an  ena-  other  figure.    And  hence  arises  that  rale  m 

ineration  of  certain  marks,  or  characters,  suf-  F.  de  Colonia,  for  the  making  of  a  definition, 

ficient  to  distingaish  Iht  thing  defined  from  '<  Tske,**  says  he,  "something  that  uoooiidoo 

any  other  thing  f  so  at  to  iMre  it  out  of  doubt-  to  the  thing  defined  with  other  things,  and  add 

what  the  subject  it  thai  it  intended,  or  denoted  to  it  something  that  is  proper,  or  poeuKar  to 

by  the  lume.    lliis ■  it  what  b  meant  byde*  the  thing;    i.  e.  join  the   genus  and  spe- 

iinition  in  mathematics.  cific  difference,  and  you  will  have  a  defini* 

Such  b  the  definition  of  a  tqaare,  when  it  tion.** 

k  said  to  be  a  quadrilateral,  equilateral,  recun-  The  special  rules  for  a  good  definition  are 

gular  figure.                            ^  these:  1.  A  definition  must  be  universal,  or 

By  definition  of  the  name,  b  either  meant  a  adeauate,  that  is,  it  must  acree  to  all  the  par« 

declaration  of  the  ideu  and  characters  appro-  ticular  species,  or  individuals  that  are  included 


to  the  word  in  the  common  usage  of  under  the  same  idea.    S.  It  must  be  prof>er, 

the  language ;  or  the  peculiar  ideas,  &c.  which  and  peculiar  to  the  thing  defined,  and  agree  to 

the  speaker  thinks  fit  to  denote  by  that  word,  that  alone.    These  two  roles  being  obterved, 

i.  er  the  special  tense  wherein  he  proposes  to  will  always  reixier  a  definition  reciprocal  with 

me  it,  in  nis  future  discourse.    For  it  may  be  the  thiii^  defined,  that  is,  the  definition  may 

obterved,  that  the  significancy  of  any  word  be  used  m  the  place  of  the  ihine  defined ;  oir 

depends  entirely  on  our  will ;  and  we  may  af-  they  may  be  mutually  affirmed  conceminft 

fix  what  idea  we  please  to  a  sound,  whicn  it-  each  other.    3.  A  diifimtioii  should  be  clear 

self  sigi%ifies  nothing  at  all.  and  plain;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  general  rule 

Thedefinitionof  the  name,  therefore,  in  the  concerning  the  definition  both  of  names  and 

second  sense,  is  merely  arbitrary,  and  ought  things,  that  no  word  should  be  used  in  cither 

never  to  be  called  in  question ;  only  it  b  to  be  of  them  which  has  any  dilTrcuhy  in  it,  unless 

minded,  that  we  keep  inviolabl]^  to  the  same  it  has  been  before  defined.    4.  A  definitio.i 

signification.    Hence,  a  defmition  comes  to  shonld  be  short,  so  that  it  must  have  no  taoto- 

stand,  or  lo  be  made  use  of,  as  an  undoubted  logy  in  it,  nor  any  vkonls  supeiiluojs.    5.  Nri- 

or  self-evident  maxim  $  as  it  frequently  does,  ther  the  thinz  defined,  nor  a  mere  synony- 

and  particularly  among  georaetncbns,  who,  moos  name,  should  make  any  part  of  tne  dc- 

above  all  other  people,  make  use  of  such  defi«  finition. 

nitions.  DEFI'NITIVE.  o.  (dr/fw/iViri,Lat.)  Dc- 

Definition  of  the  thing,  or  real  definition,  terminate ;  positive  \  express  ( Wotton), 
b  properly  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  at-  DEFINITIVELY,  ad.  Positively  ;   deer- 
tributes  of  a  thing,  in  order  to  conv^  or  ex-  sively  ^  expressly  (Ball), 
plain  iu  nature,  DEFl'T^'lTIVENESS.  *.  Decbiveness. 

Thus,  a  circle  b  defined  a  fipre,  whosa  DEFLAGRABFLITY.  s.  (from  d^agrtt^ 

circumference  is  every  where  equidistant  from  Latin.)  Combustibility  {Boyle). 

iu  centre.  DEFLA'GRABLE.     u.    (from    deftagro. 

Wolfius  defines  a  real  definition  to  be  a  dis-  I^tin.)      Having    the    (quality    of    wasting 

tinct  notion  explaining  the  genesis  of  a  thing  f  away  whoHy  in  fire,  without   any  reuiain* 

that  is,  the  manner  wherein  the  thing  is  made^  (BoyU). 

or  done  :  sncfa  b  that  of  a  circle,  whereb)*  it  is  IlEFLAGRA^ION.    {d^agraiicf    from 

baid  to  be  formed  by  the  motion  of  a  right  line  deflmgro,    lo    bum.)     Calcination.     A    cbe- 

aound  a  fixed  point.    On  which  footing,  what  mical    term,    chiefly  employed    to    exprew 

was  before  instanced  as  a  real  definition  of  a  the  bnriung  or  setting  fire  to  any  sobataiice  -, 

circle  amounte  to  no  more  than  a  nominal  as  nitre,  sulphur,  &c. 

one.  r©  DEFLECT. ».  fi.  (</c^c/o,  Lalm.)  To 

Thb  notion  of  a  real  definition  is  very  strict  turn  aside;    to  deviate  from  a  true  count 

and  just^  and  affords  a  sufficient  dbuuction  (B/ociiiiiorr). 


LHCTED.  in  bouny ;  o  btancti  of  a 
*»■),  oi  benilitig  down  Jirchwue. 
UECTION,    ilic    lutning   any  ihing 

vne  (roiB  1*1  former  course  by  loiiie  nJventi- 

1mm  vr  esufnsi  cautc. 
Tbt  «ard  is  aficn  applied  10  ihe  tendency 

•fa  ihiii  rrom  hec  Itiie  coune,  by  reason  of 

rurmtt,  dec  which  diiert  her,  and  turn  her 

am  of  hu  i>g,ht  iviy. 

Oirt-CCTIOM    or    TUB    KAVl    OP    LIGHT, 

n  «  ptifperiT  which  Dr.  Huok  obietvcd  in 
>*r4-5,  md  read  in  icconni  of  before  iKe 
1^«I  Society,  March  IS,  the  same  year.  He 
■n,  be  Ciund  it  differenr  both  from  reflection 
udNfraciion  -,  anil  that  ii  ivai  made  tawnrds  the 
ytitje  of  the  opacaiis  body  pe r pen' licnl arty. 

Tlia  it  the  umc  property  which  lir  l»»ac 
liewioci  calK  inflection.  Il  it  called  byother* 
iirtelinn. 


•■Rice  of  whirh  the  t>o<ly  11  deflected, 
iiMal,  or  (IrtwD  atide,  from  the  dirrclioi 
^hieh  it  n  moving.  Such  is  the  attrac 
l--tce  nt  the  tan  npan  the  earth  in  ia  orbil. 

UtFLE/XUKE.  1.  Cftom  dr/t^cio,  Latin.) 
K  brndinji  dawn  ;  a  turning  uide,  or  out  uf 

DEFLORATE,  in  botany.  Having  dif- 
tlwrp^  (he  faiin.i  or  pollen. 

DEFLOHATtON,  or  DerLOWESiuG. 
|'«*et  of  linUting  or  taking  away  3  H'cimnn'i 
•  n^ity.  (S*r  ViHoiKiTY.)  Dtiith  t>r  mar- 
litgcudecreed  by  llie  civil  law  in  case  of  dc> 

r.  UF-FLOUR.  ».  a.  (deflmrr.  French.) 
)-  To  ravbh ;  to  take  away  a  womnn'*  vii^i- 
iatjlBe<lin.'i.  S,  To  lake  aivay  the  beauty  and 
pMe«f»r.T<li''"K(rfy/"--). 

DEFLO'UKIiH.  1.  (from  d<JlouT.)  A  ra- 
laivr-.  onr  ih>i  takes  away  virsiniiy  (iM.), 

DEFLt'OUS.  a.  {dtfium.  L.iin.)  t.  That 
'bMdcmrn.     V.  That  falliolT. 

i-UTt.   ..  Idffiuxui,   Ulin.)   Down- 


CBa. 


S?;, 


AiK 


'LnXION.  i.  (dr/ajio.  ffim  df- 
run  off.)    In  medicine,  a  discharge  of 

from  •ny  pen. 

DErrLy.   ad.   (from    d^.)     DeKlrously; 

iHiaUT:  tmperly  deftly  (.Spemer). 

DBPne  (DaniH).  a  celebnied  Knglfsh 
wtlMTiVM  bora,  vie  believe,  at  Elimi.inHunt- 
in^jMMhtre,  in  the  vear  1660.  He  wai  bred 
■  hnter  j  which  profcfsion,  however,  be  lOon 
ftnwfc.  aod  became  one  of  the  most  cnier- 
tnwi^  aulhort  that  any  age  ha)  ptoJnced. 
Wtira  dit«»ntents  ran  hiah  at  the  revolution, 
m4  king  William  was  obliged  10  dismiss  hii 
OMeh  x>Hudi,  De  Foe,  vvho  had  true  notions 
«r  riliriibeitv,  ridiculed  the  enemies  of  co- 
*tn«enl  in  hi«  well-known  poem,  called  '1  he 
Tinc.bom  Englishman,  which  hud  a  prodipi- 
mntale.  The  next  lariie  he  wrote  was  enti- 
lU  Rcfarmatioa  of  Mannen ,  aimed  ai  some 
pnons  of  hi^  rank,  who  rendered  ihem- 
Klfti  ■  diigiwe  10  their  country.     When  the 


eccle^iaiiics  in  power  btcmlied  loo  much  i<(  ■ 
spirit  of  jKrsccution,  De  Foe  wrote  a  tract 
culled  The  Shortest  Way  with  ihc  DUsentcn : 
for  which  he  was  culled  to  account,  and  es- 
pluiued  himself  with  great  flrmness.  He  waf 
afterward*  sentenced  to  the  pillory  for  attack- 
ing some  public  measurcj ;  which  so  liltic  in- 
timidated him,  that,  in  defiance  of  their  UMge, 
he  wrote  A  Hymn  to  the  Pillorv-.  Il  would  t* 
endtes*  to  enumerate  all  his  puhlicationa ;  but 
the  following  are  the  princijial :  The  Hiitory 
of  Ihc  Flfljuc  in  1665;  a  novel  entitled  The 
History  ot  Colonel  Jackj  A  new  Voyage 
round  the  World  by  a  Company  of  Merchant*, 
printed  for  Bettcsworih,  1735;  The  History 
of  Koxanu;  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier  ^  The  Hi*. 
toty  of  Moll  Flanders;  The  Family  Iniiruc- 
tori  a  book  entiiled  Religious  Couil>.hip, 
which  hat  undergone  upwards  of  30  ediiionti 
and  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  ;  an  admirable  performance,  of  which 
there  hate  Iteeti  editions  without  number,  but 
concerning  which  there  is  an  anecdote  that 
does  lite  author  of  ii  no  credit  at  to  the  beiier 
pari  of  a  wiilei'<  character,  honealy-  When 
captain  Woods  Rodgcis  couched  at  (he  island 
nf  Juan  Femandcj,  in  the  Sooth  Sea,  he 
brought  away  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  S^ot*  sailor. 
wfio  had  beep  left  ashore  there,  and  had 
lived  on  that  desolate  place  above  four  \-cars. 
VVhcit  Selkirk  came  back  to  England,  he 
wrote  a  narrative  of  his  advcninret,  and  pul  the 
piipcrs  tnlo  the  hand*  of  De  Foe  10  digest  fur 
publication  J  who  ungenerooily  converted  the 
niBterials  into  ihe  Hiitory  of  Kobinton  Crusoe, 
aud  returned  Selkirk  his  papers  again  !  a  fraud 
for  which  in  a  humaiic  vievr,  the  distinguish- 
ed merit  nf  that  romance  can  never  atone. 
For  the  evidence  on  which  ibis  charge  against 
De  Foe  itnnds  see  Providence  DispRyeJ;  or. 
An  Account  of  ihe  exlraordiiiary  SnfTerjngs  of 
Alesander  Selkirk,  by  Mr.  Isaac  James,  of 
Bristol.  Dnniel  IJe  Foe  died  at  Islioglon,  in 
1731,  AW  hit  production*  of  the  romantic 
species,  but  especially  the  two  last  mentioned, 
are  much  in  vogue  among  counlrv  readers  ; 
and,  on  account  of  their  mora!  ano  religious 
tendencT,  may  probably  do  a  great  deal  of 
good.  Robinson  Cnwoe  it  a  performance 
ttrictly  unique,  both  in  the  plan  and  execu- 
tion. Our  jiraiies,  however,  must  beconliucd 
to  the  first  volume,  which,  probably,  was  all 
he  iulendtd  publishing,  till  thi:  second  was 
drawn  from  him  by  motives  of  gain.  De  Foe 
alio  wrote  a  Hisiory  of  ihe  Scotch  Union,  a 
work  which  does  the  auihor  eoniiderable  cri;- 
dit :  a  new  edition  nf  it  was  published  a  fuw 
yean  970,  in  4ln.  bv Chalmers. 

DEFOEDA'riON.  i.  (from  diftrdut.  Lai.) 
The  act  of  making  filthy ;  polluiion  {Bnil)- 

DEFOLIATION,  or  shedding  the  leaves. 
In  botany,  a  term  that  implies  not  so  much 
the  action  of  unlcavinc,  or  shedding  leaves  ; 
as  the  season  in  which   this  action   is   per- 

The  following  lable.  respecting  the  mean 
times  in  which  the  difleteni  trees  shed  ihcir 
leaves,  it  fuunded  upon  obsen  aiion  : 
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> 
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Oct.  1. 
15. 

20. 

25. 


Nov.  1. 
10. 

15. 

20. 
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Gooseberry-tree  and  bladder-* 

sena^..... 

Walnut  and  a^h 

Almoncl-trce,    horse-chesnut, 

and  lime-tree, 

Maple,  hazel-nut,  black  pop- 
lar, and  aspen-tree, 

Birch,  plane-tree,   mountain 

osier,    fals^    acacia,    pear, 

and  apple-tree, 

Vine,  mulberry,   fig,  sumac, 

and  angelica-irees, ••... 

JBlm-tcre  and  willow, 

Apricot  and  elder-trees ^ 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  ^at.an  ever- 
green tree  grafted  upon  a  deeiduotis,  dcter- 
minea  the  latter  to  retain  its  leaves.  This  ob« 
servation  is  confirmed  by  repeated  experimeotf, 

Earticularly  by  grafting  the  laurel,  or  cheny- 
ay,  an  evergreen,  on  the  common  cherry  j 
and  the  ilex,  or  evergreen  oak,  on  the  oak. 

DEFORCEMENT,  in  law,  the  casting 
any  one  out  of  his  land,  or  a  withholdinic  ot 
lands  and  tenements  by  force  from  the  right 
owner. 

Deforcrmekt,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is 
used  for  resisting,  or  offering  violence  to  the 
i>(!icers  of  the  law,  while  ihey  are  actually 
employed  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  by 
putting  its  orders  and  sentences  in  execution. 
The  punishment  of  this  crhne  is  confiscation 
of  moveables,  joined  with  some  arbitrary  pu- 
nishment, as  nne,  imprisonment,  banishment, 
or  corporal  pains,  according  to  the  decree  of 
violence,  and  other  circumstances  which  ag- 
gravate the  crime. 

DEFORCEOR,  in  law,  is  a  person  that  over- 
comes and  casts  forth  another  from  his  lands 
and  tenements  by  force,  and  differs  from  a  dis- 
seizor on  this  account :  1.  That  a  man  may  be 
disseized  without  force.  2.  A  man  may  de- 
force another  that  never  was  in  possession  ;  as 
where  many  have  a  right  to  lands,  as  common 
heirs,  and  one  of  them  enters  r.nd  keeps  out 
the  rest.  A  deforceor  likewise  differs  from  an 
intruder,  who  is  made  by  a  wrongful  entry 
onlv  into  land,  &c.  void  of  a  possessor,  whilst 
a  deforceor  is  he  that  holds  out  against  the 
right  heir. 

To  DEFO'RM.  V.  n.  idcformo,  Latin.)  1. 
To  disfigure  ;  to  make  ugly  {^Shakspeare).  2, 
To  dishonour;  to  make  ungraceful  {Drtfdfii)» 

Defo'rm.  rt.  (deformis,  Lat.)  Ugly;  disfi- 
gured ;  of  an  irregular  form  {Milton), 

DEFORMATION,  s.  {diformatio,  Lat.) 
A  defacing  ;  a  disfic^uring. 

DEFO/RMEDLY.  ad.  (from  difarm.)  In 
an  ugly  manner. 

DEFO'RMEDNESS.  s.  (from  defamed.) 
Ugliness ;  a  disagreeable  form. 

nEFaRMlTY.  *.  ide/oryniias,  Lat.)  1. 
Ugliness  t  illfavourcdnea  (Shahpeare),  2. 
I^idiculousness  {Dry den).  3.  Irregularity; 
inordinateness  {K.  Charles). 

Deformity  is  immediately  op|>o?ed  to 
l>eauty,  and  denotes  the  want  of  that  uniformi- 
ty, sy linnet ry,  and  variety,  neccssarv  to  con- 
stitute beauty.    Accordinj^ly,  Dr.  Uutcliesou 
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defines  it  by  \\ie  absence  of  beauty,  or  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  beauty  expected  m  any  s^tdes. 
Deformity  and  beauty  may  be  cootidered 
either  as  natural  or  moral.  These  are  both 
referred  by  the  above-menttoaed  ingeMoos 
writer  to  an  internal  sense ;  anfl  our|)nce|KiQDs 
of  them,  as  he  supposes,  arise  from  an  origioal, 
arbitrary  structure  of  our  own  niiii4s«  by 
which  certain  objects,  when  observed,  are  aen« 
dered  the  occasions  of  certain  sensatioiu  an4 
affections. 

That  many  objects  give  no  pleature  to  ow 
sense  is  obvious.  Many  aie  certainly  iwld  of 
beauty;  but  then,  says  this  author,  tnere  is  no 
form  which  seems  necessarily  disa^^reeable  of 
itself,  when  we  dread  no  other  evil  from  it, 
and  comrare  it  with  nothing  better  of  the 
kind.  Mar«y  objects  are  naturally  dispIeasiniL 
and  distasteful  to  our  external  senses,  as  wdi 
as  others  pleasing,  and  agreeable  j  as  smells, 
tastes^  and  some  separate  soumls :  bnt  with  re- 
gard to  our  sense  of  beauty,  no  composition  of 
objects  whicb  give  not  unpleasant  simple  idets, 
seems  positive^  unpleasant,  or  painful  of  it- 
self, had  we  never  observed  any  thing  better 
of  the  same  kind. 

Had  there  been  a  species  of  the  form  which 
w^e  now  denominate  ugly,  or  deformed,  aitd 
had  we  never  seen  or  expected  greater  beauty, 
we  should  have  received  no  disffua  from  it; 
though  the  pleasure  would  not  nave  been  so 
great  in  this  form  as  in  those  we  now  admire. 
Our  sense  of  beauty  seems  designed  to  ^ve  us 
posiUve  pleasure;  but  not  positive  pam,  or 
disgust,  any  farther  than  what  arises  from 
dii'appointment. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  personal  deformity  so 
frequent  at  present,  is  the  neglect  of  paying 
proper  attention  to  the  clotbing  of  infants,  by 
which  they  are  deprived  of  the  f^ree  use  of  thetr 
limbs;  and  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  rendered 
unserviceable  to  society.      But,    though   de- 
formity   may    apparently    be    prejudicial    to 
health,  it  is  ultimately  a  real  advantage.    De- 
formed persons,  it  is  true,  possess  a  less  share  or 
strength  than  others;  they  should,  therefore, 
be  naturally  more  careful   to  preserve  it,  a< 
well  as  their  health;  which  can  be  effected 
only  by  a  strict  adherence  to  temperance.  This 
object  will  likewise  be  considerably  facilitated 
bv  moderate  exercise,  which  few,  in  such  a 
situation,  can  want  strength  to  perform;  and, 
as  they  are  not  calculated  for  violent  exercise, 
they  are  consequently  exempt  from  all  the  dis- 
orders arising  from  that  source;  and  may  thus 
attain  a  mature  old  age. 

In  the  work  entitled  Fugitive  Pieces  is  pre- 
served an  excellent  essay  on  bodily  deformitv, 
by  the  late  William  Hay,  esq.  who  was  hini- 
self  deformed,  and  who,  whJe  he  rallies  his 
own  6^ure  with  great  pleasantry,  discusses  the 
general  subject  in  a  manner  equislly  instmetive 
and  agrccalile.  He  considers  the  natural  con* 
sequences  of  bodily  deformity;  how  it  affects 
the  outward  circumstances;  and,  lastly,  what 
turn  it  gives  to  the  mind.  Tlie  reader  will 
find  much  amusement  and  information  result 
from  consulting  this  admirable  essay. 


D  EG  D  E  G 

DEFO^RSOR.  ff.  (from  fwceur^  French.)  Deglutitioa  ii  performed  in  the  fif|t  place  4)y 
Oq€  that  ovclrcomct  and  ca^ts  out  by  force  means  of  the  longoe^  dfivjny  the  aliment  into 
(BlMotf ).  the  onophagus  or  gullet,  and  (hen,  l^  the  con- 

DKOSSION,    barying   alive:    this    was  traction  of  the  iph  meter,  and  the  fleshy  fibres 

mflieied  by  the  Romans  on   tettal   Tirgint  of  the  onophaaus,  whicli,  lessening  its  aper« 

goilty  of  incontinency.  tare,  protrude  the  contents  downwara  into  the 

To  DEFRAUD.  V.  a.  fdefraudo,  Latin.)  stomach. 
To  rob  or  deprive  by  wile  or  trick ;  to  cheat        DEGRADATION.  « .  {dtgr^Jalion,  Fr.) 
iPope),  I .  DismiftsioQ  from  an  oHice  or  dignity  ( jly 

DEFRAUDATION.  1.  (<^ai(d0,  Lat.)  i{ffe).    2.  Degeneracy;  baseness  (.Sowa).    3. 

Privaiioa  by  fiaud  (Brawny  Diminution  of  value. 

DEFRA^UDER.  f.  (from  if<;/rau(i.)    Ade-        DsoaAnATiOK,  a  punishment  of  delin* 

ceivvr;  one  that  cheats  (fitorimiofe).  qiient    ecclesiastics.     The  canon-law  distin- 

T6  DEFRAY,  v.  o.  {defrayer,  Fr.)    To  guishes  it  into  two  sorts:  the  one  summary, 

bear  the  chariics  of  (Bacon).  by  word  only :  the  other  eolenui,  by  si  ripping 

DI^FRATER.  t.  (from  drfray.)   One  that  the  person  degraded  of  tho^  ornaments  and 

discharges  ezpencct.  rights  which  are  the  ensigns  of  his  order  or 

DEFRAnrMENT.  s,  (from  drfratf.)  The  degree.     The  canonists  hkewiK  distinguish 

payment  of  ezpences.  degradation    from   depo»ilioa;   understanding 

DEFF.  a.  (botpv^  Saxon.)    Obsolete.     I^.  by  the  latter  the  depriving  a  man  of  his  cleri- 

Neat;  handsome;  spruce,    s.  Proper;  fitting  ca]  orders*  but  by  the  former  only  the  remote 

iSkakspeare),    3.  Ready;  dexterous  (Dry.^  ing  him  from  hi:i  rank  or  degree.    In  the  aa« 

DEFTERDAR,  or  Deftardar,   in  the  cient  primitive  church,  degrading  a  clergyman 

Turkish  and  Penbn  polity,  an  officer  of  slate,  was  reducing  him  to  the  state  and  communion 

answerinj;  to  our  lord  treasurer,  who  appoints  of  laymen.  *The  full  import  of  the  phrase, 

deputies  m  every  province.  however,  \%  the  depriving  him  of  his  orders* 

DE^FTLY.  ad.  (from  deji.)  Obsolete.     I.  and  reducing  him  to  the  &imi)le  condition  of  a 

Neaily;   dexterously  {Shaktpcare),    ?.   In  a  layman;    a   punishment  inflicted   for  several 

skilful  manner  ((i!a^).  oA'ences,  as  ^adultery,    theft,    or  fraud:    and 

DEFU'NCT.  a.  {drfuncius,  Lat.)  Dead ;  clergymen  thus  reduced  were  seldom  allowed 

deceased  (fluditras).  to  recover  tlieir  ancient  station,  except  upua 

Defv'vct.  i.  (from  the  adjective.)     One  some  great  nee  v^sity  or  very  pres^ng  reason, 
that    is  deceased;  a    dead    man    or   woman        TV/DEGRA'DE.  v.  a.  ((frgTq(/<r,  French.) 

iGrauni).    1.  To  put  one  down  fmm  his  dcy^ree  {Skak* 

DEFU'NCiiON.  t.  (from  dffUncl,)  I>eath  spearc).    2.  To  lessen;  to  diminish  the  value 

CShakjpeare),  of  {MiUon). 

To  DEhT'.  V.  a.  {drfier,  French.)     I.  To        DEGRI7E.  s.  {dfgri,  French.)  I.  Qualiiy; 

call  to  combat;   to  challenee  {Drydm).    s.  rank;   station   {Prior),    2,  The  comparative 

To  treat  with  contempt;  to  ilight  {Shnk,),  state  and  condition  in  which  a  thing  is  (Z^ac). 

Defy^  f.  (from  the  %crb.)  A  cliallcni^tr;  an  3.  A  step  or  prepration  to  any  thioK  (5'dn.). 

invitation  to  figlit  {Dry den).  4.  Order  of  lineage  ;  descH:nt  of  family  {i}ry' 

DEFV'EK.  s.  (from  dr/y.)  A  challenger;  den),     5.  Order  or  class  {Locke),     o.  Mea« 

more  properly  </^/irW  (»SoaM).  sure;    proportion  {Diydcn).     7-  The  vehe- 

DEGL'NKHACY.  «.    (from  degeneratio,  mence  or  slackness  of  the  hot  or  cold  quality 

Latin.)     1.  Departure  from  the  virtue  of  our  {Suui/t). 

ancestors.     2.  Desertion  of  that  which  is  good        DftOREt,  in  algebra,  a  term  applied  to  equa- 

i'nUotmn).    3.  Meanness  {Addison).  tions,  to  diftin^ith  the  highest  power  ef  the  un- 

To  DEGEfNEKATK.    e.   n.     {degenerer,  known   quantity.      Yhus,   if  the  index  of  that 

French.)     1.  To  fall  from  the  virtue  olour  an-  power  be  3  or  4,  the  equation  is  re^ctively  of 

cestors.    2.  To  fall  from  a  more  noble  to  a  ba'-e  die  3*1  or  4th  degree. 

sute  {Tillohon).     3.  To  fall  from  iu  kind ;  to  ^  lHoni.t,  in  promctry  or  trigonometry,  is  the 

grow  H-ild  or  base  {Bacon).  ^^^^  l'!"]  «f  .«»^«=  <^'f^7«*''^';"<^«^.«' "T  ^'j!?- 

DEGE'NEaATE.  a.  (from  the  verb.)   I.  Un-  ^""^  ^"i^^*.  ^'"S  considered  as  divided  into  360 

,..     .  .      .  -   /e    -^jx     o    IT         -I.       I  parts,  called  dcvrees;    which  are   marked   by  a 

(Litton)  IJ "worthy;  base  ^^^  ,  „,„  ^^^  .^p'  ^^  ^^  ^g^^.  ^^^  ^/,  j, 

DEGFNERATEN*^'^^     -     '^ 45^cgrees, 

state  of  beiiw  grown  w  ^  ^ ^ 

DEGENERATION,  t.  (from  degenerate.)  oute  into  60  others,  caFlrd  seconds;  the  tecoml 

I .  A  deviation  from  the  virtue  of  one's  ances-  Into  6o  thinh ;  &c.    Thus  45*  IS'  ftlP*  are  45  dc- 

lon.     £?.  A  falling  from  a  more  excellent  stite  K^ces,  12  niinotes,  90  seconds. 
to  one  of  loss  worth.     3.  Tlie  thing  changed        T^*  mafniwde  or  quantity  of  angles  is  ac- 

Imn  iu  primitive sUle  {Brown).  counted  in  degrees;  for  because  of  the  uniform 

DEG&NEROUS.  a.  (from  degener,  Ut.)  ^"'T*""^^  *  ''''^l!Jl?."J*  P""?'  '*'"**  '".«^l" 

I.  Deiieiieniicd;  fallen  fiom  virtue.    2.  Vile;  V^^^^^r^^J^i^ ^/ a3l^^    '"**  ^^ 

bJeTTofamous;  unworthy  {Souik).  ?*^  Zle  S^^^^ltT^^  ' 

T%i?/3iainbiVDrbiTar  v  ^.i    i       j *  •"^  *°  •°8**  "  •■*»  to  be  ox  so  many  degrees,  as 

DEO£7<fLROUSLY.  ad.  In  a  d^nerate  .„  conulned  m  the  arc  of  aay  circle  ccmpre. 

"*^5SLi  ^S^im^^^  ^^^^  *^  ^^^>-  he«W  between  the  legs  of  the  an^»  and  lut^mr 

DEGLUTITION,    t.    {degiuiiHon^    Fr.)  the  angular  point  for  its  ceatit.    Thus  we  say 

The  act  or  power  of  swiUowing  {drbnihnoi).  u  aagK  of  9(f « or  of  4M  M'.    It  it  alM  atml  to 


DEGFNERATENESS.    t.    Defteneracy;        fhJ'dqiiee  is  subdivided  into  60  smaller  parta» 

ild,  or  out  of  kind.  called  miuutes,  meaning  first  minuses;   the  mi- 


DEGREE. 


mff  such  a  star  u  tlevated  to  many  degrees 
above  the  horia>ii«  or  declines  to  many  degrees 
from  the  equator;  or  tocb  a  town  it  tituate  to 
many  dcgreet  of  latitude  or  longitude.  A  tign  of 
the  ecliptic  or  zodiac  contains  SO  degrees. 

DEoatft  or  latitudk,  is  the  space  or  distance 
on  the  mer:dian  through  which  an  obkerrer  muse 
move,  to  vary  hit  latitude  by  one  degree,  or  to  in« 
crease  or  dimints  i  the  distance  of  a  star  from  (be 
jseniih  by  one  degree ;  and  which,  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  i^rfcct  sphericity  uf  the  earth,  it  the 
860th  part  cf  the  meridian. 

The  quantity  of  a  degree  of  a  meridian,  or  other 
great  circle,  on  the  surfiioe  of  the  earth,  it  varioot* 
ly  deiermined  by  iliffercnt  obververt:  and  the 
mcthoOt  made  use  of  tre  alti»  >artoat. 

£rat;)ftthencs>  230  yeart  before  Chritt,  first 
deterinint'd  the  magnitude  of  a  degree  of  the 
meridian,  brtwccn  Alrxanilria  and  Syene  on  the 
borders  of  Ethiopia,  by  mrasuring  the  distance 
between  those  places,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
diflbrence  of  a  star's  zenith  distances  at  those 
places  i  and  found  it  to  be  694}  stadia. 


Ptolecny  fixes  the  dc^rae  at  6ftf  AcaUue  -mWrn, 
counting  7|  stadia  fo  a  nik.  Tbe  Anba  tbt«i- 
selves,  who  made  a  compoutioa  of  the  iHaaiilir 
of  the  earth,  by  measuring  the  dittanoe  of  two 
places  tttider  tbe  same  meridian,  in  the  plaiasof 
Sennar,  by  orcter  of  Almamoo,  make  it  only  56 
miles.  Kepler,  determining  the  diameter  ot  die 
earth  by  the  distance  of  two  muuntaint,  makct  a 
degree  13  Cerman  milet;  hot  b*t  method  hiu 
from  being  accurate. .  SneU,  »eektng  tbe  diametef 
of  the  earth  from  the  distince  between  two  pa- 
rallels of  the  equator,  finds  the  quantity  of-  a 
degree, 

by  one  method  57064  Parit  toites,  or  340384  ft..; 
by  another  meth.  51057  .  •  •  .  toitet,  cr  34S348  ft. 

Since  the  time  of  Snell,  a  degri*e  c  f  latitude  1^ 
been  measured  in  different  placet,  by  varion 
mathematiciant :  as  our  limits  vrill  not  allow  of 
our  indulging  in  a  complete  historical  detail,  «a 
shall  present  our  readers  with  a  comparative  table 
of  results,  and  then  subjoin  a  few  renurkt  and  »• 
fcrencet. 


TABULAR  COMPARISON  OF  OBSERVATIONS. 
Length  of  a  Degree  on  the  Level  <ifthe  Sea* 


Latitude. 


49<*  ao'i  N. 

52^    4' 
52*' 46' 
66*^20' 
66°  91'  12" 
50*^41' 

50®  9'?;'' 

49**  23' 
49*  7' 
49»  3' 
48»  45' 
47*40' 
45°  0' 
44°  44' 
^3°  52* 
43°  0' 
39°  12' 
12°  32' 
0°  C 
38°  13' S. 

(n  Egypt. 
44°5i'l  N. 

51°  n' 

51°    9' 
52°    2  20" 
51°  33'  18" 


Toises. 


57070 
)7067 

57492 

57209-28 


•rcordiDg 
to  Roy. 


57074 
J7()64-5 


57091 
570'28 
57069 

56979 
56888-4 

507:0 
37037 
56746 
568S0 


61191*3 
60340 


60826*6 


60833*0 
60839*4 

60777*6 

60821*3 

60773*4 

G0725-5 

606'28*5 

60494 

60485-5 


60516*7 

60884* 

60825* 

60820* 

6U864* 


Measutcrt. 


Ferneliut,  1525. 
Snellius,  1620. 
Norwood,  publithed  1636. 
Maupertui&,  1736-7. 
Melaoderhielm  and  Svanbergt  1802. 
Roy,    1790.      The  degree  perpendicular  to   tbe 
meridian  61 1823  fathomt.     Phil.  Trans.  17^5. 

Maupertuif  and  Catsini,  1739-40. 

Picarr,  1669. 

Mean  of  Maupertuis,  and  Cattini,  and  Lietganig. 

Liesganig,  1768. 

Cat<ini,  17.S(>.40. 

Bcccaria,  1763. 

Mean  of  Beccaria  and  Botcovich. 

B  Kcovich  and  Lemaire,  1752. 

Mason  and  Dixon,  1764-8. 

rjirnbton,  1803. 

Bouguer  and  Condamine,  1736-43. 

fClostcrmaun,  1789. 

UCaillc,  1752. 

Souct.  Phil.  Mag.  xii.  20S. 

Biot  and  Arr^go,  1808. 

Mudge,  1 800-2. 

r>o. 

D<\ 
Do. 


The  lueasuren  indicated  as  great  Irregulaxidet  \  Mechain  and  I>clambre,  1790- 


as  thote  ( f  colonel  Mudge. 


L 


1805. 


From  a  comparison  of  ihe  meaturet  of  a  de- 
gree on  the  meri<*iafi|  at  different  partt  of  the 
earth,  it  foUowt  that  the  earth  it  n«)C  trricrly 
sphericJ,  but  mMtt  ftctfiy  w^ia»  in  figure  with 
an  cbUte  steroid ;  or  in  the  opinim  ot'  somct 
\Yi  »  gmeritt  nf  two  laAer  unequal  tphcroii!:»  are 
united  K  the  e<|aat^  r,     Sec  Eahtu  aivd  ELLim- 

CITY. 

'His  gieat  tiigonooKtfical  survey  uf  thit  king- 
dom, originated  piincfpally  I  rum  a  memorial  of 
M .  Casiini  de  Thury,  trantmitted  by  tne  French 
Miba^sador  to  Mr.  Fox,  then  (1783)  tecretar/  of 


ttate,  setting  forth  what  benefits  attronomy  would 
derive  from  constructing  a  tenet  of  trianglet  that 
thould  connect  trigonometrically  the  two  obterra- 
torics  of  Greenwich  and  Paris,  and  thut  detennacie 
their  relative  ))ositions  more  accurately  thaa 
it  wat  supposed  could  be  done  by  attfono- 
mical  obtervations.  Both  nations  at  that  time 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace  ;  and  the  scientific 
men  of  each  countiy  readily  obtained  from  their 
respective  gOTernments  tbe  astisuncc  and  pa- 
tronage which  such  an  undertaking  required. 
As  the  work  proceeded,  the  objects  and  iotcs- 


DEGREE. 

of  the  phneiophen  oo  liotk  lidct  oC  tht  as  the  cvbe  of  a  lioc  dnwa  panllrl  to  the  pfairtllp 

gndDiUj  expanded  ;  and  under  the  toe-  line  froco  a  poiot  in  the  asit  eodditcaat  from  the 

I  fopefintendanee  of  Roy.  WilKnM,  and  centre  with  the  efnator,  ana  trmiiBatinff  m  a 

Modce,  m  Knfbod ;  and  CaiMoi,  Mechain,  Le-  pomt  of  the  plane  of  the  equator,  to  the  cohe  of 

■codre,  and  Ddarabre  in  Vnnet ;  theopcrationt  the  line  drawn  frooi  this  iioint  to  the  tme  pole. 

Knee  been  cooducted  with  remarkable  accnracj.  Or»  if  e  be  the  eUipcicity,  and  m  tlie  sine  of  the 

■kin.  and  iocccm.  laticvde»  the  leofth  of  the  degree  will  earj  at 

The  occasion  of  the  recent  meatnrement  of  (1  •«-  (9< -i- rt)si)). 
the  dmcc  in  Lapland  was  nmply  thi^   It  had       D,g„„  ^r  ionoitode,  is  the  space  h 

loM  been  wppoMd  that  some  errors  had  been  ^^  meridiani  that  make  an  angle  of  I 

T^/^^  *^  .*J*'?f?"'**^  '/l  f-*P^  *®"'  «ck  other  at  the  polci ;  the  qoaotitj  or  lencth 

dnmd  by  MM.  MMpertnit    Uairanc,  Camns.  ^  ^^^  j,  variiJeraccordiuf  to  the  la^e. 

Uthoofuer^andthe  Abbe  Outhier,  and  the  French  y^      ^       ^^^  ^  ^  ^^•^  ^,  ,1^^  latimde; 

Manonal  iMitote  wuhed  for  a  new  opportomty  ^ ^  •,  j|^  J^Ai^  of  one  Ut.  ii  to  the  cosine  of 

ofaanuniog into m accuracy:  Bonaparte, there,  .ooth^-r,  so  h  the  leneth  of  a  degree  In  the 

hn,wt  the  soggcstioo  of  the  Institute,  wrote  a  ^^^  ,j„,  ,^  j^  j^  ^  1,,,^^  ^  ^^  sopposi- 

u— iiy  JO  the  king  of  Sweden,  rconesi-  ^^  j^,,  ,,,^  ^^^  j,  spherical.     But  uUag 


with 


di||Musswn  f or  some  members  of  that  body  lo  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^  spheroid,  the  degree  of  loogitnd- 

tOi  Ln^ijand.  in  order  to  determine  an  arc  of  ^y  be  found  in  any  given  Utitude  L,  by  sSyinir. 

**55™*l*"  J^ kifk-«pirti«*  f^mg monarch  , ^  '^ iheequatorial dmineter.  to  the  polar,  so  », 

repBed,  that  he  would  consult  the  Academy  of  ^_     tuji   1  .   *. r  -        -i^  &    \Z^    a   * 

sS^es  at  Siockhohn,  whether  such  an  opU-  ««y-  9U»^.  toUng.  of .«"  «nrie  A «  then,  «.  A. 

tion  was  desirable  for  the  interests  of  sd2oce|  '«*'"••  «°  «••  •^  A,  wis  thelengih  of  a  degree 

and  if  they  were  of  this  opinion,  he  would  ap-  •^'HfJ**?*^^  ^  ^^t  1^5**  "^  *  ^^^  **  *''' 

point  Swedish  mathematicians  to  underttke  «•  P***"**  ^  "^  «''"  latitude. 
In  consequence  of  this^  Messrt.  Sranberg,  Ofeer-        Dioaat  m  is  osic.    The  diflcreoce  of  position 

boom,  Uolinqoist,  and  Palander,  were  appointed,  or  elevatioo  between  any  two  notes.    There  ar^ 

and  in    l&UI,   iSOi,  ltt03,   went  through   the  cosguoct and disjnna degreea.    When  two  norrs 

work  with  such  awiduity,  talent,  and  success*  as  re-  are  so  situated  as  to  form  the  intereal  ofa»e- 

fleet  much  honour  on  themselTes,  and  on  the  cosid,  the  degree  is  said  to  be  conjunct;  and 

country-  CO  which  they  beloog.    Th<4r  rc«ult  dif-  when  they  form  a  third,  or  any  greater  interra!. 

f?rs  more  ihao  300  toiics  from  that  of  Mauper-  the  drgrcc  is  called  disjunct, 
tuis;  and  M.  Sranberg  accounu  for  this  difference        According  to  others,  degree*  are  the  litde  in- 

from  the  <-ircunistance  of  the  French  mathemati-  tereals  whereof  the  concords  or  harmonic  infer- 

eians  hsTing  neglected  to  allow  for  variation  vals  art  composed :   they  arc*  the  greater  lone, 

from  the  lerel  of  the  sea.    From  the  whole,  M.  the  less  tone,  and  the  semitone.    The  laiter  sense 

.Sraoberg  now  deduces,  as  the  most  probable  cim-  of  the  term  is  mcd  by  ancient  authors  ;  the  former 

clusioo,  Yif^vi  'o^  tke  eUipticicy,  and  3963-96  by  the  m«idcms. 

Eogltth  n:iJcs  for  the  radius  of  our  earth  at  the       Dkoaass  or  covrsaisoif,  in  gimmmar,  are 

equJior.    See  Eabtu.  usoaJly  reckoned  three,  vis  positive,  compara- 

Tlme  who  wish  to  acquaint  themselves  with  tree,  and  supcrUtive.    See  GaAMMsa. 
the  best  and  mo* t  approved  methods  of  conducts        Dtoatt*  in  universitie*,  denotes    a   quality 

iag  these  extensive  meiturements  will  do  well  Co  conferred  on  the  studenu  or  meu^bers,  as  a  testi- 

cunsnit  ccdoocl  .Mudge*s  various  papers  on  the  mony    of    their    proficiency    in    the   different 

Grand  Trigonometrical  Survey;    Rase  du  Sys-  braalches    of    leamtog,    and   cntithug  them  to 

tAme  metrique  d.^imal,  ou  Mesure  de  Tare  dn  certain   privileges.    (See  Bachllos,   &c.)      At 

m^ridieo  coir.pris  enrrele  parall^tes  de  Dunkernue  Cambridge,  a  person  n-  ust  have  resided  during  the 

el  Barcelone,  par  M.  Delambre.     Exposition  dee  greater  part  of  twelve  several  terms,  before  he 

Op^ratioos  Csites  en  Laponie,  Ac.  par  M.  Svan-  can  become  a  bachelor  of  ans.    If  a  person  of 

berg,   ^Stockholm,    l80.->.      Trait^  de  Qtodoie,  the  age  of  S4y^rs  be  admitted  of  any  college,  he 

par  M.  Puissaint.    A  very  complete  list  of  papers  may  take  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  dltviuity  after 

on  this  subject  is  given  in  the  8d  volume  of  Dr.  ten  years:    but  he  need  not  reside  irore  than 

T.  Young's  Philosophy.  three  tero^s.    A  bachelor  of  laws  mu-t  be  of  six 

On  the  supposition  that  the  earth^s  figure  is  years  srauding  complete.    A  bachelor  of  physic 

that  of  an  obLte  spheroid,  it  has  been  sh^n,  1.  u  usually  admitted  in  the  course  of  his  sixfh  year. 

That  a  degree  of  the  esnh's  equator  is  the  fira  A  master  of  arts  mutt  have  been  a  bachelor  of 

of  tsro  mean  proportiooais,  between  the  last  and  arts  at  leait  three  years.    After  he  has  been  a 

first  degrees  of  latitude.     2.  If  the  diameter  of  master  of  art*  seven  years,  he  may  become  a  ba- 

the  eooator  be  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  as  180  to  chelor  of  divinitv.     -^fter  he  has  been  B.D.  Srm 

179,  the  latifnde  in  which  the  degree  of  latitude  years,  he  may  become  doctor  of  divinity  ;  or  he 

win  be  equal  to  a  degree  of  the  rquator  will  be  nuy  take  the  degree  of  O.D-  per  saitum  if  he  be 

54^48^24'.    If  the  proponioo  be  3^0  to  9^,  an  BI.A.  of  \S  yean  standing.    After  a  person 

the  latitnde  comes  out  5^^  43'  51'.   3,  If  ihe  pro-  ha«  beer.  L  L.B.  five  >ea:s.  or  SLA.  seven  years, 

portioa  be  180  to  1799  the  latitude,  where  ihe  he  may  take  tb«  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.    A 

degree  of  the  awridian  will  be  equal  to  a  degree  baclieh'r  ot  physic  ot  five  years  standing,  or  seven 

of  n  drde.  whose  diameter  is  nual  to  ihe  axis  of  vears  M  A    may  become  a  Ouctor  of  Physic. 

the  cnrth,  will  be  found  to  be  35*  20*30^;  assum-  Yhe  frilowing  are  entitled  to  honorary  degrees  : 

wag  the  pmpostion  of  230  to  399,  the  lati:ude  will  privv  couo,cUors,  bishops*  dukes    marquisecs, 

be  15P  19'Sy:    fHoisley's  Trac*s.  p  "94,  Ac  ).  earU,  vi'coonu,  bamns,  sons  of  noblemen.  pcv> 

TW  laB|:ths  of  the  degrees  on  the  meridian  •  f  som  reUted  to  the  kirg,  baronets,  and  knights, 

am  ettifimd,  inrrtnst  trim  the  equator  to  the  are  entitled  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  only;    tke 

pole  vmy  acarfy  m  the  sqnare  of  the  sane  of  the  others    to   soperior   ones.    For   the   exercises, 

Jniitode.    Aad  the  lengtli  of  the  degree  at  any  ceremonica,  fees.  Isc.  on  admisiinn  to  these  tcv*. 

p'.-int,  iii0  tht  leaf  th  at  the  eqniiur,  accoimttly  ral  dsgieei  at  Cambndgv.  we  refer  to   >\'a>x*^ 
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Accoant   of  the    Cefenbiiies    la    the    Senate  DEtiCIlTfiR.  v.  (from  ^kori.)  A  diwut* 

H<Mut ;  w  toihc  Unhwniiy 'Cdendir.  der ;  4ui  wkiser  ID  tlie  contrary. 

j\t  Osford,  matteri  of  this  kmd  crt  od  neniy  DEflCIDE.  ».  (from  ifvt  amd  m»(fe,  Lw.) 

the  tame  fooling ;  though  the  expeocet  are,  we  Oeath  of  our  tikssed  Sarioor  (Prior). 

Mercv  heayier:  <he  «Kpe»cea  of  «  degreeof  y^  DEJECT,  v.  a,  idtjieio,  Latm.)  l.To 

dociorta  any  of«he^uhie8,m  trean  andset  lecii,  ^  ^            ^     gj^            |^       (flOtfboeare). 

^^2To"r"3(?  '"^  •  •"*  cho.c  ofa  ma^erof  ^  ^o  make  to  look  sad  H^d^)           ^       ^ 

arts  to  SOc.  or  30i.  ^-^       ,             i-j-.T^.-xr-i^a 

No  person  can  take  a  degree  in  either  of  the  J}^^f^7'  «'  Crfj/^c/w,  Lalui.)  Cast  dowaj 

£QgUah-uni««rsitiet  (a  degree  m  music  excepted)  amiOed  ;  low-amnted. 

vmitout  declaring  bonajide  hit  auenc  and  consent  pEJfi/CTEDLY.  ad.  (from  dejea.)  In  a 

to  every  thioj;  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  dejecied  maotier;  sadly;  faeavily  (BbOMi)« 

?ra)rer  and  Thirty-nine  Articles.  On  this  account  DGJEfCTEONESd.  s.  Lowneas  of  apirkt* 

it  is  usual  for  those  who  are  liberally  educated  DEJEXTTION.  «.  {dejtctio,  UlU)  1 .  LdW- 

among  the  dissenters,  to  study  at  one  of  the  Scotch  Tie«8   of  spirits;    melaBcholy    (i?«j^}.     2. 

univcrsititt;  but  commonly  at  Ediaburgh,  Abo--  Weakness;  inabiHty  {Arbulimt).    3.  A  stool 

deeo.  or  Glasgow  ;  and  on  this  account  probably  (Ray) 

it  is,  that  niany  of  the  studenu  at  the  Engliidi  uni-  Dejection,  in  astrology,  is  aj>p1{ed  to  a 

yersttiesaHect  to  speak  with  great  contempt  of  ^u„..  ...u^  :„  ,  .;  ,„  ^..JzAL  *»*  tfll*  ..k«-.:» 

degrees  obtained  in  Scotland.    The  fact  isTthat  in  P'^9*^^  ^^»  *"  a  sijjn  opposite  to  that  whcieio 

botki  countries  the  universities  often  receive,  as  '^  ^   ^^  Stalest   inflacnce.     Sec   Exalta- 

well  at  bestow,  honours  by  the  conferring  of  de-  '^^S^tr^.r^t^rt^w^        ^r         j.      v  r«. 

greet :  and  it  is  equidly  true,  that  while  in  one  DEJE'CTTURE.  s,  (from  dfjeei.)  The  esc- 

country  degrees  can  be  obtained  by  men  equaTIy  cremenl  {Arlmihnol). 

ignorant  of  literature  and  of  sdeace,  by  mere  re-  pEJEiiATION.  s.  (from  dtjero^  Lat.)  A 

^esdence ;  in  one  university  of  the  other  o»amry,  taking  of  a  solemn  oath. 

tiie  Brodumt  and  the  Solomomi  can  procure  de-  DEIFICATION.  «.  (deijtcaiion,  Fmadi.) 

grees  by  p^chase,  withoat  anr  eaafnioation  or  Theact  af  deiiyttig,  or  making  agod. 


nours ;  no  person  can  deny  ^t  both  in  England  ,.'  t"' V*  "•""'.  *r""&  T^ZS^u         Ulr^^ 

mad  S^tlm/d  the  tight  m^  Mimatime.  be  iiEsed,  ^»\»'J5  ^^""^^  ^°  ^  ^""^^^  '^«'^    Sec  God 

by  eonferring  those  distinctions  upon  igoorancfe,  ^^j'^^J'^J^M'^l^^-                .^         ^      . 

which  were  originally  intended  for  men  of  r«a  Av*  ^*JJS?"^  "  ^^  **"*®  ^'*  «potlwosjs. 

ta»eact  and  extensive  attainments.  DHIFORM.  a.  (from  detu  and  ^brwaa, 

Dborkcs,  ii^oo  asathematieal  «nd  pfhilosopibi-  Lat.)  Of  a  aodKke  form, 

cal  instrumenu,  are  the  divisions  b]r  which  the  To  DE/IrY.  v.  o.  (^deifiir,  French.)  1.  To 

changes  ia  tlie  things  to  which  the  instrmnents  make  a  god  of;  to  adore  as  god  {Sottih).    2. 

mrt  applied  are  iadicated.    kt  this  sense  we  speak  To  praise  excessively  ( JBocon) . 

of  the  degreea  on  a  thermometer,  &c.  ^o  DEIGN,  v.  n.  (from  daigner,  Fr.)  To 

By  Degre'es.  nd.  Gradually;  by  little  and  vouchsafe;  to  think  worthy  {Milton). 

little  (N^Pton).  To  Deign,  v.  a.  To  grant ;  to  permit  {Shak* 

DECiU^FATION.  s.  {degusialio,  Laiin.)  speare). 

A  tasting.  To  DEl'NTEGR^TE.  v.  a.  (from  d€  and 

DEHISCENT,  in  botany,  the  gapiug  or  iniegro,  Latin.)  To  diminish, 

opening  of  capsules;  it  is  also  put  for  the  sea-  DEFPAROUS.  a.  {deiparut,  Latin.)  That 

son  in  which  thb  usually  happens*  brings  forth  a  god ;  the  epithet  applied  to  the 

DEHLI,  a  province  of  Mogulstas,  in  Asia,  blesttd  Virgin, 

leaving  Junjapore  and  Bengal  on  the  N.  Jamba  DEISM,  the  doctrine  or  belief  of  the  deiib. 

on  the  N.E.  Kocar  on  the  £.  Agra  on  the  S.  Deism,  from  en^,  God,  may  |7roperly  be  used 

and  Ajmir  on  the  W.  to  denote  natural  religion,  as  comprehendmg 

Dehli,  the  i>rincipal  town  of  the  above  pro-  those  truths  which  have  a  ri^al  foundation  in 

vince;  it  is  about  ten  miles  in  circumference,  reason  and  nature;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  so  lar 

and  was  the  residenceof  the  great  Mogul  when  from  bein2  opposite  to  Christianity,  that  it  is 

Kouli  Khan  invaded  Industan.    The  Mogul  one  great  design  of  the  gospel  to  illustrate  and 

and  his  great  oflicers  of  state  were  made  pri-  enforce  it.    Trnv^i  some  of  the  ileisiical  writers 

aoners  in  their  city,  and  the  conquerors  com-  have  affected  to  use  iL     But  deism  more  pre- 

pclkd  thein  to  deliver  up  all  their  riches ;  but  cisely  signifies  that  system  of  relijgiion,  relatkig 

not  being  satisfied  with  this,  he  put  several  of  both  to  doctrine  and  practice,  which  every  man 

the  great  men  to  the  rack.    It  is  surrounded  is  to  discover  for  himself  by  the  mere  force  of 

with  a  brick  wall,  and  defended  by  a  fortress,  natural  reason,  independetHof  all  revelation. 

It  is  100  miles  N.  of  Aura.    Lat.  28.  20  N.  and  exclusive  of  it;  and  this' religion  Dr.  Tm- 

Lon.  78.  15  E.                ~  dal  and  others  pretend  is  so  ner(^t,^as  to  be  in. 

To  DEHO'RT.  v.  a,  (dekorior,  Lat.)  To  capable  of  rfceivinjj  any  addition  or  improve- 

dissuade;  to  advise  to  the  contrary  {Ward).  ment  even  from  divine  revelation. 

DEHORTAfTION.  j.  (fiom<M«r/ior,  Lat.)  DEISTS,  a  class  of  people  known  also  under 

Dissuasion;  a  oouoaellina  to  the  ooatraiy;  the   denomination    ot   Free-thinkers.      The 

Advice  against  aomeihing  (iTanr)*  deists  hold ,  that,  coaaidering  the  multiplicity  of 

DEHOfRTATORY.   c    (fiom   ddmtor,  icligioBt»  the  timuemis  ptetenots  lo  levclaucm, 

v^'O  fieboging  to  dissoadM.  And  iIk  gKcariowB  aigumento  gcncFally  id- 
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▼anced  in  proof  thereof,  ihebeit  tnd  surest  way  That  there  are  rewards  for  good  men,  and  pti* 

U  to  return  to  the  simplicity  of  nature  and  the  Titshments  for  bad  men»  both  here  and  here- 

belief  of  one  God;  which  is  the  only  truth  after.    The  positions  of  this  and  many  other 

asreed  to  by  aH  nations.    They  complain,  that  deists  have  been  examined  with  much  ability 

the  freedom  of  thinking  and  reasoning  is  op-  bv  Or.  Leland,  in  his  View  of  the  l>eistical 

pressed  under  the  yoke  of  re1i;^oa ;  and  that  Writen.    But  we  are  not  sure  that  we  need 

the  minds  of  men  are  f  idden  and  tyrannized  Sy  refer  cren  our  hesitating  readers  to  this  work» 

the  necessity  imposed  on  them  of  oelieviog  in*  satisfactory  as  most  of  iu  arguments  are.   Many 

•ooceirable  mysteries ;  and  contend  that  no-  of  the  deistical  writers  would  have  been  for- 

ihing  should  m  required  to  be  assented  to,  or  gotten  Ions  before  this,  had  they  not  been  kent 

believed,  but  what  their  reason  dearly  con-  alive  byLeland'sbook.  We  hare  always  thought 

ceives.  the  preserving  vipers  in  spirits  a  disgusting 

Dr.  CUrke  distinguishes  four  sorts  of  deists,  practice;  and  we  are  besides  conrtnced  that 

1 .  Those  who  profess  to  believe  the  existence  etcry  correct  reasoner,  whose  turn  of  mind  is 

of  an  eternal,  infintic,  independent,  intdli^nt  not  bia<ised  by  prirvious  induleence  in  vice,  on 

Bein^;,  who  made  the  world,  without  concern-  comparing  the  dilHcuhiet  and  suf>ports  of  the 

iM  himself  in  the  government  of  it.    2.  Those  purest  deism  (that  of  Herbert)  with  those  of 

who  beUe\e  the  being  and  natural  providence  Christianity,  will  find  abundant  reason  to  prefer 

of  God,  but  deny  the  difference  of  actions  aa  the  latter,  and  to  My  in  the  langaan  of  bcrip- 

morally  good  or  evil,  resolving  it  into  the  arbi-  ture,  **  Their  rock  is  not  as  our  rock,  our  enc- 

trary  constitution  of  human  kws;  and  there-  mies  themwives  being  jndges." 
fore  they  suppose  that  God  ukes  no  notice  of       DCTISTICAl^.  a,  (from  deirf.)  Belonging 

th«m.     Wiih  re8|>ect  to  both  these  classes,  he  to  the  heresy  of  the  deists  {IFatis). 
observes,  that  their  opinions  cun  consistently        DF'ITY.  r.  (cM//,  Freneh.)  1.  Divinity: 

terminate  in  notliing  but  downrig^it  atheism,  the  nature  and  essence  of  God  (//ooArr).    C. 

3.  Thnae  who,  having  right  apprehensions  con-  A  fabulous  god  {Shmk^curc).     3.  The  sup- 

ceming  the  nature,  attributes,  and  ail-govern*  posed  divinity  of  a  heathen  god  (Spentrr), 
ing  providence  of  God,  seem  also  to  have  some        DEKHER  (John),  a  learned  jestiit,  and 

notion  of  his  moral  perfections;  though  they  chancellor  of  the  niiiversiiy  of  Grata,  inStiria, 

consider  them  as  transcendent, and  such  in  na-  where  he  died  in  lGl<),  aged  i}g»  He  wrote,  I. 

ture  and  degree,  that  wc  can  form  no  true  jufig-  Velificatio,  sen  ihcooierata  de  anno  ortus  ar 

ment,  nor  argue  with  any  certainty  concerning  mortis  Domini,  I(il6,  4to.     2.  Tabnia  Chro- 

them ;  but  they  deny  the  immortality  of  human  nopraphica,  a  eapta  per  Pompeinm,  Jerosolyni& 

souls;  alleging  that  men  perish  at  death,  and  ad  dcf^tim  a  Tito  urbero,  l(i05,  4to. 
that  the  present  life  is  the  whole  of  human  ex-        DELACKRATION.    i.    (from    deiaccro, 

istence.    4. 1'hose  who  t>elieve  the  existence,  Ijit.)  A  tearing  in  pieces, 
perfections,  and  providence  of  God,  the  obli-        DELACRYMA'TION.  i.  {dclacrymctio, 

gations  of  natural  religion,  and  a  state  of  future  Lat.)  The  watcrishness  of  the  eyes, 
retribution,  on  the  evidence  of  the  lisht  of  na-        nELACTAHMON.  i.  ((/c/ac/a/tu,  Lat.)  A 

tiire,  without  a  divine  revelation :  such  as  these,  weaning  from  the  breast. 
he  says,  are  the  only  true  deists;  but  their  prin-        DELANY  (Patrick),  a  divine  of  consider- 

ciples,  he  apprehends,  should  lead  them  to  em-  able  learning  and  inacnuity.     He  was  the  son 

brace  Christianity;  and  therefore  he  concludes  of  a  farmer  in  Ireland,  and  bom  in  that  kin^- 

that  there  is  now  no  cousisteut  scheme  of  dehm  dom  about  l686.     His  leamins  and  dcm>r<i 

in  the  world.  were   acquired    at   Trinity  college,  Dublin, 

The  first  deistical  writer  of  any  note  that  ap-  where  also  he  was  elected  fellow.  He  formed 
beared  in  this  country  was  Herbert  baron  of  an  early  indmacy  vrith  Dean  Swift,  in  wliosc 
therbaiy.  He  lived  and  wrote  in  the  last  cen-  works  are  some  blight  pieces,  mostly  humonr- 
tnry.  JEIis  book,  De  Veriiate,  was  first  pub-  ous,  of  Dr.  Delany*s.  He  obtained  tome 
lifhed  at  Paris  in  l624.  This,  together  with  church  preferment  from  lord  Carteret;  and 
his  book  De  Causis  Errorum,  and  his  treatise  in  173$,  published  in  London  his  work  entitled 
De  Religione  Laici,  were  aAerwards  Dublished  Revelation  examined  with  Candour;  and  the 
in  London.  His  celebrated  work  DeKeligione  same  year  he  married.  In  1738  appeared  his 
Gentilium  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  Reflections  upon  Polygamy.  His  next  publi- 
|603,  in  4to.  and  in  1700,  in  dvo.;  and  an  cation  was  ihc  Life  of  David,  King  of  Israel : 
English  translation  of  it  was  published  at  Lon-  which  is  an  ingenious  and  elaborate  perform- 
don  in  I70&.  As  he  was  one  of  the  first  that  ance.  (See  David.)  In  1743  he  married  a 
formed  deism  into  a  s)'stem,  and  asserted  the  second  wife,  who  was  the  widow  of  Mr.  Pen- 
•nfficiency,  universality,  and  absolute  perfec-  darves  of  Cornwall.  The  year  following  he 
tioa  of  natural  religion,  with  a  view  to  discard  obtained  the  deanery  of  Downe.  When  k)rd 
all  extnu>rdinarv  revelation,  as  useless  and  Orrery  publislicd  his  Remarks  on  the  Life  and 
oeedlcit,  we  shall  sohjoin  the  five  fundamenul  Writings  of  Swi(\,  Dr.  Delany  conceived  it  ex- 
articles  of  this  universal  religion.  They  are  pedient  to  give  a  reply,  which  he  did  with  great 
these :  1.  That  there  b  one  supreme  God.  2.  spirit;  and  his  perionnance  certainly  aflb^s  a 
That  he  U  chiefly  to  be  worshipped.  3.  That  better  idea  of  tne  dean  than  can  be  obtained 
piety  and  virtue  are  the  principal  part  of  his  from  that  of  lord  Orrery.  He  contiimed  pub- 
worship.  4.  That  we  mmt  repent  of  our  sins ;  Hshing  ^mething  or  other  nearly  till  his  death, 
led  if  we  do  so,  God  will  pardon  them,    5.  which  happened  at  Bath  in  170B.    His  ber- 
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mon^  on  Social  Duties  aievery  excellent.  ^  In-  puly ;  a  commtsttoner ;  a  vkatf ;  any  one  that 

deed  all  his  worLs-  exhibit  tokens  of  real  pictj,  is  sent  to  act  for  another  (Taylor), 

as  well  as  of  vigorous  undersunding.    His  Re-  De'leoate.  o.  {delegatuip  Lat.)  Depoled; 

vel^iion  Examined  is  an  admirable  perform-  sent  to  act  for  another  (/ay /or), 

ance,  beinc  a  compleie  and  eloquent  refutation  De'legates  (Court  ol ).  A  court  wbereia 

of  many  of  the  grand  arguments  of  the  deists,  all  causes  of  appeal,  by  way  of  devolution  from 

DELAPSR     In    medicine.      See    Pro-  either  of  the  archbishops,  are  decided  Mjf- 

LAPSE.  liffeY 

DELA'PSED.  a.  (from  delapsus,  Latin.)  DELEGATION,  s.  (delegatio,  Lat.)  1. 

Bearing  or  falling  down.  A  sending  away.   2.  A  nutting  in  commitsioo* 

To  DELATE.  t>.  a.  (from  delaius,  Latin.)  3.  The  assignment  of  a  debt  to  another. 

l.To  carry;  to  convey  (Bacon).    «.  To  ac-  DELENITICAL.  a.  (rfe/efit/fc««,  Latin.) 

euse;  to  inform  against.  Ilaviiij;  virtue  to  assuage  or  ease  pain. 

DELATION.  1.  idelatio,  Lat.)    I .  A  car-  To  DELETE,  v.  a.  (from  deleo,  Latin.)  To 

riagc;   conveyance  (Bacon*.    2.  An  accusa-  blot  out. 

tjon ;  an  impeachment.  DELETERIOUS,     (deleteriuif    hknnfmu 

D£LA'TOR.«.  (ie/a/or,  Lat.)  An  accuser;  from  **ixiu»,  to  hurt  or  injure.)    Those  tub- 

au  informer  (GovernmerUqf  ike  Tongue).  stances  are  so  called,  which  are  of  a  baneful  or 

DELAWARE*  one  of  the  United  States  of  poisonous  nature. 

America,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Pennsylvania,  DELETERY.  a.  Destructive;  deadly  (JJw 

on  the  E.  by  Delaware  river  and  bay,  and  on  dilras), 

the  S.  and  VV.  by  Maryland.     It  is  ninety  miles  DELETION,  s.  (deleiio,  Latin.)  1.  Act  of 

}on^,  and  sixteen  broad;  and  in  manv  parts  is  raising  or  blotting   out.      2.'  A    dcttroction 

nnhralthy,  being  seated  in  a  peninsula  where  illaie), 

the  land  is  generally  low.  It  is  divided  into  DELF,  Delfe.  i.  (from  "Delpan,  Soxon»  to 
three  counties,  Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  dig.)  1.  A  mine;  a  quarry  (Ray).  8.  Earth- 
In  I790thenumberof  inhabitants  was  :»9. 094.  en  ware;  counterfeit  China  ware,  made  tt 

Delaware,    a   county  of   Pennsylvania,  Delft  in  Holland  (^mar/). 

twenty  miles  long,  and  eleven  broad.      In  DE LtT,  a  city  of  the  United  Provinoef, 

1790  it  contained  9,483  inhabiunts.    Chester  and  capiul  of  Delftland,  in  Holland.    It  it 

is  the  capital.  clean  and  well  built,  with  canals  in  the  streets. 

Delaware,  a  river  of  N.  America,  which  It  is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  earthen  ware, 

rihing  in  the  state  of  New  York,  in  lake  Ustay-  known  by  the  name  of  Delft-ware.     LaL  52. 

antho,  divides  New  York  from  Pennsylvania,  4  N.     I^n.  4.  24  E. 

ami  passes  through  Delaware  bay  to  the  At-  Delft>ware,  a  kind  of  pottery  of  baked 
l:\ntic,  having  Nc%v  Jersey  on  the  E.  side,  and  earth,  covered  with  an  enamel  or  white  glazing, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  state  of  Delaware,  on  the  which  ^ives  it  the  appearance  and  neatness  of 
W.  From  the  mouth  of  this  very  extensive  porcelain.  Some  kinds  of  this  enamelled  pot- 
bay,  at  Cape  Henlopen,  to  Philadelphia,  it  is  tcry  differ  much  from  others,  either  in  ineir 
\  18  miles,  with  a  sufBcieiit  depth  ot  water  for  sustaining  sudden  heat  without  breaking,  or  in 
a  «eveiJty-four  gun  ^hip;  above  Philadelphia  the  beauty  and  regularity  of  their  forms,  of  their 
it  is  navigable  for  *iloop6  up  to  the  great  falls  at  enamel,  and  of  tht*  painting  with  which  they 
Trenton,  and  for  boats  that  carry  eight  or  ten  are  ornamented.  In  general,  the  fine  and  bean- 
tonsj  fortv  mHcs  liighcr.  tiful  enamelled  potteries,  which  approach  the 

To  DEL.VY.  V,  (7.  (from  delayer,  French.)  nearest  to  porcelain  in  external  appearance,  arc 

) .  To  defer;  to  put  ofl'  ( Exodus).     2.  To  hin-  at  the  same  time  those  which  least  resist  a  brisk 

der;    to  frustrate.      3.  To  stop  or  retard  the  fire.      Again,  those  which  sustain  a  sudden 

course  of  ( Dry  den),  heat  are  coarse,  and  resemble  common  potterr. 

To  Dela'y.  v.  n.  To  stop;  to  cease  from  The  basis  of  this  pottery  is  clay,  which  is 

action  (Locke).  mixed,  when  too  fat,  with  such  a  quantity  of 

Dela'y.  s.  (from  the  verb.)  1.  A  deferring;  sand,  that  the  earth  shall  preserve  enough  of 

procrastination   (Shahpearc),    2,  Stay;   stop  its  ductility  to  be  worked,  moulded,  and  turned 

(Dry den).  easily;  and  yet  that  its  fatness  shall  be  suffi- 

DELA'YER.  s   (from  delay.)  One  that  de-  ciently  taken  from  it,  that  it  may  not  crack  or 

fcrs.  shrink  too  much  in  drying  or  in  baking.     Ves- 

DELE'CTABLE.  a.   (dclcclahilis,  Latin.)  sels  formed  of  this  earth  must  be  dried  very 

Pleading  ;  delightful  (Philips)*  gently,  to  avoid  cracking.   They  are  then  to  be 

DELE'CTABLENIiSS.  s.  Delightfulness ;  placed  in  a  furnace  to  receive  a  slight  baking, 

pleasantness.  which  is  only  meant  to  give  them  a  certain  con* 

DELE'CTABLY.  ad.  Delightfully;  plea-  sistence  or  hardness.     And,  lastly,  they  are 

santlv.  to  be  covered  with  an  enamel  or  glazing,  which 

DELECTATION,  s,  (deleciaiio,  Latin.)  is  done,  by  putting  upon  the  vessels  thus  pre- 

Pleasure;  delight  (More).  pared  the  enamel,  which  has  been  ground  very 

To  DE'LEGATE.  v.  a.  (delego,  Latin.)    1.  fine,  and  diluted  with  water. 

To  send  away.    2.  To  send  upon  an  embauy.  As  vessebon  which  the  enamel  is  applied  are 

3.  To  intrust ;  to  commit  to  another  (Taylor),  but  slightly  baked,  the^  readily  imbibe  the  water 

4.  To  appoint  judges  to  a  particular  cause.  in  which  the  enamel  is  suspended,  and  a  layer 
De^le«atb.  s.  (delegatus^  Lat.)    A  de*  of  this  enamel  adheres  to  tncir  surface:  these 


n«cK  nuy  tbvn  be  paiiiied  wiLli  culuur*  cuui- 
fnoi  of  mcuUic  caica,  minvd  and  gtouiid 
«ifc  ■  fwibtc  gttu).  Wbrii  they  arc  become 
urrhalj  dry,  Ihey  are  to  Ik:  placed  in  ilie  fur- 
B«c.  iaeluded  in  cjxs  of  liaked  earth  calkd 
<KtR,  u>d  vxpowd  lo  a  heal  capable  of  fusing 
■uMvily  ibc  enamel  which  covers  them. 
TUiWatgiTea  tofuw  the  enamel  being  much 
■mwy  I  tton  that  which  wa&Rpplied  ilArsttu 
9K«MBe  cootuKDce  ro  ihe  ware,  is  also  ilic 
tatf  ncGsaaiy  to  complcle  ihe  baking  of  ii. 
TV  fiiniace  and  cnloun  med  for  pdinlitig  this 
■«>  aie  (be  lamt  n>  liiuse  employed  lor  por- 

IJELHI.     In  geoaraphy.    SeeDBHti. 

Ut^LIA.  ill  anliquity,  »  fraiival  cclehraled 
'<a  i.Se  uUntl  of  Oclot,  cvrry  Hdh  year,  in  ho- 
ww  of  Apollo. 

IHli  .1 ,  ■  ■oriHine  nf  Diana. 

I'ELI  AC,  Deliac(js,  anioTig  i lie  ancients, 
1  [ouIicTer,  br  oue  who  fdtlened  and  siild  fowli : 
tan  weCE  ta  called  became  the  penpln  of  the 
n*r  rf  Detoi  fir»t  folloned  ilial  occupBiion. 

0F:LIACAL,  orDELiAH  PRCiBLCM.  See 

UlTLlCAriOM. 

DEUBAMENTA,  it)  antiquliy,  a  libation 
■irmt  to  the  itifernill  gnds,  which  was  alivays' 
{r4ied  downwards^  heim  this  act  vtat  r\- 
l>rr>ird  by  ihc  Word  iltftindrre. 

UELIBATJON.*.  (.dttdmtio,  Lat )  An  ei- 


E  I, 

iiiiuble  in  bear  liatdnhijis  {Sliak- 
ijtiart).     8.  Pure;  clear  (6'Aa4inenrr). 

DE'LICATELV.  oJ.  l.  Beautifully ;  wiLh 
soft  elegance  {Pnpe).  U.  Finely,  not  coarsely. 
3,  Daimily  iTagJoT).  4.  Choicely,  J.  Pu- 
lilely.     6.  Etfifiiiinalely. 

DE'LICATENESS.  j.  (from  dtlicatr.) 
The  stale  of  being  delicMc;  icnderncit;,  wft- 


Dui^MBATB.  a.  {dflUtralut. 
fNwiiHU;  war}'i  citUiied;  dl»'i 
0m«i.     CStowi  teibomi  Ktadoa 

WU'BEBATELV.W.       ■ 


■el  (Shak- 
{Haokff). 
peclly 


Ml 


Vji  waiily  {DryJen),    S.  Slowly  ;  gra- 

'feLI'BERATENESS. ..  Cireiini=p«;tion ; 
«MaeH{  eoolnen:  caution  (King  CkatUi). 
DeUBERATION.>.((/rJi/<ru(io,LiiinO 
1W  Mt  of  deliberBting;  thoughi  in  order  tu 

DO.l'B^ATl'vF..  -.  [drliltraliiB^,  Ui.) 
FiiMtuing  Kt  deliberation ;  apt  lo  coniidei. 

Dlu'ltEATtVE.  t.  [from  the  adJccLive.) 
The  fiwoufte  in  which  a  question  i<>  dclibcr- 

DBUCACY.  ».  idfheateste,  Freneh.)  I . 
DlMlioem  plra«3aineuio  ihci3slc(3fi//DR> 
I-  Aftj  iktng  highly  pleaNii^  to  ilic  lensci 
(IfUfM).  3.  SoftncM^  fetninine  beamy  (5i'(^- 
•ly).  4.  NicMyi  ininule  nccuniev  (Druden). 
t.  Nealncfti  elegance  of  dress,  fi.  Politenrss 
rf  BunMi*.  7.  Itidalgeticci  g^nllc  ireai- 
man  (Trmpit).  8.  TcoderneM;  icnipulous- 
amtl^dAuK),  g,  W^akneM  of  ccnstilulion. 
lit.  Smalloeu )  tcotihy. 

DETLICATE.  a.  idtUcaf,  French.)  l. 
Vtn  i  ftnmng  to  the  lasted  of  an  agreealile 
inovr  Ct^hr).  il.  Dainty;  desiroiu  of  c>i> 
Mai  BCM).  3.  Chnicej  selecLi  exccUenl. 
*,  ncuiof  10  Ihe  ien*M.  b.  Pine;  ccniisl' 
ing  of  null  paru  (Arbullinot).  6.  Of  polite 
(Uftneni  nol  grou,  oi  coarte.     7.  Suft;   cf- 


lic! ;  raretics  ^  thai  which  is  choice  and  dainty 

DE'LICES.  J.  pi.  IdeUiitt,  Ut.)  Plea»urt» 
{SpmicT). 

DELI'CIOUS.  a.  (Jfliaeu.T,  Fr.)  Sweet; 
delicate ;  that  aifords  iklighl ;  ogievable 
iPopt). 

DEU'CIOUSLY.  ad.  Swectk;  pleasamly; 
delightfully  ittevetalion). 

DELl'CIOUSNESS.  ..  (ffom  .l^licieu,.) 
Deliehl:  pleasure  ;  joy  (roHior). 

DELlGAaJON.  ..  idciigaae.  Utia.)  A 
binding  op,  in  surgery  ( Wiieman') . 

DEU'GHT.  J.  (dtlice,  French.)  I.  Joy; 
cnnlcDI ;  satisbction  (.Satnael).  2.  That  which 
gives  delight  {Sliaiipearr). 

TuDHLt'oBT.  v.a.  (deUctor.  lAiin.)  T» 
please;  toconteiit;  totaliify  (£«ci«]. 

To  DBLt'oHT.  V.  n.  To  hare  delight  or  plea. 
sure  in  (Ptalmi). 

DKLI'GHTFUL.  0.  (from  deli^hl  and 
full.)     Plessani;  charmiriE  (Si'rfneu). 

DELI-GHTFULLY.orf-pleasanilyjeharm. 
ingly;  with  delight  iMillou), 

UEM'GHTiaJLNESS.  ..  {(roa,  drligl,!.) 
Pleasorc  ;  comfo.i ;  sati-faclion  {Tiltohw). 

DELl'GHTSOMK.  o.  Cfioin  diliglu.) 
Heasant;  dL-iichiful  CO-to), 

DELl'GHTSOMELY.  ad.  I'leasantly;  in 
adeliuhirulniatiiier. 

DEU'GHTSOMENE.SS. ..  (from  ddighi- 
imne.)  I'leaianlncsj  i  delightful  n em. 

DELiMA,    In  botany.     See 'rtTRACiiiA. 

To  DELFNEATR.  «.  a.  (rff/ine-,  UtioO 
1.  To  make  the  first  draught  of  a  thing;  lo 
design;  toskelch.  2-  To  |>aini;  to  rvpreicnt 
a  true  lilieneu  in  picture  {Bretcn).  :;.  "tu 
describe;  lOKl  foilh  in  a  Jirely  in;iiincr  (Ra- 

DELINEATION.  ..  (.dfUucaiie.  I,nin.) 
The  first  draught  of  a  thing  {Mfrlimrr). 

DELFNQL'ENCY.  ..  {dctin,pi,Hi,a.  Lat.) 
A  fjuli;  a  Jailure  in  duty  (.Sandui). 

DELINQUENT. ..  (from  dtlinquens.  Ui.) 
An  offender  [Ben  Jotiion). 

7b  DELI'QUATE.  v.  n.  {dcHqueo,  Latin.) 
Tomeh;  to  bcdissoUcd  (Cu,f,ro7-M). 

DELigUATlON.  ..  {deligualio.  Lat,)  A 
inelting;  b  diitalving. 

DELIQUESCENCE,  dcliquoiion,  or  the 

Sradually  ine!tii>^  down  of  ciystallixed  aalii, 
mm  exposure  tu  the  air. 
DELIQUIUM,  the  liquid  stale,  inlo  whicli 
a  salt  it  reduced  by  exposure  lo  the  air.  Thtii 
alkali  reduced  hv  ibh  means  to  a  Ikjuid  ilale 
was  formerly  called  oil  of  lariar,  per  dtti^uium. 

DELiguILM   ANIMI.      SccSyKCOWI. 


DEL  DEL 

•  DELPRAMENT.  t.  (deUrameniumf  Lat.)  wliieh  eoroouaded  all  penonf  labonriag  inMb^ 

A  doiinff  or  foduh  fancy.  any  mortal  or  dangerous  disease  to  be  mttMitiT 

To  DELFRATE.  v.  n.  {deliro,  Latin.)  To  removed  to  the  adjacent  islaud  called  Rhaue. 

dole;  to  rave;  to  talk  or  act  idly.  DELPH.    Sec  Delft. 

DELIRATION.  «.  ideHraiio^  Latin.)  Do-  DELPHIN,   in  literary  history,    a  name 

tage;  folly;  madness.  given  tnthecomfuentatorf>oo  theancieiirL«ti» 

OELytllOUS.  a.  {deUrius,  Latin.)  Light*  authors,    who  were    employed    by   onler  of 

headed ;  rayinff ;  doting  {Sw^i).  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  for  the  benefit  of  tilt 

DELFHIUM.    {denrium,  from  ddiro,  to  prince,  under  the  care  and  direeiion  of  M.  d9 

rave.)  A  ibbrile  symptom,  consisting  in  the  Montausier  his  governor,  Bossuet  and  Hiiet 

p«raoo*ft  acting  or  talking  unreasonably.    It  is  his  preceptors.     They  were    thirty-nine    in 

to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  an  alienation  numoer. 

of  the  mindy  without  fever.  DELPHINIA,   in  antiquity,    ibasts  oeie* 

To  DELFVER.  o.  a.  {delivrer,  Freneh.)  1.  brated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Egina,  in  honoiw 

To  set  free ;  to  release  (Prtor).    d.  To  save ;  to  of  AchqUo,  sumamed  Delphiniua. 

Ttaooit  {Shalapfaire),    3.  To  surrender;  to  put  DELPHINIUM.    Larkspur.    In  botony, 

into  one*s  hands   (Samuel),    4.  To  give ;  to  a  genus  of  the  class  polyandna,  oider  digynia. 

oflKrr;  to  present  (Drydfti).    S.Tocastaway;  Calyxless;  petals  five;  nectary  elovtn,  elon« 

to  throw  off  {Pope),    6,  To  disburden  a  wo*  gated  behind  into  a  horn ;  siliques  three  or  one. 

man  of  a  child  (Peacham),    7*  To  speak;  to  Fourteen  species;  of  which  ^fevt*  possess  only 

tell ;  to  relate ;  to  ntter  {3w\ft),  one  capsule,  but  the  majority  three.    Tiseia 

.  To  DcLi'vBit  €9er,  r.  a.  1.  To  put  lote  an-  ase  chiefly  found  wild  in  the  sooth  of  Europe : 

other's  hands  {Skaktpeare),    2.  To  give  frooi'  three  or  four  of  which  are  cultivated  in  oav 

iMnd  to  hand  (Dryden),  gardens.    Two  or  thiee  species  in  this  orans 

Te  Delivbr  up,  v.  a.  To  surrender  {Shak-  are  perennial.    Those  chiefly  worthy  of  no* 

ipeare).  tiee  are, 

' '  DELFVERANCE.5.  (dWioniwttf,  Frencli.)  ,    l.  D.  oonsolida.    Common  larWspnr ;  fouwl 

1.  The  act  of  (seeing  from  captivity,  sLmry,  in  our  own  fields,  with  a  one-ieaM  ncefiary, 

or auy oppKesaion;  reeoue  {Jhydmn^.   2".  The  and  subdivided   stem:   the  petals  wm  esmy 

act  of  delivering  a  thing  to  another.    3.  The  detibled   byv  propagation,  and  are  in  oeUur 

aotoftmnctngdiildrea  {Shak$pean)    4.  The  usually  blue,  red,  pink,  or  violet.    Thispbui 

act  of  speaking;  utterance  (Shahfeofe),  is  caUed  in  the  dispensatories  Calciveapva, 

DELl'VERBR.'t.   {ttom  deiwer.)     1.  A  and  Con  soli  da  regal  rs,  which  see. 

saver;  a  rescuer ;  a  preacrver  (Becen).    8.  A  2.  I),  pereginum  ;  with  a  two-leaved  nae* 

idater ;  one  that  communicates  someUiing  by  tary  ;  cocol  nine-petalled ;  leaves  niany-paiUd, 

speech  or  writing  (BoyU),  obtose.    A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

DELFVERY.i.  (from  the  verb.)     I.  The  3.  D.  staphisagria.  Staves^aere;  louse iw^iCj 

act  of  delivering,  or  giving,    2.  Release;  res*  nectary  four-leaved,  shorter  than  the  pcflnls; 

cue;  saving  i^aktpiear^)*    3.  A  surrender;  leaves   palmate,  with  obuise  lobes.     lndige« 

act  of  giving  up  (Clarendon),    4%  Utterance;  nous  also  to  the  south  of  Europe.    Thrsem 

piOBuncietion ;  speech  {Hooker),    5.  Use  of  are  still  an  article  in  seme  Dbarmacopaeias; 

the  limbs;  activity  (^//eii).    0.  Childbirth,  aod  their  supposed  use  wiH  be  found  ander 

1^  Midwifery.  the  officinal  name  Sta'Phisageia,.  which 

DELL.  »,  (from  dtil,  Dutch.)  A  pit ;  a  hole  ^os, 

in  the  ground  {TMM),  DELPHINUS,  in  astronpmy,  the  Dolphin, 

DBLOS,  an  island  of  the  Archipelago,  now  an  old  northern  consieUation.    It  oonsiaia  of 

called  Dili.  There  are  abundance  of  fine  ruins,  eighteen  stars  of  the  first  sik  magnitndct,  vts. 

supposed  to  be  of  the  Temples  of  Diana  and  O.oAo.S.lo. 

Apollo,  whose  birth-place  it  is  said  to  be.    It  Delphivub,  in  zoology,  order  oelv.   Teeth 

is  six  miles  in  circumference,  but  it  is  now  in  both  jaws ;  bony.    The  species  are  the  few 

quite  destitute  of  inhabitants.    Lat.  37-  30  N'.  i*  c.  fbllowing. 

Lon.  25.  59£.  !•  D.  phocsena.    Porpoise,   or  pcNrpaa  (tr 

So  very  sacred  waa  the  island  of  Delos  held  pore  poUwn.)  Seap-hog.    Body  sobeonie ;  baok 

by  the  ancients,  that  no  hostiKticfl  were  prac-  h»«ad  ;  snout  bluntish.    Cobcur  of  the  boi^ 

tiscd  there,  even  by  the  nations  that  were  at  Woetab,  hiack  above;   white  beneath ;  heal 

war  whh  one  another,  when  they  happened  to  obtuse,  e^cs  small,  the  entrance  to  the  em 

meet  in  this  place.    It  was  called  DeK>s  from  placed  behind  them,  and  betweenthon  a  s«* 

fliixo;)  becanse  it  suddenly  made  its  appearance  noilunar  fistula;  teeth  small,  aoutr;   in  ettoll 

on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  by  the  power  of  Nep-  ja^  forty-six;  orifice  of  the  penit  near  th* 

tune.    (See  Apollo.)    One  of  the  altars  of  navel  linear ;  anus  a  little  two-tobed,  between 

Apollo,  in  the  island,  was  reckoned  among  the  that  and  the  tail.   In  the  timeaoTHenrt  VRIr 

seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  had  been  erect-  and  Elizabeth,  reckoned  a  delicacy  and  a  rofd 

ed,  according  to  mythologists,  by  Apollo  when  dish.      Inhabits   the   European   and    Baftfc 

only  four  years  olcl,  and  made  with  the  horns  oceans  •  and  is  found  at  times  on  adl  the  comH 

of  goats,  killed  by  Diana  on  mount  Cynthus.  of  our  own  country,   following  groedily  the 

It  was  unlawful  for  a  man  to  die,  or  fom  chiM  track  of  the  migralory  fishes,  as  mackerel,  htr* 

to  be  born  there;  and  an  edict  was  issued^  rings,  and  salmon;  tumbling  over  and  darting 
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m  iIk  wain;  lenph  rmm  fi»e  lo  cib'"  I*"-  ilio*  ofj  cow,  oot  of  wliich  ihe  niitk  flowej 

^!Cii.UuL  PI.LXXIV.  wh*r>  thry  nm  squeezed. 

t.  n    drlphii.      Dniphin.      Bodtr  oblciig.  We  hate  introduced  thlslastipecin  into  tlu 

mwtitk;  anoul  niFrow,  sharn,  tvitn  a  broad,  »en"9ilcltihinin,  from  Mr.  Ncil'ii  Tour  i>>ruu{^ 

MvvtatB  [imjeclion  of  ihe  ikin,  on  its  ii|>per  ihe  Htbrnlts,  in  wWph  wre  are  lold  ihnl  a  1&  of 

j«Hi  icrUnDtwIate;  twenty-one  above,  nine-  thii  species  were  driven  onrtionj  in  Shellanrf, 

BrnMow.  lockioRinta  each  other;  mouth  ex-  in  ]S05.     Mr,  Neil't  dejctiplion,  however,  is 

^nt.  i^wfaiDR  almost  to  the  thorax  i  kidney  imperfeci;  and  Dr.  Trait,  from  trhom  wchave 

pvclBaMrau.    Tnhahii^  the  European  and  Pa-  mken  thcEpeci^cnameondehnractcr.  has  given 

oil* Mat,  and  isocciisionillyfiiDndo^oor  own  a  much  belter  account  in  Nicholson'*  Jouinitt 

nsuj;  vwioii  with  vctoci  if,  preys  on  fithcj;  fnrFehniarj  I8O9,  inapsperwhlchjtntesalw, 

ni  doiCMOadv  Cuuuu  itself  to  the  back  of  that  iiin«y-rwo  of  the  «ame  mieciej  of  dHphi- 

■■1b  am  lh<7lea|)  out  of  water,  mnking  them  nus  were  slrandciJ  in  Scipav  bay  in  Pomona', 

h*w   with   ■!■  {vipei    (wims   in    neaiiy   a  one  of  the  Orkneys,  a  few  diva  prcviotn  10  the 

«^tUi>«,Mtdawyi>ppeBreoru  crooked  form,  great  storm  in  l>%embcr  IsdB, 
«rii«ti«iMnniM)j>MplueniciIinoiirpaintiag»        These    animal;    arc    gri'^viow,   generally 

I'ikainawnialt  irtmilMpiiig  out  of  wuler  it-  swimm'ng   '»  contidcrahlc    numbers.     Thry 

-^ibDW  nine  IQ'len  feet  Ions :  s ten ileter  than  rceqtiently  enter  the  bays  aroiind  itie  OrJtm^ 

iftiocwM.     Ste-Mu.Hi«t.  PI.  LXXIV.  coa>t  in  qunlortnialUsb,  whichwem<obc 

J.  O.  om.     Otanpat,    Snout  turried  up  ;  their   ftrad.      When   one   of  them   lakea   the 

Mik  bmad   ■nd  Mmle.      Another    variety,  gtoiind,  the  rest  surround,  and  cndcnvcHrloas- 

wih  OOTit  a  litll«   inmcatc;  leclb   pointeJ;  sistit:  from  this  circoimtanceseverat  of  thain 

te«l  &n  long  sad  bonv :  known  by  tnc  name  are  generally  taken  at  once.     Dr.  T.  has  Irc> 

J ■ ij^^  1^^  „f  ^^^^J  b\3.ck  ()iienily  observed  an  animal,  which  lie  — =— 
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■tare,  wbfte  beneath  J   lower  j.iw  much  longer  tiirtstobeof  this  species,  elevating  itidoTMlim 

tei  tlic    iipf)«t;    teeth  forty,   obtuse  j   eyes  and  a  considerable  part  of  its  back  above  Act 

null :  tpiiMC  two-celled;  hn  broader  at  ihe  waves,  with  a  slow  tumbling  motion  formally 

iav.  monbling   a  loj-meor.      Inhabiti   the  successive  times.  They  are  inoffensive,  and  ra- 

EnopeaD  ond  Allaniie  seas,  and  occasionally  iher  timid.    Theyart  chased  on  shore  not-im- 

•■  owti  cant* ;  twenty-four  feel  long,  twelve  frequently  hy  a  few  yawls.     They  seem  gene-- 

kmUj  like  i.  delpbis,  but  with  far  more  vio-  rslly  to  follow  one  as  a  leader  with  blind  coti- 

U-criilackt  and  adheres  to  the  bllcksofnhale^,  fidence.     He  once  was  in  a  boat  when  the  at- 

'■.:'-  -M«<f*  them  :  fights  likevrjse  with  icmpl  was  made  to  drive  a  shoal  of  them  on 

■I'tiing  them  from  the  rncks  ihty  shore;  but  when  ihey   haii  approached   very 

long  dorsal  fin.     See  Nai.  Kisl.  near  the  land,  the  foremost  turned  round  wi<h 

.   ■  '  a  sudden   leap,    and    the  whole    rushed   pftsi 

White  dolphin  ;  by  the  Rns-  with  great  velocity,  but  cnrefijlly  avoided-  the 

aaaxd  bcDu^.     Snout  coiiie.obtiiie,  in-  boat.     Thej  ore  ex treindyfel,  and  yields  con- 

*auli*»nl<}   without   dorsal   fin.     Head  slderablenuantit^of  good  oil. 

"      eye*   minule,    round,  promi-         DELPHOS,  inanliquity.nowcailrdCasITi, 

m' iIr-  fcm-heail,  diriclcd  by  a  thecapiialgrP^ocisin  A'diaia;  aDcienttymuch 

fvii  .11  (-.ich  aideof  I'ach  jaw,  celebrated  for  its  temple,  and  oracle  of  AtoUo. 

AcK<  ■■  il   fins  soft  with  Hve  This  temple  was  a  magnificent  sKoetuie',  en- 

tmtir  ■<■,    twu-loberl;    Icals  riched  with  inttuuierable  gifts;  in  it  was  tb? 

two.    ■  11-   milk.     Inhabits   the  dark  cave  Pyfliitim,  where  the  priet.tess,  named 

amk:  I*)!'  -,   aomfiiiiic*  ascends  fivers;  g'eg^-  Pythia,   sitting  on  a   tripos,    or   tlnee-legged 

(kvi ;  to  ibw  lottch  smooth  and  slippery ;  when  stool,  pttlended  to  receive  the  inspiration  nfihe 

fOoB^  dtnky  in  cvlour,  but  afterwards  white ;  god,  swelliaE,  foaming,  and  raving,  like  one 

i^hmrti  ft*t  long.    SeeNat,  Hist.  PI.  LXXV.  distracted.     The  answers  ivcre  always  anilu- 

i,  I>.    tnelat :    snniil    obtuse :    almost   the  guou),  and  so  mysterious,  that  it  R-as  difficiill 

wlioir  boily   black,  smooth,  andahininiE  like  to  nndetstand  them.     At  prrseiit  tbe  town  of 

ailed  silk. '  I'he  bock  and  sides  Jetty  black  ;  Casiri  does  not  consiLt  of  abmc  two  hundred 

tlM  bre*M  and  belty  of  a  somewhat  lighter  eo-  hoases,  and  tho»e  very  ill  built.     It  Stands  be- 

laMT.     The  general  lertgith  of  the  foR  grown  twcen  Salena  and  Livadin,  aboat  ten  miles  (fis- 

««Bi  about  iwcniy  feci.    The  body  thick.  The  tant  from  the  latter,  on  the  south  side  of  mouoi 

don>t  fir*  t^^  not  exceed  two  feet  in  leitglh,  Paniaitus,  so  famous  In  antiquity,  and  sacred 

aad  r<itinded  at  ilic  extreinity-     The  pectoral  lo  the  Muses  and  Apollo. 
(Iw  ftom  ux  to  eight  feet  hi  len^h,  narrow,         DELTA,    one  of  the  ancient  divisioits  of 

ifld  lapering  tu  tbeir  extremities.     The  head  Egypt,  so  called  From  its  triangular  ftgcrte.     It 

ob;ijic  ;  the  upper  jaw  pmjecis  several  inches  is  13O  miles  along  the  coast  from  DimieiKi  so 

DTcr  (be  lower  in  a  blunt  process.     It  has  a  Alexandria,  and  70  011  the  sides,  from  where 

s-'DIJc  •piracle.     The  foil  gniwn  have  twenty-  the  Nile  bepins  to  he  divided  into  btuncht!. 
tww  robcnnoid  shan>  teeth,   a  liKle  hooked.         DELTOID  l.£AF,  in  botany,  folium  del- 

AmoDg  tbnc  striniled  lately  in  Scapay  bav,  loides,  or  deltoideum.    Rhombeum  ex  qiiMuor 

were  tnHi]^  ynimjp;  ones,  which,  as  well  as  the  angulis,  e  quibus  lalerales  minnsa  basi  dlstaul 

«Mfm>  wanted  teeth.    The  yontigeit  measured  nuam  reliqui.    Shaped  like  a  rhomh,  having 

ifaem  ftrc  feet  in  length,  tmd  were  stilt  suck-  four  angles,  of  which  the  lateral  ones  'are  lc«s 

tiQt.    The  fcindes  had  two  teats,  larger  than  dijiant  From  the  base  than  the  others.  Or  more 
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coi  reedy, 
jLP.ce  ot  a 
{iroaches 

four  anf^es,  of  which  the  two  side  ones  are  al-  out  of  C^pt,  siccorHing  to  the  coirpuution  ot* 

ways  n«:arer  to  each  other  than  the  two  others  Petavius,  Hat.  Temp.    |iar.  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  7. 

at  the  base  aiul  apex ;  so  that  the  length  of  the  The  deluae  of  O^y^es    happened    near  dOO 

leaf  is  somewhat  greater  than  the  breadth.   All  years  before  that  otDeucaUon,  lOSO  yean  be. 

this  wilt  be  be^t  understood  by  examining  a  fore  the  first  Olympiad,  and  1796  before  Joui 

leaf  of  the  common  black  poplar,  which  is  Christ,  according  to  the  same  author,  Rat« Tern, 

given  as  one  instance  of  a  deltoid  leaf  in  Lin.  par.  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  par.  ii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  This 

nous's  Specific  Characters.     Other  instances  only  ravaged  Attica.    These  two  deluges  are 

are,  several  species  of  chenopodinm  and  atri-  frequently  mentioned,  in  ancient  Greek  au*^ 

plex :    oochlearia  danica :    aiyisum  sinuatum  thors^  under  the  denomination  of  ca/ac/y«aiKi 

mod  deltoideum.     If  it  should  oe  objected,  that  prior  and  posterior.    Of  the  like  kindTwete 

a  lcaf«annot  have  the  form  both  ot  a  delta  and  those  inundations  in  the  Netherlandu,  which, 

a  rhomb,  it  should  be  observed  in  reply,  that  in  17?7»  overwhelmed  and  coiercd  with  sea  all 

Linn^  affirms  no  more  than  that  this  leaf  has  that  part  now  called  the  gulf  Dollart  in  the 

tlic  appearance  of  a  delui,  with  a  resemblance  United  Netherlands ;  and  in  1491,  all  that  pan 

to  a  rhomb ;  and  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  situated  between  Brabant  and  Holland, 
expect  mathematical  exactness  in  substances  so        But  the  most  memorable  deluge  is  that, 

various  in  their  forms  as  lea%'es.    Dr.  Wither-  which  wc  particularly,  by  way  of  eminence, 

ing   translates  deltoideus   triangularly    spear-  call  the  deluge,   or  the  universal  deluge,  or 

shaped  ;  and  says,  that  leaves  in  this  form  arc  Noah's  flood ;  recorded  in  Scripture  as  a  genr- 

broad  at  the  base  and  nearly  triangular,  but  ral  inundation  sent  by  God  to  punish  the  CQ^ 

spear-shaped   at  the  point;   as  in  the  black  ruption  of  the  world,  at  that  time,  by  destroy- 

poplar.  ing  every  thing  (Noah  and  his  family,  and  wmt 

with  respect  to  mesembryanthemum  del-  was  shut  up  with  him  in  the  ark,  only  es- 

toidcs,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  so  named,  cepted)  from  the  face  of  the  earth.    This  flood 

because  each  side  of  its  sticculent  leave;}  is  in  makes  one  of  the  most  considerable  epochas  in 

form  of  a  triangle,  and  therefore  corresponds  chronology.     Its  history  is  given  by  MoteSp 

with  the  figure  of  the  Greek  letter  delta.  Gen.  ch.  vi.  and  vii.     Its  time  is  fixed,  by  the 

D£LTUlD£S.  ( JiXvoilq^,  from  the  Greek  a  best  chronologers,  to  the  year  from  the  creation 
or  IfXwy  and  u^,  a  likeness;  shaped  like  the  iGoG,  answering  to  the  year  before  Christ  S2g3. 
Greek  delta.)  A  muscle  of  the  superior  cxtrc-  From  this  flood,  the  state  of  the  world  is  di- 
mity, situated  on  the  shoulder.  It  ariiis  exactly  vi(]e<l  into  diluvian  and  antediluvian. 
op|)Osite  to  the  trapezius  from  one-third  part  of  The  delug;e  has  been,  and  remains,  a  subject 
the  clavicule,  from  the  acromium  and  spine  of  of  much  euQuiry  and  dispute  among  natun- 
ihe  scapula,  and  is  inserted,  tendinous,  into  the  ii>ts,  critics,  &c.  The  points  chiefly  contro- 
luiddle  of  the  os  humeri,  which  bone  it  lilts  up  verted  may  hc'reduccd  to  three  :  first,  its  ex- 
directly;  and  it  assists  with  the  supra-spinatus  tent,  viz.  whether  it  were  general,  or  partial  ^ 
and  cdracobrachialis  in  all  the  actions  of  the  secondly,  its  natural  cause  ;  and,  thiirdly,  its 
humerus,  except  the  depression ;  it  being  con-  effects. 

\cnient  that  the  arm  should  be  raised  an^  sus-         1.  The  immense  quantity  of  water  rrqui&ite 

tained,  in  order  to  its  moving  on  any  side.  to  furnish  an  universal  deluge,  has  occasioned 

DELU'DABLE.  a,  (from  delude.)  Liable  several  authors  to  suspect  it  only  partial.     An 

to  be  deceived  {Brown).  universal  deluge,  they  think,  had  been  untie* 

To  DELU'DE.  V. a.  {deludOf  Latin.)   I.  To  ces«ar>',  considering  the  end  for  which  it  was 


Jig ;  to  open  the  ground  with  as|)ade  {Pkilips).  that  could  be  yet  inhabited  :  the  country  about 

A*.  To  fathom  ;  to  sift  (Shakspcarr).  the  Euphrates,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 

Dklye.  1.  {from  the  verb.)  A  diich  *,  a  pit ;  tlie  scene  of  the  first  antediluvian  inhabitants, 

a  den  ;  a  cave  {Ben  Jonson).  was  sufficient  to  bear  them  all.     Now  Proii- 

DE'LVER.f.  (from  dr/i;e.)  A  digfior.  deuce,  say  they,  which  ever  acts  wisely  and 

DE'LUGE.  s.  {deluge,  French.)    I .  A  ge-  frugally,  would  never  have  di<;proportioBcd  the 

neral  inundation  {Burnet),    2.  An  overflow-  means  to  the  end,  so  far  as  to  overflow  the 

ing  of  the  natural  bounds  of  a  river  {Denhatn),  whole  globe,  only  to  drown  a  little  cornerof  if. 

J.  Any  sudden  and  resistless  calamity.  They  add,  that,  m  the  Scripture-language,  the 

Deluge,  DiLV VI DM,  in  natural  history,  a  whole  earth  expresses  no  more  than  all  the  ia- 

flood,  or  mjndatioit  of  walet*    roveriug  the  habitants;  and  on  this  principle  advance,  that 

earth,  either  in  the  whole  or  in  part.     We  an  overflowing  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigrb, 

meet  with  various  accounts  of  deluges  in  an-  with  a  vehement  rain,  &c.  might  answer  all 

t  lent  history,  both  sacred  and  profane  :  that  the  phenomena  of  the  deluge, 
which   happened  in   Greece,  in  the  time  of        Bvit  the  deluge  was  universal.    God  declared 

IVucnlioQj  called  diluvium  Dfucaiioncum,  is  to  Noah,  Gen.  ti.  17»  that  he  was  resolved  to 
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icitTO^f  erenr  thing  that  had  bmih  undtt  hea-  reprvMntation ;  illusion ;  e rrour ;  a  cWimetiat 

en,  or  had  Hfe  on  Uk  nrth,  by  a  Hood  of  thoupht  {Priori. 

vaten  :  tuch  wa»  the  menace ;  such  the  exe*        DELU'SJV'E.  Dblu^sort.  a.  (rrom  de^ 

ntkni.    The  ivaten,  Moses  autires  ut,  co-  iutaUf  LntinO  Ant  to  dectri? e ;  beguiling;  im^ 

"eied  the  whole  earih»  baried  all  the  moun-  posing  on  {H'ooaward.  Oianville). 
ahia.  and  were  no  leM  than  iifitencubii.«  above        DKMADtlS,  an  Athenian,  who,  from  a 

he   highest  of  ibeni:   every  thins  perished  sailor,    became  an  cloc|uent  orator.     He  was 

beretD ;  birds,  beasti,  men,  and  all  that  had  taken  priioner  at  the  battle  of  Cheronsa,  by 

i^  cxcepiing  Noah,  and  those  with  him  in  Fhilip,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  cstceiued. 

he  arfc.  Gen.  fii.  19,  &c.    Can  an  universal  lie  was  pat  to  death,  with  bin  son,  on  susp:- 

iel^ge  be  more  clearly  expressed  ?  If  the  deluge  cion  of  treason,  R.(/.  329.   One  oi  his  oratiuit^ 

lad  only  been  partial,  there  had  been  no  ne-  is  extant.     {Diod»). 

easily  to  spend  a  hundred  years  in  the  bnildinp;       D£^M  AGOGUK.  f.  (lvfAaytt7«c.)  A  rir.£« 

of  ea  ark,  and  shutting  up  all  the  sorts  of  ani-  leader  of  the  rabble  {fiouik). 
aula  therein,  in  order  10  re-stock  the  world:        DEMAIN,  or  Demisnb,   in  its  popubr 

hef  had  been  easily  and  readily  brought  from  sense,  denotes  the  lord's  manor  place,  with  tha 

boae  parts  of  the  world  not  overflowed,  into  UikIs  thereto  belonging;  which  he  and  hisan- 

hose  that  were;  at  least,  all  the  birds  would  cestorshavefrom  time  to  time  kept  in  their  own 

levrr  have  been  destroyed,  as  Moses  sayn  they  manual  occupation.    See  Makor. 
rere,  so  long  as  they  nad  wing<i  to  biVr  thoui        Dbmain,  or  Dembsne,    in  a  law  senM*. 

0  thoae  parts  where  the  flood  did  not  reach,  signifies,  aceording  to  Hottoman,  ^a/rffeaMir.»4 

f  the  waters  hid  only  overflowcti  the  neigh-  f^msnt,  the  lord's  patiiuioiiy;  called  also  d*i- 

loorbood  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  they  main,  and  by  the  civilians  dominieum.    I'lie 

oold  not  be  fifteen  cubits  above  the  highest  same  author  proves  those  lands  to  be  deinain. 

BMSDtains;  they  could  not  have  risen  to  that  which  a  man  holdeih  ori|iinally  of  himself  ; 

leight  but  they  miMt  spread  themselves,  by  the  and  those  to  befeoduMp  which  he  hoklcth  of  » 

awa  of  gravity,  over  the  rest  of  the  earth ;  un-  superior  lord.  In  England,  00  comn>on  person 

eaa,  pcrnaps,  they  had  been  retained  there  bv  a  has  any  demain,  simply  understocxl ;  for  all  de« 

oiraele;  and,  in  that  case,  Moses,  no  doubt,  pends  either  mediately,  or  immediately,  on  the 

foold  have  related  the  miracle,  as  he  did  that  crown.    When  a  man,  therefore,  in  pleaditiif, 

if  the  wmters  of  the  Red  sea,  and  the  river  would  signify  his  land  to  be  his  own,  he  saith, 

Ionian,  whieh  were  sustained  in  a  heap,  to  thatheisorwuKiscdthereof  in  his  domain,  n« 

Shre  pasaige  to  the  Israelites,  Exod.  xiv.  99,  of  fee ;  whereby  he  means,  that  although  his 

ind  Joah.  iii.  16.    Add,  that  in  regions  far  land  be  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  e«er,  yet  it  is 

■Miffe  remote  from  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  no  true  demain,  but  depends  upon  a  superior 

riB.  in  luW,  France,  Switzerland,  Germanjr,  lord,  and  he  holdeth  by  service,  or  rent  iu  heu 

Enf^fidt  ire.  there  are  frequently  found  m  of  service,  or  by  both  service  and  rent, 
plaeeamanyscoresofleagnetfromany  sea,  and        Demaik    is  sometimes  also  taken,  more 

even  in  thie  tops  of  high  moonuins,  whole  largely,  for  lands  and  icnvments  held  for  life, 

trees  sunk  deep  under  ground;  as  also  teeth  &c.  and  sometimes  more  strictly  fur  such  only 

and  bones  of  animals,  fishes  entire,  sea-shells,  as  are  generally  held  in  fee. 
nra  of  corn,  ice,  petrified;  which  the  best       Demain  is  sometimes  again  used  Tir  a  di*- 

natoraliftts  are  agreed  could  never  have  come  tinction  between  those  lands  that  the  lord  of  a 

there  but  br  the  deluge:  to  which  may  be  manor  has  in  h  19 oivn  hands,  or  in  the  hands ot 

added  the  almost  onivenui]  traditions  of  this  his  lessee,  demised  u]h>u  a  rent,  for  a  term  ol 

^reat  event  in  all  countries  of  the  globe.  *  years,  or  life ;  and  such  other  Uitd«,  periainini^ 

The  omsidcration  of  the  various  theories  to  the  said  maimr,  %vlirch  belong  to  the  free  or 

which  have  been  offered  to  account  for  the  copy- holders.    The  reason  why  the  copy -hold 

eauM,  esLpl.iin  the  effects,  and  evince  the  rea-  is  accounted  demain,  is  because  they,  who  nre 

lonableness  of  a  belief  in  the  deluge,  would  tenant*  to  it,  are  judged  in  law  to  have  no  otlier 

cake  up  much  more  space  than  we  can  de«-ote  right  but  at  the  will  of  tbe  lord  ;  so  that  it  is  fr^ 

n  the   pur|)Osc.     We,  therefore,  refer  those  putedMill,aftera8ori,  tobein  the1ord*shandH; 

fvheae  inclination  leads  Ihein  to  such  disquisi*  and  yet,  in  common  speech,  that  is  ordinarily 

lion^  to  the  following  i*prks.     Burneti  Tel-  called  demain  which  ii  neither  free  nor  copy- 

bria^Theor.  Saera*    Keilrs  Examination  of  free. 

Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  Whision*s  New        Demaiit,  again,  is  used  in  a  more  special 

Ibcory  of  the  Earth,  and  KeiU**  Remarks  on  signification,  in  opposition  to  frank -fee. 
litlo ;  Saurin*!  Dissertations,  Deliiny*s  Revcla-        DEM. AND.  s.  (drmande,  Fr.)  1.  A  cluim  -, 

ion  examined  with  Candour,  VVhitehurst  on  a challen^^ing  (Locke).     8.  A  quediion,  an  in- 

ihc  Formation  of  the  Earth,  Br\'ant'sj\nalysis  terrogation.    3.  The  calling  fur  a  thing  it> 

)f  Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  ti.,  and  Kirwan's  order  to  purchase  it  {Addi$on). 
Piiper  in  the  ^ntth  volume  oF  the  Transactions        Dbmakd,  in  law,  calling  upon  a  man  for 

9f  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  or  any  other  thin^ 

n  Dt^LunB.  1^.  a.  r from  the  noun.)  l.To  due.     By  the  several  statutes  of  lifi:itaiioii. 

ifown;  to  lay  totally  onder  water  (B/Aci^More).  debts,  claims,  &c.  are  to   be  demanded  an«l 

I.  To  overwhelm;  to  cause  to  sink  {Pope).  made  in  time,  or  they  will   be  lost  by  law. 

DELUSION,  a.    {delMsto^   Latin.)    1 .  A  There  are  two  manner  of  demands,  tlie  una 

cbflit;  gotle;  deceit;  Utacherr.    S.  A  false  in  deed,  the  other  in  hiw ;  indeed,  i>s  lu  e\  cry 
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ffe£>^  there  1%  an  cspccsidemaiia ;  io  Ui*^  m  DEMETRIUS  PH ALEHUS*  a  cdebntnl 

in  every  entry  in  land,  dnircss  for  icht,  taking  orator  aiid  prri|jaietic  phikMOpher,    was  the 

or  leixioff  of  goods,  and  tuch  like  acts,  which  scholar  of  Thcophnfttus.  He  acqaiicd  ao  mncit 

fiuj  be  done  without  any  words,  are  demands  authority  at  Athens,  that  be  gmemcd  the  dtf 

io  law.  for  ten  years  ;  and  ruled  with  so  much  wisdom 

Where  there  u  a  doty  which  the  law  makes  and  rirtue,  that  the?  set  up  thirty-sis  statues  io 

payable  on  demaad,  no  demand  need  be  made ;  honour  of  him.    Demeuios  composed  more 

but  if  there  be  no  doty  till  demand,  in  such  works  in  prose  and  %er9e  than  any  other  pnipe- 

Cdse  there  most  be  a  demand  to  make  the  duty,  tetic  of  his  time ;  and  his  writin|p  ooosiated  of 

To  Dema'sd.  v.  a.  {demander,  French.)  'l.  pcietry,  history,  politics,  rhetoric,  harangncs. 

To  claim  ;  to  ask  for  whh  authority  {Shak-  and  embassiesl     None  of  them  are  extant  qt« 

tpean,,     8.    To    question;    to    interrogate  cept  hit  rhetoric,    which  is  usually  ptintcd 

iPeackmM).  among  the  Rbdorcs  Sdecti. 

DEMAOiDABLE.    a.     (from    demand.)  DftMETRiof ,  a  cynic  philosopher,  disciple 

Toat  may  be  demanded,  requested,  asked  for  of  ApolloniosTyanBUS,  in  the  ageof  Caligtus. 

tBacofi).  The  emperor  wnhed  to  gsin  the  phihnopher  ta 

D£MAC)iDANT.  r.  (from  demand.)  He  his  iuterest  bv  a  large  present;  hot  Demetrios 

who  is  acmr  or  plaintiff  in  a  real  action  {Coke),  refused  it  with  indigtiaijon,  aiid  said.  "  If  Ca« 

DEMA'NDER.  s.  {demamdeyr,  French.)  1.  ligyla  wish  to  bribe  me,  let  him  tend  me  his 

One  that  requires  a  thing  with  authority,    t.  crown."    Vespasian  waa  displeaaed  with  hk 

One  that  asks  a  question.    3.  One  that  asks  insolence,  and  banished  him  lo  an  iskad.  The 

for  a  thing  in  order  to  purchase  it  {Carew).  4.  cynic  derided  the  pomshment,  and  bilterly  in- 

A  danner ;  one  that  ifemands  a  debt.  vcighed  ag^nst  tne  emperor.    He  died  m  i 

DEM  ARCHUS»  in  antiquity,  the  chief  of  a  great  old  age ;  and  Seneca  obsenrea,  that "  na* 

region  or  district.    The  chief  ni^patrale  of  the  ture  had  brounbt  him  i*>rth  to  show  mankind 

citv  of  Neapolis  was  also  called  demarchos.  that  an  exalted  genios  can  live  sccnreLy^  with* 

DEMEfAN.  i.  (from  ^naeiicr,  Fr«)  Mien ;  out  beiiut  corrupted  by  the  vices  of  the  worU.* 

presence ;  carriage  (Spemer).  DEMI,  (deait,  Fr. from  dtaiiifiaon,  Lst.)  A 

To  DtuwfAwT.  V.  a.  (from  deweiicr,  Fr.)  wi>rd  much  used  in  composition  with  other 

1.  To  behave;  to  carry  one's  self  (Tltfo/sen).  words  m  signify  half.     In  words  bornmol 

f .  To  lessen ;  to  debase;  to  undervalue  {Skak-  from  the  L^tin  we  use  aemi.    See  SsMi. 

spean).  DEMI  BASTION,  n  fiirtification  hniflg 

DEME'ANOUR.  t.  (dememer,  Fr.)   Car-  only  one  &ce  and  one  flank.    Ste  Bajtiov. 

liage ;  behaviour  (  Clarendon).  DEMI-CADENCE,  a  term  used  in  chuicb> 

DEME^ANS,  orDcMS'siiBs.  s.  ^/.  An  es-  music.^  When  the  last  or  fiiuil  sow^  «f  s 

tate  in  lands.  verse  in  a  chant  is  on  the  kev-note,  it  is  calkd  s 

To  DEME^NTATE.  v.  ■•  {demento,  Latin.)  full,  or  OMnpletc  Ciidence :  Ut  if  it  fall  tm ai-.f 

To  make  mad.  other  than  the  key-note,  as  the  fifUior  third,  u 

DEMENTATIOX.  J.  (dementaiio.  Lit.)  takes  the  name  of  an  im)>erf«ct  or  demio- 

Making  mad.  or  frantick.  dence.    The  termination  m  this  case  is  po»i- 

DEME'NTIA.   {dementia,  from  dc    and  poned  to  the  suoceedinse  verse.    Almost  all  onr 

meiu,  without  mind.)  Madness,  delirium,  ab-  double  chanis  afford  exaniples  of  a  demic- 

scnce  of  intellect.  dence.  (fiii«^). 

DEMERARA,  or  Dembrary.    Sec  Is-  DE^M I-C AN KON  (Lowest).  Agimtgua 

.'EQij  iBo.  that  carries  a  ball  thirty  pounds  weigh L 

DEME'RIT.  r.  {demerile.  Ft.)  The  oppo-  Di'mi-cavmov  (Ordinary).  A  great  guo 

site  to  merit;  i!l-deser\'ing  (Timpie).  that  carries  a  shot  thirty-two  pounds  weigla. 

To  Deme'riv-  e.  a.   {demeriler,  Fr.)  To  Dk'm i-c a kn oar  (Of  the  greatest  sire).    A 

deserve  blame  or  punishment.  gun  that  carries  u  ball  of  thirty-six  pounds 

DEMERSE  LEAF,  in  botany,  growing  be-  wei^t  (  Hlikint). 

low  the  suriaoe  of  the  water.    Frequent  in  DEMI-CROSS,  an  instrument  nied  by  llie 

aquatic  plants.  Jim  mint  explanation  applies  Dutch  to  take  the  altitude  of  the  sun  or  a  star 

Io  tubmcxse.  at  sea ;  instead  of  which  we  use  the  cross-siafft 

DEME^HSED.  a.  (from  demersus,  Latin  )  or  fores taff. 

Plunged ;  drowned.  DFM 1-CU  LVERIN  (Of  the  loweat  size). 

.  DEMIiyKSION.  t.  {demersio,  Cutio.)     A  A  aun  ihat  carries  a  hall  nii>e  pounds  weight, 

dro^vninz.  Ue^mi-culverin  (Ordinar)').    A  gun  that 

DEMESNE.    See  Demaih.  carries  a  ball  ten  pounds  eleven  ounces  weight. 

DEMETiE,  in  ancient  geography,  were  in-  De'mi-culvekik     (Elder  sort).     A  ^un 

habitants  of  South  Wales,  occupying   thi«e  that  carries  a  ball  twelve  pounds  eleven  ouucei 

parts  which  are  now  called  C^aeriiuithenbhirc,  weight  {Clmendon), 

Peaibroke«hire.  and  Cardiganshire.  DE^MI-DEVIL.  r.    Haifa  devtl    (^ftol- 

DEMKTRIA,    i.i  antiquitr,   a  festival  in  iqieare). 

honour  of  Ceres,  called  by  the  Creeks  Dc-  l>EMIDITON£,  in  music,  a  minor  third. 

inHer.  DE'MI-GOD.  i.   An  hero  partakii^  of  di- 

DEMETRIOWITZ,  a  town  of  Smolen-  vine  nature  ;  half  aged  (Pope), 

sko,  in  Russia,  seated  ou  the  river  Ugra.   Lat.  DE'MI-LANCE.  s.  A  light lanoe(Dr«te). 

-  40  N.    LoQ.  30.  5  £.  DEMI-LUNE,  or  HALt-MOOH,  a  mOL 
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fi.uikei]  bastion,  placnl  be^re  the  point  of  a  thematical  !»tut]ics  in  FraDce.aiid  peifcclad  him* 

bastion  when  it  it  tno  weak.  Mflfai  London  ;  where  a  mediocrity  of  tort  una 

DKMI-QUAVEH,  a  note  in  inii»ic,  t%vn  of  obliized  him  to  employ  hit  talents  id  this  way^ 

which   art:  equal    to  a  -quaver.     Sec  Skmi-  and  to  rc>ad  public  lectures  for  his  belter  sup- 

QUAVBK  andOuAVEt.  port.     TiiePrincipiaMathematicaof  Newton, 

DEMISEMIQUAVKU,   in    xnukir,   one-  which  chance  15  said  10  hive  thr^m-n  iu  Lis 

fmjiih  of  a  quaver.  w.iy,  made  him  couiprelicnd  at  once  hovr  JkUe 

DE.MlTONI£.     In    mwic.     See    Ssiai-  hf  had  advanced  in  the  science  he  profnsed. 

TOKB.  He  fidl  hjid  to  work  :  he  succeeded  ashewcut 

DE'MJ-WOLF.    s.   Half  a  wolf  (^toi-  abn^ ;  and  he  noon  became  connected  with, 

spemit).  and  celebrated  among,  the  first-rate  inathemj* 

DEM  rs£.  1.  (from  demetrtt  demit,  demise,  ticians.    His  eminence  and  abilities  soon  open- 

Fr.)  Death  ;  decease  sStci//).  ed  tu  him  an  entrance  into  the  Royal  Society  of 

7«Demi'sb.  r.  a  {dtmise,  Fr.)   To  grant  London,  and  afterwards  intu  the  Academy  oi 

«c one's  death;  to  bequirath  {Swift).  Sciences  ut  Paris.     His  merit  was  so  known 

D£3bIl^IO\.  i.  {demissio,  Lai.)    Deicra-  and  acknowledged   by  the  former^  that   they 

dation;  diminuiinnof  dignity  (I.* ^i/raff/r^*).  judged  him  a  fit  person  to  decide  the  Uinuia 

TV  DEMIT.  V.  a.  (fUmiiio,  l^it.)  'lode-  contest  between  Newton  and  Leibnits.    'II14 

press ;  to  hane  down  ;  to  let  fall  (Btcwh),  collection  of  ihe  Academy  of  Paris  coDtuins  uo 

DEMIURGE,  (from  Iv^v*  wnich  denotes  meaK>ir  of  this  author,  who  died  at  Loodou, 

a  public  senaut,  aiid  i^yw,  work.)  In  the  my-  Nov.  l7-'^4.  soon  after  his  admission  into  it; 

tboloRV  «)f  the  eastern  philtts^phers.  was  one  of  but  the  Phtlomphical  Transactions  of  LimkIou 

the  &>\\%  employed  Itv  the  S«ipreme  Deity  in  have  several,  and  all  of  them  interestitig.    JEle 

the  creation  of  the  wortd.  He  h^d  a  compound  nnblished  also  some  capital  works,  such  aa, 

character  lif  shiniii<r  <¥iriu(-s,  and  excessir«  »rro-  Miscellanea  Analytica.  de  seriebua  et  qoadratu- 

pacc  and  amliiiion.  ris,  &c.  I730t  4  to'.    But,  perhaps,  he  naa  been 

DE'MOCRACY.  t  {^fun^lim.)  A  form  of  more  generally  known   by  his  Doctrine  of 

nveinmeiit,  in  which  the  MnereiKn  power  is  Chances,  or.  Method  of  calculating  the  Pro- 

Iod|ce<l  in  the  body  of  the  people  {Temple),  babilitiet  of  Events  at  Play.    This  work  wa^ 

DEMOCR.VriCAL.  e.  (froinc/eaiocracv.)  first  printed  1718,  in  4to.  and  dedicated  totir 

Pertaining  to  a  popular  government  ^  popular  Isaac  Newton:  it  was  reprinted,  1734,  with 

[Brown),  great  alterations  and  improvements ;    a.id  s 

DEIMOCRITUS,  a  famous  philosopher  of  third  edition  was  afterwarns  published  with  ad- 
antiquity.  He  was  btirn  at  Abdera  in  Thrace,  diiions.  and  u  Treatise  on  Annuities,  dedicat«4 
about  400  B.C.    His  father  wai  a  man  of  p;<n-  to  lor^l  Carpenter. 

digiout  wealth,  but  l>emocritu«  preferred  phi-  To  DEMOLISH,  r.  e.  {iemoihr,  Fr.)    To 

kaopby  ti>  riches,  and  spent  the  whole  of  his  throw  down   buildings;   to  raxei   to  destroy 

ii^tnmony  in  travellin|(  to  acquire  knowledge.  {TiUnttov). 

rhere  was  a  law  in  his  country,  that  whoever  DEMO'LISHEK. «.  (from  demoHsk.)   OmO* 

reduced  himself  to  poverty  shouU  be  deprived  that  throws  down  btildinff*  }  a  destroyer. 

vt  the  rites  of  sepulture.     Democritus  had  in-  DEMOLi^TION.  s.  (from  demoittf:,)  The 

rurred  litis  rigid  sentence,  but  his  talents  were  act   of  ovcitiuuwing    builtlings;    desiruciiuu 

vj  greatly  admired,  that  the  ma{{istrates  decrord  {Surift), 

he  shoulH  be  buried  ai  the  public expeuce,  «nd  DE'MON.  t.^dttmvn,  I^t.)  A  spirit ;  gene* 

hssides  made  him  a  libenl  preient.    Some,  r&Mv an  evil  spirit;  a  devil.    See  Oamoh. 

however,  charged  liim  with  insanity,  and  Hip-  DKMONi'ACAL.  Dbmo'mi  ack.  a.  (frona 

iXKratcs  was  sent  for,  to  cure  him ;  but  the  phy«  demon,)     I .  Belonging  lo  the  devil ;  devilish, 

sician  made  no  scruple  t'»  say,  that  thev  who  (See  Djcmoviac.)    y.    Influeiiad    by  the 

had  sent  for  him  were  more  mad  than  tne  pa-  dc\il  {Milton). 

lient.     He  is  said  to  have  put  oul  his  eyes  that  DEMON!  ACK.  t.  (from  the  adjective. j 

he  micht  be  able  to  phiinsopliize  tlie  better ;  One  possessed  by  the  devil  {BentUy)* 

but  KhU  is  n(4  well-founded.    He  was  cuu*  DEMCyNlAN.  a.Deulish  (itfii/oa). 

stautly  lauA^iiti;;  at  the  f<Jlle«  of  n^akind,  and  DEMONOCRACY.  s.  (Im^^f  and  Ww.) 

therein  diii'ercd  from  Hcraclitus,  who  was  al-  The  power  of  the  de«'il. 

ways  weruioz  for  the  same  cause.    He  dleil  at  DtM(^N(yLATRY.  9.  (^/4m  and  ymtfmm.) 

the'  age  ot  109,  BJC.  36 1 .     None  of  his  writ-  The  power  of  the  devil. 

ings  have  c^ikic  down  10  us.    He  was  the  au-  DEMONCXLOGY.  i.  (Iimum  and  Mylb*) 

thor  of  tlie  atomical  philoiophy,  and  the  prew  pisconrsr  of  the  nature  of  devils. 

cursor    of    Epicurus.     Pliny   nnmben    ncni  DCMCXNSTRABLE.  a.    {dfmomtroliiit^ 

among  those  who  had  a  knowledge  of  chemical  Lat.)    That  may  be  pff»ved  Iteyond  doubt  or 

and  magical  aru,  which  he  learnnl  of  the  E^p-  contradiction  }    that    may  be    made  evident 

tian  priests.  (Glanviiie). 

DEMOIVKE  (Abraham),  an  eminent  ma-  DEMCKNS'IHABLY.  ad.  In  s.ich  a  man- 

thcanatician,  was  born  at  Vitri  in  Cbaflapagnc*  ner  as  admits  of  certain  proof;  evidently  (C/#* 

May  1^7.    The  relocation  of  iha  aWt  of  rendaWj) 

NaaUj  in  1686,  determined  him  10  fly  into  To  DEMCNSTRATE.  v.  a.  (JemoR#*ru, 

England,  aodner  than  abandon  the  rel^n  of  Lai.)  To  prove  with  the  highest  degree  ut  uer- 

hk  frthert,    lb  laid  ike  foundation  qi  hn  ma-  uinty  {Tiiioinn) . 

\ 
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DEMONSTRATION,  t.    {demonslralio.  The  schoolmen  make  two  kindii  oY  demon' 

I^t.)  l/lliehighest  degree  ofdedncibleor  or-  straiion  :  the  one  t»  **ori,  or  propter  qmodi 

g,iinn:nta1  evidence  {Hooker),    2.  Indubiuble  wherein  an  efFect  is  proved  by  the  next  cause, 

evidenceof  the  senses  or  reason.  As  when    it    is  proved,   that   th^   mooo  is 

Dbmoitstration,  in  lo^,  a  syllogism  in  eclipsed,  because  the  earth  is  then  between  the 

form  containing  a  clear  and  irrefragable  proof  sun  and  moon.    The  second  t«  rit,  or  quia ; 

of  the  truth  of  a  proposition.  wherein  the  cause  is  proved  from  a  rennoic  ef> 

A  demonstration  is  a  convincing  argument,  feet :  as  when  it  is  proved,  that  fire  is  hoc,  be- 

the  two  first  propositions  whereof  are  ceruin,  cause  it  burns  ;  or  that  plants  do  not  breathe, 

clear  and  evident ;  whence  of  necessity  arises  because  they  are  not  animals ;  or  Jthat  there  is 

an  infallible  conclusion.  a  God  from  the  works  of  creation.  The  former 

The  method  of  demonstrating  things  in  ma-  is  called  demonstration  h  priori,  and  the  latter 

thematics  is  the  same  with  that  of  drawing  demomtration  it  posteriori, 

conclusions  from  principles  in  logic.  In  effect,  Dkmomstrattok    (Aifirmaiire),  is  that 

the  demonstrations  of  mathematicians  are  no  which,  proceeding  by  afiirmative  and  evident 

other  than  aeries  of  ent^Tnemes;  c%'cry  thing  propositions,  dependent  on  each  other^  ends  in 

IS  concluded  by  force  of  syllogism,  only  omit-  the  thing  to  be  demonstrated, 

ting  the  premises,  which  either  occur  of  their  Dbmovstration  (Apagogical).  See  Apa- 

own  accord,  or  arc  recollected  by  means  of  oogical. 

QitQtations.    To  have  the  demonstration  |)er-  Demonstration  (Geometrical ),  b  thai 

Nct,  the  premises  of  the  syllogisms  should  be  framed  of  reasonings  drawn  from  the  elementi 

proved  by  new  syllogisms,  till  at  length  yon  of  geometry. 

arrive  at  a  syllogism,  wherein  the  premises  are  Demonstratiov  (Mechanical),  ia  that* 

either  definitions,  or  identic  propositions.  the  reasonings  whereof  are  drawn  from  the 

Indeed  it  might  be  demonstrated^  that  there  roles  of  mechanics, 

cannot  be  a  G;enu)ne  demonstration, i.  e.  such  a  Demonstratiov    a    PRtoRi,    it    thai 

one  as  shall  gi^'c  full  conviction,  unless  the  whereby  an  effect  is  proved  from  a  cause,  either 

thoughts  be  directed  therein  according  to  the  a  next,  or  remote  one  ;  or  a  conclnsion  proved 

rules  of  syllogism.    Clavius,  it  is  well  known,  by  something  previous,  whether  it  be  a  causey 

resolved  the  demonstration  of  the  first  proposi-  or  only  an  antecedent. 

tion  of  EucHd  into  syllogism;  Herlinus  and  DEMosrsTRATioir  A  posteriori,  is  that 

l>asipodius,  demonstrated  the  whole  six  first  whereby  either  a  cause  is  proved  from  an  effect, 

books  of  Euclid,  and  Henischus,  all  arithmetic,  or  a  conclusion  is  proved  by  something  pos- 

m  the  syllogistic  form.  terior ;  whether  it  be  au  effect,  or  only  a  con* 

Yet  many  persons,  and  even  mathematicians,  sefanent. 

nsually  imagine,  that  mathematical  demonstra-  DEMO'NSTllATl  VE.  a,  (demonstmtivut^ 

tions  are  conducted  in  a  manner  far  remote  from  Lntin.)  I .  Having  the  power  of  demonsiration  ; 

thelaws.ofsyllogism;  so  farare  they  from  allow-  invincibly  conclusive;   certain    {Hooker).   2. 

ing  that  those  derfve  all  their  force  and  convic-  Having  tne  power  of  expressing  clearly  {Dry' 

tion  from  these.     But  we  have  men  of  the  first  dfn),     3.  Tfiat  which  shows:  as  demonstra' 

rank  on  our  side  the  question.     M.  Leibnitz,  live  pronouns. 

for  instance,  declarer  that  demonstration  to  be  DEMCyNSTRATIVELY.    ad.   1.    With 

firm  and  valid  which  is  in  the  form  prescribed  evidence  not  to  be  opposed  or  doubted  {Suuik), 

by  logic  ;  and  Dr.  Wallis  confesses,  that  what  9.  Clearly  ;  plainly  ;  wiili  certain  knowledge 

is  proposed  to  be  proved  in  mathematics  is  de-  {Brown). 

diiced  by  means  of  one  or  more  syllogisms  :  DEMONSTRATOR,   s.    (from    demon- 

the  great  Huygens,  too,  ob»er\*es,  that  para-  trate,)    One  that  proves  ;  one  that  teaches. 

los^isms  frequently  happen  in   mathematics,  DEMO'NSTRATORY.  a.  (from  demon- 

through  want  of  obierving  iheayllogistic  fonii,  strate.)  Havinj?  the  tendency  to  demonstraie. 

See  Syllogism.  DEMOSTHENES,  the  celebrated  orator  of 

Problems  consist  of  three  parts :  a  proposi-  Athens,  was  son  of  a  rich  blacksmith,  called 

tion,  resolution,  and  dembnstration.  Demosthenes,  and  of  Cleobule.    He  was  hot 

In  the  proposition  is  indicated  the  thing  to  seven  years  of  age  when  hia  father  died»  and 

be  done.  his  guardians  having  embezzled  the  greatest 

In  the  resolution,  the  several  stepg  are  or-  part  of  his  possessions,  his  education  was  totallr 

dcrly  rehearsed,  whereby  the  thing  proposed  is  neglected  ;  and  for  whatever  advances  he  Riade 

performed.  in  learning,  he  was  indebted  to  his  own  in- 

Uisily,  in  the  demonstration  it  is  shewed,  du^trv  and  application.     He  becajpiie  the  pupil 

that  the  thinacs  enjoined  by  the  resolution  being  of  Isa^ns  and  Plato,  and  applied  himself  to  study 

done,  that  which  was  required  in  the  proposi-  the  orations  of  Isocraies.     At  the  apeof  17»  h- 

tion  is  effected.     A*  often,  thrrefore,  as  a  pro-  gave  an  early  proof  of  his  eloquence  and  abili- 

blem  is  to  be  demonstrated,  it  is  converted  mto  ties  against  his  guardians,  from  whom  he  oIm 

^  theorem  ;  the  resolution  being  the  hypoihe-  lainccl  the  retribution  of  the  greatest  part  of  his 

sh,  and  the  proposition  the  thcfia :  for  the  ge-  estate.     His  rising  talents  were,  however,  im- 

neral  tenor  of  all  problcna  to  be  demonstrated  pedcd  by  weak  lunes,  and  a  difficnitv  of  pro- 

i<  this;  that  the  thing  prescribed  in  the  reso,-  nunciati'on,  especially  of  the  letter  g,  but  thesa 

lotion  being  performed,  the  thing  required  is  o'bstacles  were  soon  coiiouered  by  unwearied 

done.  application.    To  correct  the  stammering  of  hit 
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xoice,  he  snoke  with  pebhlet  in  hit  mooth  ;    the  orator  is  providing  for  the  nfcly  of  the  re. 
and  removcathedistortiuii  of  his  features,  which    public,  he  forgets  not  hinisctf,   nor  permits 

accompanied  his  utterance,  by  watching  the  othen  to  forzet  him.     Demosthenes  seems  ta 

motions  of  his  coanteoance  in  a  looking-slau.  escape  from  nimielf,  and  to  see  nothing  hut  hin 

That  hu  pronunciation  might  be  loud,  and  full  country.     He  seeks  not  elegance  of  exprr ssion  -, 

of  emphasis,  he  frequently  ran  up  the  steepest  unsought  for  he  possesses  it.     He  is  superior  to 

and  most  une\en  walks,  where  his  voice  ac^  admiration.    He  makes  use  of  language,  ti  a 

tjoired  force  and  energy;  and  on  the  sea-shore,  modest  man  does  of  dress,  qnly  to  cover  him. 

when  the  wares  were  uncommonly  agitated.  He  thunders,  he  lightens.     He  is  a  torrent 

he  declaimed  aloud,  to  accustom  himself  to  the  which  carries  every  thing  befure  it.    We  caru 

noise  and  tumults  of  a  public  assembly.     He  not  criticise,  because  we  are  nut  ourselves.    His 

alto  confined  himself  in  a  subterraneous  cave,  subject  enchains  our  aueniion,  and  makes  us 

to  devote  himself  more  closely  to  studious  pur^  forset  his  language.    We  lose  hiin  from  out 

suite;  and  to  eradicate  all  curiosity  of  appearing  sisnt :  Philip  alune  occupies  our  mind*.  I  am 

in  jmblic,  he  shaved  one  half  of  his  head.     His  delighted  with  both  these  orators;  but  I  con- 

abilities,  as  an  orator,  raised  him  to  consequence  fess  that  I  am  less  affected  by  the  infinite  art 

at  Athens,  and  he  was  soon  placed  at  the  head  of  arKl  magnificent  eloquence  of  Cicero,  than  by 

government.    In  this  public  capacity  he  roused  the  rapid  simplicity  of  Demosthenes. **     Iji 

hts  countrymen  from  their  indolence,  and  ani-  Harpe,  also,  has  some  tine  remcrks  on  the  dif* 

matedihemafaintt  the  encroachment  of  Philip  fcrent  kinds  of  eloqueiice  of  Cicero  and  De- 

5f  Macedonia.      In  the  battle  of  Cheronva,  mosthenes,  and  their  ctmipanitive  fitness  for  the 

however,  Demosthenes  betrayed  his  piisillani-  audiences  thev  liad  resuectively  to  address :  but 

mity,  and  sared  his  life  by  flight.    After  the  they  are  too  long  to  be  trauicribed  into  this 

death  of  Pliiiip,  he  declared  himself  warmly  place. 

a2aintt    his    son    and   successor,   Alexander.        Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  composed  66 

Hioutrh  he  had  boasted  that  all  the  ^old  of  orations,  of  which  only  a  few  have  resched  our 

Macedonia  mutd  not  tempt  him,  yet  he  suf-  time«.     Among  the  best  editions  of  these,  arc 

fercd  himself  to  be  bribed  by  a  small  golden  that  of  Frankfort,  l604,  folio,  with  Woltiui*s 

nip  from  Harpalus.    This  forced  him  to  retire  Ijiiin  version  ;  of  Reiske,  12  vols.  8vo.  Leins. 
to  l^ina,  whence,  when  Antipatrr  made  war     1770;   of  Auger,  4li».  Psris,    1790.    Of  tfl^r"^ 

a;zainst  Greece,  he  was  recalled  and  received  select  orations  the  best  edition  is  by  Monntenoy. 

with  much  splendor  at  Athens.     His  triumph  Cant.   1731.  Loud.  Oct.  178^.  The  curious 

and   popularity  were  but  of  short  duration,  in  bibliography  are  very  eager  to  obtain   the 

Anti|>ater  and  Cratcrus  were  near  Athens,  and  genuine  eilitinjirincfps  of  Demosthenes,  which 

demanded  all  the  orators  to  be  f^iven  up.     l^e-  is  bv  .Mdus,  Venn.  ful.  1504. 
mosihenes,  with  all  his  adherenu,  f)ea  to  the        DEMU'LCKNT.    a.    (demulcefist   iMiti.) 

temple  of  Neptune  in  Caluria;  and  when  h^  Soft^nipK;  mollifying;  .issuasive  {^rbuiknot), 
satvthat  all  ho|)es  of  safety  were  vanished,  he        DI^MU'LCEKTb.   {^dtmnlcentia,  meHicG- 

took  a  do9e  of  poison,  which  he  always  carried  mm/a ;  ^roin  drmulceo,  to  soften.)     Medicines 

in  a  nnill,  and  exi'itcd  in  the  (Ml\\  year  of  Wis  are  thus  called,  which  possess  a  power  of  di« 

ace.  B.C.  32S.  ntinishm^  the  elTectf  of^stimnli  on  the  sensible 

"  l)emo«thenes  has  been  dcserverlly  called  the  >ol:<K  of  the  body.    There  are  two  onlers  of 

prtnee  of  orators.     Indeed  no  orator  had  ever  a  demulcents.    1.  Lenient  demulcents,  as  starch, 

liner  field  than  Demosthenes  in  his  Olynthiacs  g'lin  arahic,  and  olive  oil :  the<c  are  best  adapt* 

and  Philippics,  which  are  his  capiul  orations;  cfl  to  irritable  constitutions,  and  nersons  with  a 

and  undouDtedly  to  the  greatness  of  the  subject,  remarkable  disposition  to  have  tneir  secretions 

and  to  that  integrity  and  public  spirit  which  morbidly  augmented.    S.  Diluent  demulcents, 

breathe  in  them,  they  0(^e  a  large  portion  of  as  water  and  watery  suh«t&nccs :  these  are  eaJ* 

their  merit.    Cicero  calls  him  a  perfect  mo«lel,  culntrd  for  such  as  have  a  diminution  of  the 

and  such  as  he  himself  wished  to  be.    'I*hese  secretions,  and  whose  habits  are  naturally  tor* 

tiro  great  orators  have  lieen  often  compared  to-  pid. 

I^her;  but  the  judgment  hesitates  to  wliicJi  to        To  DEMU'R.  r.  ir.  {drmcurer,  French.)  I. 

tavt  the  preference.    The  archbi^hop  of  Cam-  To  delay  a  pn>cess  in  law  by  doubts  and  objee* 

my,  however,  seems  to  hare  &tated  their  meriu  tions  {IV^tiiion).    ?.  To  pause  in  niicerfaintv ; 

with  great  justice  and  neripicuity  in  his  Re-  to  sus|)end  dc-iermination  {Hnyufurd),    3,  To 

fleetioni  on  Rhetoric  ana  Ptfctrv.   The  passafe,  doubt;  to  have  scninlcs  {Benifey), 
matlatcd,  it  as  follows :  *M  do  not  hesitate  to        To  Dcmu'r.  r.  a.  To  doubt  of  (Aft/Ion). 
declare  that  1  think  Demosthenes  superior  to        Dcml'r.  s.  (from  the  verb.)  l>oubt;  haoita- 

Ciceio.     I  am  penuaded  no  one  can  admire  tion;  suspense  of  opinion  {South). 
Cioero  more  than  I  do.    He  adorns  whatever        DEMU'RR.  a.  {det  mcntn,  French.)    L 

he  attempts.    He  does  honour  to  language.  Sober;  decent  (^pefirer).   t.  Grave ;  afTcetedly 

He  dispoaes  of  words  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  modest  (Swift). 

himsell.    His  style  has  great  variety  of  cha*        To  Demu'rb.  v.  n.  (from  the  nonn.)    To 

raeter.    Whenever  he  pleases,  he  is  even  con-  look  with  an  affected  modesty  {Shakspearr). 
ciae  and  vehement:  for  insunce,  against  Ca-        DEMU'RELY.   ad.    (from  demure.)      I. 

tiUne,  afaintt  Verres,  against  Antony.    But  With  affected  modesty ;  solemnly  (Bacon).  2. 

ornament  is  too  visible  in  his  writings.    His  Solemnly  (Skahpfmre)* 
Mit  is  wonderful,  but  it  is  perceived.    When        DEMU'RENESS.  i.  (from  demwrt.)     I. 
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3-jrjwr  mmsats .  gnrf'.-j o(  vpteu    2.  Af-  DENDRITES,     or     AKBORiZATtos'i. 

^,  i-^:!f!!C?7  •  ^'^sssrx^  Vri-.itT.  This  aj^  j.<i  aiion  i*  given  to  nsurcs  of  re^jcubtrt 

Z^rl^  jW  ^Gc,  7.  ':Tctnd£m».)    Aa  a1-  wbich  arr  frfq<jeDt]v  obsenrd  in  fonil  sub- 

r-^.r.e*  TiMie  a  tjstxti  of  tirp,  for  thrir  suj  9Unc<<.     T.iey  ^rc  of'  iwu  kind> ;  ihe  ode  iu- 

:*  £  ^'.r-  yKymn  *ntf  iiTie  apfoioird.  p^rncijj.  uic  (iiher  internal.      I  he  fint  are 

Z;>'->i»  ,  rr  ,tfeR.  m  law,  a  «top  put  to  anv  cn.ettv  four. *!  oik  the  surface  of  sKuief,  and  be- 

-n^m    lona  Ktac  pntot  of  dilnculty  whicn  i%veen  me  sirau  and  in  ibe  fiibiires  of  those  of 

ffyiM-  -:«  ic-^roitneei  by  tne  court,  beYore  jt.t  i  c^lc^rirous  nature.     Sionea  of  a  similar  kind. 

•-^"•^  irrr^fAir.Ti  can  fce  had  in  the  suit.  w  hen  \  err  cjm|uci,  sometimes  al<o  exhibit  in- 

axzB    TO    KTI9ESCE,   »   tvhcre  a  ifrnil  artiorijaiions;  such  are  the  marbles  of 


« -^'.nc -sfiaar  arses  cisezeon;  as  if  ihe  plaintiff  Hesse,   of  An^ershurz    in    Pruiiia,    and   of 

T  c  vi-r  ^es  in  evidence  any  records,  deeds,  Badco-Dourbch   on   ihe   left    bank  of   the 

-  -  •-ne'=    !rc.  npon  which  a  law-<}»cstinn  ariscis,  Rhine. 

^''   ^^ -iefendantofferi  Lo  demur  upon  it,  then  DENDROBIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 

•*  ::iH..::ff  must  join  in  such  demurrer,  or  the  c'.ais  g\nandria,  order  monaiidria.     Calyx 

T  •*-•*.  nil  e\'idence.  (in  some  ^pecitrs  rcTersed^  (iirec-IeaTtd,  oblong 

Otw^aaKft   TO  iiTDiCTMBNTs.  IS  when  some  M-haispreauine;  the  two  lower  most  leaies 

>  ^-^  .7i:p.al  jnini  issue  upon  a  point  of  law  in  an  extending  at  the  ba*e,  en  their  undenude*  and 

rTi.frinr>ent  or  appeal,  allowing  the  fact  a*  laid  cohering  so  as  to  form  a  pouch,  hearing  some 

v)  've  true.  resemblance  to  a  spur :    pruls  two,  oblongp 

DflN.  1-  C'cen,  Saxon.)  I.  A  cai-ern  or  hoi-  lateral ;  necury  a  lip  of  various  shape*  in  diu 

:<*v  nmning  with   a   tnnll   obliquity  under  ferent  species,  its  base  included  in  and  often 

KT^nrvd  (Hooker).     2.  Tnt  cave  nf  a  wild  bea-U  connecu.'d  wiih  the  poucn  of  the  cal}'««  iJe>ti- 

'ly-ydfn).    3.   JDrn,  in  a  i"cjl   name,  may  tute  of  a  spur;  capside  obloig  or  orate,  with 

•^igmff  eitiier    a    vailey    or   a    woody   pace  tnree  or  six  angic*s  or  ribs,  one  cell  and  three 

({^;'rinf>%                        '  «alves,  burbling  between  the  rib^j  seeds  nu- 

DENARIUS,    in    Knnmn    antiquity,    the  mcrous,  mii.uie,  each  clothed  with  a  chafly 

ehiefstlfer  coin  amunx  the  Romans,  worth  in  tunic.     Thirty-two   species^    natives  of  the 

ijr  monej  about  sevenpence  three  farthings.  East'or  We>t  Indies;  resemblinji;  the  orchis 

All  wcii^nt,  it  was  the  seventh  part  of  a  Roman  tribe,  and  growing  parasiticalty  f(»r  the  most 

nnnce.     In  onr  law-books  an  Liiglish  penny  \i  pan  on  the  trunks  or  braoches  of  «M  trees, 

lyften  called  Denarin«.  DENDRCLOGY.  <.  {inift^  and  xtyt^-.) 

DKNA'Y.  A.  Denial;  rcfu«il  (Shakspeare).  The  natural histoiyof  trees. 

DENBIGH,  a  town  of  North  Wales,  the  DENDROMETER,  (from  inl^,  a  im, 

capital  of  the  county  of  the  >ame  name.     It  and  /ixircis,  I   measure),   an    instrument    foe 

stands  on  the  side  of  a  rocky  h ill,  on  a  branch  measuring  tree^.     The  t>auie  name  hits  tliO 

'V  the  river  Clwyd ;  and  is  called  by  the  Welsh  been  applied,  though  with  nc  propriety,  to  in* 

Cledfyrn  yn  Rhos,  i.  e.  The  craggy  hill  in  Ross,  stniments  contrived  to  nu-asure  distance!  atid 

D?tib!gh  contains  6:>2  houses,  and  2391  inha-  magnitudes  from  a  single  station, 

biur.rv';  it  sends  one  member  to  the  British  DENDROPHORI.^.    in     antiquity,     thf 

parliament,  and  lias  a  market  on  Wednesilays.  carrying  of  one,  or  more,  trees,  in  ceremon?, 

ijr.t.  53.  1 1  N.     l/)n.  3.  36  W.  through  a  city,  ai  ceriain  leasts,  an- 1  in  honou* 

DENBIGUSHljlE,  a   county  of  Wales,  of  certain  deities.     Thr  personb  who  periormrl 

IvMinded  nn  the  M>uth  by  Merioneth  and  Mont-  the  uflice  of  carrying  the  trees  were  culled  den- 

^omery  shires,  on  the  north  by  Flintshire  and  dronhori,  i.  e.  tree-bearers, 

ihu  Irish  ^ca,  on  the  west  by  Caernarvon  and  DENEB,  an  Arabic  term,  signifying  tail, 

|Mrt  of  Merionethfthire.     It  is  about  40  miles  used  by  astronomers  as  a  name  to  some  of  the 

long  and  SI   broad.     The  air  is  wholes(»nie,  fixed  stars:    as    Deneb  AU'sed,    Lioirs-tail; 

but    bharp,    the  country   being  pretty   hilly,  Dt'ceb  Kaiuis,  the  Whale's-tail.     SecCALDA. 

Mtiii\  the  snow  lying  long  on  the  tops  of  tlie  DEN  EH  [A,  in  bo:uiiy,a  genn^fif  the  cl.iS4 

mounitins.    The  soil  in  general  is  barren;  but  syaj^ene^iia,  order  polyc.imia  sii|H.'rflua.      Re- 

the  vale  of  Clwyd,  so  called,  from  its  being  cepiacle  nuked;   dowiilt>s;    calyx    imbriate^ 

watered  by  that  river,  ib  a  %-ery  fertile  pleasant  florets  of  the  ray  two  lipie:l.  One  s|>ecies  only ; 

»potof  great  extent,  and  well  inhabited.    The  a  Cape  plant,  with  stri.ite,  downy  branched 

county  contains  about  410,000  acres  of  land,  stem;  leaves  half  clasping,  oblong  lanccolnte. 

13,04f)  houses,  and  6o,359  inhabiunta.   They  obtuse  with  a  point  undulate;  downy  undei* 

a*  nd  one  member  to  parliament,  besides  one  neath,  entire;  flowers  terminal  in  a  close  pain- 

for  the  county  town.  cle. 

DENDKRA,  the  ancient  Ten tvris  or  Ten-  DENIIAM  (Sir  John),  an  eminent  En- 

^yr^f  a  town  or  lari;c  village  nf  Egypt,  built  glish  poet,  the  only  son  of  sir  John  Den  ham, 

near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  at  a'short  dis-  chief  Oaron  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland,  and 

tanre  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  one  of  the  lords  commissioners  there,  was  bom 

f  4?  miles  S.  of  Cairo.     Some  of  the  ruins  near  in  Dublin  in  lil5i  but  his  father,  in  l^l?, 

thit  place  are  vtry  magnificent.     Lat.  ?G.  10  being  made  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Eng* 

N.     Loii.  31.  40  E.  land,  he  received  his  etiucation  in  this  country. 

D^NDERMOND,  a  strong  town  of  Flan^  In  his  youih  he  followed  gamine  more  than 

Of  ?a,  In  the  Austrian  Netherlands.    Lat.  51*3  ^  thing  else ;  but,  in  l641,  published  a  ira- 

S.     Lon.  4.  10  E*  gedj  called  the  Sophy,  which  was  miurh  ud» 
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mired  by  thebett  jurtm ;  and.  in  l643.  wrote  N.  by  the  ootia,  and  on  the  S.  hv  Germany. 
hit  rAmow  poem  called  Comier't  Hill,  which  Tlie  country  h  grnctally  Bat.  and  the  toil  a 
Mr.  Uryden  pronoances  willever  be  the  stand-  barren  land.  The  air  is  rendered  foggy  by  the 
aid  of  ^wd  writing  for  majesty  of  Myle.  The  nci{(h  hour  hood  of  the  teas  and  Uko,  of  which 
hn«a  which  hate  excited  the  most  attention  it  is  full.  Denmark,  properly  to  called,  con- 
are  the  following  in  a  description  of  the  river  tiiU  of  Jutland  and  the  isUuds  of  Zralaiid  sod 
Thmnea:  Funen,  with  the  little iilcs  about  them;  but 

.-^       ii  »  «       ....  .      t.     .  the  king  of  Denmarfcs  dominion  contain  the 

O  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  |^i„gdom  of  Norway,  and  the  duchies  of  Hol- 

.,     stream  stein,  Oldenburgh,  and  DeUnenhorsi.    There 

Wy  great  example— as  it  is  my  theme!  j,  ,^  considerable  riter,  and  the  winter  con- 

Tho  deep,  yet  clear;  tho   gentle,  yet  not  ii„ue,  ^cren  or  eight  months.    In  thesuaimer 

dull ;  ,    «      .  the  heat  is  very  great,  and  the  days  arc  long. 

Stnmz  without  rage;  without  oerflowing.  The  commodities  are  corn,  pul«,  horses,  and 

^"'  large  beeves.    The  kingdom  of  Denmark  was 

Of  these  lines  Dr.  Johnson  says:  *'  So  much  formerly  limited  awl  elective;  but  in  166O,  it 

meaning  is  confined  in  so  few  words ;  the  |»ar«  was  made  absolute  and  hereditary.    This  was 

ticuiars  of  resemblance  are  so  perspicaciously  the  consequence  of  a  revolution  almost  un  para]  •. 

oolleeied,  and  every  mode  of  exodumce  sepa-  lelcd  in  history  •  a  free  people  voluntarily  re* 

rated  from  its  adjacent  fault,  by  so  nice  a  line  signing  their  lioerties  into  ihe  hands  of  their 

of  limiutioof  the  difllerent  parts  of  the  sentence  sovereign.     The  inhabtunis  are  Proiastants 

are  so  accnrately  adjusted,  and  the  flow  of  the  since  the  year  1 522,  when  they  embraced  thia 

last  couplet  is  so  smooth  and  sweet,  that  the  confession  of  Augsburg.  The  forces  which  the 

passage, however  celebrated,  has  not  been  prais-  king  of  Denmark  has  usnally  on   foot   are 

ed  above  its  merit.    It  has  beauty  peculiar  to  near  40,00(1.    The  revenues  are  computed  at 

itself,  and  must  be  numbered  among  those  AOO.OOfH.  a  vear,  which  arise  from  the  crown 

Celiciuca  which  cannot  be  produced  at  will  by  lands  ami  cfuties.    The  produce  of  Norway 

wit  and  labour,  but  must  rise  unexpectedly  in  c<»nsifts  in  pitch,  tar,  fish,  oil,  and  dealboarJs. 

some  hour  propitious  to  poetry.*'  Denhani  was  Conrnhauen  is  the  capital, 
seal  ambanador  from  Charles  II.  to  1  he  king       DHNNIS  (John),  an  English  critic,  bom 

of  Polaiid;  and  at  the  restoration  was  nijde  in  Lundon  in   l657.     He  received  his  educa* 

surveyor-general  of  his    majesty's  buildings,  tioii  al  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  decree  of 

and  created  knight  of  the  Bath.    On  obtaining  B.A.  but  was  exjiellcd  the  universitv  for  at* 

this  post,  he  is  said   to  have  reiMHinced  his  wmoting  to  assassinate  a  person  in  the  daik^ 

poetry  for  more  important  studies;  though  he  He  then  went  abroad,  and  on  his  retuTD  set  up' 

afrerwards  wrr^te  a  fine  copy  of  verses  on  the  an  a  gentleman  and  man  of  wit.     In  1699  hp 

death  of  Cowley.     He  died  at  his  oflice  in  wroie  a  piiidaric  ode  on  king  William,  after 

Whitehall  in  l(j(>8;  and  his  works  have  been  which  he  published  several  other  poems,  two 

ol'ten  Hr.ce  printed.  of  which,  on  the  battles  of  Blenheim  and 

DEiNI'ABLE.  a.  (from  denjf.)    That  may  Itiniiliei,  procured  him  the  favour  of  the  dukt 

he  dcnivtl  {Brown).  of  Marlborough,  who  gave  him  lOOl.  and  pro* 

DENIM L.i.  (t'rom  deny.)     1.  Negation  ;  currd  liini  a  place  in  the  cuftom-house.     la 

theonainry  to  confcfesion  (.S»dfi€y).    tf.  R«-  1704  appeared  his  pUy  called  Liberty  asserted | 

fu-^  ;  the  con triiry  10  grant  (S4aAf^eare).    3.  in  which  were  so  many  strokes  against  the 

Abjuration;  conir<iry  to  acknowledgment  of  French  nation,  that  he  conceived  that  no  ne* 

adlierence  (Sea/A).  gociaiion  for  peace  would  take  effect  unless  l&a 

DENl'ER.  i.  (from  dray.)     1.  A  contra-  was  delivered  im ;  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  de- 

dictor ;  an  opponent  (  Wmiti),  t.  A  disowner ;  sire  the  dnke  of  Marlborough  to  use  his  iiiterest 

one  that  does  iMtown  or  acknowledge  iSmUk),  in  his  behalf,  but  bis  grace  encouraged  him  by 

J.  A  refuser ;  one  that  refuses  {,K,  CkarUs),  saying,  that  "  he  had  made  no  provision  fur 

Dbvjbr,  a  small  French  ^Ppcr  coin,  of  himirlf,  and  yet  he  could  not  help  thinking 

which  twelve  make  a  sol.     There  are  two  that  he  had  done  the  French  almost  as  much 

kinds  of  dcniers,  the  one  toumois,  the  other  mischief  as  Mr.  Denni!<.'*    In  1713  heattack- 

parisis,  whereof  the  latter  is  worth  a  fourth  ed  Mr.  Addison's  Cato,  which  occasioned  a 

part  oiore  than  the  former.    See  Monbt.  whimsical  pamphlet,  called,  The  Narrative  of 

TV  DET^IGRATE.  d.  a.  (deni^o,  Latin.)  Dr.  Robert  Norris,  concerning  the  strange  and 

To  bUeken :  to  make  black  (Koy/e).  deplorable  Frenay  of  Mr.  John  Dennis.    The. 

DENIGRAnriON.  r.  {dinigraiio,  Latin.)  critique  on  Cato,  however,  is  hj  no  means  de* 

A  blackflning,  or  making faiack  (Bsy/e).  void  of  merit ;  it  displays  a  considefable  know- 

DENIZA^nON.  s.  ffnm  diuitem.)    The  ledge  of  the  phikMonny  of  the  human  mind,  and 

act  of  cnfiaochisiBs,  or  making  free  (Datrtes).  has  many  stiokes  of  fine  satire ;  but  a  good  deal 

IK'NIZEN.    Db'vjsov.   r.   idimudd^Us  of  it  seems  written  with  a  pen  dipt  in  gall. 
Webb,  a  man  of  the  ca^.)  A  freeoaani  one        Mr.  Dennis  ceruinly  was  possessed  of  much 

cnfraDcbiaed  iDavUt)^  emiditiou,  and  a  considerable  share  of  genius. 

Ta  X>b'«izeii.  0.  a.  (from  the  qoiid.)    To  In  proae,  he  is  far  from  a  bad  writer,  where 

«Dfraiichisc ;  to  make  ircc  {Donne),  abiMe  or  personal  Kurrility  does  not  min^  it* 

DENMARK,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  bound*  ^If  with  his  language.    In  verse,  he  is  ex- 

ed  OB  the  E.  by  the  Baltic  km,  od  tDC  W.  and  trcmelj  unequal ;  his  Buoabcn  betng  if  soma 
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i\mc%  n^iffifi  acd  harmoDmSp  aadbrs  fabjeeli  Sbiee  it  mat  be  diewn  nqperinieiitallT  thil 

c5f^%?ed  and  judicious;  and  at  oihrn,  flat,  thcquanuiyprmatter  in  different  bodieafipro- 

har«h,  and  puerile. 7— As  a  dramatic  aathor.  hr  prwtiouiS  10  their  weieht,  of  conscqnencey  Che 

dfserres  not  to  be  held  in  any  consideraikm.  density  of  any  body  is  (directly  as  its  weight,  and 

It  was  justly  raid  of  him  by  a  wit,  that  he  was  inversely  as  its  oia^itade:  or,  the  inrene  ratio 

ihe  most  complete  instructor  frr  a  r^ramatic  of  the  ms^niiudcsof  two  bodies,  haring  expe- 

yi>et,  since  he  coold  teach  him  to  distinguish  rimcnially  e«^uil  wei|;his  (in  the  same  place) 

^^Md  plays  by  his  prectpfi,  atid  bad  ones  by  his  con^iitotes  the  ratio  of  tiicir  densities. 

#rfl«ip/ef.  ^  Devsity  or  the  air.    See  Air,  At* 

DKNO'MINABLE.  a.  {denomino,  Laiin.)  mosphere,  and  Pvbomatics. 

Thn I  may  be  named  or  denoted  (firc«0.i).  Dessitt   or  the  rLAVKTS.     See   A?- 

To   DENCMIN.ATE.   r,  a.   (denomino,  tiosiomt,  §  viii. 

\4^)    To  na;i.e  j  to  gif  e  a  name  xo  {Ham-  DENTAGR  A.  {detUagra.'^  The  tooth-acli  r 

ffiffd)  also  an  ii*sirumeni  for  drawing  the  teeth. 

DENOMINAmON.     t.      (denomimaHo,  DDNTAL.  a.  idenialis,  Latin.)  I.  Belocg- 

Latin.)  A  name  gjjen  to  a  thins  {Rogers),  ing  or  relating  to  ihe  teeth.  8.  (In  grammsO 

OErKyM  I  Native,    a.   (mm    de9own»  Pronounced  principally  by  the  agency  of  ih« 

note.')     I.  That  giTCs  a  name;  that  confers  a  teeth  {HeiderS. 

«|tstinct  appellation.  2.  That  obtains  a  dbtinct  DE^TTALIUM.  Tooth-shell.  In  xoolqg)*, 

appellation  {Cocker),  a  genus  of  the  class  rermes,  order  tesucea. 

bENOMIN.'VTaR.  1.  (from  deaoaifiia/e.)  Animal  a  terebella  :  sheil  nniralre,  tobnlar. 

The  giver  of  a  name  {Brown),  straight  or  slizhtlv  corred,  with  an  otidiTided- 

DeWouikator  op   a  fbactiok.  is  the  cavity  open  at  ootb  eudi.  Tweuiy- two  species; 

nomber  below  the  line,  siiewmg  the  nature  mostly  inhabiting  the  seas  ofEurope  and  India; 

and  quality  of  the  prts  which  any  inteser  is  two  of  them  found  on  our  own  coasts ;  and 

m]pposed  to  be  divided  into.  Thus,  in  the  frac-  about  five  or  six  known  only  from  fossiie  spe* 

lion  |,  the  clenonofnator  is  8;  and  ^hews  that  cimeus.      The  shell   is  commonly  white  or 

the  integer  is  divided  into  8  parts,  of  which  the  sreen  ;  and  either  ribbed,  striated,  or  dotted  :• 

fraction  contains  7.  those  on  our  own  coast  are  : 

Dbvomisator  op   a   Sat  10,  is  some-  I.  D.  Enulis,  with  a  white  shell ,  reddish  or 

times  used  in  the  sense  of,  the  ex|ioneut  of  a  pale  yellow,  polished  with  strise  so  very  minute 

ratio.  as  scarcely  to  be  visible  without  a  glass. 

DENOTATION.  1.  (d^ao/afto,  Lat.)  The  S.  D.  'im perforatum.     Found  at  Sandwich, 

aet  of  denoting.  Minute ;  shell  white ;  opake,  transversely  stri- 

TaDENO^FE.  e.  a.  {denoio,  Latin.)    To  ate,  imperforate.     Still  inferior  in  size,  now- 

mark ;  to  be  a  sigu  of ;  to  betoken;  to  show  eier,  is 

by  signs.  3.  D.minutnm,  wiih  a  round  straiiish  smooth 

7o  DENOU^NCE.  r.  a«  {dennndo,  Latin.)  cell ;  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean :  but  so 

\.  To  threaten  by  proclairation  {Milion).     S.  diniinmiTe  a«  not  to  be  discerred  by  the  naked 

Ta  threaten  by  some  outward  m^jlu  or  expres*  e\*e  ;  and  re:$emb!:ns  a  small  bristle  on  one  of 

■*iop  (Dryden'),  3.  Togive  informrxtioo  against  the  spines  of  the  echines.     See  Nat.  Hist.  PI. 

{Jyhffei  LXXVII. 

DENOU'NCEMENT.  f.'.fmrarfeifoanfe.)  DENTARIA.    Tooth-wort.    In    botany, 

TYit  act  of  J  reclaiming  any  menace  {Brown),  a  genus  of  the  class  tetradynamia,  order  sifi- 

OENOL'NCER.  «r(fiom  (/encurire.)   One  quosa;   silique  bursting  elastically,  with   the 

t'oar  declares  «ome  menace  {Dryden).  vahes  revulute  and  shorter  than  the  panition  ; 

DENS,  {dem,  quati  edens\  from  edo,  to  stizina  notcheii  at  the  c:id :  calyx  leases  meet- 
eat,  or  from  olv;,  oIotTa;.)  A  tooth.  Many  ing  longitudinally.  Si-ven  species;  all  Enro- 
herbs  have  this  specific  name,  from  their  fan-  pean  plants,  and  one,  d.  bulhfera.  found  in  the 
eied  resemblance  to  the  tooth  of  some  animal ;  retired  shady  parts  of  our  own  fields,  %viih  its 
as  dens  ieonii,  the  dandelion  ;  dens  canfi,dog*s  lower  leaves  pinnate,  its  upper  simple.  This 
tooth,  &c.  plant  is  to  be  distinguished  froni  th'e  pellitory 

Dex9  leom is.    See  Taraxacum.  of  Spin,  which  is  also  called  dentaria.     It  is 

DENSE.  a.((2enf ti#,  Lat.)  Closer  compact;  the  plumbago  europara  ;  foliis  ampK-Kicauh- 

approaching  to  solidity  {Locke),  hue,  lancc«>laiis  scabris,  of  Linn^us.    The  root 

D£K3E  pajiicle,  in  botany.     Densa  pant-  was  formerly  esteemed,  prepared  in  a  variety  of 

rnla.  Having  abundance  of  Howera  very  dose,  ways,  as  a  curt  for  the  tooth-ache,  arising  frum 

A  greater  decree  of  congcsta,  heaped.  caries. 

DENSITY,    (from  the    Latin   densitns),  DENTATE  LEAF.  In  bouny.  A  toothed 

atricily  speakixiR,  denotes  vicinity  or  closeness  leaf.     Quod  acumina  horizontalia,  folii  consis- 

of  particles.     But  in  mechanical  science  it  is  teniia,  sf>aiio  remouhabct.  Haiinj^horixontal 

tised  as  a  term  of  comparison,  expressing  the  points  of  the  same  consi«tence  tvith  the  leaf. 

proportion  of  the  number  of  equal  moleculse,  with  a  space  betn*een  each.     Dr.  B^-rkenhoul 

nr  the  quantity  of  matter  in  one  body,  to  the  observes,  that  if,  instead  of  horizontal,  Linn^us 

n  jmher  of  equal  molecolz  in  the  same  bulk  of  had  written,  in  the  plane  of  the  disk,  it  would 

j"')'litr  body:  den*itv,  therefore,  is  directly  as  have  been  more  intelligible.     In  Delin.  PI.  it 

1!  0  o«, iT»iiiv  of  matter,  and  inversely  as  the  is;  margine  ncuminibus  patentibus   remoii« ; 

r.;   • ..  .  !i  of  ihe  body.                        '  having  sprcadirg  points   (or  teeth)^    renioie 
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from  each  other,  aboat  the  edge.  Exemplified  tooth :  to  called,  beccute  its  root  ii  dcnticu* 

rn   teottiodon    hasfile.  antumtiale,   alpinum,  Uied.)  See  DairTARrA. 

hapidiom.  hirtuin.    Primula  verit  ct  loinima*  ToDENiT^E.  9.  a.  {denieler,  French.) 

Epilobiam  moQtanucu.  To  ha«e  the  teeth  renewt^  (Baron). 

DtaiTATt  KOOT.    A  toothed  root.    Con*  DENTIST.  1.  (French.)  One  who confiDec 

tistinaof  a  couraieoaiion  of  joints,  resembling  himscirto  the  extraction  of  teeth,  and  to  ti;e 

a  necslace.  various  operations  required  by  their  dcfeet«,  r« 

DsarTATB  tiMUATt.  Toothed,  and  at  the  dundancies,  iiccicienis,  or  diiorders. 

same  time  with  sinuses,  bays  or  large  hollows  DENTITION,  {dmiilio,  from  dcntii,  to 

about  the  edigc.    Tooth  sinuate.  breed  teeth).    The  breeding  or  cutimic  of  the 

DENTATUS.    {dentaiuf ;    from   dens,  a  tevth.     The  fi^^l  deniition   takes  pi  *ce  about 

tooth,  from  its  tooth-Hke  pn>ces4.)     Dentata-  the  bixth  or  seventh  n)onth,  and  the  teeth  are 

T|ibtlti[ditin      The  second  veriebn  of  the  termed  the  primary  or  milk  teeth.     Abfiut  the 

neck.     It  differs  from  the  other  cervical  %'er-  seven ih  year  these  f«H  out,  and  an  succeeded 

lebne,  by  having  a  t(M>th-like  process  at  the  by  others,  which  remain  during  life,  and  are 

Bpper  part  of  the  body.  called  the  sec(in«Lry  or  percnniiil  t«-ftri.     The 

bENTED.  a.  Indented,  toothed.  last  dentition  take«  place  between  the  ages  of 

OENTELLA.     In  botany*  a  genus  of  the  twenty  bnti  live-amUtweniy.  when    the  four 

clasi  pentandria,  order  mono^nia.  Calyx  fire-  last  grinden  appear ;   they  are  called  dentca 

parted,  superior;  corol  funnel-form,  five-cleft ;  sapienti«. 

the  segments  thrce-toothed ;  capsule  globular.  The  process  and  ecoTiomv  of  tirethin?  in  dif- 

two-celled,  many-seeded;  itigmas  two.     One  fercnt  animals,  and  in  diitrrent  Hia^Ci  in  the 

npeciesooly;  a  native  ofNeiv  Caledonb;  with  life  of  the  same  animid,  is  a  very  in  poriant 

nliform  stem  rooting  at  each  Joint ;  leaves  op-  branch  of  natun.!  hi>tor)',  more  eHpecialjy  as  a 

posite  lanceolate,  very  entire;  flowers  axillary^  variation  in  the  number,  structure,  ui  d  dt!^)>o- 

solitarr.  sition  of  the  teeth,  has  been  selected  by  L':>ni^u3 

DEMTALLARIA.    See  Plumbago.  as  the  grand  chanicteri«tic distinction  intween 

DENTRS  LACTEI.  The  milk  teeth.  See  the  various  orders  of  the  mammal  class  0}  aiii- 

Trctm,  and  Demtitioit.  mnls;  and  as  various  diseases  are  often  (i«*f>erat*> 

DENTICLES,  or  Devtils,  in  architec-  ed  in  yonng  animals,  and  especially  in  infanu, 

ture,  an  ornameni  in  comiches,  bearing  s(»me  during  their  production,    'fne  term  deniuion, 

resembbnce  to  teeth ;  particularly  afl'erted  in  indted,  is  usually  limited  to  a  consideration  of 

the  Ionic  and  (>)rinthian  orders;  and  of  late  the  growth  of  the  teeth  in  connexion  with 

also  in  the  IXjhc.     They  are  cut  on  a  little  thcsedi$easesalone;and,  on  this  explanation  of 

squaremember,  properly  called  denticulus;  and  the  term,  dtntilion  is  a  mere  branch  of  the 

the  notches,  or  ornnments  themselves,  dentils,  general  >ubject  of  odonioiogy.    We  have  no 

from  denip  tooth.     Vitruvius  prescribes  the  debin*  to  innovate  upon  received  opiniony,  or  to 

breadth  of  each  dentil,  or  tooth,  to  be  half  its  strain  words  in  common  use  to  a  sense  which 

hdcht;  and  the  metopa,  or  interxal  between  does  not  belong  to  them  in  common  language, 

each  tvro,  he  orders  to  be  two-thirds  of  the  On  thi.^  account  we  have  preferred  the  term 

breadth  of  the  dentil.  odonlohgy  to  that  of  dentttton^  as  the  head- 

DENTICC  l^ATE,  in  bounny.  {deniicuiust  piece  of  an  article  that  ought  10  embrace  in  one 

from  dem.)  Toothletted,  having  small  teeth  or  comprehensive  and  systematic  view  whatever 

notches.     Ajiplied  to  the  leaf;  as  in  hes|>cris  appcruins  to  the  historv*  phvsiology,  and  pa- 

matronal  is,  leontodon  taraxacum,  epilobiam  thology  of  the  teeth,  and  shall  refer  our  reaclers 

tctragonpm.     Applied  to  the  calyx;  and  to  to  the  article  Odontology  acconlingly. 

the  seed  (  as  in  bideot.  DEN  U DATA     {denudor^  xo  be  stripped 

DENTrCULATED.     «.     {dtniiculatus,  naked.)    The  seventh  of  the  natural  orders, 

Latin.)  Set  with  small  teeth.  in  Linn^us's  Fhilos.   Rot.  comprehending  a 

DENTICULA^ION.    1.    (deniiculaiut,  few  genera  which  have  flowers  that  appear  at  a 

I^tin.)  The  state  of  being  set  with  small  teeth  difiierent  time  from  the  leaves,  and  therefore 

iCrew).  have  a  naked  appearance ;  as  colchicum. 

DENTIFRICE,  (dentifticium,  from  dens.  To  DEKU'DATE.  v.  0.  {deuudo,  Ut.)  To 

a  tooth,  and^ice*  to  rub).     A  medicine  to  divest;  to  strip;  to  make  naked  iD,cfPieiy), 

dean  the  teeth.  DENUDAa  ION.  s.  (from  denudate.)  The 

Variotnare  the  compositions  sold  forthepnr-  act  ofitrippinsr,  or  making  naked. 

se  of  kee(ttng  the  teeth  in  good  preservation ;  7b  DEN  VDE,  t .  a.  (arfi«</o,  Latin.)    To 


they  are  mostly  composed  of  earthy  snbstances,  strip;  to  make  naked  ;  to  divest  {Clarendun), 

finely  powdered,  ami  mixed  virith  alum.  Acids,  DENUNCIATION. «.  {denundatio,  Lat.) 

though  vefv  eficctual  for  cleansing  the  teeth,  Tht  act  of  denouncing ;  the  proclamation  of  a 

•re  decidedly  mischievous.    Charcoal  is  at  pre-  threat ;  a  public  menace  ( ffard). 

t  in  high  reputation  as  a  dentifrice;  but  the  DEN  UNCI  AfTOR.    #.   (from    denuncio. 


aepia  or  cuttle-fish,  sold  bv  the  chemists  and  Latin.)  1.  fie  that  proclaims  a n^  threat     2. 

fiooiy  powdered 9  atid  whicfi  is^  picked  up  on  He  that  lays  amin formation  against  another 

the  sands  of  the  southern  coast,  is  much  valued  {A^l^e), 

|br  this  purpose.  'A  DENY.  a.  a.  {denier,  French.)     1.  To 

PENTILLARIA.  (from  drfi/#//«,  a  littlt  contr«i:!ici;  nr^vt^  confess  {Gtnetii),    C.  To 
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refuse^  n»i  to  grant  {Drifden).    3.  To  abne*  going  away  {^Aiduim).    9.  Death;  deoeacei 

gate;  to  disown  (Joshua),    4.  To  renounce;  theactofleavinH  the  present  stale  of  exialeace 

todisre^ird  {SprAit).  (Sidney).    3.   A  forMking;   an  abaodnung 

O£N\'8(S(0»atownorFrmnce,  inlhedcw  {Tiliotton). 
partmcnt  of  Parts.    Here  is  an  ancient  and        Dbparturi,  in  DaTigition»  is  theealtli^ 

niugnificcnt  churchy  in  which  were  the  tombs  or  westing  of  a  ship  in  respect  of  the  neridiaia 

of  many  of  the  French  kings*    In  1793»  after  it  departed  or  sailed  from  :  or  it  is  the  differ* 

the  aboTition  of  royalty,  these  tombs  were  all  ence  of  loogiiude*  either  east  or  west,  between 

destroyed,  and  the  name  of  the  town  was  the  present  meridian  the  ship  is  under,  and  thai 

changed  to  that  of  Franciade !  Lat.  48.  b6  N.  where  the  last  reckoning  or  observation  was 

Lon.  S.  26  £.  made.    This  departure,  any  where  bot  nnder 

ToDEOBSTRU'CT.  v.  a.  (deohslruo,  Lau)  the  cqiiainr,  must  be  accounted  aeooiding  to 

To  dear  from  impediments  {More).  the  number  of  miles  in  a  degree,  proper  to  the 

D£0BSTRU£:N1>).    (deobstrueniia,    me-  parallel  the  shio  is  under, 
cftcameii/a;  from  flftf,  and  o6j/nfo,  to  obstruct.)        DEPA^SCENT.    a.    (depoic^ni,    Latin.) 

Medicines  that  are  exhibited  with  a  riew  of  Feeding, 
removlns  ativ  obstruction.  To  DEPARTURE,  v.  a.  (from  drfmeeort 

DEOD AND,  in  our  customs,  a  thing  given,  Latin.)    To  eat  upj  to  consume  by  feeding 

or  forfeited,  as  it  were  to  God,  fur  the  paciBca-  upon  it  CSpemer),  , 

tion  of  his  wrath  in  a  case  of  misadventure,        To  DEPA'U  PERATE.  r.^  a.  (defavpero^ 

whereby  a  man  or  woman  comes  to  a  violent  Latin.)    To  make  poor;  to  impoverish  (Jr* 

end,  without  the  fault  of  any  reasonable  crea-  buihnol). 

turc  :  thus,  if  a  horse  should  kill  his  keeper;        DEPEXTTIBLE.  a.  (from  depeclo,  Latin.) 

he  was  to  bt  sold  and  the  price  distributed  to  Tough;  clammv;  tenacious  (Bacon), 
the  poor,  as  an  expiation  of  that  fatal  event.  To  DEPE'INCT.  v.  a.  (depeindre,  Fr.)  To 

To  DECyPPlLATE.  v.  a.  (Me  Vind  oppUof  depaint;  to  describe  in  colours  (Spetuer). 
Latin.)  To  deobstruct;  to  clear  a  passsge.  To  DEPE'^ND.  v.  n.  (dependeo,  Latin.)   I. 

DEOPPIL ACTION,  i.  (from  deoppilaie.)  To  hang  from  (Dryden).    2.  To  be  in  a  stale 

The  act  of  clearing  obstructions  (Braioii).  influenced  by  some  external  cause  (Avm). 

DEOPPILATIVE.  a.  (from  deoppiiaie.)  3.  To  beinasUteofdependanoe(5%aiipMrc). 

Deobstruent  (Harvey).  4.  To  be  connected  with  any  thing  (Rag€a)» 

DEOSCULAaiON.  t.  (deotculaiio,  Lat.)  5.  To  be  in  suspense  (Bacon).  6.  ToDEFan 

The  act  of  kissing  (Siiiling/leei).  upon.  To  rely  on ;  to  trust  to ;  to  be  certain  ol 

To  DEPAl'NT.  V.  a.  (depeint,  French.)  1.  (aarendon). 
To  picture  ;  to  describe  by  colours  (Spenser).         DEPE^DANCE.      Depe^anct.     <. 

Sf.  To  describe  (Ga^).  (from  depend.)  1 .  The  state  of  hanging  down 

To  DEPA'RT.  v.  n.  (depart,  French.)  I .  from  a  supporter.  3.  Something  hanging  upon 
To  go  away  fiom  a  place  (Susanna).  S.  To  another  (Dryden).  3.  Concatenation  ;  con- 
desist  from  s  practice  Ciftiigj).  3.  lo  be  kist;  nexioti ;  relation  of  one  thing  to  another 
to  pprish  (Esdras).  4.  To  desert;  to  revolt;  (Locke).  4.  State  of  being  at  ine  disposal  or 
to  fall  away;  to  apostatize  (Isaiah).  5.  To  under  the  sovereignty  of  another  (T^iloison). 
dcsii't  from  a  resolution  or  opinion  (Clarendon).  6.  The  things  or  persons  of  which  anv  man  has 
6.  To  die;  to  leave  the  world  (Luke).  the  dominion  or  disposal  (£?aa>it).  6.  Reliance} 

To  Depa'rt.  v.  a.  To  quit;  to  leave;  to  trust;  confidence  (Hooker). 
retire  from  :  not  in  n9e  (Ben  Jonson).  DEPE'NDANT.  a.  ((rota depend.)  In  the 

To  Depa^kt.  v.  a.  (partir,  French.)    To  power  of  another  (Hooker). 
divide;  to  separate:  a  chemical  term.  Depe'ndakt.  s.  (from  depend.)   One  who 

Depa'ri.  s.  (depart,  French.)  I.  The  act  lives  in  subjection,  or  at  the  discretion  of  an- 

of  going  BWRy  (Shakspcare),  2.  Death  (Shak'  other;  a  retainer  (Clarendon), 
fpeare).    3.  (With  cheiniMs.)    An  operation        DEPENDENCE.       Depi^ndbvct.     s. 

so  named,  because  the  particles  of  silver  are  (from  dependeo,  I^tin.)  1.  A  thing  or  person 

departed  or  divided  from  gold.  at  the  disposal  or  discretion  of  another  (Collier)^ 

DEPA'RTER.  «.  (from  depart.)    One  that  2.  State  of  being  Mibordinate,  or  subject  (Ba.). 

refines  metals  by  separation.  3.  7*hat  which  is  not  principal ;  that  wbicb  is 

DEPA'RTM'ENT.   s.    (departement,   Fr.)  subordinate  (Bi^me/).  4.  Concatenation;  con« 

Separate  allotment;  province  or  business  as-  iH'x'ion  (Shaktpeare).  .5.  Relation  of  any  thing 

signed  to  a  particular  |»erson  (Arhuthnot).  to  another  (Burnet).  6.  Trust ;  reliance;  con* 

Department,  in  geography,  one  of  the  Adence  (Stittingjleet), 
disiricis  or  distinct  provinces  into  which  France        DEPE'NDENT.    a.    (dependens^  Latin.) 

IK  as  divided  by  the  Nation.d  Assembly,  A.D.  Hanging  down  (PeeLchaw). 
17()0,  afterwards  in  1795,  and  finally  esublibh-        Dependent    l^af,    in    botany,   a    leaf 

ed  in  the  8th  year  of  the  republic.    Those  of  hanging  down  ;  or  pointing  directly  to  the 

Corsica,  the  Elbe,  and  Piedmont,  were  after-  ground.    Applied  also  to  the  sleep  of  plants  it 

wards  adfled ;  and  the  whole  number  of  de-  when  the  leave*,  which  are  erect  in  tne  day» 

partments  amoutits  to  lOQ.    See  AiN,  Alps,  hang  down  at  night. 
&c.  Depe'ndcnt.  s.  (from  dependent,  Latin.) 

DEPA'RTURE.  a.  (from  depart.)     k  A  One  subordinate  (Rogers). 


D  £  P  D  £  P 

A.  #.  (ffooi  ieptmL)  One  that  justice;  an  evidence ;  a  witncai.    ^  (In  gmm- 

vepoiet  oo  the  kindneti  of  another  {Skmk,)*  mar.)    Such  verbs  as  have  no  active  voice  are 

OEPERDlTION.    j.   (from  deperdiiui,  called  debonentt  {a^rke). 

Ladn.)  Lm|  defttn]ction(Bre»fi).  To  DKPOPULATK.  e.    a.    (JepopuUtr^ 

OEPESTA,  in   antiqniiy,  a  wine  vetiel  Latin.)  Tn  unpeople  ^  to  make  wasie(Bac«fi). 


irbieii  dieSabbiceiet  on  tne  table  of  their  ptda,  DE\K)V\  LAHTiON.  s.  (from  depojmiate,) 

4t «  featival.  The  act  oi'iinncofiling ;  havock ;  waste  {Mili.). 

SlEPHLEGMATION,  in  chemistry,  the  D£K>PULA'rok    s,  (from  depopulaie.) 

dcpriTinc  any  liquid  of  yiart  of  the  soperauous  A  (Jis)>eopl*;r ;  a  desiroyer  of  maukiod. 

waftr  which  it  may  cnnuin,  whence  it  haa  in  To  DEPOUT.  v.  a.  ideporier,  French.)  To 

one  fctpect  the  efieet  of  concentration.    Thut  carry ;  to  deiiie<in  ;  to  behave  {Pope), 

aalphorie  acid  is  dcf^lei^maied  by  boiling  ibr  a  Dipc/ar.  s.  (from  tiie  verb.)   Demeanour ; 

liine»  which  expels  at  first  little  else  than  mere  behaviour  {Milton), 

Vin^r  is  dephlegmated    by  partial  DEPORTATION,  i.  {departaiio,  Latin.) 


fi*»>ng9  the  loe  that  first  forms  beinc  ouly  the  I.  Transporution ;  exile  into  a  remote  part  of 

watery  portion,  containing  none  of  the  acid.  the  dominion.    2,  Exile  in  general  {AvUffe). 

Tm  JDEPHLE'GM.    To  Dkph li^omatb.  DEPARTMENT.  $.{deportmeni,  French.) 

V.  fl.  {depUegmo,  low  Latin.)  To  clear  from  I.  Conduct (  mansgi'ment  {ffoitom).    8.  De- 

phlcnn,  or  aqueous  insipid  matter  {Bowie),  meanour ;  behaviour  {Stci/i). 

IKPHLE^MEDNESS.  (from  depkiegm.)  To  DEPOSE,  v.  a.  {dtpuno,  Lstiii  )  I.  To 

The   quality  of    being    freed    from    ph&gin  laydowu;  to  lodge;  to  let  fall  {H'oodword), 

iBoyie).  S.  To  degrade  from  a  hish  station  {Dryden). 

DEPHLOGISTICATEDAIR.  SeeOxY-  3.  Tu  take  away  ;  to  divest  (iSAa/lr#]ieare).    4. 

CXK.  To  q;ive  testimony  ;  to  attest  (/^acon).     6,  To 

DBrHLoCfSTiCATEO  MARiiTB  ACfo.   See  examine  any  one  on  his  nath  {Shakspeare,) 

Acid  and  Oxtmurjatic  acj  o.  To  Dbfo^sb.  e.  fi.  To  bear  witness  {Sidney). 

Dbvhlocisticateo  Niiaout  air.    See  DEPOSITARY,  s.  {depotitarius,  Latin.) 

NiTEOUt  oxvo.  One  with  whom  any  thing  is  lodged  in  trust 

To  DEPrcT.   V.  a.   {dtpimgo,  deputum,  {Shaktpearel. 

Latin.)  I.  To  paint  j  topourtray  {Tnyiar).  2,  To  DKPO^ITE.  v.  a,  {depotitum,  L^tin.) 

To  deieribe  f  to  repreacnt  an  action  to  the  mind  1 .  To  by  up ;  to  Uydge  in  any  place  ( Beniieoi). 

(Fr//en).  £.  To  lav  up  as  a  pledge,  or  security.    3.  To 

D£PrLAtX)RY.  s.  (de  and  pilvt,  latin.)  place  at  interost  {Sprait).    4.   To  lay  aside 

An  apolicatioo  used  to  take  away  hair.  {D.  of  Piety), 

D£PrLOUS.«.  (<^andpi/Mi,Lat.)  With-  Dkpo^sitc.  t.  {deponium,  Latin.)   1.  Any 

out  hair  (BNsmi).  thin^  committcil  to  the  trust  and  care  of  an- 

DEPLANTATION.  f.  {deplanto,  Latin.)  other.     V.  A  pledge;  a  thing  given  as  a  sc< 

The  act  of  talking  plants  up  fmm  the  bed.  curity.  3.  The  state  of  a  thing  pledged  (Bar. ) . 

DEPLETION,  f.  {depleo^  depUtus,  LaU)  DEPOSKHON.  i.   i.  The  act  of  giving 

The  act  of  empty  iiu((i^OM/Aj»ol).  publick  testimony.    9,  The  act  of  degradiug 

DEPLORABLE.  #.  (from  deploro,  Latin.)  one  from  dignity. 

f.    Lamentable;   dismal;    sad;    calamitous;  Da rosiTioM,  in  law,  the  testimony  give^ 

miserable;  honelesa  {(^urendon),  9.  Contemp-  in  court  by  a  witness  upon  oath.   In  chanciTv, 

tiblc  ;  dmuDicable :  as,  deplaralU  nonsense.  deposition  is  a  testimony  set  down  in  writing, 

DEPLO^AliLENE:^.    s,    (from  dtpl^  bv  way  of  answer  Ui  the  interrogations  exhihii- 

raUeATltkt  state  of  beinc  denlorable ;  misery,  eu  in  chancery,  where  such  witness  it  called 

DEPIXyRABLY.  aa.  (from  dephrahie.)  deponent.    Depositions  in  one  cause  may  be 

Laa^eotably  :  miserably  {South).  used  at  the  hearing  of  another,  where  they  are 

DEPLORATE.   a.    {dfplortUuit    Latin.)  between  the  same  parties,  &c.  without  any  mo- 
Lamentable;  hopeless  (L*JS#/raitfe).  tion:  this  is  not  permitted  in  other  courts, 

DEPLORAHI^ION.  s,  (from  deplore.)  The  without  a  special  order  in  the  court  of  chancery. 

act  of  deploring,  or  of  lamenting.  The  depositions  in  chancer^r,  after  the  cause  is 

To  DEPLCyilE.  r.  a,  {deplorot  l^tin.)  To  determined  there,  may  be  given  in  evidence  iu 

lament ;  to  be%%-ail ;  to  mourn  {Dryden),  a  trial  at  bar,  in  any  of  the  other  courts. 

DEPLORER.  s.  (from  deplore.)    A  ia-  DEPOSITORY.  #.  (from  depotit.)    The 

Bcnter ;  a  mourner.  place  where  any  thing  is  lodged  {AddtMon). 

DEPUjMA'TlOVl.s.{deplumati4f,L»Un.) ,  DEPOT,  a  term  which  is  now  anglicised. 

I .  A  pluming,  or  plucking  off  tlic  feathers.  2.  and  employed  to  denote  a  deposit  or  resene  for 

(In  aarj^ry.)    A  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  ac*  stores,  provisioiit,  &c. :  it  is  principally  used  in 

compaoied  with  the  Call  of  the  hairs  from  the  a  niiliury  sense, 

eyebrows  ( PkiUips\.  DEPRA VAOTON.  #.  {depravatio,  Latin.) 

Ta  DEPLU^lh.  v.  a.  (ir  and  ^Immo,  Lat.)  l .  The  act  of  making  any  thing  bad  {Swift), 

To  atnp  of  lis  feathen.  e.  Degeneracy ;  dvpravity  (Ssv/A).    3.  Defa* 

2V  DEPONE.  V. 4k  (i^pefia, Latin.)  l.To  mation  :  not  in  use  (5mjpeerr>. 

lay  down  as  a  plcd^  or  security.    9.  To  risk  To  DEPRA'VE.  r.  «.  {depruvo,  Latin.)  T« 

upon  the  success  of  an  adventure  {Hu^lras).  vitiate ;  to  e^rrvpt ;  to  contaminate  {Booker). 

DEPONENT,  f.  (ffom  cff^eiia^tin.)  1.  DEPRA'VEDNESS.    9.  (from  deprw.^ 

Out  thafilepofes  hu  testimony  in  a  ronn  rf  Cornipilon  ;  latni;  ^iiiattd  ^tatc  {Hammond^. 


D  E  P  D  E  P 

DEPHA^VEMENT.  i.  (from  deprtive,)  A  readily  shewn.    Hence,  when  ihete  «re  m 

iritiaied  state ;  corruption  {Brown),  equal  roots,  the  two  equations  have  a  coounoh 

DhPKA'VEK.  ,.  (from  deprave.)    A  cor-  jntzMun  of  this  form  I'-a'^^  being  oneof 

DEPRA-VITY.   s.  (from  deprave.)  Cor-  ^*  ^^\  ^^'^^^^  may  be  obuined  in  the  asusl 

ruptioii  ^'^y*  ^'^^  "*  '<>ot8  of  the  ongiDal  cqaatioe 

To  DE'PRECATE.  v,a.  1 .  To  beg  off ;  to  ^i!!^^^  ^  known.    Divide  ihis  equatkm  fay 

pray  deliverance  from  iSmaL).    2.  To  implore  '-«    »  «n<J  the  resalting  equalkm,  of  n^m 

n-.crcv  of:  not  proper  {Prior).  dimensions,  contains  the  other  roots. 


DfcPRECATlON.  8.  {deprecatio,  Utin.)  Thus,  let  the  cubic  j»>-^*«+fr-i'=o.h«« 

Prayer  asiainsi  evil  (lir&iTH).  ^'^o  p<1«al  'w>ts ;  then  3«^-9^x-l-$f=o  has  one 

DE'PRECATIVE.     De'precatory.    a.  of  them ;  and  the  two  equationt  hare  a  ooni- 

(from  deprecate  )    Thai  serves  to  deprecate;  »"««  measure  which  is  a  simple  equation  :  the 

apolirjrciirk  {Bacon),  quantities  3a3— 3pa«'+3y*-3r,  and  S**— ^ 

DEPRECA'^rOR.  i.   {deprecator,  Latin.)  >9*  ha\e  also  the  same  common  neasurr. 

One  that  averts  evil  bv  petition.  , .  ,  .    .                              6a— *p*       ^— M 

To   DEPRE'CIAfE.    v.    a.    {depreHore,  which  bemg  found,  we  have^      ^-j-^— -^ 

Latin.)   I.  To  brine  a  thing  down  to  a  lower  r^,  „  ••  .  ^,  ^/.  .i             .        i    ^  « . 

price.     2.  To  undcn-alue  {hdison),  ^^^  f^^fj^^J  ^^.^^1*^  ^T.'*^»«P  ^-f*** ^'-'f 

To  DEPREDATE,  v.  a.  {deprmdari,  Lat.)  ^  ^  ^'"^  ^'[^^^^  ^^"'^ti  hkewise  put  =o,  we  ob- 

1 .  To  rob  J  to  pillage.     2.  To  spoil ;  to  devour  tain  j^^         o-  1'hus  two  roots  of  the  equa- 

{Bacon),  ()y-»p«                  >'                        ^ 

DEPREDATION,  s.  {depropdatio^  Latin.)  tion  are  discovered ;  and,  since  p  it  the  torn  of 

] .  A  robbing ;  a  spoiling  {Hay ward).    2,  Vo-  all  the  roots,  the  third  root  is  the  difference  be- 

racitv;  waste  {Bacon).  tween  pand  the  sum  of  the  two  equal  root^. 

DlLPREDATOR.  s.  {depradator,  Latin.)  If  two  r(>ots  of  an  equation  be  of  the  fom 

'  A  robber  ;  a  devourer  {Bacon).  +  a,  ^a,  difiering  only  in  their  signs ;  ehange 

-  To  DEPREHE^ND.    v.  a.    {deprehendo,  the  signs  of  the  roou,  and  the  resnlting  eqiia- 

Latin.)    1.  To  catch  one;  to  lake  unawares  tion  has  two  roots  •fa,  —a,  thus  we  have  two 

{Hooker).  S.  To  discover ;  to  find  out  a  thing  eq|^uations  with  a  common  measuret  J^a*, 

{B^icon),  wnich  may  be  found,  and  the  equation  de- 

DEPREHE'NSIBLE.  a.  (from  deprehcnd.)  pressed,  as  in  the  preceding  case.  (Set  Wmn^i 

1 .  That  may  be  caught.  2,  That  may  be  under*  Med.  Afg.  cap.  3.) 

stood,  or  (ii«coverecL  Depression  op  the  suit  or  a  staRs  In 

DEPl(EliE'NSIBL£NES§.  5.  1.  Capable-  astronomy,  is  iu  distance  at  any  time  below 

ne5s  of  being  caught.  2.  Intelligibleness ;  easi-  the  horizon,  measured  by  an  arc  of  a  vertical 

iicss  to  be  underbtood.  circle. 

DEPHEHE^^SION.  $.  {deprehensio,  Lat.)  Depression  of  the  pole,  that  brinciog 

1.  A  catching  or  taking  unawares.    2.  A  dis-  of  the  elevated  pole  nearer  the  horizon  wmcn 

covery.  is  occasioned  by  the  motion  of  the  observer  to- 

To  DEPRE'SS.  V.  a,  (from  depres^us,  Lat.)  ward  the  equator. 

I.  To  pressor  thrust  down.    2.  To  let  fall;  to  Depression  of  the  visible  horizon, 

let  down  {Seyion).    3.  To  humble;  to  de-  denotes  its  sinking  or  dipping  below  the  true 

ject;  to  sink  {Addison),  horizontal  plane;  whether  caused  by  some  va* 

DEPRESSED  LEAF.    In  bohiny,  hollow  riation  of  the  atmosphere,  or  by  the  different 

in  the  middle ;  or  havit)g  the  dibk  more  de-  height  of  the  obsen-efs  eye  above  the  surface 

pressed  than  the  sides.  I'his  term  has  reference  of  tne  sea. 

t     succulent  leaves  only;   and  is  Oppc<c(l  to  Thus,  in  fig.  1.  PI.  67,  where  the  observer  is 

coi^vex,  in  Philos.  Bot.  and  to  compressed,  in  situated  above  the  carih  at  A  ;  without  refrac- 

Deiin.  PI.     Ap[ilicd  also  to  seeds,  as  in  cyno-  tion  the  visual  ray  tvould  be  AE,  and  in  that 

g!o«sum.                                                           ..  caie  E  is  the  most  distant  point  which  c<iuUl 

Dl^PRE'SSION.  s    {depressio,  Latin.)    1.  be  seen;  but  by  refraction,  ihe  ray  FG,  coin- 

The  act  of  pressing  down  {ffoilon).     2.  Tlie  ing  from  the  point  G,  may  be  seen  at  F,  so  ai 

fiiiking  or  f.dline  in  of  a  surface  {Boyle).    3.  to  go  on  from  thence  in  the  line  FA;  and  then 

Tl:t'  act  of  humbling;  abasement  {Bacon).  the  view  is  extended  as  far  as  G,  and  the  de- 

DcPREi'SiON   OP  EQUATIONS,  in  algebra,  pre^sion  of  the  horizon  of  the  sea  is  in  the  line 
an  operaiion  by  which  an  equation  is  reduced  .  AF,  which  points  higher  than  A£,  but  extends 

*')  as  to  Urcome  of  lower  dimensions.  the  view  farther.     From  an  inspection  of  the 

If  any  equation  contain  equal  roots,  these  figure  it  is  evident,  that,  if  the  refraction  were 

may  be  found,  and  the  equation  reduced  as  creater,  the  view  would  be  extended  still  far- 

maliy  dimensions  lower,  as  there  are  equal  flier,  as  to  M  ;  though  the  depression  of  the 

,7      .f  ,,         •  •     1           .•         "      ^  horizon  of  the  sea  would  then  be  less,  as  b 

roo.5.     tor   if  the  or.g.nal  equation  x-  p  ,,,^„„  ^y  the  li..c  ALM  :  whence  also  it  ap- 

H  — 1        «— 2  pears,  that,  by  reason  of  the  difference  of  ?«> 

X       -fjJT      — &c.=  o,  have  «  equal  roots,  the  fraction  in  the  air,  our  horizoa  is  someUmes 

«  — 1  • ""'  , •""'  more  extensive  than  at  othen. 

equation  nx        -n- 1.  px       +n^2  gx  The  depression,  or  dip,  may  be  readily  cal- 

'  c.  •■  0,  has  m^  1  of  those  roots,  as  may  be  culaied :  tor,  in  fig.  S.  Uie  eye  being  it  B,  tlui 
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tentibW  horicoa  ii  FG,  and  the  dqimsion  it  for  loine  great  crime  a  minitier  u  wholly  and 

the  aii^  PBA :  but  this  angle  as  well  at  AC  II  for  ever  deprived  of  hit  living  or  prefWrnAent  j 

n  the  eompleiDent  of  A BC ;  therefore  the  angle  which  diR'ert  from  sutpeosion,  in  that  the  latier 

C  it  equal  to  the'depretiion.     Hence;  we  hare  is  only  temporary'. 

CA  :(;B::rwl.:tec.  ofCr  Diprivatio'n    ab  orricio,    it  when  a 

or  as  CB  :CA  :;  rad. :  eodin.  of  C.  minittcr  iifor  ever  deprived  of  hit  order:  which 

Bf  either  of  which  analogies  a  table  n>ay  be  it  the  same,  i'l  reality,  with  what  %ve  other- 

rndily  conttructed,  for anv  heigh tt  BD.    The  wite  call  deposition  and  degradation;   being 

depicition  by  calcalation  is  in  ail  caset  greater  utually  for  vomc  hetnont  crime  deserving  deith, 

than  that  by  obier^-ation  ;  but  the  difference  is  and  is  performed  by  the  bithoo  in  a  koieinn 

'  ' '  %  at  is  the  refraction  which  causes  it.  manner. 


TaUnofthedepreasion  are  given  in  the  Requi-  7V>  DEPKI'VE.  v.  a.  (tVom  Je  and  prico^ 

uieTabica  (or  the  Nautical  Almanac.  Lat.)  l.  To  bereave  one  of  a  thin^  (C/arm.) 

D£PRES90X,    {depressur,  from  d^pTimo^  ^.  To  hinder;  to  debar  from  (Diydtn),    3. 

to  presv  down).    I A  anatomy.    Several  muscles  To  reiea^;    lo  free  fmni  {Spenser).    4.  To 

are  to  termed,  because  they  depress  the  parts  put  out  of  anv  office  {Bacon], 

into  which  th^  are  inserted.  DEin^FORl),  a  town  of  Kent,  rendered 

nvrtBtaoR  ALJi  VASi.    See  DiPHtssoit  famous  for  its  Anc  dork-yard,  bclongini;  to  the 

LABii  supiKiORit  ALJBQUB  NASI.  king,  where  thips  for  the  royal  navy  arc  built. 

DspRRStOR  AVGULi  ORIS.    Triangularis  In  thit  town  are  two  hospitals,  one  of  which. 

of  Winslow.    Depressor  lahionim  communis  containing  81  hmitet,  wa^  incorporated  in  the 

of  Douglas.     A  mu«cle  of  the  mouth  and  lip,  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  in  the  form  of  a  college, 

situated  below  the  under  lip.     It  arises,  broad  and  is  called  the  Trinity  Hou«e  of  Deptford 

and  fleahy»  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  lower  Strond.    The  other,  which  wat  built  by  the 

jaw,  near  the  chin;  and  is  inserted  into  the  corporation  belon  sing  to  the  former,  con  titttdf 

angle  of  the  mouth,  which  it  pull j  downwards.  38  houses ;  both  nospitals  being  for  the  nte  of 

DcpKistOR  L4BI1  toPKRioRis  AL^KQCI  decayed  pi lots  Or  mastcrs  ofships,  or  tlieir  wi- 

VAtT.     Depressor  ale  nati  of  Albini^.     Inci-  dowt ;  ine  men  are  allowed  90s.  and  the  wo« 

tivnt   roediut  of  Winslow.     Deprenor  hibii  men  1 6f.  per  month.    Thittown  i8  4  milesK. 

tuperiorit  propriot  of  Douglas.    A  muscle  of  of  London.    The  number  of  inhabitants  in 

the  mooth  and  lip,  situated  above  the  mouth,  1 801 ,  wat  17»648 ;  but  there  hat  been  a  gradual 

that  drawt  the  upper  lip  and  ala  nati  down-  increase  since  that  time;  so  that  now  the  in- 

wanb   and  backwards.      It  arises  thin  and  habitants  are  iup[iOied  to  amount  to  above 

fiahf,  from  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  im-  90,000. 

mediately  above  the  joining  of  the  gumt,  with  DEPTH,  s.  (fn>m  deep  or  Jifp,  Dutch.) 

the  two  incisor  teeth  and  cu<pidatut ;   from  1 .  Deepnest ;  the  measure  of  any  thing  from 

thence  it  ront  upwards*  and  is  ioRTted  into  the  the  surface  downwanl   {Bacon).      9.   Deep 

tmper  lip  and  root  of  the  ala  of  the  nose.  place;  not  a  rhoal  {Dryden).    3.  The  abyss ; 

DbprI8SOR    i»abii    iirrKRioRis.     Qua*  a  eulph  of  infinite  profundity  (/'ror^^i).'  4. 

dratua  of  Winslow.     Depressor  labii  inferioris  The  middle  or  hrizht  of  a  feason  :  applied  com- 

proprhu  of  Douzlas.     A  muscle  of  the  mouth  inonly  to  winter  (CVorrac/tffi).   5.  Absimseiieit ; 

andT  lip,  thai  pulls  the  onder  lip  and  skin  of  the  obscu'i  ity  {Addison). 

tide  of  the  chin  downwards,  and  a  little  out-  Depth  op  a  squadroh  or  battaliok, 

wardt.             .  r  is  the  numl»er  of  men  in  the  lile. 

Dsr«stfOR    LABII    f typCRiORis     PRO-  To  DK'PTHEN.  r.  a.  {diepen,  Dutch.)  To 

pRiut.     See  DtPRBttOR   LABir  superio-  deepen  or  make  deeper. 

ftfs  ALjiQUB  iTAai.  To  DEPU'CELATE.  r.  a.  {depuceler,  Fr.) 

DiPRBSaoR  LABioRtfM  coMMVxif.    See  Todeflour;  to  liereave  of  virginity. 

Deprbbbor  ANGULi  OAit.  DKPU'LSION.  1.   {depuUio,  Latin.)    A 

Drprbssob    ocdli.      See  Rectus   iv-  beating  or  thrusting  away. 

PRBIOR  ocvLi.  DEPU'LSOKV.  a.  (from  d^puhus,  Latin.) 

DBFRB'asoR.  I.  {depressor,  L^t.)  He  that  Putting  away:  averting. 

kcept  orpiettet  down.  To  DE^PURATK.  r.  a.  {depurer,  French.) 

DEPKIMENS.    See  Rectls  ivpsrior  To  purify;  to  cleanse  (Boy /e). 

OCiTLi.  Db'puratr.  a.  (from  the  verb.)  i.  Cleans- 

DE^PRIMENT.  a.  {deprimens,  Lat.)  Tliat  ed ;  freed  from  dregs.    8.  Pure ;  not  conumi- 

piattai  or  pollt  dosmward  {Derham),  nsLted  {Glanvilh). 

DEPRIVATION. a.  (from  lieand  fmvatio,  DEPURATION,  j.  {depuraiio,  Latin.)  I . 

Latin.)  I . The  act  of  deprivin;^,  or  taking  away  The  art  of  teparating  the  pure  from  the  impure 

from.    9.  The  ttateuf  losing  (£}eii//fy).  part  of  any  thing  (Bov/0-    ?.  The  cleansing 

DsPRiTaTlov,  in  the  common  law,  the  of  a  wound  from  it*»  matter. 


•r  deprived  of  hit  preferment,  for  tome  matter  I .  The  act  of  deputing,  or  wnding  away  with  h 

or  fault,  in  facet,  or  in  law.    It  is  of  two  kinds ;  special  commission.    S.  Vice^rency  {Sojtlh) . 

4  bentficio,  and  ab  offido.  DEPUTATUS,  a  name  applied  by  the  au- 

Dbprivatiov    a    bevbficio,   is    when  cients,  to  those  who  made  armour. 
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DcpuTATVS,  denotes  aUo  a  kind  of  usher  diocc^  of  Lichfield  and  CofcnUyi  and  lewii 

or  lipauff  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  four  aieiubcrt  to  parliament  i    two   for  ibe 

T9  DEPUTh.  c.  a.  idtpuier,  French.)  To  oouoty,  and  two  for  the  tmm  of  tkihy.    The 

tend  with  a  special  commission ;  lo  impowcr  air,  especially  on  the  E.  tido*  is  arholdonc  ami 

one  to  transact  instead  of  another  {Roscom.),  agreeaole :  hot  in  the  mouDtaina  of  the  Peak, 

DE'PUTY.  s.  (c/rpif/^,  Fr.  from  depuiaius,  towards  the  N-  tt  it  tharp  and  cold.    The  N. 

Latin.)     I.  A  lieutenant  j  a  viceroy  {Hale),  and  W.  parts  are  hilly  aiid  ttony.    The  UUi 

2.  One  that  transacts  business  for   another  in  the  northern  part  ai  the  county,  by  attiact- 

{Hooker).  ing  the  patting  ck>iidt,  cauae  IM  nin  lo  de« 

To  DEQUA'NTITATE.   v.  a.  (from  de  scend  there  in  greater  abundaoee  thanooih^ 

and  quantitas,  Latin.)   To  diminish  the  quan-  circui^jacent  eountiet.    Little  timber,  or  ai^ 

titv  of.  underwood,  giowt  here,  and  the  fields  an  oni- 

1)ER.  In  the  beginning  of  names  of  places,  versally  eoelosed  by  ttone  walb.    This  cooBtp 

is  derived  from  beo[i,  a  wild  beast,  unless  the  coouint  about  1  fiiOOjOOO  acres  of  land,  dwnt 

place  stands  upon  a  river;  then  from  the  9^1-  one- eighth  of  which  ara  uncultivated.     The 

tUh  dhr,  i.  e.  water  {Gibson) .  number  of  houaes,  in  1 800,  was  33,  IQl •  vnd  af 

To  DERA'CINATE.  «.  a.  {deraeimer,  Fr.)  inliabitants  i6l,14«.    U  fomiaho  999  men  la 

To  pluck  or  tear  up  by  the  roots  {S^akspeore).  the  national  militia.    The  jirincipal  rivcii  Ut 

To  DERAIGN.  jTaDiKA'iir.  v.  a.  ((iti-  the  Derwent,  Dove,  Erwath.  and  Tieot. 

rationorf.  or  tfira/toR«re,  Lat.)  To  prove;  to  Dbrbyshirk  sraa.    SecFLUom  arAi. 

justify  (JB/oam/)*    £•  To  disorder;  to  turn  out  To  OERE.  p.  m.  (beflian,  Saxoo.)  To  hart 

cfooor^se.  (SpO- 

DERAMGNMENT.  i.  (from  i<frotga.)  l.  DEREHAM,  a  town  of  Norfolk,  bfriffga 

The  act  of  deraigning  or  proving.    2.  A  dis-  market  on  Fridays,  where  great  ^naotitifa  if 

ordering,  or  turning  out  of  course.    3.  A  dis-  woollen  yarn  are  told.    Lat.  68.  A%  N-    LoHb 

charge  of  profession ;  a  departure  out  of  religion  1 .  0  £. 

Vfi/otftt/).  D£RELI«CTlON.  i.  (dereUeiU^  Lalia.) 

DERA'Y.  f.  (frooi  dearawer,  Fr.)  Tumult:  An  utter  forsaking  or  leaving  (tfoajkvr). 

diiofder;  noise.  DER£LI«C  1^  s.  pi.  (In  law)  Goods  wii- 

DERHENT,  a  strong  town  of  Shirran,  a  follv  thrown  away,  or  relinquished, 

province  of  Persia,  in  Asia,  said  to  be  founded  DERHAM  (William),  an  EngTish  diviK 

D?  Alexander  the  Great.    It  was  always  a  place  and  philosopher.    He  was  born  at  Sloughtop; 

o2' importance,  and  b  a  strong  pass  from  Bl  us*  near  Worcester,  in   1667»   and  educated  al 

covy  and  Tartary  into  Persia,    llie  Muscovites  Trinity  college,  Oxford.     On  entering  iolff 

took  this  town'  in  \793,  and  it  was  ceded  to  orders  he  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Wargpayfb 

them  in  1733,  by  a  treaty  with  Kouli  Khan,  in  Berkshire.    In  1689  he  was  prcaentcdiotht 

emperor  of  Persia.     Lat.  4S.  8  N.     Lun.  6U.  rectoiy  of  Upminster,  in  Essex.    Here  heda* 

0  E.  voted  t>imsctf  to  philosophical  pursuits,  b«8W 

DERBY,  the  capital  town  of  the  county  of  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  oontxibulHl 

the  same  name,  ha%'ins  markets  on  Wednes-  largely  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions,    la 

days,  Friday^,  and  Saturdays.    It  is  seated  ou  1713  he  published  his  Phy»ioo-Theolnigy,  beins 

the  river  Derwent,  over  which  there  is  a  hand-  the  subibtance  of  his  Boyle's   Lectures,  with 

some  stooe  bridge,  and  a  small  brook  runs  curious  notes ;  and  in  1730  appeanrd  his  Astjo- 

through  the  town,  under  several  bridge9.   Here  Theology,  which  had  also  been  delivered  at  iba 

are  five  parish  churches.     Upon  the  Derwent  same  lecture.     In  1716  lie  was  made  caium  of 

is  Sir  Thomas  Loaibc*s  curious  engine  for  the  Windsor,  and  in  1730  the  university  of  Oslbid 

manu&cturing  of  silk,  for  a  perfect  model  of  conferred  on  htm  the  de^rree  of  D.U.     H«  as- 

which  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  allowed  sisted  various  writers,  and  published  sonic  pieces 

liim  14,00Ql.     It  is  governed  by  a  mavor,  and  of  Mr.  Ray.    The  last  ining  he  published  of 

^«*nds  two  membere  to  parliament.    All  Saints*  his  own  writing  wa^  Chn^to-Theology,  or  a 

church  is  a  bcautiftd  Gothic  Mrociure,  erected  Demonstration  of  the  di\ine  Authority  of  the 

ill  the  reicn  of  queen  Mary,  at  the  charges  of  Christian  Religion,  1730.    In  hisyouiiger  days 

siic  maidens  and  bachelors  of  the  town.    It  he  published  a  treatise,  en:itled.  The  Artificial 

la^e  the  tide  nf  earl  to  the  Stanley  familj.  Clock  maker,  in  Ik  mo.  which  has  been  several 

'T\\c  Scotch  rebels  came  as  far  as  this  town  in  limes  reprinted.     He  died  at  Upmi titter,  10 

1745.  and  then   reuimcd   bnck   to  Scotland.  1735. 

Dorl>\  contains  -Ji70  house*,  and  lO^^S  inha-  Dr.  Derham  had  manv  papers  inserted  ia 

bitanif.     Lu.  ."^S.  .sg  N.     I^n.  1.  '.o  W.  different  volumes  of  the  Phil.  Trans.     He  alio 

DERBYSHlRE.anEngU«hcoimty,UHind-  edited  s<mie  work>  m*  Dr.  Haile%*s  aod  Dr. 

od  on  the  N.  by  Yorkshirr;  on  the  E.  hy  llooko'5.     He  was  very  exemplary  i a  the  dia- 

Noitinchamshirc :    on  the  S.   by   l^eicejitcr-  char^^c  of  his  duiiirs  as  a  parish  pri«:st :  and  be* 

>hire  and  a  point  of  Warwickshire*;  on  the  \V.  ina  uoll  skilled  in  medical  5cience,  he  exerted 

hv  Sufiordshire:  and  on  the  N.W.  by  Che-  hims<?lf  generously  as  a  physician  10  the  bodies 

"^hire.     It  extenils  59  miles  in  length  f^m  N.  as  well  as  the  souls  of  his  parishioners. 

;a  S.  and  34  fn^m  K.  to  \V.  where  bioadcst ;  Tj  DERl'DE.  r.  a.  ^d^rideo^  Lat.)ToUiig)i 

^ut  in  the  S.  point  it  is  not  aUne  six.  It  is  di-  Ji:  to  mock  ;  to  turn  to  ridicule  (TiiLtsom), 

*  u:ed  into  six  hunilneds,  in  which  4ie  1 1  in^r-  HKHrDHR.  1.  xfiom  ihemb.)  A  mocker^ 

kvt  towns,  and  liX»  |viiishc9.   It  i»  Kated  iu  Uic  a  scoSer  {Hocur), 
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DERISION^!.  Cc/«nj«9»   LaiIii.)    I.  The  of  our  own  country.    They  may  be  thus  div 

mofdrriduii^OK  laugbiog  at  (Ji/i/tfon).    S.  tribuu*il. 

Coiicaiot;  teont;  alaogbiog  stock  iMUion),  A.  bifid  jaw. 

D£RFS»IV£.  «•  (from  dtridt.)  Mocking;.  B.  one-tooii»cd jaw :  thea^^teof Fabrtciui. 

iiiBjM  CPlspc),  C.  feelers  four,  ciavate,  the  lasi^  joint  laiger  : 

DEkKSORV.' «.  ideritarius,  Lat.)  Mock-  ilie  coly(iiuin-tribe  of  Fabricius.     The 

iv;  ffidievliiic.  following  are  nuMtly  worihv  of  remark. 

DERIVABLE,  a.  {(rom  dcrice.)  Atfain-  1.  D.  lardarius:  blacky  shells  cinereous  on 

Ab ly  fisAt  of  dcaeent  or  derivation  {South),  'the  upper  half.    Inhabiu  Europe;  and  at  an 

OfclU V AHI'ION .  1.  idtnv€iioa  Latin.)  I.  insect*  is  the  most  coipmoo  p^si  of  miiseuros» 

Adniniog  of  water  (Burjie/).    2,  (In  gram-  libraries,  ami  prenaraiions  of  natural  histx>r)' :  it 

MT.VTbe  Inciog  of  a  word  from  its  original  is  also  found  in  olii  baGOn :  th^  larva  is  oval  and 

Uaw)>     3.  Tht;  trantnisbion  of  any  thing  hairy, 

tali  kt  loofoe  {Haie).  2.  O.  don>esticus.  Black ;  ahells  grey»  edged 

JkftiTATioii.  (^ertp«/t#,  from  dtrivot  to  roundwithblack;  thorax  gibboys,  covered  with 

Am  ofl).    The  doctrines  of  deri%'ation  and  ferruginous  down.     Inhabiu  Eunipe,  ^nd  ia 

■nkaoo.  ulkel  of  Iw  the  ancients,  are  now  the  httle  insect  that  makes  the  round  bolei  in 

■kolly  csplodcd,  at  least  in  the  liniited  man-  our  furniture,  reducing  it  io  powder^ 

sain  which  it  was  formerly  uiuleratood.    De-  3.  D.  fumatus.  Oblong,  testaoeooi,   eyes 

MioQ  awaoa  ihe  drawing  away  any  disease  black.    Inhabits  Europe,  on  flowers  and  ia 

km  its  Officinal  aeat  to  another  part.  booses,  and  has  a  i^reat  resemblance. 

DERIVATIONS  (Calculus  of).  See  C A L-  4.  D.  violaceus.     Blueiah<*blaok  ;     thorax 

Ciiut.  downy ;  leg^  black  ;  being  splendid  and  ele* 

HERVVATIVE.  o.  {dmoatwui^  Latin.)  cant.    Inhabiu  Europe,  and  foqnd  in  dead 

Dvivcd  or  tmkta  firom  another  {Hale).  bodies. 

DiftifTATXTB.  1.  (from  the  adjective.)  The  6.  D.  Surinaniensis.    Testaceous ;    thorax 

dkipgor  word  derived  from  arK>ther  {Souik).  crenate;  carinaie  on  the  back ;  shells  striate, 

DERIVATIVELY,  ad.  (from  denvaiive.)  body  brownish.    Inhabits  South  America  i  in 

ii  a  dcffivalivc  oianorr.  flour  and  meal  that  have  .been  kept  too  kmg. 

r#  DERI'VE.  V.  a.  (from  dm're,  Latin.).  I .  See  Nat.  Hist.  PI.  LXXU. 

T#  lorn  the  oour^  of  water  (S^eh),    9,  To  DERN-  a,  (^a|Mi,  Saaon.)  Obsolete.    1. 

from  a  principal  {Boy It),    3.  To  Sad ;  solitary.    9.  Barbarous ;  cpuel. 

ate  to  another,  as  from  the  origin  DERNIE/R.  «.  (French).  Laat.  {4j^e), 

source  {Hooker),     4.  To  receive  by  trans-  Dbrviisr  kesort.     See  Resort. 

'  B  {Samik).    6.  To  commnnicate  to  by  To  DE^HOGATE.  v,  a.  {dtrogo,  Utin.)  I. 

t  of  blood  {Feilon).    d.  To  spread  ;  to  To  do  an  act  contrary  to  a  lav^  or  custom,  as  to 

geadiially  from  one  place  to  another  diminish  its  former  extent  (£f«/f).     3.  To  les- 

iDmies).     7'  To  trace  a  word  from  iu  origin,  sen  the  wort)i  of  any  person  or  ihing ;  to  dis- 

7#  DsRi^vi.   V.  ft.  1.  To  come  from;  to  parage. 

owe  iu  origin  10  (/Vwf).  52.  To  descend  from  To  Db'rogatb.  v.  n.     ].  To  detract;  to^ 

{JSkmkMp€9re).  lessen  reputation  (ffoo«^r).     9.  To  degenerate; 

DEHPVER.  #.    (from  drrirr)    One  that  to  act  l>eneath  oue*s  rank. 

or  fetches,  as  from  the  origmal.  De'aooAT£.    a.    (from    the    verb.)     De* 

DERMA.  {Atffttm,  the  skin.)    See  Cutis,  graded ;  lessened  in  value  {Shakspeart.) 

DERMALOGY.   (from  ^if^yi,   the  skin  ;  DEROGATION.  $.  {dfrogaiio,  Utin.)  1. 

id  itfysc*  a  treatise.)     A  treatite  on  the  skin  or  The  act  of  weakening  or  restraining  a  foriper 

iaHOiaaicBUtion.    Dermatology.  law  or  contract  {South).    2.  The  act  of  {esten- 

DERM  ATODES.  (^p^owauiK ;  from  ^reua,  ing  or  taking  away  the  honour  of  any  person  or 

a  akio  or  leather,  and  uU(,  likeness.)    See  Du  -  thin^  ( Hooker) . 

BAMATBR.  DEROGATIVE,  a.  {derogativut,  Utin.) 

DERMATOLOGY.      Dermatolooia.  Detracting:  lessening  the  honour  of  (Brow;?.) 

{dtnmmioiogia,   Ifr^uiToXmrM ;   from  hpfjM,  the  DEROGATORlLY.ai'.(from<^agff/ory.) 

troe  akiQ,  and  xtyi,  a  discourse.)     A  treatise  In  a  detracting  manner. 

«pen  the  skin.  DEROGATORINESS.  i.    (from  dn^cga- 

DERMATO-PATHOLOOIA.    {dermato-  /ory.)  The  actof  derogaung. 

paiMopm;  from  ltpp«,  the  skin,  and «»9oXoyia,  DERO^GATORY.  a.  {derogatorius,  Lat.) 

the  pBtaologQr.)    A  treatise  on  diseiffs  of  the  That  lessens  the  honour  of  {Bacon). 

diio.  DERRIS,  in  aoology,  a  senus  of  the  clasa 

DERMESTE8.  Lrether-eater.  In  zooln«:y,  vermes,    onler    mollusqa.    Body  cylindrical, 

a  feoua  of  the  class  insecta,  order  coleopiera.  com|M>seil  of  articolaiions  ;  month  terinioisl ; 

Anteonaa  davate;  the  club  perfoliate;  three  feelers  two.    One  species  only;  found  op  the 

•f  thejoiata  thicker;  thorax  convex  slightly  coast  of  Pembrokeshire  :  moves  by  au  unduUr 

BMigpoed ;  head  inflected,  and  hid  under  the  tory  motion  of  the  body. 

thorax.    The  Urvaa  or  grobt  of  this  tribe  de.  DERRY.    See  Londonderrt. 

veer  dad  bedica,  skioa,  leather,  and  almost  DEUEIVIS,  or  Dbrvich,  a  name  given  to  a 

any  animal  «ibatanee»  and  art  exceedingly  de*  sort  of  moidcs  am«)ng  the  Turks,  vvho  lead  a 

uiBctive  to  tooka  and  iiimituie.    Eightv-flve  very  austere  life,  and  profess  extreme  poverty. 

Hxeias;  chiefly  iahabitantsof £aiope»  and  nine  though  they  arc  allowed  lo  marry.    The  word 
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18  originally  Persian,  rm,  signifying  a  beggar^  the  people,  and  are  in  the  utmost  con(cm|it 

or  per&on  who  has  nothing:  and  becan^e  the  nmong  ihemenofsenseand  lettm.  There  are 

religious,  and  particularly  the  followers  of  Me-  in  Hcvnt  two  or  three  kinds, 

velava,  prnfes>  not  to  {Xissess  any  thing,  they  D£KVV£NT,  a  ri\'cr  which  rises  in  Detbf- 

call  both    the  religious   in  general,   nnd    the  shire,  and  falls  into theTrent,  near NottinKhani. 

Meveldvites   in   particular,    Uenisn  or  Dtr-  Derwent,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  N. 

riches.    The  dervises,  called  nUo  Meielavites,  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  running  S.  falls  inio 

are  a  Mahometan  order  of  n  liiiious :  the  chief  that  of  the  Ouse. 

or  founder  whereof  was  one  Mevelava.     They  Der  WExrr,  a  river  of  Cnmberhnd,  which 

are  now  very  numerous.    Their  chief  mona5-  falls  into  the  Irish  sea,  a  little  below  Cocker- 

tery  is  that  near  Cogna  in  Natolia,  where  the  mouth. 

(general  makes  his  residence,  and  where  all  the  Derwent-watbr,  a  lake  of  Cumberian4, 

assemblies  of  the  order  are  held ;  the  other  in  the  vale  of  Keswick.     It  is  three  miles  in 

houses  being  all  de)>endent  on  this,  by  a  Pi'i^'i-  length,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  wid?.     Fwe 

lege  sranted  to  this  monastery   under  Otto-  islands  rise  out  of  this  lake,  which  add  greatly 

man  I.  to  the  beauty  of  its  ap|>earance.     On  one  of 

The  dervises  affect  a  great  deal  of  modesty,  them  is  an  elegant  modern-built  house, 

patience,  humility,  and  charity.    They  always  D£S.\GULIERS   (John  Theophihis),  an 

go  bare  legged  and  open-breasted,    and   fre-  ingenious   philosopher,  lx)rn  in  1083  at  Rn- 

((uently   burn   themselves  with  hot  irons   to  chelle,  from  whence  his  father,  who  was  a 

inure  themselves  to  patience.    They  always  minister,  brought  him  when  an  infant  to^LoiH 

fast  on  Wednetdays,  eating  nothing  on  those  don,  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 

days  till  after  son-set.    Tuesdays  and  Fridays  He  was  educated  at  Christ  college,  Oxford, 

they  hold  meetings,  at  which  the  superior  of  where  he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

the  house  presides.    One  of  them  plays  all  the  In  1714  he  was  cho:>en  F.R.S.    He  was  iht 

while  on  a  flute,  and  the  rest  dance,  turning  6rst  person  who  ever  read  lectures  on  experi- 

their  bodies  round  and  round  with  the  greatest  mental  philosophy  in  London,  and  he  had  the 

swifthess  imaginable.    Long  custom  to  this  honour  to  read  them  before  GeorgcII.  Frede- 

exercise  from  tneir  youth  has  brought  them  to  ric  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal 

•Qch  a  habitude,  that  it  does  not  discom|)Ose  family.    The  duke  of  Chandos  gave  him  the 

them  at  all.    This  practice  they  observe  with  living  of  Edgwate,  and  afterwards  anotheria 

great  strictness,  in  memory  of  Mevelava  their  H^sex.    He  was  several  limes  grand- master  of 

patriarch's  turning  miraculously  round,  as  they  the  English  free-masons.    He  died  in  London, 

pretend,  for  the  space  of  four  days,  without  in  \74(i. 

any  food  or  refreshment ;  his  companion  Hamsa  Dr.  De^^guliers  communicated  many  curiouf 

playing  all  the  while  on  a  flute :  after  which  and  valuable  papers  to  theRoyal  Society,  which 

tie  fell  into  an  ecstacy,  and  therein  receivcil  appear   in   the  Phil.   Trans.      He  translated 

wonderful  revelations  for  the  establishment  of  s*Gravesande*s  Nainral  Philosophy,  and  some 

his  order.    They  believe  the  flute  an  instru-  other  works.     He  a^o  gave  an  edition  of  Gre* 

ment  consecrated  by  Jacob  and  the  shephcrd.s  gory's  Elements  of  Catoptrics  and  Dioptrics: 

of  the  Old  Testament,  because  they  sanj;  the  und  likewise  publlslud  u  comprehensive  anJ 

praises  of  God  upon  it.     They  profess  poverty,  valuable  Course  of  experimental  Philosoph). 

chastity,  and  obedience,  and  really  obsenethein  in  S  vols.  4to.     Recollecting  ihat  this  gentlc- 

whilc  they  remain  dervises  ;  and  if  they  choose  man  was  much  noticed  by  the  Icp.mcd  ai:d  the 

to  eo  out  and  marry,  they  are  always  allowed.  great,  and  possessed  two  church  livings,  ve 

The  generality  of  dervises  are  mountebanks:  cannot  account  for  the  circumstance  of  hisd)- 

someapplythecuselves  to  legerdemain,  postures,  ing  in  obscurity  and  indigcncL- :  yet  snch,  it 

5cc.  to  amuse  the  people;  others  give  in  to  would  seem,  was  the  case;  al  least,  if  we  nuty 

sorcery  and  magic:  but  all  of  them,  contrary  credit  the  poet  Cawthorne,  who  speaking  of 

to  Mahomet's  precept,  are  said  to  drink  wine,  the  neglected  Dcs»g;u]icr.s,  ai>ks, 

brandy,  and  otner  strong;  liquors,  to  "[ive  them  .r  ti^     u^  ,.  u^  ♦  > ,  v.  .    «      ,  :^  ,.  i  • ,-.  .a 

^1      ,•'•        -     •  .   .1    •■*  Ji            •  ^    n    'J  •' liow  he  who  taiiRnt  two  Graciocs  Kings  Id 

the  degree  of  gaiety  their  order  requires.  Bcjidc  •                     c             &                   ©- 

their  great  saint  Mevelava.  there  arc  |«rticu!ar  ^„  Boyle'cnnobled,  and  all  Bacon  knew. 

Mints  honouted  m  some  partici.  ar  monasteries  j  ^-^  -^  ^  ^^„  ,^.i,^;^,^  ^  ,.^i^,^j  ^^ 

as  Kederele,  greatly  revered  in  the  monasteries  \\7uu^.,»  «  «„,L«,   ^^a  ...:.u».,»  «  ^—..    •• 

-  r?      ..       Vu  1/1.             *    1     o.   /^  W itnout  a  prumea,  and  without  a  crave, 

of  Egypt,  and  held  by  some  to  he  St.  George  ;  ^         »                         o 

and  by  others,  with  rnorc  probability,  the  pro-  DESART,  a  large  extent  of  country  entirviy 

phet  Elias.    The  dervises  are  great  tra\elleri;  barren,  and  pro<lucing  nothing.     The  Desart^ 

and,  under  pretence  of  preaching,  and  propa-  absolutely  so  called,  is  that  part  of  Arabia  south 

gating  their  faith,  are  continually  passing  from  of  the  Holy  I^nd,  where  the  children  of  hr.iel 

one  place  to  another  :  on  which  account  they  wandered  forty  years. 

have  been  frequently  used  as  spies.  DESAUliT   (Peter  Joseph),  a  celebrated 

There  are  also  dervises  in  Persia,  called  in  French  surgeon,  was  born  in  Feb.  1744,  at 

that  country  Abdals,  q.  d.  servants  of  God.  Magny  Vcrnois,  a  village  near  Lure.     He  was 

They  lead  a  very  penurious,  austere  life,  and  destined  for  the  church,  but  his  genius  led  him 

the  Alcoran  in  the  streets.  cofl*ee-houscs,  to  the  studv  of  the  healing  art,  .to  which  he 

»re%'er  they  can  meet  with  auditors,  applied  uiili  great  avit'ity.     He  also  paid  gr eat 

ibn  di'iviic^  retail  littk-  but  fables  to  attention  to  mat  hematics.     At  the  age  of  19 
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to  Paris,  where  he  gavp  him^flf  op  to  ()nthceMaUishmt>iitol  L'EcoItdeSanl/yDe- 
oiirae  an  was  nichit  hicely  to  jirofhice  an  sanli  was  ap|M>inie(l  clinicQl  professor;  and  for 
t  furgeon  :  and  his  rcpiit^ticm  was  toon  external  in.ilu(iit.'9  he  soon  after  obtained  from 
icd.  In  1779  he  in venierl  the  bandage  the  {^overmneni  the  coiivrnion  of  the  £vech^ 
me  for  fraciure*.  He  succeeded  her-  into  an  hospital  for  surgical  operations.  Id  i}ie 
chief  surgeon  of  the  Hotel- Dieu  in  inicUt  of  the  Mr  plans,  the  troubles  that  occur- 
In  1788  he  buccecdcd  in  his  long  pro-  rod  in  the  montn  of  Slay,  l/Q.^,  unfortunately 
thenie  of  estuhli»hing  a  clinical  sciicxd  ;  aHi-cied  his  mind,  and  made  him  dread  lest  the 
n  his  lectures  commenceil,  his  auditory  day«  nf  pniscription  should  return.  It  was  in 
ame  very  nnnierous.  More  than  tkiO  vain  that  his  friends  attempted  to  soothe  his 
Gereiit  couuiries  constantly  attended,  in  suHerinas ;  for  on  the  niaht  of  the  SQth  of  May, 

lemrn   a    new  system,  consisting;  of  a  malignant  fever  made  its  ap[)earance,  and  a 

I  mode  uf  ircratnient,  dis<rn<i;a<;ed  from  nearly  continual    delirium   ensued    until    hit 

pvejudices,  and  a  complex  incoherent  death,  which  occurnf<)  on  the   first  of  June 

179;>,  on  which  day  he  breathed  his  last,  in  tht 

r  of  his  impro\emcnt*>  are  here  »peri-  arms  of  his  pupih,    at  the  age  of  61.     Th 

,  The  meihofl  of  ligature  employed  by  Frcuch  republic,  eager  to  pay  homage  to  his 

ents  in  the  cure  of  unil>iliral  hernias  memory,    prrsf-nted    his  widoi^  with  a  pcn- 

rco,  having  been  generally  ouiitted  in  sion  of  1'0(M)  livrcs  per  annnm.    A  son,  Alexis 

lice  of  the  morlerns,  he  auain  introduc-  Mathias  De^aulr,  waii  the  sole  fruit  ofhis  mar- 

lerfected  this  mode,  and  iiemoii.<»tratcd,  riaRc ;  and  he  has  lefi  but  one  work  behind 

jccess,  its  superiority  over  compressive  hiin,  in  which  the  name  ofhis  friend  Cbnptrt 

I.     2.  He  was  one  of  the  first  men  in  is  joined  with  hi«  own.     It  is  entitled  Traite 

»cztractthel(iose  cartilages  (cartilages  des  Maladies  (Miinirgirales  et  des  Operations 

in  joints.     3.  lie   employed  a  iirw  qui  lour  ccmviennent,  2  vols.  Sfo. 

It,  that  of  a  methodical  compression,  DK'SCANT.  f.  {diicanio,  Italian.)     I.  A 

ci  to  schirrosttius  of  the  n-ctum  ;  in  song  or  tune  composed  in  parb  {Milton^    9. 

which   he    introduced   a  candle   or  A  discourse;   a    disputation;    a    disquisition 

ihe  size  of  which  he  gradually  aug-  branched  out  into  several  heads  {Skakspeare), 

4.  He  simplified,  and  rendered  more  Debcant,  in  music,  the  art  of  composing 

[ion,  the  reduction  of  luxations  of  the  in  several  parts.     It  is  of  three  kinds,  namely, 

I.     5.  Fatal  experience  having  pointed  plain,  figurative,  and  double.    Plain  dtstaul 

danger  of  empjoying  the  trepan  in  is  the  groimdwork  of  all  compositions,  con- 

of  tne  head,   he  snbstituiod  another  sisting  altogether  in  the  orderly  placing  of  many 

of  treatmeni   (I'usage  de  I'^m^tique)  concords  answering   to  simple  counter-point. 

>pCed  by  many  praciitionc^rs.     6.  He  Figurative  detcnnt  is  that  wrarein  discords  are 

reral  yttj  useful  improvemeiitA  on  chi-  concerned  a^  wi-II  as  coucords ;  and  this  proper- 

imtmmentt :  such  as  those  employed  ly  may  l>e  denominated  the  ornament  or  rhe- 

IMS  of  polypus  in  the  womb  and  iios-  torical  part  of  nnisic.     For  in  this  are  intro- 

pioce  k  gaiiie  et  de^  portc-na^uds  pour  <liiced  all  the  varieties  of  points,  fuget,  synccpes 

ura    des   polypes,   &:c.)  :    fur    cutting  or  bindings,  diversity  of  measures,  intermlx- 

obstrtictions  m   the  ditfe rent  cavities  turos  of  discording  sounds,  or  whate\'er  eke  art 

Hue) ;  and  for  the  fistula  in  ano.'  In  and  fancy  con  exhibit,   which  set  forth  ami 

incision  he  introduced  the  use  of  the  adorn  the  comiMisitioii ;  whence  it  is  nan)cd 

efit(legorgeret)  invented  by  Marchetti,  florid  or  figurative  descant.    Double  dcscnni  is 

iwn  among  foreigners,  but  almost  to-  so  called  when  the  parts  are  so  contrived  thai 

Iceted  in  Prance  before  thi«  period.  the  treble  may  be  made  the  bass,  and  the  bass 

the  same  time  retrenched  the  use  of  a  the  treble. 

mber  of  superfluous  ones,  and  banish*  7ci  Dc'scaitt.  r.  n.    1.    To  sing  in  parts. 

idices  attended  with  greater  |>ain  than  2.  To  discourse  at  large ;  to  make  «pcechef  :  iit 

Avoidiug  every  thing  that  was  com-  censure  or  contempt  (Millon). 

iroved  tnat  the  art  of  hciling,  in  imi-  To  DESC'KfNi).  v.  n.  {descendo,  Latin.) 

nature,   ought  to  be  simple  in  its  1.  To  come  from  a  higher  place  to  a  lower ;  tn 

ind  fruitful  in  its  resources.  full ;  to  sink  (Mattkews).    S.  To  come  sncU 

91  he  published  his  Journal  de  Chi-  denly ;  to  fill    u|)on  as    from   an   eminence 

,  which  was  edited  by  his  pupils,  and  {Pope)*^    3.  To  make  an  invasion  {Dryden). 

to  describe  the  most  interesting  oc-  4.  To  proceed  as  from  an  original  {Collier).  5. 

s  in  hit  school,  and  also  extracts  from  To  fall  in  onler  of  inheritance  to  a  successor 

rci,  which  were  then  dedicated  to  the  {Locke).    ().  I'o  extend  a  discourse  from  gf- 

itioo  c^  the  maladies  incident  to  the  iieral  to  particular  consideration  (D.  c/Pir/vV 

passage.    This  was  translated  into  £n-  To  Descb'nd.  r.  a.  To  walk  downward 

the  late  Mr.  Gosling.  n|>on  any  place  (Milfon). 

nsequeiice  of  an  unjust  accusation  of  DESCENDANT,  s.  ((/^ic^arfc/i/.  French.) 

!ttc,   he  was  tliroHU  into  the  horrid  The  ofl'spring  of  an  ancestor  (/iar ah \ 

f  the  Luxembourg,  from  which  few  DFJS(^E'NDKNS.  a.  idacrndtrf,  Latit .) 

but  in4he  way  to  the  Guillotine :  he  1.  Falling  ;  sinking  :  (onkirg  down  {Huv).    /. 

ivrever,  liberatrd  at  tht:  end  of  three  I'/oceeding  from  auoilur^  a»  ai:  original  «<r  :iu- 

ccstor  \Pitpe). 

.  IV.  ^'. 
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•  •     •         1  . 

n  origiiia-  ^.,,  jjjj  j^jjy  jjf  courj^   bcinizcast  upon  him  bt 

iviigiou..  Dttccnl  of  fcc-siniple  by  cu-tom,  is  eome- 

^''j**^*  '■                                                      ^      ...a-  a  mo  to  all  the  sons,  or  lo  oil  the  bruiher» 

?J  '     '  '                                                     "    .  .^^  vwbcre  one  brother  «liclh  without  issue),  as 

.  ^*^  ill  gaTcI-kind  ;  souictlmea  lo  the  youiipeM  t^^ui, 

^       '\                                                              ..  .*Mie  aj  in  borough  Eiinlish  ;  and  sonieiinics  to  the 

*'^-^                                                           _,    J  .lie  eldest  daughter,  or  the  youiig:est,  according  to 

'^^   '^''  the  customs  of  ])ariicular  places.     DeMrcnt  by 

^uu:.'    1.  statute  i'.  of  iVe-uil,  as  directed  iiy  the  statute 

J                                                           j^...v.      J.  A  of  \Vcs-u»in«ter,  2de  donis. 

..f.1*'-'      <*'  Dcsciiwi,  ill  genealogy,  the  onler  or  sor* 

'y'                                                    ..-..:»    li  the  ccsbion  of  descendants  in  a  line  or  family ;  or 

.'                                                     .•«,  u>  M  iih  the  their  distance   from   a   common    prozenitor. 

■                                                       ,  ...te.ri  sphere.  Thus    we    say,   one    dcbcent,    two  descents, 

*'                                                 ^     ..:  j4  ihe  cqua-  &c. 

\    i,yi  hcloiv  the  DcSCEKT,  in  heraldry,  is  u^ed  to  cxprfti 

^  . .  the  coming  down  of  any  tiling  frum  sbme;  if. 

{Oil*,  descension.)  a  lion  en  descent,  is  a  lion  wiiii  Wm  head  tc- 

wards  the  base  pciintb,  and  his  heels  towjmf. 

.••v»i^^.'««  *•  *^®  ^*^"  jone  cf  the  curners  of  the  chief,  as  ifheww 

'  i«  .«<iJ  oldiquc  descen-  leapii!<:  down  from  snnie  high  place. 

'\  y^ini  of  the  heavens.  Desccnt,  in  fortirlcation,  are  the  iioles, 

.*>»''"«'•  ^'^^"^  desccndot  vaults,  and  hollow  pi  uces  made  by  unde  rosia- 

>^  •  -*^  ^  ^'      v'>H*uii»ts  call  it  a  dis-.  ing  the  cround. 

"!«..».  *'v  ilesccnl,  when  the  The  descent  into  the  ujoat  or  ditch  ic  a  dcr,i 

***  '^^^  jiid  round  the  vessel,  passage  made  through  the  esplanade  and  covert- 

-  *"     *  ,.w  K'liom.  ^^Vf,  inform  «»fa  trench,  whcrtof  the  upi>f : 

^      "     i  MVfHSMf,  Latin.)    1.  The  part  is  covered  with  mndricrs  and  clavf,  tO!^ 

^       ■*''*..   I »..  -  1^....^  ..1-^^     ......  *!.»  t..^:^ r •!.-  *.'c..^     I.. 


.*** 


V  -'^  **'  tiiiAhv  ■iierrntioti  and  inheritance  To  delinc.ite;  to  mark  out :  a«,  a  torch  waftd 
.,v  ^  '""  )  '|>|,|,  aiiitr  of  proceeding  from  an  about  the  head  dcsrrilrt  a  circle.  9.  TooiBrb 
I'liimr  (AttrrLur^),     8.  Birth;     out  anything  hy  iht  mention  of  its  propfrties 


0Vatts).  3.  To  (listiibutc  into  proper  hndi 
or  divisions  (JoiKua).  4.  To  define  in  alix 
manner. 

DESCRn^ER.  i.  (from  describe.)  He  tlut 
def  cri bes  ( Bro u: n ) . 


7  '    iiK"i  ^'^ »  ''''"*  '■*'•  "K»'«'*^c  to  the  perigee,     expressed  in  a  de^oripiion  KSnnkfpvarr). 
I   ,"'  I,'.  :•".  tutp-*  ti '  v,:?h  no  reaistince,  de-         T'l  DKSCHV.  p.  a.  {descriir,  ?>*-nch.)  I. 
f  «!'»»  »«•  •j'.'''#i':ily  K/.i'Icrated  motion;     To  give  notice  c?f  any  thing  sudden  I  vdifcoveml: 


,1.-  l*»0\  f  *,%*.''•  •'!  wiiif.h  Hec  ArcELERA-  ubsoU-te.     2.  To  spy  out ;  to  examine  atadis- 

'"'  „       .;*/  4«',  I>;wiAiio:r,  and  Inclined  taiice  (Shakspeare),  3.  To  dettct;  to  find  oat 

'    '  ^^^  any   thing  concealed    {f^oifoii).     4.  To  dis- 

"|i#  %••■».'   'K«f.-  '.f  v/.ifi*;st3.     Sec  Curve  cover;    to    perceive    by  the  eye;    to  see  any 

,,  .,  '.#  9i  t  ///.".'  ;  ••  f .  thing  distant  or  obscure  (Prior). 

If\   '  M     e.     '/f     iir^f.urrAHY     sl'CCkp-  Df.scuY'.  .♦.  (from  ih«  verb.)     Discoien; 

, ,  , .,               ►.»/'//. hi'  :i  ^1  man  on  the  death  thinij  di^ccwrcd  (Sfiu'isftearr). 

'f\       .    .      /.'  •"i'Mf?  ill*  *it.ite  by  rij;hl  of  DESEADA,  or  Dlfiderada,  the  fi%t  M 

/,     ,,      .            «:  Ni.  ii<^  r  .it  (.ivv  :  and  ju  es-  the  C^arihhee  Islands!,  discovered  by  Co! umbos. 

.,.,.•:           ..    f  ■'*  lb--  )i'-ir  ii  in  law  called  in  hi-;  secnTul  voyage,  \4{)4,     Lai.   \6.  40 N. 

.     .•^.      .^*  LcHi,  it>.  I'O  ^V.  " 

,/.//•  .1 '/  "."■'  kiiii].;  Iiy  ronimon  law,  Drseada.  or  Cape  Ocsire,   the  southern 

f^    ,  •*•    ,'*'i''j''.     H*.   '*'»!nm'>n  I:iw,  point  of  tl;e  StrcrghtN  of  Mu^cllrin,  in  S,  Axne- 

MA  «^.'    •  i  n  U'i'l  'ff  iiilif  iiiAncc  in  fee-  rica,  at    the  cnimnce   of   the  Pacific    ocean. 

vmS  •.•<•«•  wii.'i'iiit  di  jiri'iri;'  thereof  in  Lat.  63.  4  S.     Lon.  74.  18  VV. 

u^^  «i</i  ni*:  Ijiid  fyi«-s  to  the  eldest  7o  1)E'SE(^RATE.  v,  a«  {dfsecro,  Latin ■> 
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Tn  fli\  m  from  the  pcrposc  lu  wliii  h  any  ihing        DESI(H/ATION»  in   chemistry,  cva|]Ofa* 
i«w  (aii<^'rrau-<l  iSafmon).  lion  at  ciiiiicss,  ur  any  other  mode  by  which 

^  DKSMCU.VriON.    5.     (from  desecrate  )    drinci'i  in  a  ftubstioce  containing  moistttre  is 
The  aMi  ion  of  consecruiion,  |iro(Uiccil. 

UE'SEK  r.  *.  See  I>Es  a rt.  D1  ISi'CC ATI VE.  a.  (from  deticcaie.)  That 

Oe'sert.  «.  (datfriiii,  Liii.)  Wild;  waste;    hus  ilu-  power  ofJryinx.  * 

u»i[iary;  uiiiuliaijiiifl  (/.ocke).  Vu  DlOSl'DI^RArh.  r.  a.  (detidero,  Lat.) 

_   Vo  UEst'RT.  I?,  tf.  {diterter,  French.)    I.    To   %v-ni  j    tu   DiiiS;  lo  desire   iu    absence 
Til  forsaXe;  tonillawav  frum;  to  quit  meanly    {Cfttf/nr). 

<ir  treacherously  {DTyilcn).    2.  To  leave;  to        DIiSIDERATU'M.  (from  desidero^  I  de- 
abandon  {Beniliu),  sir?,)  is  u>cd  lu  Signify  a  desirable  {M-rfoction  in 
Dejl'rt.  s.  i(froin  desrrjc)  1.  Qualities  or    any  art  ur  science:  thui,  it  is  a  desideratum 
^oduct  cnsidcrcd  wiiii  ro^|M:ct  to  rewards    with  (lie  bUckiinith  to  render  iron  fusible 
or  .punish ui en u ;  <lr^rec  of  merit  or  demerit    by  a  gentle  heat,  and  yet  nreserve  it  hard  enough 
iHookcr),     'i.  Pro|Miriional  merit;  claim   to    foronlinary  uses;  with  tne  glass-man  and  look- 
rrward  (jSouih),     3    Kxcvlloiicc;  rijclit  to  re-    ing-gUss  maker,  to  render  glaw  malleable;  with 
ward  ;  virtue  {Shakipvare').  ilie  clock -maker,  to  bring  pendulums  to  be 
DESE'RrKlL  i.  (from  drier/.)   1.  He  i!ut    n^u-ful,  \vlicre  there  are  irregular  motions  ;  with 
bas  forsaken  his  c-iu:e  or  his  poit  {Dryden),    tiitf  brazier  and  copper-binith,  lo  make  nial- 
S.  He  that  Ic^avcb  the  ^tnoy  in  which  lie  was    K'alilc  solder;  with  ihe  ship-wright,  to  build 
enlisti-d  {Decatf  of  Ptciy).    3.  He  that  lor«    vesseli  ihut  will  sail  under  ^s'atcr ;  with  the 
sakes  anoiher  {Pvpr).                                          diver,  to  prnoure  manageable  instruments  for 
DssLRTER,  id  a  military  len^e,  a  soldier    conveying  fresh  air  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
vrho  by  ruiniing  awjy  fr(»ni  his  regiment  or    sufHcient  for  respiration  and  the  burning  of 
company  abmulons  the  service.                              lights  :  with  the a-say- master,  to  melt  ur  copel 
A  deserter  is,  by  thcaruclesnfvi'ar,  punish-    ores  of  metals  immediately  without  the  use  of 
able  by  death,  and,  jficr  conviction,  is  han^^^nl    hellotvs  or  furnaces ;  and  with  the  cat  vers  and 
at  the  head  of  the  reciment  he  formerly, be-    joiners,  to  fashion  wood  in  moulds  like  platter 
lon;;ed  to,  %vith  hi^  crime  written  on  hi>  hreaM,    of  P.iri«,  or  burnt  alabaster* 
ami  suflTrri-d  to  hang  till  the  army  leave  that     ^  7o  iJKSl'GN.  v.  9,  (de$igno,ljSii,\  dessiner^ 
camp,  for  a  terror  loothen.     Hui  the  court-    i'*rench.)   1.  To  piir|iose  ;  to  intend  any  thing, 
inartijl  ha«n  proper  discretionary  power  for  the    L\  To  fi>rni  or  order  with  a  |xirticular  purpose 
exercise  of  leinty,  whenever  sucli  lenity  may    {SliUinnftict),      3,  To  de\ote    inteniinnally 
aceni  likely  to  be  benelicial  to  the  general  dis-    {CiareHd*tn).    4.  To  plan  ;  toprrvjeci :  in  lorin 
eipline.                                                                 in  idea  {Dryden).    5.  To  mark  out  (LoekeJ, 
DESK^TIOX.  s.  (from  desert.)   1.  The        Dfisi'cH.  i  ^iVom  the  verb.)   1.  An  inten« 
act  of  forsaking  or  abamlooini;  a  cause  or  pr>st    tion  ;   a  purpose.    9.   A  scheme;  a  plan  of 
{Rogers).     9,  (in  thcnlo^zy.)  Spiritual  de9{K>n-    action  {TiUot>oh),  3.  A  ^ht-nic  forn)c<|  to  the 
dency;  an  opinion  tlui  urace  id  wiihdr.iwn    detriment  of  anoiner  {Locln-)^    4.   Tlie  idea 
iSoHth).                                                               which  an  artist  endeavours  to  execute  or  ex- 

^DESE'RTLESS.  fl.  (from  r/rf/r/.)  Without    press  {Addison). 
Hterit;  without  claim  to  favour  {Dryden),  .  In  huiMin^,  «ie  use  the  term  ichK^grnWhy, 

7*tf  DESE^UVE.  c.  a.  {detrrvtr^  French.)  when  by  (.'rW^Misonly  mcanithcplatiofa  huild- 
l.  To  be  worthy  of  either  ;;(K)d  or  ill  {Hooker),  ing,  or  a  llat  figure  drawn  on  •  aper.  Ortho^ 
€.  To  be  worthy  of  reward  (Smth)  graphy,  when  unne  face,  or  side,  of  the  build- 

pE^E'HVEijLY.ad.  (fro(n(fefert;e.)^^*or-  ing  is  raised  fiom  the  ground  And  jcenv- 
thiW ;  according  to  desert  {Milton).  graphy,  whi-n  both  front  ami  sides  are  seen  i:i 

OESE^VER.  s,  (from  deserve.)  A  man    pcr?i)efiive. 
who  merits  rewards  (/f^//oii).  Desion,  in  manufactories,   expresses  the 

DfiSHACHE,  in  heraldry,  is  where  a  beast  figiires  with  which  the  workman  enrichei  hi9 
has  its  limbs  separated  from  its  body,  so  that  siuA',  or  silk,  and  which  he  copies  nfter  sooi*; 
ihey  still  remaio  on  the  escutcheon,  with  only  painter,  or  eminent  draughtsman,  as  in  diaper, 
a  MDail  separation  from  their  natural  places.        damnsk,  flowercfi  »ilk,  tapestry,  and  the  like. 

DESHAiS  (John  Baptist  Henry),  acele-  In  underukingsofsnch  kinds  of  fiirored  stuff', 
biated  French  painter,  born  at  Rouen  in  Nor-  it  is  ncccssar>',  say»  M.  Savary,  that  before  the 
nandy,  in  1799.  As  early  as  175 1  he  won  the  first  stroke  of  the' shuttle,  the  whole  design  be 
fust  prize  of  the  academy,  and  became  a  pupil  represented  on  the  threads  of  the  warp ;  we  do 
in  tne  king*s  school,  under  Carlo  Vanloo.  not  mean  in  colours,  bm  with  an  infinite  num- 
fiktr  studying  there  and  at  Rome  he  was  elect-  her  of  little  packthreads,  which,  l>eing  disposed 
xl  into  the  academy.  He  died  in  176^.  His  so  as  to  raite  the  threads  of  the  warp,  l«t  the 
>riiici|Nd  pictures  are  those  of  the  marriage  of  workmen  see,  frorn  time  to  time,  what  kind  of 
Jw  Virgin «  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and  silk  is  to  be  put  in  the  eye  of  the  shuttle,  foe 
fjpwph  and  his  mistress.  woof.    This  method  of  preparing  the  work  it 

OESrCC AI^TS.  #.  (from  desiccaie.)  Appli-    called  reading  the  deslsn  and  reading  the  figure, 
*ii4ona  that  ^nr  upthe  flow  of  sores  (/rsff.)*      which  is  peiformcd  in  the  following  manner  : 
7*0  DEnSlCCAxE.  v.a.  (detieeo,  Latin.)  I.    A  paper  is  provided,  considembljf  broader  than 
ro<|nrup;  toexhaust  of  moisture  (tfa/e)*  S.    thcstuff,  and  of  a  length  proportionate  tow  Kit 
To  estiaic  moistuic  (J9aco/|).  is  intended  to  be  rcpreiented  on  it.    This  ilicy 
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divide  Icngthvfise  by  a<t  many  black  lines  as  of  hostility  iShakspeare) .      S,  The  idea,   or 

there  are  intended  threads  in  the  warp;  and  ikelcli,  or  a  work  {Dryden). 
cross  these  lines,  by  others  drawn  breadthwise,         Dli'lSPRABLE.  a.  (from  desire,)     t .  Thai 

which,  with   tbv'  former,  make  little  equal  is  to  be  wished  with  eamestneM  (i^ogeri).    £. 

squares;   on   the   paper    thus    squared,    the  Pleasins;  delightful  {Addison). 
draughtsman  designs  his  Bgures,  and  heightens        DESlRE,  according  to  thecommon  accepta- 

tbeni  with  coloun  as  he  sees  (it.    When  the  tion  of  the  term,  may  be   considered  -as  an 

design  is  finished,  a  workman  reads  it,  while  eager  longing  for  some  apparent  good,  centered 

another  lays  it  on  the  simblot.  in   particular  objects,   situations,  or  circum- 

To  read  the  design,  is  to  tell  the  person  who  stances.   This  general  description  comprehends 

manages  the  loom  the  number  of  s^uarex,  or  two  different  acts  of  the  mirid  concerning  such 

threads,  comprised  in  the  space,  intimating  at  objects,  which  lord  Kaimes  ^presses  thus: 

the  same  time  whether  it  is  nround  or  figure.  "  Desire,  taken  in  its  proper  sense,  is  that  inter* 

To  put  what  is  read  on  the  sinnblot,  is  to  fasten  nal  act  which  by  influencing  the  will,  makes  us 

little  strings  to  the  sereral  packthreads,  which  proceed  to  action.     Desire,  in  a  Ux  sense,  re« 

are  to  raise  the  threads  named  ;  and  thus  tliev  spects  also  actions  and  events  that  depend  not  on 

continue  to  do  tilt  the  whole  design  is  read,  us  ;  as  when  I  desire  that  my  friend  may  ha^e 

E\ery  piece  being  composed  of  sevaral  repeti*  a  son  to  represent  him ;  or  that  my  country 

tions  of  the  same  design,  when  the  whole  de-  may  flourish  in  arts  and  sciences :  but  such  in- 

si^  is  drawn,  the  drawer,  to  begin  the  design  ternal  act  is  more  properly  termed  a  wish  than 

afresh,  has  nothing  to  do  but  raise  the  little  desire.**    Though   this  observation  does  not 

strings,  with  slip-knots,  to  the  top  of  the  aim-  fully  mark  the  difference,  it  plainly  indicates 

l)lot,  which  lie  nad  let  down  to  the  bottom :  that  there  is  one.    In  the  first  sense,  desire 

this  he  h  to  repeat  as  often  as  is  nccessarr  till  may  be  defined,  as  by  Dr.  Cogan,  that  uneasy 

the  whole  is  manufactured.     The    ribbon-  sensation  excited  in  the  mind  by  the  view  or 

wea%'cr*  have  likewise  a  desim,  but  far  more  contemplation  of  any  de5irable  gcHx),  which  is 

simple  ^han  that  now  detcrioed.    It  is  drawn  not  in  our  possession,  which  we  are  solicitous 

on  paper,  with  lines  and  squares  representing  to  obtain,  and  of  which  the  attainment  appears 

the  threads  of  the  warp  and  woof.    But  in-  at  least  possible.     See  Wisn. 
stead  of  lines  of  which  the  ftsurea  of  the  former        To  Dbsi're.  v.  o.  (cfcirrer,  French.)  I.  To 

consist,  these  are  constituted  of  points  only,  or  wish  ;  to  long  for  {Deuiertmomy),     2.  To  cx« 

dots,  placied  in  certain  of  the  little  squares,  press  wishes;  to  appear  to  long  (Dry c/en),    3. 

formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  lines.  T'hese  To  ask  :  to  intrrat  (Skakspeore). 

Iioints  mark  the  threads  of  the  warp  that  are  to        DESI^RER.  x.  (from  desire.)  One  that  it 
H!  raised,  and  the  spaces  lef^  blank  denote  the  ^aser  of  any  thing;  a  wisher  {Sk^ktpeare), 
threads  lliat  are  to  keep  their  situation  :  the        DESPROUS.  a.  (from  desire,)  Full  of  de- 
vest is  mana^  as  in  the  former.  nre :    eager  ;     longing    after ;     wishing    for 

DcsiGK  IS  also  used,  in  painting,  for  the  {Hooker). 
first  idea  of  a  large  work,  drawn  roughly,  and      *  DESI^ROVSLY.  ad.  Eagerly ;  with  desire, 
in  little,  with  an  intention  to  to  executed  and        DESFROL-SNESS.  s.  Fulness  of  desire, 
finished  in  large.  To  DESl'ST.  v.  n.  {desisto,  Lat.)  To  ceasa 

DESl'GNABLE.  a.  {desifino,  Lat.)  Distin-  from  anv  thine  :  to  stop  {Aliiion). 
piishahle  ;  ca^vible  to  be  particularly  marked        DESf 'STANCE,  s.  (from  cfem/.)  The  act 

out  V /)'»:*■  v)-  ofdesistinc  ;  cej^salion  {Botfle). 

WSKiSAJTlOS.  s.  KdesifTiaiio,  Latin.)        DtlSlTIVE.  a.    fdesins,  Lat.)    Ending,- 

1 .  The  act  of  pointing  or  marking  out  by  some  concluding ;  hnal  ( Watts'' . 
p.tnicuUr  token  (Stt'i/>).     S.  Appointment ;        DESK.5.  v'rfwi*A,aiable,  Dn;ch.)  An  inclin- 

dircciion    {Bacvn^,      3.    Import ;     intfrntiun  inc  table    for  the   i:4C  of  writers  or  readers 

{J^rr\e>.  V.  '•  '<-'  ^- » )  • 

DESIGNATOR,  a  Roman  oiTicer,  who  as-        DESMOND,  in  !nx>craj)hy,  the  name  of  an 

crgncd  each  person  his  place  and  rank  in  public  ancicr.:  dir^trict  of  Ireland,  which    contained 

ceremonies,  processions,  &c.  ivart  of  the  present  counties  of  Kerry  and  Cork. 

DESKyNEDLY.  ad.  (from  rf«j>ii.^  Pur-        DESOLATE,  a.  ;Iesolahis, lai.)  I.  Whh- 

po^ety ;     intentionally^      not      inadverteutly  out  inhabitanU;    uninhabited  {Broome).     ?. 
vAf»»vJ.             ^                                                  '     Depri\ed of  inhabitants;  laid  waste  (Jirr.).   3. 

Itt-SIVNER.  s.  (fn"»m  dcfipt.)  1.  One  that  Soliiarv  ;  without  society, 
designs  or  intends,  a  purposer."  ?.  A  plotter  ;  a         To  Db'solatf.  r.  a.  (detolo,  I-atin.)  To 

coniriver    y^Deccy    cf  2*Ir>.'y>.     3.  One  that  de|'»n\e  of  inh2b-t.*:ii5 ;  to  lay  waste  {Tkont* 
for  ins  i!ie   idea   of  any  thing  in  painting  or    sen). 
-v'j  •.i'.rc  ,.l/s^«»"iV  DE'SO LATELY,  cd.  In  a  desolate  man- 

DKSrCiNlNG.  fjr/,  e.  vfmm  desisrt.^  In-    ner. 
MO(>u$:  ireAcher\ni>;  ilccciiful  yS.'Nrii^ii^.  DF50LATI0N.  *.    (from  dest>lafe.)     1. 

P.V'SrC'NlJvSS.  i:.   ;!Tom  iifift.'^  With-    IVjirucJion  of  inhabitants;  reduction  to  soli - 
t-j:  tio^i  v.t ;  iv.iknowini: ;  iiudTcrceiu.  iiule    \S^e':srr'',      c.    Gktoniiness  ;    sadness; 

DKSl  ONLl'SSl.Y.c»/.\Vifboi:i  ir.tcu'.ion  ;    ivcbncholy  ySidrey"",     3.  A  pUce  v  : .•:.a  and 

~  DKSI'iJNMl-NT    •"  jVii)  .-05-:.^    !.  A        DESiW  IR.  5.,;7V5.-;air.  French  Z'    .Hope- 
■•a;j-»>r.    .t.I  i.i.cr.1  vOV-'?-.:  .'. V     J.  A  a: heme    Uci::c?5;  dcpoovieuce    (i>Wefi).     i,    Tnat 
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^hich  catts«  flcspair ;  that  of  which  there  it  DESPITEFULNESS.  i.  (from  detpUrfuL) 

no  hope  {.Shaktpeare).  3.  (In  theology.)  Lots  Malice:  hate;  malignity  (fFij^om). 

of  confiilence  in  the  iiiercy  of  GocI  {Sprait).  DESFITEOUS.  a.  (from  desjtiif.)    Mali- 

Dr,  Cog^  callt  detpeir  a  permanent  fear  of  cious;  furious:  out  of  ute  {Spenser). 

losing  tome  valuable  good,  of  tufiering  tome  To  OESPCIL.  v.  a.  {detpolw^  Latin.)  I. 

dretdful  evil,  or  of  remaining  in  a  state  of  ac-  To  rob  ;  to  deprive  {Spenser).    2.  To  divest 

toal  misery,  without  any  mixture  of  ho))e.     It  by  any  accident  {Woaduard).    3.  To  ttiif  : 

generally  succeeds  to  ineii<^tual  efforts,  which  not  in  use  {Spenser). 

have  been  rei)eatedly  made ;  and  of  consequence  DESPOLI  A^flON.     s.     (from    detpoHo, 

it  excited  where  no  means  can  be  devised  eqoal  Lat.)  The  act  of  despoiling  or  striupine. 

to  the  magniiiule  of  thesupposed  evil.  To  DESPCyND.  v.  n.  {demomdeo,  Lat.)  1. 

To  Despa'ir.  r.  n.  {despero,  I-at.)  To  be  To  despair;  to  lose  hope  {Uryden).    V.  (In 

without  hope ;  loditpond  (/fair).  theology.)  To  lose  hope  of  the  divine  merej 

DESFA'IRKR.   s.    (from  despair.)    One  {Wuits). 

without  hoiie  {Drtfden).  DESPONDENCY,  s.  (from  despondent.) 

DESPAIRFUL,   a.    {despair  and  JuH.)  Dewair;  hopelessness;   de»t>eration. 

HopelcM:  obsolete  {Sidney),  EfESPO'N DENT.  a.  {Japondens,   Latin.) 

DESPA'IRINGLY.  aJ.(from  despaifina.)  Dnpairing;  hopeless  {Beniiey). 

In  a  manner  betokening  hopelessness  {BotfU).  To  DESPONSATE.  v.  a.  {desponso,  Lat.) 

To  DESPATCH.  V.  a.  {depescker,  French.)  To  betroth  ;  to  aftiance. 

1.  To  tend  away  liastily(rrfii^/e).    «.  To  send  DESPONSAmON.  i.  (from  (f^sjionsa/e.) 

oat  of  the  world ;  to  put  to  dmh  {Skakspeare).  The  betrothing  persons  to  each  other. 

3*.  To  perform  a  business  quickly  {Locke).    4.  DDSPOT.  s.  (It««»mc.)  An  absolute  piincc  ; 

To  conclude  an  affair  with  another  {Skak'  one  that  governs  with  unlimited  authonty. 

speare).  The  word,  in  its  first  origin,  signified  the 

Despa'tch.  s.  (from  the  verb.)  1.  Ha»ty  same  with  the  l^tin  kerus,  and  the  English 

execution  (Gran ptV/c).    *J.  C>>nduct;  manage-  master:  hut  in  time  it  underwent   the  same 

ment :    obsolete    {Shakspeare),    3.   Express ;  fate  on  medals,  as,  among  the  Latins,  Cvsar 

hasty  messenger  or  mes^gc.  did  with  regard  to  Augustus :    BACiASnrc  aQ- 

D'ESPATCHFUL.    a.     (from   despatch.)  tweringto  Augustut.and  ▲EcnoTHC,  <ie«po/e#. 

Bent  on  haste  {Pope).  to  Caesar.    Thus,  Nicephorus  having  ordered 

DE'SPERATE.  a.  {desprratus,  Latin.)  I.  his  son  Stauracius  to  be  crowned,  the  son,  out 

Without  hope  {Shakspeare).    Q.  Without  care  of  respect,  would  only  take  the  name  aeciio- 

oftafety;  ttsh  {Hammond) .    3.  Irretrievable  ;  thc,  leaving  to  his  father  that  of  BACiaetc. 

untonnounublr  ;   irrt^coverable    {Locke).    4.  For  it  is  to  m  noted,  that  it  was  just  about  the 

Mad;  liot-brained;  furious  {Spenser),  time  that  the. emperors  began  to  cea$e  to  use 

DlifSPERATELY.    ad.       I.     Furiously:  Latin  inscriptions.    Tliis  delicacy,  however, 

madly  {Brotcn).    S.  In  a  great  degree;  vio-  did  not  last  long;  for  the  following  emncrors 

lently  {Addison).  preferred  the  qiuility  of  ACCnoTHC  to  that  of 

Dfc'SPER.ATKNF.SS.  a.  (from  desperate.)  baciaetc,  particularly  Consianiinc,  Michael 

Afadness;  fnrv  ;  precipitance  {Hammond).  Ducas,  Nicephorus  Botoniaies,  Romanus  Dio- 

DESPi^RA'l'ION.     s.     (from  desperate.)  penes,  the  Comnenii,  and  tome  others.     In 

Hopelckincss ;   despair;    des{x>ndency    {Ham^  imitation  of  Uie  princes,  the  princesses  like- 

mond).  wise  asumed  the  title  of  ^scnoiNA.     It  wa^ 

DESPICABLE,  a.  [despicahxlis,  Lat.) Con-  the  emperor  Alexius,  surnamerl  the  angel,  thai 

lemptible  ;  vile;  mean  ;  sordid  {Hooker).  ereated  the  dignity  of  despot,  and  made  it  the 

DESPICABLENESS.  s.  Mranness  ;  vile-  first  after  that  of^emperor.  above  that  of  Au- 

nett;  worthlessness  {Decoy  of  Piety.)  gustos  or  Sebastocrator  and  Cx^ar. 

DEfSPICABLY.    ad.    (from    despicable)  DESPOTICAL.    Dbspo'tick.  a.  (from 

Meanly  ;  sordidly;  vilely  {Addison).  despot.)  Absolute  in  power;  unlimited  in  an- 

DE.sP1^ABLE.  a.    (from  despise.)  Con-  ibority ;  arbiirarv  {South). 

temptible ;  despicable ;  regarded  with  contempt  D^jSPOTICALNESS.  i.  (from  despoticat.) 

iAriiitkmot).  Absolute  authority. 

To  DESmE.  i».«.(ifcjptjer,  old  French.)  DESPaFISM.    s.   {despotisme,    French; 

1.  To  scorn;  to  condemn;  to  slight  (Ptfpe).  2.  from  <fefi»o/.)     Absolute  power. 

To  abhor  {Shakspeare).  To  DESPU'MATE.  v.  n.  {d^spumc,  Latin.) 


from  de* 
any  li- 

1.  Malice;  aiiger:  mali^ity  {&fratt).  9. De-    quor,  by  throwing  up  its  foulocst  in  a  froth, 
fiance;  unaobdoed  opposition  {Rowe).    3.  Act    and  removing  it. 
of  malice,  or  oppoaition  (Iftl/oa).  DESQUAMATION,  {det^uamatio,  from 

TV  DctM'TB.  tr*  On  (from  the  noun.)  To    des^amo^  to  tcale  o£F^  The  f^Uinsc  off  of  the 
f«x ;  to  ofiend ;  U>  ditappoint  {Raleigh).  aiticle  or  tkin,  in  thc  form  of  tmall  scales. 

DESPITEFUL,  a.  (cffifn/eaudyy/.)  Ma-        DESSAU,  orDESSAw,  a  town  of  Upper 
fietoos ;  full  of  spleen  {King  Charles).  5>axony,  in  Germany,  and  province  of  Anhalt ; 

DESPITEFULLY.  ad.  (from  despiteful.)    k  is  subject  to  iu  own  prince.    Lat.  51. 63  N. 
Malictoiply  i  oialignautly  (J/a/Mrir).  Lon.  12.  32  £• 
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DESSE^RT.  $.  {deitirtt,  French.)  llie  lasl 
course  at  an  entertainment  (King), 

To  DEfSTINATE.  v.  a.  idesttno,  Lat.)  To 
design  for  any  particular  end  (Ray). 

DESTl  N  A'HON.  #.  (from  detlinaif.)  The 
pnrpohe  tor  which  any  thing  i$  appointed  ;  the 
uliimatr  (IfSiirn  (Hale). 

To  DEfSllNE.  V.  a.  (dettino,  LaUii.)  I. 
To  doom  ;  lo  appoint  nnalterahly  to  any  state 
or  condiuuii  (Milton)*  S.  To  appoint  to  any 
use  or  purpose  (Arhuihnol).  3.  lo  devote ;  to 
doom  to  punishment  or  misery  (Prior).  4.  To 
fix  uoalierabiy  (P; tor). 

DESTINIES.    In  mythology.    Sec  Par- 

CJ£. 

DRSTINY.  s.  (destinie,  French.)  I. The 
power  that  spins  the  life,  and  determines  the 
fate,  of  living  beings  (Shakspeare).  2.  Fate; 
invincible  necessity  (Dmham).  3.  Doom ; 
condiiinn  in  future  lime  (Shakspeare), 

DE'STlTUTli.  a.  (dettitutut,  Latin.)  1. 
Forsaken  ;  abandoned  (Hooker).  2.  Abject ; 
frisndltraN  (Ptalmi).  3.  In  want  of  (Drt/- 
den), 

DESTlTUTlpN.  t.  (from  destUuic.) 
Want ;  the  state  in  which  something  is  want- 
ed (Hooker), 

To  i)E^TR(yY,  V,  a.  (deslmo,  Latin.)  1. 
To  '^trriurn  a  city  ;  to  raze  a  building  to  ruin 
(GeufMix).  V.  I o lay  waste;  to  make  desolate 
(Enolies\  3  T(»  kill  (Hale).  4.  To  put  an 
end  lo;  to    ring  lo  nought  (Uent/eif). 

DESTUCYLll.  *.  (frnm  c/w/roy .)  The  per- 
son  tl».  I  (ics<rt»ys;  a  murdt-rer  (Raleigh), 

DES  .  HU'(ri  IDLE.  a. (from  destruo,  Lat.) 
Liable  i«i  (ie'^iniciion. 

lil'S  riU  CTIBPLITY.  s.  (fiom  deslruc 
iibU,)  Lijbien(-«>  to  destruction. 

DE.VrKU'(TION.  J.  (desfruclio,Ltii,)  i. 
The  act  oftltsiroving;  subversion.  2.  Murder; 
massacre  (Waller),  3,  'I'hf  siau*  of  ncing  de- 
stroyed j  Tu\n  {Shakspeare).  4.  A  drslroytr ; 
a  de)>opiil.i(nr  (Psalms).  5  (In  ihcolu^y.) 
Eternal  death  ( Mai f hew). 

DE^TRU'.  TIVE  a.  (dcs/rucli'.ns,  \ow 
Lat.)  ThiU  has  ihc  quality  of  dL'."»tro\ing  ; 
wasti-lul ;  cuu  ing  ruin  and  devaaiuiion  (Dry" 
den). 

phSTKLJ'CTlVELY.  ad.  Uuinnu<lv  ;  mis- 
chievouNlv ;  vvilh  power  to  destroy  (Decay  of 
Piety). 

DKSTllU'CTlVENESS.  5.  (from  des/ruc^ 
live.)  Tsf  quality  of  desiroyng  or  ruining 
(Decay  of  Puty), 

Dlstlil'CrOR.  *  (from  destroy.)  Do- 
BtrOv'f  •  ,  .  »r.*nnu'r  (Bnyle). 

DEbUDATION.  A.  .desudatio,  Latin.)  A 
profss'-  ai»d  inoruinatt'  ?\ve;',tinu. 

pE/>Ui:TUDfc:.  s.  (drsucfudo,  Lat.)  Of«. 
satiou  from  iu-mg  aecubiomed  ;  dibconci nuance 
ofnra    K-     T  h.ih  t  (Hale). 

DESULIOR,  in  antiquity,  a  vaulter  or 
leaper,  n  iit>,  leading  one  horse  by  the  bridle, 
«ind  iid.ii<;  ..jtother.  jumped  :n>m  the  )>ack  of 
one  to  I'-ti'  o'itK  > ,  •!.<  I  ho  custom  was  after  they 
hadru.i  -rvcr  il  coiirscs  or  heats.  Eustatiiius, 
r'u  IIouKT*s  Ihad,  lib.  iv.  assures  us,  that  in- 
ii:.-i<l  of  two,  thi^'  had  soaictiucd  four  or  six 
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horses  all  abreast,  anil  would  jump  from  tlic 
first  to  the  fourth  or  sixth,  which  was  the 
master  piece  of  their  art. 

DESULTaRIOUS.  De'sultory.h.  We- 
sullorius,  Latin.)  Removing  irom  thing  to 
thing;  unsettled;  immethodical  (^orru). 

To  DESU'ME  r.  a.  (desumo.  Lai.)  To  take 
from  any  thing;  to  borrow  (HaU). 

To  DETA'CH.  V.  a.  (detacher,  French.)  I. 
To  separate;  to  disengage  (Woodward)*  1* 
To  send  out  part  of  a  great  body  of  Qeo  on  an 
expedition  (AddieonY, 

DETACHMENT,  in  miliury  affain,  « 
certain  number  of  soldiers  drawn  out  from  «e- 
▼eral  regiments  or  companies  oquaUy,  to  be  tm* 
ployed  as  the  general  thinks  proper,  whether  on 
an  attack,  at  a  siege,  or  io  parties  lo  aeour  tha 
country. 

.  A  detachment  of  two  or  three  thousand  men 
is  a  ccmmiaivd  Utr  a  brijsadier;  eight  hundred 
for  a  colonel ;  four  or  five  hutidrra  for  a  lieu^ 
tenant-colonel.  A  captain  never  marthes  on 
^  detachment  with  less  than  fifty  men,  a  lieu^ 
tenant,  an  ensign,  and  two  Serjeants.  A  lieu- 
tenant is  allowed  thirty  and  a  serjeant ;  and  a 
Serjeant  ten  or  twelve  men.  Detachments  are 
sometimes  made  of  intirc  squadrons  and  batia« 
lions. 

Di'.tachmi:nt,  in  naval  affairs,  is  a  cer- 
tain number  oi  ships  of  a  fleet  or  cnuadron, 
chosen  by  an  admiral  or  commodore  from  tbt 
others  to  execute  some  particular  service. 

Deta'chment.  i.  (from  detach.)  A  body 
of  troops  sent  out  from  the  main  army  (Black* 
more). 

To  DETA'IL.  V.  a.  (detailler,  French.)  To 
relate  |>articularly  ;  to  particularize  (Cheyne). 

Deta'il.  t.  (detail,  French.)  A  minute 
and  particular  account  (JVoodward), 

To  DETA'IN.  /'.  a.  (dclincu,  Litin.)  I. To 
keep  what  bclonp  to  another  iTuyiur).  9.  To 
uiihhold  ;  to  keep  back  (Broome).  .3.  To  re- 
strain from  departure  (Judges).  4.  To  hold  in 
cusukU  . 

DI=TA'1NDER.  s.  (from  detain.)  The  name 
of  a  writ  for  holdin^r  one  in  cubiodv. 

DETA'INKR.  5.  (from  detain.)  He  that 
holds  back  .niv  one's  right  ;  he  tnat  detains. 

To  DETL'C'i'  V.  a.  (delectus,  Latin.)  Tv> 
discover  ;  to  6nd  out  any  crime  or  artititc 
(Shakipenre), 

Dia'E^CTKR.  s.  (from  detect.)  A  disco*, 
vcrcr  ;  one  (hat  tnids  out  what  another  de^ircs 
to  liidc  {Pecan  of'Pietu). 

DETIX  rUyN.  *.  (from  detect.)  I .  I)i>crt- 
\ cry  ol"  piiill  or  fraud  (S.orait).  ft.  Discovery 
of  anv '.iiiii<;  hidden  (IVoodward). 

DETEN  is,  in  clock-work,  are'thosestop^i 
ivliich,  by  bein^  lifted  up  or  let  down,  lock  or* 
unlock  the  clock  in  striking. 

DETENT  WHEEL,  or  Hoop  wheel, 
in  a  deck,  that  wheel  which  has  a  hoop  al- 
most round  ii,  wherein  there  is  a  vacancy  at 
which  the  clock  locks. 

DETE'NTION.  j.  (from  detain.)  l.Tlic 
act  of  kecj)ing  what  Ix'longs  to  another  (fi^Acr^*. 
speare).     1^.  Confinement ;  restraint  {Racer  ^. 

To  DETE'R.  v.  c.  (deterrco,  Ln.)  To  dii 
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ooonce  by  lerroor;  to  fright  from  any  thing  which  the  third  epitagnui  of  the  first  proUein* 

[TiUQtsci^  and  the  third  of  ine  second  wer^  minima^  and 

To  0£T£^R6£.  v,  a,  {deierg^,  Latin.)  To  the  third  of  the  third  a  maxianuni.   Moreov^rt 

duDse  a  tore  iFFUeman).  that  the  first  book  had  twenty-aeven  lemmas^ 

DETC'KGENT,  a.  (fioro  detirge,)    That  and  the  second  book  twenty-four ;  and.  lastly; 

tesUie  power  of  cleansing  (jirhuthwU).  that  both  books  contained  eighty-three  theo- 

DET&RGHNTS.    IdeitrgtnHa,     medico-  rems. 

wite,  fioiQ  deiergo,  to  wipe  off.)  Those  ap*  From  such  account  of  the  contents  of  tbU 

fficatioDs  are  ao  termed  by  surgvons,  which  Tract,  and  the  lemmas  also  given  by  Pappus, 

p«««Mthe  pri»erty  of  cleansing  foul  ulcers.  tereral  persons  have  attempted  to  restore,  or 

0ET£RIOKA^^lON•   s.  (from  deierior,  recompose,  what  they  thought  might  be  nearly 

IjL)  The  act  of  making  any  thin;;  worse.  the  form  of  Apollonius's  tract,  or  the  subject 

DETE'RMENT.  s.  (from  deitr.)  Cause  of  of  each  problem,  cose,  determination,  &c. ; 

inarjijeiiient  iBoyie).  among  whom  are  Snellius,  an  eminent  Dutch 

D£T£^RM1NABL£.  a.  (from  deiermine,)  mathematictan  of  the  last  century;  a  transla- 

n«aay  be  certainly  decided  (Boy/f).  tion  of  whoKe  work  was  puhlisheu  in  English 

r»  DETE'RMINATE.  v.  a.  {dMiermmer,  by  Mr.  John  Lawson,  in  1772»  together  with 

Ficocb.)  To  limit;  to  fix :  not  in  use  {Shak"  a  new  restoration  of  the  whole  work  by  his 

ipfvr).  friend  Mr.  William  Wales. 

DETE^SMiarATE.  a.  (deierminalus,  Latin.)  DETE'RMINATELY.  ai.  1.  Resolutely; 

1.  Defiaite;  determined  {Benileif),  a,  £sta-  with  fixed   resolve  {Sidney).    9.  Certainly; 

bHshed;  seuled  by  rule  Ulooker),    3.  Deci«  unchanaeably  (7>^o/«oii). 

Mre;  conclusive  (.Shakspeare).  4.  Fixed;  re-  DETERMINATION,  s.  (from  determi^ 

chite  {Sidneyy    6.  Resolved  (.Shakspgmrt),  note.)    1.  Absolute  direction  to  a  certain  end 

DeTKitMivATK  MvUBtSi,    Stt  NuMBBR.  (Lockt),    2,  The  remit  of  deliberation  {Cn'^ 

L>BTEmMiMATB  PROBLEM,  is  that  which  /amy).    3.  Judicial  decision  {Swifi'), 

hm  uut  one  solution,  or  a  ceruiin  limited  num-  DETE'RMINATI  V£.  a.  (from  dclcrmi' 

ber  of  solutions;  in  contradistinction  to  an  in-  note,)    1.  That  uncontrollably  directs  to  a  cer- 

detcnniuate  problem,  which  admits  of  infinite  tain  end  {Bramhali).  2.  That  makes  a  limita- 

Kilutious.  tion  {fFatis). 

Soch,  for  instance,  is  the  problem,  to  form  DETE'RMINATOR.  s.  (from  determine,) 

23  iscnoeles  triangle x>n  a  given  line,  so  that  One  who  determines  (Brown), 

rich  of  the  angles  at  the  base  shall  be  double  To  DETE'^RMINE.  v.  a,  {determiner,  Fr.) 

<if  that  at  the  vertex  ;  which  has  only  one  so-  1.  To  fix  ;  to  settle  {Shakfpeare) .    2.  Tocon« 

'ition:  or  this,  to  find  an  isosceles  triangle  elude;    to  fix    ultimately    {South).     3.    To 

«'^.05e  area  and  perimeter  are  given ;  which  bound ;  to  confine  {Atterhuru),    4.  To  ad- 

«dttu:»  of  two  solutions.  just;  to  limit;  to  define  {LoAc),    d.  To  in- 

DbTEXMiNATE  SECTION,  thc  nn'.iic  of  a  flucnce  the  choice  {Locke).     6.    To  resolve 

Tract,  or  General  Problem,  written  by  tlic  an-  {Samuei).     7-  To  decide  (^Locke),    8.  To  put 

r.cui Qcomeirician  Apollouius.     None  of  this  an  end  to;  lo  destroy  (Shakspeare). 

work  has  come  down  to  us,  excepiiog  some  7o  Dete^rmixe.  v.  ii.  1 .  To  conclude ;  to 

r\iracts  Ji:d  an  account  of  it  by  Pappus,  in  the  form  a  final  conclusion.     2.  To  settle  opinion 

^«'eucr  to  the  seven  ih  book  of  his  Mathcniati-  {Locke).     3.   To  end;    to  come  to  an  end 

c^l  Collections.  He  there  says  that  the  general  {Hayward).    4.  To  make  a  decision  {Shak* 

fioblem  w^,  "  To  cut  an  infinite  right  line  in  speare).    b.  To  end  consequentially  {Temple), 

ooe  point,  so  that  of  thc  segments  contained  0.  To   resolve  concerning  any  thing   {Shak^ 

between  the  point  of  section  sought,  and  given  speare). 

poinu  in  the  said  line,  either  thc  square  on  DETERRATION.  $.  {de  and  terra,  Lat.) 

oaeof  them,  or  thc  rcctanglff:  contained  by  two  Discovery  of  any   thing    by   removal   of  the 

oi'ihem,  may  have  a  given  ratio,  either  to  the  earth  ;  the  act  of  nnburying  {IVoodward). 

Tccunide  contained  by  one  of  them  and  a  given  D^E^RSION.  s.  (from  deiergo,  Lat.)  The 

line,  or  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  two  of  act  of  cIcanMu";  a  son*  {Wiseman). 

:hein."    .  DETE'RSIVE.  o.  (tnun  deterge.)    Having 

Pappcis  farther  informs  us,  that  this  Tract  of  the  power  to  cleanse. 

Apolionius  was  divided  into  two  l)ooks;  that  Detb'rsive  s.  An  application  that  has  the 

the  first  book  contained  six  problenis,  and  the  power  of  cleansing  wounds  {IViseman).    See 

•ecood  three ;  that  the  six  problems  of  the  fi  rst  Dete  r  g  bnt. 

book  contaioed  sixteen  epitagmas,  or  cases,  re*  DETERSOR.  (from  deter go^  I  clear  away.) 

spccting  thedispofitionsof  the  points;  and  the  In  antiquity,  a  servant  who  cleared  the  tablet 

!CQond  book  nine.     Farther,  that  of  the  epi*  after  meals. 

tai^aia^  of  th**  fix  problems  of  the  first  book.  To  DETE^ST.  t^.  a   {detestor^  Latin.)    To 

iow  were  maxima,  and  one  a  minimum  :  that  hate  ;  to  abhor ;  to  abominate  (South). 

the  maxima  are  at  the  seconil  epitagma  of  the  DETE^STABLE    a.  {f mm  detest.)  Hate- 

vcood  problem,  at\he  third  of  the  fourth,  the  ful ;  abominal)lc  ;  ih\'u  w  {Uayward), 

thiidoftbe  fifth,  and  the  third  of  thes'txth)  DETE'STABLY.  ad.    Hatefully;  abomt- 

bot  that  the  minimum  wu  at  the  third  cpitag-  nably ;  odiously  (5ott/A). 

ma  of  the  thiid  problem.    Also,  that  the  te-  DETESTArTION.  i.  (from  detest.)    Ha- 

cond  book  contained  three  determinations ;  of  trcd ;  abhorrence ;  abomination  {Sidnrj)^ 
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DETE'STER.  «.  .(from  c^e/n/.)    Ouc  thai  according  to  the  roan ner  and  quantity  of  tYie 

hal«^    coiiipfjsiiion,  the  sudden  or  f;ranual  applicatioD 

To  DETHRCyNE.  v.  a.  {dcltoncr^  French.)  of  the  heat,  the  coohiess  of  the  vessels,  &e. 
To  diveat  ofn^lity;  to  throw  down  from  the        To  DE^FONIZE.  v,  a,  (frnm  detono,  Lat.) 

throne;  to  deprive  of  regal  dignity.  To  calcine  with  detonation  (Arlmiknoi). 

DETINUE,  in  law.  is  a  writ  which  lies        To  DETOllT.  t;.  a.  (deiarius,  Laiin.)    To 

vhere  any  man  comes  to  goods  or  chatteb  wrest  from  the  original  import  (X)ryc^). 

eithsr  hy  delivery  or  hy  finding,  and  refuseth  to  •    To  DETRA'CT.  v.  a.  {deiracium,  Latin.) 

redeliver  tliem  i  and  it  lies  only,  for  the  dc-  1  •  To  derogate  ;  to  take  away  by  envy,  ca- 

tdiiniogy  when  the  detaining  was  lawful.     In  lumny,  or  censure  (Bicon).  2.  To  take  away*^ 

this  writ  the  plaintiff  shall  recover  the  thing  to  withdraw  (Boy/e). 

detained  ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  so  certain,        DETRA'CTER.  s,  (from  delraci.)    One 

as  that  it  may  be  s|i<cifically  known.    There-  that  takes  away  another*3  reputation  {Swift). 
fore  it  cannot  be  brought  for  money,  corn,  or        DETRA'CTION.  j.  (rff/mc/io, 'Lat.)  The 

the  like,  for  that  cannot  l)e  known  from  other  withdrawing  or  taking  off  from  a  thing ;  the 

money  or  corn,  unless  it  be  in  a  bag  or  sack,  impairing  or  lessening  a  roan  in  point  of  fame 

for  then  it  may  be  di»titiguishably  marked.  (Ayliffe), 

In  order,  therefore,  to  ground  an  action  of        DETKA'CTOHY,  a.  (from  detract.)     De- 

detinuc,  which  is  only  for  the  detaining,  these  famator}'    by    denial    of    desert ;    derogatory 

points  are  neccs$ajy :    1 .  That  the  defendants  (Broton). 

came  lawfully  by  ine  goods,  as  either  hy  deli-        DETRA'CTRESS.  s.  (from  deiracL)    A 

vehr  to  him,  or  finding  them.     2.  That  the  censorious  woman  {Addison). 

plaintiff,  have  a  properly.    3.  That  the  goods  .  DETRAHENSQUADRATUS.  SccPla- 

themselves  be  of  value.  •' And  4.  That  they  be  tysma  m  yoidks.     . 

ascertained  in  |K>int  of  identity.    Upon  this,  .   DETRANCHE»  in  heraldry,  a  line  bend- 

thcjury,  if.they  find  for  the  plaintiff,  assess  the  wise,  proceeding  always  from  the  dexter  tide, 

respective  values  of  the  several  parcels  detained,  but  not  from  the  very  angle^  diagcmally  athwart 

ana.  also  damages  for  the  detension,  and  the  the  shield. 

judgment  is  conditional,  that  the  plaintiff  re-        DETRIMENT  f.  {deirimenium,  Latin.) 

cover  the  said  goods,  (or  if  they  cannot  be  had)  Loss  ;  damage  ;  mischief;  harm  {Evelyn), 
tlieir  respective  values^  and.  also  the  damages        DETR1^IE^NTAL.  «.  (from  detriment.) 

for  detaining  them.  .  Mischievous;    harmful  ;  causing   loss  (^<i(2i- 

X>ETOi>MTiNG  JAR.     It  is  frequently  son). 
necessary  in  the  analysis  of  some  gasses,  to  take        DETRimON.  s.  {deiero,  detritus,  Latin.) 

t^e  electric  S|)ark  on  given  quantities  in  close  The  act  of  wearing  away, 
vessels,  such  as  mixtures  of  oxygen  and  hydro-        To  DETRU'DE.  v.  a.  {detrudo,  Latin.)  To 

gen,,  whicli  last  forms  the  eudiometer  of  Volia,  thrust  down ;  to  force  into  a  lower  place  (Da* 

and  bears  his  name.     It  consists  of  a  thick  vies). 

glass  tube  quite  open  at  bottom,  and  near  the         ToDETRU'NCATE.  v.a.{detrunco,  L^t.) 

top  arc  two  perforations,  in  which  small  wires  To  lop  ;  to  cut ;  to  shorten, 
are  cemented,  that  approach  each  oiher  within        DETIUJNCATION.  s.  (from  detruncate.) 

the  jar  near  enough  to  conuitunicute  the  dec-  The  art  of  lopping  or  cutting, 
trie  spark  from  an  adjoining  uiacliine,  whereby        DETRU'SlON.  s.  {detrusio,  Lat.)  The  act 

the  inclosed  gast>es  arc  fired.     In  most  cases  it  of  thrnstint^  or  fbrciuadown  {Keii). 
h  used  wiih  mixtures  of  passes  that  detonate        DETRUSOR    UUlN/E.      The  muscular 

strongly  when   5red,  wliich  is  attended  with  coat  of  the  urinary  bladder  wus  formerly  so 

some  Inconveniences.     If  the  jar  in  which  the  called. 

cx|)eriinent  is  fired  be  clo^ely  stopped,  a  very        DETTINGEN,  a  village  of  the  circle  of  the 

small  quantity  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  will  Upper  Kninc,  in  Ciermany.     The  Austrians 

burst  pretty  tnick  gfabs  ;  and  if  il  l>e  entirely  and  English  repulsed  the  French  in   1743,  at 

0|)en,  so  that  all  the  force  of  the  explosion  may  this  place.     It  is  four  miles  W.  of  Aschaffcn- 

be  s|)ent  on  the  liquid  in  which  the  lower  end  burg.     Lat.  4().  bh  N.     Lon.  9.  6  E. 
is  immersed,  a  good  deal  of  it  (especially  if  it        DETUKBAn'ION.i.  (dclurio,  Lat.)  The 

be  quicksilver)  is  thrown  oui  and  dis[)erse(l  to  a  act  of  throwing  down  ;  degradation, 
distance.     These  inconveniences  are  entirely        DEVASTATION,    s.    {devasfo,    I^tin.) 

remedied  by  the  detonating  jar,  dcsciibed  here  Waste  ;     havock  ;     desolation  ;     destruction 

an  inventeo  by  Mr.  Pepy^,  in  which  the  jar  {Garth). 

is  6upporte<l  by  a  hea^y  iron  stand,  which  has         DEUCALION,  in  mythology,  was  the  son 

a  strong  spring  near  the  foot,  that  draws  out  in  of  Prometheus,  who  married  Pyrrha.thedan^h- 

the  manner  of  the  sicel-yard,  when  the  con-,  ter  of  Epimetheus.     Some  have  supposed  tnat 

C(i<;sioci  is  given;  and  ttius  much  larger  quan-  Deucalion,  whom  the  Greeks  liave  represented 

titles  may  be  safely  detonated  than  can  he  done  under  a  variety  of  characters,  and  concerning 

by  the  common  apparatus,  without  spilling  any  whom  their  poets  have  given  many  fabulous 

of  tl)e  quicksilver.  accounts,  was   the  same  with  the  natriireh 

DETONATION,  {delonutio,  from  detoiio,  Noah  •,  and  that  Deucalion's  flood  in  1'hesMly, 

to  make  a  noise.)     Tiie  noise  produced  by  the  as  well  as  that  of  Ogyges  in  Aiiica,  and  of 

lixplrsion  of  ntire,  or  substances  containing  Prometheus  in  Esypt,  were  the  same  with  that 

iid^c,  when  healed,  which  is  greater  or  lees,  of  Noah,  recorded  in  Scripture.    Diodorus  Su 
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cuius  otpicsftly  mpf  that  in  the  flrloge  which  DinH.  Sir.  lib.  i.  p.  10.     A|K)11oH.  lih.  i.  p.  SO. 

happened  in*tlie  lime  of  Deucalion,  aloott  all  Apollon.  Rhod.  lib.  iii.  v,  108.S.     Philo  Jnd. 

Aesn  died.     Apollodonit    haviii|,(   mentioned  de  Praenieo  8c  Fceni,  vol.  ii.  p.  412.     Lucian 

Deucalion  iv-iMpMiu,  consigned  man  ark,  akes  de  Dtk  Syriii,  vol.  ii.  p.  889f.    Ovid  Meu- 

iiotice.  upon  hit  quilting  it,  of  hit  offerinjc  up  morp.  i.  niJO,  330,  &c. 

■n  ioimedidie  ftacrifice,^*  pv^iv,  to  the  God  Dr.  Bryant  produces  a  rarietyof  monuments, 

who  delivered  him.     As  he  was  the  father  of  that  bear  an  obviom  reference  to  the  deluge,  in 

all  inaokiod,  the  ancients  have  given  him  great  the  Gentile  History,  besides  this  account  of 

dignity  and  universal  uionarchyr ;  thouKh  some-  Deucalion  and  his  nood.    Analysis  of  Ancient 

timet  he  is  reOuced  to  a  p^tty  kin^t  uf  Thcbuiy.  Mythology,  veil.  ii.  p.  193 — 260. 

Apollonius  Rhodiui  makes'  him  a  ujiive  of  DhUC.'L.  5.  {deux,  French.)  Two  {Shak' 

Greece,  and  the  s'ui  of  Promctheu«.    We  may  ipeure). 

learn,  however,  from  their  confu>ed  history.  To  DFVH'LOP.  r.  a.  (drvcloper,  French.) 

that  rile  perion  represented   was  the  first  of  Tu  disenga^  from  something  that  enfolds  and 

mto,  through  whom  rcliizious  rite»  were  re-  cuiicc^U;  to  disentangle  (Popi*). 

ncured,  cities  built,  and  ci«il  ijoiiiy  established  DKVENTKR,  a  city  of  the  United  Pm- 

in  the  world:  none  of  which  circumsianccs  viuct;:*,  th«  cjpital  of  (herybsel,  with  a  univer- 

are  applicable  to  any  kinic  of  Grerco.     Philo  sity.     I^t.  5V.  IH  N.     Loii.  6.  5(j  E. 

aaaurci  us  that  the' GrecMiis  call  the  person  DKVFKFUX  (Robert),  earl  of  Essex,  the 

Deucalion,  but  the  Chtflua;ansst)lc  him  Noe,  sou  ot  Waller  l>\cieiix,   viscount  Hereford, 

in  whoic  lime  ther«:  hnpfmned  thr  ^real  «ru|>-  was  born  at  Nethrrivood,  in  Herefordshire,  in 

tion  of  waters.    But  ji  Lucian  ha^ '^iven  »!« the  the  year  ].s67.     He  succeeded  to  the  title  of 

mo«t  fiarticular  hisu>ry  of  the  deluge*,  and  that  earl  of  K«sex  at  ten  yrar^  of  age ;  and  about  two 

which  comes  neare:*!  to  the  accoimi  ^ivc-ii  by  years  afiiT  was  sent,  hy  his  guardian  lord  Bur- 

Mo>es  ;  and  as  he  ivah  a  native  of  Simosata,  .1  Irifzh,  tf»  Trinity-college  in  Cambridge.     He 

city  of  Comniagtrno  u|)on  the  Euphrates,  a  part  todk  the  dc^ri*e  of  master  of  arts  in  1A82,  and 

of  the  world  where  memorials  of  the  deluge  soon  after  retired  to  his  seat  at  Lampsie,  in 

were  particularly  preserved,  and  where  an  ot>.  Soiitti  Wales.    He  did  not,  however,  contimtr 

«ious  reference  to  that  history  nlay  bu  obser\'cd  long  in  this  retreat;  for  we  find  him,  in  his 

in  the  rites  and  worship  ot  the  country,  we  tcvciiteenth  y^ar,  at  the  court  of  queen  Eliza- 

shall  here  gh e  an  extract  from  what  he  sa)*s  on  beth,  who  immediately  honoured  him  with 

the  subject.  singular  marks  of  her  favour.     Authors  seem 

Having  descril>ed  Noah  niuler  the  name  of  vcryunnere!t>4irily  {xrplexod  to  account  for  this 

Deucalion,   he  says  thai  the  present  race  of  youniz  earl'*  gracious  reception  at  the  court  of 

mankind  are  diHerent  from  the  men  who  first  Elizabeth.    'J*he  reasons  are  obvious  :  he  was 

existed;  for  those  of  the  aniedikiviau  world  her  relation,  the  s«)n  of  one  of  her  most  faithful 

were  all  destroyed.    The  present  world  is  i»eo-  servants,  the  son-in-law  of  her  favourite  Lei- 

plefl  from  the  unn  of  Deucalion  ;  havinc^  in-  ccstcr,  and  a  very  handsome  and  accomplished 

creased  U»  M>  grejt  a  number  from  one  |)er>on.  )onih.     Towarus  the  end  of  (the  following 

In  respect  to  the  former  br(*o(l,  they  were  men  year)  I.SSO,  he  attended  the  earl  of  Leicester  tt« 

of  violence,   and   lawless    in    their  dealinf^s.  I  lollnnd  ;  a:ul  gave  signal  proofsi  of  his  pergonal 

'iliey  regarded  not  oaih«,   nor  obsier\'ed   the  courage  during  the  campaign  of  l&fl(>,  parlicu- 

riies  of  hospitality,  nor  shewed  mercy  to  those  larly  at  the  hnille  of  Zuiphcn,  where  the  gal- 

who  sued  for  it.     On  this  account  they  were  lam  Sidney  was  mortally  wounded.     On  thi> 

doomed  to  destruction;  and  for  this  purpose  occaMon  the  earl  of  Leicester  conferred  on  hin* 

there  was  a  mighty  eruption  of  waters  from  the  honour  of  kniglit  banneret.     After  this  nc- 

the  ejith,  attended  with  he.ivy  showers  from  riod  he  rose  rapirlly  in  royal  favour;  and  tnis 

above;  so  thai  the  riwrs  swelled,  and  the  sea  elevation  naturally  aHectecl  the  young  earl,  so 

overtloweil,  lilt  the  whole  earth  was  covered  that  he  grew  {^lulant  and  vain  ;  it  also  very  na- 

witli  a  fli»od,  and  all  lU^h  drowned.     Dcuca-  iiirally  produced  enemies  and  rivals  in  other 

linn  alone  was  preserved  to  re^ieoplr  the  world,  cfiurtiers  of  that  day  :  after  many  artful  contri- 

This  incri7  was  khewii  to  him  on  account  of  vances,  related  in  the  histories  of  the  reign  01' 

his  justice  and  piety.     His  preservation   was  Elizabeth,  hut  too  numerous  to  detail  here, 

riTected  in  thi-i  iiianiicr:  he  put  all  his  family,  they  at  lensth  completely  effected  his  ruin. 

hoih  his  sons  and  tncir  wives,  into  a  vast  ark  Rein^  of  a  haiiithtv  disdiinful  spirit,  he  could 

which  he  had  nrovidrd,  and  he  wrnt  into  it  ill  brook  some  idights  which  he  received  from 

hiin»elf.     At  the  same  lime  animals  of  every  the  queen  ;  but  hastily  and  angrily  made  use  of 

vipeciea,  boar«,  horses,  lions,  Herpenis,  wliatcvrr  some  unjustifiable  expressions  respecting  her 

lived  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  followed  him  majesty.  His  enemies  having  intelligence  of  all 

by  pairs ;  all  which  he  received  into  the  ark,  his  actions  and  speeches,  sent  for  him  to  attend 

and  experienced  no  evil  from  tbem  ;  for  there  the  council,  which  he  refused,  and  began  tn 

prevailed  n  wondf*rful  harmony  throughout  hy  arm  in  his  own  defence.  Some  blood  wasshcci 

the  immediate  influence  of  the  1>city.    Thus  before  he  surrendered,  upon  which   he  was 

were  they  wafted  witli  him,  as  long  as  the  flood  made  close  prisoner,  arraigned  before  his  peers, 

endured.  and  sentenced  to  be  beheaded,  which  wa»  exe- 

After  this  he  proceeds  to  mention,  that  upon  euted  February  25,  ]f)OI . 

thedisappcaringof  the  waters,  Deucalion  went  DEVE'RGENCE.  1.  (ifrrrgmrtffy  Latin.'. 

Iprth  from  the  ark,  and  raided  au  altar  to  Gcd.  Declivity  j  decltoation. 
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To  DEVE'ST.  ».  fl.  idevcsler,  French.)    I.  ef  the  place,  and  a- the  deviation  towardi  th^ 

To  suip  J  to  deprive  of  clothes  (D«iAa«i).«.  east:  then,  we  hare  A- jnA  sin.  •vii.  (JW- 

To  take  away  aiiy  thma  good  {Bacon).    3.  Ip  '                  f 

free  from  any  thing  Wad  (Prior).  ietin  dei  Sciences^  No.  76.) 

DEVE'X.  a.  (devexut,  Latin.)     Bending  DEVICE,  f.  (rfeww,  French.)     I.  Aeon- 
down;  declivous  ;  incur\tited  downward.  trivance;  a  strati^em  (AtUrbwrtf).    9.  Adfr 

DEVE'XITV.  1.  (from  devex.)  Incurvation  sign ;  a  scheme  formed ;  project ;  specdatiMi 

downw.nnl ;  declivity.  {Hooker),   3.  The  emblem  on  a  shield  (PrMr)k 

To  DE'VIATE.  w.  n.  {de  via  decedere,  Lat.)  4.  Invention ;  genius  {Shaktptare). 

I.  To  wander  from  the  right  or  common  ivay  DEVIL.  (Diabolut),  an  evil  anoeU  one  o£ 

{Pope) .    2.  To  go  astray ;  to  err ;  to  sin ;  to  those  celestial  spirits  who  were  cast  down  from 

otfcnd.  heaven  for  pretending  to  equal  themselvfS  with 

DEVIATION,  s.  (from  deviate.)    I .  The  God.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  word  dewil  in 

act  of  quilting  the  rialu  way  j  crrour ;  wander-  the  Old  Testament,  but  only  of  the  wordSatan 

in^iChcune).    2.  Variation  from  established  and  Belial :  nor  do  we  meet  with  it  in  any  hea- 

I  iile  iUtiider),    3.  Offence;  obliquity  of  con-  then  authors,  in  the  sense  in  whieh  it  is  ukca 

duct  ( Clarissa),  amonti:  Christians,  that  is,  as  a  creature  revolted 

Deviation,  in  the  old  astronomy,  a  mo-  from  God.  Their  iheologywent  no  farther  than 

tii>n  of  the  deferent,  either  toward  or  from  the  t©  evil  genii  or  daemons.    Some  of  the  Ameri* 

ecliptic.  can  idolaters  have  a  notion  of  two  collateral  in- 


Dbviation    or  a  falliko  body,  from  dependentbein^,  oneofwhomi8gD^»andthe 

t^ie  vertical  line,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  otiier  evil;  which  last  they  imagine  lias  the 

tlie  carih's  rotation.    To  comprehend  the  rea-  direction  and  superintendnnce  of  this  earth,  for 

9on  of  this  phenomenon,  imagine  a  heavy  body  which  reason  they  ehiefly  worship  htm ;  whence 

placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sur-  those  that  give  us  an  acct>unt  of  the  religion  of 

face  of  the  earth,  at  the  summit  of  a  high  these  savages  give  out,  with  some  impr<ipriety, 

tower,  for  example.     If  the  earth  be  immove-  that  thev  wor^ihip  the  devil.    The  Chaldeans, 

able,  the  body  suffered  to  descend  from  the  in  like  manner,  believed  both  a  aoud  prindple 

top  will  fall  at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  according  and  an  evil  one  ;  which  last  they  icnagiaBd 

to  the  vertical  direction;  but  if  the  earth  turn  was  an  enemy  to  mankind.     Isaiah,  speaking, 

ca  its  axis,  the  body  wiiich  participates  in  that  according  to  >ome  comnientittors,  of  the  fall  of 

motion  will  have  a  velocity  of  rotation  greater  the  devil,  calls  nim  Lucifer,  from  his  f.trraei 

iliaii  the  biUtom  of  the  lower,  because  it  U  far-  elc\ation  and  stale  of  alor\  :  bui  oihor?  rx  plain 

thcr  from  the  axis.     Hence,  when  it  descends  this  pa&sage  of  Isaiah  in  rererrnce  to  the  king  of 

with  the  motion  compounded  of  that  velocity,  Babylon,  who  had  been  precipiuted  from  his 

and  the  one  produced  by  gravity,  it  will  deviate  throne  and  glory.     Tne  Ar:ihiaiia.cail  Lucifer, 

a  little  from  ilic  vertical  in  the  direciion  of  the  Kbiis  1  which  some  tnink  i-?  onlva  diminuiiue 

.1  .            •         I 1..  „r...-  :».   r«ii  •          1.    •                  r^  .i.'.i ... 


^\i.  vjii^iieiiniiii  wus  uii:  iii.^L  w  ill/ Cell H.U  iiiv.  iiursr,  a(}|)iu'Uio  incucvii,  o^ciui'V  iiftuiumuiij 

atlciiUi»n  of  pliiln-oplicrs  to  Uih  sunject.     On  Recused  or  slandered  Gck\  in  P.ira<ii  c,  a>  averse 

raiising  heavy  hodica  '.o  fa'l  troni  an  alliiude  of  i^  die  increase  of  man's  knowledge  and  happi- 

1'41    feel,  he  foui.d  a  d»:vi;iiioii  of  e!;iht  lines  iKSb  (sco  Gen.  iii.  5.  John  viii.  44.),  and  still 

towards  I'nc  eaoi  of  the  vertical.     M.  Bcnzcn-  slaiuler*  him   by  false  and   blasphemous  siig- 

V.crg,   profe£5i>r  of  physics  and   astronomy  at  gcation?:  and  because,  on  ihc  oiher  haod,  he 

Diisseldorp,  in.idc  H^  cxjieriinLiiis  wiili  bails  is  the  accuser  of  our  brethren,  which  '*ac- 

wtll  turned  and  polished,  v.hlch  were  made  to  cu-eth  them  bclbre  our  God  day  .»nd  niirht," 

fall   from  a  height  of  2()2  French  feet:  at  a  Kev.  r^ii.  9,    10.  (Comp.  Job  i.  li.V,  whence 

medium  they  produced   five  lines  of  deviAlicm  also  he  is  called  our  adversary,  a>lic.xc;.   1  Pet. 

towards  the  east,  according  to  the deienninaiion  y.  8.     Farther,  a*«S»xw  is  used  eiiher  for  the 

of  the  plumb-line,  and  the  theory  gives  four  prince  of  the  evil  ypiriis,  as  in  Mat  i^.  I.  Rei"- 

lines  six-tcnihs.     The  last  cxj>erinienii  made  xii.  9.  xx.  2.;  or,  for  those  evil  spirit^  in  f^e- 

at   Bologna,    by  M.   (iuglieluii,   gave  nearly  neral.     And  Chrisi  calls  Judas  A«»f*Xo?,  John 

the  same  results:  yet  so  many  are  the  causes  vi.  70,  because  under  the  influence  of  that  ma- 

that  may  destroy  the  accuracy  of  the  cxperi-  linrnani  spirit,  he  would  turn  his  accuser  and 

menls,  and  so  trilling  the  deviation  required  by  bcirayer. 

the  theory,  that  wc  confess  wc  are  not  inclined  Xiy  this  same  Greek  word,  the  l.XX  con- 
to  lay  much  stress  upon  the  reaulis  of  these  sianily  render  the  Hebrew  |«f,  when  meaning 
philosophers.  Of  the  truih  of  the  iheoreiic  Saunor  thedeiJl  (see  Job,  ch.  i.  ii.),  and  from 
iiucitiaaiions,  huwe\  cr,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  them  no  donbtjt  is  that  the  writers  of  the  New 
wc  shall,  therefore,  give  here  M.  Liplacc's  uU  Tebtament  have  so  commonly  used  it  in  that 
timate  theorem.  Let  h  be  the  height  from  genkc,  in  which  it  hkewise  occurs,  Wisd.ii.  S4. 
which  the  body  falls,  g  =  double  the  space  gra-  Devil's  du  no.  See  Ase  a  fcetida. 
vity  causes  a  body  to  descend  in  the  first  se-  Devil-in-a-bush.  In  botany.  See  Ni«« 
rond  from  quiescence,  n  «=  the  angle  of  the.  oblla. 

cjrih's  rotation  in  the  same  time,  at  the  rate  of       Devil's  bit.    See  Scabiosa. 
300^-  0-997^7  in  a  day,' and  fl-lhecolatiiudc       DE'VILISH.  a.  (from  rfm/.)  I.  Partaking 
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rf  ihc  qmlities  of  the  devil ;  diabolical ;  mts-  produces  berriogs  and  pilchafdf,  which  are  of 

cfeacfwu  (^Sidnejf),    9.  An  epithet  of  abhor-  great  advantage  for  home  contoaiption,  and  for 

icpee  or  cootempt  {Skakspeare),  exportation  abroad.    There  are  chalybeate  and 

D£'VII.ISHLY.  9d.   in  a  manner  suiting  other  mineral  waters. 

^  devil ;  diafaolicallT  {.Somik)^  Devonshire  contains  about  776,000  acres  of 

OE'VIOUS.  a.  (Mvi,  Lat.)  1.  Out  of  the  land,  nearly  300,000  of  which  are  uneulti- 

tJBMMM  traek  iHolder).   2.  Wandering ;  rov«  vated,  including  woodlands.     It  lie^  in  lite  dio- 

'm%i  nnbling  iTkomson).   3.  Erring;  going  eese  of  Exeter ;  contains  33  hundreds,  1  citj, 

irtnj  froBi  reeiiliide  ( AeNv).  37  market  towns,  394  parishes,  61 ,  190  house^^ 

r*  D£V1^E.  »•  m.  {devisgr,  French.)   To  396,100  inhabitants,  and  sends  €6  mrmbers  to 

emnre ;  to  fonrni  by  art ;  to  invent  {Peacham)»  parliament.    The  principal  rivers  are  ih^  Ta- 

IWDsviSB.  V.  n.  To  consider }  to  contrive,  mar,  £z,  Teigne,  and  LNirt.    Exeter  is  the 

Hifiam,  or  Devigb,  in  heraldry,  paint-  chief  town.    This  county  furnishes  1512  men 

l^vl  sculpture,  any  emblem  used  to  rrpre-  to  the  national  militia. 

■■aeertaiD  fisnaily»  penon,  action,  or  quality;  DEVONSHIRING,  in  agriculture,  a  name 

wkk  ■  snitable  motiOy  applied  in  a  figurative  formerly  applied  to  the  process  of  paring  and 

mm,  huminar. 

DintB,  is  law,  the  act  whereby  a  person  DEVORA^ION.  s.  (from  devro,  Liitin.) 

Infaeatna  hia  hmda  or  tenements  to  another.  The  act  of  devouring. 

ly  hk  l»t  fvill  and  testament.    The  person  To  DEVOTE,  v.  a.  (devoiug,  Lat.)    l.  To 

vbo  asakca  tbia  act  is  called  the  devisor,  and  dedicate ;  to  consecrate  iShakspeare),    H,  To 

Ak  m  whc«  fijvour  the  act  is  made  is  termed  addict ;  as  to  a  sect,  or  study  (fPo^/s).    3.  lo 

m  km  the  devisee.  condemn ;  to  aesign  to  ill  (Pope).    4.  To  ad- 

r#  Dbti'sb.  v.  fl.  (from  the  noun.)    To  diet;  to  give  up  to  ill  (Grew).    5.  To  curse; 

mm  by  will.  to  execrate  {Dry dm). 

OEVrSER.  1.  (from  devise,)  A  contriver;  DEVOTEDNESS.  5.  (from  devote.)  llie 

aainvciitrr  (Gr^w).  state  of  beinj;  devoted  or  dedicated  {Bouie). 

DEVrsOUU.  s.  (from  devise.)    H(»  that  DEVOTE^E.  1.  (devot,  French.)  One  crro. 

jtns  bv  will.  -neously  or  super^titiously  religious  ;  a  bigot. 

DE^  IT  ABLE.  m.{deviialHit,  Lat.)  Poa-  DEVOIION.  t.  {devotion,  Pivnch.)     1. 

Ale  lo  be  avoided  ;  avoidable.  The  state  of  being  consecrated  or  dedicated.  2. 

'     DEVITAaTON.*.(drot/fl/io,  Lat.)    ITie  Piety ;  acts  of  religion  (Dryrfen).    3.  An  aet 

Jdof  csoiuiiip  or  avoiding.  of  external  worship  {Hooker),    4.  Prayer  ;  ck- 

D£Vi2iES,  a  borough  in  Wiltshire,  with  a  pression  of  devotion  {Spratt),    5.  The  state  of 

aarkct  00  Thursday,  and  a  manufacture  of  the  mind  under  a  strong  sense  of  dependence 

woes,  and  other  woollen  stuffs.     It  contains  u|)on  God;  piety  {Law),    6.  Anactofreve- 

i?93  hoiues,  7910  inhabitants,  and  sends  two  rence,  respect,  or  ceremony  {Shak^peare),    7. 

nieflibers   10    |)arlianacnt.     Lat.  51.  SO    N.  Strong  aflection ;  ardent  love  (C/oreac^cm).    a. 

LsQ.?  ?  W.  Earnestness ;  anloui  (•SAa^jprare),    9.  pisjx)- 

DCVfyiD.  fl.  {vuide,  Fr.)   I.  Empty;  va-  sah  power  {Clarendon). 

um ;  void  (S'penfer).   2^.  Without  any  thing ;  Devotion,   among  the   Romans,  was  a 

ncrf:oni  'Dryden).  sort  of  sacrifice,  or  ceremony,  whereby  they 

DEVO'IR.  s.  {devoir,  French.)  1.  Service:  consecrated  themselves  to  the  service  or  tonto 

not  in  use  (Kmoi/es),     2.  Act  of  civility  or  ob-  person.     The  ancients  had  a  notion,  that  the 

«qaiou^n*-s*>  {Pope),  life  of  one  might  be  redeemed  by  the  death  of 

'/«  DEVfVLVE.  V.  fl.  {devolvOfLM,)  l.To  another:  and  hence  were  those  devotions  so 

TiU  down  {Tfiomsoh).     2.  To  move  from  one  frequent  for  the  lives  of  the  emperors, 

bjnd  t«i  anenhcr  {Addison).  DEVOl'IONAL.  a.  (from  devotion.)  Per- 

T4  Ut,vfi*LVE.  V,  It.    To  fall  in  succession  taininir  to  devotion  ;  religious  {K.  Charles). 

iDio  new  hands  {Decay  if  Piety).  DEVOTION  A  LI  ST.  s.  (from  devotion.)  A 

DL\'OLU'TlON.  s.  {devolutio,  Latin.)  1.  man  zenlous  without  knowledge. 

Thcaci  of  rolling  down  {Woodward).  2.  Re-  To  DEVOU'R.  v.  a.  {devoro,  Lat.)  ].   To 

hditsl  successive  fmm  hand  to  hand.  eat  up  ravenously  {Skakspeare).    $.  To  de- 

DEVONSHIRE,    a  county  of  England,  stroy  or  consume  with  rapidity  and  violence 

baucded  on  the  south  by  the  English  channel,  {Joel).    3.    To  swallow  up;    to    annihilate 

on  the  north  by  (he  Bristol  channel,  on  the  {South).    4.  1  o  enjoy  with  avidity  {Dryden). 

fut  1^  Somersetshire,   and   on   the  west  by  DEVOU'RER.    x.  (from  devour.)  A  con- 

C'-omwall.     It  is  about  69  miles  long,  and  (>6  sumer ;  he  that  devours  {Decay  of  Piety). 

broad.    The  soil  is  various;  in  the  western  DEVOUn^.  a.  {dcvotus,  Latin.)    1.  Pious; 

fans  of  the  county  it  is  coarse  and  moorish,  religious    {Rogers).      9.     Filled    with    pious 

tad  fer  sheep,  but  proper  for  black  cattle.  The  thoughts  {Dry den).  S*  Expressive  of  devotion 

foadiem  parts  have  plenty  of  grass  and  corn,  or  piety  {Milton). 

:fid  mav  be  called  the  garden  of  Devonshire  :  DE VOCl  LY.  ad.  (from  devout.)  Piously ; 

•    bet  in  the  north  and  west  the  land  is  more  with  .irdeut  devotion ;  religiously  {Adttison)' 

Hcr-run  with  bills  and  moors.    The  county  DEUSE.  s.  (from  Dusius,  the  name  of  a  spc- 

n  geaertl   is  well  watered  with   rivers  and  -cies  of  evil  spirits.)  The  devil:  a  ludicrous  word. 

i'oois,  which  abound  with  fish)  and  tlic  sea  DEUTEJROCANONICAli,  in  the  school 
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theology,  an  appellation  given  tc^  certain  books  mi&cd  to  buch  as  keep  tlie  law;  and  ofciiiMi 

of  Holy  Scripture,  which  were  added  to  the  threatened  to  such  as  trangrcss  it. 
canon  after  the  rest;  either  because  they  were       The  book  of  Deuteronomy  was  written  in 

nut  written  till  after  tlie  compilation  of  the  ca-  the  fortieth  year  after  the  delivery  from  Emt, 

non,  or  because  of  some  disputes  as  to  their  iu  the  country  of  the  Moabites  b^ondJoraan; 

canonical   authority.     The  word    is   Greek  ;  Moses  being  then  in  the  I90th  yearof  hba^ 

heuif^  compounded  of  hvrif9;,  second,  and  wjo-  It  contains,   in  Hebrew,   eleven    parascMB, 

vi*^,  canonical.   The  Jews,  it  is  certain,  ac-  though  only  ten  in  the  editions  of  the  rabbin 

knowledge  several  books  in  their  canon,  which  at  Venice;  20  chapters,  and  (>5&  versn.    li 

were  put  there  later  than  the  rest.    They  «ay,  the  Greek,  I^tin,  and  other  rersions,  iteoBf* 

that,  under  Ezra,   a  areat  asMimbly  of  their  tains  34  chapters :  the  last  was  not  written  hf 


hrew  Old  Testament :   and  they  acree,    that  bable  opinion  ;  wIyo  likewise  made  some  inw- 

thev  put  books  therein  which  had  not  been  so  polations  in  the  book  itself,  as  cbap.  it.  Tcr.  IS. 

before   the   Babylonish   captivitv.     Such  are  chap.  iii.  11,  and  14. 

those  of  Daniel,   Ezekiel,  Haggai,  &c.  and  DEUTEROPOTMI.  (from  irjtt^f  fraca- 

those  of  Ezra  mid  Nchemiah.  dus,  and  vnT^AoitJorlunfr,  or  ntort.)  Among  the 

The  deuterocanonical  bool'.s,  in  the  modern  Athenians,  a  designation  eiven  to  such  wild . 

canon,  are,    the  book  of  Esther,   cither  the  had  been  thought  dead,  and,  after  the  celebn- 

whole,  cr  at  least  the  seven  last  chapters  of  it ;  tion  of  the  funeral  rites,  unexpectedly  rccorei* 

the  rpiktie  to  the  Hebrews;  that  of  James;  and  ed.     It  was  imlawful  for  the  deutcropotmi  lo 

that  of  Jiidc ;  the  second  of  St.  Peter;  the  se-  enter  into  the  temple  of  the  Eumenides,  or  ID 

cond  and  third  of  St.  John ;  and  the  Revela*  be  admitted  to  the  holy  rites,  till  after  ih«r  vac 

tion.    The  deuterocanonical    parts  of  books  purified  by  being  let  through  the  lap  ol  a  w(h 

are,  ihehvmn  of  the  three  children ;  the  prayer  man*s  gown,  that  they  mignt  seem  to  be  new 

of  Azarian;  the  histories  of  Susanna,  of  Bel  boriib 

and  the  dragon ;  the  last  chapter  of  St.  Mark  ;  DEUTEROS,  the  Greek  numerical  ten 

the  bloodv  sweat,  aod  the  appearance  of  ^he  for  the  iEiian  mode  in  music, 

angel,  related  in  St.  Luke,  ch.  xxii.  and  the  DEUTER(ySCOPY.s.(^rvTi{ofand#stvii^) 

history  of  the  adulterous  woman  in  St.  John,  The  second  intention  {Brown), 

ch.  viii.    See  Canok.  ^  DEUTHIA,  in  bouny,  a  genus  of  the  clan 

DEUTERCVGAMY.  s.  (ifi/T(,'0(  and  yn^Ao;.)  decandria,  order  trigynia.     A  Japan  tree,  with 

A  second  marriage.  opposite    branches ;    leaves    opposite,    orilf, 

DEUTERONOMY,one  of  the  sacred  books  pointed,  serrate,  rough ;  racemes  termmal. 

of  the  Old  Testament ;  being  the  fifth  Ixiok  of  DEUX  POM'S,  or  Zweybrvckbv,  ihi 

the  law,  and  the  last  of  those  written  by  Moses;  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  same  name,  in  Ger- 
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is.  Greek,  compounded  of  ii^Tifoc.  second,  and  49.  10  N.    I-on.  7.  2(5  E. 
Wfx©',  law.      It  docs  not  apixrnr  that  Mobcs        DEW,  ros,  a  thin,  light,  inacn9ih]c  iniit, 

made   any   division   of  what  he   wrote,    into  or  rain,  ascending  with  a  slow  motion,  and  h\)i>4 

books;   or  that  he  gave  different   names  and  while  the  sun  is  below  the  horizon.    Cas^obond^ 

titles  to  the  difiercnt  parts  of  his  work  ;  nor  do  rives  the  word  from  the  Greek  ^.y*-,  I  moifiCD.    . 

the  Jews,  even  at  this  day,  distinguish  them  in  Naturalist*  Uiually  rank  dew  among  the  numbcf 

the  copies  they  use  in  the  synagogues,  but  write  "f  meteors  of  the  watery  kind.     Some  define  it  a 

them  all  running  as  one  single  work,  Cvilhout  ^^^P""'  liquified,  and  let  fall  m  drops;  othen,  1 

any  other  dislitiction  Inside  that  of  little  and  va,K)ur  having  a hke  relation  to  frosi,  as  «.d  hasis 

•^  ,  1  f .  •   .         -a       .u—        •—  snow,  &c.     Among   the   dissertations   of  Moni. 

great  iKirasches.     1 1  is  true,  in  the  other  cmjics.  „^^^    ^^  ^  ,^^^^^  ,|  ,^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

used  Ly  prixate  person^  thej-  are  divided  into  ^^^^  ^.^^     y^  Lenten  likewise  adopted  iheMine 

five  pans,  as  among  us  ;  but  they  give  them  no  opinion.     But  it  ought  not  to  be  disguised,  that 

other  name,  than  the  first  word  wherewith  each  philoiioplicrs  in  general  have  been  contented  with 

division  bc^iiis  j  much  as  we  do  in  quoting  a  very  loose  explanations  on  this  subject.    We  iw 

decree  or  cfiapter  of  the  canon  hwv.  not  aware  that  it  would  be  conststem  with  cw 

The  hook  of  l>cuteronomy  Wiis  50  railed  he-  duty  to  record  here  any  of  the  fanciful  taypoilifr 

cause  this  last  jKirt  of  the  work  of  Moses  com-  se»  which  have  been  advanced:  we  shall,  ifacrt- 

preheiirU  a  repciiiion,  or  rorapiailalion,  which  ^ote,    content   ourselves  wiih   laying  before  oar 

thalleaislalor  made  to  the  Israelites,  before  his  '"ders  the  account  of  the  phenomena  of  dew 

death,'  of  the  law  he  had  liefojc  delivered  to  6»^f "  ^X/^'  C.  A.  Prieur,  which  is  more  ingeaioos 

Ouni  i,t  lar^-e  :  and  hence  Deuteronomy  is  still  andsatisfactory  than  any  we  have  seen. 

.11    1    I..  S'^  .  ,t  .        -r-    L     iL     -^     .•  Th's  writer  had  recourse  to  three  funnaracatil 

called,  by  the  rabbins,  rwajlWneA,  repel.-        .,„,;,„,    fo,„„,y  laid    down  by  M.    Mange. 

ion  ;  nw  rnwo  Tei>etition  of  t*ie  law,  second  {.hich  are  as  follows:  1.  The  air  in  like  circoSt- 

law :  they  likewise  call  it  nrovr*©  the  Books  „ances  dissolves  more  water  the  greater  its  den- 

of  Reprimands ;  on  account   of  the  twenty-  ^ity,  that  is  to  say,  the  more  it  is  mechanically 

'hth  chapter,  which  is  full  of  blessings,  pro-  comprcosed.   6.   And  also  more  the  higher  its 
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PP.  S.  iTn'W  equal  prtwurr,  and  nt  from  thf- «in ;  and  thU  current  woiilil  b«  inrrrticil 
■nrtnrr,  air  holding  wat«r  in  solntion,  by  the  vacuum  formed  ni  thuie  places  whcr«  tn« 
tpecific gravity  than  airahm^r;  ami  thin  air  it  sufBciently  elevated,  ami  cuiihl  pic«:ipate 
ivity  in  lew  tht*  ervatf  r  the  pruportion  uf  its  saprrabundanl  «at«r.  On  applyin:;  thi-^  )iua|:« 
tdifsiilved.  U  must  i%l«o  be  r(tN)ll4Ttrd,  to  the  exterior  of  our  flobe,  the  conical  <«urta»*r 
;hangt*H  of  pievture  and  weight  which  will  be  rou^criMl  into  a  cap,  enveloping  tbo  cn- 
plare  in  ivrtain  columni  of  the  atmo-  liiehtencd  iiortioo  of  the  earth,  and  following  Hms 
1st  iiv<*e:>>arily  disturb  the  equilibrium,  curvature  pruduced  by  the  currents, 
ce  motion  orcnrrrnt*  in  the  same.  Tl»c  result  of  the  supposed  rircnm^tances  will 

riiicipl«*s  bein;;  e!itahIiNh«d,  ht  ns  sup-     be  briefly  thus :  water  di»>olved  by  thr  lover  air 

moiDenit  to  render  our  inquiry  more  exposed  to  th#  »un ;  a  motion  of  aK*eiit  in  thii 
d  easy,  ihat  the  earth,  deprived  of  iti  part  ;  dcn^ndin^  divi-r^cnt  currentf  on  all  tide*. 
Motion,  shall  remain  motionless  in  the  spreading  over  the  earth.  These  currents,  more- 
Bf  the  mm,  and  let  nsi  besides  dismiis  over,  communicate  tlieir  water  to  the  heated  co- 
9Diuiid.*ration  all  local  influence,  and  in  lumn^,  which  nine  nnd  diverge  laterally  ;  and  this 
I  those  causes  which  might  dif^turb  tiie     water  it  prccipitati'd,  because  the  air  of  the  cnr- 

of  the  eflfecu.  In  tlii<  state  of  things,  rentiC  prcKeoling  from  the  npper  rt-gionK  it  too 
(losed  tu  the  rays  uf  the  sun  will  bit  heat-  ccdd  to  ki-ep  it  in  solution,  or  because  the  pressure 
»riocipaUy  in  the  part  contignoni^  to  the  is  Icrs  fntm  the  diminithcd  weight  of  the  oolnmns, 
account  of  iti  greater  density,  and  tlic  an  theirdistam-efrom  the  line  immediately  lieneath 
Lion  of  the  planet.    This  heated  air  will     the  sun  isgreatcT,  as  well  as  hecauM  they  may  mix 

greater  dissolving  ix»wer,  and  will,  in  with  other  cold  air  noirthe  surface;  and,  lastly* 
Ire  much  water  if  tliat  fluid  be  present,  the  crunnd,  and  all  other  bodies  in  the  direction 
;e  It  from  the  seas,  lakes,  rivers,  ponds,     of  this  piecipitatcd  water,  will  ba  wetted  therewith. 

resmroirs,  whose  surface  is  eip<»iKsd  to  A  few  more  remarks  are  necessary  to  com|ilete 
,  and  will  eveu  absorb  a  portion  of  tbe  tlie  description.  We  must  fir^t  observe  that  tha 
of  the  ground.  descending  currents  are  prolonged  till  the  resist- 

in  the  next  place  consider,  what  happens  ancr  of  the  air,  throuph  which  they  pass,  has  en- 
lauraed  vertical  ctilumn  in  the  atmo>  tircly  destroyed  their  motion.  Again,  immadiately 
nd  first  in  that  placed  iinniediatcly  be-     beneath  the  son  there  will  be  a  circular  space, 

tan.  The  air  Iteatcd  at  tlte  lower  part  considerably  heated,  which  does  not  present  to  the 
*  water,  and  thus  becoming  specifically  inhabitant»the  phenomenon  we  have  been  defcrib" 
ill  rise,  and  be  replaced  by  other  conti-  ing.  A*  we  depart  from  this  space,  and  in  pro- 
.  An  ascending  current  will,  therefore,  portion  as  the  tun  appears  in  a  mure  ubliqne  di- 
Itthed  in  the  column.  If  this  column  reciion,  we  arrive  at  a  region  less  heated,  where 
Lrated  from  the  others,  as  if  it  were  con-     the  wind,  from  the  direction  of  the  sun,  and  the 

a  vertical  tube,  in  proportion  as  the  precipitation  of  nMUSture,  begins  tu  be  perceived. 
-  rose  loaded  wiih  water,  the  upper  air  This  region  forms  a  crown  round  tlie  circular 
■cend,  become  charged  in  its  turn  ^  rise  space  bcf  ire  mentioned.  And,  lastly,  by  depaitinf 
•placed  ;  ami  that  perpetually.  And  the  still  mure  from  the  inner  bonier  of  tliis  crown,  the 
If  water  in  solution,  would  in  consequence    wind  it  found  to  be  ttfonger,  tlie  cohl  more  peroep- 

tatnrati'in   fn»m    cold    and   diniinisherl     li hie,  and  tbe  precipitation  m<MH) abundant;  which 

when  it  had  arrived  at  a  certain  height,  effects  afterwards  diminii^h  to  a  certa'm  diniance, 
lie  excess  of  water,  and  form  a  mist  or  ami  entirely  ceaae  at  the  siirtace  of  the  earth,  dia- 
licb  might  continue  to  rise  by  virtue  of  its  metrically  opposite  to  the  sun.  In  this  manner, 
motion,  but  which,  after  a  certain  accu*  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  immobility  of  tlie  earth 
,woald  fall  again  in  rain.  It  may  also  be  with  regard  to  tbe  sun,  tliere  would  he  beneath 
I,  that  this  traiislAtii>nof  the  air  upwards  that  luminary  a  very  exteinlcd  region,  eteraally 
iwardt  would  be  made  cither  by  a  mutual  and  uninterruptedly  subjected  to  the  phsnomenon 
M,  or  currents  in  both  directions,  which  of  the  morning  ami  evening  dew,  according  as  the 
enostantly  and  regularly  kept  up.  observe r-t» as  plac««l  to  the  eatt  or  the  west, 

ia  is  not  entirely  the  case  with  our  verti-         But  lei  us  now  assume  the  real  stale  of  things, 
DD,  because  it  is  not  in  fsct  separated     and  r*>tfire  to  the  earth  its  diurnal  rotation.  Tite 

others  IVi  its  vicinity.  These  aUd  aic  prr^cdini^  phaninmena  will  then  take  place  on  fuc- 
I  to  tbe  tame  operations,  with  the  excep-  c^ssive  parts  of  its  suKacc.  Those  placet  from 
f ,  that  the  effects  are  less  the  more  re-  which  the  sun  is  descending,  and  ready  to  set  be- 
f  are  from  tlie  column  iniinrdiatcly  be-  ncath  the  horizon,  will  toon  perceive  tlie  appear- 
t  tan.  Tb^heat,  the  solution  of  water,  ancc  of  the  evening  dew  with  a  west  wind  fpringing- 
ferce  of  atcention,  gradually  diminith  at  up,  which  phKBcnnena  will  increaie  gradaally  till 
ace  from  this  central  column  increases,  after  the  tctting  of  thf  tun,  and  then  the  effiect  will 
Ibie,  tbe  tnrface  of  the  earth  were  a  plane,  diminish  and  entirely  ccate.  During  the  night  the 
ler  representation  of  the  rising  air  would  humidity  will  cva|>oratey  and  entirely  disappear, 
M  with  its  summit  directed  tu  the  sun  ;  provided  the  air  be  not  already  too  much  loaded 
he  other  hand,  as  the  absolute  weight  of  with  moisture.  Towards  the  next  morning  jast 
(oBUi  is  increased  by  the  whole  of  the    before  day4>reak,  the  phenomenon  will  again  pre - 

ha»  dissolved,  the  equilibrium  requires  sent  itself  on  the  eastern  side  «*ith  the  same  cir- 
re  should  be  on  all  sides  a  lateral  diver-  cumstances  and  gradations,  the  maximum  of  effeci 
hich  must  evidently  take  place  where  the    being  also  when  the  sun  is  yet  h»?iirath  the  hor<. 

i#  least.     Thus,  on  the  tnme  supposition     zon ;  but  with  this  rennrkabie  diflftM-cnce,  that  th«t 
rthbein^^  plane,  we  should  observe  the    effects  will  be  inurh  btrongir  than  those  uf  t\irt 
'descend  and  precijiitatc  itself  along  the    evening;  that  i*,  there  will  be  mure  wind,  tnori> 
the  cone,  producing,  by  t-:is  oblique  di-    moisture  depooittd,  and  u  more  sensible  decree  of 
3  tbe.axis,  a  current  in  all  sides  dvtcted    cold.    The  reason  of  this  in,  that  iu  tUc  eveuiu^ 
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tlic  preoipitatittn  of  wnt«$r.  Hie  «iind,  and  the  cold  the  rain.     He  sometime  fbuod  that  It  Vpr  !#• 

vUikh  nccfinipiny  it,  ought  tci  be  <liininish<dy  be-  fure  siin-set;  nt  other  times  not  till  cl'rvm o'ck'i 

wau<it.  t|i<  whole  r.ikiM  •  i»('H  ill  ilif>  viiiinty*  nn>i  by  at  iii;!hi.  Set-  his  Artiftriai  LI  rtriciiy  :  AppCBdii, 

ihv  liiiKttin-  4'f  uir  wiiicli  tfi'-  suu  h.'ts  licnicd  iliiriii?  let  cr  r>. 

the  dny  ;  u-hrr<  a«,  in  the  niuniii;^,  tho  told  t.tix  uf  'Jo  Dew.  p.  a.  (from  tlie  noun.)  To  wet  a 

The  n,i;i:t  air  |HTiuiti,  or  gives  u  much  greutf^r  with  tievv  ;  to  mobten  (Spenser). 

cfft^no,theph»M..innion.  DLWHERllY  BUSH.     In  botany.    S« 

Wv  srr,  likcw  81',  ir.at  in  the  two  temperate  {{uqus. 

.somn,  whcr.  the  winivr  Hiid  Mimmei  have  a  p-eat  DIlUBESPRE'NT.  pert.    Ulem  tnd  If 


much  heaUd,  and  that  of  the  morning  dew  in  air  teived  hi*  cducaiicui.  At  ihc  age  of  iwcntt- 
whicb  thi*  ibonnea^  of  th(*  nii(ht  hax  coohd  only  iluct',  he  published  \iU  Elcmeii'.a  Curvanini 
to  a  cf'riain  point.  In  this  onfc  thr  sohition  of  Lincaruni.  a  uiathcuiatical  hook '•fctmsidrnfo 
lunigture  is  con«tidcmh!e,  nnd  the  I'lccipitation  merit.  In  l6£0  he  b:c-ame  pcn^ioiiHr\  ofDoiif 
l.ttlo.  Ill  viute/,  on  the  contrary,  the  canse  of  and  soon  (li.^tingui^hcd  himself  as  an  able  pot 
solution  in  lefs,  but  that  of  preiMpiialioii  more  ef-  iJcian.     He  whs  very  sirenuons  in  cipposinptk 


tndcr  the  torrid  ion*-,  the  days  and  nights  an:  ^^e  liuiise  of  OriMi-e,  v%  hich  hroughi  omMder- 

mure  marlv  equal,  ond  at  the  equator  they  are  "l^*^*  odium  upon  do  Wm.      Hov\c\CT  Mc  »iii 

equal  at  ail  times.    The  diiTcrotuc  between  the  reelected  pensionary  of  Holland  ni  my3.    in 

<ufianf  r  and  winter  trmperature<i  in  kss  consider-  the  war  with  England,  that  soon  after  lollowcd, 

able  than  in  oar  latitude,  and  the  sky  is  almost  he  was  apj)ointed  one  of  the  cntninissionenio 

«:ou«tantly  clear.    Itraust  follow  that  the  morning  direct  the  navy;  and  when  Opdani  was  dr* 

and  cveninjt  dews  will  be  heavier  undtr  this  burn-  featetl,  he  was  chosen  one  of  tlic  three  toCCBi- 

in»  climate,  than  iUetrhere  on  the  earth.    And  mand  the  fleet,  in  which  service  he  bcha\-edio 

thin  ajrrees  with  the  testimony  of  traveller*.    In  ^.^1  35  i„  receive  the  thanks  of  the  States  Gf^ 

rgypt.  in  A*.atIo  Toikey,  at  the  AniilLs  «t  neral.     In    1667  be  procurwl  an  edict  10  be 

Mexico,  m  Testis  sailmg  h^tu-een  the  t'oims,  t..e  ,  ^^^  ^holi^hing  the  office  of  Macilholftef. 

mormiiK  and  evemnc dews  fall  Aouhuudantiv,  that  '  ■  •  1                     1    •  •     .          ^  ^,',0^^     innliiJ 

ibcy  p^duee  the  same  rffeet  as  showers  of  r  liu.  ^;'^=S!'  occas'oncd  violent  comn.otion..  aiinl««^ 

But  there  is  a  v.rv   important  coi»M.uK'ur.  «^;e  foundation  of  h.s  rrtn;     "c/^*;^"™,^^ 

^•hith  it  seems  allowable  to  draw  from  ilu *.•  ph.r.  l^»^cc  of  pensionary,  .\>;d  had  ;hc  1  luiuks  of  we 

roimona;  numdy,  thHt  thiy   must  influtiue  the  ^v»ti?s  luf  hi3  failhlul  scnicci       the  wvBWW 

f^roviiu'iwn  and  peim.iiuuco  of  the  tr.iile  wiud*.  of  il^.o  French  pave  i»ccj-ion  in  hi<  tnrmi^  w 

Por  evtiy  day,  ahn  '«i  le^idurly,  the  an-  of  the  roprtseni  hiui  as  a  traitnr  to  liie  country.  Cor- 

;^-rid  cone  be  I  n^  soliciud  Jo  move  in  t«o  opposite  neiius,  the  pensionary's  hroiiur  wa*  impriw* 

J.rections  by  foioen  voiy  ditfoitut  in  quu^itity,  it  fd  and  rorticmned  to'cxile  ;  aiul  u  report  tfJiu 

Kuist  tend,  in  fact,  to  ;icqu:ie  and  preserve  a  mo-  i-ji^cd  thni   he    would    be    rescuetl,    the  mob 

.  \^n  or  current,  in  tbe  dutytion  of  that  strv^n^est  armeJ,  and  surrounded  the  priion  wheic  llif 


.  -.n-c  iIk-  whole.  ^^  "■«'  i.-rtntC'ii  pcniusts  of  his  aze  ;  of  wWOT 

I'ndrr   the  jrUcial   zone.    wSro.   |ari-eolarly  sir  \V.l:;,u:i  Ten;  !r,  wi-.n  wr.s  well  acquainli^ 

liuniif:  ihc  Ahitf-r.  the  *iui  scar  ely  ^kim^  the  ho-  with  hi;i:,  writes  with  the  create«i  esteem  ivA 

fS4u  thr^tUjrh  ibe  «hvle  da\.  :;•«■  pnvi^  itation  of  adniiraticn.     He  obs.n-es,  that  when  hewaf  at 

«\Ater  will  (*■  very  ct>ii«i^!ci  .»bIo.  by  rea^u  of  the  ihe  head  of  the  government,  he  differed  nothinr 

•c4dne»^  of  ibe  climate,  dud  4  tinok  f.-y  uiU  pre-  in  his  manner  of  lirinc  from  an  ordinary  cili- 

% ui'.  « hich  w  n  scan-  ly  be  dix«.j«ted  m  summer  5  ,^n,     Hrs  office,  fi'r  the  pT^t  ten  ^ ear*,  brooght 

o-.!t  :n  «'n;er  wiU  1  v.  1:  \  lui    vMo  the  temperate  ^^^^  {„  u,,,^  ^^^^  ^y^^^  ofwy.  and  in  the  hlW 

.T^aes,     riiM*  AeMe..:..,r.r<tK*H,,.Ter.eason,,a  p^^t  of  his  life,  not  abovriTOOf.  per  annum.  He 

our  l^nlnlrv•  mtt  ct-  'fidv  abi*  foss,  which  nave  1  r .  _j         -a'   r  ia  a/um    r  >.-«.. u*  c»«*^.  fl^ 

.V  a  rrchW  I  <hi  c.cn  m  t:.  middle  of  ihedav.  «f«>«' «^  fS'f^  ^J  «f^.OO0/.  froin  the  Stale.  Ge- 

,  .\^  i.^'.  J,   '^  •;.  .xu, .. .  p.  !k\  4to.)  •  "'«»   t^-'-^^e  he  thoucht  it  a  bad  I'.reccdenl  m 

S«  .  •   licMNira  n::iJe  »p%rnl  eaiHT.m«ns  to  «^'<^  govenin  cnt.     VVnh  treat   reason,  there- 

.•iv.M-*:i*tr  ail' c\i5!.noe*.filietlettiK:trthat  is  f^^'f.   *>'    %\  lUiam   Temple,   speaking  01  hu 

,-.n  .. .     i-x  i!  w,    Hr  o^«el«t^  in  jtrne-?!,  ihsi  dc.ith.  ol»5erve<.  ••  He  was  a  person  thatde- 

•    ■'.'  ti^-»'r  ,^ty  :.vk  pia»-.    n  cb.n  .11  t  ny  we.\-  served  another  fj:e,  and  a  better  return  froiR 

:  % ;,  ihij.f.;  •hu*li  no  *ti\  i\c  »ud  i'!x\»iko  ;  and  hi>  country  :  after  eighteen  years  spent  in  ibfir 

f  •  tiejHMnliOB  Che  sti.Mii  !v  ^^r  th« drw.  as  the  min:<tr\,   wi:hcut  env  care  of  h^s  criieria»ii- 

,      .  .,rif  ot  ihei*  n  driKt  ;«.  .-»  tii  q  it.-,niy  ef  ,,.^01..  or  e.'j-.  .»r^  W.ilt  of  hii  fwi'iii?.     A 
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nn  r>r  uQwearitrd  imluslry,  inflexible  con-  Mftnify  compOMiion  and  fnikturc;  as  in  ^iia- 

«Lific\-,  »ound,  dear,  and  deep  undf  ntaiiclin;^,  pUMiia,  diachylon,  &c. 

dod  ii::caiiiieri  integrity  ;  so  inat  whene%-er  he  DiA  is  likewise  the  bej^inoing  of  many  tenvib 

was  blin'lecl.  ii  was  by  the  passion  lie  had  for  in  the  other  arts  ;  as»  diameter^  diakigue,  ficc. 

that  which  he  esttremed  the  good  and  interest  on  all  which  occasions,  dia,  which  is  an  inse-  * 

ofhi«  <:jie.     This  testi moo y  is  justly  due  to  parable  pnnicle,  or  preposition,  is  borrowed 

brm  from  ull  that  were  well  acquainted  with  from  the  Grct-k  iut»  ex,  or  aim ;  which  begins 

kina  ;  and   is  ttie  more  willingly   pau!,  sineo  the  same  words  in  the  Greek. 

Lhcre  can  be  as  little  interest  to  flatter,  as  ho-  Indeed  we  ha\r  wcrds  wherein  dia  is  no  pre- 

Boar  ro  reproach  ihe  dead."     Besides  the  work  position  borrowed  from  a  foreign  langoagr  ; 

alrsidy  mentioned,  he  wrote  a  book  containing  though  it  is  posriilde,  the  words  themselves  may : 

ihoie  maxims  of  eovernmcnt  upon  which  he  as  in  diamnnt,  dial,  &c. 

Kfedj  which  will  be  a  ne%'cr-fadin^  monument  Dia,  in  mythology,  a  goddess  among  \]\e 

to. IK  ior.mortal  memory.     A  translation  of  it  Ronianfi,  prolxibly  the  same  with  Cybele. 

iiwu  th«  <Tt;;Tnal  Dutch,  intituled.  The  true  DlABF/fKS.  (diabetes,  imSkr^c,  ftomiim, 

fniercsi  and  Political  Maxims  of  liic  Republic  ihrf>ugh,  and  ^ttv,  to  pasF.)  An  immodeiat o 

ofHotlrrjd.  lias  been  printed  in  London  ;  to  flow  of  urine,     it  is  a  genus  of  diseases  in  the 

the  last  cl  it  ion  of  which,  in  l64t>,  are  i)rr  fixed  cla3s  neurofcs,  and  order  snasmi  of  Cullon. 

Historicdl  IVlemoirt  of  the  illustrious  brothers  Tnerc  are  two  Fpecies  of  this  complaint:   I. 

Cvrnelius  and  John  tit,  Witt,  by  John  Camp-  diabeie,s  serosus,  in  which  there  is  a  super- 

kfeJl,  r^.  abundant  discharge  of  limpid  urine,  of  its  usual 

DE^'LAP.  i.  (from  lapping  or  licking  ihe  urinary  taste:  9.  diabetes  mellitus,  in  which 

dci%-.)  I .  The  flesh  that  hangs  down  from  the  the  urine  is  very  sweet,  and  contains  a  great 

riinntnfoxcn  iAddiMon).    2.  The  lip  flaccid  quantity  of  sugar.    The  diabetes  is  a  disease 

with  r.SLC  iShckxpeare).  which  has  of  late  years  attracted  a  coiksiderable 

DL'WLAPr.  a.  (from  dewlap,)  Furnished  degree  of  attention,  and  concerning  which  we 

with  us^wl.tiis  {Skakspesre).  shall  treat  more  copiously  under  the  article 

DE'W-WORM.  t,  {(rom  dew  and  worm,)  Mbdicikb.  We  should,  however,  be  wanting 

A  worm  found  in  dew.    See  Lumbkicus.  in  that  respect  which  is  always  due  to  real 

DK'WY.  a.    (from  dew,)    l.  Resembling  talents  and  merit,  if  we  were  not  to  notice 

dew  ;  partaking  of  dew  {Milton).    S.  Moist  under  this  head,  that  we  are  indebted  fbr  the 

M-;ih  dew  ;  roscid  (Dryden),  most  scientific  and  successful  practice  in  this 

DKXTANS.     In  antiouity.    See  As.  dan^rous  disease  to  the  valuable  experiments 

DFXl^R.  a.  (Lat.)  The  right;  not  the  andingenious  suggestions  of  the  late  Dr.  Roilo. 

M.    A  term  in  heraldry  {Skakspcare),  The  doctor  tupimses,  that  in  this  complaint 

DEXTE?RITY.  s.  (dexteriiat,  IfiUn.)  1.  the  vegetable  matter  taken  into  the  stoi«)arh 

Readiness  of  limbs ;  activity ;  readiness  to  at-  has  not,  from  some  defect  in  this  organ,  under- 

bin  ^ill ;  ezpertnesi.    2.  Readiness  of  con-  gone  a  sufficient  change  to  form  proper  chyle; 

irivance  {Bacon).  that  in  consequence  of  thib,  much  saccharino 

DEfXTEROUS.    e.    (dexter^    Latin.)    1.  matter  is  evolved,  which,  when  carried  into 

Expert  at  any  manual  employment ;  active ;  the  circulation,  proves  a  general  stimulus,  pro* 

iMt  {Pope).     9.  Expert  in   management  ^  ducing  head-achs  and  qniekncss  of  pulse,  hvit 

wbtk;  full  of  expedients  {Locke),  that  it  acts  more  remarkably  on  the  kidneys, 

DEfXTEROlfSLY.   ad.    Expertly;    skil-  occasioning  a  constant  and  copious  secretion  of 

Wly ;  artfully  {South).      ^          *  sweet  urine.  From  this  hypothesis,  he  was  natn- 

DEXTRiE  :    the    ancient    Roman  flute-  rally  led  to  adopt  a  plan  of  cure,  which  in  Tn.niy 

^yen,  who  possessed  the  art  of  playing  on  cases  ha«  proved  com iiletrlysueccssful.  The  in- 

two  flutes  at  onoe,  save  this  name  to  the  in-  dicntions  lie  lays  down  are :   1.  To  prevent  the 

siifimenta  flnsered  oy  the  right  hand:  those  fornicition  of  saccharine  matter  in  the  stomach; 

which  were  Angered  by  the  left  hand  were  and,  l\  to  remove  the  morbidly  increased  ac- 

eilled  sfimrrv.  tions  of  this  orpn,  and  restore  it  to  a  healthful 

DEXTRAL.  a.  {dexter,  Lat.)  On  the  right  cnnciition.    These  indications  arc  to  be  an* 

iUe.     ^^  swcrcd  by  a  complete  diet  of  animal  food,  and 

DEXTROCHERE,     or    DB.<iTROCHEiiF,  by  the  u^e  of  such  medicines  as  shall  diminish 

IB  lieratdry,  is  applied  to  the  richt  arm.  painted  the-  .iction  of  the  stomach,  and  at  the  same  time 

ii  a  shield,     sometimes    naked,    sometimes  counteract  the  formation  of  saccharine  matter. 

dashed,  or  adorned  with  a  bracelet,  and  some-  The  remedies  employed  for  this  pur|X)se  have 

times  armed,  or  holding  some  moveable,  or  been  emetics,  kali  sulphuratum,  lime-water, 

■ember  used  in  the  arms.  hcpatized  an>monia,  aiid  vegetable  narcotics. 

DKY,  the  title  of  the  sovereign  of  Algiers,  But  the  principal  dependence  is  to  he  placed  on 

■ider  the  protection  of  the  grand  5eignors.    A  a  total  abstinence  wur\  nil  vc;i:etable  matter, 

prince  unaer  this  title  was  appointed  by  the  which  alone  can  supply  lH«;  !«n(-charine  princi- 

soltai,  at  the  request  of  the  Tirkish  soldiers,  pie.    Ry  a  repular  jKr^vvcraitic  in  this  plan,  st- 

IB  the  year  1710.  veral  pa'iinis  havccxperionred  a  complete  cure. 

ni  \,  Auk,  the  beginning  of  various  terms  in  DIAliCVLIC,  or  Diabo'lical.  a.  {diabo- 

■Kdicine,  surgery,    pharmacy,    &c.     Where  licvs,  Lat.)  Partaking  of  the  qualities  of  the 

*kese  three  letters  commence  the  name  of  a  re-  devil ;  extremely  inn)ions  and  wicked, 

aedy,  unguent,  plaster,  cataplasm,  &c.  they  DI AC AUSTIC  CURVE,  or  the  Caustic 
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BT   REFRACT10K9    IS  a  species  of  caustic  DliE'RESIS.  (^ai^ic)  The  separation  of 

curves,  the  genesis  of  which  is  in  the  following  disjunction  of  syllables;  as,  aer. 

manner.     JniagiDe  an  infinite  number  of  rays  Di^k'resis,       {diaresis,      iuuft^t ;      from 

BA,  BM,  BD,  &c.  issuing  from  the  same  J u«  ^mmcu,  to  divide  or  separate.)      A   solution, 

roinous  point  B,  refracted  to  or  from  the  per-  of  continuity  of  the  solt  parts  of  the  human 

peodicular  MC,  by  the  given  curve  AmD-,  body. 

and  so,  that  C£  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  inci-  JjlJETETJE,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  from 

dence  CME,  be  always  to  CG  the  sines  of  the-  iimraw,  I  arbitrate.     Arbitrators  ;   of  which 

refracted  ansles  CMGr,  in  a  given  ratio :  then  there  were  two  sorts.    The  one,  called  cleroti* 

the  curve  H  FN  that  touches  all  the  refracted  were  public  arbitratoRt  chosen  by  lot,  and  from 

rays  AH,  MF,DN,  ^c.  is  called  the  diacaustic,  whose  sentence  appeal  might  be  made:   the 

or  caustic  by  refraction.    See  Plate  7f  iig.  7.  other,  called  dialecterii,  were  private  arbi.lre« 

DIACENTROS,  in  astronomy,  the  conju-  tors,  in  smaller  matters,  and  from  whose  ten- 
gate  diameter  of  a  planet's  orbit,  tence  there  was  no  appeal. 

.DIACHYLON J  in  pharmacy,  an  emollient  DIAGNOSIS,  {diagnosis,  imyw^tHi  ^ron 

ch^tive  plaster,  composed  of  the  mucilages  or  haynwrtta,    to  discern  or  distinguish.)     The 

juices  of  certain  herbs,  litharge,  and  oil.  science  %vhich  delivers  the  signs  by  which  one 

DIACODIUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  syrup  pre-  disease  may  be  distinguished  from  another  dis* 

pared  from  the  heads  of  poppies.  ease ;  heuce  those  symptoms  which  distingyiab  ^ 

DIACOUSTICS,    or    l3i  a  phonics,   the  such  affections  are  termed  diagnostic, 

consideration  of  the  properties  of  sound  re?  Diagnosis,  in  botany,  implies  the  afiinity   . 

fracted  in  passing' through  different  mediums;  of  the  genus,  and  the  difference  or  distinctkui 

that  is,  out  of  a  denser  into  a  more  subtile,  or  of  the  species.                                                     1 

out  of  a  more  subtile  into  a  denser  medium.  DIAGNO'STIC.  5.  Of^yvnutrnw)    A  symp^   . 

DIACRII,  in  antiquity,  the  name  given  to  torn  by  which  a  disease  is  distinguished  from 

that  faction  or  party  at  Athens  who  favour-  others  (CoZ/rVr). 

ed  an  oligarchy,  or  would  only  have  a  few  per-  DI  A'GONAL.  a.  (^usyonnof.)  Reaching  from 

sons  employed  in  the  government.    See  Pe-  one  angle  to  another  (D^'tfirfi). 

oiACi.  Diagonal,    in  .^ometry,    a  right  lint 

DIADELPHIA.     In  botany,     (from    Jic>  drawn  across  a  quadrilateral  or  other  figure, 

twice,  and  aJiXfo;,  a  brother.)    ^fwo  brother-  whether  plain  or  solid,   from  the  vertex  or 

hoods.    The  name  of  the  seventeenth  class,  in  summit  of  one  anffle  to  that  of  another. 

JLinn^us*!  Artificial  System;  comprehending  It  is  demonstrable,  1 ..  That  every  diagonal 

thoseplants  which  bear  hermaphrodite  flowers,  divides    a    parallelogram     into     two     eqoal 

with  two  sets  of  united  stamens.  This  is  a  na-  parts.    2.  That  two  diagonals  drawn  in  anj 

turai  class,  with  pa|3ilionnceous  or  pea  flowers,  parallelogram  bisect  each  other.    3.  A  Jine  . 

und  lesuminous  fruits.     It  is  nearly  the  same  (xissing  through  the  middle  point  of  the  dia*'  ' 

with  the  papilionacei  of  Tournefort;  the  irre-  gonal  of  a  parallelogram,   divides  the  figarc 

gulares  tetrapetala;  of  Rivinus,  and  the  Icgu-  into  two  et^ual  parts.    4.  The  diagonal  of. a 

minosae  of  Ray.    The  orders  are  founded  on  square  is  incommensurable  with  one  of  itt 

the  number  of  the  stamens ;  and  ten  being  the  sides.     6.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  two 

predominating  number  in  this  class,  the  order  diagonals  of  every  parallelogrivn  is  equal  to  the 

decandria  is  much  the  largest.    The  regular  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  four  sides.    6.  I  a 

disposition  of  the  stamens  in  this  order  is,  nine  any  trapezium,    the  sum  of  the  aqqarei  of 

united  in  one  brotherhood,  the  lower  broad  the   four  sides  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 

part  of  the  filament  sheathing  the  germ  ;  and  squares  of  tne  two  diagonals  together  with  four 

the  tenth  single ;  but  in  almost  twenty  genera  times  the  scjuares  of  the  distance  between  the 

the  ten  stamens  are  connected  into  one  body  at  middle  points  of  the  diagonals.      7*  In  any, 

bottom.  trapezium,  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  two. 

DIADELPHOUS  STAMENS.    Stamens  diagonals  is  double  the  sum  of  the  squaretof 

forming   two   brotherhoods.      The   filaments  two  lines  bisecting  the  two  pairs  of  opposite 

united  in  each  of  the  two  sets  at  bottom,  but  sides.     8.  In  any  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a 

separate  at  top.  circle,  the  rectangle  of  the  two  diagonals  is. 

DIADEM,   in  antiquity,    a  head-band  or  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  rectang^  under 

fillet,  worn  by  kings  as  a  badge  of  their  royalty,  the  two  pairs  of  opposite  sides,    g.  In  every 

It  was  made  of  silk,  thread,  or  wool,  and  tied  parallelopiped  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  four 

round  the  temples  and  forehead,  the  ends  be-  diagonals  of  the  solid,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of. 

Ing  tied  behind,  and  let  fall  on  the  neck.     It  the  squares»of  its  twelve  eclges.     10.  In  every. 

was  usually  white,  and  quite  plain ;  though  hexacdron,    regular  or  not,  the  sum  of  the, 

sometimes  embroidered  with  gold,    and    set  squares  of  the  twelve  edges,  plus  the  tain  of 

with  pearls  and  precious  stones.     In  latter  the  squares  of  the  twelve  diagonals  of  the- 

time^i  it  came  to  be  twisted  round  crowns,  faces,  is  equal  to  three  times  the  sum  of  ihO: 

laurels,  &c.  and  even  appears  to  have  been  squares  of  the  four  diagonals  which  croaa  the 

^vorii  on  various  parts  of  the  body.                   .  solid,  plus  four  times  the  sum  of  the  squares  of. 

DI  ADEEMED,  a.  (from  diaaem.)  Adorned  the  six  right  lines  which  join,  two  by  two,  the 

with  a  diadem ;  crowned  (Pope)*  middle  points  of  those  four  latter  diagopali. 

Dl'ADROM.  1.   (ItoJ^fAitu.)    The  time  in  U.  In  every  polygon^  and  in  every  polj^roo, 

which  any  motion  it  pcrlormed  {Locke\  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  lines  which  joia. 
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two  by  two.  the  middle  points  both  of  sides  mony  prepared  for  medicinal  use.     See  PiiAR* 

ind  dia&;un9ls.  is  the  quarter  of  the  sum  of  the  macy  and  Scam  mony. 

iqaarts  of*  tho^  sides  and  diagonals;  muhi-  DIAL,  or  Sun-dial,  au  instrument  serv- 

plied  by  the  number  of  summits  of  the  poly-  ing  to  measure  time,  by  means  df  the  shadow 

jpo  or  poIyedron»  diminished  by  two  units,  of  ihe  sun.    Tiie  word  is  fcnucd  from  di«, 

12.  A  farther  generalization  of  the  latter  pro-  day.  because  indicatinp;  the  hour  of  the  day. 

penj  leads   to    the  most  celebrated   property  (See  Hour.)     The  ancients  also  call  it  scia* 

01  the  centre  of  gravity.      See  Centre  op  thericum,  from  its  doing  it  by  the  shadow. 

ciAviTT  ;    also    Geometrle  de  position,  par  Dial  is  more  accurately  deHued,  a  draught, 

M.CamoK,  p.  332 — 33?.  or  descripiion,  of  certain  lines  on  a  plane,  or 

DiAGOKAL  SCALE.     See  Scale.  surface,  of  a  body  aiven,  so  contrived^  ai  that 

DlA'GON  ALLY.  ad.  (from  diagonal.)  In  the  shadow  of  a  s't\le,  or  ray,  of  the  sun,  passed 

k&uinial  direction  (Brown).  thn>iigh  a  hole  therein,  shall   touch  certain 

IX'.\GRAM.  5.  {itay^fAfM.)  A  delineation  |)oints  at  certain  hours. 

w^uietrical  figures;  a  mathematical  scheme  The   antiquity  of  dials   is    beyond  doubt. 

•Afdrn,  Bentley).  Some  attribute  their  invention  to  Anaximenes 

Diagram,  or  Diagramma,   in  the  an-  Milcsius;   and  others  to  Thalcs.      Vitruvius 

CMit  music,    was  what  we  call  the  scale,  or  mentions  one  made  by  the  ancient  Chaldee 

poimuty  in  the  modern.  historian  Herosu^,  on  a  reclininpr  plane,  almost 

The  extent  of  the  diagramma,  which  they  parallel  to  the  equinoctial.     Arist^irchus  Sa- 

abo  called  sysienia  perfecium,  was  a  disdiapa-  mius  invented  the  hemispherical  dial.     And 

too,  or  two  octuves  in  the  ratio  1:4.     In  that  there  were  some  spherical  ones,  with  a  needle 

sjACt  thev  hail  eighteen  chords,  though  these  for  a  gnomon.     Thediscus'»f  Aristarchus  was 

kid  not  all  diiTcrrent  sounds.  an  horizontal  dial,   with  its  limb  raised  up  all 

Guido  Aretine  imnroved  this  scale,  or  dia«  round,  to  prevent  the  shadows  stretching  too 

;nm,  «ery  greatly  :  hndini;  it  of  too  small  ex-  far. 

mt,  he  added  five  more  chords,  or  notes,  to  It  was  late  ere   the   Romans  became  ac« 

it :  laid  ihem  all  down  on  a  staff  of  five  lines ;  qnainted  with   dials.      The   first  sun-dial  at 

and,  instead  of  tiie  long  Greek  names,  named  Home  was  set  up  by  Papirius  Cursor,  about 

iQ  his  notes  by  Gregor}'*s  seven  letters.     See  the  year  of  the  Ciiy  4(iO ;   before  which  time, 

NoT.\TiON.  says  Pliny,  there  is  no  mention  of  any  account 

The  first,  or  lowest  note  of  his  scale,  he  ol  time  hut  by  the  sun's  rising  and  setting:  it 

■diked   r,  and  called  gamma;    whence  the  was  set  up  at  or  near  the  temple  of  Quirinus; 

vkule  sc«le  came  to  be  c^nominatcd.  but  being  inaccurate,  abou'  30  years  aftei;. 

Dr.  Pepusch  observes,  that  the  ancients  con-  another  was  broiijrht  out  of  Sicily  by  the  con- 

iidcicd  a  descending  as  well  as  an  ascending  sol  .\f .  Valerius  Me*i!sala,  which  he  placed  on 

scale;  the  former  proceeding   from   acute  to  a  pillir  near  the  Rostrum;  but  neither  did 

^iFiTe,  precisely  by  the  same  internals  as  the  thib  shew  time  truly,  because  not  m^tde  for  that 

latter  did  from  f^rave  to  acute,  and  the  same  btiiudc  ;  and,  after  using  it  ()C)  years,  Martius 

Dime  served  for  buth.     But  the  proslambano-  Philippus  «ei  up  another  ni'»re  exact 

iMn*>«,  and  the  rest  of  the  names,  correspond  The  diversity  of  sun-di  Is  arises  from  the 

10  different  notC4  of  nnr  scale.     An  example  different  situation  of  the  plaoes,  and  from  the 

•f  one  octave  will  explain  the  learned  author's  difll-rent   (ij»ure  of  the  surfaces   upon  which 

■seanin|;.  they  arc  described  ;  whence  they  become  deno* 

jMcendtng                                         Descending  minatcd  equinoctial,  horizontal,  vertical,  polar^ 

A  —  Proslambanomenos g  direct,  erect,  declining,  inclining,  reclining, 

B  —  Hypaie  hypaton f  cylindrical,  &c.     For  the  p:eneral  principles  of 

f;  ^  pj^        jg  J       .      their  construciion,  Sec  Dialling. 

TV      t-L         I             *  Dial-plate,  the  plate  on  which  hours,  or 

n  —  Ijchanos  hypaton d  hour  lines  are  nu.rkcd. 

F.  —  Hypate  meson c  Dl'ALKCT.  s.  (ii«xix7of.^     I .  Tlie  subdi- 

F  —  Paryi'ate meson ^••••b  virion  of  a  languanc.      ^.  S;ylc;    manner  of 

G  —  Lichanos  meson a  f y^''<"^'*''«"  (/^a«^).      3.  language ;  speech 
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Dialect.      (AiaXixro-,  from  haytXtaOatf   to 

The  intervals  here,    both  ascending  and  de-  discourse.)  Thepeculiar  K'^.n^oo^eof  s<imepro-> 

iceoding,  are  the  same,  and  in  the  same  order,  viuce,  or  part,  of  a  nation,  foruied  by  corrup« 

lii.  lone,  semi-tone,  lone,    tone,  %emi-tone,  tion  of  the  general  or  national  language. 

loue,  tone.     So  that  the  one  scale  is  precisely  Homer  could  spcuk  five  dit!*erent  languages 

the  reverse  of  the  other.     This  distinction  of  in  one  verse,  i.  e.  tive  dialects;  viz.  the  Attic, 

•nascendioK  and  a  descending  scale,  is  said  to  Ionic.  ^2olic,    the  Doric,    and  the  common 

U  conducive  to  the  varietv  and  |)erfection  of  dijilecl  of  the  Greeks. 

■dody»  thoiich  little  understood  by  modern  The  Atlic  dialect  is  more  particularly  used 

composers.     Phil.  Trans.  N**.  481.  p.  SfiQ.  by  Xenophon  and  Thucydides  ;  the  Ionic  by 

DIAGRY'PIATES.  f.  (from cft<7gry(/iiim.)  Ilerodotns  and  Hippocrates;    the  Doric  by 

^"*ng    purgatives    made    with    diagiydium.  Pindar  and  Theocritus;  the  iEolic  by  Sappho 

(n-wfr).      ^  and   Alcca,   and  often   by  the  two  former 

DiAGRYDIUMj  in  pharmocy.  is  scain%  writeri. 

VOL   IV.                                             •  H 
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The  Bolpgnese,  Bergauxai^ue^  Titscan,  &c.  The  ihirci  b  the  dialectics  of  Plato,  whkfc 

arc  the  dialects  of  tlie  Italian ;  the  Gascon,  he  proposes  as  a  kind  of  an^sis  to  direct  the 

and  Picard,  are  dialects  of  the  French.  human  mind,  by  dividing,  denning,  and  hriug- 

In  Great  Britain  almost  every  county  has  a  ing  things  to  the  first  truth  }  where  being ar- 

dialect  of  its  own  i  all  diflferingcoiuiderablyin  rived,  and  stopped  there  a  little,  it  applies  it- 

{)ronunciation,  accent,  and  tone,  though  the  self  to  explain  sensible  things,  but  with  a  tiew 

aneuage  be  the  same.  to  return  to  the  first  truth,  where  alone  it  can 

There  is  an  essential  diflcrence  with  regard  rest.    Such  is  the  idea  of  PIato*s  analysis, 

to  the  use  of  the  modern  and  of  the  Greek  dia-  The  fourth  is  Aristolle^s  dialectics ;  contain- 

lects.    Thus,  all  England  being  subject  to  one  ing  the  doctrine  of  simple  words,  delivered  in 

government,  the  dialect  of  the  court  and  of  the  his  book  of  Predicaments;  the  doctrine  of 

uietTopolis  is  the  only  one  usually  committed  propositions,  in  his  book  De  Interpretatione; 

to  writing :  but\it  was  otherwise  among  the  aiul  that  of  the  several  kinds  of  sytlogisn,  in 

Greeks ;  fpr,  as  ihey  were  divided  into  a  num-  his  books  of  Analytics,  Topics,   and  Elen- 

ber  of  distinct  sovereign  states,  the  authors  who  chuses. 

flourished  under   these   several  governments  The  fifth  is  the  dialectics  of  the  Stoics; 

wrote  in  the  dialect  of  the  country  wherein  which  they  call  a  part  of  philosophy,  and  di- 

they  lived.  vide  into  rhetoric  and  dialectic ;    to  whicli 

The  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament  some  add  the  definitive,  whereby  things  ait 

chiefly  used  the  Attic  dialect,  which  is  remark-  justly  defined  ;   comprehending  likewise  the 

able  for  bein^  elegantly  simple,  neat,  and  com-  canons  or  criterions  of  truth.    The  Stoics,  be- 

pact:    on  this  account,  the  Biblical  student  fore  they  come  to  treat  of  syllogisms,  have  two 

will  do  well  to  acquaint  himself  thoroughly  principal  places :  the  one  about  the  signifies- 

with  the  principal  peculurities  of  this  dialect ;  tion  of  words,  the  other  about  the  things  sig- 

for  a  description  of  which,  we  refer  him  to  nified.    On  occasion  of  the  first,  they  consider 

pp.  7 1 ,  72,  of  the  Introduction  to  Parkhunt*s  abundance  of  thinss  belonzing  to  the  gramiiia- 

Greek  Lexicon.  rian*s  province  :  vmat,  ann  how  many  Ictten } 

DIALECTICS,  in  the  literary  history  of  the  what  is  a  word,  dietiou,  speech,  &c.    On  oc« 

ancients,  that  branch  of  lo^c  which  taujcht  the  casion  of  the  latter,  they  consider  things  them- 

rules  and  modes  of  reasoning.     (See  Logic.)  selves,  not  as  without  the  mind,  but  as  in  it, 

Zeiio  Eleates  was  the  first  who  discovered  the  received  in  it  by  means  of  the  senses.    Accord* 

natural  series  of  principles  and  conclusions  ob-  ingly,  they  first  teach,  that  nil  sit  in  iutellcctOy 

served  in  reasoning,  and  formed  an  art  thereof  quud  non  prtus  fuerit  in  sensu^  *<  whatever  b 

in  form  of  a  dialogue ;  which,  for  thb  reason,  in  the  mind  came  thither  by  the  senses ;"  and 

was  called  dialectica.  that  aiit  incursione  sni,  as  Plato,  who  meets 

The  dialectica  of  the  ancients  is  usually  di-  the  sight ;  aut  similttudine^  as  Canar  by  hb 

vided  into  several  kinds;  the  first  was  the  cle-  effigy ;  aut  pro|K>rtione,  either  by  eiilargingss 

atica,  that  of  Zeno  Eleates,  which  was  three-  a  giant,  or  by  diminishing  as  a  pigmy  |  sot 

fold;    viz.    consecutionem,    colloquutionum,  translationc,  as  a  Cyclops;  aut  com  positione, 

and   conteniionum.      The  first  consisted  of  aK  a  Centaur;   aut  contrario,  as  death;  sot 

rules   tor   deducing  or  drawing  conclusions,  privatione,  as  a  blind  man. 

The  second  was  me  art  of  dialogue;  which  The  sixth  is  £picurus*s  dialectics;  forthous^ 

became  of  such  universal  use  in  philosophy,  he  seems  to  have  despised  dialeciic,  he  culti- 

that  all  reasoning  was  called   interrogation :  vate<l  it  with  vigour.     He  was  only  averse  u» 

then,  syllogism  being  laid  aside,  the  philoso-  that  of  the  Stoics,  who,  he  thought,  attri. 

phers  (lid  all  by  dialogue ;  it  lying  on  the  re-  buted   too   much  to  it,  as  pronouncing  him 

^pendent  to  conclude  and  ar^ue  from  theseve-  alone  wise  who  was  well  versed  in  dialectics, 

rai  concessions  made.     Thelast  part  of  Zeno*s  For  this  reason,  Epicurus,  seeming  to  set  aside 

ilialcciics,  Egtr^xn,  was  contentious,  or  the  art  the  common  dialectics,  had  recourse  to  another 

of  disputing  and  contradicting ;  though  some,  way  ;  viz.  to  certain  canons  which  he  substi- 

particularly  Laertius,  ascribe  this  part  to  Pro-  tuied  in  their  stead,  the  collection  whereof  he 

tagoras,  a  disciple  of  Zeno.  called  canonica  ;  and  as  all  questions  in  philo- 

The  second  is  the  dialectica  megarica,  whose  sophy  are  either  de  re  or  de  voce,  he  gave  se|ia- 

author  is  Euclid,  not  the  mathematician,  but  rate  rules  for  each.    See  Epicure  a  Ks. 

another,  of  Megara.     He  gave  much  into  the  DIALE'CTICAL.    a.    (from    diaiecticL) 


method  of  Zeno  and  Prota^ras :  though  there    Logical ;  argumental  {Bo^le) 


an- 
nually'making*  illations,  and  proceeding  from  cients,  is  used  to  express  the  defiant  ornaments 
consequence  to  consequence :  the  second,  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  composed  of  gold 
he  set  aside  all  arguments  drawn  from  compa-  and  sems. 

risons  of  similitude  as  invalid.    He  was  sue-  pi'ALIST.  i.  (from  dial.)    A  conttruction 

cecded  by  Eubulides,  from  whom  the  sophbtic  of  dials  (Jlfoxon). 

way  of  reasoning  is  said  to  be  derived.    In  his  DFALIUM,  in  botany,  a  moos  of  the  class 

time  the  art  is  described  as  manifold :  men-  diandria,  order  roonogynia*     Calvxiess :  corol 

ttens,  fStlens,  elecira,  abvelata,  acervaiis,  cor-  five-petalled ;  stamens  seated  at  the  upjier  side 

ituta,  and  calva.    SecSomiSM.  of  the  receptacle.    Two  species :  one  an  la- 


IE.'    *•-    V^, 
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tree,  with  aljternale  pinnate  leaves,  and 

psmcled  fiov^en;  the  other  a  Guinea  sh  rub j 
with  round  branches;  leaves  alternate^  pin- 
nule, with  an  odd  one ;  yellow  flowers ;  and 
one-celled,  one-seeded  capsule,  of  the  size  of  a 

DlALXilNG,  the  an  of  drawing  dials  on  the 
nrfmte  of  aoy  given  budy,  whether  plane  or 
wrveJ. 

Dalling  is  wholly  founded  on  the  first  motion 
if  tke  heavenly  bodies,  and  chiefly  the  sun ; 
m  nther  on  the  dianial  motion  of  the  earth  :'  to 
tfeift  the  elemeoU  of  spherics,  and  spherical  trigo- 
Tf  should  be  understood  before  a  person 
s  to  the  doctrine  of  dialling.  The  doc- 
tor theory  of  dialling,  we  say ;  for,  as  to  the 
lice,  or  the  operations  themseTves,  indepcn* 
of  the  demonstrations,  nothing  is  more  easy 
■idobnoiM. 

The  edce  of  the  plane  by  which  the  time  of 
the  daj  it  found  is  called  the  ttile  of  the  dial, 
vbieh  a«st  be  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis ;  and 
the  Im  «m  which  this  plane  is  erected  is  called 
the  sttlftstile.  The  angle  included  between  the 
sohstile  and  atile  is  called  the  elevation  or  height 
aftheftile. 

The  principles  of  dialling  may  be  aptly  illus- 
tilted  by  the  phenomena  of  a  hollow  or  trans- 
pwent  sphere,  as  of  glass.    Thns  suppose  sPfi/^ 
(fig.  1.  PL  36.)  to  represent  the  earth  as  iranspa- 
lent ;  and  iu  equator  as  divided  into  24  equal 
psttn  by  so  naaoy  meridian  semicircles  a,  b,  c,  d, 
c,  kc  one  of  vhich  is  the  geographical  meridian 
cf  any  giveu  place,  as  London,  which  it  is  sup- 
pBird  is  at  the  point  s;  and  if  the  hour  of  13 
vne  marked  at  the  equator,   both    upon  that 
■»iJi^«  and  the  opposite  one,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  hours  in  order  on  the  other  meridians,  those 
■eridiaus  would  be  the  hour  circles  of  London : 
because,  as  the  son  appears  to  move  round  the 
eirth,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  visible  heax'ens, 
ia  ti  hours,  he  will  pass  from  one  meridian  to 
laather  in  an  hour.    Then,  if  the  sphere  had  an 
spake  axis,  as  PEp,    terminating  in    the  poles 
Faad  p,  the  shadow  of  the  axis,  which  is  in  the 
tamt  pboe  with  the  sun  and  with  each  meridian, 
voofcl  foil  upon  every  particular  meridian  and 
koor,  when  the  snu  came  to  the  plane  of  the  op- 
posite meridian,  and  would  consequently  shew 
Ihe  time  at  London,  and  at  all  other  places  on 
tke  same   meridian.     If  this  sphere  were  cut 
tbcougli  the  middle  by  a   solid  plane  ABCD  in 
the  rational  horizon  of  London,  one  half  of  the 
axis  EP  would  be  above  the  plane,  and  the  other 
half  below  it;  and  if  straight  lines  were  drawn 
iiroai  tlie    centre  of  the  plane  to   those  points 
sber^  iis  circumfeience  is  cut  by  the  hour  cir- 
cles of  the  aphcrrc,  those  lines  would  be  the  hour 
tnes  of  an  horizontal  dial  for  London ;  for  the 
i^dov  of  tlie  axis  would  fall  upon  each  particu- 
lar hour  line  of  the  dial,  when  it  fell  upon  the 
like  hour  circle  of  the  sphere. 

If  the  plane  which  cuts  the  sphere  be  upright, 
sp,  A¥CG,  touching  the  given  place,  for  f:x.  Lon- 
4m,  at  F,  (fig,  2.)  and  directly  facing  the  meri- 
Jiaa  of  Loudon,  it  will  then  become  the  plane  of 
aaeiect  diiect  south  dial}  and  if  right  lines  be 
4awB  from  its  centre  S,  to  those  points  of  iu 
circomfiFr«nce  where  the  hour  circles  of  the 
sphere  cot  it,  tliese  will  he  the  hour  lines  of  a 
wrrtit-al  or  direct  south  dial  for  Iiondoo,  to  which 
t^  hours  are  to  be  set  in  the  figure,  contrary  to 
iliose  on  an  horizontal  dial^  and  the  lower  half 


Ep  of  the  axis  will  cast  a  shadow  on  the  hour  of 
th^  day  in  this  dial,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
would  fall  upon  the  like  hour  circle  of  the 
sphere,  if  the  dial  plane  was  not  in  the  way. 

If  the  plane  still  facing  the  meridian,  be  made 
to  incline,  or  rediue  any  number  of  degrees,  the 
hour  circles  of  the  sphere  will  still  cut  the  edge 
of  the  plane  in  those  poinU  to  which  the  bout 
lines  must  be  drawn  straight  from  the  centra; 
and  the  axis  of  the  sphere  vrill  cast  a  shadow  on 
these  lines  at  the  respective  hour^.  Ttic  like  will 
still  hold,  if  the  plane  be  made  to  decline  by  any 
numb<>r  of  degrees  from  the  meridian  towards 
the  east  or  west;  provided  the  declination  be 
less  than  90  degrees,  or  the  reclioatlon  be  less 
than  the  co-latitude  of  the  place ;  and  the  axis  of 
the  sphere  will  be  the  gnomon:  otherwise,  the 
axis  will  have  nb  elevation  above  the  plane  of 
the  dial,  and  cannot  be  a  gnomon. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  plane  of  every  dial  re* 
presents  the  plane  of  some  great  circle  on  the 
earth,  and  the  gnomon  of  the  earth's  axis;  the 
vertex  of  a  right  gnomon  the  centre  of  the  earth 
or  visible  heavens ;  and  the  plane  of  the  dial  is 
just  as  far  from  this  centre  as  from  the  vertex  of 
this  stile. .  The  earth  itself,  compared  with  its 
distance  from  the  sun,  is  considered  as  a  point; 
and  therefore,  if  a  small  sphere  of  glass  be  placed 
upon  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  so  that  its 
axis  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  the 
sphetc  liavc  such  lines  upon  it,  and  such  planes 
within  it,  as  above  described ;  it  will  shew  the 
hours  of  the  day  as  truly  as  if  it  were  placed  at 
'the  earth's  centre  and  the  shell  of  the  earth  were 
as  tran«pai«nt  as  glass.    (Ferguson,  lect  H»)« 

Tlieie  are  several  kinds  of  diala  called  univer- 
sal, because  tbey  serve  for  all  latitudes.  One  of  a 
very  ingenious  construction  has  lately  been  in- 
vented by  Mr.  G.  Wright  of  London.  The  hour 
c'utile,  or  arch  E,  and  latitude  arch  C,  (fig.  3.)  are 
the  portions  of  two  meridian  circles ;  one  fixed, 
and  the  other  moveable.  The  hour  or  dial-plate 
SEl  at  top  is  fixed  to  the  arch  C,  and  has  an  index 
that  moves  with  the  hour  circle  E;  therefore  the 
construction  of  this  dial  is  perfectly  similar  lo  the 
construction  of  the  meridians  and  hour-circles 
upon  a  common  globe.  The  peculiar  probleins 
to  be  performed  by  this  instrument  are,  1.  To 
find  the  latitude  of  any  place.  2.  The  latitude 
of  the  place  being  known,  to  find  the  time  hv 
the  sun  and  stars.  3.  To  find  the  sun  or  stars  al- 
titude and  azimuth. 

Previous  to  use,  this  instrument  should  he  in  a 
well-adjusted  stat« :  to  perform  which,  try  the 
levals  of  the  horizontal  plates  Aa,  by  first  turning 
the  fcrews  BBBB  till  the  bubbles  of  air  in  the 
glass  tubes  of  the  spirit  levels  (which  are  at  right 
angles  to  each  other)  are  central,  or  in  the  mid» 
die,  and  remain  so  when  the  upper  plate  A  is 
turned  half  round  its  centre ;  but  if  they  should 
not  k»?ep  so,  there  arc  small  scjcws  at  tbo  end  of 
eacii  level,  which  admit  of  being  turned  one  way 
or  the  other,  as  may  be  requisite,  till  they  arc  so. 
The  plates  Aa  bring  thus  made  horizontal,  set 
the  latitude  arch  or  meridian  C  steadily  between 
the  two  grooved  sides  that  hold  it  (one  of  which 
is  seen  at  I))  by  the  screw  behind.     On  this  s'ile 
D  is  divided  the  nonius  or  vernier,  correspond- 
ing with  the  divisions  on  the  latitude  arch  C,  and 
which  may  be  subdivided  into  5'  of  a  drgree,  aikd 
even  less,  if  required.    The  latitude  arch  C  is  to 
be  so  placed  in  D,  that  the  pole  M  may  be  in  a 
vertical  position,  which  is  done  by  making  90^ 
on  the  arch  at  the  bottom  coincide  with  o  of  the 
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or  four  hours  before  or  after  noon ;  and  take  iki 
diiTerence  of  the  sun's  declination  from  noon  at 
the  time  you  observe.  If  it  be  the  morning,  the 
difference  \%  from  uoon  of  the  precetlinfp  day ;  if 
aficrnoon,  from  noon  of  the  fol :o wing  day :  and 
the  meridian  being  once  found  exact,  the  hour- 
circle  £,  is  to  be  brouirht  into  this  mcridtao.  a 
fixid  plai'e  made  for  the  dial,  and  an  object  lo 
observe  by  it.alst}  (ized  for  it  at  a  great  distaai-e. 
The  sights'  L,  O,  must  at  all  time*  be  directed 
agaiiibt  this  tixcd  object,  to  place  the  dial  tratr 
in  the  meridir.n.  proper  for  observing  the  pianetf* 
moon,  or  b:ight  btarsby  night. 

Pri:b.  5.  lu  f.i:ti  the  iuii's  azhnuth  avt  aliittt^c. 
The  I  a:  i  tilde  ^ch  C  being  in  the  meridian,  bring 
the  polw'  M  into  the  zeni:b,  by  setting  the  laii- 
tudc-arch  to  IH'^  Fa«ten  the' hour  circle  E  id 
the  nurjdian  by  puttirg  in  the  pin  K ;  fix  the 
horizontal  plates  by  the  kCrewN;  and  set  the 
index  of  the  di^i-platc  to  XII.  which  is  the  south 
point  :  Nou-  take  cut  the  (in  K,  and  gently  move 
(lie  hour-circle  E ;  leaving  the  fatitdde-arch 
fixed,  till  I  lie  &un'«  rays  or  s^ot  pasting  through 
the  cii-.tfc  hole  in  the'  kii«  O  fail  on  tlie  centre 
line  of  :hc  hour-circle  C,  made  fur  that  purpose. 
The  aziiiii  th  in  tune  maybe  then  read  off  on  the 
dirfl-}la'e  at  top  by  the  magnifying  g*a**-  This 
time  may  be  c-^nvc:ied  into  degrees,  by  allowing 
at  the  r«;c  \.^i  t'l  iV.r  every  hour.  Hy  shd  ngtbe 
o<  :iiu«  piece  £.  >o  i:.i:  the  >^c>t  shal.  fall  on  tbe 
cro»»  !;i  f  ii.ers^-n,  the  al:i'udc  n-.av  be  taken  2t 
the  ^-or.l  :ir-.e.  i:"  :  J^e*  r.o:  eiceed  45  degrees 
O:  il.i:  k.\ii:%ice  rr.Lx  he  t*Ktn  ::'.ore  uoiveraallyt 
:y  i;x  .  ^  li.c  r  v.'.Lf  r  e.e  r  to  ibe»'  on  the  di- 
v.-ij;-..  a.-  »  kl'  g  u-.w:»  the  laiitudc-arch  ia 
».v!i  a  r  a::  c  :t.  :ht  ^^'vcvs  at  D,  t  l\  the  ipct 
;*  **  c- «;:".'  .  z  '.'"^c  cf=:e  cf  :-'.e  a^^nins  K.  The 
c«:-ie>  :.:d  r.  :r  :£■*.  •!.«:; -fcliewn  by  the  noniu* 
».  imK-  ".  :r-  .  ■.  w:  .'  be  the  a'.titude  le- 
.-.i  F-  :  *<"  J  r.ro  c'r.  :I.c  s  f  ht  hold  L, 
V  .  :"c  ;  :  :  -.  "  .•:  '  i"-  r..  :-»cl':*,  and  stan, 
r-ir  ■.  ;,...  '.'C-  '^  .  ;•  :;.:»  princpleiti* 
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DIALLING. 

|inp>sIon;  ftDd  it  movM  centrally  on  an  Mpripbt  SC^QZ  to  tiue  30^  ir«>DRatY.e  lat.  of  D. 

pilUr  fixed  in  the  Imrizonta)   cinle  KF.     Tliii  wliuse  tioiizon  is  parBlki  to  Uic  vertical  pUiii: 

circle   EF  is  dirideJ  into  four  quadmnts  of  90*  ZJt  at  Z. 

«acb,  and  against  it  there  in  fixttl  u  vmall  nonius  N.  K.   When  radius  i«  made  the  fir^t  term,  it 

fUteatK.     The  horizontal  circle  may  he  turned  may  be  omiUcvl }    and   then    by  8ubtractii)(^    it 

round  ir«  centre  or  axis ;  and  two  spirit  levels  mentally  frum   the   sum  of    the  other   two,  tl.o 

1*L  are  fixed  on  it  at  right  anglet  to  one  on-  opiTatioii  will  be  shortened.    Tlius,  iu  the  pro 

otber.  sent  casf, 

We  have  not  room  to  detail  the  great  rarii  tr  of  T.»  the  logarithmic  sine  of  WR  «  54**  (/  add  the 

astroDomicni  and  trifronornetnoal  firobK  niw  that  logarithmic  sine  of  RDs38^  3(/  their  sum — ra- 

nay  be  M>lved    by  thi^t  K'"*''^al  instrument;  %e  diua  pvt^  the  lame  srdution  as  above.     And  ac 

llMffftfore  refer  th«  reader  to  Jones's  Instrumental  "hall  U-ep  tu  this  method  iu  the  following  part  of 

Dialling.  this  article. 


For  there  is  no  plane,  huvri'ver  obJiqur-jy  declination,  to  the  co-tangeut  of  the  difference  of 

•iCuated  with   respect  to  any  given   place,   hut  louKitudrs.    Tlius, 

what  is  parallel  to  the  horixnn  of  tome  or  her  To  the   logaiithmic  sine  of   51°  3C/  add   the 

pbce;  and  tlierefure,  if  we  can  find  that  other  logariihuiic  tang,   of   34^  O"  their  Kum — radius 

place  by  a  problem  on  the  terrestrial  fthibe,  or  by  i^*  the  nearest  Ungcnt  of  47^  8'a  WR  :  which  is 

■  trigoaometrical   calculation,  and   conotrnct  a  the  co-tj>n?ent  of  42^  32'«>RQ,  the  diflfcrenca  of 

bodaontal  dial  for  it,  that  dial  applied  to  tlie  longitude  hought.     Which   differeuce,  being  ra- 

plane  where  it  is  to  sene  will  be  a  true  dial  for  duc^d  to  lime,  is  3  hours  5\\  minutes. 

tkat  place.— Thu.<,  an  erect  direct  south  diiti  in  And  thu4  having  found  the  exicl  latitude  and 

5lf  N.  laL  Would   be  a  horiz^mtal  dial  on  the  longitude  uf  the  place   0,  to  whmc  horixou  th«* 

meridian,   Vif*  southward,  which  falls    in  veitical  plane  at  Z  is  purallel.  we  ^hall  proceed  tu 


vbb  88^°  S    lat.:  but  if  the  upright   plane  de-  tlie  conv'iuctioii  of  a  hoiixonial  dial  for  the  place 

cUaea  from  facini  the  south  at  the  given  place,  it  D,  wIiom;  latitude  is  .30°  14'  »«>uth  /but  auticijKit- 

woold  be  a  horiiantal  plane  90°  from  that  place ;  lUfC  the  time  at  D  by  S  huurH  51  niinuti^  (ueglcct- 

ibut  fur  a  different  longiiud*',  which  would  alter  the  iui;  the  J  minute  iu  practice),  beciusc  D  is  so  far 

lackoaing  of  the  hours  accorHioKly.  westwrfitl  in  longitude  from  the  imridian  of  I.on- 

Cafce  I.     Let  ns  snppui^  that  an  upricht  plane  don ;  and  this  wilt  be  a  true  ^'(Ttical  dial  at  Loudou^ 

at  LAadun  di  cliues  3d°  westward  f r  m  facing  the  declining  wf>ttvard  36  dtfrries. 
MUtby  and  that  it  ia,requirt^  to  find  a  place  to        Assume  any  rneht  line  CSL,  Cii.  6.  for  the  sub- 

wbase  borison  the  ^aid  plane  is  parallel;  uud  also  stile  of  the  dial,  and  make  the  angle  KCP  equal 

the  diflisrence  of  louc^itude  between  Liudou  and  to  the  latitude  of   the  place  (vix.  30°  140«   to 

tkat  place.  wbote  horixon  the  plane  uf  the  dial  is  parallel  > 

JLct  NESW  (fig.  5.)  be  the  hoiizon  of  London,  then  CRP  will  be  the  axis  of  the  stile  or  edge 

rhofc  aenith  is  Z,  and  P  the  north  pule  of  the  that  cants  the  shadow  on  the  hours  of  the  day,  ia 

!;  and  let  ZA  be  tlie  position  of  a  vertical  the  di.il     This  done,  draw  the  contingent  linis 

at    Z,   declining  westward    from   S    (the  £Q  cutlin.:;  the  substilar  line  at  right  angles  in 

i)  bj  3€*s  on  which  plane  an  erect  dial  fur  K;  and  from  K  make  KR  perpendicular  to  the 

XmIoo  at  Z  IS  to  be  described.     Make  the  semi*  axi«  CRP.    Then  KG  (»  KR)  being  made  radius, 

dianeter   ZD  perpendicular  to  Z4 ;  and  it  will  that  is,  equal  to  the  chord  of  60°  or  tangent  of 

cat  the  borixon  in  D,  36^  west  of  S.    Then  a  45°  on  a  good  sector,  take  4'2°  Si'  (t'.ie  difference 

pluMy  in  the  tangcut  HD,  timchiuir  the  sphere  of  longitude  of  the  places  Z  and  D)  from  the 

M   D,  will   be   parallel    to  the   plane  Z4:   and  tanzents,  and  having  set  it  from  IC  to  M,  draw 

IW  axis  of  the  sphere  will  be  equally  inclined  to  CM  for  the  hour-liiie  of  XII.    Take  KN,  equal 

both  these  planes.  to    the    tanjrent    of  an    angle,  less    by   15    d«« 

htt  WQB  be  the  equinoctial,  whoNe  elevation  grrf  than  KM  ;  that  is,  the  tan::ent  of  37°  59^: 

above  the  boriaon  of  Z  (London)  is  38i°;  and  and  through  the  point  N  draw  CN  far  the  hour- 

PRD  tbe  meridian  of  the  plarc  D,  cutting  the  line  of  1.    The  tangent  of  12°  5^  (which  is  15^ 

eqoinoctial  in  R.     Then,  it  is  evident  that  the  arc  less  than  '27°  42'),  set  off  the  same  nay,  will  give 

JtO  ifl  the  latitude  of  the  place  D,  (where  the  a  point  bctweeii  K  and  N,  through  which   the 

plaae  Zk  woM  be  horixontal)  and  tbe  arc  RQ  hour-lineot  llistobi'drawu.     The  tangent  of  3°  S' 

iB  the  difilerence  of  longitude  of  the  planes  ZA  (the  difference  between  45"  and  50°  5*/)  placed  on 

tmd  DH.  the  other  side  of  CL,  will  determine  tlio.  point 

Id  the  spherical  triangle  WDR,  the  arc  WD  is  through   which  the    hour.line   of   III    is    to   be 

fiven*  for  it  ii  the  complement  of  the  plane*sde-  drawn:  to  which  2°  8'  if  tlic  tancent  of  15°  be 

cJiaation  froen  S  to  aouth ;  which  complement  i*  added,  it  will  make  17°  8';  and  this  net  off  from 

54<>  (via.  90^-36°:)   the  angle  at  R,   in  whiih  K  towards  Q  on  the  line  KQ,  will  give  the  point 

tba  BMriJian  of  tbe  place  D  lutf  the  equat"i,  is  a  for  the  hnnr  line  of  IV  :  :in>l  so  «if  the  re«t.i»>Tl;e 

lifht  angle;  and  the  an^lc  KWD  me:.%Hns  the  foreu<Hin  hour-lines  are  drawn  the  same  way,  hv 

Creation  of  the  equii.ocriil  abo\e  the  hoiiz<jnor  the  oniinual  addition  of  the  tan»;ent4  15°,  30°, 

Z,  namely,  88^  degrees.  Suy  therefote.  As  radium  AJr,  &r.  to  4*2°  5^  (e^the  tangent  of  KM)  for 

it  to  tbe  cosine  of  the  pla4te'»diclination  from  the  the  hour>«  of  XI.  X,  IX,  &c.  as  far  a<i  necessary  : 

iOlltb,  to  it  tbe  cosine  of  the  latitude  of  Z  to  the  that  is,  until  there  be  five  hour^  on  each  side  nf 

of  RD  the  latitude  of  D:  which  is  of  a  d.f.  the  tubsti'.e.    Tl»e  sixth   hour,  acc«>uuted   from 

denomination  from  the  latitude  of  Z,  h.--  that  hour  or  part  of  the  h>ur  on  which  the  snb* 

Z  ami  D  are  of  diflerent    sides  of   the  stile  falU,  will  be  always  in  a  line  perpendicutar 

IT.  to  the  subktile,  and  drawn  t'lrough  the  t*entre  C 

4*  ndiui  to  cofioe^  36^0^wiRQy  so  cosine  51*       In  all  erect  dials,  CM,  ih«  huur-l'me  uf  Xli,  is 


DIALLING. 

perpendicular  to   the  horizon   of  the  place  for  ^d  or  inclined  nith  resrpect  to  the  porition  nf  tlie 

which  the  dial  ib  to  serve;  for  that  line  is  the  ia-  other.     Or  the  pii»ition  of  the  dial  mav  be  found 

tcrsection  of  a  vertical  plane  with  the  plane  of  by  applying  it  to  its  plane,  so  ai  to  mark  the 

the  meridian  of  t'le  place,  both  which  are  per-  tme  hour  of  the  day  by  the  luo,  aa  abewo  by 

pemlicular  to  the  plane  of  the  hr'rizon:  and  any  another  dial;  or  by  a  clock  regulated  by  a  true 

line  HO  or  ho,  perpendicular  t<i  CM,  uill  be  a  meridian  Hue  and  equation  taUe. 

horizontal  line  on  the  plane  of  the  dial,  along  The  other  chief  requisites  in  the  practice  of 

which  line  the  liuurs  may  be  numbered  ;  and  CM  dialling  we    shall    give   cither    ia   the  fbim  of 

being  set  per|>endif-ular  to  the  horizon,  the  dial  arithmetical   rules,  or  algebraical  theorems ;  » 

will  have  its  true  position.  follows : 

If  the  plane  uf  the  dial  had  declined  by  an  Rule  /.    To  find  Uu  angles  whiek  the  kmir-imei 

equal  angle    towards    the    cast,    its    de.scription  on  tmtf  dial  maU  wiM  the  ntbtlUe.    To  the  logi- 

would  have  diflered  only  in  this,  that  the  hour-  rithuilc  sine  of   the  given    latitude,  or  of  the 

line  of  XII  wuuld  have  fallen  on  the  other  jcidc  stiles  of  elc^\'ation  above  the  plane  of  the  dial,  add 

of  the  substile  CL,  and  the  line  HO  would  have  the  logarithmic  tangent  of  the  h'jur  ditktance  froB 

a   subcontrary  position   to  uhat  it  has   in   this  the  meridian,  or  from  the  substile  (at  the  rate  of 

figure.  15°  to  an  hour);  and  the  sum  minus  radius  wiU 

And  these  two  dials,  with  the  up|icr  points  of  be  the  logarithmic  tan;rent  of  the  angle  sougbt. 

their  stiles  turned  towards  the  north  \to\v,  will  N.  B.     In  all  horizontal  dials,  and  erect  north  or 

lerve  for  other  two  planes  parallel    to  them;  south  dials,  the  substile  and  the  meridian  are  the 

the  one  declining  from  the  north  tuwani  the  cast,  same;  but  in  all  declining  dials, the  lubstiUr  line 

sad  the  other  from  the  north  toward  the  west,  makes  an  a nsle  with  the  meridian. 

by  the  same  quantity  of  angle.    The  like  holds  In  fig.  6,  KC  is  to  KM,  in  the  ratio  compounded 

tme  of  all  diaU  in  general,  whatever  be  their  of  KC  to  KO  (  =  KR}  and  of.  KG  to  KM;  whick, 

declination,  and  obliquity  of  their  planes  to  the  making  OK  the  radius,  10000000,  or  1,  are  thi 

horizon.  ratio  of  10000000,  or  l,to  KGxKM.    Thnf,ii 

Case  II.     If  the  plane  of  the  dial  not  only  de-  ^  horizontal  dial  for  latitude  31^'^,  to  find  the  aa- 

clines,  but  also  reclines,  or  inclines.    Suppo^  its  gufar  distance  of  XI  in  the  ntuming,  or  of  lia 

declination  from  fronting  the  south  S,  fig.  7,  be  the  afternoon,  from  XII.    To  the   iogaritbafe 

equal  to  the  arc  SO  on  the  horizon  ;  and  its  re-  'ino  of  5\^  SO',  add  the  logarithmic  tang,  of  IS". 

clination  be  c<|ual  to  the  arc  Drf  of  the  vertical  the  sum — radius,  is  the  logarithmic  tangent  a 

circle  DZ:  then  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  quadrant  H*  50',  or  of  the  angle  which  the  hour-line  of 

of  altitude  ZdD  on  the  Hobe  cuts  the  point  D  in  XI  or  I,  makes  with  the  meridian.     And,  hy  egs- 

the  horizon,  and  the  rccii nation  is  counted  upon  puting  in  a  similar  manner,  with  the  sine  of  the 

the  quadrant  fr'^nt  D  to  d:  the  intersection  of  the  latitude,  and  the  ungs.  nf  30^,  45*^,  See.  the  aa- 

hoiir-circle  PRf/,  with  the  equinoctial  WQE,  will  S^lar  distances  of  X  or  II,  of  IX  or  DI,  &c.  horn 

determine  Rtf,  the  latitude  of  the  place  d,  whose  the  meridian  may  be  fouml;  and  may  be  cuily 

horizon   is  parallel  to  the  given  plane  ZA  at  Z  ;  laid  down. 

aud  RQ  will  be  the  difieience  in  longitude  to  the  J^^  //.     The  latitude  qf  the  pfmx,  the  twaft  if- 

places  at  d  autl  Z .  cUnalkm^  amd  his  hour  distance  frovk  the  awritfran,  IcB^ 

Trigonorattricdlly  thus ;  Let  a  j:reat  circle  pass  ^'oe«  i  tojW  (I.)  ku  altitude \  (2.)  kit  csiimilA. 

through  the  thrtc  points,  W,  d,  E;  and  in  the  1-  Let  d  (fig.  7.)  be  the  sun's  place,  dR  hii  de- 

tiianple  WD/,  rij:ht-ai)i:lcd  at  D,  the  sides  WD,  clination  ;  and,  in  the  triangle  PZ</,Pdthe  sum  or 

and  I>/are  iriven  ;  and  thence  tlie  ancle  DWrf  is  the  diflercnce  of  JR,  and  the  quadrant  PR,  behig 

fo.ind,  and  so  i>   i\w.  hvpflhunusr  \Vd.     .Agiin,  given  by  t^ic  supposition,  as  also  tlie  complemeal 

the  ditr.rener,  .»r  the  sum,  of  DWr/  and  DWR,  of  the  latitude  PZ,  and  the  anjrfe  dPZ,  which 

the  rle\atii>i»  ij»  i!ie  t.'«|uinoctliil  above  ilie  horiz>n  measures  the  horary  distance  of  </ from  the  meii- 

cf  Z,    iivtjs   thf    iii;;lc   dWK .    anil   the    hvpo-  dian  ;  we  shall  (by  Case  4.  of  KeilPs  Obliqae 

theiuisc  of  the  tiictn^lc  \\\iri  was  just  now  fjund  ;  Spheric  Trijronometry)  find  the  base  Zrf,  which 

whence  the  sidc^  R</und  WK  aie  found,  the  former  is  tlie  sun*s  distance  from  the  zenith,  or  the  com- 

bfin;;  the  latitude  \ii  the  place  i/,  and  the  latter  plement  of  his  altitude. 

tiie  eoniplenicnt  of  KQ,  the  d.flVrrcce  of  loPiji-  And  (2.)  as  sine  Z'/:  sincFd:  :  sine  <fPZ  :  dZP, 

tude  sought.  or  of  its  supplemnit  DZS,  the  aziuiuthai  distance 

Tlius,  if  the  latitude  of  the  place  Z  oe  32'  !(»'  fro"»  the  south, 

north ;  the  declination  SD  of  the  plane  /,h  (whiiMi  Or  the  practical  rule  may  lie  as  follows  : 

would  be  horizontal  at  d)  be  36",  anl  ihe  ivcliua-  Write  A  for  the  sine  of  the  sun's  altitude,  L 

tion  be  15^,  ur  tqual  to  the  urc  D.i :  '.he  <uurh  •'>nd  /  for  the  sine  and  cosine  of  the  latitude,  D 

latitude  of  the  plaee  d,  that  is  tlie  an-  R./,  will   he  J^»d  d  for  the  siac  and  cosine  of  the  sun's  decliDl- 

15-9';  and  RQ,  the  ditlVrcnee  uf  the  longjiiud.',  t'"'»»  and  H  for  the  sine  of  the  horary  distance 

36*  2'.     From  these  data,  tht.reft)re,  kt  the  dial  iV-'i"  VL 

(tijj.  8.)  be  de>eribe<l,  as  in  the  I'crmi  r  example;  T^*!"  ^<-*  relation  of  H  to  A  will  have  three 

only  it  is  t-j  he  obsened,  that  in  tl.r  rtcliuinc  or  varieties, 

inclining  dial>,  the  hori^rnial  line  uill  not  stjuil  1*  When  the  declination  is  toward  the  HcTated 

at  rii^ht  inult^s  to  the hi.ur-line  uf  Xll,  as  in  ci>et  p>>h-,  and  the  hour  of  the  day  is  between  XII  and 

dial.-;    hut  its  pi^s-.ti-in  may  l»e  tlu-*  lound:— To  VI;  it  is 

the  common    snbstilar  line  CKL  un  whicli    tlie  a  _  r  r*     u';       j  u      A— LD 

dial  for  tl.e  pla»v  d  vcjl'^  deserib.  d,  .liaw  the  dial  A-LU  +  Mi</,  and  H= — 

Crpm  for  the  plaee  D,  whose  declination   U   the  n.  ^vhon  the  hour  is  after  VI.  it  is  A^LD^ 

same  a»  that  of  d,  \  iz.  the  arc  SD ;  and  HO,  prr-  LD  + A 

peodicular  to  Or,  the  hour-line  of  \\\  on  this     HW,  and  H=* —- ^ 

dial,wdl  bea  hoi:zontal  lineon  thedial  CPRM  ^    „.,        ^     ^     «•     »•       •    *          •     .     , 

For  the  derlloation  of  both  dials  being  tl.e  -"'  ^^  ^»*"  ^^^  decimation  is  towards  the  djprc«. 

A-i-LD 


-  horizontal  line  remains  parallel  lu  ic-    ^^  ^,^y^^  ^^.^  have  A  =  HW  -  LD,  and  H 


the  eicct  position  of  ouc  dial  is  rec'lin<-  id 


D  I  A  D  I  A 

Which  theorems  will  be  found  uMful,  ■ad  e«-  DI.VIXX3IST.    i.    (rrom    dialogue.)      A 

peditioas  enoofh  for  solrin;;  those  prubl«cDt  iu  ipeakrr  in  a  dialogue;  a  writer  of  dialogun. 

|Le>i^nf»hj  and  diallinar  which  depend  on  the  reU-  DI'ALOGUM  i.  (^wXoTOf.)  A  conference ; 

tiow  of  t'-e  nin*s  aititudc  to  the  hour  of  the  day.  a  convers:ition  bciwecn  two  or  more,  either 

(PeTja«oii;»  Lect.  11.)  ,„|  ^^  fei™d  {Shakfpearc), 

The  chief  writer!  on  dials  anddlallinc  are  the  Dialogue,  a  vocal  or  instrumental  com- 

«?7Tt  o  S^!!?'    M      ^'^^'T^'u^^^'  !'  ix-i"*'"  of  two  parts,  in  which  the  performem, 

aad  7.  l.h.  9:  Sebastian  MunstiT,  ID  his  llorolofra-  5^7..            ,       ■:      • '     -«.- «!-.«  «i.-.™.-.i„    k..I 

phb:    John  Dryomler  de    iWogionim  v^rU  f*>r  the  mcHt  pari,  sinft  or  play  alternately,  but 

Conpositione:     Conmde    G.^oei'T    Paudect.:  occasion? Uy  unite.      Oiiera  scenes,  especially 

Andrew  Schoo^r**  Gnomonicx:  Fred.  Coinman-  »*><»«  oUht  Italian  drama,  are  frwjoenily  con- 

diaade  Horologiorum  Dtiscriptione:  Joao.  Bapt.  <hicted  upon  this  plan;   and  in  situations  of 

BcMdictus  de  Gnomooum  Umiiraruinqiie  5U*la-  either  humour  or  pauion  are  found  callable 

Tmaa  Usu :   Joao  ties  G9orgiii«  Schomberir,  F.x«v  of  the  most  striking  effects, 

fcsu  Fundamentoruin  Giiomoniciirum:  S4»lonioii  DI  AX YSl S.  ^(c/ia/vm,    JiaXvci;;    from    a 

^•Cws,  Traits  des  Hortiliigts  Sulaircs:    Joan.  l«aXt/v,  to  dissolve.)     A  solution  of  continuity, 

Bipt  Trolta,  Praxis  HoroloKioruin :  Desaneacs  or  a  destruction  of  parts.     An  order  in  the 

iiuicn-  Universelle  pour  po«r  l»EH«icii  H  pUcer  class  locales  of  Cullen's  nosologv-  is  termed 

its  Hmrir*  et  aulret  Choart  aox  Cadrant  Silaires :  dialvses 

w  ¥'!j"v^''«'^*."-^^'«''\"'^*^'  V^'  Dialysis,  in  grammar,  a  mark  or  charac- 

MBb  Explicatio  HoiolocH  in  llorto  R#*io  Lon-    ,^,     '•t-.-ia,  •"  »!••  ••*•-  »  

tei:    TracUtu.  Horol^riim  Juan^Mark:  ^''  consisting  of  two  points,  ••,  placed  over 

CkvioH,  OooRioDires  dc  lloiolc^gii. ;  in  which  he  ^T®  vowels  of  a  word,  to  semiraic  them,  other- 


both  the  ihtt>ry  and  tlie  operations  wise  they  would  make  a  diphthong,  as  Mosaic, 

after  the  rigid  manner  of  the  aocieul  matheinati-  ^c.     See  Dijere«is. 

ciaiia:  Dechaks,  Osanam,  and  Schottus,  gave  Dl  AM  ASTIGOS IS,,  a  festival  at  Sparta  in 
mmth  easier  treatises  on  this  subject;  as  did  also  honour  of  Diana  Orthia,  which  received  that 
Wolflus  in  his  RIemenfa:  M.  Pioard  gave  a  new  name  av§  nv  t^Ttyur,  fmm  whipping,  liecause 
OMtbod  of  making  laree  dials,  by  calculating  the  boys  were  whipped  bj^fore  the  altar  of  the  god- 
hoar  lines;  and  M.  de  U  Hire,  in  bin  Dialling,  dcss.  These  boys,  called  bomonicap,  were  ori- 
prteted  ID  1683,  gave  a  peometrical  method  of  finally  free-born  Spartans,  but  in  the  more  deli- 


'^•^"L""".-^"""  r^J'-frS'V  "'''•.'■  cate  ages  ihey  were  gfncralIyofa»lavi.h  origin. 

»kii^T*  "?!:  II      '''      KVi.  K"5  '"  The  parenuof  the  children  commonly  attend- 
■Miblishcd  hia  Dialling,  iii  which  h«»  lays       i  ,»         ■        ..  .       i^  ^    i  .u    ^      -.  . 

s'method  of  drawing  the  primary  dials  on  «*  ^^l  solemnity,  and  exhorted  them  not  to 

a  wmr  «aay  foundation ;  and  the  same  foundation  ^'^^  ^^%  ^^^  »'S"  «^  P»n  <>'  ."^I'T".'  "*'*"f^ 


ia  aho  daacribttl  at  length  by  Sebastian  Munster,  »'"«  of  ihcm  were  so  severely  lashed  as  to  die 

is  hit    Rndimenta    Mathematica,   published    in  upon  the  spot. 

1651.     Ia  1673,  Sturmius  published  a  new  edi-         DIA'MKTER.  «.  {iia  and  ^ir^)  The  line 

tioa  of  Walper's  Dialling,  with  the  addition  of  a  which,  passing  through  the  centre  of  a  circle, 

whole  aecuad  part  concerning  inclining  and  de-  or  other  curvilinear  figure,  divides  it  or  its  re* 

*««f  dials,  Itc.    In  1703,  the  same  work,  with  spectivc    ordinates     into     etjual    parts.       Stc 

StaroHtia's  addition^,  was  re-pubii^licfl,  with  the  Curve. 

tiUMoDofa  fourth  part,  cooUining  Picard's  and         DiAMETER  (Transverse),   of  a   conic  sec- 

Djs  ta    Hnres  meth<id  of  dratvinK    large    dials,  ^j        j,  a  |i„e  drawn  through  the  foci  to  the 

■vieli  makes  moch  the  bert  and  fullen  book  on ,'    ^,  ..,u:«k  u:.^^»    .^...^lUi  .:»kt  llnmm  k. 

the  aahj^rt.    Paterson,    Michael,   and   Muller.  curve,  or  which  bisecb  parallel  right  lines  be- 

caeh  writtrn  on  Dialling,  in   the  German  ^**'f5"  *"^  ^"'^TJ;     .       .  ^       u  ^  •     .u 

ige:    Coetaius,    in    bis    Horologiographia  .  OiaMeter  (Conjugate),  when  used  m  the 

,  prnted  in  16S9:  Cauppen,  in  his  Gnomo-  angular,  denotes  what  is  more  properly  called 

Mechaniea:    Lryb«.urn,   in   his   Dia;llll^' :  the  conjugate  axis:  when  used  in  the  plural, 

BioBy  in  hia  use  of  MatiRmatical  In«trum4  uts :  conjugate  diameters,  are  such  diameters  as  are 

WdlSf  in  his  Art  of  Shadows.    There  is  also  a  each  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  the  vertex  of  the 

treatise  by  M.  Depuivi:ux,  1740.     Mr.  FrrguKou  other. 

baa  ako  written  on  the  same  subject  in  his  Lee-         DiAMETER  OK   GRAVITY,  is  a  right  line 

on    Mechanics,    above   qu«>tal:    besides  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 

»-- in  his  Dialling.  Leadbctirr,  ill  his  Me.  "^DiAMETER  OF  A    CGLUMJi,  in  architec- 


i^*""!  ^i""* •   *!!':i^;  ^'"!!.''l*?  '*'*.'"•!'•"-    ture,  its  thicknesa  just  above  the  base.     Half 
r£'Si5;:Sk.?"JrJcr^^^^^^^^^^^  ofthUisgenerally/reckon«l  the  module,  and 


in  the  appendix  to  his  valoahle  edition  commonly,  though   not  alwavs  divided   into 

iC  Ferguson's    Leruir«,   an   aiiaieinmatic   dial  30jjarU  called  minutet.     Sec  Module. 

rbicb  sets  itself;  and  many  ingenious  construe-  DiAMETER,  in  astronomy.    The  diameten 

AOM  of  dials  are  given  in  Dr.  Hutton's  trankla-  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  either  apparent,  i.  e. 

ion  flf  Montocla's  Recreations.  such  as  they  appear  to  the  eye ;  or  real,  i.  e. 

DfALLivG  LINES,  nr  SCALES,  arc  gradu-  such  as  they  are  in  themselves. 

ted  lines,  placed  on  rules,  or  the  edges  of  The  apparent  diameters  measured  with  a 

luadrants,  and  oilier  instruments,  to  ex|)editc  micrometer  are  found  dtflcrent,  in  different 

De  eonstniction  of  dials.  circumstances  and  parts  of  their  orbits.    These 

DIALOGISM,  i^axayi^fc*;,  in  rhetoric,  is  are  the  angles  uiiuer  which  the  diameters  of 

aed  for  the  soliloquy  of  penons  dclil)crating  the  planets  are  seen  from  the  earth ;  and  they 

»ilh  themselves  t  Id  which  sense  it  b  distin-  are  c^ual  to  the  real  diameters  divided  by  the 

liiiilicd  Ikom  ifiuogQe.  dbtance  from  (be  earth  j  or«  at  these  angles  are 
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^     «v  rubbing  ttU-111  against  each  othor.    Hefouml 


.1 


.4 .  ir^at  by  ihis  nK-aii  u  facet  was  produced  on  dm 

^w  iiirfacc  of  ihc  diain«)n(I,  an  J  in  consequence  of 

.uiy  this  hint  coriatructccl  a  (K)li!>liing  wheel,  on 

^  «.  K*l  :  which,  by  means  of  diimnnd  powder,- he  was 

i-v(  are  enabled  to  cut  and  pohsh  tiiis  subsi.ince  in  the 

;«:aMces.  same  mnnner  as  other  gems  are  wrought  by 

IV  taking  emery.     Previous  to  this  discovery  diamonds 

.•:^e  of  his  were  set  in  jewellery  precisely  in  the  stale  in 

X     .siiJi.in;  the  which  they  arrived  from  India;  and  hence  the 

..<\.«.d  by  proper  rc;^ulir  octahedrons  were  nnich  more  e.«.leemcj 

. ..  1.  aon.  and  the  than  the  rest,  both  on  account  of  the  re^^ularity 

^   :«.  iu  of  the  up|K*r  of  the  figure,  and  the  superiority  of  its  natural 

.    i,»,MJv'nt  diameter.  ]x)lish. 

s  oiiii   to  vary  from         Diamonds    arc   cut  and    manufactured  bv 

o    •  1 '  .^.i^rt.  in  July. . . .  jewellers  into  brillianis  and  rose  diamonds :  tlic 

...•1  I  lu>  uKHUi  varies  from  former  bcin^  for  the  most  pan  niade  out  cf 

•1*'.     llcr  real  diameter  the  octohedral  crystals,  and  the  latter  from  the 

\'\w  upi>arent  diameters  spheroidal  varieties.    To  fashion  a  ron^h  dia- 

.    t^.i  .i:  ihi'ir  res|>ective  mean  mond  into  a  brilliant  the  first  5tep  is  to  modity 

.1,   v\oih  arc  as  follow :  Mer-  the  factrs  of  ihe  original  octohedron,  so  that 

\    .  •«■..    •s''i  Mars,  27^';  Jupiter,  the  plane  formed   by  a  junction  of  the  two 

.     is',  lK^»rgium  Sidns,  3'' 54'".  pyramids  ^hall  be  an  exact  square,  and  the  axis 

I  ..   .k(i)mreiit  diameters,  and  the  of  the  crystal,  or  aline  roimecting  the  apices 

i.i.tLuvk  from  the  earth,    the  dia-  of  the  |)yraniids,  and  perpendicular  lo  this  com- 

.    .i|,-   ,11(1  and  planets  have  been  de-  inon  base,  shall  be  precisely  twice  ihc  Icrngdi 

■  II  l.ii^h-ih  miles  as  here  stated  :  Mer-  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the  ^quare.    The  (H:(uhc- 

.    .  I  ,   \  LiiiM.  7fi87;  Mars,  418;);  Ju-  dron  being  thus  rectifie<l,  a  section  i»  to  be 

,i,t,0|    Saiurii,    79,042;    Georgium  made  parallel  to  the  common  base  or  girdle,  so 

,  .     .  .  I  :     ,  ilu*  Sun,  883,24(J.     Observa-  as  to  cut  off,*  of  the  whole  heijihi  from  the 

I  ilii  I'l.ihris  ilcrbchel,  Saturn,  Jupi-  upper  pyramid,  and  -jj  i'wtix   ihe  lo\v«:r  one. 

,1  \1  II  J.  piiive  that  there  is  a  sensible  The  superior  and  larsrer  plane  thus  pruduceil  is 

.1, |.i  uvcrii  their  equatoreal  and  |>oIar  called  the  table,  and  the  inferior  and  smaller 

,  I , ,  itiid  ii   probable  that  there  is  a  like  one  the  collet:  in  this  state  it  is  called  «  com- 

.i,i(  I,  mil  liriwt  111  the  diameters  of  the  other  plete  square  table  diamond.  .  To  convert  it  into 

I  I ,.,  k .,  lull  itii  •  li.i«  tiot  yet  been  determined  by  a  brilliant  two  triangular  facets  are  placed  on 

.1.  ,  II  .HUM.     "ihe  im-an  apparent  diameters  of  each  side  of  the  table,  thus  couv^Ttin))!  I'rom  a 

i«,    |.i  nil  ii,   .11  M'lMi  from  the  sun,  have  been  square  to  an  octagon;  a  lozeng^-shifjed  faceti&* 

,1 lit     Alricury,  I'O";  V'cnus,  30'';  Earth,  also  placed  at  each  of  the  lour  c<»iner>  of  the 

I.  '.    \l«i^  10'';  .lupiior,  3/'';  siattirn,   2(i'';  table,  and  another  lozenjie  extmdiiig  Uupih- 

\-  ,.i    .11.11  Siilii-.  l".     See  ASTRONOMY.  ways  along  the  whole  of  each  side  ot  the  origin- 

1 1 1  N'.MI'.  1  KAli.  a.  (from  diamrftr.)     De-  al  square  of  the  table,  which  with  two  truiii^u- 

iii.ht,:  iiii-  iliiHiK'ier;  relating  to  the  di.^nletL•r.  lar  facets  set  on  the  b:i-c  of  each  lozrn^e,  com- 

1 1|  ;\'.M  I-.TUAU-V.  Off,   According  to  the  pletes  the  whole  number  of  \'dcct>  on  tiie  tible 

.|,ii<ii<io  III  .1  diinicter  y^llamniond).  bide  of  the  diamond,  viz.  ei;;ht  lozrou:i's  and 

III  \  \J1 /I'iUC.'AL.  a.  {frtnn  diameter.)   1.  twenty-four  iriaii^les :    on  the  collet  side  are 

1 1<  ,.  lil.Hi;/  ii  diiiiiieter.     '2.  Observing  the  di-  -/ornicd  four  irremilar  pentagons alternatin^with 

III  Mull  III  ■«  '!i;iiin;ier  {Guvcrn.  of  the  Tongiir).  as  many  irregular  lozenges,  radiating;  from  the 

1 1\  A  \\\'  1  IMC  ALLY.  ad.  {Winn  dium*-tri-  collet  as  a  centre,  and  bordered  bv  siMeon  tri- 

,,i/  I   III  II  di;m»«-iricjl  direction  (CY«rr//(/o/*>.  angular  facets  adjoining  the  girdle.     Tin*  bril- 

1  H  A  MO.N'i),  a  precious  stone  of  ino^t  costly  liant  being  thus  completed  is  sei  with  iht  iable 

w  iliii «  ('''  'hf*  miiieralogical  character  of  which  side  upwards,  and  the  collet  side  implanted  in 

•II   A  »*/*MAs,  the  cavity  made  to  leeeive  the  diamond.     The 

I  III  itrf  of  rutting  and  poli>hiiii^  diamonds  reuular  ro<>e  diamond  i*>  formed  by  in^ribinga 

4|ipi-<iiB  ro  h.ivf  l>etn  known  at  a  very  early  regular  octagon  in  the  centre  of  the  table  siJc 

1.1  H' lit   to  the  inhabitants  of  Iliiidiistan   and  of  the  stone,  and  bordering  it  bv  eight  riglit- 

liiii  -  ,    lb"  only  material,   however,   that  is  anirltd  triangles,  the  ba^es  of  which  correspond 

,1  III  |iii  tliii  piir|>osc  in  the  ea«it  being  conm-  with  the  sides  of  the  octagon  ;  beyond  thev  is 

iliiiii  fti'lumitutinu.H),  ami  the  apparatus  Ijeio^  a  chuin  of  eight  tr.«pezium^,  and  another  of  six- 

iif  i/imo'"  'iiiiplu'iiv,   the  jewi-llers  of  thc^e  letn  irianj;lts.     The  coPct  ^ide  con-^ists  also  of 

,..iiiiM»".  ..rr  iiir- ip.ible  of  bringio>j;  out  the  po-  a  ininutc  central  ooiigoii,  fiiMn  e\erv  nnaleof 

.  ■•I..ir  !»•  i'i"y  III  »bf  rliamoii'l  in  a  dciiree  at  ,ill  whirli  proccotis  a  rav  to  lb,*  vdic  of  ill--  i^irdle, 

•  iin|i.ii.i!il"   10  wb.il  i'»  readily  t'lu'i  ii'il  by  ICii-  foriniouj  tiu  wholourUce  into  i-i^ibt  trap  zium?, 

i<.|if  .11  arir:t-.     Tl)c  extrrme  hardoi*.-*  of  ihi-i  eairi  of  which  i^  ;i::.iiii  <r.bdiviJ;'d  bv  a  saliaiiC 

,.•111   li.iil  lufih'd  the  altcinp?'*  of  the  ji'WtlliTS  angle,  the  .ipex  of  uliicli  touches   the  girdle, 

,,1   l-.iirfitj.:  tilt   the  year   X'WiO^  whrn  a  yomiK  into  one  irre-;n!ar  |>eniagon  and  two  triangles 

■I   Lt'wi^  dc  Hersnin,   .1   native  of  Li   t!ie  lornMtirm  of  ciiher  a  brilliant  or  ri>e 

tavuutcd  10  polish  two  ilinmonds  c!i..ir.onJ  of  re^jLr  projiortion?,  so  much  is  cut 


10  ditto     - 

800 

SO  ditto     - 

3.200 

30  ditto     - 

-       7.V00 

40  ditto     - 

-      12,800 

50  ditto     • 

-    so.ooe 

60  ditto     - 

-     28,800 

70  ditto     - 

-     39,200 

80  ditto     - 

-      6 1 ,200 

()0  ditto     . 

.     r>4,800 

100  ditto     - 

-     80.000 
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away  that  ihc  weight  of  the  polished  grm  k.  f)o  rflervcsrent  alkali,  after  cotnhuMum  in  fuffd 

niore  than  half  that  uf  the  n)iigh  crystal  out  of  nitre.     LavoinicT  found  that  on  huriiuig  it  in 

which  it  was  fomie<l.  whence  the  vahie  of  a  clused  vepacis  it  yielded  carhonic  acid.     Thii 

cut  di;iinnnd  is  r^tcenitd   equal   to  that  of  a  has  also  been  proved  by  Mr.  Ten  nan  t,  \%  ho  per- 

MmiLir  rough  di:iniitnd  of  twice  the  weight,  ex-  fcirmed  the  combustion  in  a  crucible  of  gold, 

elusive  of  tiie  value  of  the  workmanship.   The  Berthollet  considered  it  a»  crysiailized  charcoal. 
wei}{ht.    aid    ci*n<Krquently  the  value  of  dia-         Since  iht>.  Guv  to  i  having  burnt  the  diamond 

m^nds.  i;»esunM!ed  in  carats,  150  of  which  are  in  oxygen  •£•!»»,  I>y  the  solar  rays,  and  thereby 

cquivalriit  to  240  strains  or  I  o/.  Troy,  and  ilie  having  obtuini'd  c<irbonic  acid  niihoui  rcHdiic* 

ilifferencc  lietween  ihf  cost  uf  one  diamond  and  he  presumed  that  he  hud  ascertained  the  dia- 

another, ceteris  paribus,  isasthesqu:ircsoftheir  mond  to  be  pure  carbon,  or  the  pure  combus- 

reapcctive  weitchis.     Thus  the  value  of  three  tibic  matter  of  the  carlxmic  genus,  vieldinif;  the 

diamonds  of  one,  two,  and  three  carats  weisht  pure  acidifuiiie  basis  of  the  carboni'c  acid.  But 

lespeciively,  is  us  one,  four,  and  nine.     The  it  was  (!lotiet  who  pro^Mised  the  concluirive  ex- 

at'erage    i>rice  of  rou;;h   diamonds,    that  are  |ierinicnt  of  makitig  soft  iron  pass  to  ihe  state 

worth  working,  is  about  2  pounds  sterling  for  of  steel,  by  cemenunion  uiin  the  diamond. 

Che  first   carai.  and  consequently  in  wrought  He  therefore  secured  a  diamond  with  tome  61- 

diamoniis,   e.\cbi«ive  of  the  cost  of  workman-  ings  of  inm,  in  a  cavity  bored  in  a  block  of 

ship,  the  co^tof  ihe  first  carat  is  ::=8l.  hence  a  wft  iron,  filling  up  thecavitv  with  a  stopper  of 

irruujj^ht  diamond  of  iron.     The  whole  pro|K>rly  inclosd  in  a  crn- 

5  ciirais  is  worth  £,  200  cible  was  ex)H)se<l  to  the  heat  of  a  blaal  furnace, 

by  which  the  diamond  disappeared,  atid  th« 
metal  was  fu»ed,  and  convened  luio  a  button 
of  cast  steel. 
13IAMONO  SPAR.  See  Adamantinus. 
Dl  A  N  A ,  in  mythology,  the  goddess  of  hunt* 
ing.  Accordin:);  lo  Cicero,  there  were  three  of 
this  name:  a  ddu«<hter  of  Jupiter  and  Proser- 
pine, who  becr.mc  mother  of  Cupid  ;  a  daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter  an<l  Latona  ;  and  a  dauuhter  of 

lutiaitto     -       -     80.(100  Uuis  and  Glauce.    The  second  is  the  most 

This  rule,  hf>wcver,  actually  holds  good  only  cel«i>rated,  and  to  her  all  the  ancients  allude. 

hi  the  smaller  diamonds  of  twenty  carats  and  She  was  born,  at  the  same  birth  a»  Apollo,  in 

under,  the  larger  ones,  in  conscouence  of  the  the  island  of  i)elo8  ;  and  the  pains  which  she 

icarcity  of  purchasers,  being  disfKMed  of  at  taw  her  mother  suffer  during  ner  lab(»ur  gave 

prices  greatly  inferior  to  their  estimated  worth,  her  such  an  aversion  to  marriaee,  that  she  ob- 

The  largest  crmnond  at  present  knoivn  is  in  the  tatned  leave  of  her  father  to  live  in  perpettul 

possession  of  the  emjieror  of  Rufsia;  it  weighs  celibiicy,  and  to  preside  over  the  travails  of  wo- 

779  carats.    The  Pitt  or  Regent  Diamond,  the  men.    To  shun  the  society  of  men,  she  devot- 

fincit  of  the  crown  jewels  of  France,  weizhs  136  ed  herself  to  huntin;;,  and  wa«  always  accofh* 

carats,  and  was  purchased  for9,500,000  livre^.  panted  by  a  number  of  chosen  virgins,  who. 

The  miueralogical  situation  of  the  diamond  like  herself,  abjured  marriage.  She  is  represent- 

is  not  well  ascertained  :  it  occurs  in  India  in  ed  witli  a  quiier,  and  attended  with  dogs,  and 

detached  crystals,  in  a  kind  of  induriatedochery  sometimes  drawn  in  a  chariot  h/  two  white 

gravel,  but  whether  or  not  this  is  its  native  bed  stags.  She  %ias  callf:<l  Lucina,  Il^thta,  or  Juno 

isankiiown.    The  diamond  mines  of  India  are  Pronuba,  when  invoked  by  women  in  child, 

dispersed  throughout  the  whole  chain  of  the  bed,  and  Trivia  when  worshipped  in  the  cross- 

Gnauia  from  Bengal  to  Ca|>e  Comorin ;  many  ways  where  her  statue«  were  generally  erected, 

pf  these  are  howe\'er  at  present  abandoned,  the  She  was  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  moon, 

chief  that  are  now  worked  being  siinated  be-  or  Pl.osbe,  and  Proserpine  or  Hecate;  and  from 

tween  fxolcnnda  and  Mazulipatam.  The  earth  that  circumstance  she  was  called  Trifonnis  • 

Whit^h  affords  them  being  dug  up  and  broken  and  some  of  her  statues  represented  her  with 

to  pieces  is   carefully  washed    till  the  water  three  heads,  that  of  a  horse,  a  dog,  and  a  bo;ir. 

comes  off  colourless,  and  the  residue  is  spread  She  was  also  called  Agrotera,  Orthia,  Taurica, 

thin  on  mats  in  the  sun,  where  the  diamonds  Delia,  Cynthia,  Aricia,  &c.    She  was  sup|K>s- 

are  discovered    by  their   superior   brilliancy,  ed  to  be  the  same  as  the  \s\%  of  the  Egyptians, 

Hits  valuable  gem  is  also  procured  from  Borneo  whose  worship  was  introduced    into  Greece 

and  f0>m  Brazil,  in  the  mountaitmus  district  with  that  of  Osiris,  under  the  name  of  Apollo. 

called  Serro  Dofrio,  contained  in  alluvial  beds  The  most  famous  of  her  temples  was  that  of 

of  ferruginous  sand.  Ephesus,  which  was  one  of  the  ^ven  wonders 

The  principal  use  of  diamond  is  in  ornamen-  ot  the  world.     (See  Efhesus.)    Though  she 

VA  jewellery  ;  it  is  also  employed  by  9;laziers  was  the  patroness  of  chastity,  yet  she  forgot  her 

and  lapidaries  to  cut  gUss,  and  engrave  upon  dignity  to  enjryy  the  company  of  Endymion  ; 

|he  harder  gems;  and  in  the  finer  kinds  of  and  the  very  familiar  favours  wnich  she  granted 

clockwork.  to  Pan  and  Orion  are  well  known.    (See  £k- 

Newton  conjectured  the  diamond  to  be  a  dymiov,    Pav,    Orion.)     The  Athenians 

combintible  body.    Gnyton  in  17^.^  inferred  genarally  offered  hergoau,  and  others  a  white 

fls  similarity  to  cttarcoal,  from  its  leavLig  an  lud,  aod  toiBttiinct  a  boar  pig»  or  au  oj^ 
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Among  pkoti,  the  poppy  and  ihe  diltany  were  dou\Ac  and  varieg^Ued.  Thii  lait  ii  the  nali 

aai^nsd  tp  her.  natioa,  assuming  in  the  different  lodiTidiiak 

TliU  goddeis  had  also  a  temple  at  Rome  uoon  an  infinite  and  most  playful  diveiaitj  of  haca 

mount  Aventine,  in  the  leign  of  Scrvios  T ul-  and  stains. 

liui^  which  was  built  by  the  Romans  and  3.    D.   deltoulei.     Common   i^nk :  widi' 

Latinty  at  both  their  charges ;  and  there  ibcy  flowers  solitary}  scales  of  the  calyx  ovate,  Ian-, 

met  every  year  to  oflSsr  a  sacrifice,  in  comme-  ceoUie,  acute,  mierally  only  two ;  leaves  ndier' 

moiatbn  of  the  league  made  between  both  na-  obtuae,  somewliat  puDcacent;  petals  crenaiv. 

tions.    This  tempw  was  adorned  with  cow»-  It  is  found  wild  in  our  own  pastures,  where 

homt*    Plutarch  and  Livy  tell  us  the  reason  of  ihere  u  also  another  vwiety  to  fx  met  witll«^ 

it,  wnen  they  idate  that  Autre  Coratius,  a  with  four  scales  smd  white  pelala.     ^       ^ 

Sabine,  who  nad  a  venr  fine  cow,  was  advised  4.  D.  Chinensis.    Chinese  or  Indian  pink : 

by  a  soothsayer  to  oAer  it  in  a  sacrifice  to  with  solitary  flowers;  scales  of  the  calys  tin 

JDianaofmountAventine;  promising  him  if  he  bulate,  spreading,  foliaceons,  as  long  aa  the 

ofoed  that  sacrifice  that  he  should  never  want  tube;  petals  crenate ;  leaves  lanoeoMte.    A 

any  thing,  and  that  the  city  whereof  he  should  native  of  Chiiui.    It  rises  about  fifteo^  iodw 

he  a  citJKn  should  subdue  all  other,  towns  of  high,  and,  among  us,  flowers  from  Jnly  !• 

Italy.    To  that  purpose  Autro  came  to  Boniei  November. 

but  a  slave  of  king  Ser\ius  having  acquainted  Dl^APASE.  «.  (^  ew/iirO  A  choid  incM*. 

hismaster  with  Antio's design, who  being oooe  ins  all  tones:    the  oM  won!  for   ii§/mm^   : 

to  purify  himself  in  the  Tilwr,  before  he  ofer-i  (Sj^efuer), 

lP/ 


•d  his  sacrifice,  Senrios  made  use  of  that  oppor-  DIAPASON,  from  ^  by*  and  wk,  all,  in 

tunil^,  sacrificed  the  cow  to  Diana,  and  nung  music,  a  musical  interval,  otnerwise  called  Wii 

the  horns  in  her  temple.  tave :  so  called,  because  it  conlaina  all  the  pQ»> 

Strabo,  1.  14.  de  descriptione  Mundi,  idates,  dble  diversities  of  sound. . 

that  in  the  isle  of  Icarus  there  was  a  temple  of      The  diapason  is  the  first  and  nioat  peifat 

Diana,  called  v»vfMr«x«y  or  Taunca  {  Livy,  1. 4^   of  the  concords :  if  considered  iim|Jy,  it  n  bit 

Dec.  4.  calls  it  Tauropolom,  and  the  sacrificca   one  harmonical  interval ;  thooj^  ifconskieni 

that  were  ofiered  in  that  temple  Tanronolia*  diatonically.  by  tonef,  and  senu-ttmes,  it  eon- 

However  Dionysios  in  his  booK  De  sitn  Orbia  tains  seven  degrees,  via.  three  greater  tones,  tire 

aqfi,  that  Diana  was  not  called  Taoropola  from  lesser  tones,  and  twq  pcater  semi-tonea. 

tlie  people,  but  from  the  bulb  that  aoound  in  The  interval  of  a  diapason,  that  is,  the  (re* 

that  country.  portion  of  its  grave  sound  to  its  aeotie,  ii  ai.t 

DIAN£LLA,  in  botany.  See  DmAcmnA.  to  i .                                                     ^ 

DIANDRIA.  (Iftf,  and  mn^  a  husband.)  The  ancienU had  seven vaxiation^  pripedtf 

The  second  clare  of  Linii^*a  Artificial  System,  of  the  diapason,  arising  from  the  vaiuras  poi- 

conaprehending  all    hermaphrodite  flowers,  tions  of  the  tones  and  semi-tones  in  the  souk 

which  have  two  stamens.    Also  the  name  of       Diapason,  is  also  an  appellation  given  la 

an  offder,  in  the  eUsses  oynandria,  moncBcia,  certain  stops  in  an  oigan.    See  Stops. 

dhseia.    Haller calls  such  plants distemones.  Diapason,    among   musical    itistruraenl* 

DIANTHERA,  in  botany.  See  Justici  a.  makers,  is  a  kind  of  role,  by  which  they  deter- 

DlANTHUS.    Pink.    In  botany,  a  genus  mine  the  measure  of  the  pipes  or  other  parts  of 

of  the  class  decandria,  order  digynia.    Calyx  their  instruments.  A  square  being  divided  into 

cylindrical,  one  leafed,  with  scales  at  the  base;  ^'^^  equal  parallelograms ;  the  points  wherna 

petals  five,  with  claws ;  capsule|cy]indrical,  su-  a  diagpnal  intersects  all  these  parallelogrami, 

perior,  one-celled.  Thirty-two  species;  chiefly  express  all  the  usual  intervals  in  music :  and  on 

European  plants,  and  five  or  six  indigenous  to  this  principle  it  is  that  the  diapason  is  founded. 

our  own  country.    They  may  be  subtribuated  Thus,  there  is  a  diapason  for  trumpets  and  ser* 

as  follo4vs :  uents  :  bell- founders  have  likewise  a  diapason, 

A.  with  amregate  flowers.  tor  the  regulation  of  the  size,  thickness,  &c*ef 

B.  with  scMitary  flowers,  several  on  the  same  their  bells. 

stem.  Diapason,  is  alsq  compounded  with  other 

C.  with  a  one  flowered  herbaceous  stem.  words ;  as  dtapojofi  diaex,  of  which  there  are 

D.  with  shrubby  stem.  two  kinds,  the  greater  expressed  by  the  ratio  of 
The  following  are  those  chiefly  cultivated  for  i(H-d,  the  less  by  l6 :  5.  Dtapaiefi  c/i^pesle, 

ornament :  a  twelfth ;  the  ratio  is  f :  3.    Diapason.  lEa* 

1.   D.    barbatos.     S weei- William :     with  /erraron,  an  ekventh ;  munded  on  the  ntio  of 

flowers  in  clustered  heads;  scales  of  the  calyx  8 :  3.    Dit^ason  diioae,  a  tenth;  a  concoid 

ovate-subulate,  as  long  as  the  tube ;  leaves  Ian-  whose  terms  are  10:4.    DiapatcnssmiUmh 

ceolate.     A  native  of  Germany.    The  mode  of  a  minor  or  imperfect  tenth;  the  ntio  of  whidi 

cultivation  is  too  well  known  to  need  enlarging  is  IS :  5> 

upon.  Dl  APENSIA,   in  botany,  a  genua  of  ^tha 

S.   D.    caryophyllus.     Clove-gilly-flower  s  class   |)entandria,  order    monogvnia.     CSmqI 

found  wild  on  old  walls  in  our  own  country,  lalver-shaped ;    calyx    five-leaved,  imhricatc^ 

with  soKtaiy  flowers ;  scales  of  the  calyx  ovate^  with  three  additional  leaflets ;  stainena  pboed 

acute,  very  short ;  petab  crenate,  beardless.  on  the  tube  of  the  coral ;  capsnle  thiee-celled. 

There  are  two  other  varieties,  one  with  its  One  species ;  a  native  of.  Lapland,  with  lineac 

e^j^'^caleshobnatiie:  the  odMf  with  flowcn  kaves«  imbricau  at  the  bare ;  peduadet  ona^ 
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Ibwunl  from  the  top  of  the  branch ;  petals  productions,  of  which  that  on  the  right  side 

^^'^          _  comes  from  the  first,  second,  and  third  vertebrae 

pi  APENTE,  in  ancient  music,  an  interval  of  the  loins ;  that  on  the  left  side  is  somewhat 

which  we  now  call  a  perfect  fifth.  shorter,  and  both  these  productions  join  and 

DFaPER.  f.  {diapre,  French.)     1.  Linen  make  the  lower  part  of  the  diaphragm,  which 

elcth  wfiren  in    flowers,  and  other  figures  joins  its  tendons  with  the  tendon  of  the  other, 

iSpenser)^    2.  A  napkin;  a  towel  {Shak.),  so  that  they  make  tnit  one  muscular  partition. 

To  Di'apbr.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)    I .  To  It  is  covered  by  the  pleura  on  its  uppex  side,  and 

^nriegate;  to  divenify  (^Howet),    2.  To  draw  by  the  peritonaeum  on  the  lower  side.     It  is 

flowm  upon  clotbes  {peacham),  pierced  in  the  middle,  for  the  passage  of  the 

DI A  PERIS,  in  entomology,  a  tribe  of  the  vena  cava ;  in  its  lower  part  for  tne  oesophagus, 

■Rms  chrysomela ;  thus  namra  by  Fabricius  in  and  the  nerves  which  go  tu  the  upper  orifice  of 

bsvsiem.     SeeCBRTSOMELA.  '  the  stomach,  and  betwixt  the  productions  of 

DlAPHANEflTY.     i.     (from   ^MfovfiaO  the  inferior  muscle,  passes  the  aorta,  the  thp- 

Tnospareucy ;  peilucidness  iRay).  racic  duct,  and  the  vena  azygos.     It  receives 

DIAPHA'NIC.  a,  (lia  and  fttive;.)  Trans^  arteries  and  veins  called  phrenic  or  diaphtag- 

fnent ;  pellucid  (Raleigh),  matic,  from  the  cava  and  aorta ;  and  sometimes 

DIA^HANOI^S.  a.  (A«»aiidfKiw.)  Trans-  on  its  lower  part  two  branches  from  the  vena 

ptnot;  clear;  translucent  (RaUigk),  adiposa>  and  two  arteries  from  the  lum bares. 

DIAPHONICS,  from  ^w»,  through,  and  It  has  two  nerves  which  come  from  the  third 
IM^,  sound,  it  flometimts  used  for  the  science  vertebra  of  the  neck,  which  pass  through  the 
of  refracted  sound,  as  it  passes  through  differ-  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  are  lost  in  its  sub- 
cat  nediomt.  stance.   In  its  natural  situation  the  dlaphragtn 

DIAPHORESIS,    (diaphoresis,    iut^o^if ;  is  convex  on  the  upper  side  towards  the  breast, 

fraoi  im^t^mt  to  carry  through.)    Perspiration  and  concave  on  its  lower  side  towards  the  belly : 

m  iocraa»ed  cutaneous  secretion.  therefore,  when  its  fibres  swell  and  contract,  it 

DIAPHORE'TIC.  a.  (Ii«fomi7ixo;0  Sudori-  mast  become  plain  on  each  side,  ami  conse- 

6e;  immiotinsperspiratiou  (Arhuthnot),  quentlv  the  cavity  of  the  breast  is  enlarjjed  to 

Diaphoretics,    (diaphoretica,   medi^  give  liberty  to  the  lungs  to  receive  air  in  mspi- 

tmmemta,  lu»^«pi|7tiu» ;   from   jicfo^w,   to  carry  ration ;  and  the  stomach  and  intestines  are 

thioagh.)  Sudorifics.    Medicines  which,  from  pressed  for  the  distribution  of  their  contents ; 

being  taken  internally,  increase  the  discharge  hence  the  use  of  this  muscle  is  very  consider- 

hf  me  skin.    This  class  of  medicines  compre-  able ;  it  is  the  principal  agent  in  respiration. 

Mods  fire  orders :  1.  Pungent  diaphoretics,  as  particularly  in  inspiration;  for  when  it  is  in 

the  voblile  salts  and  essential  oils,  which  are  action  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  enlarged,  par- 

wcQ  adapted  for  the  a^;  those  in  whose  ticolarly  at  the  sides,  where  the  lungs  aro 

mem  there  is  little  sensibilitv ;  those  who  are  chiefly  situated ;  and  as  the  lunos  must  always 

oflkoltly  affected  by  other  aiaphoretics ;  and  be  contiguous  to  the  inside  of  the  thorax  and 

those  whose  stomachs  will  not  bear  large  doses  upper  sioe  of  the  diaphragm,  the  air  rushes  into 

ofmtdictoes.  2.  Calefacient  diaphoretics,  such  them,  in  order  to  till  up  the  increased  space, 

as  seipentaria,  contrayerva,  and  guaiacum ;  In  expiration  it  is  relaxed  and  pushed  up  by 

tkefe  are  given  in  cases  where  the  circulation  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles  upon 

bkiw  and  languid.  3.  Stimulant  diaphoretics,  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen ;  and  at  the  same 

as  antimonial    and    mercurial    prejxirations,  time  that  they  press  it  upwards,  thc^  pull  down 

which  are  best  fitted  for  the  vigorous  and  pie-  the  ribs,  by  which  the  cavity  of  tne  thorax  is 

choric.     4.    Antispasmodic  diaphoretics,    as  diminished,  and  the  air  suddenly  poshed  out  of 

opium,  musk,  and  camphor,  which  are  given  the  lungs. 

to  produce  a  diaphoresis,  when  the  momentum  Diaphragm*  is  also  a  general  name  given 

of  the  blood  is  increased.    6.  Diluent  diapho-  to  all  partitions,  or  separations  between  two 

retics,  aa  water,  whey,  &c.  which  are  best  cal-  parts  of  a  thing;  as  the  little  perforated  parti- 

cuiated  for  that  habit  in  which  a  predisposition  tions  in  the  tubes  of  long  telescopes, 

to  sweotine  is  wanted ;  and  in  which  no  dia-  DIAPHRAGMITIS.  (diaphragtilkiiis,  iia- 

phoresis  takes  place,  although  there  be  evident  fe^yprt; ;    from    itaffuyixa,    the  diaphragm.) 

caosea  to  produce  it  Paraph renitis.    An  inflammation  or  the  dia- 

DIAPHORICA,  a  term  given  by  the  Greek  phragm.    Sec  Paraphrbnitis. 

mosidans  to  every  dissonant  intcn'al.  DIAPORESIS,  in  rhetoric,  is  used  to  ex- 

DIAPHRaGM.    (diaphragma,  iittf^nyfut;  press  the   hesitation    or  uncertainty  of   the 

from  li^  and  fpofrlW*  to  divide.)  Septum  trans-  speaker ;  and  is  most  naturally  placed  in  the 

venom.    The  niidrif.    A  muscle  that  divides  exordium  or  introduction  to  a  aiscourse. 

the  cavity  of  the  thorax  from  that  of  the  abdo-  DIARBECK,  or  Diarbbkr,  a  province 

ONo.  It  IS  composed  of  two  muscles;  the  first  of  Turkey,  in  Asia,  lyin^  between  the  rivers 

and  superior  of  these  arises  from  the  sternum,  Euphrates  and  Tigris.     It  has  Turcomania  on 

and  the  ends  of  the  last  ribs  on  each  side.    Its  the  N.  Persia  on  the  E.  Irac  Arabi  on  the  S. 

fibres,  from  this  semicir'cular  origination,  tend  and  Syria  on  the  W.    This  was  the  ancient 

IQjvafds  their  centre,  and  terminate  in  a  tendon,  Mesopoumu. 

or  aponeurosis,  which  is  termed  the  centrum  DlARliEKR,  the  capital  of  the  above  pro- 

teodmosom.    The  second  and  inferior  muscle  vince,  is  a  larse  and  ancient  town.  It  is  called 

proceeds  bom  the  vertebraa  of  the  loins  by  two  by  the  Turks  Kanuned :  and  is  seated  in  a  da- 
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Kghtful  plaiDj  on  the  banks  of  the  T'tj^ri^,  near  DiA'STYLE.  s.  {L»  and  ruyj^,  a  pillar.)  A 

its  source.     The  trade  of  this  town  consists  sort  of  edifice,  where  the  pillars  stand  at  such 

chiefly  in  red  leather,  and  cotton  cloth  of  the  a  distance  from  one  another,  that  three  dia* 

same  colour.     Here  are  about  20,000  Chris-  meters  of  iheir  thickness  are  allowed  lor  inter- 

tiani,  to  whom  the  Turks  behave  remarkably  columniation. 

well.     I^t.  37.  28  N.    Lon.  39.  40  E.  Dl  ATESSARON,  in  ancient  music,  an  in- 

DIARRHCEA.  {diarrhoea,  iMpfOim'f  from  terval  com)>rehending  a  major  tone,  a  minor 
ita^m,  to  flow  through).  A  purging.  It  is  tune,  and  a  major  semitone :  the  terms  uf  its 
distingiuished  by  frequent  stools  with  the  natu-  ratio  are  4:3;  and  it  is  now  called  a  fourth, 
ral  excrement,  not  contagious,  and  seldom  ai-  DIATHESIS.  (dUtttltesiSf  liaBtnt  9  Troro  Imr 
tended  with  pyrexia.  It  is  a  genus  of  diseases  ^(f^t,  to  dispose.)  in  medicine,  any  particular 
in  the  class  ueuroses,  and  order  spasmi  ofCuU  state  of  the  body :  thus,  in  inflammatory  fmr 
]eii,  containing  the  following  species :  1 .  Diar^  there  is  an  inflammatory  diathesis,  and,  during 
rhoea  crapulosa.  The  feculent  diarrhoea,  from  putrid  fever,  a  putrid  diathesis, 
crapulus,  or  a  surfeit  which  overloads  the  DIATONIC,  (from  lis, and  rovs^,  tone.)  An 
stomach.  3  Diarrhoea  biliosa.  Tlie  bilious,  e^iiihet  given  to  that  of  the  three  ancient  mn- 
from  an  increased  secretion  of  bile.  3.  Diar-  sical  genera,  which  allowed  only  three  degrcc«^ 
rhcea  mucosa.  The  mucous,  from  a  quantity  of  the  greater  and  less  tone,  and  the  greater  semi- 
slime  being  voided.  4.  Diarrhoea  hepatirrhoea.  tone.  The  diatonic  genus  has  long  been  con* 
The  hepatic,  in  which  there  is  a  quantity  of  sidered  as  more  natural  than  either  the  chro- 
serous  matter,  somewliat  resembling  flesh,  matic  or  enharmonic.  Aristoxenus  asserts  it 
voided  ;  the  liver  beins  primarily  afiected.  6.  to  have  been  the  flrst,  and  informs  us.  that  the 
Diarrhoea  lienterica.  The  lientery ;  when  the  other  two  were  formed  from  the  division  of  its 
food  pasr^es  unchanged.    (5.  Diarrhoea  eoeliaca.  intervals. 

The  coeliac  passion :  the  food  psses  ofl*  in  this  Dl Al  ONUM  INTENSUM,  or  Sharv 

affection  in  a  white  liquid  state  like  chyle.    7.  diatonic;  the  name  given  by  musical  tbeo* 

Diarrhoea  verminosa.    Arising  from  worms.  rists  to  those  famous  proportions  of  iht  inter- 

DIARRHOE^IC.    a.    (from    diarrhaa.)  vaU  proposed  by  Ptolemy,  in  his  system  of  that 

Promoting  the  fluxof  the  belly;  solutive;  pur-  name.     A  system  which,  long  after  the  time 

gative  (Arhuthnot).  of  this  ancient  speculative  musician,  was  rer 

DIARTHROSIS.    (diarlhrosit,  from   Haf  ceived  in  our  counterpoint,  and  is  prunoimced 

0^,  to  articulate.)    A  moveable  connexion  of  by  Dr.  Wallis,  Dr.  Smith,  and  the  mui»t  learn- 

lK>ne8.    This  senus  has  fire  species,  viz.  enar-  eti  writers  on  harmonics,  10  be  the  best  division 

chrosis,  arthrodia,  ginglymus,  trochoides,  and  of  the  scale.    Thenumbcrs  by  which  Didymui 

aninhyarthrosis.  expresses  these  proixmionsaie}  x  ^  x  {{-bj: 

DIARY,  {diarium,  Latin.)     A  term  some>  Ptolemy  expressea   them  in   the   same  way. 

times  u$ed  for  a  journal,  or  day-book,  contain-  merely  trans|K)bing  the  fir^t  two  terms, 

inganaccountof  every  day's  proceeding.  This  DIATRiETA,  a  word  used  by  Pliny  and 

may  be,  either  by  way  of  history  of  what  is  other  ancient  Romans,  to  express  a  sort  of  cops 

past,  as  diaries  of  the  weather  for  a  preceding  and  va>es,   w  hich  were  of  much  value,  and 

year  ;  or  by  way  of  antici])ation,  as  in  almanacs,  only  seen  at  the  ubles  of  ihe  great.  'I'hey  were, 

such  as   the  Ladies*  Diary,  the  Gentleman's  at  first,  n)ade  of  pure  rock  crystal. 

Diary,  &c.  DIAL)  LION,  (from  !*•,  and  «vXof,  a  flute.) 

Diary  fhver,  an  ephemera,  or  fever  of  a  A  i^erfunnanceoniheancient  stage  with  a  flute 

day.  alone. 

DIASClllSMA,  in  music,  the  diflVrence  DlAULODROMl,     in    antiquity,    those 

between  thecomniaand  the  enharmonic  diesis :  racers  who  turned  the  meta  or  goal,  and  flnish- 

ihc  ratio  expressing  it  is  — .  V^  »S^^V  ^"""^  "^  ^^^  P'^?^  f^^  ''^^"»"e.    This 

'           °         C095  kmd  of  race  was  called  diauios. 

DIASCORDIIIM,   in  pharmacj-,  a  once  DIAZEUCTIC,   (from  i^a^tyy^vfju,  I  dis- 

celebrated  composition,   so  called  from  scor-  join,    or  S)es(|ni-octavc  tone),  in   the  ancient 

dium,  which  was  one  of  its  ingredients.     It  is  Greek  music,  was  thai  which  disjoined  two 

now  expunged  from  the  dispensatories.  fourths,  one  on  each  side  of  it,  and  which^ 

DIASTALTIC,  a  term  applied  by  the  an-  being  joined  to  either,  made  a  fifth, 

cient  musicians  to   the    major   third,   major  DIB,  in  ichlhyolocy.     See  Scxjena    ra- 

sixth,  and  major  seventh.  mah. 

DIASTASIS,  {diastasis^  from  Ji^TnfAi,  to  DIBBLE,  or  Dibber,  a  simple  but  usetui 

separate.)     A  separation  of  the  ends  of  bones.  implement  in  gardening,  used  for  planting  out 

DI ASTEM,  a  name  the  ancient  musicians  not  only  young  plants  but  K>me  kinds  of  grain 

gave  to  a  simple  interval,   in  contradistinction  uLo.  Dibbling  of  wheat  has  now  become  very 

to  a  compound  interval,  which  they  called  a  general,  and  is  a  most  important  improvement 

system.  in  agricuhure.     See  Husband rt. 

DIASTOLE,    (diastole,    from     ita,   and  DrBSTONE.  #.    A  little  sione  which  chil- 

o-TfXXitff  to  stretch.)    The  dilation  of  the  heart  dren  throw  at  another  stoiic  {Locke). 

and   arteries.     See  Circulation    of   the  D\C A'C VVY,  s.{dicaciias,  Lat.)  Pertness; 

BLOOD.  sauciness. 

Diastole,  in  grammar,  a  figure  whereby  DICE,  among  gamesters,  certain  cubical 

^  syllable  naturally  short  ia  made  long.  pieces  of  bone  01  ivory,  marked  with  dots  on 
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etch  of  their  (Sces^  trom  one  to  six,  according  a  second  tubdivision.    Contiinially  and  regii^ 

to  the  number  of  their  tides.  larly  dividing  by  pairs  from  top  to  bottom.  As 

Dice  are  said  to  hare  been  invented  by  Pala-  in  viscum  or  miss«lti»,  Valeriana  locusta. 

medes  at  tbe  siege  of  Troy,  for  the  amosenieut  When  applinl  to  a  peduncle »  as  in  melissa 

of  the  dfiicen  and  soldiers.  calamintkia,  this  term  may  wiih  more  pn>priety 

Sharpers  have  several  ways  of  falsifying  dice :  be  rendered  by  forked  ;  Mcause  it  seluom  pro- 

1.  BjT  scicktng  a  hog's  bristle  in  them,  so  as  to  ceeds  to  a  second  subdivision. 

make  them  run  high  or  low  as  they  please.   2.  Dichotomous-corymbbd.       Composed 

Bv  drilling  and  loading  them  with  quicksilver ;  of  corymbs,  in  which  the  pedicles  divide  ami 

Wnich  trick  is  discovered   by   holding  them  subdivide  in  pirs.     As  in  acliyranthcs  corym- 

gently  between  t.wo  diagonal  corners  ;  when  if  bosa. 

false,  the  heavy  side  will  turn  always  down-  DICHOTOMY,  i.  (.**x^«^ubO  Distribution 

wmL    3.  By  tiling  and  rounding  them.    Hut  or  ideas  by  pair^  {h*atts). 

aD  these  met  nods  fall  far  short  of  Uie  arts  of  the  Dichotomy.     Bivction.    A  term  used  by 

dice-makers,  some  of  whom  are  so  dextrous,  astronomers  for  that  phasis,  or  appearance  of 

that  sharping  gamesters  will  give  any  money  the  moon^  wherein  she  is  bisertctl,  or  shews 

Ibr  such  aice.  jusi  half  her  dhk,  or  circle ;  or  when  she  is  in 

Dice  pay  a  large  stamp-duty,  and  are  pro-  the  h«*i;inning  of  her  lir^tt  and  last  quarter, 

hibited  from  importntion.  DK.'K,  in  a^riculnire,  a  term  proviucially 

To  DiCB.  9.  fi.  (from  the  noun.)  To  game  employed  to  signify  the  mound  or  back  of  a 

with  dice  {Shakspean),  ditch. 

DicB-Box.  $.  (dice  and  lox.)  The  box  from  DICKER,  in  old  writers,  ten  hides  of  skins, 

which  the  dice  are  thrown  {Addison).  Also  ten  pairs  of  gloves,  ten  bars  of  iron,  &c. 

Dl'CKR.  s.  (from  dici\)   A  player  at  dice ;  are  sometimes  dcnoterl  by  the  term  dicker, 

a  ^mester  {Shakspeare),  DICKINSON  (Edmund),  an  English  phy- 

DICHONDRA,    in   botany,    a  genus  of  sician,  born  at  Anpleton  in  Berkshire,  1()94» 

the  class  pentandria,  order  disynia.     Calyx  aiK)  educated  at  Mcrton  collepe,  Oxford,  where 

live-parted  ;  corol  wheel-sha|>ed,  fiveparu-d  ;  he  took  his  degrees.     In  1 655  he  published  a 

interior ;   capsules  two,   one    seeded.     Two  curious  book  called  Delphi  Phsnicizantes,  &c. 

speeies ;  one  a  native  of  New  Grenada,  the  to  which  were  added  some  other  tracts.    Hil 

other  of  India.  chief  design  in  this  work  is  to  prove  that  the 

DICHORD,  in  music,  the  name  given  to  heathen  mytholoicical  stories  were  corruptions 

the  two-stringed  lyre,  said  to  have  been  invent-  of  the  scrijuure  histories  of  the  Old  Testament, 

cd   by  the  Egyptian  Mercury.     A|jollodorus  In  1 684  Dr.  Dickinson  removed  to  London, 
aoeounts  for  its  invention  in  the  following  man- 
ner: "  Mercury,'*  says  he,  '*  walking  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Nile,  happened  to  strike  his 

foot  against  the  shell  of  a  tortoise,  the  flesh  of  cmeri  Mosaici,  &c.  in  which  it  is  proved  that 

which  had  been  dried  away  by  the  heat  of  the  the  method  of  the  creation  of  the  universe,  ac» 

•on,  and  nothing  left  of  its  contents  but  the  cording  to  the  principles  of  true  philosophy,  is, 

nerves  and  cartilages ;  he  was  so  pleased  with  in  a  concise  and  seneral  way,  laid  down  by 

the  sound  it  produced,  that  he  thence  conceiv-  Moses.     He  died  m   I707t  and  was  buried  in 

ed  the  idem  of  a  lyre,  which  he  afterwards  con-  thechurchof  St.  Martin-in-the- fields  ( JVatkint). 

Mmcted  in  the  form  of  a  tortoise,  and  strung  it  DICKSON  I  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 

with  the  dried  sinews  of  animals."  {Busly.)  class  cryptogamia,  order  Alices.  Fructification, 

This  relation  of  A|)ollodorus  will  serve  lo  in  roundish,  distinct  marginal  dots ;  involucre 
explain  a  passage  in  the  third  ode  of  the  fourth  double:  one  from  the  surface  opening  out- 
hook  of  Horace :  namely^  wards  ;  the  other  from  the  inflated  margin  of 

OT«^.  J-  •-      -^^  the  front,   oAen  embracing  the  former,  openr 

Testudinis  auress  .  \      t^.^  -^     «ii  -..l.iJ- 

r^  • .      •           n*    •    ^               f  ms  inwards.    Thirteen  species ;  alt  exotics. 

Dolcem  qu*  .wepiium,  P.«n,  tempera*!  biCOCCOUS.  or  flro-CRAiBED  ca^- 
On.ut»(^a<H)uepiic.l.us  klz.  {cap,„ln  dcecca.)     In  botany,  con.ist- 
DoiMtm  cycDi,  .•  Iibeal.  sonuu. !  .^^  ^f  iwo  cohering  grafn.  or  eeiu/  wilh  one 
This  passage  has  been  often  looked  upon  as  seed  in  each, 
an  extravmsQsnt  whim  of  the  poet.   But,  allow-  DICOTYLEDONOUS,  in    botany,    ap- 
ing thai  he  was  acquainted  wnh  the  writings  jdied  to  those  plants  which  have  seeds  tliatfplit 
oiUie  Athenian  mythologist,  the  thought  ex-  into  two  lobes  in  germinating. 
hibited  in  the  above  lines  is  as  natural  as  it  is  DICRANUM,  in  botany,  a  eenus  of  the 
hcnatiful;  and  tbe  muse  might  give  even  to  class  cryptogamia,  order  musci.    Capsuleovate, 
mate  fishes  (or  the  shells  of  tbe  Testudines  oblonxy  fringe  simple,  of  sixteen  broadish,  in- 
Aqoaiicc)  the  melodious  voice  of  the  swan,  fleeted,  cloven  teeth.  Sixty-one  species ;  mostly 
SceLTRC.  natives  of  our  own  country^  which  may  be 
DICHOTOMOUS  STEM,  in  botany,  ap-  aubarranged  into 

Cied  loa  forked  stem ;  whence  the  term  might  A.  Plants  with  leaves  two*rowed,  and  com- 

\  rendered  furcate  or  forked :    but  neither  of  pressed, 

these  terms  express  the  full  meaning  of  dicho-  B.  Plants  with  leaves  pointing, 

tamoos,  excepting  perhaps  when  a|»plied  to  The  dicranium  or  dicranum   i'y  in  ail  its 

calanunthiiy  which  ickioiD  procecdi  to  species,  exquisitely  beautiful  and  elegAiti.    We 
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have  selertrd  two  of  the  species  in  the  buiani-  jiroclaiin  ^var,  levy  forces,  conduct  them  sciinst* 

cnl  plaie  LXX,  which  are  as  follow  :  an  cneniv,  and  disband  them  at  his  pleasure, 

1).  osmiuvliiMde^.    (  lose-leaveil,  fern  fork-  He  punislied  as  he  pleased,  and  from  his  de* 

ino«!i,  with  crtci  >ti'ni:  leaves  imbricate,  in  two  cision  there  lav  no  appeal,  at  least  till  later 

ranks.  »heai  hi  ii)E,  elliptic  ;  lanceolate,  flatten-  times.    This  office,  so  respectable  and  ill  ustrioos 

III  l.iif*rally ;  fruit  stalk  terminal.     A  native  of  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  became  odi- 

i.\c  IXtwn'and  WickIow  mountains  in  Ireland ;  ous  by  the  {perpetual  usurpations  of  Syllaand  J. 

:ind  •  \*asirnanv  i%)und  in  Scotland  and  Car*  Caesar;  and  after  the  death  of  the  latter  the 

mn-    <'iire.     Pcnrnnial ;  produces  fruit  in  the  Roman  senate  passed  a  decree  which  for  ever 

»prit  ..  forbade  the  election  of  another  dictator  in 

1).   ru>cescens.      Brown    fork  moss.      Stem  Rome, 
branchti' ;  leaves  sulkilate,  carinate,  cur\-Ila-        Dictator,  is  now  used  to  signify  one  io- 

trrnl ;  pe«  I  uncle  solitary,   from  a  small  sheath ;  %*ested  with  absolute  auihoritv;  or  one  whose 

capsule  obovate,  curvetl,  fnrrowcd.     First  dis-  credit  or  authority  enables  him  to  direct  the 

covercil  by  Or,  Smith  in  1/82,  in  Rivelston  conduct  ofotticrs. 
wood  near  Edinburgh.  DiCTATC^RIAL.  a.  (from  diciaiar.)  Au- 

DICROTIC.  idicnticMS.  pulsus,  from  ^i;,  thoritativc;  confident:  dogmatical  (IF a// j). 
twico.  and  K.ifw,  to  strike. >     A  term  given  to  a         DICTATORSHIP,  s.  (from  diciaUr,)  1. 

pulse  in  which  the  artery  relxinnds  after  sirik-  The  office  of  a  dictator  {Woiton^.,     8.  An* 

inc.  so  as  u)  c.nivcv  the  sensation  of  a  double  thoritv  ;  insolent  coiilidence  {I}rifden), 
puViiion.  DICTAaURE.  5.  CJif/«/iirfl,  Laiino  Thr 

DR*TAMNL'S.  (cfir/amnw,  from  Diciam^  otVice  of  a  dictator;  dictatorship. 
mhs,  a  citv  v.\  iVte,  on  whose  mountains  it        Dl'CTION.  i.   {diction^  French.)    Style; 

en^ws.^     Fr..xinc)b;  bastard  or  while  dittany,  laneuage;  expression  (Dri^cfrii). 
In  Kitany,  a  genus  of  the  class  decandria,  order        DICTION  .ARY,  a  colkciion,  r>r  cauSogoe 

monosyni.1.     Calyx   ti\r-lcaveJ;    petals    five,  of  all  the  wonls  of  a  language,  or  art,  wiih  their 

spreading;  lUaments  s^uinklei)  with  glandular  $igni6cations:  ranged  in  the  order  of  the  alpln- 

dois :  capsules  nvo.  united.     One  species  only,  bet. 

D.  albus :  a  nau\c  of  iicnnany  and  Fnni>e,        What  the  Latins,  and  we  after  tben,  call 

with  i.:m  wlu!c  ilt^kwer;,  emitting  mfLimuialJe  dictionary,  the  Greeks  called  lexicon. 
(vlcaMis  criUtti.1.     Tne  root  of  the  plant  uas         There  are  two  principal  manners  of  wrttiag : 

formerly  in  me^licinal  iise;  when  fresh,  it  has  iu  the  one,  whicn  we  may  call  scientifir.  we 

a  mOkieraidy  strpng,  not  disagreeable,  smril.  proeevd  I'rom  ideas,  and  things,  to  wonl*;  ilai 


Ftvrreily  it  was  mr.eh  used  as  a  stomachic,  i:F,  wefir^i  by  down  the  thing,  ihei  the 

lo:iic.  ^:c.  but  i<  pow  fallc;i  into  disuse.  it  is  called  by.     This  is  the  way  of  difcovciT* 

niCTAMNCSCKKTICCS.     Dittjny  of  or  invention;  because  the  thing  oo^rhi  «>  be 

Crete.     Tne(r.nc»of  ::ti»  plaoi,  oricnnuQi  die-  br^t  found,  before  it  is  nameti."  In  this  way 

tamnix;  roiii>  ::'.rer*oribus  :o::  eni*tfi>,   >piois  wc  come  frv'm  simple  and  common  iJeas^  lo 

r.»r.*.v.  .b«<,  of  I.. ;-..<'»:<,  *.r^  r.ov.  rarely  n«»i ;  cv^mulex  ot.e>. 

nry  n.v. f  Kec."".  r<v.^.Tv.^*nv  *•:  a^cunKro^ojuc  Tnc  ciher  i*  didaciic.  ja<:  the  rever«  cfibe 
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DICTION  A  R  Y. 

Of  such  art,  the  dictionary  of  a  language,  the  a  village  or  a  hillock  ;  the  history  of  a  nation, 

history  of  that  language.    The  one  relates  that  and  ihe  life  of  a  siniele  person, 
such  an  art,  or  such  and  such  |)arts  ihcreof,        T(»  say  no  moie,  the  dictionary  of  an  art 

stand  so  and  so;  are  managed  so  and  so ;  and  the  standn  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the  history 

result  so  and  so:  the  other,  that  such  and  such  thereof,  that  the  history  of  a  people  dries  to  the 

m  word  is  used  as  synonymous  to  such  and  such  lives  of  all  the  considerahle  and  active  persons 

others.     The  dictionary-\\  ritcr  is  nm  suppfjsed  coinixHinR  it.  Their  difference  is  only  as  to  the 

to  have  any  hand  in  the  thin^^hc  relates;  he  is  |>oint  of  sight;  the  eye  bein;;£  supfiosra  so  near 

no  OKI  re  concerned  to  make  the  iniproveinrnts,  m  the  one  case,  as  to  see  the  parts  distinctly; 

or  ettablibh  the  s'mnifications,  than  is  the  his-  and  in  the  other  so  far  oft',  as  to  take  in  tne 

torian  to  achieve  the  actions  he  relates.  whole  ccHupletely  :  whence  the  one  skives  you 

The  diflerence  between  what  we  commonly  all  ihe  incidents  ;  the  other  only  the  greater, 
call  the  history  of  an  art,  and  a  dictionary  of  it'.  In  effect,  the  one  is  all  concerted  to  one  point 
is  only  circumstantial ;  arising  from  the  differ-  of  view,  most  favourable  to  the  whole,  and  the 
eot  views  of  the  two  sorts  of  authors :  the  one  ^^re-.iter  parts ;  the  other  to  many ;  the  eye  be- 
chiefly  regardii  the  time  and  order,  when  each  idr  shifted  for  e<ich  part,  lo  furnish  an  adequatt 
step,  each  a<lvance,  was  first  made  ;  i.  e.  how  representation  uf  each. 

it  stood  with  resiject  to  such  and  si:ch  xras,  or  Our  readers  will  not,  we  trust,  judge  of  our 
periods  of  time;  and  mi^lit  more  properly  Ik:  work,  by  the  description  we  have  here  given  of 
called  the  chronology  of  the  art:  the  otheri  re-  a  dictionary.  I^ct  it  t>e  recollected  that  ours  is 
^rding  chiefly  the  obje<:t  or  intention  of  the  nieant  to  be  something  more;  and  that  wu  have 
art,  reuites  iis  present  cim^titution,  and  how  it  taken  all  the  arlvantages  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
proceeds  to  attain  the  end  proposed.  You  may  ject  would  afford  us :  we  have  frequently  made 
add,  that  the  former  primarily  considers  what  ourselves  delinquenu  against  strict  rule/forour 
is  .passed,  or  already  advanced  ;  the  other  also,  reader's  benefit.  A  dictionary,  by  our  own 
what  is  present,  or'retnains  to  be  done.  And  confession,  is  to  lie  a  history;  and  yet  we  have 
if  you  will  likewise  add  this,  that  the  history  not  kept  so  close  to  that  form  as  to  abandon 
intcmiizes  divers  foreign  and  accidental  cir-  the  benefit  of  all  others.  In  the  btisiness  of 
cumstaiices  with  the  discovery^  which  the  die-  mathematics,  for  instance,  the  resular  way 
tionary  abstracts  and  sets  aside,  and  so  reduces  would  be  to  relate  or  enumerate  tne  several 
it  nearer  to  science,  you  will  have  the  full  and  matters  belonging  thereto,  without  investigat- 
adcquate  difference lictween  them,  'l^us,  the  ing  or  denioii>irating  their  truth:  demonstra* 
makingj^of  the  first  lyre  (see  Dichord)  is  re-  tion<,  strictly  s|)eaking,  have  nothing  to  do  in 
latcd  with  some  circumstances  which  have  n(»  »  dictionary,  no  more  than  authentic  instni- 
place  in  the  proper  structure  of  the  instnmiciit,  mentt,  declarations.  Ike,  in  a  history.  To  de« 
and  may  therefore,  without  impro[iriety,  lie  nionstraie  the  several  properties  and  relations, 
CHnitted  in  the  dictionary,  which  only  takr;  in  e.  gr.  of  lines,  aii;;le«,  numl»er8,  &c.  in  a  dic- 
(necessarily)  what  l>clongs  to  the  art,  or  artists  tionary,  were  an  indiscretion  as  great  as  for  n 
in  general,  not  what  belongs  to  some  one  of  them,  historian  to  produce  certificates  and  copies  of 

The  whole,  in  effect,  amounts  to  this,  that  parish-regr-lors,  of  the  births,  burials,  mar- 
the  first  time  of  doing  a  thing  is  related  by  the  riages,  Ace.  of  the  several  persons  whose  actions 
historian  with  the  se%'eral  particulars,  which  in  he  relates.  And  yet,  on  some  extraordinary  oc- 
any  way,  though  occasionally  only,  and  re-  casions,  we  would  not,  even  in  a  mere  dic- 
moCely,  affected  it:  whereas,  tne  lexicographer  tionary,  omit  to  give  demonstrations;  where, 
coming  afterwards,  keeps  more  closely  and  for  instance,  there  was  any  thing  very  interest- 
severely  to  the  point,  and  relates  noihinp;  but  ing,  no\'el,  not  easily  effected,  or  very  import- 
what  is  essential ;  i.  e.  the  6rst  time  the  thing  ant:  a  practice  tike  which  historian:!  them- 
is  considered  as  now  arising;  a  new  prorluction  selves  frequently  give  into ;  though  it  be  a  Con- 
or phenomenon,  from  some  analogous  prin-  fessed  irregularity,  as  it  breaks  in  upon  the 
ciple;  and  therefore  we  attend  to  the  foreign  unity  of  the  narration.  But  we  are  far  from 
causes  that  brousht  it  forth  :  %vhcreas,  after-  the  views  of  certain  dictionary- writers,  who 
wardsy  we  consider  it  as  arising  from  a  pre-  seem  to  think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  demon- 
existent  theory,  or  the  prescription  of  an  artist,  stratc  e\-ery  thins  that  is  capable  of  deinonstra- 
and  thus  resolve  the  cause  into  the  art  itself.  tion.     This  is  directly  lo  forget  the  nature  of 

Any  other  difference  which  may  >eem  to  be  their  svork  ;  and  to  flis|X'nsi*  with  the  rule^. 

between  the  two,  is  only  as  to  more  or  less  yar-  both  to  their  own  and  the  reader's  cost.    How 

titular;  which,  indeed,  is  a   thin;^  that  em-  dear,  tor  example,  must  a  competent  demon- 

barrasses  and  amuses  us  on  many  occasions,  stratiouofmostof  Euclid*spropt>»itionsbe. pur- 

thnsy  in  mere  ei%'il  histories,  if  one  relate  the  chased  in  this  way.    The  reader  must  be  at 

aeries  of  a  campaign,  another  the  bombardment  the  fiains  of  picking  it  piece-meal  out  of  twenty 

^a  town,  and  a  third  the  wounding  and  death  several  parts  of  the  book,  where  the  alphabet 

•fa  general  officer;  though  the  latter  subjects  has  happened  to  cast  it.     And  for  what  is  all 

beonlypart  of  the  former,  j^et  the  first  will  be  this?  Why,  to  make  the  dictionary  do  the 

ilid  to  have  cooiposed  a  piece  of  history,  the  business  ot  £uclid*s  elements ;  for  which  it  is 

a  piece  offortification,  and  the  tliird  a  the  most  unfit  in  the  world.    You  might  with 

of  surgery.     And  yet  there  is  no  other  equal  propriety  make  an  ozier  basket  supply 

!nce  between  them,   than  between  the  tne  omce  of  a  pleasure  boat;  or  a  sword- 

gBOfraphj  c^a  country,  tod  the  topography  of  pummel  that  of  a  portmanteau ;  as  Paracelsus 
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ymiitmlmmJmar.    MtteBtunnandlMlM,  ibnr.  wiihoot  m 

huwiinr,  have  it^nd  ■  neinn  of  the  mahoi  it  b  often  Uk«n  ■ 

■f tkcdKtioaarf'Wii(et«,iriihihiMcafthcbit-  atomm,  te. 

■  of  an,  and  the  aMtbor  of  fpttma :  tbii  4.  Aa  fjnn  it 


hen  afi|j)ie(l  to  reli^utRH- 


nployeil  to  tiei'ote  the  «i 


DMcnl  |rfan  eaniei  with  ii  manj  ■dvantago,  lernal  ajijMBianee  of  Codie* ;  tu.  in  a  Kftunte 
wjA  ejinaariiiwiy  Jew  and  mhU  daadran-  *cme,  ii  it  apptwd  to  traioding,  denoniigib* 
(jgH :  it  baa,  wmt^KK,  hem  adopted  in  tha    particalar  nMMe  or  m.innrr  in  which  (£)  it 


I  iMrii.     See   EacTi 


Pakoloki*. 


DicnovAST  or  thb  Emcliih   lam* 
.    "nw  dawi  of  avciy  diciiooary 
e  ti  M  oj&B,  in  dw  moat  aecnn 


syUopian,  IN. 

s  emplmol  10  it- 
made  of  proceiliiic  nub> 
w;  05,  ihc  formi  of  )«•( 


aim  ila  amiiuig.    The  dictioaaiy.irhiefa  does  lorai. 

thb  in  Ibe  mow  accnraic  oaanner  n  the  mmm  <|oalii 

•iaifklfc    Thoefafa  lb*  princifMJ  Mody  of  a  impci , 

!i liiiigiiiifcir niifllil >i lir.  in ilii i iliiiil  Mdiduatc. 

wUeh  will  be  hot  adnpud  Ihr  that  poipoaE.  ?.  But  when  lii^Ji 

Dr.  Jahaaon,  whb  gnat  laboar,  ha*  csllcctad  compared  with  onr  nnoilicr,  tli 

•hanrioiMawHUMofcvetTWMd,  andquo»-  rmpIoTed  to  dear. 

€dlheaniharitica:  bnt,  would  it' not  ha*o  been  >hafie  or  figure ;  I 

an  (MporcoMtrt  if  he  bad  ^vtn  an  accnnte  inc  from  a  tree  ii 

■*-*"■ '•' ^-tmeaningoferaf  wocdf  altboi^,  in  ibbi 

n  whieb  it  oo^t  i»  be  Ice.  aid  not  ibe  e 

aigRaicat  pcoprie^i  ibewed  comtitDte  (be 

iMia  fnxn  ibatoriimal  meai 

nhaJaahrfWiJiihid-aa 

j  and  find  the  pfcetae  luniu  ptriou  ao  anatii:r<I 

bqand  which  iteonid  not  beemplajcd  wiih-  form:  a*  a  kma  of  sii 

am  hewing  a  airieni  r ipurwian  I  Wtb  ibb  g.  Byan  emtj  unu 

<nt»,  h  wonU  haae  bam  wtcaiMiy  M  eahibit  aLo  a«iuired  the  nan 

the  nice  diMineliana  diat  taka  |4aBe  bwween  Thii  a»y  pcihap 


wwda  iririah  aieneariyiynnwjatMw.  Without 
thii,  ■any  woida  can  oah  be  defined  In  aaeh 

*..  -^Tt  tb«  nwM  be        ---  - 

M.    Wem^tj 


tcmul  ammgcmcnt  of  pnn, 

B.  ftom  tlien2;tilir  appeniancc  ofa  nniafctr 
of  pciaont  airangtd   in   otie   long  tcM,  neb 

-    -       -      ■      „    jomclimca    oJU  ■ 

eni5,  S.-C.     AikI, 
wa.  ilie  sculitMfftai 

--     -  -,  , ...iieiosiveroraeidfaef 

the  plat)  of  an  English  Dictionaiv  compMH 
upon  philoMpfaical  principle) :  bin,  baidn  lh> 
' ' -ltd,  ilWrttie 


oiany  oihcti  which  wouH  requite  particolu 

,  n{~bnt  thall  cooient  attention  in  the  execution  o(  a  worit  of  ll^ 

oonelrea  with  ^rii^  the  followittf  ^wmple,  kind.     In  theEnoli^h  bn^us^e,  agi««lnuM 

10  (how  how  a  dicliDTuKy  of  the  kngliih  Ian-  of  lermt  nccur,  wliich  d^niitr   niBtm  utidet 

gUMe  mijjhi  bciiiore>diaDlageaiMlycoin[MM.  certain  grneral  Farnis  or  cinumitaDccs.  wilb- 

Form,  lulul.     The  external  ippeaiBncc  uf  out  rca»dii>g  the  mmutt  iliitniiiei  thm  (uy 

■nj  object,  when  conaideinJ  only  with  mpcct  take  place  ;  aa  the  word  cloth,  whicb  deDMI 

10  ihapeor  figure.    Thtt  tctm  therefore,  in  the  ma'tcras  maauractuted  iiitaapanicular  ftin 

literal  unie,  can  only  be  applied  ID  the  objecti  including  under    it  all   the  varietj   of  ittdfl 

or  the  a^t  and  totich  {  and  ii  nearly  lyiiony-  manufaciurcd  in  that  partictilat  way,  of  wliat< 

moiM  with  figure;  but  they  diiler  in  tome  re-  evrrmatcriils,  coloun,  textuTt,orfineBe«lbif 

ipecti.      Form   may  be  employed   to  dcnate  maybe,    Theiame  may  be  laid  ofwood,  inn, 

more  rude  and  unfinithcd  thape* :  figure,  iho»e  yarn,       '      " "~ ' '  "' 

which  are  more  pcifect  and  tesuhr.     Form 

.   can  never  be  employed  without  denoting  mil-  _.  ,      

ter  I  whereai  figure  may  be  employed  in  the  olhen  oilmit  or  refuie  it  accorditig  to  the  £t 

■bttnct :  thua  we  lay,  a  square  ori  tnansular  ferentcircumtianceiinwhich  they  are  conridtt 


lay  oe,  i  ne  lame  may  dc  hio  di  wood,  nvt 
arn,  and  a  great  variety  of  term*  of  the  aaaa 
laiiire.snixe  of  which  cannot  atMmcaay|da- 
ol)  while  othen  admit  of  it  iii  all  caMi,  ad 


t  tquarc  or  ttianniUr  form. 
And  in  the  lame  mauner  we  uy,  the  finiie  of 
B  houte ;  but  we  muil  deaote  the  instance 
which  forais  that  figure,  if  we  iiie  the  wc^ 
fiirtu  J  a*,  a  cloud  of  ilie  form  ofa  houie.  Sec. 
See  FiGtiits. 

e.  In  conirait  to  iiregnlarily  or  confu*! 


ictionaiy,  therefore,  all  ihi*  n 
of  csies  ought  to  be  drarly  and  ditlincttj  poinl- 
ed  out  under  each  particiiUr  article:  tbtabthc 
more  necewary,  as  lome  of  iheaewonb  ban 
othcT*  formed  from  thcni,  which  miabt  be 
readily  miiuken  for  theirplural*,  atttKM^lbqr 
have  a  very  diScrent  lignification  i  aa  dMbch 


Ai  beauty  taonut  exiat  without  farm,  it  ii  by     which  doea  nut  denote  any  number  of 
a  tipnre  of  tpecch  employed  to  denote  beauty,     or  different  kindtofcloth,  but  ' 

order,  itc.  t-u.  i-.ii_.  :_  ■_  ..  ■n.n 

1.  Ai  form  reapecti  only  tlic external appear- 
afico  of  bodici,  without  regard  to  their  imetoal 
1,  It  it,  by  a  figure  of  ipeech,  employed 


■xxl 


0  tltcK  quulitiei,  lodenoie  empiy    paru  of  vcgMibica 


I.  tubif.    A  lolid  lubstanee,  of  whiA 
the  tnmki  and  biviiehei  of  itcei  comut. 
1 .  Thit  term  it  employed  to  denote  tbe  H 
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ferm  or  circumitanocs  ihey  are  found.    Nor  Critich m  and  on  Man,  Akfnside*a  Pleasares 

doo  this  lerni  admit  of  a  plural  with  prppictv,  of  the  Imacinationy  &c. 

onlcM  in  the  circumstances  after-mentioneil :  DtDArPEH,   in    ornithology*    the  little 

fer  me  say,  many  different  kinds  of  wood»  in  grehe,  or  colymbus  minor. 

prefereDcctomany  kinds  of  woods ;  or*  we  say,  DrDASCA'LIC.   a.    (2tiaaxax»x^.)    Pre« 

cak,  Mihp  or  elm  wood,  not  woods.  ceptive ;  didactic  {Prior). 

S.  But  where  we  want  to  contrast  wood  of  To  Dl/DDER.  v.  a.  {diddem,  Tcut)  To 

oce  naality  or  country  with  that  of  another,  it  qoakc  with  cold  ;  to  shiver  {Skinner). 

admiis  of  a  plural :  for  we  say,  white  woods  DIDE^PUIS.     Opossum.     In  zoology, 

vt  in  general  softer  than  red ;  or  West  Indian  a  genus  of  the  class  numimalia,  order  ferae* 

voods  are  in  general  of  greater  specific  gravity  Fore-teeth    minute,    rounded;    upper,    ten^ 

ifaao  the  European  woods:  but  unless  where  intermediate  two  longer;  lower  eight;  inter* 

^  colour,  or  some  quality  which  distioguishes  mediate  two  broader,  very  short :  tusks  long ; 

iftom  growing  wood,  is  mentioned,  this  plu-  grinders  crenate :  tongue  fringed  with  papillx; 

ni ought  aa  much  as  possible  to  be  avoided,  as  a  pouch  (in  many)  abdominal,  covenng  the 

f  dwavs  sunesis  an  idea  of  growing  wood.  teati.    This  tribe  is  chiefly  found  in  America ; 

3.  Wood  likewise  denotes  a  number  of  trees  living  in  holes  in  woody  places,  burrowing  in 

ffowing  near  one  another ;  being  nearly  syno-  the^  earth,  and  climbing  trees  by  means  of 

BTQiou^  with  fore«L     (Sec  Fokest).     In  this  their  prehensile  tail;  they  move  slowly,  and 

B  of  a  plural;  as,  "  Yc  feedonbirdt,  especially  poultry,  insects,  worms. 


it  always  admits 

woods  and  wilds  whose  solitary  gloom,  (Sec.**  and  vegetables.'  Feet  usually  fi\'e-toed,  dtvid- 

Farther,  it  is  evident  that  a  dictionary  cannot  ed;  the  oreat  toe  remote:  penis  mostly  con* 

bejcckooed complete  without  expbiningobso-  cealcd,  gUns  divided.      Females    have  one, 

lele  words  i  and  if  the  terms  of  the  several  pro-  two,  or  three  abdominal  pouches,  which  can 

viadal  dialects  were  likewise  given,  it  would  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure ;  in  which  the 

be  of  great  utility :  nor  would  this  take  much  youn^  are  hid  in  time  of  danger,  and  which  are 

tioie;  because  a  number  of  these  words  need  sometimes  found  in  the  males.    Ninet^  spe- 

■0  other  explanation  than  to  mark  along  with  cies ;  omitting  the  two  species  of  kangiiroo 

tJicm  the  worda  which  had  cumc  in  their  pbce,  which  are  united  under  the  same  genus  in 

when  there  happened  to  be  one  perfectly  syno-  the  Linn^an  system  of  Gmellin,  but  are  sepa- 

root:  and  in  those  cases  where  the  same  rated  and  formed  into  a  distinct  genus  by  Dr. 

could  not  be  expressed  in  modem  language  Shaw,  who  denoi|iinates  the  kanguroo  genua 

without  a  periphrasis,  it  would  be  of  use  to  ex-  macrojios :  and  thie  two  species  into  which  he 

abin  ibem  distinctly :  so  that,  when  a  writer  has  divided  it,  m.  major,  and  m.  minor  ok 

Miiid  himself  at  a  loss  for  a  terqi,  and  obliged  kansnroo,  and  kanguroo*rat. 

laseaich  for  one  beyond  the  bounds  uf  our  own  Ine  following  are  the  species  chiefly  entitled 

hitgniBC,  he  might  take  one  of  these,  when  he  to  notice : 

fiamd  that  it  v.'as  expressive  and  energetic,  in  1.  D.  opossum.    Virginian  opossum.  Two 

inference  to  another  drawn  from  a  foreign  varieties. 

BogD^fe.    This  would  at  least  have  one  good  a.  Tail  hairy  near  the  base ;  region  of  the 

c«ct:  it  would  make  our  language  more  fixed  eye-brows  paler :  head  acute;  ears  longish 

aod  stable,    not  to  say  more  accurate   and  oval. 

praciM,  than  by  borrowing  from  foreign  Ian-  C.  Back  dark -brown,  belly  yellowish :  ears 

gMKes.  short,  round.     Both  have  from  five  to 

DICTUM,   is  used  for  an  arbitraniept  or  seven  teats.    General  size  rather  smaller 

i*^rd.  than  a  common  cat :  general  measure  from 

DlCTVS  CRETENSIS,  an  ancient  histo-  sixteen  to  twenty  inches  from  the  tip  oC 
nan,  who  sened  under  Idomeneus,  king  of  the  nose  to  the  tail :  which  in  the  first 
Crete,  at  the  siege  of  Troy ;  of  which  cxpedi-  variety  is  longer  than  the  body,  in  the  se- 
tioD  he  wrote  an  account.  This  work  is  said  cond  shorter;  has  a  disagreeable  smell; 
10  ha\e  been  the  foundation  of  Homer*s  Iliad.  and  a  grunting  squeak  in  its  voice. 
TiK  b<M>k  which  is  extant  under  his  name  is  The  generation  of  this  species  of  didelphis, 
IpDerally  admitted  to  be  a  forgery  of  the  fif-  and  of  those  s|>ecies  in  general  which  are  pos- 
tern h  century.  sesscd  of  pouches  or  marsupia,  has,  till  very 

DID  of  do.  (tiT>,  Saxon.)  1.  T^c  preterit  lately,  remained  a  matter  ot  ^reat  doubt,  and 

nfoo.      9.  The  sign  of  the  i)reierim|>erfoct  even  to  the  present  moment  is  not  cleared  up 

teas;.    3.  It  is  sometimes  men  emphatically;  satisfactorily.     From  observations  made  on  the 

S3, 1  did  really  love  him.                               '  d.  gigantea,  macropus  major,  or  kanguroo,  in 

DIDACTIC,  in  the  schools,  signifies  the  our  own  country,  it  has  been  lone  ascertained 

ninner  of  speaking:,  or  writing,  adapted  to  teach  that  the  young  fetus  (for  it  can  be  hardly  called 

or  explain  the  nature  of  things.    The  word  is  otherwise)  receives  its  birth,  and  is  admitted  in 

fanned  from  the  Greek  lijoffxw,  doceo,  I  teach,  a  very  diminutive  and  unformed  state,  into  the 

Iliere  are  many  words  that  arc  only  used  in  poucn  of  the  mother,  aod  adheres  to  the  teat 

the  didactic  and  doj^matic  way ;  and  there  are  appropriated  to  it  with  peculiar  and  alm'ost  in* 

•any  work>,    ancient  and  modem,   both  in  tractable  resistance.    All  that  we  are  acquaint- 

pRMe  and  verse,  written  after  this  method  :  ed  with  beyond  this  has  been  privately  noticed 

«Kh  are  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,    Lucrttius's  by  professor  Barton  of  Philadelphia,  and  will 

poem  De  Rerum   Natura,  Pope*s  Essays  on  soon  be,  but  never  has  been  yet,  communicated 
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to  the  public,  in  a  series  of  memoirs  upon  this  than  the  body :  two  middle  toes  of  the  hud 

interesting  subject.    He  divides  the  gestation  feet  united.    Inhabits  the  Molucca  islands; 

of  d.  Virginia,  which  he  calls  d.  woopink,  supposed  also  to  inhabit  Australasia  ;  u  timid, 

into  uterine  and  marsupial ;  the  first  occupies  andresemblesthesquirrelinToiceandmannerof 

a  period  of  from  twonty-two  to  twenty-six  days :  eatins;  teats  from  two  to  four ;  as  many  joang. 

the  animal  is  then  discharged  from  tlie  uterus,  9.  D.  volans.      Pentanrus,  or  flying  opos- 

and  weighs  nut  more  than  a  single  grain  in  sum.    A  broad,  hairy  membrane,  exteoaing 

common  ;  by  some  means  we  are  not  yet  ac-.  from  the  middle  of  the  fore-legs  to  the  flntjoint 

qnainted  with,  it  is  almost  immediately  in-  of  the  hind-legs,  not  including  the  tail.  Diha« 

traduced  into  the  marsupium,  and  adheres  to  bits  Australasia;   body  twenty  inches  long: 

iu  appropriate  teat;  here  it  continues  about  tail  twenty-two  :  its  general  appearance  it  tmt 

fifij  days  before  it  becomes  of  the  size  of  a  of  a  flying  stjuirrel;  and  its  size,  colours,  and 

house  mouse,  and  is  able  to  quit  occasionally  form,  conspire  to  render  it  one  of  the  most 

its  new domiciliom, acquiring  upon  the  average  beautiful  or  quadrupeds, 

about  nine  ^ins  a  day :  and  while  the  mar-  10.  D.  sciurea.    Squirrel  opossum.     A  U« 

saptal  gestation  is  advancing,  a  second  uterine  teral  flying  membrane ;  body  grey  above :  suowy 

gestation  is  proceeding  at  the  same  time.  beneatn ;  tail  prehensile,  very  hairy,  black  to- 

2.  D.  philander.  Brazil  opossnm.  Tail  wards  the  tip.  Size  of  a  squirrel;  eyes  Mack 
bushy  at  the  base ;  ears  pendulous ;  teats  four :  and  full  ;  pouch  large ;  a  black  stripe  down 
whisKcrs  six  rows;  margin  of  the  orbits  dusk^;  the  head  and  back.  Inhabits  Australasia  1  ii 
feet  whitish  ;  naked  part  of  the  tail  whitish  torpid  bv  day,  but  extremely  active  by  night: 
with  brown  spots.    Inhabits  South  America ;  a  very  eletcant  quadruped, 

length  nine  inches ;  of  the  tail  fourteen.  DIDE'LTA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dasi 

3.  D.  marsuptalis.  Amboyna  opossum,  syngenesia,  order  polygamia  friistranea.  Re- 
Teats  eight,  within  the  pouch^  Tail  length  of  ceptade  bristly ;  seeds  crowned  with  many- 
thebody.  Inhabits  Amboyna :  size  of  a  cat:  leaved  chaff;  calyx  double;  the  outer  about 
its  flesh  is  said  to  be  pleasant.  three-leaved,  inner  many -leaved.  Two^>eciei! 

4*  D.  marina.     Marmose.     Tail  hairy  at  both  natives  of  the  Cape,  and  annual  plants, 

the  base;  a  fold  including  the  teats,  which  are  DIDEROT  (Dionysius),  a  French  writer, 

from  ten  to  fourteen ;  claws  acnte  :  teeth  four-  born  at  Langres  in  1713.     He  bettled  early  it 

feen,  cylindrical.    Inhabits  South  America ;  Paris,  where  he  soon  procured  friends  by  his 

cats  fruits,  grain,  roots,  and  fishes:  slow  and  wit  and  talents.    In  1740,  he  published  Pen« 

stupid:    six  inches  long;    tail  same  length,  s^s  Philosophiques,  which  was  afterwards ie« 

Pouchless.  printed  under  the  title  of  Etrennes  aux  Esuriti 

5.  D.  cayopollin.  Mexican  opossum.    This  forts.    In  1746,  he  was  concerned  in  a  Medi- 

is  another  of  the  few  pouchless  species  of  this  cal  Dictionary,  which  suggested  to  him  the  idea 

cenus.     Tail  larger  than  the  body ;  margin  of  of  aDictionuaire  Encyclop^lique;  which,  with 

Uie  orbits  black:  length  of  the  body  six  inches;  the  assistance  of  powerful  asisociates,    heat 

of  the  tail  generally  eleven,   whilish  spotted  length  completed.  His  share  in  this  great  wrork 

with  chesnut,  hairy  at  the  base :  grinders  uppcr^  was  very  large,  and  the  whole  of  the  articles  on 

five  on  each  side.    Inhabits  the  mountains  of  arts  and  trade  were  furnishtrd  by  him.     While 

New  Spain  ;  lives  in  trees,  in  which  it  brings  he  was  engaged  in  the  Encyclop^ie,  he  wrote 

forth  its  young,  who  cling  close  lo  the  dam  some  other  works ;  as  a  licentious  novel,  called 

when  alarmed.  Hijnux  Indiscrets,  and  two  comedies,  the  Fils 

t).    D.   dorsigera.      Merian    opossum.      So  Natnral,  and  the  P^re  de  Famille.     In  1749, 

named  from  madame  Merian,  wno  has  intro-  ap{)eared  his  Letters  to  the  Blind,  the  freesen- 

duced'a  figure  of  it  into  her  splendid  work  on  timcnls  in  which  occasioned  his  bcino:  impri- 

the  insects  of  Surinam.  Tail  hairy  at  the  base ;  soned  for  six  months  at  Vincennes.     On  reco- 

longer  than  the  body,  whitish  ;  of  the  male  veriii^  hi^  liberty  he  wrote  a  letter  on  the  Deaf 

siKittcd,  brownish,  naked  ;  ears  naked,  sharp ;  and  Dumb,  in  which  he  throws  out  a  variety 

claws  of  the  fnre  feet  obtuse,  of  the  hind  feet  of  reReciions  on  miscellaneous  stibjects.     His 

sharp.     Inhabits  Surinam;    burrows  in  the  other  works  are  :   1.  Principles  of  Moral  Phi« 

ground  ;  is  without  pouch,  but  has  five  or  six  losonhy.     2.  Reflections  on  the  Interpretation 

teats;  brings  five  or  six  young,  which  when  in  of  r^ature.     3.  The  Cmie  of  Nature.     4.  The 

danger  adhere  to  the  back  of  the  mother,  by  sixth   Sense.     5.   Of  Public  Education.     6. 

twi;>ting  their  tails  round  her  :  site  of  a  rat.  Panegyric  on  Richardson.     7-  Life  of  Seneca. 

Sec  Nat.  llisi.  Plate  XLV.  In  the  major  part  of  the  works  of  Diderot  he 

7.  D.  cancrivora.  Cayenne  opossum.  Tail  kept  one  Kreat  object  in  vifw,  which  wa«  the 
scaly,  almost  naked,  nearly  as  long  as  the  bodT>  oropagation  ofdeistical  princioles  and  sophisms, 
thumb  of  the  hind  feet  fiat :  hair  curled  lilce  Indeed  he  was  during  most  of  his  life  a  decided 
wool.  Inhabits  marshy  places  in  Cayenne;  atheist,  and  he  was  pretty  active  in  dis&eminat- 
feeds  on  crabs,  which  it  hooks  out  from  their  ing  his  notions :  he  was  assisted  by  D' Alem- 
holes  with  its  prensile  tail ;  grunts  like  a  pig;  bert  and  others,  who  when  the  intention  of 
grows  flat ;  easily  tamed  ;  brings  forth  trom  Diderot  was  too  plain  and  open,  threw  a  mist 
four  to  five  in  hollow  trees ;  flesh  good,  re-  over  it,  that  the  design  might  not  be  so  palpa* 
fciubiing  that  of  a  hare.                                ^  ble  as  to  defeat  itself. 

8.  D.  orientalls.  Phalanger.  Tail  hairy  Notwithstanding  his  numerous  publications, 
from  the  base  to  the  middle,  pccDsile^  longer  Diderot  was  new  rich.    Soon  after  the  public 
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que 
•tTaitene<f,  tliat  an  ex|)«difnt  was  to  be  devistfi  voulez  dire  ;  ma  is  au  fond,  quel  lea  meillearet 
for  their  improvcfnciit.  lie  had  lun^  ccirrc*  lemons  ponrrois  jc  liii  donncr  ou  trouverai  je 
•ponded  with  the  late  empress  of  Russia,  whom  mieiix  ?**  It  was  a  common  assertion  of  Dide« 
he  persuaded  to  consider  him  as  the  greatestp  or  rot's,  that  betwc^n  him  and  his  dog  "  il  n^ 
one  of  the  greatest  economists  of  France.  In  a%'oit  de  difference  que  habit.'*  In  uttering  this 
the  course  of  the  correspondence  he  had  men-    sentiment,  he  did  not  re^cniblc  Pope's  Indiaa 

tioned  his  own  library  as  one  of  the  most  va*  with  untutored  mind, 
Inabie  in  Europe ;  and  when  Catharine  want» 

cd  to  purchaie  it  and  make  him  hbrarian,  he  *'  Who  thinks,  admitted  to  that  eqtul  sky» 

said  that  hi»  constitution  could  not  support  the  His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company, 
cold  climate  of  St-  Petcrsburgh.     She  offered 

to  let  him  keep  it  during  his  lifetime  in  Paris;  The  Indian  hopes  to  carry  his  dog  with  him  to 

and  ihc  library  was  sold  for  an  immense  price,  heaven  ;  but  Diderot  ho|)ed  to  die  like  a  dog. 

When  her  ambassador  wanted  to  si'e  it,  after  a  and  to  be  as  if  he  liad  not  been. 

Tear  or  two's  |>ayaieiits,  and  the  visitation  could  DIIX),  called  also  Elisa,  in  dubiotu  history, 

DC  no  longer  put  off*,  Diderot  was  obliged  to  run  a  daughter  of  Belus,  king  of  Tyre,  who  mar* 

in  a  hurry  through  all  the  booksellers  khnps  in  ricd  Sichanus,  or  ^^lcharbaf ,  her  uncle*  who  was 

Germany  to  fill  his  empty  shelves  with  old  vo-  priest  of  Hercules.     Pygmalion,  who  succeed* 

lames.     He  had  the  good  fortune  to  save  ap-  ed  to  the  throne  of  Tyre*  after  Beltis,  mur* 

pearances ;  but  the  trick  took  air,  Itccause  he  dcred  Sichsus,  to  get  possession  of  the  immense 

nad  been  niggardly  in  his  attention  to  the  am-  riches  which  he  ha<l ;  and  Dido,  disconsolate 

basaador's  secretary.    This,  however,  did  not  for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  set  sail  in  quest  of 

hinder  him  from  visiting  his  imperial  pupil;  to  a  settlement,  with  a  number  of  Tyrians.  to 

whom  he  told  a  poor  story,  in  hopes  of  getting  whom    the    cruelty   of   the    tyrant    became 

hit  rlaiigbter  married  with  parade,  and  |}atru-  odious.     During  her  vojage,  sne  visited  the 

niaed  by  her   majesty;  but  the  scheme   was  coast  of  Cyprus.     Afterwards  a  storm  drove 

teen  throngh,  and  he  was  disappointed.  her  fleet  on  the  African  coast,  and  she  bought 

In  the  year  1784,  Dideroi*s  health  began  vi-  of  the  inhabitants  as  much  land  as  c<iuld  be  co* 

•ibl;^  to  decline;  and  one  of  his  domestics,  prr-  vered  by  a  buirii  hide  cut  into  thongs.     Upon 

ceiTtn^  that  his  death  wasat  no  sreat  distance,  this  piece  of  land  she  built  a  citadel,  called 

acaoamted  him  with  his  apprrncnsion»,  and  Iiyr*a  (see  Byrsa),  and  the  increj«e  of  |iOpu* 

adareased  him  on  the  im|x>rtnnce  of  pre|)aring  lation,  andthe  risin;$cotnmcrceanion;ther8ub* 

for  another  world.     He  heard  the  man  with  jects,  soon  obliged  her  to  enlarge  her  city,  and 

attention,  thanked  him  kindly,  acknowledged  the  l>oui)darirs  of  her  dominions.   Her  beauty 

that  his  sitiuition  required  seriousness,  and  pro-  as  well  as  the  fame  of  her  enterprise,  gained  her 

Diiaed  to  weigh  well  what  he  had  said.     Some  many  iidniirrrs;  and  her  subjects  wished  to 

time  after  this  conversation  he  desired  that  a  c<Mn|)cl  her  to  marry  larbas,  knig  of  Maurita* 

priest  might  be  brought;  and  the  »ame  do-  nia,  who  threatened  them  with  a  dreadful  war. 

niestic  introductrd  to  him  M.  de  Farsac,  Cur<:  Dido  bcji(;;ed  three  months  to  give  her  decisive 

de  St.  Sulpice.     Diderot  saw  this  ecclesiastic  answer ;  and  during  that  lime,  she  ereced  a 

•evcral  times,  and  was  preparing  to  make  a  pub-  funeral  pile,  as  if  wishing,  by  a  solemn  sacri- 

lie  recantation  of  his  errors.     Condorcet  and  fice,  to  npiiease  the  manes  of  Sicheus,  to  which 

the  other  adepts  now  crowded  aboiit  him,  per-  i»hc  had  promi!»ed  eitrnal  tideliry.     When  all 

suaded  him  tliat  he  was  cheated,  that  his  case  was  prrpared,  she  stabbed  herself  f>n  the  pile  in 

was  not  so  dangerous  as  it  was  said  to  be,  and  presence  of  her  people,  and  t)y  this  uncommoa 

that  he  only  wanted  the  country  air  to  restore  acrtioii  (obtained  the  name  of  Dido,  valiant  «ro* 

him  to  heilih.  For  some  time  he  resisted  their  m.m,  instead  of  Kli^a.     Aecon.'iiij!  to  Virgil 

attempts  to  bring  him  back  to  atheism,  but  was  anri  Ovid,  the  death  of  Dido  was  caustd  by  the 

at  \»*i  prevai leu  upon  to  try  the  effect  of  the  sudden  dep.in  are  of  ^«ne  is,  of  who  11  she  was 

coantry  air.     His  departure  was  kept  secret,  deeply  ena u lou red.  and  whom  she  ceuld  not  ob« 

anil  he  was  concealed  in  the  country  till  the  2d  tain  as  a  hubband.    This  poetical  ficiinn  repie- 

of  July,  when  he  died.    His  dead  body  was  sents  iEueas  as  living  in  the  ajKC  of  Dido,  and 

sceretty  brought  back  tu  Paris,  and  a  report  introduces  an  anachn>nism  of  near  300  years, 

was  s^Vead  and  believed  that  he  died  suddenly  Dido  loft  Phreuicia  S?47  years  after  the  'I  rojan 

on  rising  from  the  uble,  without  remorse,  and  war,  or  the  a;re  of  .KntM»,  that  i<i,  about  gi3 

with  his  atheism  unshaken.  years  B.C.     (jusiin.  Hrg,  &c.) 

As  to  the  character  of  Diderot,  it  has  been  DIDST.  I'he  second  f>er»on  of  the  preter 

Tariously  given  by  different  writen.    It  should  ten<tc  nf  do.     1  did,  thou  dititt. 

howeter,  that  he  had  a  considerable  DIDUCTION.  *.  (diduclio,  Lat.)  Separa- 


knowledge  of  mathematics,  metaphysics,  and  tion  by  withdrawing  one  {lart  f rr  m  the  other 

the  bellei  lettrcs.    He  has  been  extolled  for  {Doyle). 

ffankneas;   but  unless  his  frank   avowal    of  DIDUS.    Dodo.     In  zofdnay,  j  genus  of 

atheina,  we  we  not  what  claim  be  has  to  the  the  class  aves,  order  gallinae.    Bill  narrowed  in 

cbaractrr.     M.  Baiite  coming  one  day  into  the  middle,   with   two  "transverse  wrinkles - 

Diderot's  house,  found  him  explaining  to  his  each  mandible  bent  in  at  the  uu^  ItfM^T^^^ 
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liqtie,  4iear  tlie  edge  of  the  niiddle  of  the  bill;  GymDOspermia^  or  such  as  hav^  naked  ntpb^ 

face  nakeil  beyond  the  eyes ;  le^s  short,  thick;  S.  An^ospermia ;  such  as  have  the  seeds  en- 

feet  cleft;   win^   unfit   fhr  night;   tailless,  closed  m a  vessel. 

Three  species,    bee  Nat.  Hist.  Hate .11.  ^  To  DIE.  v.  a.  (beas>  Saxon,  a  ooldor.)    To 

1.  D.  ineptus.    Dronte,  or  hooded  dodo.  tiDge;  to  colour  ^  to  stain  (JUt/Zoa). 

"Hlack,  waveu  whitish ;  head  hooded ;  feet  four-        Die.  t,  (from  the  verb.)  Colour;  tincture; 

toed.    Bill  suong,  larae,  blueish,  with  a  red  stain ;  hue  acquired.    See  DtE  and  Drm c. 

spot ;  the  upper  mandible  reddish  at  the  tip,  ^  To  Die.  t;.  a.  (bea*eian9  Saxon.)  1.  To  lose 

the  lower  bulging  near  the  tip;  gape  very  large;  life;  to  expire;  to  pass  into  another  state  of 

irids  whitish,  head  large,  black,  as  covered  existence  (Sidneu).    2.  To  perish  by  violenee 

with  a  cap;  feathers  of  the  rump  curled;  in-  or  disease  (DiyJen).   3^  To  be  punished  with 

dining  to  yellow ;  dawiess.  Inhabits  the  isles  death  {Hammond).    4.  To  be  lost;  to  perish 

of  France  and  i3ourbon.    Three  feet  long.  {Spectator),    5.  To  sink;  loftint  (Soanie/}- 

2.  D.  solitarius.  Solitary  dodo.  Varied  6.  (In  theology.)  To  perish  everlastingly 
with  grey  and  brown;  feet  four-toed;  eyes  {Haietoill),  7-  To  languish  with  pleasure 
black  ;  spurious  wings  terminatin|j  in  a  round  {Pope).  8.  To  vanish  {Addison),  o.  To 
protuberance.  Female  with  a  white  protube-  languish  with  afTcction  {Tatlef).  10.  To  wi- 
rance  each  side  the  breast,  resembling  a  teat,  ther,  as  a  vegetable  {John),  11.  To  grow  va« 
Inhabits  the  island  Uodrigue.    Size  of  a  tur-  pid,  as  liquor. 

key ;  never  in  (locks ;  whence  its  specific  name ;        Die.  # .  pL  dice,  (i^,  Fr.  die,  Webh.)  I .  A 

rarely  more  than  a  pair  being  ever  found  toge«  small  cube,  marked  on  its  faces  with  numbers 

ther.    Makes  its  nest  in  retired  places  of  palm-  from  one  to  six,  which  gamesters  throw  in 

leaves ;  and  lays  one  egg  rather  larger  than  that  play  {South),    £•  Hazard ;  chance  {Spenser). 

of  a  goose.  The  sitting  extends  to  seven  weeks,  3.  Any  cubick  body. 

and  the  male  takes  his  turn  with  the  female.        Die.  «.  pi.  dies.  The  stamp  used  in  coinage 

The  young  are  stupid,  and  will  ntit  readily  fly  {Sw{ft),. 

at  the  aporoach  of  strangers;  thcv  are  chased        DIEMEN*S  LAND,  the  southern  coast  or 

between  March  and  September;  tneyouugaf-  point  of  New  Holland.     Lat.  43.  21.  20  S. 

fording  delicious  food.  Lon.  147-  SQ  E.    This  coast  %vas  discovered  in 

3.  D.  nazarenus.  Nazarene dodo.  Black;  November  l642,  by  Tasman,  who  gave  it  the 
downy;  feet  three-toed.  Bill  large;  feathers  of  name  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Captain  For- 
the  rump  erect,  curled,  on  the  bod v downy:  neaux  touched  at  it  in  March  1773,  and  the 
legs  long,  scaly.  Inhabits  the  isle  or  France ;  country  has  liecn  since  further  explored  by  our 
larger  than  a  swan ;  builds  on  the  ground  with  late  navigators.  Here  is  a  very  safe  road,  named 
leaves  and  dry  grass,  and  lays  one  large  ege.  by  captain  Cook  Adventure  Bay.    The  parts 

Dl'DYMI.  {didymif  from  ^ijvfxo;,  double.)  adjoining  to  the  bay  are  mostly  hilly,  and  form 

Twins.    An  old  name  of  the  testicles,  and  two  an  entire  forest  of^tall  trees,  rendered  almost 

eminences  of  the  brain,  from  their  double  pro«  impassable  by  brakes  of  fern,  shrubs,  &c.   The 

tuberance.  soil  on  the  flat  land,  and  on  the  lower  part  of 

DI'DYMOUS.  (^i^u/xo;,  twin.)    In  botafiiy;  the  hilb,  is  sandy,  or  consists  of  a  yellowish 

anther,  capsule,  berry.    Duobiis  nodis  extus  earth,  and  in  some  pans  of  a  reddish  clay ;  but 

protuberantes.    See  Twin.  further  ut>  the  hills  it  is  of  a  tough  grey  sort. 

DlDYMUSp  of  Alexandria,  an  eccleslasti-        DIEMERES,  in  the  ancient  music,  a  word 
cat  writer  of  the  4th  century.    Though  he  be-  used  sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes  joined 
came  blind  at  the  aj^  of  fire  years,  yei  he  made  with  the  word  phorbeia.  It  expressed  a  sort  of 
so  s^reat  a  progress  in  his  studies,  as  to  have  ac-  bandage,  used  by  the  ancients,  to  lie  up  the 
nuircd    a   most  extensive    knowledge  of  the  lower  lip  in  playmg  on  the  pipe, 
sciences  and  the  scripture.    His  reputation  was        DIEPPE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
so  hi^h  that  he  was  appointed  divinity  profcs-  mcnt  of  Lower  Seine,  and  late  province  of  Nor- 
stir,  and  had  St.  Jeroni  and  other  great  men  for  mandv.     It  has  a  good  harbour.     Packet-lviats 
hir.  diiciple?.     Nothing  of  his  remains  but  a  pass  from  this  port  to  Brighton  in  limes  of 
L^in  translation  of  hisTrcitise  on  the  Holy  i>eace.     1-at.  49. /»5  N.     Lon.  I.  p  E. 
Sjjirit,  somcrcmarks  on  the  Canonical  Epistles*        DIEH,  or  Dyer,  one  that  follows  the  trade 
and  a  book  against  the  Manichccs.   He  died  in  of  dying ;  one  thai  dies  clothes. 
395,  agerl  35.  DlE'RVlLLA.    (diervilla,   named   in   ho- 

DIDYNA'MIA.   (^t;,  twice,   and    ^vvufju^,  nour  of  iM r.  Dierville,  who  first  brought  it  from 

fower.")     The  name  of  the  fourteenth  class  in  Arcadia.)     The  youn^  branches  of  this  species 

/inndurs   Artificial  System,   comprehending  of  honeysuckle,    lonicera   diervilla;    racemis 

ttiose  plnnts  which  have  hermaphrodite  flow-  terminalibus,    foliis  serratis,  of  Liim^us,  arc 

er<,  with  four  stamens  in  two  pairs  of  different  employed  in  North  America  as  a  certain  re« 

lengths ;  the  outer  |)air  lonsirr,  the  middle  pair  medy  in  gonorrhoea  and  suppression  of  urine. 

shorter  and  converging.   The  flowers  have  one  It  has  not  )et  been  exhibited  in  Europe. 
pi  til ;  and  the  corol  is  irregular  j  either  riii«        DIES.    See  Day. 

gent  or  pcr.<.onate.  Dies  marc  hi  je,  was  the  day  of  congress  or 

It  is  a  natural  class,  containing  the  labiati  meetins  of  the  English  and  Scots,  annually  ap» 

and  personati  of  Tourncfort,  and  the  monopo*  pointea  to  be  held  on  the  marches  or  borders, 

fa//  irrcffuhres  ofitiviniis.  in  order  to  adjust  all  differences  between  them. 

'Juudub  has  divided  it  into  two  orders :  I.       DlESiV^i  *\iv  tcvwivQ,  \%  iUk  division  of  a  lone 
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J^n  than  a  lemitone ;  or  an  interval  comuting  when  they  are  tick  than  any  other  people, 

of  a  less  or  imperfect  lemitone.     Diesis  is  th«  How  liigh  soever  the  fever  bt*.  the  nick  uiay 

smallcit  and  softest  change  or  inflection  of  the  safely  he  nourished  with  weak  broihs  and  gel* 

\oKt  imaginable  :  it  is  called  a  faint,  expressed  lies,  and  with  any  vogviable  suhmaiices,  if  v.-e 

thus  X»  by  a  St.  Andrew's  rross  or  saltier,  except  the  acrid  and  aromatic,  or  with  the  in- 

Diens,  in  modern  music,  is  the  name  ^ven  to  fusions  or  decoctions  prepared  from  them ;  and 

the  deration  of  a  note  abme  its  natural  pitch,  we  ^now  no  reason  for  preferring  any  of  the«4 

This  raising  of  the  sound  is,  however,  only  a  to  the  rest.    Eggs  and  milk  have  been,  wc* 

kind  of  insensible  sliding  through  the  interval  know  not  by  what  authority,  forbidden  in  all 

«>f  a  semi- lone,  and  does  not  produce  any  changje  fe%'ers ;  but,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  tluy 

in  the  denominatioti  of  the  note  upon  which  it  hoth  afibrd  innocent  food  in  flic  worst,  where 

opcratei.     With  some  authors,  iliesis  is  only  they  arc  grateful  to  the  patienu. 
another  name  for  the  quarter  of  a  tone.  The  feverish  thirst  is  best  allayed  Ity  pure 

DIESPIITIR,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to  water,  which  may  be  drunk  either  warm,  or 

.  Jaj^ter.  cold,  at  the  option  of  the  sick  person,  and  he 

f)I£SSENHOFF£N,  a  considerable  town  may  drink  as  much  as  he  pleases ;  but  we  see  no 

of  Swisserland,  in  Thuiwiu,  seated  on  the  advantage  in  persuding  him  to  p>rge  himu^lf 

Rhine.    Lat.  47.  35  N.     Lon.  R.  42  E.  with  liquids,  aa  is  often  done,  agaii^t  his  inch- 

DI'ET.  idictta,  hmzn.)  The  dietetic  part  of  nation  and  stomach.    If  water  oe  deemed  too 

inedicine  is  no  inconsiderable  branch,    and  insipid,  currant  gcllj,  and  a  variety  of  syrups^ 

aeeou  to  require  a  much  greater  share  of  regard  may  be  dissolved  in  it ;  or  apples  sliced  or  rout^ 

ihan  it  commonly  jqeeti  with.    A  great  va-  ed,  tamarinds,  sape,  or  balm,  or  toasted  bread, 

riety  of  diseases  might  be  removed  by  the  ob-  may  be  infused  in  it ;  or  decoctions  may  be 

aervance  of  a  proper  diet  and  regirnen,  whhout  made  of  oatmeal,  barley,  or  rice ;  or  the  water 

|he  assistance  of  medicine,  were  it  not  for  the  may  be^nade  into  an  emulsion  with  the  oily 

impatience  of  the  sufferers.     However,  it  may  seed^ ;  all  which,  with  a  variety  of  similar  sub« 

on  all  occasions  come  in  as  a  proper  assistant  to  stances,  merciT  correct  its  insipidness,  but  in 

%he  core,  ivhich  sometimes  cannot  be  performed  other  respects  leave  it  j  ust  what  it  was. 
without  a  due  observance  of  the  non-naturals.        There  is  scarcely  any  distemper,  in  every  stage 

Yet  in  various  instances  it  must  be  confest,  of  which  it  may^  not  be  sifely  left  to  the  m- 

that  many  physicians  appear  to  be  too  strict  and  tient*s  own  choice,  if  lie  be  perfectly  in  his 

l>articular  m  the  rules  of  diet  and  resimen,  senses,  whetheT  he  will  sit  up  or  keep  his  bed. 

which  they  deliver  as  proper  to  be  regarded  by  His  strength  and  his  ease  are  chiefly  to  be  at- 

ail  who  are  solicitous  either  to  preserve  or  reco-  tended  to  in  settling  this  point ;  and  who  can 

ycr  tfieir  health,    'llu:  too  anxious  attcndon  tell  so  well  as  himself,  what  his  ease  requires, 

to  these  rules  hath  often  hurt  those  who  are  and  what  his  strength  will  l)ear ! 
wdl,  and  added  unnecessarily  to  the  distresses       Doubts  arc  often  raised  about  the  propriety 

^f  the  sick.    The  common  experience  of  man-  of  changing  the  linen  in  sickness,  juit  as  there 

kind  will  snfiicientJv  acquaint  any  one  with  have  been  about  changing  the  foul  air  of  the 

the  sorts  of  food  which  arc  wholeymie  to  the  sick  chamber  by  any  of  the  means  which  could 

gcnermlitv  of  men  ;  and  his  own  experience  refresh  and  purify  it.    There  can  be  very  little 

will  teacn  him  which  of  jhew  agrees  licft  with  reason  to  fear  any  mischief  from  the  cold  which 

bis  ptrticular  constitution.    Scarcely  any  other  the  sick  may  feel  while  their  clean  linen  is  put- 

d  I  rccdons  beside  these  are  wanietl,  except  that,  ting  on;  for  their  attendants,  with  common 

as  variety  of  food  at  the  same  meal,  and  poig-  care,  will  do  this  as  safely  as  manv  other  things 

nant  sauces,  will  tempt  most  perMus  to  eat  which  must  necessarily  be  done  for  them.  But 

more  than  they  can  well  digest,  they  ought,  some  have  a  strange  opinion  of  harm  from  tho 

therefore,  to  be  avoided  by  all  who  are  afflicted  smell  of  the  soap  perceivable  in  linen  after  it 

with  any  chronical  disorder,  or  wish  to  keep  has  been  washed,  and  therefore  allow  not  their 

free  from  them.     Small  beer,  where  it  agrees,  patients,  when  they  change  their  linen,  ever  to 

or  water  alone,  are  the  pronerest  liquors  at  put  on  fresh,  but  such  only  as  has  been  worn, 

vneaUi    Wine  or  spirits  mixea  with  water  have  or  lain  in,  by  other  persons.    By  this  contri* 

(radiuilly  led  on  several  to  be  sots,  and  have  vance,  indeed,  the  smell  of  the  soap  might  be 

ruined  more  constitutions  than  ever  were  hurt  taken  ofl",  but  few  cleanly  people  would  think 

by  snull  heer  from  its  first  invention.  they  gained  any  advantage  by  the  chanse.  Now 

In  feven  a  little  more  restraint  is  necessary,  if  a  faint  smell  of  soap  were  noxious,  then  soap- 
but  not  so  much  as  is  often  enjoined.  The  maker*  and  laundry-servants  mtist  be  remarx- 
stronger  sorts  of  meat  and  fish  are  most  usually  ably  unhealthy,  which  is  contrary  to  cxpe« 
kathed  by  the  sick  themselves,  nor  could  they  rience  :  nor  is  it  less  so  th>t  the  sick  are  injured 
be  eaten  without  offending  the  stomach,  and  by  the  cleanliness  of  what  they  wear  :  on  tlie 
increasing  the  distemper,  while  it  is  at  all  con*  contrary,  the  removal  of  their  loul  linen  gen&* 
siderable ;  but  in  its  decline,  the  sick  are  often  rally  diffuses  over  them  a  sense  of  ease  and 
dkesirous  of  some  of  the  milder  sorts  of  meat,  comfort,  and  occasionally  lulls  them  into  a 
and  no  harm  follows  from  indulging  their  de-  quiet  and  refreshing  sleep, 
aire.  The  English  nation  are  said  to  eat  more  The  dread  of  producing  mischief  by  a  change 
meat  whoi  they  are  well  than  most  others;  of  linen,  however,  like  that  of  producing  mS« 
but  vrere  remarkaUe,  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  chief  by  a  chann  of  air,  has  of  late  years  been 
Bnamus,  for  avoiduig  it  more  scmpolousiy  ytcIdiogtotheaict4tno(^tQ»ffVQL«(»M.\  vcA 
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the  nleaiurable  and  initinctive  feeling  which  D'lcu  ei  mon  droit  oontioues  to  be  the  ro^al 

has  largely  concurred  to  obtain  these  advan-  motto. 

tages  for  the  invalid,  should  chiefly  regulate  DIFF,  an  Arabian  musical  inslrumeot :  ic 

him  in  the  choice  of  his  regimen.  is  a  hoop  ovit  which  a  parchinient  is  distended, 

Some  authors  have  thought  it  right  to  in-  and  pieces  of  hra«s  are  fixed  to  it,  to  make  a 

dulge  in  long  dis(juisitions  upon  the  subject  of  jingung  when  it  is  s.truck  or  rubbed.      This  i$ 

diet :  bu^  excepting  the  few  general  observa-  the  tvaipanum  of  ihe  ancients, 

lions  which  we  have  now  advanced,  whatever  DiFF A  NIDATION,  amon^  iheRonians,  a 

else  is  necessary  to  be  remarked,  will  fall  with  ceremony  whereby  the  divorxrcs  of  the  piicsls 

more  pertinency  under  the  articles  of  the  dif-  were  completed. 

fereut  constitutions  and  diseases  that  require  a  To  ni^FFETt.  v.  n,  (differo,  Latin.)   I.  To 

particular  attention  to  this  subject.  be  distinguished  from ;  to  have  properties  and 

DiBT,  or  Dtet,  iu  matters  of  policy,  sig-  qualities  not  the  same  with  those  uf  another 

nifies  the  general  assembly  of  the  states  or  cir-  {Addison).    S.  1  o  contend ;  to  be  at  variance 

cles  of  an  empire,  to  deliberate  and  concert  {Rowt:),     3.    To  be  of  a  contrar)'  opinioo 

measures  proper  to  be  taken  for  the  good  of  the  (Uurtiei). 


ecclesiastical  princes;   viz.    the  archbiiihous,  which  one  diflers  from  auother  (/fa/digA).    3. 

bishops,  abbots,  and  abbesses;^  the  sccnlar  The  dispro|H>rtion  between  one  thing  and  an- 

princes,  who  are  dukes,  marquisses,  counts,  other  (//ay loari).    4.  Dispute  ;  debate ;  quar- 

▼iscounts,  or  barons;  and  the  representatives  r<-l  {THhtson).    5.  Distinction  {Addiwn).    6. 

of  imperial  cities,     it  meets  on  the  emperor*s  Point  in  question  ;    ground    of   controveny 

summons,  and  any  of  the  princes  may  send  iShakspeare),    7-  A  logical  distinction   (Ba« 

their  deputies  thither  in  their  stead.    The  diet  con).    8.  Evidences  of  distinction  ;  differential 

makes  laws,  raises  taxes,  determines  differences  marks  (pavies), 

between  the  several  princes  and  states,  and  can  DiFrEREMCB,  in  logic,  an  essential  attri- 

relieve  the  subjects  from  the  oppressions  of  bote  belonging  to  any  species  that  is  not  found 

their  sovereigns.  in  the  genus,  and  is  the  universal  idea  of  that 

To  Di'et.  r.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  1 .  To  feed  species  :  thus  body  and  spirit  are  two  species  of 

by  the  rules  of  medicine  iShaixpearc),    2.  To  substance^  which  contain  iu  their  ideas  sonie- 

glve  food  to  (Shakspearc).    3.  To  ooard;  to  thing  more  than  is  in  that  of  substance.     In  a 

supply  with  diet.  body,  we  find  im|)enetrabiliiy  and  extension ; 

To  Di'et.  r*.  ».    1.  To  eat  by  rules  of  phy-  in  a  spirit,  a  power  of  thinking  and  reasoninc: 

sic.     y.  To  eai ;  to  feed  {Milton),                  ^  so  that  the  diiR*rcnce  of  body  is  impenetFabie 

DrKT-DKlNK.  s.  {diet  and  drink.)  Medl«  extension,  and  the  difference  of  a  spirit  is  cogt- 

caled  liqu'>rs  {J,oikc).                               ^  tation. 

DrKT  AUY.  a.  (from  </<V/.)    Pertaining  to  Difference,  in  mathematics,  is  there* 

the  rules  of  diet.  mainder,  when  one  number  or  quantity  is  sub- 

DFKTKK.  s.  (from  die/.^.  One  who  pre-  tractcd  from  another, 

scribes  ruUs  for  eai in;:  (.^'.'flAA/»i*arc\  Difference  of    latitude,   in  seogra- 

DIKTF/riC'.Mi.  DiETt'ncK.   a.   (<.a.7«:-  phy,  is  an  arch  of  the  meridian,  incluoed  be- 

*>«<!.)  Kelniin;:  to  diet  ;   l>el%>n^in«;  to  the  modi-  tween  the  parallels  of  latitude  on  which  any 

cal  cautions  about  the  U5e  uf  tbod  {Arluth*  two  places  he.     If  the  latitudes  be  both  north, 

no/V  or  both  south,  the  less  latitude  taken  from  the 

DlETtTFCS,  that  part  of  medic.il  physio-  greater  will  leave  the  difl'ercnce  of  latitude; 

logy  which  conlein plates  the  nsmro  and  pro-  but  if  the  latitudes  be  one  north,  the  other 

pcrtics  of  particular  AmhIs  in  rclVrc'.-.co  to  pirti-  south,  their  sum  will  shew  the  difference  of 

cular  coubiitutious  or  icnipt*r.v.iu'n:?,  or  the  di-  latitude. 

Tersitied  dije>iive   or£:ans   o^   particular  ani-  Difference   of    longitude,  in  geo* 

mals.     See   Diet,   Piiysioluuy,   and   Di-  graphy,  is  an  arch  of  the  equator  iticluded  be- 

C15T10N.  tween  the  meridians  of  any  two  given  places. 

DIETZ,  a  town  of  Wcicrana,  capiul  of  a  If  the  two  places  lie  both  on  the  same  side  of 

count>'  of  the  same  name,  witii  a  stu^ng  ca5t!c.  the  tirst  meridian,  the  less  longitude  taken  from 

Lat.  io.  12  N,     Lon.  7.  3  >  F.  the  greater  will  be  the  difference  of  longitude: 

DIEl-   EF  MON  DUOl  r.  i.  e.  GikI  and  but,  if  they  lie  on  different  sides  of  the  first  roe- 

my  right,  the  motto  of  the  p*val  ;irnis  of  Hn>.;-  ridinn,  their  longitudes  must  be  added  for  ihc 

land,  first  assumed  b\-  king  irich.ird  I.  to  iiitl-  difference  of  longitude  sought, 

male  that  he  did  not  hold  h's  empire  i:i  va>Ml-  7o  Di'ffcrbnce.  z*.  a.  (from  the  noon.) 

age  of  any  mortal.     It  was  afterwards  taken  up  T^  cause  a  difference :  to  make  one  thing  not 

bv  EdwiVd  111.  and  was  continutd  wiihout  in-  the  same  as  another  KHoldt-r). 

lerruptiou  to  the  time  of  the  Lite  king  William.  DlFFliRKNT.  a.    {(rom  dijffir.)   1.  Dis« 

who  used  the  motto  Jr  maintienJray,  though  tinct :  nut  the  same  \^Addip}n^,    S.  Of  con- 

ihe  former  was  siill  retained  upon  the  great  trar\- qualities  {Pkilips\  3.  Unlike; dissimilar 

timl.     Atfter  him  queen  Anne  used  the  motto  {l^uW^. 

Srmpertmd^^  which  had  been  bet'orv  used  by  DIFFERFNTI.AL,  Differ  en  ti  ale,  in 

^mm  EiisalMlb ;  but  crer  since  queen  Anne,  the  hi^hi.!  geometry,  ja  uifinxtcJy  Muall  qi:jn* 
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Olj»  or  «  panicle  pf  quantity  so  small  as  to  be  term  of  the  series  from  the  next  following  term. 

Ic»  tfaaa  any  assignable  one.    It  is  called  a  and  call  the  remainders  first  differences,  than 

difiercntial,   or^  differential  quantity,  because  subtract  in.  like  manner  each  of  the  difierences 

fraqoeotly  considered  as  the  difference  of  two  from  the  next  fuUowing  one,  calling  thcM  n- 

ritities;  smd,  as  such,  is  tlie  foundation  of  mainders  9d  differences  $  again*  subtract  each 

differential  calculus.    Sir  Isaac  Newton,  8d  difference  from  the  next  following,  for  the 

aad  the  English,  call  it  a  moment,  as  being  3d  differences;  and  so  on;  then  if  A  be  ^ 

oExiadered  as  the  momentary  increase  of  quan-  1st  term  of  the  series, 

%df  the  first  of  the  1st  differences,. 

irFBRBiTTiAL  EQUATION,  an  cquatioD  tt'^thefirst  of  theSddifl^renccs, 

lAtohriDg  differential  quantities.  d^  the  first  of  the  3d  differences,  hx, ; 

DirrEREVTiAL  CAI.CULU8.     See  Cal-  and  if  ;r  be  the  interval  or  distance  between  tlve 

ciyLUfl.  first  term  of  the  series  and  any  term  songht,  T, 

.  DflFrBREVTiAL  METHOD,  In  mathema-  that  is,  let  the  number  of  terms  from  A  to  T, 

«Es,  a  method  of  finding  quantities  by  means  both  included,  be  »  or  4-  U  il^p.  will  the  term 

rfthetrsuocessife  difierences:  these  difierences,  sought,  T,  be  » 

ia  the  ordinates  of  parabolic  cuH'Cs,  becoming  .      •v        x  ^p— 1  i^     4r  ^^-^^  ^^"^^  ^^  ^ 

ahiaoately  equal,  and  the  required  ordinate  of  A+  y^-f  Y'T^     **"  T'"T"  -"T^ 

the  curve  hong  determinable  by  them,  led  to  -_          ...     ..^               .           .     _ 

the  adoption  of  the  name  differential  method.  "f  "^e,  if  the  differences  of  any  orf«  become 

I^bmethod  teaches,  havinir  a  certain  num.  «l"al,  that  is,  if  any  of  the  di%  i».  rf'^  &c. 


d' 

14453 
14404 
14357 


=gH' 


Biethod  teaches,  having  a  certain  num*  ,.  .       .-  ...../.. 

ber  of  the  oidinates  of  any  unknown  curve  become  «  0,  the  above  series  will  jgive  a  finite 

mo,  with  the  points  of  the  absciss  on  which  expression  for  1  the  term  sought;  it  being  evf- 

Sicy  tUDd,  to  find  out  such  a  general  law  for  <*«n^  ^^.^.  ^^'I'^SS'  must  terminate  when  any 

this  curve,  vix.  such  an  equation  expressing  the  of  the  difis.  dT,  rf'^  &c.  become  =0. 
idatioo  of  the  ordinate  and  absciss,  as  will  suit        "  »  *»»  «^'*<*<^n^   ^^at   the   co-cfficicnU 

the  Ofdinates  and  abscissa;  in  any  points  of  the  A,^j[rzi,  &c.  of  the  differences  are  the 

absciss  given,  in  the  uoknowa  curve  under     112 

coQsiderition.    If  many  ordinates  be  ^ven  \  same  as  the  terms  of  the  binomial  theorem* 

if  the  distances  of  the  points  of  the  absciss,  on        Fvr  ex.  Suppose  it  were  required  to  find  the 

whidi  ih^  stand,  be  equal  and  small ;  if  the  log.  tangent  of  5'  1'^  IS'''  2At^\  or  5'  1''  j^,  or 

oiJinafr  required  lie  amongst  them,  or  near  i'  I''  *30o6,  &c. 

them ;  and  if  there  be  reason  to  think  that  the        Take  out  the  log.  tangents  to  several  minutes 

ewe  itaelf  it  formed  according  to  some  simple,  and  seconds,  and  take  their  first  and  second  dif- 

thoajdi  onkoown  law;  then  may  we  eot^lude,  ferenoes,  as  below : 

that  lae  new  ordinate  determined  by  the  equa- 

tioo  does  uot  vary  far  from  the  truth.    And,      ^  ^  fi2£i/ul     **'         * 

if  the  resulting  equation  be  simple,  and  al-  ^   "^    •     •     '^ }^7^ 

wan  the  same,  firum  whatever  given  ordinates  *    ^      •     •    ^^^t'l* ^ 

it  &  extracted,  there  is  the  greatest  reason  ^  \   %      *     '     '^    fi^m^Q 

diink  that  this  is  the  real  law  or  equation  of  ^    ^      •     *     7*1070i78 

the  curve;  and  consequently  that  all  its  points        „         *     •  ./?^.^.«  j,    .^a^a 

aod  properties  may  be  determined  with  perfect        Here  A-?'  1641417  ;    «--^ ;  fj^  14404  ; 

ciacta^by  mea^s  of  such  equation :  where-  ^nd  the  mean  «d  difference  df tS.    Hence 

ai.  if  the  given  ordinates  be  few,  their  disunces  A*    '         '    ^        icvl? 

Itfeai  or  unequal,  the  ordinate  required  consi-  '"     '  1 '    *  *977 

derably  distant  from  manv  or  most  of  them,  the  '   '      c^,  4 

Qoknown  curve  a  line  drawn  at  hazard,  and  1*1 

the  resulting  equation  very  different  where  di^  ^ 

ferenl  ordinates  are  given,  though  their  nuav>  Theref.thetang.of5'l''l9'*S4'"'is    7*1644368 

ber  be  the  same,  there  will  be  little  probability  ^ 

of  determining  the  new  ordinate  with  exact-        Farther  information  may  be  obtained  by  con- 

jMsa;  still,  however,  the  differential  method  suiting  Newtun*s  Method.  Different!.  Sterling's 

afibids  us  the  greatest  probability  which  the  Method.  Differen.   Cotes  de  Method.  Difier. 

data  permit  in  such  cases.  £merson*s   Differential    Method,    Simpsoi/s 

This  method  may  be  applied  to  the  con-  Dissertations,  and  his  Essays.  ^ 
itruetion  of  tables,  and  the  summation  of  se-        Differential   scale,  in  algebra,  the 

rin:   also  when  some  terms  of  a  series  are  scale  of  relation  subtracted  from  unity.    S^ 

given,  and  conceived  as  placed  at  given  inter-  Scale. 

vals,  any  intermediate  term  may  be  found        DrFFER£NTLY«  a</.  (from  db'^en/.)  I;i 

nearly.    By  it,  likewise,  may  any  curvilinear  a  different  manner  {Boyle). 
firure  be  squared  nearly,  having  some  of  its  or-        DIFFPCIL.  a.  {dijfieifitp  Latin.)  1.  DifiV- 

dfnates  given.    We  wiU  illustrate  the  mode  of  cult;  hard)  not  easy  (/ftidt^at).    2.  Scrupu- 

cptiatioD,  by  a  problem,  as  below:  lous ;  hard  to  be  persuaded  iBacon). 

A  scries  of  numbers,  placed  at  eoual  inter-        DIFFI'CILNHSS.  s.  {(romdiffieiL)  DifE- 

nh,  beiitt  given,  to  find  any  intermediate  num-  culty  to  be  persuaded ;  inoom  pliance  (Bacon) . 
kcr  of  thai  series,  when  its  distance  from  the        Dl'FFICULT.   a.   (difficilit,  Latin.)     I. 

ibt  term  of  the  series  b  given.    Stibti^ct  each  Hard  ^  not  easy;  not  facil  iZachoriah}^    <• 
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Troublesome;  vexatious.    3.  Hard  to  please;        DlFl'U'SEDLY.     ad»     (from    diffusti,) 
peevish;  morose.  Widely;  dispersedly. 


Hardly;  with  difficulty;  not  easily  (Hogerf),      state  of  being  diffused;  dispersion. 

Dl'FFICULTY.  t.  (rff^c«//^. 
Hardness;  contrariety  to  easiness  (/?ogrrf)«  S 
Something  hard  to  accomplish  {South).     3. 


Dl'FFICULTLy.    ad.    (from    difficuli.)  DIFFU'SEpN ESS.  *.  (from  AJfiwwfO The 

'"'^     '                   "y  (/fogrry).  state  of  being  diffused;  dispersion. 

Vrench.)  1 .  DIFFUSELY,  ad.  (from  diffuse.)  I  .Wide- 
1y;  extensively.    2.  Copiously;  not  conciidy. 

DIFFU'SIUN.  5.  (from  rff/^fO    '•!*- 

Distress;  opposition  {Dryden).    4.  Perplexity  persion;  tlif  state  of  lieing!  scattered  etcij  wtf 

in    affairs   {Addison).      5.   Objection;    cavil  {Boyle).    2.  Copiousness;  exuberance  of  ityl^ 

{Swift).  DIFFU'SIVE.  a.  (fmm  diffuse.)  I .  Hitih| 

To  DlFFl'DE.  V,  n.  {d\ffidn,  I^iin.)    To  the  quality  of  scattering  any  thing  every  vniy 

distrust;  to  have  no  confidence  in  (Dryflfen).  {Dri/den).    9.  9c<itterc3 ;   dispened  {S^ih), 

DFFFIDENCE.  s.  (from  rfj^rfr.)  I.Dis-  3.  Extended  (riZ/o/Mii).                                 ^ 

trust;  want  of  confidence  in  othen  {Bacon).  DIFFUSIVELY,  act.  Widely;  eziensi>«f 

2.  Doubt;  want  of  confidence  in  ourselves  ly;  eveiyway.                                             -     ' 

{Beniley).  DIFFU'SIVENESS.  s.  (frt)m  diffusive.)  I 

DrFPIDENT.  ff.  (from  diffide.)  1.  Dis-  Extension;  dispersion.    2.  Want  of  ieonci^i 

trustful;  doubting  others  (MtV/on).  3.  Doubt-  nesi  {Addison), 

ful  of  an  event;  uncertain  (Pup«).    3.  Doubt-  '  TV  DIG.  v.  a,  prcter.  dug  or  digged ;  part. 

fulof  himself;  not  confident  (C/arifia).  pass,  ctug  or  e/fggei  ((/y^fr/ Danish.)     I.IV) 

To  DIFFI'ND.  t;.  a.  {diffindo,  Latin.)    To  pierce  with  a  sfpe  {EzHkiel).    9.  To  fonn  \q 

cleave  in  two ;  to  split.  digging  (^^f/gf//).   3.  To  culuvatc  the  groaiM 

PIFFI'SSIOK.  s.  {dijfflssio,  Lat.)    The  act  by  turning  it  with  a  s|)adf  {Temple).    4.1b 

of  cleaving  or  splitting.  pierce  with  a  sharp  point  {Dnfdeh):    6.  lb 

DIFFLA^riON.  s.  {dijiare,  I^t.)  Tlie  act  gsin  by  di^wf^  (fFoodward). 

of  scattering  with  a  blast  of  wind.  To  Die.  v.  n.  To  work  with  a  spdc  iJob^, 

DITFLUENCE,  Di^pflub^cy.  s.  (from  To  Dig  up.  v.  a.  To  throw  op  that  which  b 

diJJuo,  Latin.)  llie  quality  of  falling  avray  on  covered  with  earth  {Shakspeare). 

all  sides  {Brown).  DFGAMY.  s.  {hya^iuu)  A  second  manbp 

DPFFLUENT.  a.  {difiuens,  Lat.)    Flow-  {Bishop  Feme). 

ing  every  way ;  not  consistent ;  not  fixed.  DIGA'STlllCUS.  {digastricus^   from   ^;i 

Dl'FFORM.  a.  (from  ybrma,  I^at.)   Con-  twice,  and  ^w^Tnet  a  belly. V  Bivehter  maxflls 

irary  to  uniform ;  dissimilar;  unlike  {Newton),  inferioris.     A  muscle  so  called  from  its  hiring 

DxFFORM.  {difforthis.)   In  botany,  a  term  two  bellies,  situated  externally  between  tbk 

applied  to  the  flower  by  Jungius  and  Knaut.  lower  jaw  and  os  h'yoides.   It'arises,  by  a  ^0^7 

The  parts  of  whiph  do  not  ccrrespond  either  in  belly,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  proccssas  mu- 

size  or  proportion.  toidaeus,  and  descending,  contracts  into  d  rooiHl 

DiFFORM  LEAVES.     In  botany.    Diverse  tendon,  which  passes  through  the  stylobvoU 

figurs  in  eadem  pianta.    Of  different  shapes  dacus,  and  an  annular  ligament  which  isTas- 

on  the  same  plant.     As  in  ranunculus  aquati-  tened  to  the  os  hyoides,  then  it  grows  fleshy 

lis,  rudbeckin  trilolia,  euphorbia  hetcrophylla.  aeain,  and  ascends  towards  the  middle  of  the 

Icpidium  pcTfoliatum,  hibiscus  virginicus,  pen-  edge  of  the  lower  jaw,  where  it  is  inserted.    In 

tacarpos,  sabrlarlHTa.  use  is  to  open  the  mouth  by  pulling  the  lower 

It  is  ub*^rval)!'.s  thnt  nquatic  plants  some-  jaw  downwards  and  backwards;  and  when  the 

times  have  the  U*aves  unMor  water  finely  cut,  jaws  are  shut,  to  raise  the  lar}'nx,  and  coD5e> 

whilst  thosr  above  ■  "tcr  arc  not  so.     On  the  ouently  the  pharynx  upwards,  as  in  degluti- 

contrar\s  in  mountain  pUnts,  the  upper  leaves  tion. 

arc  usually  nioji  cut.  DIGBY  (Sir  Kenelm),  became  veiy  illui- 

DlFF(yRMITY.  s.  (from  drffarm.)    Di-  tri6us  in  the  seventeenth  century  for  his  virtue 

%'enity    of    form;    iiregularity;    disbiuiilitude  and  learning.     He  was  descended  of  an  ancient 

{Brown).  family  in   England.      His  great-grandfather, 

DIFFRACnON  OF  LIGHT.    Sec  In-  accompanied  by  six  of  his  brothers,  fought  va- 

FLECTi OK.  liantly  at  Bosworth-6eId  on  the  side  of  Henrv 

DIFFRA'NCHISEMENT.  5.  (franchise,  VII.  against  the  usurper  Richard  111.     His 

Fr.)  The  act  of  takin«;  away  privileges.  father,  Everard,  suffered  himself  to  be  engagied 

To  DIFPU'SE*  V.  a.  {Mffusus^  Latin.)     1.  in  the  gun-powder  plot  against  kingf  James  I. 

To  pour  out  upon  a  plane  {Burnet).    2.  To  and  for  that  crime  was  beheaded.     His  son 

bprcad  ;  to  scatter;  to  disperse  {Miiton^..  wiped  off  that  stain^  and  was  restored  to  his  es- 

DiFfv'tz.  a.  {diffusuSf  Lai.)  1.  Scattered;  tate.    King  Charles  I.  made  him  gentleman  of 

widely  spread.     2.  Copious;  not  concise.  the  bedchamber,  commissioner  of  the  navy, 

DIFFU'SED.  part.  a.  (from  diffuse.)  Wild ;  and  governor  of  the  Trinity-house.     He  grant- 
uncouth  ;  irregular  {Shakspeare).  ed  him  letters  of  reprisal  against  the  Venetians, 

DxFFu'sED     STSM,     10     botany,     having  by  virtue  whereof  he  took  several  prizes  with  a 

spreading  branches;  diffused  panicle ;  panicle  small  fleet  which  he  commanded.     H^  fought 

hanging  loose;  opposed  to  close  or  compact,  the  Venetians  near  the  port  of  Scanderoon,  and 

When  the  pedicles  are  spread  about  loosely,  bravely  made  his  way  through  them  with  bis 

at  right  or  obtusv  angles  with  (he  main  pc-  booty.     He  was  a  great  lover  of  learning,  and 

dunclc.  translated  several  authon  into  English ;  and  his 
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TreatiMr  of  the  Nature  of  Boclin  and  the  Im-  that  the  food  unJcrgoo  In  the  stomach, 
TTiortahty  of  the  Soul,  di»covera  great  penetra-  bv  whirh  it  i»  ronvviicd  into  a  soft,  eqiia- 
tiou  and  cxtensiTe  knowledge,  lie  ajipUed  lo  blei  puluccoiib  ina»s  calird  chyme,  whidi, 
chembtrr;  and  found  out  Mveral  uielul  mtdi-  after  it  ha^  |ia«^d  thruujili  the  pylorus,  or  lower 
cinei»  which  he  save  freely  away  to  people  of  orifice  of  the  biuinach,  i^  c<iii\crti:d  by  an  ad- 
all  sorts,  especially  to  the  poor.  He  degraded  diiional  pniccbs,  iiUu  another  subb'.ance,  of  a 
himself,  howe\-er,  by  hi«  sympathetic  powder  more  fluid  and  uiilky  character,  dtniMiiinated 
for  the  cure  of  wounds  at  u  distance ;  nis  dis-  chvli*, 

coarse  concerning  which  made  a  great  noi^e  The  circuniftanccs  nccc^isory  to  effect  a 
'for  a  while.  He  had  conferences  with  l)es  healthy  (l'>;e»t ion  of  fotKl.n re,  1st,  a  certain  de- 
Cartes  about  the  nature  of  the  Mml.  In  the  gree  oi  licut  in  tiiestoinacli.  I'd.  A  free  mix- 
bennning  of  the  civil  wars,  he  exerted  him-  (ure  uf  >aliva  v^  itii  the  f(HNl  in  the  mouth.  3d. 
sell  very  rigorously  in  the  king's  cause;  hut  The  secretion  of  a  rtriaiii  quantity  of  healihy 
he  was  afterwards  imprisoned,  by  the  parlia-  gastric  juice  a>  well  a-  uf  the  juice  uf  the  other 
meni's  order,  in  Winchri^ter  house,  and  had  chylo{>oie(ic  viMrcra,  as  the  liver,  spleen,  and 
leave  10  depart  thence  in  ](U3.  He  afterwards  pancrea«,  eiilu-r  thrown  into  the  stomach  or 
compounded  for  his  estate,  but  was  ordered  to  the  smaller  intestines.  4tli.  Tiie  natural  pe- 
leiTe  the  nation;  when  he  went  to  France,  ristaliic  motion  uf  the  atoroach.  5ih.  lite 
and  was  sent  on  two  embassies  to  nc%f  In  no-  pressure  of  tin*  mn  traction  and  relaxation  of  the 
eeot  X,  from  the  riueen,  widow  to  Charles  I.  abdominal  mu-^cies  and  diaphragm.  From 
whose  chancellor  lie  then  was.  On  the  re-  the>e  circum:itancef(,  the  nariicles  of  tlie  food 
ttoration  of  Charles  II.  he  returned  to  I^n.  are  softened,  dissolved,  diluted,  and  intimately 
don ;  where  he  died  in  1 665,  aged  6r).  mixed  into  the  soft  pa|),  calletl  chyme,  which 

Dl^ERENT.  a.  {dignms,  Latin.)  That  passes  through  the  pylorus  of  the  *iomach  Into 

has  the  power  of  digestion,  or  causing  di-  the  duodenum. 

gntion.  In  the  pruce!»s  of  digestion  the  two  sub- 

DIGEST,  Dir.EsTL'M,  a  collection  of  the  stances  ciii  -fly  noticeable  and  of  chief  impoit- 

Roman  laws, '•ranged  and  digested  under  pro-  anceare  iMgastru- juice,  ai  the  grand  oper^u- 

per  titles,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Justinian.  iiigcauMr,  and  the  chicle,  the  direct  effect  pro- 

The  digest  makes  the  first  prt  of  the  Roman  disced,  and  which  constitutes  the  prima  pabu- 

law,  and  the  hrst  vol.  of  the  corpus,  or  body  lum  of  the  bl(Mi<l. 

of  the  civil  law,  contained  in  fifty  Uioks.     It  The  gaitnc  juice  is  separated  by  the  minute 

was  translated  into  (ireek  under  the  same  em-  arteries  tliat  o|icn  into  the  cavity  of  the  sio- 

peror,  and  called  Pandecta.    Sec  Pandrcts.  macb.     It  is,  indeed,  a  most  powerful  solvent, 

Cujus  says,  that  dit^est  is  a  common  name  but  it  does  not  act  indi^crtminntely  on  all  sub- 

for  all  Ixwks  dii^poscd  in  a  good  order  and  ceco-  stances.    To  prove  the  truth  of  this  observa- 

nomy }  and  hence  it  is,  that  Tcrtultian  calls  tion,  it  is  sufficient  to  ohjcrve,  that  if  grains  of 

the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  a  Digest.  com  are  put  into  a  perforated  tube,  axid  agrami- 

Hence,  also,  abridgements  of  the  common  nirorous  bird  is  made  to  swallow  it,  the  corn 

law  are  denominated  digests  of  the  numerous  will  remain  the  usual  time  in  the  stopiach 

eases,  arguments,  readings,  pleadings,  &c.  dis-  without  alieration  .  whereas,  if  the  husk  of  the 

persed  in  the  year-books,  and  other  reports  and  grain  is  previously  taken  off,  the  whole  of  it 

DOoks  of  law,  reduced  under  proper  heads,  or  will  be  converted  into  rhyme.      It  is  well 

common  places.    The  first  was  that  of  Sta-  known,  too,  that  many  substances  pass  unal* 

tham,  which  comes  as  low  as  Henry  VI.  tered  through  the  inlebtines  of  animals,  and 

To  OroE^sT.  V.  a.  {dipero,  digrslum,  I^t.)  consequently  are  not  acted  upon  by  the  gastric 
1.  To  distribute  into  various  classes,  or  re|iosi-  juice.  This  is  the  ca^e  frequently  with  grains 
lories ;  to  range  methodically.  S.  To  concoct  of  oats  when  they  have  been  swallowed  by 
in  the  stomach  {Prior),  3.  To  soften  by  honescntire  with  their  husks  on.  This  is  the 
heat,  as  in  a  boiler.  4.  To  range  method i-  case  also  with  the  seeds  of  apples,  Ike.  when 
rally  in  the  muid  (7*Aonifofi).  5.  To  reduce  swallowed  entire  by  man  ;  yei  these  very  sub- 
to  any  pbn  or  method  iShakspcarc),  6.  To  sunces,  if  they  have  k-en  previously  ground 
receive  without  loathing  or  repugiunce;  not  sufficiently  by  the  teeili,  aic  digested.  Itap- 
to  reject  iPeacham).  7.  To  receive  atid  en-  pears,  therefore,  that  it  is  chiefly  the  husk  or 
joj  iShakspeare),  8.  To  dispose  a  wound  to  outside  of  these  substances  which  resisu  the 
generate  |ius  in  order  to  a  cure.  action  of  the  gastric  juice.     We  see  also,  that 

To  Digb'st.  e.  n.    To  generate  matter  as  a  trituration  greatly  faciliutcs  the  conversion  of 

uround,  and  tend  to  a  cure.  food  into  chyme. 

DIGEISTER.  «.  (from  dimi.)    1.  He  that  The  gastric  juice  Is  not  the  sanie  in  all  aui- 

digests  or  disposes.    S,  He  that  dinsts  or  con-  mals ;  for  many  animals  cannot  digest  tlie  food 

eaen  his  food  {Arlmthnoi).    3.  A  strong  ves*  on  which  others  live.  Theconium  niaculatum 

•dp  wherein  to  boil,  with  a  vcrv  strong  rieat,  (hemlock),  for  insunce,  is  a  uoison  to  uian  tu- 

aoj  hard  sobsuncet,  so  as  to  reduce  them  into  stead  of  food,  yet  the  goal  often  fecdi  u{ion  ii 

a  Anid  sute  iQmnof).  4.  That  which  causes  Many  animals,  as  sheep,  liie  wholly  upon  \e. 

or  strengthens  the  concoctive  power  (TVmp/e),  getahles ;  and  if  they  be  made  Ui  fee«l  oq  ^j^.j. 

DIGEST1BL£.  a.  (from  digesi,)  Capable  niak»  their  stomachs  will  luit  digr«i  \Yy^ 

of  beinj:  dimicd  or  concocted  (Baeon),  others  again,  as  the  eagle,  ffcil  wholly  on  ki..- 

•^   DIGESTION^  ID  physiologyp  the  change  oul  subsunces,  and  cannot  dtgtat  vc| 
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The  gastric  juice  does  not  continue  always  tradictory  accounts  concerning  its  nature  ffvtn 

of  the  same  nature,  even  in  the  same  animal ;  us  by  those  philosophers  wholiave  attempted 

it  changes  gradually  according  to  circumstances,  to  examine  it ;  as  these  reluto  not  so  much  (O 

Graminivorous  animals  may  be  brought  to  the  gastric  juice,  as  to  the  difiercnt  substances 

live  on  animal  food ;  and  after  they  have  been  found  in  the  stomach.     The  idea  that  the 

accustomed  to  this  for  some  time,  their  sto^  gastric  juice  can  be  obtained  by  vomiting,  or 

machs  become  incapable  of  digesting  vege-  that  it  is  thrown  up  spontaueovsly  W  some 

tables.     On   the  other  hand,   those  animals  animals,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  \ery  far  from 

which  naturally  digest    nothing  but  animal  being  proliablc. 
food  may  be  brought  to  digest  vegetables.  According  to  Brucnatelli,  the  gastric  juice 

What  is  the  nature  oi  the  gastric  juice,  of  carnivorous  animals,  as  hawks,  kites,  &c. 
which  (KJssessts  itxeac  singular  properties?  It  has  an  acid  and  resinous  odour,  is  very  bitter» 
is  evidently  different  in  different  aninials ;  but  and  not  at  all  watery ;  and  is  composed  of  an 
it  is  a  very  difBcult  task,  if  not  an  impossible  uncombincd  acid,  a  resin,  an  animal  sub- 
one,  to  obtain  it  in  a  state  of  purity.  Various  stance,  and  a  small  quantity  of  muriai  of  soda, 
attempts  have  indeed  been  made  by  very  inge-  The  gastric  juice  'of  herbivorous  animals,  on 
nious  philosophers  to  procure  it;  but  their  the  contrary,  as  goats,  sheep,  &c.  is  vcij 
analysis  of  it  is  sufRcicnt  to  shew  us,  that  they  water)',  a  little  muddy,  has  a  bitter  saltislk 
have  never  obtained  it  in  a  state  of  purity.  taste,  and  contains  ammonia,  an  animal  a« 

The  methods  which  have  been  used  to  pro-  tract,  and  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  muriatof 

cure  gastric  juice  are,  first,  to  kill  the  animal  soda.    Mr.  Carminati  found  the  same  ingre- 

whose  gastric  juice  is  to  be  examined,  after  it  dients;  but  he  supposes  that  the  ammonia  had 

has  fasted  for  some  time.    By  this  method  been  formed  by  trie  putrefaction  of  a  |»art  of 

Spallanzani  collected  J?  spoonfuls  from  the  ihtir  food,  and  that  in  reality  the  gastric  joice 

first  two  stomachs  of  a  sheep.    It  was  of  a  of  these  animals  is  of  an  acid  nature, 
green  colour,  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  grass        The  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  the 

^hich  the  animal  had  eaten.    He  found  also  gastric  juice  of  man  are  so  various,  thai  it  is 

half  a  spoonful  in  the  stomach  of  some  young  not  worth  while  to  transcribe  them.     Som^ 

crows  which  he  killed  before  they  had  left  times  it  has  been  found  of  an  acid  nature,  at 

their  nest.  other  times  not.    The  experiments  of  Spal* 

Small  tubes  of  metal  pierced  with  holes,  and  lansani  are  sufficient  to  shew,  that  this  acidit? 

containing  a  dry  sponge,  have  been  swallowed  is  not  owing  to  the  gas  trie  juice  but  to  the  food, 

by  animals;  and  when  vomited  np,  the  liquid  He  never  found  any  acidity  in  the  gastric  juice 


crows.  the  same  observation  holds   with   respect  to 

A  third  method  consists  in  exciting  vomit-  dogs,  herbivorous  animals,  and  domestic  fowlsL 

ing  in  the  morning,   when  the  stomach  is  Carnivorous  birds  threw  up  pieces  of  shells 

without  food.     Spallanzani  tried  this  method  and  coral  without  alteration ;  but  these  sob* 

twice  u))on  himself,  and  collected  one  of  the  stances  were  sensibly  diminished   in  the  sio* 

limes,  1  oz.  32  gr.  of  liquid  ;  hut  the  pain  was  machs  of  hens,  even  when  inclosed  in  perfo- 

:^o  great,  that  he  did  not  think  proper  to  try  rated   lubes.     Spallanzani  himself  swallowed 

the  experiment  a  third  time.  Mr.  Gu<be,  how-  calcareous  substances  inclosed  in  tubes;  and 

tver,  who  could  excite  \omiting  whenever  he  when  he  fed  on  vegetables  and   fruits,    they 

thought  pro|)cr,   by  swallowing  air,  has  em-  werb  sometimes  altered  and  a  litile  diminished 

ploved  that  method  to  collect  Ka^tric  juice.  in  weight,  just  as  if  they  had  been  put  into 

bpallanzani  has  obscr\'ed  that  eugles  throw  weak  vinegar;  but  when  he  used  only  animal 

up  ever^'  morning  a  quantity  of  liquid,  which  food,  they  came  out  untouched.     According  to 

he  considers  as  gastric  juice  ;  and  he  has  avail-  this  philosopher,  whose  experiments  have  been 

cd  himbclf  of  this  to  collect  it  in  considerable  by  far  the  most  numerous,  the  gastric  juice  is 

quantities.  naturally  neither  acid    nor  alkaline.     When 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark  how  im-  ))oured  on  the  carbonat  of  potass,  it  causes  no 

perfect  these  difl'erent  methods  are,  and  how  effervescence. 

tar  every  conclusion  drawn  from  the  examina-  Such  are  the  results  of  the  experiments  on 

tion  of  such  juices  must  deviate  from  the  truth,  the  juices  taken  from  the  stomacn  of  animals. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  gastric  juice  obtained  No  conclusion  can  he  drawn  from  them  re- 

by  anyone  of  these  processes  can  be  pure  ;  be-  spectine  the  nature  of  the  gastric  juice.     But 

cause  in  the  stomach  it  must  be  constantly  from  the  experiments  which  have  been  made 

mixed  with  large  quantities  of  saliva,  mucus,  on   the  digestion  of  the  stomach,   especially 

bile,  food,  &c.     It  may  be  questioned,  indeed,  bv  Spallanzani,  the  following  facts  are  esta^ 

whether  any  gastric  juice  at  all  can  he  obtained  blished. 

by  these  methods ;  fur  as  the  intention  of  the  The  ga;>tric  juice  attacks  the  surface  of  bo^ 

;!istric  juice  is  to  convert  the  food  into  chyme*  dies,  unites  to  the  particles  of  them,  which  it 

in  all  probability  it  is  only  secreted*  or  at  least  carries  off,  and  cannot  be  separated  firooi  thcn^ 

thrown  into  the  stomach,  when  food  is  pre-  by  filtration.     It  operates  with  more  energy 

•^nt.  and  mpidity  the  more  the  food  is  divided,  and 

Wc  need  not  be  surprised^  then^  at  the  con-  its  action  is  increased  by  a  warm  tem]>eraturc. 


DIGESTION. 

riie  food  ii  uot  merely  rrcluccd  co  very  minute  formed  in  the  stomach.    Mitk  is  .that  AkiJ 

xirts ;  its  taste  and  luidl  are  ^nite  changed  ;  which  comes  ncirest  tlie  chyle  in  its  external 

ts  sensible  properties  are  destroyed,  and  it  ac*  appearance,  and  as  it  is  formeil  for  the  nourish- 

|uires    new  and  very  diflerent  ones.      This  men t  of  youns  animals  whoftc  digestive  organs 

ufce  does  uoi  act  as  a  ferment ;  so  far  from  it  are  weak,  and  necessity  for  nourishment  greats 

hat  it  is  a  powerful  anii*«cptic,  and  even  re-  it  is  obvious  that  chyle  is  ready  {irepjrcd,  or 

tores  fle>h  olreafly  putrefied.    There  is  not  the  nearly  so,  in  the  vessels  of  the  moihrr,  to  save 

mallcst  appearance  of  such  a  prttcess;  indeed,  the  powers  of  di;rt'Stion  in  the  infani.    Ytrt, 

vhen  the  juice  is  renewed  frequently,  as  in  the  on  this  entering  the  stomach,  there  is  a  juice 

tomachy  substances  ilissolve  in  it  with  a  ra-  which  coagulates  it  in  a  few  minuses  after,  re- 

>idity  which  exclurlca  all  idea  uf  fermentation,  tards  it  in  the  stomach,  and  retains  it  there  for 

)nly  a  few  air-bubbles    make    their  e8ca|N'«  a  considcrahie  Icnj^th  of  time.     The  ^me  is 

vhirb  adhere  to  ihc  alimentary  matter,  and  produced  on  the  white  of  e^,  and   scrum 

kmov  it  up  to  the  top,  and  which  are  probably  of  the  blood.    This  of  itself  would  sufficiently 

extnrateo  by  the  heat  of  the  solution.  prove  that  there  U  a  process  which  it  must  ao 

The  projjertics  of  human   chyle  have  not  through  previous  toils  bcin^i  formed  into  chyle, 

been  invest  iga  led :  but  according  to  Dr.  Fordyce,  It  further  appears,  tliat  food  rlissolvcd  in  water 

IS  far  as  experiuients  have  been  carried,  thu  so  as  to  form  a  bulution  nf>l  ru|)able  of  being 

:hyle  of  quadrupeds,  a  class  of  animals  in  which  coagulated  and  not  detained  in  the  stomach, 

mo  is  to  be  ranked  as  far  as  he  is  nut  improv-  gives  very  liule  nourishment  in  proportion  to 

id  by  culture,  U  so  similar  as  not  t(»  be  distiu-  the  same  quantity  of  the  same  food  given  in  d 

eaisned,  not  even  in  natural  classes  the  most  solid  form,  or  a  ccMignlable  one.     Hence  a  dc« 

opposite  to  eacli  other  in  their  food,  structure,  compoMtion  and  recombination  lake  place,  but 

ino  habits  of  life.    The  chyle  of  a  dog  or  of  a  these  do  not  appear  to  be  the  furniaiiou  of 

NTolf  differs  in  nothing,  a>  far  &s  experiment  chyle.      Another  circumstance  is,  that  if  it 

us  gone,  from  that  of  a  sheep  or  of  an  ox.  were  chyle,  the  abi»orbcnis,  which  are  numerous 

The  chvte  consists  of  three  parts,  one  part  in  the  stomach,  would  take  it  up  as  fast  as  it  is 

irhich  is  fluid  and  contained  m  the  lacteals,  produced,  and  would  have  the  ap|)earanoe  of, 

Mt  coagulate  on  extrava^tion.    The  second  and  actiuliy  be,  lacteals,  and  be  perceived  ;  but 

^art  consists  of  a  fluid,  which  is  coagulable  by  if  a  living  animal  be  opened  at  any  time  during 

leaiy  and  in  all  its  pro|X!rtie»  hitherto  observed^  digestion,  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  chyle 

t  is  consonant  to  the  serum  of  the  blood.  absorbed  from  the  stomach,  and  hence  there 

The  third  part  consists  of  globules,  which  is  none  to  be  absorbed.     If  we  throw  milk 

render  the  whole  white  and  opake.    These  into  a  portion  uf  the  jejunum,  it  will  be  ab« 

^boles  have  l>een  supposed  by  many  to  be  an  sorbed  by  the  lacteals,  but  if  thrown  into  the 

!zpressed  oil,  but  this  has  not  been  proved,  stomach  of  the  same  animal,  the  milk  will  not 

Neither  has  it  lieen  |)erfectly  demonstrated  that  be  aby>rbed  by  the  lymphatics  ;  hence  it  may 

ugar  is  contained  in  the  chyle,  although  it  has  be  said  that  the  absorbents  of  the  stomach  re« 

Seen  made  ver)-  prolxable.    'I1ic  difficulty  of  fuse  what  those  of  the  jeiunum  readily  take 

letermintDg  these  point<<  is,    the  small  quan-  np ;  but  the  case  is,  that  the  milk  is  instantly 

Jty  that  can  be  collected,  the  largest  an  una  Is  coagulated  in  the  stomach,  and  not  in  theje- 

MtMipplyinxmore  than  one  ounce,  or  two,  at  junum,  which  coagulation  will  perfectly  pre- 

he  most.     Howe%'er,  the  part  coagulating  on  vent  it  from   Ixing  ahsurbcd ;  but  all  those 

nuravasation,  the  |)art  agreeing  with  serum  in  subtunces  which  are  not  changed  by  the  coa- 

ti  qualities,  the  globular  part,  which  in  some  gulating  juice  of  the  stomaeh  are  equally  taken 

inimals,  but  not  in  quadrupeds,  exists  without  up  by  tlie  lymphatics  in  the  stomach  and 

^ving  whiteness  to  the  chyle,  alone,  or  along  lacteals. 

vith  sugar,    form  the  essential  paru  of  the        It  therefore  appears,  that  the  use  of  the  sto- 

:hyle.     A  great  many  substances  may  enter  raacli  is  only  to  change  the  food  into  a  new 

;he  lacteals  along  with  the  chyle ;  even  solids  substance,  the  chyme,  which  is  the  only  sub- 

'educed  to  a  fine  powder.     When  indigo  has  stance  that  can   lie    convened    into    chyle. 

)een  thrown  into  the  intestine  of  a  sheep,  Dr.  When  this  chyme  is  propelled  into  the  duode- 

Pordyce  has  seen  the  chvle  rendered  quite  blue;  num,  it  is  then  converted  into  chyle,  and  not 

.'et  indigo  is  not  soluole  in  water,  but  is  a  before}  but  the  duodenum  cannot  have  this 

olid  reduced  to  a  very  fme  powder.     Musk  action  upon  it,  unless  it  has  previously  under- 

ikeWise  gets  into  the  cliyle,  girtng  it  a  strong  gone  the  action  of  the  stomach.    There   is 

inell,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  substances  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  whole  doctrine  of 

»i  Tarious  colours,  various  tastes,  and  various  different  species  of  fi>od  which  can  have  any 

mellfl  ;  each  of  them  siving  colour,  or  taste,  res|K;ct  tu  any  part  of  the  body,  excepting  the 

it  smell  to  the  chyle.    The  lacteals,  however,  stomach  itseU ;  fur  only  those  parts  of  it  that 

eject  some  substances  in  whatever  manner  are  converted  into  chyme  will  pass  into  tlte 

ney  are  apolied;  amongst  these  are  green  vi-  duodenum  and  be. converted  into  chyle;  the 

riol  and  infusion  of  galls,  for  the  chyle  gives  other  parts  that  have  not  undergone  this  change 

M  colour  when  either  is  given  with  food  to  in  the  stomach  will  pass  throuRh  the  duode- 

iie  animal,  or  thrown  into  the  intestine,  and  num  unchanged,  ana  be  evacuated.    So  that, 

X  h  afterwaid  tried  by  them  as  tests  of  each  according  to  Dr.  Fordyce,  it  is  perfectly  irnma-* 

scher.  terial  what  is  the  species  of  food,  farinaceous 

Accordiog  to  Dr.  Fordyce,  the  chyle  it  not  mattcij  anim*l   mticilage«  apples,  chicken. 


P  f  0 

crittQn  tfrfftote.  So  long  ti  It  tiat  ui — „ — 
the'  iMOcMi  of  the  Mmuh,  anil  ii  couwud 
inlpUieiiBUttt  foniMd  I7  tluU  pnocM,  it^vM 
wMj  good  wMiritbBMiit,  nd  U  eqnilly  in- 
nosiooi,  bcenw  It  bcGftma  eucth  the  NfiCi 
l9anctiiiMa  ■  Uith  wbtdUi  ipkWrtiMea  abnif 
tba  |ijlB«ai,  bat  ihfi  ii  not  pai^t  dijple,  fiif  it 
ii  WW  mm  la  the  abMirfanili  it  the  tMmach, 
•ranakhMMhiB  tha  mtMie  of  Jigett^he 
pyl^TM  ha  bad  toMDd  Df  iiU]mdndiw  K  piece  of 
lapa,  fomiivaliaAB^  raind  it,aiid  mauifog 
tbanmahAigfiMidiDtheMoiiiifdi.  IVnat- 
ter,  Atf^hft,  nni^  ifi  ihaiiM^di  i>  poa- 
nrtad  inlD  dma  b  the  dnDdcnum,  and  cod- 
Ua«t>  ioha'«dn*arttd  In  the  Mmam,  A*  tba 
BoagBUlJBgjotoa  of  dia  MomKb.  »  br  ai  ^a 
be  Jodgad,  doM  pot  aoiar  into  the  mattar  or 
d^iDO  HnnaB  in  iba  itoaMch  uooa  tba  food^ 
not  Aa  Mba.  jideca  •(  the  atoonA.  anh  in  to 
te  u  An  nppiT  water:  to  tuiam  do  tha 
hncaa  of  ibe  dnoowwiii,  iha  hik,  panctaatic 
huec,  or  Mdi  aieteMd  Id  the  ghndi  of  iha 
aoDdanoMi  or  ifbldi  m^  fm  tbmq^  tba  cx- 
bakDta,  at  all  appear  to  enbr  into  anj  pan  of 
Utt  efajk.  Fot.  aeeorihui  to  Di.  Fttdyce,  if 
the  docm  eoaBMiiih  choladochaa  beobwiDCt^ 
fd  bf  a  iMBC,  or  if  dte  hodf  of  an  aainai  be 
iiiMifwl  whm  feod  hia  been  ihnnm  laki  the 
BiDnacfa.  and  the  doct  bo  tied  u,  IniriiUi 
*a  bOa  »  pnmBkd  ftoaa  MUiiig  ioio  iha  dao- 
'  ercandwSiyleMlbnMdwiih- 


the  oiuc  n»;  be  saM  of  Ae  paacnade: 
o  iliatchylt  n»i>lcl;ih*BnaDetflrdiai 


foraitd  bf  thedt^tirc  |WeM  of  the  afcimach. 

~'  lv»jt  the  tm»,  bot  not  almn 

prnponion  14  ihetinanti^offiwd. 


The  chyle  ii  »In'»yt  d 


Scarcely  my  dijrtublf  OBttar  ii  oror  1 

ilie  duodciiiiw.  111  ih;  fnm  ll  waa  thnmrn  inlo 
ilK  noBich;  braee  all  of  it  Menu  to  andagD 
MHie  change  oc  other. 

DiotiTiov  (CHKBieal).  An  opeiation  in 
which  toA  malten  ■*  are  iaunded  10  act 
taitf ff  on  «o^  other  are  expoaed  to  a  tow  heaii 

DieiBTiov  (Chiraigical).  TV  disposition 
of  a  wound,  abMCK,  or  nicer  lo  a  bland  and 
hcalihjMtppuntion. 

Distsnov,  alndenotnfiithcri  l.redae- 
tien  tea  ptan  (Tm^).  «■  Theact of diaftwing 
a  wooad  10  RCnenie  natter. 

OlCE^nVE. «.  (fiom  dwnf.)  I.  Hani« 
the  power  Ht  came  dipMiMt  (Brawn).  S.Ca- 
HbfebjheaitnBaA»aMdnbdDC(&iO.  3. 
Diraating;  nnhedbing  (Ihyrfn). 

DicahTiTt.  •.  An  appBeatioo  which  dit- 
paM*  a  wowad  ca  gttwiatt  vattcr  (IWimee). 

DIGESnVSS.  {Sgntirm,  ■tJc— rnrt: 
lioa  d^m,  te  dinohe.)  A  Mm  apnliid  hj 
»  u  AoK  ■nbelanm  whidi  wtwn  ap- 


■fied  W  an  nicer  or 
m:  wrt  ai«  Ae 


nngncntow  Nwnw  Bnv,    anv  w 
warn  ponhkca,  fcaac^i*-        DI' 


n^      DIG      M 

iiiclAstil  itram,  whereby  the  wpter'nr  ntlicf 
jlquiil  H'hich  it  contains  iiiuf  he  hcatrd  iaa>: 
sidurably  hi^ Mr  limn  the  nmural  iMiling  fva 
ornjtcr whenunconriDcO.  Butai.tlieUKnri 
nf  lllc  vcMcl  diiiiiiliihn,  and  E|)efnrCC^|J 
eKpnriniui)  increa^i'a  a»  the  heat  ii  taiwd,  tha 
Ua  point  at  which  I  he  vc»rl  wnuld  Inittt,  n 
a  dangerous  exploiion  would  lake  place,  if 
were  aitl   ureveulcd   by  a  Mrely-ralire,    w'" 
whieh  all  these  vetwb  ate  furnished, and  tvhi 
will  open  aiidlet  parLofihecoiiliucd  aireu^ 
ivhen  the  expaDiion  has  reached  a  etnain  c 
tent.     There  are  louie  cases  in  wWU  a  " 
tor  provci  a  useful  pan  nfcheml 
hut  it  it  not  often  employed, 

DI'GGIiH.  I.  (from  dip.)  Dae  that  0 
the  Rtnand  with  a  spade  (,IJoyIe)-  ^_ 

piGGES  (l^imnl),  an  English  mathc« 
ticiao,  born  at  liarhaiu,  in  Kent,  and  e  * 
at  Uiiiveriii^  cQllrge,  Oxford,  lie  wnU 
treiiite  on  SuT^'eving,  ^nulhcr  on  GeoaM 
iind  oneenliilei), '^lognoslicjiion  evcilattion 
rijihi  cood  EITcct-,  or,  Choice  Uulcs  l«  jiq 
ihe  Wenihcr  by  Son,  ^foon,  and  Sl*n,^^^ 
He  (tied  alioiit  1574.  (.fFatkiiu). 

Digcei  (Thomas),  son  of  the  prtotda) 
tie  was  educated  at  Oxford,  after  wbieh  bcb 
camemuMu-BCucnJof  thefa[Cea»enlbyqan 
Eliiabeth  lo  the  NelherUods,  He  wtotCM* 
miliraty  pieces,  and  snnie  oti  atitiwoint,  « 
Othet  tutnecu  of  mathetiutic;-  He  eMi 
)i05.      (li'alkiHS). 

DiCGEs  CSir  Dudley^  the  eldest  son  oTll 
above,  bom  in  li93,  and  educated  ii  Uoim 
liiT  collcf^,  Oxford.    He  received  the  b 
'^fltai^hUioodfroiD  Janiesl.  nhosenihir 
basfidor  lo  Russia;  but  iu  the  patlianirol  ( 
16?  I  he  rrsiiled  ibc  court  measures  with  era 
spirit,  and  conliDueil  10  do  to  ip  the  fiwoa 
in;  reijn,  for»bicb  he  waseent  to  ihcTswri^ 
v/hf  re,  howcier,  he  did  not  reuiaio  long,    ll 
1636  lie  wa;  boo-hl  over  by  the  icraot  of  tilt  J 
mtsicTship  of  the  rolls,  which  he  held  tmt  a  I 
short  lioie,  for  he  died  ia  1639.     He  wrote,  b  1 
A  tMeoce  af  Trade,   ifiii.  4lo.i  8.  A  OiitI 
cooRe  eonccruing  the  Rights  and  PrivH^^  of  I 
the  Subject,  in  a  ConfereiMX  dnircd  I7  M I 
Lotils.audhadbjaCaatniitteeaftwibHuiMb  I 
Ai>til   3,    l€3B,  4lo^;    3.  Sundry  Spcc«h«  ia  I 
RushwoiUi't    Coileclions.      His    to      "    ~ 
who  died   in    l&i3,  x-as  a  knal  ■ 
man,  and  wtotc  loine  tracts  a; 
;  fTeltint). 

n  niGilT.  r.   a.    rcsbuii,  tS% 

Saxen.)  Ll^drcMi  la  deck;  teaiani 

M.    «.Taptttgn(9MMtr). 

DIGIT.  I.  (dinrat,  Latin.)  I .  The  vCHpH 
oT  hngih  containing  ihiee-lbBtlht  pt  m  Ipi 
(Bw/c).  rlhetwaUkhpartaflhediavMlv 
of  the  Mn  or  RMMB ;  n  iiniiridJii  iiliiaia't 
itf^Wi 


pIGESTOB,  in  chewNiy.  a  Mdt  im 
hailv  ivaaMed  with  a  tfiong  ua  ue^nciy 
6^  ihaiMij  beaerewaddDwit  with  6ne 
■ilicina  aa  lovt  the  cayaawta  |wu  «r  At 


["GfTATCD.  «.  (6m  difite,  td^h.) 
diad    oot   into    dirinaoa    Sba   iQ^B 


DIGITALIS,  (d^itofit,  fioaa  dMu,  a 
fiagn ;  Imgmmc  in  fiewcr  KpigeMa  a  iMar^J 


DIG  DIG 

9ftl  orfo  didynlmia,  angkispermia.    Calyx  bj^  tome  adventitious  excellence,  or  honoural>l€ 

'fevt-|wirted  s    coral    canipanulate,     five-cleft,  distinction  (Beti  Jonson). 

fTvllin^ ;    capsule  ovate,  two-celled,  many-  DFGNITARY.  s.  (from  tUgnus,  Latin.}  A 

Meded,    Four  species ;  chiefly  of  the  south  of  clergyman  advanced  to  some  dignity,  to  some 

Enrapec  one,   however  d.  purpurea,  purple  rank  above  that  of  a  parochial  priest  (^tcf/*/). 

fculmre.  is  a  plant  common  to  our  own  hedges,  DUGNITY.  s.  (atgniiOM,  Latin.)  1.  Hank 

uri  well  known  to  every  one ;  the  leaves  of  of  ele^*ation  {Hooker),    f .  Grandeur  of  mien 

vhich  have  a  bitter  nauseous  taste,  but  no  re-  {Clarissa).     3.  Advancement  -,   preferment ; 

tMrkable  smell;  they  have  been  long  used  ex-  high  place  {Shakspeare),    4.  (Among  ecclesi- 

knially  to   ulcers   and  scrophulous  tumours  astics.)That  promotion  or  preferment  to  which 

widi  considerable  advantage.    Respecting  the  any  jurisdiction    is    annexed    {Ayliffe),     d. 

ifttmal  use  of  this  plant,  we  are  told  of  its  Maxim  ;  general  principle  {Brown), 

|»J  effects  in  epilefjsy,  scrophula,  and  phthi-  Dignity,   in  the  human  character,   the 

«;  and  Dr.  Withering  and  others  have  estab-  opposite  of  meanness.    Man  is  endued  with 

£Aed  ii5  reputation  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsies,  a  sense  of  the  worth  and  excellence  of  his  iia- 

\\  ii,  however,  necessary  to  observe,  that  this  ture :  he  deems  it  more  perfect  than  that  of 

■Boly  mast  be  cautiimsly  adniioisterecl ;  for  the  other  beings  around  him  ;  and  he  perceives 

Ae  plant  is  ofso  deleterious  a  nature,  that  three  that  the  perfection  of  his  nature  consists  in 

^Ds  of  the  dried  leaf  have  been  known  to  virtue,  particularly  in  virtues  of  the  highest 

pduce  the  most  dreadful  tormina.  rank.    To  express  that  sense,  the  term  dignity 

Fn»m  its  effects  on  the  animal  system  it  ap-  is  appropriated.     Further,  to  behave  with  dig- 

pnn  lo  have  a  power  of  diminishing  arterial  nity,  and  to  refrain  from  all  mean  actions,  is 

xtion,  and  stimulating  that  of  the  lymphatics :  felt  to  be,  not  a  virtue  only,  but  a  duty :  it  is  a 

aad  hence,  if  circumsfiectly  employed,  may  be  duty  every  man  owes  to  himself.    By  acting 

■cd  advantageously  iu  all  cases  in  which  such  in  that  manner,  he  attracts  love  and  esteem  : 

aatacoiiism  of  action  is  indicated.  by  actios  meanly,  or  below  himself,  he  is  disr 

DIGITATE,  in  botany,  applied  to  the  leaf  approved  and  contemned.    This  sense  uf  the 

sf  a  plant.     Fiiij^red  leaf.    When  a  simple  dignity  of  human  nature  reaches  even  our 

or  DDilivided  petiole  connects  several  distinct  pleasures  and  amusements.     If  they  enlarge 

kaflrts  at  the  end  of  it.     This  is  a  sort  of  com-  the  mind  by  raisinj^  grand  or  elevated  emotions, 

pound  leaf;  whilst  the  |)a1mate,  which  in  some  or  if  they  humanize  the  mind  by  exercising 

■osoie  reselhblet  it,  is  a  simple  leaf.    The  our  symiiathy,  they  are  approved  as  suited  to 

digiiale  leaf,    to  correspond  with  the  name,  the  dignity  of  our  nature:  if  they  contract  the 

dnld  have  five  leaflets  spreading  out  like  the  mind  by  ftxing  it  on  trivial  objects,  they  are 

opnfinBenc  but  Linnens  makes  binate,  tcr-  contemned  as  not  suited  to  the  dignity  of  our 

Btte  amlqaiiiate  leaves  to  be  species  of  the  di«  nature.     Hence,  in  general,  every  occupation, 

|!tale ;  aini  the  leaves  of  hone-chesnut,  though  whether  of  use  or  amusement,  that  corresponds 

ihey  have  more  leaflets  than  five,  are  neverthe-  to  the  dignity  of  man,  is  termed  manly  ;  and 

las  called  dictate.  ^  every  occupation  l>elow  his  nature  is  termed 

DlGlTUb.  {digiius.)  In  anatomy,  a  finger  chilaish. 

or  toe.  To  those  who  study  human  nature  the  ques- 

DiGiTtJS  MANVt.     A  finger.    The  fingers  tion  has  always  appeared  intricate  how  itcomes 

and  thumb  in  each  hand  consist  of  fourteen  that  eenerosity  and  courage  are  more  esteemed, 

bones,  there  being  three  to  each  finger;  they  and  bestow  more  dignity,  than  good  nature, 

are  denominated  according  to  their  order  the  or  even  justice ;  though  the  latter  contribute 

first,  second,  and  third  phalanx.    The  first  is  more  than  the  former  to  private  as  well  as  to 

longer  than  the  second,  and  the  second  lonoer  public  happiness?  The  answer  seems  to  be  this. 

than  the  third.     What  has  been  said  of  the  Human  virtues,  like  other  objects,   obuin  a 

finoers  applies  to  the  toes  also.  rank  in  our  estimation,  not  from  their  utility. 

Digitus  pedis.    A  toe.    See  Digitus  which  is  a  subject  of  reflection,  but  from  the 

MAVUf .  direct  impression  they  make  on  us.     Justice 

DIGLADIA^ION.  j.  {digladiatio,  Lat.)  and  good-nature  arc,  according  to  this  mode  of 

A  combat  with  swords ;  any  quarrel  (G/an.)-  estimation,   a  sort  of  ne^tive  virtues,    that 

DIGLYPH,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of  im-  scarcely  make  any  impression,  but  when  they 

perfect  triglyph,  console,  &c.  having  two  chan-  are  transgressed  :    courage  and  generosity,  on 

nels.                                                ^  the  contrary,  producing  elevated  emotions,  en<> 

DIGNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart-  liven  greatly  the  senile  of  a  man*j  dignity,  both 

nient  of  the  Lower  Alps,  with  a  bishop*s  see.  in  himself  and  others  ;  and  hence  courage  and 

It  is  famous  for  its  hot-baths.    Lat.  44.  10  N.  generosity  are  in  more  regard,  and  considered 

Lon.  6.  12  E.  as  of  greater  dignity,    than  the  other  virmcs 

Dl'GNIPIEp.  a.  (from  digmfy.)  Invested  mentioned. 

vith  some  dignitvjr>^v/r^e).  This  leads  us  to  examine  more  directly  erao- 

DIGNIFICAniOKr  s.     (from  dignify.)  tions  and  passions  with  respect  to  the  present 

Exaltation  {fFalton).                       ^  subiect:  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  form  % 

Ta  DIGNIFY.   V,  a,  (from  dignus,  and  scale  of  them,  beginning  with  the  meanest^ 

/ado,  Latin.)  I .  To  advance  ;  to  prefer ;  to  and  ascending  gradually  to  those  of  the  highest 

exalt,    t.  To  honour  \  to  adorui  to  improve  rank  and  dignity.    Pleasure  felt  as  at  the  ur^an 
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of  sense^  named  corporeal  pleasure,  19  perceived  plation  :  fleneroshyy  flMgoffiHtoity*  hermMf 
tu  be  low  ;  and  when  indulged  to  excess,  is  raise  his  character  to  the  nighett  pitch  :  thcK 
perceived  also  to  be  mean :  for  that  reason  per-  best  express  the  dignity  of  his  natorc,  and  ad- 
dons of  any  delicacy  dissemble  the  pleasure  they  vance  him  nearer  to  divinity  than  any  other  of 
take  in  eating  and  drinking.  The  pleasures  of  his  attributes.  , 
the  eye  and  ear,  having  no  organic  feeling,  and  Having  endeavoured  to  assuoi  tbe  efficient 
being  free  from  any  sense  of  meanness,  are  in*  cause  of  dignity  and  meanness  by  unfolding  the 
dulged  without  any  shame :  they  even  rise  to  a  principle  on  which  they  are  founded,  we  pro- 
certain  dcsree  of  dignity  when  their  objects  are  ceed  to  explain  the  final  cause  of  the  dignity 
grand  or  elevated.  The  same  is  the  case  of  the  or  meanness  bestowed  upon  the  several  par- 
symi>athetic  passions:  a  virtuous  person  be-  ticulars  above  mentioned,  beginning  with  cor* 
having  with  fortitude  and  dignity  under  cruel  poreal  pleasures.  These,  as  far  as  uaeful,  aie^ 
misfortunes,  makes  a  capital  figure;  and  the  like  justice,  fenced  with  sufficient  sanctiont  to 
sympathizing  s|)ectator  feels  in  himself  the  same  prevent  their  being  nep;lccted.  Hunger  apA 
dignity.  Sympathetic  distress  at  the  same  time  thirst  are  painful  sensations;  and  we  are  in* 
never  is  mean  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  agreeable  cited  to  animal  love  by  a  visprous  pxopeositj: 
to  the  nature  of  a  social  bcin^,  and  has  general  were  corporeal  pleasurts  dignifieci  over  wai 
approbation.  The  rank  that  love  possesses  in  the  above  with  a  place  in  a  hish  class,  they  wooU 
scale  de|)ends  in  a  great  measure  on  its  oh-  infallibly  overturn  the  balance  of  the  mini; 
ject :  it  possesses  a  low  place  when  founded  on  by  outweighing  the  social  affections*  This  il 
external  properties  merely ;  and  is  mean  when  a  satisfactory  nnal  cause  for  refusing  to  theie 
bestowed  on  a  person  of  inferior  rank  with-  pleasures  any  degree  of  dignity  :  ana  the  final 
out  any  extraordinary  qualification  :  but  cause  is  not  less  e\'ident  of  their  fneanons, 
when  founded  on  the  more  elcvatcfd  internal  when  they  are  indulged  to  excess.  The  moR 
properties,  it  assumes  a  considerable  degree  of  refined  pleasures  of  external  sense,  couicyrf 
dignity.  The  same  is  the  case  of  friendship,  by  the  eye  and  the  ear  from  natural  objectiaad 
Wnen  gratitude  is  warm,  it  animates  the  mind ;  from  the  fine  arts,  deserve  a  high  place  in  oar 
but  it  scarce  rises  to  dignity.  Joy  bestows  esteem,  because  of  their  singular  and  extenaft 
dignity  when  it  proceeds  from  an  elevated  utility :  in  some  cases  they  rise  to  a  comida^ 
cause.  If  we  can  depend  u|)on  induction,  able  dignity:  and  the  very  lowest  pleanirei of 
dignity  is  not  a  property  of  any  disagreeable  the  kind  are  never  esteemed  mean  or  gnivdinL 
passioii :  one  is  slight,  another  se\'erc ;  one  de-  The  pleasure  arising  from  wit,  humour,  rii&> 
presses  the  mind,  another  animates  it ;  but  cule,  or  from  what  is  simply  ludicrous,  ii  ok* 
there  is  no  elevation,  far  less  dignity,  in  any  of  ful  by  rclixing  the  mind  aAer  the  fatigue  of 
them.  Revenge,  -in  particubr,  though  it  in-  more  manly  occupation  :  but  the  aiind  wha 
flame  and  swell  the  mind,  is  not  accompanied  it  surrenders  itself  to  pleasure  of  that  kind,  loss 
with  dignity,  not  even  with  elevation :  it  is  not  its  vigour,  and  sinks  gradually  into  sloth.  Hie 
however  felt  as  mean  or  groveling,  unless  when  place  this  pleasure  occupies  in  point  of  dienicf 
it  takes  indirect  measures  for  gratification,  is  adjusted  to  these  views  :  to  make  it  usenU  as 
Shame  and  remorse,  thoueh  they  sink  the  a  relaxation,  it  is  not  branded  with  meanness i 
spirits,  are  not  mean.  Pride,  a  clisai^recable  to  prevent  its  usurpation,  it  is  removed  from 
passion,  bestows  no  dignity  in  the  eye  of  a  that  place  but  a  single  degree :  no  man  values 
spectator.  Vanity  alv^'ays  appears  mean,  and  himself  for  that  pleasure,  even  during  gratiBcs* 
extremely  so  where  ftnmaed,  as  commonly  hap-  tion  ;  and  if  ii  have  engrossed  more  of  hit 
pens,  on  trivial  qualificatiuns.  time  than  is  requisite  for  relaxation,  he  kioki 

We  proceed  to  the  pleasures  of  the  under-  back  with  some  decrree  of  shame, 

standing,  which  possess  a  high  rank  in  point  In  point  of  dignity,  the  social  emotions  riie 

of  dignity.     Of  this  every  one  will  be  sensible,  above  the  selfish,  and  much  above  those  of  the 

when  he  considers  the  Important  truths  that  eye  and  ear :  man  is  by  his  nature  a  social 

have  been  laid  open  by  science :  such  as  general  l)einK  ;  and  to  qualify  him  for  society,    it  is 

theorems,  and  iheeeneral  laws  that  govern  the  wisely  contrived  that  he  should  value  hiiusclf 

material  and  moral  worlds.     The  pleasures  of  more  fur  boinfr  social  than  selfi-^h. 

the  understanding  are  suited  to  a  innn  as  a  ra-  The  excellency  of  man  is  chicRy  diKeraiblc 

tional  and  contemplative  being,  and  they  tend  in  the  great  improvements  he  it  susceptible  of 

not  a  little  to  ennoole  his  nature ;  even  to  the  in  society  :  these,  by  pcrse%*e ranee,  may  bec<r« 

Deity  he  stretcheth  his  contemplations,  which,  ried  on    progressively,    above   any   auignablc 

in  the  discovery  of  infinite  power,'wisdom,  and  limits  ;  and  even  abstracting  from  revelatioo, 

benevolence,  afford  delight  of  the  most  exalted  there  is  great    probability   that  the  progress 

kind.     Hence,  it  appears,  that  the  fine  arts,  be^un  here  will  be  completed  in  sone  futon 

studied  as  a  rational  science,  afford  entertain-  state.      Now,   as  all  vuhinble   inipiovemeots 

men  t  of  great  dignity;   superior  far  to  what  proceed  from  the  exercise  of  our  ratrcnal  faeul- 

they  afford  as  a  subject  of  taste  merely.  tics,  the  author  of  our  nature,  in  order  toexcite 

But  contemplation,  however  in  itself  valu-  us  to  a  due  sense  of  these  faculties,  hath  asMgn- 

able,  is  chiefly  respected  as  subservient  to  ac-  td  a  high  rank  to  the  pleasures  of  the  unMN 

tion ;  for  man  is  intended  to  be  more  an  active  standing  :  their  utility,  with  respect  to  this  life 

than  a  contemplative  being.     He  accordingly  as  well  as  a  future,  entitles  them  tn  that  rank, 

hhewb  more  dignity  iu  action  than  in  conteru-  Qut  as  actio.')  is  the  Jui  of  all  uur  improve* 
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rirtoouft  actional  justly  p^s«e<is  thehigh- 
I  the  ranks.  l1icse»  we  find,  art-  by 
Kfltributed  into  ilitfcrrnt  classes,  and 

in  point  of  dijcnity  assigned  to  actions 
ear  not  tlic  first  in  point  of  use  :  ^ne- 
or  exaniiile,  in  the  sense  of  mankind  is 
ipecttd  tnan  justice,  thougli  the  latter 
jbledly  more  essential  to  society  ;  and 
imity,   heroism,   undaunted    courage, 

higher  in  our  esteem :  the  reason  of 
I  explained  above. 

^CXTION.  s.  (from  dignoseo,  Latin.) 
ion;  distrnguishinrr  mark  (liruwtt), 
IGRE'SS.  V.  If.  {dtgressus,  Latin.)  1. 

aside  out  of  the  n)ud.  2.  Tu  depart 
t  main  design  {Locke).  3.  To  wander; 
iate  {Brtrrwood).  4.  To  transgress; 
c  :  not  in  use  (Shakaprare). 
HE^SION.  J.  ((/i>r«io,  Latin.)  I. 
ee  deviating  from  the  main  tennur  or 
f  a  discourse  (7irnAam).  S?.  Deviation 

• 

IfNIA  (l<c  and  Tf^-)  ^^^^  name  of 
in  Linn^u:i*s  Artitinal  System,  com- 
Ing  thoM*  plants  which  have  two  pistils 
rer.  This  order  is  the  second  m  the 
teen  classes,  except  the  ninth. 
£LLOS,  the  name  gi\'cn  by  Kepler  to 
livene  diameter  of  a  planet's  elliptic 

in  the  ancient  mythology,  a  train  of 
s  which  imagination  arrayed  in  differ- 
Mf  and  armed  with  different  |}owers. 
ere  endowed  with  understand ini;,  and 
Dated  by  the  same  passions  which  daily 
le  human  race.  The  Romans,  gene- 
iking,  reckoned  two  classes  of  the  gcxls, 
naiorum  gentium,  or  dii  consulenles, 

m\  minonim  gentium.  The  f«)rmer 
elve  in  numlier,  six  males  and  six  fr- 
heir  names  are,  Jinio,V'esti,  Miner\a, 
3iana,  Venus,  Mars,  Mercurius,  Ju- 
rptunus,  Vulcan,  A |K)llo.  (SeeCoN- 
.)  In  the  class  of  the  latter,  were  rank- 
e  gods  which  were  worshipped  in  dif- 
irti  of  the  earth.  Besides  tncKe.  there 
oe  called  dii  scl«'cti,  sometimes  classed 
r  twelve  greater  g'Kls.  There  were  also 
lied  demi'gpds,  that  is,  who  desened 
lity  by  the  greatness  of  their  exploitu, 
lieir  uncommon  services  to  mankind. 
theie,  all  the  passions,  and  the  moral 
wtn  reckoned  as  powerful  deities,  and 
•me  railed  to  the  ctKldess  of  concord, 
K.  According  to  tie«iod,  there  were 
than  30,000  gcxls  that  inhabited  the 
ai  were  guanlians  of  men,'  all  snh- 
to  the  power  of  Jupiter,  and  in  suc- 
iget  we  find  temples  erected,  and  sacri- 
red  to  unknown  go<ls.  In  process  of 
only  good  and  virtuous  men,  who  had 

patrons  of  learning  and  the  supjjorters 
',  but  also  thieves,  and  pirates,  were 

anong  the  gods ;   and   the  Iloman 
Mirteously  granted  immortality  to  the 
rl  and  abandoned  of  their  emperors. 
My  an  ancient  city  of  France,  lately  an 
iprici  iiul  now  the  episcopal  town  of 
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the  de))artjncnt  of  Cote  d'Or.  It  contai  ns  about 
S(),()U0  inhabitants,  and  has  an  academy  of 
sciences  and  belles-lettres.  The  public  struc- 
tures, and  particularly  the  churches,  are  very 
fine.     Lat.  47*  K)  N.     Lon.  5.  7  li- 

DIJUOICArriON. «.  {dijudication  Latin.) 
Judicial  distinction. 

DIKE,  s,  (bic.  Sax.  dyk,  Erse.)  1 .  Achan* 
nel  to  receive  water  (Pope).  S.  A  mound  to 
hinder  inundations  (C»wlcy). 

To  DILA'CERATE.r.  a.  {dilacero,  Lat.) 
To  tear  ;  to  rend ;  to  force  in  two  (Broioa). 

DILACRRATION.  t.  (from  dilaceraiio, 
Lat.)    The  act  of  rending  in  tvi*o  {Arbuiknot), 

To  OiLA'MATE.  v.  a.  {diianio,  Latin.) 
To  tear ;  to  rend  in  pieces. 

To  DILA'HIIMTE.  v.  n.  Togo  to  niin. 

DILAlMDATiON,  in  ecclefiastical  law, 
is  where  an  incnmbont  of  a  church  living  suf* 
ferb  the  fKirs* mage- house  or  out«houses  to  fall 
down,  or  be  ill  drcay  for  want  of  necessary  re« 
jiarations ;  or  it  is  the  pulling  down  or  destroy- 
mg  any  of  the  houses  or  buildings  belonging  to 
a  spiritual  living,  or  dci^troying  of  the  woods, 
trees,  &c.  ap|jertaining  to  the  same ;  for  it  it 
said  to  extend  to  coalmining  or  suffering  any 
wilful  waste,  in  or  upon  the  inheritance  of  the 
church.  By  13  Kliz.  c.  10.  if  any  ecctesiasticAl 
jiersonSy  who  are  bound  to  repair  the  buildings 
whereof  they  are  seised  in  right  of  their  place 
or  function,  sufler  them  to  fill  into  decay  for 
want  of  repair,  ami  make  frawlulent  gifts  of 
their  |>ersonal  estate,  with  intent  to  ninder 
their  successors  from  recovering  dilapidations 
against  their  executors  or  administrators,  in 
such  case  the  successor  shall  have  like  remedy 
in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  against  the  grantee 
of  such  jier^nal  estate,  as  he  might  have  against 
the  executor  or  administrator  of  the  predeces« 
sor.  By  14  Kliz  c.  II.  all  moneys  reco\ered 
bv  dilapidations  shall  within  two  years  be  em- 
ploy ed  u|)on  the  buildings  for  which  they  were 
IKiid.  on  pain  of  forfeiting  double  so  much  as 
shall  not  be  emploved,  to  the  queen. 

1)1  LATA  HI'LlTY.  s.  (from  dilatalU.) 
The  quality  of  admitting  extension  {Rau)» 

DlLArTABLE.  a.  (from  dilate.)  Capable 
of  extension  (AriutknoH. 

niL.\TA'TION.  s.\(wm  dihtatio,  Lat.) 
] .  The  act  of  cxtendinii  into  greater  space  :  op- 
l>osed  to  contravtion  {Holder).  (See  Expan- 
sion.) C.  The  state  of  being  extended  (A^rtr- 
ton). 

To  DILATE.  V.  a.  {dilato,  Latin.)  I.  To 
extend  ;  to  spread  out  {Jf'allrr).  2.  To  relate 
at  larse  :  to  tell  diffusely  and  copiously  {Sk.). 

To  Dila'te.  e.  n.  I.  To  widen';  to  grow 
wide  {Addison).  V.  To  speak  largely  and 
copiously  (Clarendon). 

I)II-ATOR.  s.  (from  dilate.)  That  which 
widens  or  extends  {Arluthnot"^. 

fti'LATORINESS.  s.  (from  dilatoru.) 
Slowness ;  slugxishness. 

DPLATORV.  a.  {diiatoire,  Fr.)  Taidy; 
slow;  sluggish  (Oiway). 

Dilatory  flcas,  in  law,  are  such  as  an* 
put  in  merely  for  delay,  and  are  of  three  kitid« : 
!•  To  the  juri^ictton  of  the  court,  alleging. 
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xhiii  \i  ought  not  tu  hold  plea  of  iht  matter  ir> 
iiandy  as  beloneing  to  some  other  court.  S. 
Tu  the  disability  of  the  plaiotiff,  by  reason 
whereof  he  is  unuble  to  commence  or  continue 
the  suit,  as  that  he  is  outlawed,  attainted,  an 
infant,  or  the  like.  3.  In  abatement,  as  for 
souie  defect  in  the  writ^  as  a  misnomer  of  the 
defendant,  or  other  want  of  form  in  any  ma- 
tetial  respect.  These  pleas  were  formerly  used 
as  merely  dilatory,  without  any  foundation  of 
truth,  and  calculated  only  for  delay ;  but  now 
by  Stat.  4  and  5  Anne,  c.  l6,  no  dilatory  ulea 
shall  be  admitted,  without  afildavit  made  ot  the 
truth  thereof,  or  some  probable  matter  shewn 
to  the  court  to  induce  them  to  believe  it  true. 
3  Black.  301. 

DILATRIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
triandria,  order  monog)fnia.  Coral  six*petalled, 
hairy;  third  filament  less  than  the  others; 
stigma  simple:  capsile  globular,  inferior, 
three-celled.  Three  species,  all  natives  of  the 
Cape.  D.  corymhosa,  the  most  elegant,  is  a 
viilous-plant  except  in  the  in^de  of  the  flowers ; 
with  leaves  lanceolate,  smooth ;  umbel  fasti- 
gi;ite ;  flowers  dark-purple. 

DILE'CriON.  i.  idileitio,  Latin.)  The 
act  of  IdvinLT ;  k'ndness  {Boyle), 

D1L£.MM.'\,  AiMi|uifu»,  in  logic,  an  argu- 
ment cou'iiiiing  of  two  or  more  proposiiions, 
sodispo.'i-<l,  that  grant  which  you  will  of  them 
you  will  be  pressed  by  the  conclusion. 

The  word  {•<  formed  from  the  Greek  h;,  lis, 
twice,  and  >.it/uifxa,  tumptio, 

A  dilemma  i^  an  argument  consisting  of  two 
contrary  pans,  or  sides,  either  of  which  catches 
the  atKei-sary.  And  hence  it  is  also  called  syl- 
logismus  cornuiub,  a  horned  syllogism,  its  horns 
bemg  so  dispitseii,  that  if  you  avoid  the  one, 
you  run  up.iii  the  other. 

It  is  aI?o  called  crocodilinus,  by  rcjson  that 
as  the  croc():iile  leads  such  as  follow  it  into  the 
water,  and  pursues  such  as  fly  it,  to  destroy 
them  ;  so,  whatever  the  adversary  either  aflirms, 
or  denies,  in  this  kind  of  syllogism,  is  turned 
to  his  (li!>(id\aiitaKe. 

Cicero  uses  this  fine  dilemma,  to  provA,  that 
all  pain  is  to  be  borne  with  patience  :  '*  Omnis 
dolor  aut  est  vehemens,  aut  levis ;  si  levis, 
facile  feretur;  si  vehemens,  certcbrevis  futurus 
est/; 

Nor  must  we  here  omit  that  beautiful  di- 
lemma of  Tertullian,  whereby  he  clears  the 
Christians,  and  accuses  Trajan,  who  had  for- 
bad the  seeking  them  out,  and  yet  orrlered 
them  to  be  jmnishfd  when  found  :  '*  O  senlen- 
tiani  iiece>siiate  confusain!  ne;!at  inquirendos, 
ut  innoccnicsj  el  niandat  |)uniendos,  m  no- 
(Y-ntes:  |nircii  et  sarvii,  diiriimulat  et  animad- 
veriit !  quid  tenK>ti]isMin  censuracircnmvenis? 
»i  d.unnus.^ur  nonet  inquiris?  si  non  inquiris, 
cur  non  et  absolvisr'* 

For  a  (.lilcinm-i  to  be  legitimate,  there  are 
two  things  reouirt-d  :  1.  A  full  enumeration  of 
parts ;  tHus  tnat  of  Aristippus,  whereby  he 
dissuades  from  marriage,  is  invalid,  as  being 
ilcfcctive  in  the  enumeration ;  there  being 
a  middle  degree,  or  form,  between  handsome 
and  u^ly. 
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S.  Tlmt  the  dilemma  press  tlie  adtiersary 
alone,  and  that  the  petBon  who  makci  it  be 
not  liable  to  have  it  retorted  upon  him.  This 
was  the  case  in  that  celebrated  dilemma  of  the 
sophist  Protagoras,  which  the  areopa^tes,  with 
all  their  wisdom,  were  not  able  to  retoWe. 

A  youth  named  £vathlui,  engaged  with 
Protagoras  to  learn  dialectics  upon  oondtlkm 
that  he  should  pay  him  a  iarse  tmu  of  money, 
the  first  cause  lit  pleaded,  id  case  he  gained 
the  same.  Evathlus,  when  fully  instructed, 
refusing  to  pay  the  condition,  Protagoras  brings 
his  action,  arguing  thus :  **  Yon  must  pay  tnie 
money,  however  the  cause  go ;  for  if  I  g^Ut 
you  must  pay  in  consequence  of  the  sentence, 
as  being  cast  in  the  cause ;  and  if  you  gain  ii, 
yon  nmst  pay  innursuance  of  our  co\-eDant.*' 
"  Nay,**  retorts  Evathlus,  **  which  way  soerer 
the  cause  go,  you  will  have  nothing :  for  if  I 
prevail,  the  sentence  gives  it,  that  iiotliin^  b 
due  to  you ;  and  if  1  lose,  then  there  is  nothiDg 
due  by  the  covenant." 

DILETTANTE.  (Ital.;  equivalent  with 
amateur,  TVench.  The  word  is  formed  from 
dileitare,  of  dilectator^  Lat.)  One  who  gives 
and  receives  delight  from  the  succession  and 
combinations  of  sounds  in  music. 

DILT.    Sec  Delos. 

Dl'LIGENCE.  s.  (diligentia,  Latin.)  Iih 
dusiry;  assiduity;  constancy  in  busines 
iPeier). 

Dr.  Barrow  has  6ve  fine  sermons,  on  dili- 
gence or  industry  in  general ;  on  iiidustiy  in 
our  general  calling,  as  Christians ;  in  our  pu- 
ticuiar  calling,  as  gentlemen ;  and  in  our  pat- 
ticular  calling,  as  scholars. 

Diligence,  in  Scots  law,  si^mfiet  either 
that  care  and  attention  which  parlies  are  bound 
togive^  in  implementing  certain  contracts  or 
trusts,  and  which  varies  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  contract :  or  it  signifies  certain  fomi) 
of  law,  whereby  the  creditor  endeavours  lo 
operate  his  payment,  either  by  affecting  the 
person  or  estate  of  the  debtor. 

Dl'LlGENT.  a.  {diligens,  Latin.)  1.  Coa- 
slant  in  application;  persevering  in  endeavour*, 
assiduous;  not  idle  (Prot<rr2'5).  S.  Consunily 
applied  ;  prosecuted  with  activity  aiul  pene* 
verancc  {Deu/eronomy), 

DVLIGENTLY.  ad.  With  assiduity ;  with 
heed  and  perseverance  {.Dry den). 

DILL,  in  botany.    See  Anethum. 

DILL«A  (Mount),  a  remarkable  promontory 
of  the  coast  of  Malabar,  CO  miles  N.  by  W.  w 
Tillicherrj.     Lon.  75.  2  E.     I-ar.  12.  1  N. 

DlLLENl  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  thccUs 
polyandria,  order  polygynia.  Calyx  five-leaved; 
petals  five  ;  capsules  many-seeded,  united,  fill- 
ed with  pulp.  Eight  species ;  all  Indian  planUi 
some  trees,  and  some  shrubs. 

DILLENIUS  (John  James),  an  eminent 
boianist,  born  at  Darmstadt  in  Germany,  ia 
1()81 ,  and  educated  at  the  university  of  Gies^en. 
He  Cfmtributcd  several  curious  papers  to  the 
Miscellanea  Curiosa,  and«  in  1721,  accompani- 
ed Dr.  Sherard  to  England,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  hi*  clays.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
he  undertook  a  new  edition  of  Kay*«  Synopsis 
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Stirpiom  Britannicarum.    He  was  aopointcd  DIMIDIATION.  t.  {dimidiatiof  Lattllil 

the  first  botanical  professor  at  Oxfonlon  l>r.  The  act  of  halving;  division  into  two  cqoal 

Shcrarrfi  foundation,  and  there  he  continued  parts. 

loitside  till  hi*  death.     In  1/36  the  university  To  DIMINISH,  v,  a.  (diminuo,  Latin.)  i*  ^ 

admittrd  him  to  the  decree  of  M.D.  and  the  To  make  less  by  abscission  or  destruction  of 

jur  Mlowing  he  was  visited  by  Linnifus.    He  any  part:  the  opposite  to  increase  (Locke).  2. 

Sed  in  1747-    He  unblished  an  elaborate  work  To  impair;  to  lessen ;  to  degrade  {Milton).  3. 

ciiitledf  Honus  Hlthamensis,  and  a  History  of  To  take  any  thing  from  that  to  which  it  be* 

liovrs.  longs :  the  contrary  to  add  {Deuteronomy)* 

DILLWYNIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  To  Dimi'nish.  v.  n.   To  grow  less;  to  be 

dM  ficcandria,   order  monoayuia.    Perianth  impaired  iDnfden)^ 

MUshaped.  two-lipped;  the  upper,  of  two  DIMINISHED  INTERVAL,  in  masic» 

ihKipK  diraricated  segments,  lower,  of  three  is  such  as,  by  the  application  of  a  sharp  or  a 

fan,  nearly  equal  ones :  corol  papilionaceous,  natural,  to  the  lower  tone,  or  of  a  flat  or  a  na- 

fc»peulled ;  standard  brood,  almost  kidney-  tural,  to  the  up})er  tone,  becomes  contracted 

Aifcd,  with  a  linear  claw  of  its  own  length ;  within  its  natural  compass.  Thus,  a  diminish^ 

nie  short  and  thick,  bent  upwards;  stigma  ed  tecond,  'n  a  major  semitone  lessened  bjr  a 

Masr,  dommy ;  lesunie  ovate,  inflated,  of  one  minor  semitone.  A  diminithed  third,  is  a  third 

cell;  seeds  two.     Five  species;  bushy  shrubs  minor  lessened  by  a  semitone  minor.     A  dt« 

sf  New  Hollandi  minished  Jiph,  is  a  perfect  6fth  lessened  by  a 

DILU^ID.  a.  (diiucidut,  Latin.)  I.Clear;  minor  semitone.     And  a  diminished  octave,  is 

m  opaque.     9.  Clear ;  plain  ;  not  obscure.  an  octa%-e  lessened  by  a  minor  semitone*    In 

Ts  UlLU'CIDATE.    v.    a.     {dilucidare,  every  diminished  in ter\-al,  the  alteration  is  that 

Latin.)  To  make  clear  or  plain;  to  explain;  of  a  minor  semitone. 

lorrec  from  obscurity  iBrown).  DIMPNISHINGLY.  ad.  (from  diminisk.) 

DILUCIDA^ION.  t.  {dilHcidatlo,  Lat.)  In  a  manner  tending    to  vilify,    or   lesteu 

TV  Kt  of  making  clear ;  explanation.  (Locke). 

DFLUENT.  a.  {difuens,  Latin.)  Having  DIMINUTION.!,  (diminutio,  Utin.)  l^ 

tW  power  to  thin  other  matter.  The  act  of  inakinic  less  {Hooker),  a.  The  state 

UiLUEirTS,  in  medicine,  Attenuants,  of  growini:  less  (^<ri0/on).     3.  Discredit;  loss 

Huch  see.  of  dignity  {Philips) .  4.  Deprivation  of  dignity ; 

TsDILUrrE.  0.  a.  {dihto,  Latin.)  l.To  injury  of  reputation  (JT.  Charles). 

wakt  thin  {Locke).    2.  To  nuke  weak  (jVni;-  Diminution,  in  architecture,  a  contrac- 

tm).        tion  of  the  upper  jMrt  of  a  column,  whereby  its 

DVLU^TER.  s.  (from  dilute.)  That  which  diameter  is  made  less  than  that  of  the  lower 

■akes  anything  else  thin  {Arhuthnot)^  part. 

DILUTION.  1.  {dilutio,  Latin.)  Tlie  act  To  attain  those  two  important  points  in 

of  nakifuc  any  thing  thin  or  weak  (vlr^M/Ano/).  architecture,  strength,  and  the  appearance  of 

Di  LLrVI  AN.  a.  (from  diluvium,  Latin.)  strength,  all  architects  have  made  tneir  cr4umns 

leblinic  to  the  deluge  {Burnet).  less  above  than  below,  which  is  called  their 

DIM.  a.  (*eimme,  Saxon.)  1.  Not  having  a  diminution.    Some  have  likewise  made  thein 

qiick  sight  (DffpfVi).    2.  Dull  of  apprehension  a  little  bigger  towards  the  middle  than  at  the 

(Rogers').    3.  Not  clearl)^  seen  {Locke).    4.  bottom,  which  is  called  their  swelling.    The 

Obeinictina  the  act  of  vision ;  not  luminous;  Gothic  architects,  indeed,  observe  neither  di« 

somewhat  dark  (6)>etiirr).  minution  nnr  swelling;  their  columns  are  per- 

To  Dim.  v.  a.  (from  the  adjective.)  1.  To  fectly  cylindrical;  for  which  reason  they  a^ 

clnod;  to  d.irken  (Lorke).    2.  To  make  less  pro|)erly  called  pillars,  in  contradistinction  to 

bii^it ;  to  objure  {Spenser).  columns. 

DIMACH/ERUS,  in  antiquity,  a  gladiator  The  Brst  architects  probably    made  their 

who  fniizht  with  two  swords.  colitmns  in  straight  lines,  in  imitation  of  trees; 

DIMKNSION,    in    geometry,    is    either  so  that  their  shaft  was  a  conic  frustum  :  but 

length,  breath,   or  thickness;    hence  a   line  finding  thin  form  abrupt  and  disagreed ble,  thej 

has  one  dimenuon,  viz.  Icoj^th;  n  superiicies  made  use  of  some  curve,  which  springing  froQi 

tiro«  vix.  length  and  breadth  ;  and  a  body  or  the  extremities  of  the  upper  and  lower  diame-  ' 

wlkl  has  three,  viz.  length,  breadth,  and  thick-  tcrs  of  the  column,  swelled  beyond  the  sides  of 

Bc».  the  cone,  and  by  that  means  gave  a  more  pleas- 

DiMCNSf  ov,  in  aUfhra,  a  term  applied  to  ing  figure  to  the  contour. 

the  {tfvwers  of  rpiamities  in  equations.     Thus,  For  the  best  methods  of  diminution,  see  Ae« 

in  a  simple  equation,  the  unknown  quantity  is  chit/.cturb.  sect.  ii. 

laU  lo  be  ofone  dimension  ;  in  a  quadratic,  of  DIMI'NUTIVE.  a.  {diminulivus,  Latin.) 

two  dimen^ons;  in  a  cubic,  of  three;  and  so  Small ;  liitlc;  narrow  ;  contracted  (South). 

OB.  Dimi'nutjve.  8,  (from  the  adjective.)   I* 

DIMENSION  LESS.  a.  (from  dimension.)  A  word  f(»rmed  to  express  littleness;  as,  mani* 

Without  any  definite  bulk  (Milton).  kin,  a  Utile  man  (Cotton).     S.  A  small  thing: 

OlME'NdlVE.  a.  (dimemus,  Latin.)  That  not  in  use  (Shakspcare). 

aarki  the  boundaries  or  outlines  (Dat;t>i).  In  Latin,  Italian,  English,  and  most  other 

DIMICA^ION.  s.  (dimicatio,  Latin.)   A  tongues,  diniinuiives  arc  formed  from  primi- 

baiilc :  the  act  of  fightinic ;  contest.  tives,  by  the  addition  of  a  few  letters,  or  syl- 

VOL.  IV.                 ^  ¥L 
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laUes;  iu  French,  the  case  is  freqnenily  olher-  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  U  the  n%H 

wise,  the  diminutive  being  sometimes  shorter  Ranee,  'JO  miles  S.  of  St.  Male.     Lon.  1.5B 

than   the  primitive,  sometimes  of  the  same  W.     Lat.  48.  20  N. 

length.  To  DIN  E.  r .  n.  {diner,  French.)  To  eit  the 

They  have  a  pleasing  effect  in  that  celebrated  chief  meal  about  the  middle  of  the  day  (Cb- 

address  of  Adrian  to  his  departing  souI>  which  rendon), 

begins.  To  Dine.  v.  a.    To  give  a  dinner  to;  to 

H^ne".^^JL^.t^  ^"^DlMcAL.  «.    (W.x^O     Whirling 

Jtlospes  comesque  corporis,  <xc.  .          ^-  •           r  n    \ 

•^              ^           r       »  round  j  vertiginous  (iiflv)« 

DlMI^'UTlVELY.a</.(from  Awintt/tVe.)  To  DING.   v.  o.   prei.  rfwwg.     {drin^etr, 

In  a  diminutive  manner.  Dutch.)  1 .  To  dash  with  vioience*  9.  To  im- 

DlMl'NUTIVENESS.  5.    (from   diminu-  press  with  force. 

tive.)     Smallness;  littleness;  pettyne^s.  To  Ding,  v,  n.  To  bluster;  to  bounce;  to 

DrMISH.  a.   (from  (/tm.)  Somewhat  dim  huff:  a  \ow  word  {Arlui  knot). 

{Swift).  DING-DONG.  *.  A  word  by  which  tlie  • 

DFMISSORY.  a.  {dimissorivs,  Lat.)  That  sound  of  bells  is  imitated  {Shakspeare), 

by  which  a  man  is  dismissed  to  another  juris-  Dl'NGLE.  s,  (from  ben,  or  *ein»  a  hollor, 

diction  {Aifliffe).  Sax.)  A  hollow  between  hills  ;  a  dale  (Mill*)* 

DIMI'lY,  a  kind  of  cotton  cloth  originally  DINGWALL,  a  royal  borouj^h  in  Ron- 
imported  from  India,  and  now  manufactured  shire,  seated  at  the  head' of  the  Frith  of  Cio< 
in  great  quantities  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  marty.  Lat  67.  45  N.  Lou.  4.  23  W. 
especially  Lancashire.  Dimity  is  in  its  fabric  DlNICS.  {dinica,  from  hm,  a  giddincai.) 
similar  to  fustian  ;  but  is  ornamented  in  the  Medicines  which  relieve  a  vertigo  or  giddiooi 
loom,  either  with  stripes  or  ianciful  figures,  of  the  head. 

and  when  woven  is  seldom  dyed,   but  com-  DI'NINGROOM.  ««    {^ne,  and  rom.) 

monly  bleached  of  a  pure  white.  The  principal  apartment  of  the  house ;  the  fOOA 

DrMLY.  ad,  (from  dim.)  l.  Not  with  a  where  entertainments  are  made  (TViy/br).^ 

quick  sight;    not    with   a   clear    perception  DINNER,  the  meal  taken  about  the  middle 

{Milton),    2,  Not  brightly^   not  luminously  of  the  day.    The  word  is  derived  from  die 

{Boyle),  French  dinner,  which  Du  Can^re  derives  ffoni 

DI'MNESS.  J.   (from  Jtm.)  I.  Dulness  of  the  barbarous  Latin  (/r^narr.    Henry  Stcphrpi 

sight.    2.  Want  of  apnrehcnsion ;    stupidity  derives  it  from  the  Greek,  Ictwrn)  and  wiO 

{Decay  of  Piety).    3.  Obscurity ;  not  bright-  have  it  written  dipner.  Menage  deduces  it  fton 

ness.  the  Italian  desinare,  to  dine >  and  that  firoo 

DIMCCARPUS.    In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  Latin  desinere,  to  leave  off  work.    It  n 

the  class  octandria,  order  monog^rnia.     Calyx  generally  agreed  to  be  the  most  salutarv  to  make 

fivc-clefi ;  corol  five-petallcd  ;  berries  two,  one-  a  sufficient  dinner,  and  to  eat  sparingly  at  wp- 

seeded ;  seed  large.     One  species :  a  Chinese  per.     This  is  the  usual  practice  among  o!- 

planf,  the  litchi  of  Du  Halde.  The  French,  however,  in  imitation  of  thean- 

^     DI-MOLTO,  in  music,  very,  as  Di-molto  cient  Romans,  defer  their  goo<l  cheer  till  the 

lar£o,  very  slow.  evf  iiing  ;    and  people  of  fashion   in  Englai«l 

DlMOfePHA.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  seldom  dine  till  5  or  6  o'clock  in  the  afkernoon. 

class  diadelphia,  order  decandria.     Calyx  three  Dinner-time.  .«.  The  time  of  dining, 

or   four-cleft;  banner  very  large;  crenulaie  ;  1)1  NOC'RATES,  an  architect  of  MacedoniSf 

wingless  and    hcellrss;    leguine  one-seetled  ;  who  propobcd  to  Alexander  In  cut  mount  Atho^ 

compressed,  large.    Two  species;  both  Guiana  in  the  loriii  of  a  statue,  holding;  a  city  in  one 

trees,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  hiprh  hand,  and  in  the  olher  a  bason,  into  which  all 

Dl'MPLE.  5.  (rftW,  a  hole  ;  dintle,  a  little  the  waters  of  the  mountain  should  empty  them- 

hole;    by   a   careless    iironunciaiion    dimple^  selves.     This    project    Alexander    rejected  as 

Skinner.)     A  small  caviiy  or  depression  in  the  chinurical,  but  he  employed  the  talents  of  the 

cheek,  chin,  or  other  part  (Grew).  iXTU>t  in  bnilcling  and  beautifyiug  Alexandria. 

To  Di'mple.   v.  n.  (from  the  noun.)     To  He  began  to  boild  a  temple  in  honour  of  Ar- 

sink  in  small  cavities  {Drytien),  "•  s>inoe,  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  in 

DFMPLED.  a.   (from   dimple)  Set  with  which  he  intended  to  5uspend  a  statue  of  the 

dimples  (Shakiprarr).  qnren,   by  means  of  Ir)adbtone5.      His  deilh. 

DI'MPLY.    a,    (from     difNpfe)       Full    of  and  that  of  his  royal  patron,  prevented  the  cxe- 

dimples  ;  sinking  in   little  ine(|iialities  (/f't/r-  cution  of  a  work  which  would  have  bet-n  the 

ton).  admir;iti«)n  of  every  .ige. 

DIN.  s.  (byn,Sax.)  A  loud  noi^e  ;  a-^iolent  DINOSTRATES,  in  b'ography,  a  faniOO) 

and  continuccl  sound  {Smith).  maihemaiician   of  the    Platonic   school,    due 

To  Din.  v.  a.   (from  the  noun.)   I.  To  stun  brother  of  Mencchmns.  and  disciple  of  Plato, 

with  noise  {Olway).     Q.  To  impress  with  \io-  Piir-uing  the  ^*tep5  of  his  brother,  who  appli^i 

lent  and  continued  noise  {Sftifl).  the  theory  of  the  conic  sections,   Dinnstrates  ii 

D-IN-ALT,  that  musical  note,  which  is  a  said  to  have  made  many  geometrical  discoveries; 

twelfth  above  G,  or  the  treble  cliff  note.  but  he  is  |xu-ticulnrly  distinguished  as  ihe  io- 

DINANT,  a  town  in  France,  ill  the  depart-  ventor   of  the    Qcadratrix,     which    see. 

tiient  of  the  North  Coa;»t^  scaled  on  a  craggy  Montucla^  however,  observes  (Hist.  Mathem. 
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^  i.  p,  181.)  that  there  i^  tome  rcasoh  for  as-  in  17^0,  in  folio.    Some  Selcrt  Essays  of  this 

cribiiig  ihe  original  inveiuion  of  this  curre  to  author  were  lately  trunslated  frni:i  ihe  Greek 

Uippias  of  HlcM,  an  ingenious  philosopher  ami  Uy  Mr.  Giiberi  Wakefield,  and  published  with 

geometer,  contem|M>rary  with  Socrates*  notes.     The  above  account  of  I)iu  is  taken 

DINT.  1.  Cb>nr,  .Saxon.)     I.  A  blow;  a  from  ihe  preface  of  that  ingenious  and  learned 

stroke    {MtUon).    2.    The  maik  made   by  a  translator. 

blow  ;    the   cavity  remaining  after  a  violent        DIOCJ^'SAN.  «.  (from  diocats  )  A  bishop^ 

pressure     {Druden).      3.    Violence;    force  ;  as  he  stamis  related  (o  his  own  cicrg)'  or  flock 

power  {AddiMu).  {Tallrr), 

To  Dint.  v.  a.  To  mark  with  a  cavity  by  a        DlOC^KSK,  or  Diocess,  the  cirtutt  or  ex« 

Mow,  or  %iolrni  imprc>*>ion  (/>(/iiiie).  tent  of  the  jiiri>diciion  of  a  bishop.   The  word 

DINU  M  Eli  ATI  ON. «  {dhmmeraiio,  I  jit.)  in  formed  from  tljc  Greek  iioixn^i;.  government^ 

Theact  of  nuiiik>erinK  out  miikIv.  adminisiration  ;  formed  of  imw^,  which  the 

DIG  (C'hrytfostoin),   a  cirlebrated  Grrcian  ancirnt  ^If>ssjries  render  adminUlTo,  moderor, 

onior,  was  the  of/ii  of  one  Pa&icrates,  and  was  orc/fno  :  iicnce  ciuxvtc  t<ic  voXrw(,  the  adminis- 

bnrn  at  Prusa  in  Biihynia.     He  was  familiarly  iration  or  government  of  a  city      In  I'jieland, 

■oquainted   with    A|Hillonius  of  Tyana,   aiid  the  provinces  arc  two,  Canterbury  ami  York ; 

Euphrates  of  1  yre.  during  thr  rei»cns  of  Nero  whereof  Canterbury  includes  twcnty-rne  dio- 

•nil  Vespasian.    Wiien  he  arrived  at  manhood,  ceses,  or  sees  of  suffragan  bishops;  a;id  York 

he  travelle<l  into  Kgv'tit  and  other  countries  for  three,  besides  the  bishopric  of  the  I^ie  o(  Man, 

the  improvement  of  his  undrrsiaiiding  by  a  which  was  annexed  to  the  pro\-i nee  of  York  by 

survey  of  their  curi(»sities,  and  by  conversation  king  IJ^nry  the  VIII. 

with  their  inhabitants.  On  his  return  to  Rome,        J)iocE8E  is  aUo  used  in  ancient  authors, 

bit  freedom  of  s|)ecch,  in  conjunction  with  his  Ike,  for  the  pruviiice  of  a  metro|iolitAn.     Dfii« 

friendship  for  a  man  of  honour,  whom  I3onii-  ctesis,  Imhuvj^,  was  originally  a  cinl  {mvem<« 

tian  hud  put  to  death,  endangered  his  life  with  iiient,  or  prefecture,  composed  of  d.tTerent  pro* 

that  des|M>iic   monster,  and  drove   him   into  vinces.    l^he  first  division  of  tite  empire  mto 

beoishoicnt,  about  the  year  ninety-four  of  the  dioceses  is  ordinarily  ascribed  to  Con»uniine; 

Chiiiitian  aera,  with  no  other  companions  of  who  distributed  the  whole  Ron^an  &iate  into 

fan  exile  besides  Plato's  dlak)gne  on  the  I mmor-  four,  viz.  the  dioeese  of  Italy,  ihe  diocese  of 

mlity  of  the  Soul,  and  a  single  oration  of  I>e-  Illyria,  that  of  ihe  Ra<l,  and  ihiit  of  .Africa, 

aiosthenes.     From  the  manner  in  which  he  And  yet,  long  before  Constantinr,  S;rabo,  who 

mentions  the  fieta*,  Mysians,  and  Thracians,  wrote  under  Til>ertus,  takes  notice,  that  the 

in  several  passages  of  his  works,  he  seems  to  Romans  had  divided  Asia  into  dtoceres ;  and 

have  penetrated,  during  his  pil^ima^e,  to  the  complains  of  the  confusion  such  a  division  oc* 

vefy  extremities  of  the  Roman  en)i»ire.     He  casinned  in  geography,  Asia  l>eins  no  longer 

was  recalled  from  banishment  by  Nerva,  and  divided  by  people,  but  by  diocese<«,  e.ich  where- 

was  caressed  by  that  em|>eror,  but  more  par-  of  had  a  tribunal  or  court,  where  justice  was 

ticularly  by  Trajan,   who  conspicuously  dis-  administered.      Consianiine,  then,   vias  only 

played  his  esteem  and  aflection,  by  admitting  the  insiitutor  of  thone  Lirve  dir»ceteH,  .whicli 

inr  philosopher  to  accompany  him  on  extra-  comprehended  several  metnipole^  and  govern- 

iMdinary  occasions,  when  he  rode  in  his  tri-  ments ;  the  former  dioceses  only  cnniprehend* 

aaaphai  chariot  through  thecity.  That  magna-  ing  one  jurisdiction  or  district,  or  the  cou'.itry 

aimous  prince,  the  sovereip^n  of  the  world,  did  that  had  report  to  one  jud«e,  ai  ajipears  from 

Dot  think  himself  disgraced  by  being  seen  in  the  this  |)a$si«|[e  in   Sirabo,  and    (before  Stiubo) 

Moccssion  of  imperial  Rome  with  a  man  of  from  Cicero  himself,  lib.  iii.  epist.  ad  famil.  (>. 

leiieTB  sitting  by  nis  side.     Dio*s  character,  as  and  lib.  xiii.  ep.  G7. 

s  moral  preceptor,  an  elocjuent  writer,  and  a  Thus,  at  first,  a  province  included  manydio- 
Hiraceful  sfieaker,  was  in  high  estimation  with  ceses ;  and  afterwords  a  dince«e  came  to  com- 
bis  coiiteui|>oraries  and  his  successors  in  the  pri>e  several  |)rovince<.  In  after  tunes  the  Ro- 
Mme  rhetorical  department.  lie  acquired  the  man  empire  became  divided  into  i:)  flior«'<teH  or 
idditioiial  nameof  (!occeianus  from  his  |>atron  prefectures;  tlioufrh  including  Rotiie  and  the 
Coccrius,  and  of  Chry^ostom,  or  golden  mouth-  Anburbicary  regions,  there  were  14.  I'hese  14 
rd,  from  the  elegance  anil  purity  of  his  com-  dioceses  comprehended  ICO  provinces :  each 
positions:  a  name  which  hiiA  occasioned  a  frc-  province  h.id  ^  prrictmbul,  who  resided  in  the 
Queni  confusion  of  our  I)io  (Uirysoitom,  the  capital  or  metropolis;  and  each  difice>e  of  ihe 
heathen  philosopher,  with  John  C'hrysostom,  empire  had  a  coii<ul.  who  resided  lu  .he  prin- 
the  Chri»tiin  preachi*r,  so  denominated  for  the  cipal  city  of  the  di>>trict.  On  thi^  v\\  il  consti- 
samc  solid  and  splendid  excellences  of  his  style,  liition,  the  ecclesiastical  one  was  aftrnvaids  re- 
in person  our  author  is  reas/uiably  pre«nnied,  gulated :  each  diocesr  had  :in  ecclesi  i-;  c  I  vicar 
fioui  various  circumstances  of  praise  and  cen-  or  primnie,  who  judge!  final!',  of  .dl  'It  con- 
aorenn  tbestc  topic**  in  hisor:itions,  ioha\e  l)een  lerns  of  the  church  within  his  territ'-rv.  At 
ileoder,  and  of  inferior  itainre.  lie  wai  mar-  present  there  ia  some  further  alicrntion:  Oir 
lied»  brought  up  children,  and  lived  to  a  good  diocese  does  not  now  signily  an  :is«eiiii>l.i?c  of 
old  age.  provinces;  but  is  limited  lo  a  sii*.;£le  prnvince 

Tliere  are  still  extant  80  of  Dio*s  orations,  undcrametro|ioliuiii.ormi>re(-o.iii<  niii\  lotiiu 

Siome  other  of  his  works ;  the  best  edition  single  Jurisdiction 'of  a  bishop,     (vt  I.  Briio  af- 

rhich  ia  thatof  Hermafid  Samuel  Raimarus«  firms  diocese  to  be  profierly  the  territory  and 

K  tf 
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extent  of  a  baptismal  br  parochial  church*  brown ;  head  small,  eyes  large,  iridt  jtHow^ 

whence  some  authors  use  the  word  to  signify  a  has  the  power  of  erecting  and  deprcasing  hs 

simple  parish.    See  Parish.  spines;   and  of  inflating  and  ooniractiiig  its 

ESIOCLEIA,  an  ancient  Athenian  festi*  body.    The  flesh  is  hard  and  rank. 

val.  9.  D.  atinga;  of  which  there  are  two  n« 

DIOCLETIANUS    (Cains  Valerius    Jo-  rieties. 

vins),   Uioclefian,  a  celebrated  Roman  em-  a.  Oblong ;  spines  round, 

pcror,  was  born  of  an  obscure  family  in  Dal-  ^.  S|)ines  of  the  neck  and  head  longer, 

matla.    He  was  first  a  common  soldier,  and  by  Inhabits    the  American  seas,    and  round 

merit  he  gradually  rose  to  the  office  of  a  gene-  the  Ca|>e  of  Good  Hope.    From  twelre 

xal,  and  at  the  death  of  Numerian,  he  was  in-  to  fifteen  inches  long;  body  compressed 

vjested  with  imperial  power.     In  this  high  sta-  at  the  sides,  blueish,  back  broad,  round, 

tion  he  rewaroed  the  virtues  of  Muximilian,  and  blackish  ;  belly  white,  broad,  spotiri 

by  makins  him  his  colleague  on  the  throne.  with  black  ;  head  small,  eyes  small,  iridt 

lie  createa  two  subordinate  emperors,  Constan-  yellow.    Has  the  same  compressive  aai 

tiua  and  Galerios,  whom  he  called  Cassars.  expansile  power  as  d.  trystriz. 

Diocletian  has  been  celebrated  for  his  military  3.  D.  mola.     Vertically  semi-oval,   neailf 

virtues ;  and  though  naturally  ^^1polished  by  truncate  behind ;  belly  carinate ;  dorsal,  anal, 

education,*  yet  he  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  and  caudal  fins  united.     Inhabits  the  Atlantie 

learnineand  genius.    He  was  resolute,  active,  and  Ethiopian  seas ;  body  compressed,  thicker 

and  well  acquainted  with  the  arts,  which  will  at  the  head,  tmncate  behind,  and  terminatiiig 

endear  a  sovereign  to  his  people,  and  make  him  in  a  longitudinal  thin  fin,  silvery  white,  grow* 

respectable  even  in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies,  ing  gradually  darker  towards  the  back.    Tie 

His  cruelty,  however,  agamst  the  followers  of  name  of  sun-fish  is  given  by  some  natnralistt 

Christianity,  has  been  deservedly  branded ;  he  to  this  genus,  but  improperly.    The  reml  tuih 

laised  a  most  violent  perbccution  against  the  fish  is  a  species  of  Setrodon,  which  tee. 

Christians.    After  he  had  reigned  31  years  in  DIODORUS,  an  historian,  surnamed  Si« 

the  greatest  prosperity,  he  publicly  abdicated  cuius,  because  he  was  bom  at  Argtra  in  Sicily, 

the  crown  at  Idicomeaia,  on  the  first  of  May,  He  wrote  an  history  of  Egypt,  Persia,  Sym» 

A.  D.  d04»  and  retired  to  a  private  station  at  Media,  Greece,  Rome,  and  Carthasey  whick 

Salona.     Maximilian,  his  colleague,  followed  was  divided  into  40  books,  of  which  only  15 

his  example;  but  not  from  choice.     He  lived  are  extant,  with  some  few  fragments.    ITiii 

nine^ears  after  his  abdication  at  Saluna,  and  valuable  composition  was  the  work  of  anie- 

died  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.    Some  time  curate  enqnirer,  and  it  is  said  tliat  he  visited  all 

previous  to  hit  aeath  he  was  seized  with  an  the  places  of  which  he  has  made  mention  in 

agitation  of  body  and  mind,  which  allowed  him  his  history.  It  was  ihc  labour  of  30  yean,  fie 

no  rest  either  day  or  night;  he  kept  rolling  often  wanders  far  from  the  truth.    His  style 

himself  on  the  ground,  and  spent  his  whole  is  neither  elegant,  nor  too  laboured ;  but  ic 

time  in  si^hs,  groans,  and  tears.   His  body  be-  manifests  great  simplicity,  and  unaffected  cor> 

came  putrid,  and  the  flesh  fell  away  from  his  rectness.     The  historian  flourished  about  44 

bones  in  small  portions,  with  so  horrible  a  years  B.C.     The  last  edition  of  his  works  is 

stench  that  none  were  able  to  go  near  him,  for  that  of  Amsterdam,  1746,  in  2  vols.  foli«. 

aome  dajrs  before  he  died.     Yet  after  his  death  DICBCIA.  The  name  of  the  twenty-second 

Licinius  placed  him  among  the  gods,  after  the  class  in   Linn<^iis*s  artificial  system,   compre* 

usual  manner.  hending  those  plants  which  nave  no  hemu- 

DIODI  A,  in  liotany,  a  genus  of  the  class  phrodite  flowers ;  hut  male  and  female  flowers 

tetrandria;    order  monogynia.       Corul   one-  on  distinct  individuals.     Marcs  et  fcemins  lu« 

petalled,  funnel-form,  capsule  two-ceiJcfl,  two-  bitant  in  diversis  thalamis  et  domiciliis. 

seeded.     Six   species ;    all  West  Indian  and  DiOGEN]'2S,  a  celebrated  C^nic  philo«o- 

American  plants.  pher  of  Sinoix*,  banished  from  his  country  for 

DIODON,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class  coinini:;  false  money.     From  Sioope  he  re'tirfd 

pisces,  order  branchiostcga.     Jaws  bony,  ex*  to  Athens,  where  he  becanic  the  disciple  of 

tended,  undivided;  aperture  of  tl)e  gills  linear;  Antisthenes,  the  head  of  the  Cynics.     Antis- 

body  armed  on  all  sides  with    long,   strong,  thcnes  at  first  refused  to  admit  him  into  his 

moveable  spines,  varied  with  white  and  black,  house,  and   even  struck   him   with  a  stick, 

hollowed  within,  and  covered  with  the  com-  ]>iogenes  calmly  said.  Strike  me,  Antisthenes, 

uion  skin;  no  ventral  fin.     Three  specie!*,  as  but  never  shall  you  find  a  stick  sufiiciently 

follow  :  hard  to  remove  mc  from  your  presence,  whiht 

1 .  D.  trystrix  :  of  which  there  are  four  va-  there  is  any  thing  to  be  gained  from  your  con- 

rieties.  versation  and  acquaintance.     Such  firmness 

«•  Nearly  spherical ;  spines  triangular.  recommended  him  to  Antisthenes,  and  he  be* 

€.  Somewhat  round^  spines  bhorier,  trian-  came  his  most  devoted  pupil,  lie  dressed  him- 

gular.  self  in  the  Cynical  garment,  and  walked  about 

y.  Roundish;  spines  triangular  at  the  base,  the  streets  with  a  tub  on  his  head,  which  serv- 

i.  Conic-oblong,  spines  long,  a  little  round-  ed  him  as  a  house  and  a  place  of  repose.  Such 

ed.  singularity,  joined  to  the  greatest  contempt  for 

Inhabits  the  Indian  and    American  sess  ;  riches,  soon  gained  him  reputation,  and  Alex- 
grows  to  two  feet  in  lengiii ,  body  oblong,  pale  ander  the  Grtat  coudesc^ndcU  to  visit  the  phi* 
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hMpber  in  liis  lub.  Hf  asked  Diogenri  if 
lha«  wu  sny  ihiiift  in  tvliicU  Uc  could  graiify 
•«  oWige  dim  f  '•  Oct  oiil  of  my  lun-shiiie,  " 
■m  ihe  only  inawrr  from  the  [iliilosophcr. 
Scidi  so  indrpcudencF  of  mind  so  picaied  the 
sK«iucli,  thai  h«  tutDcd  lo  hli  counien,  and 
Hid,  '•  Wrre  1  aoi  Alex-iDdet,  I  wnold  wish 
nW  DiofQcnr*."  In  teiily  u>  one  who  sikcd 
llingfei  a(  what  lime  he  cught  lo  dine,  he 
nd>  •"  Ifyou  ar«  irkch  man,  when  you  u>illi 
U  ^a  an  mur,  when  you  ron."  "How 
bvvVi"  uiJ  one,  "  ii  Culiithcnet  in  living 
«itn  Alcxtoder."  "  Ni',"  laid  Diogenes, 
"kit  noi  bappy ;  fur  he  muit  diiic  and  lup 
■tsB  Alexaader  pluHi."  ''  Would  you  be 
Kno^  upon  your  enemy,"  »id  Diogenes, 
"ieTinuniia,  thai  he  muy  have  noihing  touy 
wiiHi  you,"  One  d»y,  on  meeting  Plain,  he 
m4  Bpoi)  hii  robe,  excUiming,  "  I  ir^iinple 
hItt  fool  Uie  pride  <if  Plato:"  ihe  reply  of 
flua,  Ihoinh  cited  a  ihouutld  liiiiei.  must  be 
mx  man  in.n«:ribedi  it  wm,  "  Yes.  with 
hipnut  pride.*'     Diogenes  wai  unce  anld  as 

•  wtv,  hut  hit  tnignanimity  lo  pleased  his 
tmn,  that  he  aiadc  him  the  prcctpiot  of  his 

I.  and  thegiufdim  of  hiseatateg,  After 

•  CtiMmii  ill  ihegmirM  misery  and  indigencir, 
b  ^  B.  C.  3«4.  in  tbe  gliih  year  of  his  age. 
Ibc  mbabiunu  of  Sinone  ruiscd  statues  lo  his 

f,  and  lite  luirhia  figure  of  a  dng  wns 
on   a    high   column    erected   on    his 

OtoaeVM  (Lxeriius),  so  called  ftnm  I^erta 
iiCilicia,  wliere  he  was  Imiih,  an  (incient  Greek 
tMhnr.  who  wrote  ten  bouks  of  the  Lives  of 
tbPliilMDpbcrs,  atill  extant,  In  tvhat  age  he 
■awiihedtin'ittiisytodeiennioe.  The  oldest 
vtiiMt  wiro  meittton  him  arc  Sopater  Alex- 
■a4HMMs,  who  lived  in  the  lime  of  Consian tine 
ifc*  Gml,  and  Hesychiua  Milesins,  who  lived 
**"f  Jinliiiiali.  There  have  been  several 
if  bia  Lives  of  the  Philosophers ;  but 
k  UmI  printed  in  two  vuliunes  4to.  at 
~ia,  in  itSga. 
HUi{.  (hwytLtt.  from  liuKu,  lo  petic- 
-  A  distWMtng  palnilaiiou  <jf  the  hurt. 
HCOUS.  (J.(.andt.»c.ahousc.,>  A 
M  phDt.  Having  male  and  female 
■  on  iUhibcI  Individual!. 
_  OMEDEA.  Albatross.  " 
pais  of  tile  dan  aves.  order  snseru, 
•Itainhi  t  upper  mandible  hooked  at  the  point, 
livwcr  nunriLe;  nostrils  oval,  wide,  prominent, 
buaJ  .  inn^ue  very  small ;  feet  four-toed,  all 
pUeed  liirwnril.     Four  tpecieaj  as  folluiv  : 

I.  D-  rviiUnt.  VVandering albatross;  man 
of  ivir  bin].  While;  hack  and  wings  witii 
wfhwtineii  hill  pale  yellow;  legt  flesh  colour; 
foiU  feuheri  black  ;  uil  rounded,  leud  colour, 
TlmEare  Iwo  other  varieties  from  ihght  dif. 
hi«B*i»  of  colour.  Inhabits  most  seasi  but 
(Mtflf  wUhin  the  tropics :  frtita  three  and  a 
IhUm  laur  l««t  long ;  ferda  on  fishes  and  mol- 
Inec^  iigre^tioui and  migrates)  laysnumer- 
9«  otiite  r|^  on  slioie  as  Urae  at  those  of  a 
■■M  I  wbofri  white  is  not  lo  be  hardened  by 
in^n^  The  flesh  is  lough.  Tail-fe^thert 
iktnara:    wingt  when  uicnded  from  ten  to 


ihiHeen  f«i.  Snineliuiei  swallovre  a  Mlmon 
of  such  length  ihiit  ilie  whnleciLiinot  Ciller  into 
ihe  giuniach,  and  the  tail  part  han^s  out  at  the 
moulb  ;  at  which  |«riod  it  i«  easily  knocked 
down  and  killed  ;  vei  otherwise  sternly  resists 
with  its  bill.  The  oiale  watcher  the  female 
whiloilting.attd  supplies  her  with  tood.  The 
cry  is  harsh  and  braying.  The  large  intestine 
is  used  as  a  floating  bladder  lo  buoy  up  fish* 
ing  nets ;  the  bones  are  employed  by  the  no. 
iiiet  for  tobacco  pipes,  needle-cases  and  other 

3.  i).  spodicea.  Chocolate  albatross.  BUI 
whitish;  body  deep  chcsnul  brown j  belly 
pftle;  face  and  wings  beneath,  whitish.  An- 
other vBfiely  entirely  grey-brown.  The  firsl 
inhabits  the  Pacific  ocean;  three  feet  long. 
The  second,  China;  two  feet  and  a  half  long. 

3.  D,  clilororhyncOB.  Yellow-nosed  albo- 
Kosi.  White  1  bdl  block ;  heel  of  the  upper 
mandible  and  bate  of  the  liiwer  yellow )  body 
ahiire  bUck-bhie,  beneath  white.  Inhabit* 
ihc  Pacific  ocean  ;  alioui  three  feet  long. 

4.  D.  fulinmoin.  Sooty  albatross  Brown  ; 
head,  hill,  tail,  quill-feat  hers,  and  claws  ujoiy 
brown;  area  of  the  cyei  white.  Inhdbitt  the 
seas  within  the  arctic  circle;  three  feet  long. 

l)IO.M£Ul£S,  iu  biography,  son  of  Tydeu* 
and  Deiphyle,  was  kingof  jElolia,  and  one  of 
the  bravest  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  in  the  Trojan 
war.  He  often  engaged  Hector  and  iEnent, 
and  wounded  Mjrs  and  Venus  in  battle.  He 
wenl  with  Ulyssc:.  lo  steal  ihc  Pullndinm  fjcim 
the  temple  ofMincna,  inTroy.aiid  .issisled  in 
nuirderine  Rhesus,  kltig  ofThiace,  and  carry- 
ing away  Ills  horses.  During  his  longabsence, 
his  wife  .Saiale  foi^t  her  marriage  vows,  and 
prostituted  fietself  lo  Cometes,  one  of  her  ser- 
vants. This  inBdclity  was  highly  displeasing 
to  Diomedrs.  He  resolved  lo  abandon  his  na- 
tive country,  which  was  the  seal  ofhis  disgrace. 
He  came  to  that  part  of  ]  taly  which  has  beea 
called  Magna  Grscia,  where  he  buill  a  city, 
which  he  called  Argyrrppa,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  Daunus,  the  king  of  the  country. 
He  died  there  in  extreme  old  age,  or  acrord- 


grcatly  Umented  by  his  companions,  who.  In 
ihc  excess  of  their  grief,  were  changed  Into 
birds  resembling  swans.  Alurs  were  raised  lo 
Diumedes,  at  lo  a  god,  oue  of  which  Sirabo 
mentions  at  Timavus.  (Frrg.  Oviii.  &c.)  8.  A 
king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Muts  and  Cyrene,  who 
fed  hit  horses  with  human  flesh,  It  was  one 
of  ihe  labours  of  Hercules  to  destroy  them,  and 
accordingly  the  hera,  attended  with  some  of 
his  friends,  attacked  Diomedes,  and  gave  him 
lo  be  devoured  by  his  own  horses  which  he 
had  fed  so  barbarously. 

DION,  in  biography,  a  Syraaisan,  son  of 
Hippariiius,  famous  loi  hU  power  and  abilities. 
He  waj  related  to  Dionyaiiu,  and  often  advised 
him,  together  with  the  philosopher  Plato,  to 
by  aside  the  supreme  power.  His  grcit  po- 
pularity rendered  htm  odious  in  the  eyes  uf  the 
tyrant,  who  banished  him  lo  Greece.  There 
M  colleoicd  B  uuineroui  tbice,  and  (csoltcd  t* 
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fna  his  eoiiutiy.flrQiii  Muiiij.    This  he  easily  inctened  tfi«  pw  oThb  toldienp  aid 

cffacted  on  nccount  of  his  uoeommon  popn*  those  thai  |iaa  heen  banished*     H»^<yMi 

larity.    He  entered  the  port  of  Syncuse  only  eieroalcDiiii^  against  CartKagetandcspCte^ 

ID  two  shifWy  and  in  three  days  reduced  an  ed  varioas  snocctses  in  his  wars  a^nat  Aatj^ 

empire,  which  had  alraady  subsisted  ibr  fifty  public     He  was  highly  ambitioas  of  bahg 

yciars,  and  which  was  guarded  fc^.  500  ships  of  thought  a  pOrt,  and  he  set  higher  Vdlor  «l'i 

war,  and  lOO.CXX)  foot,  and  I0»000hor«e.  The  prise  adjudged  to  a  composition  of  biaalAtlMi 

tyrant  fled  to  Corinth,  And  Dion  kept  the  power  than  afl  the  victories  he  had  obUUMft  -flil 

in  his  own  hands,  fiearfol  of  the  aspiring  ambi*  tyranny 'and  cruelty  at  home  Rnderad  hwaajk 

tion  of  some  of  the  friends  of  Diooysius.    He  ous  in  the  eyes  of  nb  sufc^ects,  ond  ha  heaat 

was  shameliilly  mnidered  by  one  of  nis  famiUar  so  suspicious  that  he  never  admitted  his  wifc  ar 

friends,  called  Callicratcst  or  Callipiis,  364  children  to  his  private  apartmenta  wilhHli 

years  before  the  Christian  em,  in  the  65th  vear  picvtous  examination  of  their  garoMML  >Bs 

of  hb  age»  and  4  yean  after  his  letum  mm  never  trusted  hb  head  to  a  baiber,  hat  ahMfl 

Pdoponnesos.    His  death  was  universally  In-  burnt  hb  beaid.  -  Ht  made  a  stthtcmneaa  dsi 

mented  by  the  Syraebsaos,  who  labed  a  mono-  in  a  rod,  said  m  be  still  extant,  in  thefciwrf 

ment  to  his  memory,  a  human  ear,  in  order  to  hear  wbaniq  wii 

DION£  A.    Venns's  fly-trap.    In  botany,  said  by  those  whom  hb  snspiooii  and  cradf 

a  genus  of  the  class  decandria,  order  monogynm.  had  confined  in  the  apartmenta  above,  and  Aii 

Calyx  five-leaved  i  peUls  five  s  capsule  oneroeH-  put  the  artists  t6  death  lest  they  ahoold  dMm 

ed,  gibbous,  many  seeded.  One  species  only;  d.  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  ooiistneted.^lBl 

muscipult ;.  a  native  of  Carolina,  and  in  many  impiety  and  sacrilege  were  aa  eonspiaanMi 

lespects  a  very  extraoniinaiy  vcspetable.    Scape  his  suspicious  crcdnlity.   He  died,  araunsaiiyi 

naked :    leaves  radical,  roundish,  two-lobed,  of  an  indigestion,  in  the  6ad.  vtw^af  hb  ^ 

innffjca  with  stiffs  bristles,  and  so  irritable  as  to  B.  C.  368,  after  a  reign  of  38  yma..  .OtHM 

fold  together  like  a  mutrap,  and  crush  insects  are  of  opinion  that  be  died  a  violmt  4iirik 

which  crawl  or  settle  on  them ;  petioles  wing-  The  invention  of  the  catapulta  b  atuihmadjli 

ed  and  no|  friiiged  $  coiynb  terminal,  pedoncTe  him.     (DM.  Jmih.  ice.)     The  aeooad  iff 

9oe-flowertd«    The  app9  sdilace  of  the  lobes  that  name,  si^named  the  yoimger,  waa  aosidf 

of  the  leaves  are  ooveied  with  a  mat  number  Dionysius  the  ^rst  by  Doris.  .  He  sonaiM 

of  small  red  glands ;  each  of  which  rescmtdesy  hb  &tber  as  tyrant  of  Sicily,  and  bj  the  idibl 

when.highly  magnified,  a  oompraiscd  arboMs*  of  pion,  hb  brother-in-law,  he  invited  ihs 

berry.    Insects  are  often,  attracted  by  the  ap-  philosopher  PUto  to  hb  coorl^  under  whumflw 

pearonce or  perhaps  the  sweet  secretion  of  these  studied  for  a  while.    The  philosopher  adiiwl 

gbnds,  but  the  moment  they  touch  them,  the  him  to  lay  aiiide  the  supreme  power,  and  in  Ml 

two  lobes  rii9  up,  grasp  the^l  fast,  lock  the  two  admonitions  he  was  warmly  seconded  by  DU; 

rows  of  spines  together,  and  squ^cne  them  to  who  afterwards  expelled  the  tyrant  from  S^ 

death.    Ivor  do  the  lobes  ever  ouen  again  while  cuse,  I).  C.  357*    Dionysius  retired  to  haOH 

the  insect  rrinains  there.    Otner  substances,  and  recovered  Syracuse  ten  years  after  hb  n- 

however,  as  a  needle,  or  piece  uf  straw,  excite  pulsion.    His  triumph  was  short.    The  Coria- 

the  same  irritable  power  as  lnsect».    We  have  thians,  under  the  conduct  of  Timoleon,  obliged 

here  therefore  tlie  power  of  a  pair  of  muscles  \i'ivfi  to  retire  from  the  city.  He  fted  toCoriiSliy 

existing  without  the  fibres ;  and  acting  with  a  where  to  sup|)ort  liiinselt,  he  l^cpt  a  school,  ss 

force  superior  to  many  animal  sphincters.    If  Cicero  observes,  that  he  might  siiU  continue  la 

the  foreign  substance  can  be  j>u$hed  out  so  as  be  tyraut ;  and,  as  he  could  not  command  Ofcr 

not  to  strain  the  lobes,  they  will  expand  again;  nicu,  he  luijKht  s^ill  continoe  hit  power  over 

but  if  force  b^  employed,  so  strong  is  the  spring  (>oys.     It  is  siiid  that  he  died  from  an  excess  of 

of  their  fibres,  that  one  of  the  lobes  will  gener«  joy  when  he  heard  that  a  tragedy  of  hb  own 

ally  snap  ofi"  rather  than  yield.    The  stalk  is  composition  had  been  rewardednvitb  a  poelksl 

ah(>ut  SIX  feet  high,  and  the  flowers  are  milk  prize.    Dionysius  was  as  cruel  as  hb  ftthcr, 

white.    They  require  much  attention  to  the  put  he  did  not,  like  him,  possess  the  art  of  n- 

dcgree  of  heat  and  exposure  to  air  which  may  taining  his  power. 

seem  best  to  agree  with  iheplantj  and,  $iftera|i,  Pionysius  (Halicarna8sensi9),an  historistt 

we  are  seldom  able  to  ripen  the  seeds  in  the  and  critic  of  Halicarna«>sus,  in  Carta,  whocame 

gardens  of  our  own  country.  to  Rrme  about  30  ^ears  B.  C  and  there  vmta 

pIOKYSiA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  solrnir  his  Roman  Antiquities,  or  a  Hbtory  of  Home, 

uities  in  honour  of  Bacchus  j,'  sometimes  called  upon  which  he  wus  employed  S4  yean.     Only 

Orgb :  and  by  the  Romans  Bacchanalia,  and  eleven  books,  out  (»f  twenty,  are  now  extnM« 

Liberalia.  ^  He  is  a  very  faithful  historian,  and  remaihabiy 

^  DIONYSIAC A,  in  antk]uity,  a  designation  exact  in  his  chronology.    Besides  hb  Aatiqni- 

given  to  plays  and  other  stage  amusements.  ties,  we  have  bomc  other  writings  by  Dionymi^ 

DIONYSIUS  I.  or  the  elder,  was  son  of  the  most  esteemed  of  which  is,. lie  Struetnm 

Hermocrates.      He  siffiialised  himself  in  the  Orationes.    The  best  edition  of  all  hb  works 

wars  which  the  Syracosans  carried  on  against  is  that  of  Oxford,  in  1704,  2  vols,  folio. 

the  Carthaginians,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  Dionysius  (Pcriegetes),  a  |x>et  and  geo« 

power  lodged  in  his  hands,  he  made  himself  grapher,  who  was  sent  hy  Augnstna  to  sufvcy 

absolute  at  Syracuse.    To  strengthen  himself  the  eastern  nan  of  the  world.    This  b  the  ac* 

irpatioo,  and  acquire  popularity,  ho  count  given  oy  PUny  the  elder^  but  critica  difier 
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u  !•  tbc  AugDttns  here  meant,   though  the    sum  of  the  squares  of  which  ^hall  be  equal  to 


L»ar.    His  Periegesis,  or  Survey  of       By  hypoihesU,  jr'  +  y*«a'  +  i'«;  and  trans- 

,  is  the  only  piece  of  his  extant.    It  posing,  'i* — a^«s[>' — y^ ;  and  by  resolving  into 

it  in  Greek  hexameters,  and  was  printed  by  factors,    Cr-fa)    {x — a)    =    iv-^jf)    (^^— '^)  > 

Hcniy  Stephens,  4to.  1577»  and  at  Oxford  in  whence,  by  substitution,  ^-^aafii6— m^,  and 

^^'  "r— tf»«(A+y)-r"»».    Transposing  a  in  tlie  first 

WOPHANTINE  PROBLEMS,   in  al-  equation,  gives x-m^-i»5(— a;  reducing  the 

grivra,  certain  questions  relating  to  square  and  second,    mx-^ma^b+y  ;    and     transposing, 

cahie  numbers^  right  angled  iriangli^,  &c.  the  mxtsma+l+y  :     whence     (ma-f'6+y)-f-m« 

■ttue  of  which  was  first  discussed  by  Dio-  mb-^my—ui  ^^^  fna+b+y»^m*b^m'^y'^mm; 

yfciiiHW  tn  his  Algebra.  theli  transposing,  f}»^y+y»m^(i-*2iiia— (;  that 

la  these  questions,  it  is  chiefly  intended  to  is  ym^^m^h — 2ma — 6)-r-(f»*-t>  O*     Bui,  xmm 

M  eomoieiisurable  numbers  to  answer  inde-  mb--~my — a;   whence,    by  substituiioa,    x^ 

inniiate  problems;  which  often  bring  out  an  (m^a-j-iffM^— a)-f-(m* — 1).      Thus,    if   rs5 


ii6ailenuiuber  of  incommensurable  quantities,  and  2^*=  to,  and  iii»2:  then  y^'C^'lO— 4 
ftr example,  let  it  be  proiMsed  to  find  a  right-     10)     5    2,   and    ar»(4*6  +  4*10 — 6}-^all 

■g|kd  triiingle,  who»e  three  sides  ;r,  v>  s>  are  But  1  i^-h2*>«l25sl0^-f'6^. 
afRtucd  by  rational  numbers;  from  the  nature        CoroL  If  t^o,  we  shall  obtain  two  squares, 

ofdie  figure  it  is  known  thata-*+^^BS%  where  the  sum  of  which  shall  be  a  given  square  :  for. 

t denotes  the  hypoihcnuse.    It  is  plain  that  J?  y^    — ima-i-ifu'^'t'l),    or    '¥9ma^m9-t\), 

'  mdy  may  also  be  so  taken,  that  z  shall  be  ir-  and  x=Xm*a — a)-7-  (m'-f  1).  Thus,  if  a«  10, 

Biional;  for  ifx«>l,  andy»2,  then  is  z^V5,  and  fn=2,  then  y»4'l0-f-5»8,  and  X'=  (4*10 

Koir  the  art  of  resolving  such  problems  cun-  — lO)  -7-5»6 :  but  8*  +  t)'=>  lOO^  lO"*. 
Mti  in  ordering  the    unknown   quantity  or        A^ain,  to  find  a  cube  which  shall  be  equal  to 

fasntiiies,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  square  the  product  of  a  square  by  a  given  number, 
or  hiaher  power  may  vanish  out  of  the  equation.        By  hypothesis,  a^  -  ay^,  and,  refolvine,  x  x 

aidtDea  by  means  of  the  unknown  quantity  j-*=ax^*;  whence  I'sfxa,  and  ^'mnj?^  but 

ia  ill  first  dioiension,  the  equation  may  be  re-  a^~  i'^o^,  consequently  ^^sm^aS  ^nd  y  xym 

nlred  without  having  recourse  to  inconimen-  viaxm^a  :  and,  by  a  second  assumption,  y^ 

ranbles.  ^  pma^  and  m^a^py*    But  x^ma ;  whence  y^ 

Thb  kind  of  problems  is  well  handled  by  px,  and  since  y^m'^a^p,  y^j/^-i^p  ;where- 

■any  authors  i  but  particularly  by  Fermat,  de  fore   x^-r<tp*=pJ^»    and  x—ap'^;    but   y^^px, 

Billy,  Ozaoam,  Kersey,  Saunderson.and  Euler.  whence  y  »  ap^, 

Admsot  Leslie  of  Edinburgh  has  an  ingenious  Suppose  a*^3f  and  p=^Q ;  then  x'^S  x9*a 
pafMToodiophantinealgebra  and  indeterminate  12,  and  y»3s23.24.  For,  12'«i7<^8s3 
Hobkms,  in  the  2d.  ToL  of  the  Edinburgh  Phi-     x  (^4)^  > 

loaophical  Transactions,  where,  by  means  of  a        For  the  solution  of  various  other  problems, 

ample  principle  of  very  extensive  application,  agreeably  to   this  simple  method,   the  reader 

he  sohes  various  problems  falling  under  these  may  consult  Mr.  Leslie's  memoir  referred  to 

claiaea.  above. 

Let  "A  X  B  be  any  compound  quantity  equal        Diophantine    algebra    has    generally    been 

to  another  C  x  D,  and  let  tn  be  any  rational  thought  far  more  curious  than  useful :  but  it 

omnber  assumed  at  pleasure;  it   is  manifest  has  been  lately  shewn,  that  it  is  capable  of  be- 

ihaty  taking  equimultiples,  AxmB^^CxmD.  ing  employed  with  success  in  the  calculation 

l£g  tbetcfore,  we  suppose  that  AamD,  it  must  of  fluents,  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 

loUow  chat  fliBaC,  or  B^C-f-m.    Thus,  two  the  modern  analysis.     See  an  ingenious  paper 

CQOttUons  of  a  lower  dimension  are  obUiine<i.  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  Cunlifl'e,  in  the  Math. 

It  tbcae  be  capable  of  a  farther  decomposition,  Rei)Ositorv,  vol.  ii.  p.  394. 

we  may  as!>ume  the  multiples  n  and  p,  and        DiOPHANTUd,  a  celebrated  mathemati- 

fbrm  iinir  equations,  still  more  simple.  By  the  cian  of  Alexandria,  has  been  reputetl  to  be  the 

repeated  application  of  this  principle,  an  higher  inventor  of  algebra ;  at  least  his  is  the  earliest 

equau<»n,  if  it  admits  of  divisors,  will  be  resolv-  work  extant  on  that  science.     It  is  not  certain 

cd  into  those  of  the  first  order,  the  numl)er  of  when  OiopHantus  lived.     Some  have  placed 

which  will   be  one  greater  than  that  of  the  him  before  Christ,  and  some  after,  in  the  reigns 

adltiples    assumed.    Hence   the   number  of  of  Nero  ^d  the  Antonines ;  but  all  with  equal 

nmple   equations   into   which    a    compound  uncertainty.   It  seems  he  is  the  same  Diophan- 

expccssioD  can  be  resolved,  is  f^ual  to  the  sum  tus  who  wrote  the  Canon  Astronomicus,  which 

of  the  exponents  of  the  unknown  quantities  in  Suidas  says  was  commented  on  by  the  celebrat- 

the  highest  term.     Wherefore  a  problem  can  ed  Hypaiia,  daughter  of  Theon  of  Alexandria. 

be  served  by  the  applicaiLnn  of  this  principle  His  reputation  must  have  been  very  high  among 

enlj,  when  the  aggregate  sum,  formed  by  the  the  ancients,  since  they  ranked  him  with  Py- 

adjilien  of  the  exponents  in  the  highest  terms  thagoras  and  Euclid  in  mathematical  learnina;. 

of  the  several  equations  proposed,  is  at  least  Bachet,  in  his  notes  upon  the  6th  book  l>e 

equal  to  the  number  of  the  unknown  ouanti-  Arithmetica,  has  collected,  from  Dio|)hantus*9  ^ 

ties,  together  with  that  of  the  assumeu  mul-  epiuph  in  the  Anthologia,  the  following  cir- 

nplics.  cumstances  of  his  life ;  namely,  that  he  was 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  two  numbers,  the  married  when  be  was  33  years  old,  and  had  a 
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son  bom  five  yean  after ;  that  this  son  died  light  refracted  by  passing  through  different  me* 

when  he  was  43  years  of  age,  and  that  his  fa-  diums,  as  air,  water,  glass,  &e.  mnd  especially 

ther  did  not  survive  him  above  four  years;  from  le«»"-    ,      ^                                   *,       .    i 

which   it  appears   that  Diophantos  was   84  I>»optncs  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  pka- 

yea«  old  when  he  died.  «"J  ^/  J^   human  science. j    bringing  the  «t- 

■rxi/^rkoTrvrT»«     t^                    •         •        i  oDjects  SO    IS    to  sticw  itickr  muiUte  pans*   ■na 

DIOPSIDUM;  Diopside;  rn  mineralo-  ^^^^  ^^-      ,-  ,,^  ^„  ^^c  blind;  and  nil  this  by 


•pipe  fuses  inio  a  glass  cording 

of  the  same  greenish  colour  as  the  mass  itself,  dium  ;  whence  it  happens,  that  the  objecu 

Its  primitive  form  is  a  right-angled  quadran-  through   them    do,   in   appearance,   alter   their 

gular  prism,  with  oblique  bases ;  the  angle  of  magnitude,  distance,  and  situation. 

incidence  between  the  diagonal  and  the  edge  The  ancients  have  treated  of  direct  and  reflects 

is  W  8'.    The  prism  isiubdivisible  by  venr  5^  ^«'^V  5  ^")  II^***^  7*^  S*'f.  f  ^  j'^r^l^Cni 

d«jn  sections  in  Sje  direction  of  the  dU^^^^^  "-i2  T^t^U^n^t!^::XJ^t^^ 

of  Its  bases.  The  divisions  parallel  to  the  bases  improvement    Kepler  was   the    fi»t 

are  in  general  very  clean ;  those  that  answer  yj^^  succeeded  in  any  great  degree,  on  this  snb- 

to  the  sides  are  less  easy  to  obtain.     Two  spe-  jcct;    having    demonstrated    the    pn»perii«:»    of 

cies.                                                         ^  spherical  lenses  very  accurately,  in  a  treatise  first 

1.  D.  mussitum,  musaite:  of  which  there  published   anno    1611.     Atier    Kepler,    Galileo 

are  five  varieties,  from  a  variety  in  the  com-  gave  somewhat  of  this  doctrine  in  hiai  Letters ; 

pactness  of  its  structure,  or  in  the  form  of  ito  as  also  an  Examination  of  the  Preface  of  lohan- 

pyramids.     Found  in  the  commune  of  la  Bal-  nes  Ptna  upon  Euclid'*  Optics,  concerning  the 


that  traver.es,   at  the   height  of  four  or  five  ,i^„  j,   ^„,^  distinctly  explained  than  by  any 

yards,  a  rock  called  the  Black  Rock,  which  is  ^nner  writer,  and  in  which  is  conuined  the  trae 

twelve  or  fifteen   j-ards  hijgh.    The  crystals  j,^  of  refraction,  which  was  found  out  by  Snell, 

have  sometimes  a  translncid  granular  carbo*  though  the  name  of  the  inventor  is  suppres«ed: 

nate  of  lime  for  their  gangue.  here  are  also  laid  down  the  properties  of  ellipti- 

2.  D.  alalituni,  alaltte:  discovered  in  a  vein  cal  and  hyperbolical  Iciues,  with  the  practice  of 

in  the  mouiiUin  of  Ciarmetta,  situate  beyond  grinding  glasses.    Dr.  Barrow  has  treated  ui  di- 

that  of  Testa-Ciana,  at  the  Alp  oflaMussa,  fPyL^_i?_*.!*7  !l*^^!!!. T^""'  '!??-"?!?. !JI!!l!' 

near  the    ""  -  . .        -    .  -  .^      _.         .    •_._  -^...- 

coinpani< 


o    .         .*."*"'  *»*»»«|jiiiw»^"  ^Bi**«<i0  \t*  w  >ijwwiuua      ^  work    ritlh»r  hcavy 

Che 
Parfaite,     David    Gregory's  Ele- 


Cherubin's  Diopirique  Oculaire, 


red,  which  have  nothing  m  common  with  the    ^^  Dioptrique 
topaz.     It  was  these  laj^t  thai  Mr.  Bonvosin    ^^    Da  Vision 


designated  by  tlie  name  of  to|)azoliies,  because  ments   of  Dioptrics.    Traber's   Ncivus   Opticus, 

he  thought  them  of  a  pleasing  colour,  which  Zahn's    Oculus    Artificialis    Tdediopiricus.     Dr. 

he  compared  with  the  ycllAw  of  the  topaz.  Smith's  Optic9,   a  complete  work    of    iu    kind. 

The  colours  of  the  diopside  are  green,  Wulfius's  Dioptrics,  contained  in  hii;  Elementa 
greenish  gray,  arecnisli  while,  and  yellowish  Mathcseos  Universalis.  Harris's  Optics,  Bon- 
white.  It  is  sometimes  iranslucid,  sometimes  g"^r's  Optics,  and  the  2d  volume  oi  Hauy's  Na- 
opake.  x\iii\  Philosophy,   may   also    be   advantageously 

Tlic  cr>»suls  of  mussite  are  small,  elongated,  consulted.    The  Treatise  on  Optics,  and  the  Op. 

and  commonly  opake.     Several   are   twisted,  *'"*  ^*"^"  ""[  ^*^^**"'  "^T""  *"  ^m"^""!  °' 

»^j  «^u:u:»  .iw.       •     •.•       f  -^                 1     -J  cxpermients  and  reasonings,  of  inestimable  value, 

andexlnbit  the  nriii.uive  form  very  undecid-  -^^^-^  branch  of  science :  and  Dollond's  disco! 

edly.     The  crystals  of  alajite  are   m  general  ^ery  of  achromatic  glasses,  by  which  colours  are 

'^?nVa!!^".  "^!   '*'*"'' ^6''''^"'         "'^®*  obviated  in  refracting  telescopes,   is  of  especial 

aJlCyPSlS,  111  zoology,  a  gtnns  of  theclass  importance. 

insecta,  order  dcuiera.     Head  with  two  inarti-  'J  he  following  may  be  laid  down  as  the  prin- 

culate  filiform   horns  much   lon^^er  than  the  cip:il  definitions.     I.  When  a  ray  of  light  passing 

head,  at  the  top  of  which  nre  placed  the  eyes,  out  ot  one  medium    into  another  of  a  different 

One  species.     Inhabits   South  America  and  d'cn^ily,  is  turned  from  that  straight  line  in  which 

Guinea,  and  resembles  an  ichneumon.     See  «  ^^u''*  *''^*^'^"*^  P'"°*^**^  into  one  of  a  different 

Nat   Hi't   PI   LXXII  direction,    it  is  itaid  to  be   refracted.    Thus   the 

D'IOPTRATE/  a  term  in  natural  history,  '?7»  AB,  AC,  &c.  M.  57.  fig.  3.  by  |>.S!>iog  out  of 

applied  to  the  orcilate  siwls  ..f  the  wings  ofin'  ^"  T'"  ""=  8'»:'  '^^^'  »'« '""'Ti  *'T     *!.'  "*" 

^\        1         .1             -1 '•     J"  •  1    I  I      °  X\i\""\  course  into  that  ol  BF,   CF,  &c.  and  are 

sects,  where  the  pupil  is  divided  by  a  tram,-  ,,.,,,,,,,   3^;^  ,,,  ^e  retracted  by  the  lens  BGC. 

^^T\ir^riyif^<-    tc                         7.1  -•  ^"X    spherical    irausparcm    glaw,    that  con- 

UlUriUlCb,  UrO"i  h%,  ptr,  through^  and  verges  or  diverges  the  rays  of  ligiit  as  they  pa^ 

•»T©^«i,  /we,)  or  Anaclastics.  the  doctrine  of  iNrounh  it,  is  called  a  /fw*.    3.  Of  lenses  there 

refracted   vision.      'I*he  oflice  (>f  this  br.:nch  of  aic  live  soitt :   1.  A  plane  or  single  convex  lens, 

opucs  it  to  consider   and  ej^plain   the  eifecta  of  which  is  plane  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the 


Miscellanies  . 


PL. 17. 


m^.-m  f.  ak.*7 


flMuktJ  hr  tiltm-sirv  Flntt  S^ttt  i\t'r*iU>^, 


J 


DIOPTRICS.  ^..-J 


I'c.     4.  1 


>   D.      Aod,  5. 

«>i(r,  u  E.  4.  TliF  puiot  C,  nHiail  which  the 
iplnical  ■urrarc  of  a  leoi,  »■  AZ,  ii  deacribeil, 
H  cfcMcfl  its  Unirr :  llie  liiw  XY,  ilrairn  from  Ihit 
tmuiv  pEr|wniiifuUr  to  iti  turo  turfice',  ia  the 
■tk;  aadtbv  point  V,  ta  which  tbe  axis  iadnivn, 
■  ur  vertex  of  thit  In)*.  S.  When  the  ray>  uf 
l(U  lh«t  pau  ihroogh  ■  iingk  Or  double  courex 
hai  •!*  bruutthl  Into  tbeit  •mallnt  pntn|>ittt,  ihet 
pint  ■•  (he  focu*  of  thu  lent.     6.  In  ojilicul  in- 

■IM  tne  ntjeet-iiau  ;  aait  thai  next  tlic  eye,  tliu 
f»^D.  T.  Tbe  aogle  ABE  iHnwven  the  ray 
'  U  fif.  &.  pi.  ST,  and  the  iierpendlralar  BK  U> 
tM  ndnt^ms  ■urtacr,  if  railed  the  ant-It  ^'na- 
tnu!  aihl  Ibe  aogle  DBF  batwceo  the  rcfneted 
far  and    the  aacoc  per)>emtlcular,  ittt  aagti  iif  ttr 


aberration  ot  the  rays  of  light,  the  magniffiiig 
power  mill  be  loninvliat  greater  or  Id!  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diumeter  uf  the  object.  By  these 
*e  ire  eaahled  to  acconiit  for  the  rarisuo  e&cti 
of  dioptric  DiachiDn,  m  refracliog  Ulncopci, 
miorownjicf,  the  camera  obncura,  lie.  See  the 
,  RKndtcTioNi  CaMtaa 


OMCUBA,  TiLI 


[,  &c. 


'Ilie  principal  diuplric  problem  1«  that  of  fliid> 
ing  Hie  fofui  of  any  «ort  of  lens  Bipoied  either 
to  umrerging,  diverging,  or  parallel  rsyi  of  light, 
pTOeeeding  from,  or  tending  lu  a  given  poiot,  in 
the  axil  of  the  leni,  be  the  ratio  of  leffacliou 
what  it  will,  Bccordinv  to  the  nalnre  nf  the 
liaiuparcnt  materiul  the  lena  ia  (iirmed  of,  aod 
alio  wilb  allowance  for  llie  tbickneit  of  the  lent 
betu'eeii  the  verlicei  of  the  two  ipherical  Kg- 
iDeni3.  Till*  problem  b^ing  «al*ed  in  one  caie, 
mulalia  mulandU,  will  eihrbit  lhein«m>  (or  all  the 
pouible  caies,  whether  the  lent  he  double-con tex 
or  duuble-coiirave,  plaji 


Tbc  cliief  prvpoiilions  in  the  doctrine  of  diop-     undemtuod  of  tho>B 
Irica  arv   ihne:    1.  A  ray  of  light  pasging   ob-     tbe  a>is  of  the  leoi.  i 
b^orly   uot  of  one  medium  into  Boother  that  ii 
Anaer,   wUl  b*  reffaeted  toward  the  peiptnJicn. 
lafi  aa   tbe  ray  AB,  by  patsiug  out  of  air  into 
*~        '    rEfrsctul  into  BDjioclmed  tit  the  perpen. 


B  nearest  to 
»tble 


rftwlv  EF.     On  U.e  c< 


out 


,'iJI  be  refracted 

flpaa  Uie  perpendicular )  aa  the  luy  BD,  pHiing 

out   uf  Ibc  gU»  Gli  intu  nir,  it  retrauted   into 

D  I.     2-  Tbe  imn  of  the  anglci  of  incidence  and 

»fiaftjm>,  wberi  the  liiMt  that  CDntain  them  are 

alefjual,  K'ill  have  a  determinate  proportion  to 

k  uUwr,  iu  the  hdic  mediunu:  (rhich  between 

Mt  aad   w«t«f   W.II  be  as  4  to  3 ;  hclween  air  and 

i«  3  tu  9,  HLvriy  ;  and  in  other  mediutna  in 

lun    to  their   drniiliet.      3.    Any   object 

llifo(i|;b  a  gloH,  whow  two  suHaret  are 

paiallcl,   will  appeal  of  its  natural  shape  and  di- 

BMBMiao,  proiitted  it  be  unly  of  the  siae  of  tbe 

h|n1   uf  1b«  eyt^.  and  the  light  proceeding  from 

rt  k«  fMsciTcd  diirclly  thniuf  h   the  glan  by  one 

VfK  BBt]'.     In  all  utlier  situatioas  an  atieraltun 

■iH  W  pvrmreil  sot  only  in  in  Apparent  litua- 

tiM,    hMt    iu  dimensioiia   also.    This  alteration 

win  b*  fnjBler  in  pruportton  to  the  tbickDcsi  of 

Uc  (*»■.  Bad  the  obliquily  »f  the  inya;  in  gcne- 

lal.  It  iibi  (nuilaalobeoverliuked.     4.  All  the 

tsji  uf  l-ibt  ahich  (all  upon  a  convex  lens,  irhe- 

iW(   [iM^lId,  cuoTeiglng,  or  divergiag  to  a  cet- 

taia  dcs*«,  will  be  niade  to  meet  in  a  focus  on 

ih«  ottiTT  sulci  but  tf  Ihay  diverge  exressiiely, 

Uwy  vill  out  do  so.    Thoi  if  rayi.  diverse  from  a 

p<Md|>l*c«l  belbrcthegla*»,attbe  fo«al  diklam-e 

1MB  it,  they  will  become  paiallel  at\er  pat^iing 

OiigBgb    It  (  and  if  111*   point  from   which    they 

proowl  be  n^aici  the  glass  than  iU  (bcol  distance, 

tbay   irill  still  cantinue  to  diiergr,  tbaiiRb  in  a 

IcH  drfnc  than  btfore.     5.  When  parallel  rays 

bB  Bpon  a  rsnrairo  lent,  they  will  be  made  to 

diverge  after  paiwog  tbroufh  it.    If  they  are  di. 

(OStnf   alr.'ady  before  t lie y  fail  upon  tlia  i;lals, 

they  will  iliiefge  more  alter  passing  thraU|rh  it; 

or  n«i  if  llury  are  coaverging  to  a  certain  de- 

gi*e,  they   will  diverge  upon  polling  through  a 

(vaiOBrr    Irns  -,    but    if   the  coSTergeuce  is  very 

gttU,  tbry  will   cuntrr^  after  passing   throufh 

(tagba^  though  tu  a  mori  JittoncpoiDttbao  tkat 

al»ye*illiey  would  uihor-viie  hare  met.  G.Wben 

4B  objeel  ll  Ticwed  UinMigb  two  couiei  Iciuea, 

iit  afiparpil  iliameur  ubj^  to  be  to  iU  real  one 

aa  tlk  iIiRaBM  of  Uie  tvcn  nftbeobject-glaH  ii 

to  HUA  of  the  rjre.glMif  bm  by  nuaa  of  tbt 


difference  by   their  inclinalian   to  it ;   and  t 
fxta  here  formed  ii   by  dioptric  wntMi  com- 
mooly  calleil   the  prinuipal  fucus,  being  that  of 
uie  in  telcjcupef  aod  microiicopef. 

Let  then,  in  flg.  6,  PI.  57,  BEt  be  a  double 
convex  len<,  C  the  centre  oflhe  segment  ED>  and 
K  the  oeoire  of  the  segment  Si,  M  the  Ibickncii 
of  the  lens,  0  a  point  in  the  axil  of  the  lens  i  and 
it  it  required  to  liud  the  point  F,  where  Iho 
beam?,  proceeding  from  the  point  D,  are  etdlei-t- 


nf  rcf™ 


I^ 


the  disUncc  of  the  object  DB^OA^'^,  ['■>• 
point  A  being  supposed  the  same  with  B|  but 
taken  at  a  dislonce  from  it  to  prevent  the  coinci- 
dence of  lo  many  linei,]  the  radiai  of  tbe  icg- 
ment  lowardi  tlie  object  CB  or  CA-r,  and  the 
radim  of  the  ae^meiit  from  tbe  object  Ki  ur  Ka 
";,  and  let  BJ  the  t)>ickoi?*s  of  the  Iboi  be  ~l ; 
tlien  let  Ibc  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  DAG 
be  to  the  sine  of  the  refracted  an^e  HAG,  or 
CA/<  ai  »  <o  " ;  and  in  very  sm^dl  angles  tlie  an* 
gles  theaisclves  will  be  in  the  same  proportion. 
Wbence  it  will  follow  that,  as  i  to  r,  so  the  angle 
at  C  to  the  angle  at  !>,  and  hence  i^r  will  be  ai 
the  angle  of  incidence  UAD  ;  again,  ai  w  lo  h,  to 
J-|-r  to  — -Z — ,  which  will  be  bi  the  kngle 
OAH=>CA/i  thii  being  li^en  from  ACD,  which 
ii  as  4.  will  leave  ■""'•    '""^  analogoui  to  tbe 

angle  A/D;  and  the  lidei  being  in  this  coie  pro- 
portional lo  the  anglei  they  subtend,  it  will  fol- 
Ifiw.  that  as  the  angle  A/D  is  lo  the  angle  AD/. 
3D  ii  the  lid*  AD  ur  BU,  to  A/ or  B/:  that  i>,  Vf 
will  be= — -,  which  ibowi  in  what  point 

the  beams  pruveediog  f(om  D  would  be  collacled 
by  means  of  tile  first  refraction.  But  if  er  can- 
out  be  subtracted  from  m  —  u-J,  it  fallows  that 
the  beams  afleT  refraction  do  still  pass  -a  diverg- 
ing, and  the  point  /  is  oo  the  same  side  of  the 
tens  beyond  D  :  or  if  ur  be  eqnal  to  m  — ■.  i,  then 
Ihey  proeaed  parallel  to  the  aiii,  and  the  point/ 
ia  inlnitely  distant. 

The  point  /being  (blind  ai  before,  aod  ■/— 
84  being  given,  which  we  call  t ;  it  follunrt,  by  a 
process  like  the   former,   that  it,  or  the  focal 


dlitaaqp  sought,  i 


"'"■"^-..t-Hir^- 


And 


DIOPTRICS. 


.«..(4:ka  •(  i  »ubfeiUulini  I/— B^i 


m  —  K^—mr 


|. Ill  litis;  /   I'ur  — — i   after   due    reduction   this 


I— • 


f-illuMiiif  i'i|U«tiou  will  arise. 


•iiiiii,  )>(iw«*v«ii'  it  maj  setrm  operoso,  \s  Dot  ra, 
t  iiiiiiilriiiiK  tl»«  pieat  number  of  data  that  tnter 
I  hi  (|uiihtuiu,  und  tliat  oue  half  of  the  terms  ari>e 
iMiiii  iiur  tHk:iig:  in  the  thtckne>B  of  the  leus, 
wliK  h  m  mu»t  i'a»es  can  pTO<!uce  no  great  eficct, 
Imihim'I  it  wa^  nc'cessary  to  contider  it,  to  uiukc 
(iiir  lule  |»erffct.  If,  thertrfore,  the  hn%  consist 
•it  glaiNt  whose  refraction  is  as  3  to  2,  it  will  be 

— i— -i ' =■/.      If  of  vaUrr.  irhoM 

ii'fiuc'tiun  i*t  us  4  to  3,  the  theorem  will  stand 

thiK  — • >     ,  , '  ^     ^/       If  It-  could 

hti  nuide  of  di^uiund,  whose  r-fraction  is  as  5  to 

C,  it  wouU  be  ,^     ,/   „       .,V    ^    -/.     And 

this  it  the  universal  rule  for  ihc  foci  of  double 
convex  pUs»e«  ex|K>sed  to  divcrrgio?  rays.  But 
if  the  thicknesa  of  the  K-ns  he  rejected  as  not 
h^ntihle,    the   rule    will   be   much   shorter,  tiz. 

^-s -A  or  in  glass  -— ^  -i--«/;  all  the 

terms  wherein  /  is  found  being  omiti'ed  as  e<iua] 
to  nothing.  lu  this  ea>e,  if  i/  be  so  amall,  as  that 
l2rg  exceed  ^-f-^j^,  then  will  it  be  — /ior  the  focus 
Ik  ill  be  negatircy  which  >h<jws  that  the  beam* 
after  b4>th  refractions  still  proceed  dirergingp 

To  bring  this  to  the  other  ca>es,  as  of  couTerg* 
iuit  bcuius,  or  of  concave  glasses,  the  rule  is  ever 
composed  of  the  same  terras,  only  changing  the 
sieiis  of  •<-  and  — ;  for  the  distance  of  the  point 
of  coiKXHirve  of  convergiu.u:  beams,  trom  the 
point  B,  or  the  first  »urfice  of  the  1«*us,  wv  call  a 
iic^atiri.-  di>t«iice  or  —  ^;  aud  the  ni'lius  ot  a 
concave  kus  we  call  a  ni'j'ative  radius  or  —  r,  if 
it  be  tl.c  fir^t  >urf,icc,  and  —  f,  if  it  Tk?  the  seouud 
Fiirfact:.  Let  rhm  (.'miveigiiic  beams  fall  on  a 
double    co;iv«]ik    of    gUss,  and  the  theorem  u:It 

stand    thus   ^ »  -r/;     wh.ch    shows 

that  in  t)ii>  caM.  the  foou^^  l^  always  .iftirmative. 
If  tho  k-u»  were  a  meniscus  ot  ^las*.  *xposcd  to 

di^erjioj  t>e«ams,  tire  rule  is   * — -/; 

w'hioh  is  atiirinativo  when  ?r.-  is  U.-n>  than  dr—J:, 

*  » 

otherwi>e  rerai.\e;  but  in  ine  cas-*  oi  onversr- 

iirg  iK-aun  twllirig  on  the  same  U4e::isous,  it  will  be 
*        s/;  and  it  will  be  f-/»  while «;>< 


itself;  the  di>tauce  betweeu  the  said  focus  of  lh« 
cbiect-gta^  and  the  interposed  lens  beiug  iMik 
=  -</. 

We  here  »uppo<e  the  reader  acquainted  witk 
the  rules  or  analytical  multiplication  anddirisioo, 
as  that  +  multiplied  by  +  makes  the  prodact 
+ ,  +  by  —  makes  — ,  and  —  by  —  makes  +  ; 
so  dividing  +  by  +  makes  the  quote  -t-y  +  bf 
—  makes  — ,  and  -r  ^y  "  makes  4-  ;  which  wtti 
be  necessary  to  be  undentuod  in  the  prccediflg 
examples. 

ill  case  the  beams  are  parallel,  as  coming  frosi 
an  iufinite  distance,  which  is  supposed  in  tbccaie 
of  telescopes ;  then  will  d  be  supposed  infinite^ 

"^  "  the  term  /rg  tif 


and  in  the  theorem 


ni»he%  as  being  finite,  which  i»  no  part  of  the 
other  iiitin:te  tenns,  and  dividing  the  remaindfr 
by  the  infinite  pait  ^,  the  theorem  will  stand  thm, 


^n 


=/,  or  in  glass. 


=/• 


r-i-o     ~  r-r: 

In  case  the  lens  were  plano-convex  exposed  to 

diverging  beams,  instead  of : ,    r  being 


-/.   or 


^/ifths 


infinite,  it  will  be  --*-    ^.   __ 

lens  be  glass. 

If  the  lens  be  double  ronrex,  and  r  be  equal  to 
(,  as  beiug  formed  of  segments  of  equal  spbeict, 


then  win 


be  reduced  to 


and  in  case  d  be  iutiuite,  then  H  will  be  yet  (w  ' 

ther  contracted  to  j^,  and  /  being  «= 

the  focal  distance  in  glass  will  be  nr,  ia  w^tcr 
I  |r,  but  iu  diamond  |r. 

This  may  suffice  to  show  the  extent  of  our 
theorem,  and  how  easy  a  reilnction  adapts  aay 
one  case  to  all  tlie  rest.  Xor  x*  this  only  usefa! 
to  discover  the  focus  from  the  other  proposed 
data,  but  fioiu  the  focus  given,  we  may  thereby 
det«.'rmii>(^  tlie  distance  uf  the  object,  or  from  tbe 
focus  and  distant^:  given,  we  may  find  of  what 
^pllere  it  is  requisite  to  take  another  segment,  to 
make  any  eivt>n  st*gment  of  another  sphere  cast 
tlie  be'jiu<  from  the  distanced  to  the  focus  y;  as 
likeu  isc  tioni  the  len<,  foou>,  and  distance  given, 
to  tint!  the  ratio  of  refrartioii.  i>r  of  a  to  «,  requi* 
site  tu  answer  those  data.  All  which,  it  is  ob- 
vious, are  fuliy  determined  from  the  equation 
we  have  hitherto  used,  viz.^ijr=</i/"+  «/*/s«/rj/; 


for  ti)  find  dy  the   theorem   is 

tlie  distance  of  the  object. 

Jrf 


t'U 


'/■r  ;/-/•'' 


is  less  tuan  i2r^,  but  if  it  be  greater  than  2rr,  it  will 

al«'ay>  be  phjihI  ne.aMv<;  or  — /".     If  the  leiis  be 

double  conca»e,  t^>e  f  K*n»  «jf  convcrgioc  beams  is 

nesat.'ve,  where  it  wa»  affirm itive  in  the  ease  of 

diverciii;  beams  o«i  a  di^bie  convei,  vi/. 

— ?c/r# 
^ =  /,  which  "!>  affirmative  oulv  when 

*Jr.- exretrds  d^T^''; :  but  diverging;  beams  pacing 
a  double  roncavc  have  always  a  negative  focus, 

-  U': 
\IZ. — : »-/. 

'ems  x^jir  converging  beams  are  prtnci- 

■   to  determ-ne    tlic   focu*    resulting 

rt  of  !*M>  placed  in  a  telescope,  be- 

a.oCthc  object -j^Uas  and  the  ^Uss 


For  .-,  tbe  rule  is 


_       .           .    .     ^/+ --.■/*  .  .      ,  . 

But  for  #,  it  IS —^ r^==/i    winch    latter    «te- 

dir  -^fsr 

termines  the  ratio  of  retraction,  •  beiug  to  a  aa 
:  -r/  to/. 

We  shall  not  rxpatiate  on  these  particulars, 
but  1ea\e  them  fur  th^  exerci'*^*  of  tho»e  who 
are  dt?irout  to  be  informed  la  optit'al  mat- 
ter>,  w'hii'h  are  oouiprelit. lided  iu  these  thrte 
rules,  Xi  fully  as  the  mo^t  inquisitivr  raa  dfsirc 
them,  and  iu  all  po^siMe  rases  ;  rrgaid  beins  bad 
to  the  stjcns  +  and  — ,  as  in  the  former  cases  of 
finding  tU'?  torus.  We  «hall  only  show  two  con- 
siderable uses  of  them  ;  the  one  to  find  the  dis- 
tance whereat  an  object  being  placed,  it  shall  by 
a  gireo  lens  be  repreacnted  in  a  species  as  Ur^ 
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M  the  obieci  itsdf,  which  may  be  of  singular  ase  side  it  towards  the  object,  it  is  contracted   to 

n  dcawing  faces,  and  other  thinji^  in  their  true  Cr— ^/,  so  that  the  focus  is  nearer  by  jt.     If  the 

nMfnitudp,  by  transmitting  the  species  by  a  glasa  lens  be  double  convex,  the  diflferenoe  is  les^ :  if  a 

iato  a  dark  room,  which  will  not  only  give  the  meniscus,  greater.    If  the  convexity  on  both  sides 

trae  imre    and  abades,    but  even   the  coloturs  be  equal,  the  focal  length  h  about  ^  shorter  than 

tkmtelves,  almost  as  vivid  as  the  life.  In  tbi*i case  ^  when /aaO.     In  a  meuiscus,  the  concave  side  to- 

itf^oal  to/;  and  subsiituting  Jfor/iu  the  equa-  wards  the  object  increases  the  focal  length,  but 

tio«,«e  shall  have  fidr^^ddr-^JJ^'^tf^,  and  di-  the  convex  towards  the  olgect  diminishes  it.     A 

ndiag    all  by  d,  then  /r^a^  +  ^g— /r^,  that  is,  general  rule  for  the  difference  arising  on  turning 

Vr»     ,      ^        .,    ,      .  .  .      .^       ,    .  lb«  J«?M.  where  the  focus  is  affirmative,  is  this, 

•=-^»^-    but  if  the  two  convexitief  be  of  the  $r/— 2o# 

'^f      .  ,^       'Ml  *i.    J- X         1-  :; — r—^,  for  double  convexes  of  differing  spheres, 

mae  ^here;  so  as  ra^,  then  will  the  distance  be  Sr-^S^-^i 

«/r;  that  is,  if  the  lenai  be  glass  as9r ;  so  that  if  But  for  a  meniscus,  the  same  difference  becomes 

ssoli^ect  be  |!>taced  at  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  2rt+^       ^    , .  ,    .  .       . 

dinot,  in  this  case  ihe  focus  will  be  as  far  within  3,^^  +, »  of  which  we  need  give  no  other  demon- 

1*  the  object  is  without,  and  the  species  reprel  gtratiJn,  but  that  by  a  due  reduction  it  wiU  s5  fol- 

•rated  «ill  be  as  larte  as  the  life;  but  if  it  were  i^^  f^^  ^^^^  I,  premised,  as  will  the  theorems 

a  ptono-convex,  the  same  distance  will  be  =^,  ^^  ^„  ^.j^  ^f  problems  relating  to  the  foci  of  op- 

or  m  ^fts  equal  to  4  times  the  radius  of  the  |j^  glasses. 

*®^"'*y-  Dioptric,  a.  Relating  to  dioptrics. 

A  second  use  is  to  find  what  convexity  or  con-  Dioptric  TELESCOPE.  Se^ Telbscope. 
ravily  i«  reqaircd,  to  make  a  vastly  disUnt  object  DIORTHRCKSIS.  1.  (Me-'*^)  An  ope- 
be  represc-nted  at  a  given  focus,  after  the  one  sur-  >         >*  •  t     ■'•?..    •  «' 

he  lens  is  formed ;  which  is  but  a  corol* 

our  theorem  for  6nding  {,  having^, ^,r 

iven ;   for  d  being  infinite,  that  rule  l>e-  ,         >•      •  •       l  i  ^        -/^  i 

^y    '  r/  ^'^^  diopcia,   order   nexandria.      Calyx  six- 

I — £-^»g,  that  is,  in  glass   a\,'/^^i  parted;  corolless.     Fern,  styles  three  ;  capsule 

^'T^.     *^  »u      a       u      '  three-celled,  compressed;    seeds  two,  mem- 

».  rf-/  te  greater  th.n  8,,  j  become,  .ega.  b„„,^„,; Fifteen  species,  all  Indian  pl.n« ; 

tiwc,  and  — ^ —  is  the  radius  of  the  concave  of  which  the  only  one  particularly  worthy  of 

«M>«h*        /"^  notice  is, 

•**•  D.  saliva.     Common  yam,    with    heart- 
Bat  to  return  to  our  first  theorem,  which  ac-  shaped,    alternate    leaves;    round,    wingless 
"Hinr  for  Uie  thickness  of  the  lens,    we  will  31^^.     It  is  a  creeping  plant :  its  stalks  trail- 
again  roume,  vix.  ingon  the  groima  to  a  considerable  distance, 

SZl-f — ^lil wrf.    And  let  it  be  and  patting  out  roots  from  their  joints,    by 

■'*'  "•-  "^  — «^rg— ai— •  A +9ri  which  it  b^mes  very  considerably  multiplied. 

iMpsired  to  find  the  focus,  where  a  whole  sphere  The  roots  are  used  as  an  esculent  in  both  In- 

wrifl  ciJUcct  the  beams  pn>ceeding  from  an  object  jj^     g^j  j,  ^^e  common  food  of  the  slaves  in 

al  the  distanc^e  # :  here  /  is  equal  to  8r,  and  r—p:  ,      •»>    ^ -,    ,.  rrn.      1     ..  ■  .  j 

Mri.  after  d«e  redurtioo.  the  theorem  will  .taSi  '^e  West  Indie..    The  plant  •.  proijagaied  ex- 

^^   jift/r    ^nir  I  '^T/rr  ^"y  *'  ^'*  propagate  |)otatoe8  in  this  country, 

tlms,     ^    ^-^-=/i  but  if  i  be  infinite,  by  cutting  the  roots  in  pieces  and  preserving 

^^-^^'^^-'^f''  ^  an  eye  in  each  pFece ;  the  common  proportion 

it  b  oontracted  to  ^^—  r= ^r  «/;  where-  ^^  roots  is  three  or  four  to  every  plant.     The 

*  .^     t.     ^"^        ,  skin  of  the  root  is  thick,  rough  and  unequal, 

io«  a  sphere  of  glass  collects  the  sim's  b^ms  at  covered  with  many  strong  fibres  or  filaments, 

Mf  tba  semidiameter  of  the  sphere  without  it,  ^^j  ^^  ^  ,.4^,^^  ^^^         approaching  to  black, 

aaa  a  sphere  of  water  at  a  whole  semidiameter.  t    .u    •     -j    •>       .1         e\.^  •  .  t^L. 

te  If  tL  ratio  of  refraction  »  to  •,  be  as  2  to  1 ,  ^!\ ^^li"' u "" "  ^'^f^^'  ?^  theconsistency  of  the 

the  focus  falls  on  the  opposite  surface  of  the  '*^  *^''  ^"^  '"  ~*9"'  "  ^*^»^*^»  »,°;' .""  ™"*»- 

tptere,  and  if  it  be  of  greater  inequality  it  falls  "*^*?  »^  r^ fembles  the  poiatoe.     If  kept  from 

vitbio.  moisture  the  roots  may  beprcserved  many  years 

Another  example  shall  be,  when  a  hemisphere  without  deterioration.     The  common  weisht 

is  exposed  to  paralM  rays,  that  is  d  and  g  being,  of  a  root  is  two  or  three  pounds,  though  they 

iafiaite;  and  far;  then  after  due  reduction  the  have  sometimes  been    known   to  weigh  up« 


theorem  resulu  r»/.     That 


I  wards  of  twenty.  In  our  own  gardens  the 
IS,  in  g  ass  «gjn. plant  can  only  be  cullivatca  in  a  hot- 
it  is  at  ^,  in  water  at  |r ;  but  if  the  hemisphere  house.  There  is  great  variety  in  the  colour, 
were  diamond,  it  would  collect  the  beams  at  f  ^  uf  size,  and  shape  of  yams  ;  they  are  generally 
the  radius  beyond  the  centre.  blue  or  brown,  round  or  oblong.  They  are 
LaaUy,  as  to  the  effect  of  turning  the  two  sides  esteemed  when  dressed,  as  being  nutritions  and 
of  a  leas  towards  an  object ;  it  is  evWent,  that  if  easy  of  digestion,  and  arc  preferred  to  wheaten 
the  thickness  of  the  lens  be  very  small,  so  as  that  bread,  'ftcir  taste  is  somewhat  like  the  po- 
yoo  neglect  It,  or  account  i»0;  then  in  all  cases  ...^^  u„.  ^„.^  l««,io.i..   The  nearn«i.  whnu* 


irr?      *Tu    ■'^1        .'    r:  '°  "Lr^  tatoc,  but  more  luscious.  The  negroes,  whose 

^t^"rhJl.^*!.TJ«r!:„l%T^^^^  ^^t^'non  food  is  yams,  boil  and  mash  them, 

aiu  be  the  same,  without  any  difTerence  on  the  rni_  1  a  •  \    a^  a        i    •   . 

turning  the  lens  :  but  if  you  are  so  nice  as  to  if^^*?!  are  also  ground  into  flour,  and  made  into 

cDuskier  the  thickness,  (which;  is  seldom   worth  hread  an*  puddmgs.  When  they  are  to  be  kept 


aecoanting  for)  in  the  case  of  parallel  rays  falling  ^^^  wn^e  time,   they  are  exposed  upon  the 

OB  a  plano-convex  of  glass,  if  the  plain  side  be  to-  ground  to  the  son  as  we  do  onions,  and  when 

wards  the  object,  t  oceasioos  no  diffiprence,  hut  sufficiently  withered  they  are  put  into  dry  sand 

ihc  local  distance  /»Sr  ?  bat  n  hea  the  oouves  in  casks^  aud  placed  in  a  dry  ^rret|  where  the^ 
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umaiB  oficn  for  many  seasons  without  losing        Tp  Dip.  v.  n.     I.  To  sink  ;   to  imnKri^ 

any  of  their  primitive  gowlncss.  (L'Eitrange).    2.  To  enter ;  to  pieice  {Gmat- 

^   DIOSCURI  A,  (i«*nwvwi»,  sons  of  Jupiter)  f  vifle).    3.  To  enter  slightly  into  any  tbmg 

in  antiquity,  a  festival  otMer^'cd  by  the  Cyrc-  {Pope).    4.  To  Uke  that  which  comes  fint; 

neans  and  Sf>artans,  in  honour  of  Castor  and  to  choose  by  chance  (Dry rf«i). 
Pollux.    The  solemnity  was  full  of  mirth,  and       Dip   of  the  horizon.     Sec  Defim- 

attended  with  lively  sports.  sioi*. 

DICKSMA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class       DIPETALUS.     {dipetala.)     Corolla,   or 

pentandria,  order  monogynia.    Corol  five  pc-  two- petal  led ;  baring  two  petals  only  :   asci^ 

tailed,  nectaries  five,  above  the  i^erm  ;  capsules  caea,  commelina. 

three  or  five,  united;  seeds  veiled.  Thirty-one        DIPHTHERA,  a  garment  made  of  skim 

s[K*cie9,  all  Cape-plants,  of  which  the  follow-  worn  by  the  ancient  shepherds  and  labourers, 
ing  are  the  most  esteemed,  and  in  culture       DIPHTHONG.  (^ifOoy/b;.)  In  grammar,! 

amon^c  ourselves.  double  vowel,  or  the  union,  or  mixture,  of  two 

1.  D.  oppositi folia,  or  cross-leaved  diosm^.  vowels  pronounced  together,  so  as  only  to  make 

It  rises  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  the  one  syllable  :  as  1.  The  Latin  ae,  or  a  ;  oe,or 

branches  are  slender  and  produced  irregularly  €t,    S.  The  Greek  at,  n.    3.  The  English  ax, 

from  the  stem  ;  the  leaves  are  three-sid^,  ob-  ou,    &c.      (See    Vowel,    Syllable,   and 

tnse,  ciliate  ;  the  flowers  are  terminal.  Grammar).  The  word  is  Greek,  and  iseooH 

9.  D.  hirputa,  with  leaves  three-sided,  mu-  pounded  of  d;;,  twice ;  and  ^^vyyof,  sound* 
cronate,  rough-haired ;  flowers  terminal,  most-       The  Latins  pronounced  the  two  vowelf  in 

]y  solitary  :  a  very  handsome  shrub,  growing  to  their  diphthong^s  much  as  we  do,  with  thb  ei« 

tne  height  of  five  or  six  feet ;    the  stalks  of  ception,  that  the  two  were  not  heard  eqoalh, 

which  are  of  a  fine  coral  colour ;  the  whole  but  the  one  Was  somewhat  weaker  than  tbe 

plant,  leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds,  possesses  an  other ;  though  the  division  was  made  with  all 

agreeable  fragrance.      Koth    species    may  be  the  delicacy  imaginable ;  among  us  most  of  ihi 

propagated    by   cuttings^    which    should    be  La  tin  diphthongs  are  lost  in  the  pronunciatkxif 

plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  during  any  their  ce  and  tt  are  only  spoken  as  e^i ;  to  aho 

part  of  the  summer.    In  about  two  months  the  English  ea,  oa,  &c.  though  wrote  with  t^o 

the  cuttings  will  take  root,  and  should  be  then  characters,  are  pronounced  as  simple  sounds, 

transplanted  into  small  pots,  in  which  they  are  In  English,  French,  and  divers  other  langna- 

to  remain.     But  in  the  winter  they  require  gn»  one  may  distinguish  diphthongs  with  re* 

the  shelter  of  the  green-house.  gard  to  the  eye,  from  diphthongs  with  rcganl  to 

DIOSPY'ROS.  Date-palm :  or  Date-plum.  ,ihe  ear.     A  diphthong  with  regard  to  the  cye» 

In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  polyeamia,  is  formed  of  two  vowels,  meeting  in  the  tame 

order  dtoecia.    Calyx  fotir-deft;    corol  cup-  syllable,  whether  the  particular  sound  of  each 

shaped,  four-cleft ;  stamens  eight ;  style  four*  of  them  be  heard  in  the  pronunciation,  or  whe- 

clelt ;  berry  eii^ht-celled  ;  seeds  solitary.  Eight  ^her  the  sound  of  one  of  them  be  drowned ;  or, 

species;  cliiefly  of  the  East  Indies.     The  two  lastly,  whether  a  new  sound,  diflferenl  fmm 

following  arc  the  chief.  either  of  ihem,  result  from  both.     In  the  tw) 

1.  D.  lotus  ;  having  the  surface  of  its  leaves  latter  cases,  it  is  with  some  impropriety  that  we 
of  dilTerent  colour*.  Found  in  Africa  and  call  them  diphthongs  :  the  first  only  are  real 
Italy,  and  said  to  be  the  fruit  referred  to  by  diphthongs,  as  being  such  lx)th  to  the  eye  and 
Homer,  in  his  account  of  the  oblivion  into  car.  Diphthongs  with  regard  to  the  ear,  are 
which  Ulysses  and  his  companions  were  either  formed  of  two  vowels,  meeting  in  the 
thrown  by  the  fruit  that  was  given  for  the  pur-  same  s) liable,  whose  sounds  are  severally 
pose  of  enchantmg  them  in  this  manner.  let  heard;  or  of  three  vowels,  in  the  same  syl- 
it  does  not  seem  to  pnxluce  any  such  afiection  lablc,  whicli  only  afford  two  sounds  in  the  pro- 
of the  brain  in  modern  days.  In  Italy,  this  nunciation.  On  this  last  occasion,  diphtliongs 
plant  is  a  tree  of  thirty  feet  high.  with  regard  to  the  ear,  are  triphthongs  with  re- 

2.  D.  Virginiana.  Pitchumen,  Pishoman  or  gard  to  the  eye. 

Peisimen-pluin  ;  with  the  surface  of  its  leaves        DIPHYLLOUS.  (^t;,  and  ^uXXty,  a  leaf) 

of  the  same  colour.     A    native  of  Virginia,  in  botany,  a  two-leaved  calyx  :  as  in  paparer 

rising  to  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  but  generally  and  fumaria.     Applied  also  to  the  cirrus  or 

dividing  into  many  trunk  branches  near   the  tendril,  as  in  lathy rus  5  and  to  the  peduncle, as 

ground.     Both  s{>ecies  may  be  cultivated  from  in  gomphrena. 

their  seeds  in  our  own  gardens,  though  most        DIPHYSA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafi 

successfully  in  our  green-houses,  or  in  moderate  diadclphia,  order  decandria.     Calyx  five-clefit 

hot-beds;    and    if    gradually    inun*d    to    the  unequal;    legume   one-celled,    many  seeded; 

climate  when  young  plants,  will  be  found  suf-  conipressed  ;  surrounded  on  each  side  with  a 

ficiently  strong  at  length  to  endure  all  its  varia-  l^rge,  inflated,  longitudinal  bladder.    One  spe- 

tions.  cies  ;  a  native  shrub  of  Carthagena,  with  pin- 

DIOXIA,  in  music.     SceDiAPEKTS.  nate  leaves ;  leaflets  oblong,  emarginate  ;  pe- 

To  DIP.  V.  a.  pret.  dipped;  part,  dipped  or  dunclcs  axillary,  two  or  three- flowered  j  flowers 

dipi.     (bippan,  Saxon  ;  doopen,  Dntch.)     I .  yellow. 

To  immerge;  to  put  into  any  liquor  {AyL),  ?.        DIPLA^IUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 

To  moisten  ;  to  wet  {Milton),    3.  To  be  en-  class  cr)'pt(>gumia,  order  filices.    fructification 

i!.ti2cd  in  any  aflair  (Dry den).    4.  To  engage  in  scattered,  double  decussate  lines,  near  the 

edge  (Dry ^rn).  vein  of  the  frond  i  iaTolucrcs  double,  origi* 
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taliaf,  from  a  tfih  openin;  towards  the  tnargiD 
«n  boih  twW.     Two  juecies,  Uiih  exotics. 

U1'PIX)E.  (c/i/i/ur.  from  J.KXM,  to(»ooblt.) 
InMMiotnT.  Mediiullinm.  The  a^xiofy  Riib- 
ucv*  bMwcfii  the  two  ubiMof  the  tkul). 

DIPLOPIA.  ()»x»^..  froin  t«i,.w.  to  fold 
vJouble  u^},  WO)  oriitiniUya  Irtieior  wnl- 
if  of  a  Mnerctftn  conferring  b  titleuT  dignity, 
w  gnntinf;  some  imniuiiiiy  or  prit  ilepc.  The 
•Um  b  ihil  of  ide  emperor  Galba  ilisinic»ini{ 
MM  >«]er*ti  Mibliers.  These  iniirumenunere 
d^'nal)*  written  on  waxed  wbles  folded  lo^e- 
Afi,  wtKUCe  I  heir  name. 

Liiierly ,  the  lerni  dijiloma  i)  reiiiicied  to  ihe 
■MniiDeiii  l>y  which  a  tcgslited  ineoriiotaijon, 
•  I  anireruty  or  college,  coiiferi  ■  title  of  dig- 
*iif .  or  •  (jritilei^  lo  praciiM  in  a  leicaed  jiro- 

DIFLOM  ACY ,  it  the  knowledge  of  the  re- 
hmiM   of  iii<l«peiideii(   9taiet  lo  each   other. 
Thi»  ki>oivlcdge  i»  lojipiised  lo  be  bcit  under- 
■nod  by  ihow  who  >te  authorized  by  uiTereiana 
^(aml^tt^y  by  dipluma)  to  be  ainbuEwdon  from 
■far  (KrtcmnieDi  ornncitale  lo  ihal  of  another. 
DlFIX>MATl(rS,  the  Mieeice  ofdiploiDai, 
•f  of  aocieni  liicnry  inoiiutnents,  public  do- 
oEBienls,  Bic.     It  do«i  not,  bowtvei,  nor  can 
it,  ■t^oluuh  rxtend  iU  n^Marchet  to  uniiquity ; 
bo*  n  chk%  confined  10  Ihe  middle  age,  and 
lb  fintccniuriciof  modern  limes.  Forthough 
the  atieietiit  were  accuMomed  lo  reduce  their 
toansrU   »«d  treaties  into  writing;  yet  ihey 
ffiivd  ibcm  on  tables,  or  covered  ihetn  oier 
whh  wiK.  or  bran,  couper.  ilone,  or  wood. 
See.     And  alt  th»t  in  Ihe  6nt  ages  were  ntil 
tacri  on  )<ias>  or  marble,  ha*e  pemlied  by  the 
Imglh  of  lime,  and  ihe  number  of  deslruciiTe 
*««nu.     The  word  diploma  signifies,  propt^ly, 
■  latkM  Of  cpitlle,  that  is  (bided  in  ilic  middle, 
aad  iImi   ■>  nut  open.     Bur,  in  more  iiioderii 
InMi,  ih«  title  has  been  giren  to  all  nncient 
nnMt^,  Irtlcrs,  Uleiary  moiiuilierls,  and  pub- 
lic docunietili,  and  la  all  ihnse  pieces  of  writ- 
wgt  which  the  ancients  called  syngniph.i,  c)iv- 
i»y*phj,  codicilli.  &c.     Ill   Ine  middle  a^c, 
w4  tn  ttir  iliptomas  iheiiiselves,  lltese  wrilinfn 
a««  nllrd  ltnrr«,  prrecrpta,  placiu,  chariie  in- 
tteaim,  mkiIIi,  and  bulls;  as  alio  panchort^, 
fmnoetnnr,     tinctori*,     dwcripilntiM,    fcc. 
Tnr  ..r,w:n:i.i  of  tbrsc  picce* arc  iiaDicd  cxcm- 
:'>iT*ptl*,  chilis,  aiilhenticie,  ori- 
i:id  [he  copies,  apographa,  coptie, 
.:  .  io  fonh.     The  cullecllons  (hat 
riide  of  tlieni,  are  called  chnrtaiia 
-,- '.  t'liidiii.    The  place  where  ihese  papers 
x^  iJncuiiienl*  were  Kept  the  anciejils  named 
■crinit,  ub'iUriuni.  or  icrariuin  ;  words  that 
xrn  denied  front  the  tables  of  bmss,  and,  ac- 
nyTdii'p  i-iibc  Greek  idiom,  archeiuni,  or  BTchi- 
tBTt      On  ihis  subject  there  are  Iwo  wnrks 
■hi^h  (umi'h  the  cletrest  lighu  on  this  mat- 
*:t,  ind  which  may  icrte  u  «ure  guides  in  the 
jWttomt  wc  Diay  ha*e  occasion  to  make  on 
■iui  .lie  i-illcd  ancient  Hiplomas.     Tlic  one  is 
*t  nk'.nted  Trealiie  on  the  Diptomallc,  by 
f,  MjtulkiD;  auJ  the  other,  Ihe  fini  volume 
tf  tha  Cisroaicmt  Ootviccnie.     We  there  find 
Mof  til  ihechua«tcn,  theflouruliei. 


ihd  diflerent   methods  of  writing,   of   erery 

Diplomatics,  it  now  more  commonly 
nsed  to  denoie  that  branch  uf  knowledge 
which  ought  10  be  poKcssed  by  an  ambassailor 
W  a  foreign  court.  The  an  of  diplomatics  has 
been  cultivated  with  great  assidoily  by  every 
nation  in  Europe  for  many  years  past,  and  men 
e^iperienced  in  political  history,  of  enaaging 
maiineri,  and  ooiseMlii^a  considerable  shire  of 
general  knowledge,  aiid  esiiccially  of  inlerna- 
tional  relationshipi,  have  always  been  selected 
by  each  lo  praciiie  it.  The  principal  aim  of 
ihe  cnrpi  diplomatique  (as  the  l'~rench  term 
aiiibassadurs)  ir  lo  discover  the  mDvements  anil 
intentions  of  their  brethren,  and  10  conceal 

DIPLO'PI.^.  (diplopia,  J«o«««i,  from  i.«- 
Xoo;,  double,  and  <>ii»|,i«,  to  see.)  Vinis  dupli> 
caius.  A  defect  of  vision  lo  which  ihe  peison 
sees  an  object  doubly  or  trebly.  It  is  rather  a 
tymplom  of  adiseate  than  a  (listue  iisclf. 

DI'PPER. ).  Llrom  dip.)  One  that  dips  in 


then 
Dip 


In  < 


nithology.     See  Co; 


DIPPING,  among  miners,  signifies  the  in' 
lerruption,  or  breaking  off,  of  the  veins  of  ore; 
an  accident  that  gives  ihem  a  great  deal  of 
tiouble  before  they  can  discover  ihe  ore  again. 

DirplVC-KBEDLB,         or        iNCLINATOItV     ' 

NEEDLE,  a  magnctical  needle,  so  hung,  at 
ihitl,  instead  of  playijig  horiionlallv,  and  point- 
ing  out  north  and  south,  one  eno  dips,  or  in- 
cliiiei  to  the  horizon,  and  the  other  point!  to  a 
certain  degree  or  eleiation  above  il. 

Tlic  inventor  of  the  dipping-needle  wa* 
Robert  Norman,  a  compass-maker  at  lUtcliffe, 
about  the  year  1&80.  This  it  not  only  lesiificd 
hv  his  own  account,  in  his  New  Attractive, 
b'ut  also  by  Dr.  Gilbert.  Mr.  Willfam  Bur. 
rowes^  Mr.  Henry  Bnnd,  and  oiher  writers  of 
that  nine,  or  soon  after  it.  The  occasion  of 
■  he  discovery  he  himself  relate),  vix.  that  it 
being  his  cnitcm  to  finish,  aiul  hang  ihe 
needlea  of  his  compasses,  before  he  loucheil 
them,  he  always  found  thai,  inimedialejv  after 
ihc  louch,  the  norih  point  would  dipor  decline 
downward,  pointing  in  a  direction  under  the 
horizon  ;  so  that,  lu  balance  the  needle  again, 
he  wa»  always  forced  lo  put  a  piece  of  wax  on 
the  louth  end,  a>  a  cnunterpoise.  The  con- 
giancyof  ihiieffecileil  him  at  lengih  to  observe 
ihe  precise  quantity  of  ihc  diji,  or  to  messure 
the  grvalest  ant;lc  which  the  needle  wouUI 
make  R-ith  ilie  horizon.  This,  in  the  vear 
157(3.  he  found  at  London  was  71*  50'.  li  is 
out  quite  certain  whether  the  dip  varies,  aa 
well  at  the  horizonial  direction,  in  the  xaniB 
|ilnce.  Mr.  Graham  made  a  great  many  ex- 
periments with  the  dipping-needle  in  1783, 
and  found  the  dip  between  7*  and  75  degrees. 
Mr.  Nairne,  in  1772,  found  it  somewhat  above 
7S'. 

Mr.  Wbiston,  whose  needle  there  it  reason 
to  ) oppose  was  more  to  be  relied  upon  than 
Norioan')  or  Bond's,  detrriniiied  the  dip  in 
I7W,  tobe7S*  Uf;  this  compared  with  Mr. 
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Cavendibli's  accurate   observations    111    I77^f  niispheres:  the  results  of  theory  being  clamt 

when  he  found  the  dip  tn  be  7^  3(y,  makes  with  those  of  observations  in  a  coaipontiTr 

the  decreiise  in  ttiis  (jeriod  of  65  years,  on  a  table,  which  clearly  evinces  their  nctr  coinci- 

niean  2*'Q  per  annum.   And  from  a  comparison  dence.     Let  u  be  the  angle  included  between  a 

of  Mr.  Gilpin*s  oliservations  of  the  dip  m.  Au«  radius  drawn  from  the  earth*s  centre  to  any  a»- 

gust  1805,  when  he  found  it  7U^2(y,  with  those  snmed  point  on  its  surface  and  the  magoHic 

of  Mr.  Cavendish  in  1775,  its  annual  decrease  axis,  ^  the  angle  comprehended  l)etweea  tbe 

on  a  mean,  appearii  to  have  been  4''3  ;  and  its  line  coinciding  with  the  real  position  of  the 

progressive  annual  decrea^,  on  a  mean  in  the  needle  and  the  said  magnetic  axis,  i^nd  I  the 

above-mentioned  period  of  30  years,  to  have  inclination  of  the  needle  with  the  horizon  of 

been  1^*4.  the  place;  then  we  have 

It  is  certain,  however,  from  many  expert-  ^j^^  ^^ 

ments  <md  obser\'ation8,  that  the  dip  is  different        I.  tan.  ;&»— —        '  ; 

in  different  latitudes,  and  that  it  increases  in  cos.2tt  +  j 

going  northward.     It  appears  from  a  table  of  whence  ^  is  readily  determined;  and  thenvc 

observations  made  with    a    marine  dipping-  shall  have  the  inclmation  by  means  of  tbt  foU 

needle  of  Mr.  Nairnc's,  in  a  voyage  towards  lowing: 
the  north  pole,  in  1773,  that             '  IL  Icapo**+M— /5. 

in  latitude  (X)"*  18^  the  dip  was  75*  (/,  Still  it  must  be  obsened,  that  though  these 

in  latitude  70   45  the  dip  was  77  5?,  formulae  given  by  fiiot,  furnished  in  general 

in  latitude  80    \2  the  dip  was  81   b'J,  and  results  very  near  the  truth;  yet  when  he  it- 

in  laiiiiidc  80   27  the  dip  was  82  2{.  tempted  to  represent  the  inchnations  in  difier- 

See  Phipp!i*s  Voyage,  p.  122.    See  also  the  Ob-  ent  latitudes  by  the  supposition  of  a  magnet  in* 

servntioiis  of  Mr.  Hutchins,  made  in  Hudson*8  finitely  small,  very  near  the  centre  of  the  earth 

bay  and  straits,  Philos.  Trans,  vol.  65,  p.  129.  and  {icrpcndicular  to  the  magnetic  equator,  he 

Burrowes,  Gilbert,  Ridley,  Bond,  &c.  en-  did  not  pretend  to  consider  the  hypothesis  as 

deavoured  to  apply  this  discovery  of  the  dip  to  any  thingreal,  but  solely  as  a  mathematical  ab- 

the  finding  of  the  latitude;  ana  Bond,  going  straction  useful  in  connecting  the  results,  tod 

«till  farther,  Brst  of  any  proposed  finding  the  tending  to  ascertain  in    future   whether  1117 

longitude  by  it;  but  for  want  of  observations  changes  exist. 

and  experiments,  he  could  not  go  any  lemi^th.        Dr  PSACUS.  Teazel.   In  botany,  a  mm 

Mr.  W'histon,  being  furnished  with  the  far-  of  the  class  tetrandria,  order  monogynia.  Con* 

ther  observations  of  colonel  Windham,  Dr.  mon  calyx  many-leaved  i  proper  superior  ooe- 

Halley,  Mr.  Pound,  Mr.  Cunningham,  M.  leafed;  receptacle  chaily;  crown  of  the  iced 

Noel,  M.  Feuille,  and  hia  own,  made  great  cu|>-shapcd.     Four  species:  of  which  two  are 

improvements  in  the  doctrine  and  use  pf  the  common  to  th^  hedges,  and  one  to  the  moiic 

dipping-needle,    brought  it  to  more  certain  wastes  of  our  own  eountry.    The  onlv  apeciet 

rules,  and  endcavounHi  in  good  earnest  to  find  we  ..need  notice  is  d.  fullonum,  which  is  still 

the  longitude  by  it.     But  all  the  rules  which  cultivated  in  the  west  of  Knuland,  as  being,  at 

have  been  hitherto  proposed  for  this  purpose  least  till  lately,  of  general  use  in  raising  the 

have  been  gratuitous,  uncertain,  and  uobatis-  knap  upon  woollen  cloths,  but  which  for  some 

factory.  years  has  been  gradually  sinking  into  disuse. 
In  order  to  determine  the  law  thot  regulates        DIPSAS,  in  zoology,  the  green  coluber. 
the  inclination  or  dip  of  the  needle,  Biut,  in  a        DlPThRA,  in  zoolojiy,  an  order  of  the  class 

Mtrnioir  delivered  by  himself  and  Humboldt  to  insecta,  characterised  by  having  two  winjp, 

the  French  National  Institute,  On  the  Varia-  under  each  of  which  is  a  clavate  poise  with  its 

tions  of  the  Terrestrial  Magnetism  in  different  appropriate  scale.     Of  these  some  possess  buth 

Latitudes,  supposed  in  the  axis  of  the  magnetic  proboscis  and  sucker;  others  have  a  sucker,  but 

equator,  and  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre  no  proboscis.     See  Kntomolog  Y  and  Zoo* 

of  the  earth,  two  centres  of  attractive  force!*,  logy. 

the  one  austral  and  the  other  boreal,  so  as  to         DIPTERE,  in  ancient  architecture,  a  tern- 

represent  the  two  opposite  magnetic  poles  of  the  pie  sutroundcd  by  a  double  row  of  columns 

earth :   he    then   calculated  the   eflect  which  (brining  wings. 

ouiiht  to  result  from  the  action  of  these  centres         DrrTKRIX,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  cla«i 

U{)on  any  point  of  the  earth*s  surface,  assuming  diadelphia,  order  dccandria.     Calyx  with  the 

the  attractive  force  in  the  reciprocal  ratio  of  ihe  two  upper  divisions  w  in^'Shaped  ;  legume  one- 

squares  of  the  distances  ;  he  found  that  his  re-  celled,    one-bceded,    coriaceous,     two-valved. 

suits  approximated  more  and  more  to  the  truth  Two  species;  both  natives  of  South  America, 

in  proportion  as  the  dii^tance  between  the  mag-  and  both  trees  sixty  feet  high, 
neilc  pdes  was  assumed  less;  and,  indeed,  by         I.  D.   odorata,   called   by  the    inhabitants 

sui)posin^  those  two  poles  or  centres  to  coin-  tonca  bean,  with  alternate  leases  and  terminal 

cine,  or  the  inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle  racemes  :  legume  fleshy,  and  yellowish  ;  seed 

to  he  produced  by  an  indefinitely  small  magnet  highly  fragrant,  co\ered  with  a  thin  brittle 

placed  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  his  theorem  shell. 

gave  the  same  numbers  as  had  been  observe<l        2.  D.  oppositifolia;  leaves  opposite ;  flowers 

by  Humboldt  both  in  Europe  and  in  America,  panicled  ;  leeume  coriaceous,  greenish. 
?.s  well  as  what  had  been  observed  in  Russia,        Dl'PTOTE.  5.  (.hrlu^n.)  A  noun  confist'in^ 

^  ^ipkiiid,  atid  various  other  places  iu  both  he*  of  two  cases  only  (^Uarki:) 
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DIPTYCH  A,   in  aftiiquitv,  a  public  re- 

gbicTt  wherein  were  written  the  names  of  the 

boosuls  «Dd  other  masistrates,    among    the 

iMiihens ;  and  of  bishops,  and  defunct  as  well 

ai  tor^iving  brethren  amone  the  Christians. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  «»«tvx(w>  or 

n9rvx/%9  and   that  from  ^<«tv|,   a  masculine 

tmtm  deiired  from  vruaow,  a  f(>ld  or  plait.  From 

in  future  vriffw,  is  formed  vrwS,  a  fold  or  plait, 

to  which  adding*  lt(,  twice,  we  have  ^mrv|,  in 

the  genitive  Lurvx^i*  whence  the  nominative 

neuter   ^tvn/x***  q*  d.  a  book    folded  in  two 

ka%es  ;   though  there  were  some  in  three,  and 

others   in  four  or  five  leaves.     An  ingenious 

anther  imagines  this  name  to  have  been  first 

given  them  to  distinsuish  them  from  the  books 

that  w^re  rolled,  called  volumina. 

OPPUS.     Jerboa.    In  zoology,  a  genus  of 
Ibe  class  mammalia »  order  glires.     Fore- teeth 
two  io  each  jaw ;  fore-legs  very  short,  hind- 
legs  very    long;    tail  long,  tufteil  at  the  tip. 
Inefe  animals  in  their  habits  very  much  re« 
Kinble  dormice.  By  means  of  their  long  hind- 
k^  they  make  prodigious  bounds;  and  use  the 
fefe-paws  to  carry  food  to  the  mouth.    The 
gBQus   was  probably  known  to  the  ancients 
under  the  rume  of /^v;  ^t«oi/(,  two-footed  mouse* 
a  figure  that  occurs  on  various  coins  of  Cyrene, 
where  the  adimal  is  still  to  be  found.    It  is 
aid  by  Bochart  to  be  the  ]fiir  (saphan)  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,   which  in  our  common 
version  is  generally  translated  conies :  see  Ps. 
cnr.  18.  Prov.  xvx.  S6 :  but  the  characters  as- 
cribed to  it  in  these  passages  do  not  apply  very 
aceorately  either  to  the  coriy  (rabbit)  or  jerboa : 
and  Dr.  Bhaw  and  Mr.  Bruce,  are  probably 
Tight  in  referring  the  Hebrew  saphan  to  an« 
other  animal^  which  they  denominate  daman 
Israel. 

There  are  ten  s])ecies  of  the  jerboa,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  chief: 

1.  D.  jaculus.  Alagtago,  or  common  jerboa. 
Feet  fore-toed ;  fore-feet  with  a  claw,  instead 
of  the  thomh ;  hind-legs  three  times  as  long  as 
the  fote,   and  used  after  the  manner  of  the 
kanguroo  ;  teats  eight,  and  distant  from  each 
crther ;  hair  above  pale-brown,  beneath  whi- 
ti^  ;  ears  and  feet  ne^h-colonred  :  body  seven 
inches  Ion:;;  tail  ten.     Inhabits  Eg>|)t»  Ara- 
bia* and  South  Siberia,  in  firm  ground^  and 
fields  covered   with  herbase ;    is    not    easily 
^     tamed;  rests   with    the   hmd-legs  under  the 
bellVf  and  fore-legs  near  the  throat,  so  as  not 
easily  to  be  seen  :  forms  long  winding  burrows 
with  a  chamber  at  the  end,  half  a  yard  below 
the  surfiice  of  the  soil ;  feeds  on  roots,  ^rain, 
and  gran :  cuts  grass,  which,  when  dry,  it  car- 
ries   into  its  retreats   for    winter    provision. 
The  flesh  il  eaten  by  the  Calmtics  and  Ara- 
bians.    See  Nat.  Hist.  Plate  LXXIII. 

«.  D,  cafer.  Cape  jerboa.  Toes  five  be- 
fore, four  behind  :  body  above  bright  chesnitt, 
beneath  yellowish  wnite;  tail  very  hairy, 
bbck  at  the  tip.  Inhabits  the  Cape ;  is  four- 
teen inches  lous,  the  tail  fifteen,  ears  three: 
barrowi  with  the  fore-feet ;  sleeps  sitting  on 
its  haonches,  the  head  between  the  legs,  and 
the  foce-paws  over  the  ears ;  is  driven  out  of  its 
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hole  by  water  poured  in ;  grunts  with  a  shrill 
voice  ;  the  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  natives. 

3.  D.  meridian  us.  I'orrid  jerboa.  Fore 
feet  three-toed,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fourth  ; 
hind  feet  five-toed;  tail  colour  of  the  body, 
which  is  above  pale  tawny ,  sometimes  greyish, 
beneath  white.  Inhabits  the  sandy  deserts  of 
the  torrid  region,  near  the  Caspian  sea  :  feeds 
on  a  few  farinaceous  seeds:  forms  burrows 
with  three  apertures,  about  a  yard  under  the 
surface.  Bo<Iy  five  inches  long ;  tail  three 
inches. 

4.  D.  tamaricinus.  Tamarisk  jerboa.  Fore- 
feet three-toed,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fourth; 
hind-feet  five-toed  ;  tail  obscurely  anuulale, 
hairy,  a  little  tufted  ut  the  tip.  Body  above 
yellowish-grey,  beneath  white.  Inhabits  the 
salt  marshes  of  the  Caspian  sea ;  feeds  on  the 
fruit  of  the  tamarisk,  whence  its  specific  name, 
and  burrows  under  it  with  two  entrances  into 
its  chamber.  A  very  elegant  animal ;  body 
five  and  a  half  inches  long ;  tail  the  same 
length. 

6.  D.  Canadensis.  Canada  jerboa.  Toes 
four  before,  five  behind ;  tail  covered  with 
bristles,  longer  than  the  body,  the  colour  of 
which  is  ferruginous.  Inhabits  the  coldest 
parts  of  CaiMida ;  size  of  a  small  mouse  ;  fre- 

3uents  shrubby  places;  active;  caught  with 
ifliculty. 

DIPxREf  a  species  of  siliceous  earth,  found 
at  Manleon  in  the  Pyrennees,  imbedded  in 
steatite.  Colour  greyish,  or  reddish-white, 
passing  into  pale  rose  colour.  It  occurs  either 
disseminated  in  small  fascicular  masses,  or  in 
minute  prismatic  crystals.  It  has  a  brilliant 
vitreous  lustre»  a  lamellar  fracture,  parallel  to 
Ibe  sides  of  a  regular  hexahedron,  it  is  mode- 
rately hard,  easUy  frangible  ;  and  when  pulve- 
rised and  thrown  on  hot  coals,  ^ives  a  pale 
phosphoric  light.  It  is  fusible  with  ebullition 
before  the  blow-pipe,  and  yields,  according  to 
Vauquelin> 

60  si  lex. 
24  alumine. 
JO  lime. 
2  water. 

4  loss. 
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DlRiE,  in  mythology.    See  Furies. 

DIRE.\,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  oc- 
tandria,  order  monogynia.  Calyxless;  coral 
tubular,  with  the  border  obsolete;  stamens 
longer  than  the  tube ;  drupe  one-seeded.  One 
species ;  a  Virginian  shrub,  with  oval,  pale* 
yellowish  leaves ;  flowers  axillary,  two  or  three 
on  each  peduncle,  greenish  white. 

DIRh.  a,  {diruf,  Latin.)  Dreadful;  dismal; 
mournful;  horrible;  terrible  (3/t//on). 

DIRE'CT.  a.  {(firectus,  Latin.)  1. Straight; 
not  crooked.  2.  Not  oblique  (fi^nZ/ey).  3. 
Not  collateral.  4.  Apparently  tending  to  some 
end  (Sidney).  5.  Open;  not  ambiguous 
(^Bacon).    6.  Plain  ;expres^  (Locke), 

DiRECTi  in  astronomy,  is  applied  to  a  planet 
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%hm  U  ippean  to  more  aecofdns  to  die  Older  fiequendy  rcfenedloby  dioeecndioirwlioltf' 

«>f  the  ligiif*    Wheo  *  pbnet  Iftcmect,  iu  mo-  roonslrate  the  propertiet  of  thoee  canm  ftM^ 

tton  aod  other  phenomena  are  derigaated  bj  the  the  description  qfljhem  in  piano.    The  iidii' 

term  diiection.  niie  ri^t  iiivrDx  (fig.  7»  Phte  57.)  i»  ^ 

DiMCT,  a  eharaeter  used  in  mosic«  at  the  i  directrix,  audit  is  such  that  if  any  point  Shr 

end  of  a  sufT,  eiperially  at  the  foot  of  a  mgt,  to  assumed  without  it,  and,  whilst  the  fine  SP  »* 

shew  the  place  of  the  first  note  !■  toe  neit  volves  about  S  as  a  centre,  a  point  P  moiti  jpi 

tuff:  tt  is  this,  W.  it  in  such  a  manner  that  its  distance  fm  9 

n  Ditt'cT.  e.^o.  (dSrw/Mi,  Latin.)  I. To  shall  aKirays  beto  PE  iisdistanee  fiam  t)Mtor 

aim  in  a  straight  line  iPep^.    2.  To  point  DX.  in  a  ^ven  ratio ;  then  the  carve. dcsciiki^ 

against,  as  a nurk  {DnfdenY.-  3. To  regulaie^  by  the  pom<  P  is  a  conic  sectioa  \  it  b  aa'ci* 

to  vdjiust  .{Ecdui.).    4*  To  prescribe  certam  Itme,  a  parabola,  or  an  hyperbiDia,  aocoidiMN 

measures;  to  mark  out  a  certain  course  (/e^).  9P  is  less  than,  equal  to,  or  Rretter  than,  fit 

5.  lb  order  t  to  command.  The  ratio  of  SP  to  PC  is  called  the  ""-" — '" 


DlREfCTlON.  $.  (Hreeiio,  Latin  J  1 .  Aim  ing  ratio.    In  the  ellipse  AD,  the  dinaoee  4 

at  a  certain  point  {fimahidgfy,    9.  Tendency  the  directrix  from  the  Tcrtes,  is  greater  dpf 

of  motion    imnressed  by  a  certain  impulse  AS  the  distance  fnmi  the  vertex  to  the  temi 

(Locke).     3.  Order;  command;  prescription  in  the  parabola  AD  is  equal  to  AS,  io  tli|ll)^ 

(Haokgr).    4.  Regolarliy ;  adjustment  (Ape)*  perbola  it  is  less. 

DiRBCTioir,   IS  also  a  kind  of  calculus  Dl'REPUL.  o.  Dire ;  dreadCnl  Cl^pf). 

whereby  astrologers  pretend  to  find  when  any  DIWSNESS.  a.  (from  dire.)  Dismilf  I 

notable  accident  shall  befal  the  person  whose  horrourj^hideousness  (Skmkipeare), 

horoscope  is  drawn.    In  their  own  language*  DlRB^PTION.  §.  C^Srepito,  Lat)  Tbf  ad 

the  direction  is  the  calculation  of  the  time  of  plundering, 

when  the  significator  shall  meet  the  portender.  DIRGE,  a  solemn  and  inoiirnfiilcompoiMiHI 

DrKBCTioir  or  MOTioii,^in  mechanics,  performed  at  funeral  proccasiona.    Tne  4i|l 

the  situation  of  the  straight  line  along  which  was  in  very  nnrral   use  with  the  andU 

any  motion  is  perfofmed,  or  which  is  a  tangpnt  Greeks   ann  Romana,  and  waa  nnonmanB 

to  thm  part  of  the  carve  in  which  a  moving  filled,  both  bjrvoices  and  instnunenu  (Awlp 

body  b  at  any  time.  DuUBlTORES,  officers  appointed  IQ  m 

diascTiov  (Line  oS),  in  mechanics,  is  a  tribnie  ubicts  to  the  people  at  lae  Rffovm  m 

attaight  line  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  roitia. 

centre  of  gravity  of  any  body  directly  towards  DIRITTA,  in  the  Italian  music,  a  icmi^f 

the  centre  of  the  osrth.  timating  that  the  piece  is  to  be  pimd  or    " 

DIREtrriVE.  •.  (from  ikeei.)  1 .  Having  by  conjoint  degrees, 

the  power  of  direction  (BnmtkaU).    2.  In-  DIRK.   t.   (Earse.)     A  kind  of 

forming ;  shewing  the  way  (T^omjon).  (Tickel). 

DIRECTLY,  ad.  (from  direci.)    1.  In  a  To  DIRKE.  v.  a.  To  spoil ;  to  ruin  (%» 

straisht  line ;  reotilineallv  {Dryden).    S.  Im-  tery, 

mediately ;  apparently  (Hooker).  DIRT.  s.  (dryt,  Dutch.)  1.  Mud;  fildi^ 

DIRE'CTTNESS.  ».  (from  direct.)  Straight-  mire  {H^ake),    2.  Meanness :  sordidneis. 

ness ;  tendency  to  any  point;  the  nearest  way  To  Dirt,  v,  a-  (from  the  noun.)  To  firalj 

(^fn//<yV-  to  bemire  j  to  soil  {Sw\ft). 

DIRE?CTQR.  *.  {director,  Latin.)  1.  One  Dirt-pie,  i.  (diV/  and  pie,)  Forms  mould' 

that  has  authority  over  others;  a  superinten-  ed  by  children  of  clay  {Suckling), 

dent    (Sw\ft).      2.    A  rule;    an    ordinance  DPRTILY.  ac/.   (from  dirt  y.)  I.  Nastily  j 

{Swi/i).    3.  An  instructor  {Hooker),    4.  One  fonlly;  filthily.     2.  Meanly;  sordidly ;  shaaifr 

who  is  consulted  in  cases  of  conscience  (Dry-  fuHv  ( Donne), 

den),  DiaiTINESS.  5.  (from  dirAy.)     1.  Naiti 

Dire'ctor,  s,  {drrecior,  Latin.)    j.  One  ness;    filthiness ;    foulness.      S.    MeonncM 

that  directs;  one  that  prescribes.     S.  An  in-  baseness;  sordidness. 

strunient  that  serves  to  guide  any  manual  ope-  DKRTY.  a.  (from  dirt,)    I.  Foul ;  nasty 

raiion.  fihhy  {Shakspeare)^    2.  Sullied;  cloudy;  no 

Director,  in  surgery,  a  grooved  Instru-  elegant  (Z.ocAf).    3.  Meau;  base;  dcspksU 

ment  for  guiding  an  incision- knife,  a'*  used  in  (Toy /or). 

lithotomy,  or  operating  fur  the  stone,  and  in  To  Di'rtt.  v,  n.  (from  the  noan.)  1.  T 

some  other  cases.                          ^  foul ;  to  soil  {ArbUhnot).    2.  To  disgrace;  I 

Director,  in  commercial  polity,  a  person  scandalize, 

who  has  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  a  DIRU'PTION.  «.  (dtV^pft&«  Latin.)  l.Tt 

trading  company :  thus  we  say,  the  directors  of  act  of  bursting,  or  breaking.    S«  The  state  i 

the  India  comfNinv,  South  sea  company,  &c.  bursting,  or  breaking. 

DIRE'C^ORY.  f.    (from  Erector.)   The  D IS,  an  inseparable  particle,  implyii^ COO 

books  which  the  factious  preachers  publ{shed  monly  a  privative  or  ne^tive  signification :  S 

in  the  rebellion,  for  the  direction  of  their  sect  in  to  arnit  to  disarm;  to  join,  to  disjoin. 

acts  of  worship  {Orford  Reasons),  DIS  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class gvoK 

DIRECFkIX.    See  DiRiGEVT.  dria,  order  diandria.    Spathe  onc-valv^i  p 

Dirrctriz,  a  particular  right  line,  per-  tals  three  :  the  third  less  than  the  others ;  tw 

^dicuUr  to  the  axil  of  a  conic  section^  \uA  psrted>  gibbous  at  the  base.    Pour  species ;  i 
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a  \m  of  the  Cape ;  herKicoous  phnU,  with  DISADVR'NTUROUS  a.  Unhappy ;  un« 

.raint  blue  flowers.  prosprrnub  {Spertfcr). 

DISABILITY.  i.Cfromrffiai/r)  l.  Want  To  DlSAFFIXrr.  v.  a.  (dis  and  affect.) 

r  power  to  do  any  thing;  weakness ^  im|)o-  To  fill  with  disconteot;  to  discontent  (Cta^ 

"net  (Raleigh).  rendon), 

f  Usability,  in  law,  19  when  a  man  is  dis-  DISAFFETCTED.  part.  a.  Not  disposed  to 

bled,  or  made  incapable  to  inherit  u'.iy  lands,  zeal  or  aflcction  (SiiUinnfleet), 

»r  uke  that  bene6i  which  otherwise  he  n)i^ht  DISAFFE'CTEDLYT  ad.  After  a  disaffect- 

iiTc  dono:  and  ihis  may  ha|)ueii  four  ways;  ed  manner. 

jy  the  act  of  an  ancestor,  or  of  the  party  him-  DlSAFFFTCTEDNESS.  t.  The  quality  of 

^tlf;  bv  the  act  of  God,  or  of  the  law.     I.  bcin;^  disafTecied. 

Drtabifity  by  the  act  of  ilit-  ancestor,  is  where  DlSAFFFXTTIOX.  #.  (from  ditaffeci.)    I. 

the  ancestor  is  attainted  of  hi^h  treason,  &c.  Dislike  ;  ill-wdl  {Taylor).    8.  Want  of  zeal 

which  corrupts  the  I»Io(m1  of  hit  children,  so  for   the   fi^vernnicnt    {Sanfi),    3.  Disorder; 

that  they  may  not  inherit  his  estate.     S.  Disi-  bad  con>titu lion  ( /Hif man). 

Mi^  by  the  act  of  the  j>arty,  is  where  a  niun  DISAFFI'RM  ANCE.  s.  {dis  and  qffirm.) 

liiMuhimself  by  obligalfon,  that  opon  surren-  Confutation;  neititinn  (Hale). 

der  of  a  lease,  nc  will  grant  a  new  esi.ite  Ui  a  To  DISAFFCVRFST.  v.  a,  (dis  and /orri/.) 

kufe;  and  afterwards  he  grants  over  the  re-  To  thn>w  open  to  common  purposes,  by  put- 

wnion  to  another,  which  puts  it  out  of  his  ting  away  the  privileges  of  a  forest  (Bacon). 

power  to  perform  it.     3.  Disability  by  the  act  To  DRAGUE'E.  v.  n.  (dis  and  a^ee.)  1. 

of  God,  is  where  a  man  is  non  sana  memoria,  To  differ;  not  to  be  the  same  (Locke).  2.  To 

whereby  he  is  incapable  to  make  any  grant,  differ;  not  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  (Dry 

fcc.   80  that,  if  he  pasteth  an  estate  out  of  cfen).    3.  To   be    in  a    state  of  opposition 

"ioif  it  may  after  his  death  be  made  void ;  but  (Brown). 

itb  a  maxim  in  law,  "  That  a  man  of  full  age  DISAGREF/ABLE.  a.  (from  di^afnee.)  I. 

•Wl  never  l>e  received  to  disable  his  own  per-  Contrary  ;  unsuitable  (Pope).  2.  UnpleasiBg; 

■*."    4.  Disability  by  the  act  of  the  law,  is  ofTenfive  (Locke). 

where  a  man,  by  the  sole  act  of  the  law,  with-  DISAGUEE'ABLFINESS.  1.    I.  Unsuiu- 

Ntany  thin^by  him  done,  is  rendered  incapa-  bleness;  contrariety.     2.  Unpleasantness;  of- 

Neof  the  benefit  of  the  law;   as  an  alien  fensivencss   (South). 

w>ni,  &c.  DISAGREE'MENT.  *.  (from  disagree.) 

TaDISA'BLE.  r.  fl.  (<iif  and  flWf.)    l.To  I.  Difference;  dissimilitude;  diversity;    not 

JfpriTe  of  force ;  10  weaken  (/^aviVi).     2.  To  identity;  not  likeness  (Woodward).    2.  Dif- 

Wfiderfrom  action  (Temple).    3.  To  impair;  ference  of  opinion;  contrariety  of  sentiments 

to  diininish  (Shak spear e).     4.  To  deprive  of  (Hooker). 

•Hefulness  ,or  efficacy  (Drtfden).     6.  To  ex-  To  DISALLCVW.  f .  a.  (dis  and  aftow.)  1. 

*lude,  as  wanting  pro|)er  qualifications  (fVot-  To  deny  authority  to  any   (Drydcn),     9.  To 

^).  consider  HS  unlawful  (//•»'i4;er).  3.  To  censure 

ft  DISABU'SE.  r.  a.  (dis  and  abuse.)    To  by  some  p<»sterior  act  (Stci/l).    4.  To  censure; 

*tfree  from  mistake;  to  nnrlective  (fFiiiler),  not  to  justify  (South). 

DISACCO.M MODATION.  s.  (dis.\in\  ac-  To  Disallo'w.  v.  n.  To  refuse  permission ; 

^Mmodatinn.)  The  state  of  l)ein^  unfit  <»r  un-  not  to  grant  (Hooker), 

''Spared  (//ff/r^.  DISALLCTWABLE.   a.   Not  allowable; 

To  DISACCU'STOM.  v.  a.  (dis  and  accus*  not  to  lie  suflVrcd. 

'•».)  To  destroy  the  force  «»f  habit  by  disuse,  DISALLC^WANXE.      s.        Prohibition 

"  contra fv  practice.  (South). 

plSAC^QUA'INTANCE.  s.  (dis  and  ae-  To  DISA^CHOR.  r.  a.  (from  dis  and  aif 

Voinfance.)  Di'<nse  of  familiarity  (South).  chor.)  To  drive  a  ship  from  its  anchor. 

D|SA1)VA'NTA(;E.  s.   (dis  and   advau^  DISA'NDUA,  in  Uiany,  a  genus  of  the 

■J^)  I.  I/>ss  ;  injurv  to  interctit:  a-*,  he  sold  class    hcptandria,    order    mf>noiz)-nia.     Calyx 

^  disedmntai^e.     2.  nimioution  of  any  ihin^  sevcn-pjrtcd  ;     c«)nil     wheel-sha|>ed,     se\'en- 

**«ifab!e.  js,  credit,  fame,  honour  (/>v Jen.)  |>aried  ;  capsule  two.cp!le<l,  niany-setded.  One 

^-  A  sutc  not  prepared    for  defence  (Spni*  s|iccies  onl\  ;  a  native  of  Madeira,  affording 

'")•  two  viirictits. 

To  Dtaadva^ntage.  v.  a.  To  injure  an  To  DIS.VNIMATE.  r.  a.    (dit  and  ani» 

■terestofany  kind  (Drraw  nfPiefif.)  mate.)     I.  To  deprive  of  life.     5?.  To  discou- 

DISADVA^NTAGEABLE.  a.  Contrary  to  rage ;  to  <lijtct  (Boi,le). 

»t>fii;  prwIucioK  lo^s:  not  tised  (Bucon).  DIS.ANIM ATlON.  t.  (from  disanimate.) 

DISADVANTA'GEOUS.  a.  Contrary  to  Privalicn  nf  life  {Urouin). 

aieretf;  contrary  to  convenience;  unfavour-  7u  DlSANNl^'L.  r.  a.  To  annul.;  to  de- 

tle  (Mdi^on).  prive  of  aiiili«»r!  y  :  a  barbarous  word  (Herbert). 

mSADVANTA'GEOUSLY.   ad.    In   a  DISANNIJ^L.MKNT.  *.  (from  disannul.) 

Moncr  contrary  to  interest  or  profu  (Godern-  The  act  of  niakinit  vi>i(l. 

\tniofthe  Tongue).  To  DISAPPE^AK.  {v.  rr.  (disparoUrc^  Fr.) 

DlSADVANTA'GF.OtSNFSS.  ».  Contra-  To  be  lost  to  view  ;  to  vanish  out  of  si^t;  to 

etf  to  profit ;  i'ucouvcnicuct .  rt\ :  to  ;» >  awj*  ( .^Iiltou\ 

VOL  IV.  ..       o         .                               ^ 
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To  l^ISAPPOINT.  V.  ff.  (Jtiand  appoint.)  To  aenarate,  or  break  off,  as  a  braoch  fiom  t 

To  defeat  of  expectation  ;  to  balk  {Tiliofson).  tree  (Eveltfti). 

DISAPPOINTMENT.*.  Defeat  of  hopes;  To  DISBUD,  v.  a.  (with  prdeners.)  To 

miscarriage  of  expectations  {Spectator).  take  away  the  spries  newly  put  forth. 

Disappointment  (hies  of),  two  or  more  To  DISBU'HDEN.  «.  a.  (cti«  and  hwrin.) 

smull  islands,  discovered  by  commodore  Byron,  I.  To  ease  of  a  burden ,  to  unload  iMiit9n\ 

in  the  S.  Pacific  ocean.    I^t.  10.  to  14.  5  S.  2.  To  diseucumber,  discharge,  or  clear  (£fd/rj. 

Lon.  141.  5.  to  141.  16  W.  3.  To  throw  off  a  burden  (Mdison). 

DISAPPROBATION,  t,  {dis  and  appro-  To  Disbu'rden.  v.  n.  To  ease  the  mind. 

hation.)  Censure;  condemnation  iPope),  To  DISBU'RSE.  v.  a.  idebourser,  Fr.)  To 

To  DISAPPRO'VE.  V.  n.  (disapprouver,  spend  or  lay  out  money  {Spenser). 

Fr.)   1 .  To  dislike;  to  censure  {Pope).    S.  To  DISBU'RSEMENT.  s.  {delfoursemenl, Fr.) 

reject  as  disliked  {Sw\fl).  1.  Act  of  disbursing  or  laying  out  {Spenser)- 

DI'SARD.  J.  (biri3*  Saxon.)  A  prattler ;  a  2.  Sum  spent, 

boastins  talker  {Skinner).  DISBUllSER.  s.  One  that  dtsburaei. 

To  DISA'HM.  t;.  a.  {disarmer,  French.)  To  DISC,  in  antiquity.    See  Diicus. 

spoil  or  diTest  of  arms;   to  deprive  of  arms  Disc,  in  astronomy.    See  Disk. 

{Dyden).  DISCA'LCEATED.  a.  {discalceaius.  Lit.) 

7b  DISARRA'Y.  v.  a.  {dis  and  arraif.)  To  Stripoed  of  shoes, 

undress  any  one;  to  divest  of  clothes  {Spcn*  *DiSCALCEA'TION.  ».  (from  discakt§i* 

ter).  ed.)  The  act  of  polling  off  the  shoes  {Brmgn). 

Disarra'y.  s.  (from  the  verb.)   1 .  Dlbor-  To  DISCA'NDY.  t^.  n.  {dis  and  c«ifi<y.)  To 

der ;  confusion  {Hayward),    8.  Undress.  dissolve;  to  melt  {Shakspeare), 

DISASSIDU'ITT.  s.  Absence  of  care  or  DISCANT,  in  music.   SeeDESCAvr. 

attention  {Woiion).  To  DISCA'RD.  v.  a.  (dis  and  cord.)  1.  To 

DISA^^ER.  s.  {desastre,  French.)  1 .  The  throw  out  of  the  hand  such  cards  as  are  melni. 

blast   or  stroke  of  an  unfavourable  planet  2.  To  dismiss  or  eject  from  service  or  cnpkf  • 

{Shakspeart),    9.  Misfortune;  grief;  mbhap^  mtm  {Swift). 

miseryVPopf).  DISCA'RNATE.  a.  (dit  and  can,  floh: 

7*0  DiiA^STBR.  V.  o.  (from  the  noun.)     1.  scamato,  Italian.)    Stripped  of  flesh  (Gin- 
To  blast  by  an  unfavourable  star  {Sidney).    2.  ville). 
To  afflict ;  to  mischief  (5AaitjpfarO.  7b  DISCA^SE.  i;.  a.  To  atrip;  to  nndrm 

DISA'STROUS.  a.  (from  disaster.)  1.  Un*  {Shakspeare). 

lucky  ;  not  fortunate  {Hayword).  S.  Gloomy  j  7b  DISCEHN.  v.  a.  {dtseerno,  Latin.)  1. 

threatening   misfortune    {Milton).     3.  Un-  To  descry ;  to  see  (JVover5«).    S.  Tojtid|fe; 

happy ;  calamitous ;  miserable  {Denham).  to  have  knowledge  of  {Sidney),    3.  To  dittu* 

DISA'STROUSLY.  ad.  In.a  dismal  man-  guish  {Boyle).    4.  To  make  the  difference  be- 

ner.  tween  (Ben  Jofuon). 

DISA'STROUSNESS.  *.  Unluckincss.  To  Disce'rn.  v.  n.  To  make  disiinctioa 

To  DISAVOUCH.  r.  a.  (dis  and  avouch.)  {Hayward). 

To  retract  profession  ;  to  disown  (DantV/).  DISCE'RNER.  i.  (from  discern.)  I.  Di>- 

To  DlSkVCyW.  V.  a.  {dis  Sini\  avow.)    To  coverer;  he  that  descries   {Shakspeare).    S- 
disown  ;  to  deny  knowledge  of  {Hayward).  Judpje ;  one  that  has  the  power  of  distioguish- 
niSAVOVVAL.  *.  Denial  {Clarissa).  ing  {Clarendon). 

pis AV(y\VMENT.  s.  Denial  ( IVotton).  DISCERNIBLE,  a.  (from  discern.)  Dijco- 

To  DIS.VU'THORIZE.  *•.  a,  {dis  and  a«-  vcrable ;  perceptible;  apparent  {South), 

thorite.)  To   deprive   of  credit   or  authority  DISCE'RNiBLENESS.  s.  Visibleness. 

{fntton).  DISCE'RNIBLY.   ad.  (from  disccmiUf.) 

To  DISBA'ND.  V.  a.  {dis  and  land.)  1.  To  Pcrcepiiblv ;  apparently  {Hammond). 

dismiss  from  military  5er\-icc;  to  break  up  an  DISCE'RNING.  part.  a.  (from  dlscrz.) 

iirrny   {Knollcf).     ?.    To    spread    abroad;    to  Jndicions ;  knowing  (.'l//fr^K^v). 

scatter  Jf'ih^dtcard).  DIS(^E'RN1NGLY.  ad.  jTudicioudly :  n* 

T'  Disba'kd.  :•.  n.     1.  To  retire  from  mi-  tionally ;  acutely  (Garth). 

I ":ir\- service  ;  to  separate;  to  break  up  (7y-  DISCE'RNNlENT.  5. (from  </:icrrff.)  JoJ^' 

•".  'w-.^     ?.  To  l»e  dissolved  (Hcrhcrf).  ment;  ))Ower  of  distini^uishing  (Freehold'r^. 

r,* piSBA'RK.  c.  a.   (delnrqufr.  Fr.)  To  To  DISCJVKP.  (irom  diiccrpo,   Lat.)    To 

\?^.\  from  .1  ship;  to  put  on  shore. ( Fa ir/(u'».  tear  in  pieces  ;  to  break. 

D'SSELII-:  V.  s.  aroni  disl'clirve.)  Refused  DlSCl^'RPTIBl.E.  *.  (from  Jiscerp.)  Frjr^- 

o"cre<lit  ;  denial  of  belief  vT'iV/^^Non'*.  tihle  ;  senaralK'  {^fore^, 

r.  DISBKLIE'VE.  r.  a.  (Jijraml  Irliece.)  DISCERl'TlBI'LltY.  s.   (from  discrry:-^ 

M  n  to  oreiiit ;  not  to  hold  true  \,IliimMond\  Ne.)  Liableness  to  be  dcsin>ved  bv  diitunio:.  ^' 

DI.^BELlE'Vr.H.  i.    One  who  refu^ei  be-  j^arts. 

l.'o";  one  wiio   denies  a   pi»sitiou  to  be   iiue  Dl'^CF/RPTION.  s.  (from  discerp.)  Tl'' 

V  '^i*tr).  act  ofiMillinz  to  piere5. 

T,.  OlSBiyNCH.  I .  o.  (dit  and  Ir^ch.)  To  T^  DISC  HA'RGE.  r.   a.  {dccharger,  F'  * 

di  *•  r.'»m  a  >e::!  '  Ski:i<f^cix^f^.  I .  To  (Ii-l>unl«rn  ;   to  exonerate  (Drvdefi^.     - 

rv2)i>BI<A'NrH.  f.  «.'.  ,./;>  an-l  .';/:•;.'.:  lo  vnk'ad ;    tu  disembark    (Kirg''\     3.  T^ 
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|h«  vent  to  any  thing ;  to  let  Hy  (Dryden),  seven  poonds  U  to  be  placed ;  take  off  the  balls^ 

4.  To  let  off  a  gun  {Knollet),  6.  To  clear  a  bring  the  points  of  the  wires  against  the  edge 

4ebt  hf  paqriBcnt  {.Locke).  6.  To  set  free  from  of  ihe  glass,  and  pass  the  discharge  throngh  tne 

obligation  iL* Estrange).    7.  To  clear  from  wires,  by  connecting  one  of  the  wires  with  the 

an  accasation  or  crime ;  to  absolve  {Locke),  hook  of  the  balterv,  and  forming  a  communi* 

a.  To  perforoa ;  to  execute  {Dryden).  g.  To  cation,  when  the  battery  is  charged,  from  the 

pot  away  ;  to  obliterate  {Bacon).    10.  To  di-  other  wire  to  the  ball.    By  this  operation  the 

vctt  of  any  office  or  emj^oyment.     1 1.  To  dis-  glass  will  be  broken,  and  some  part  of  it  shi* 

mim ;    to    release    {Bacon).      12.  To    emit  vered  to  an  impalpable  powder.     When  the 

iWtMtman).  piece  of  glass  is.  strong  enough  to  resist  the 

To  Discha'rgb.  t;.  n.  To  dismiss  itself;  shock,  the  glass  is  often  marked  by  the  explo« 

In  break  up  {Bacon).  siou  with  the  most  lively  and  beautiful  colours 

DiscBA'aoE.  f.  (from  tha  verb.)  1.  Vent ;  that  can  be  imagined. 

csplosion ;   emifsion  ( Woodward).  9.  Matter  Fix  some  very  dry  white  wood  between  the 

vented  {Sharp).    3.  Disruption;  evanescence  balls  of  the  universal  discharger,  the.  fibres  of 

(Bscapji.}     4.  Dismission  uom  an  office*    5.  the  wood  running  in  the  same  direction  with 


from  an  obligation  or  penalty  {Milton),  the  wires :  then  pass  the  shock  through  them^ 

&  Absolution  from  a  crime  {South).  7-  Ran-  and  the  wood  will  be  torn  to  pieces ;  or  run 

ton;  price  of  ransom  {Milton).    8.  Perform-  the  points  into  the  wood,  and  then  pass  the 

anoe;  execution    {L* Estrange),     g.    An  ac-  shock,  which  will  answer  as  well. 
Mttiance  from  a  debt.     10.  Exemption ;  pri-        DlSCl^NCT    a.    {discinctus,    Lat.)  Un- 

vilgR  (fecial).  girded;  loosely  dressed. 

OitCHARCE  OF  FLUIDS  THROUGH  APER*       ToDlSCFND.  V.  o.  ((/uctni2o»  Lat.)  To di* 

TuasJ.     See  Hydraulics..  vide;  to  cut  in  pieces  (£o^/e). 

DISCH  A'KGER.  t.  (from  discharge.)     1 .        DISCIPLE,  (from  disco,  I  learn.)  One  who 

He  that  diachaiges  in  any  manner,  S.  He  that  learns  any  thing  from  another :  thus,  the  fol- 

fiaea  a  gcnn  {Brawn).  lowers  of  any  teacher,  philosopher,  &c.  are 

Discharger,  or  Discharging  rod,  in  called  disciples.    In  the  Christian  sense,  they 

deetticity,   an   instrument  invented    for  the  were  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  general ;  but 

parpoae  of  discharging  electric  jars,  &c.    The  in  a  more  restrained  sense,  the  disciples  denote 

commoa  discharging  rod  is  nothing  more  than  those  alone  who  were  ihe  immediate  followers 

a  temicircular  brass  wire,  furnished  with  two  and  attendants  on  bis  person,  of  which  there 

bnaa  balls,  one  at  each  end  of  the  wire.   The  were  seventy  or  seventy-two.    The  names  dis« 

otber,  which  is  of  very  extensive  use  in  electric  ciple  and  apostle  are  often  synonymously  used 

csperifnents,  is  calleo  the  jointed  discharging  in  the   Gospel   history;    but    sometimes  the 

m7    It  b  furnbhed  with  a  handle  of  glass,  or  apostles  are  distinguished  from  disciples,  as 

baked  wooJ;  the  le^  are  moveable,  and  may  persons  sclectetl  ont  of  the  number  of  disciples, 

be  set  to  any  convenient  distance.    By  bring-  to  be  the  principl  ministers  of  hb  religion :  of 

ma  one  of  tnese  knobs  or  points  to  one  coated  these  there  were  only  twelve^      The  Latins 

Me  of  a  charged  electric,  and  the  other  to  the  kept  the  festival  of  the  seventy  or  seventy-two 

other  side,  or  to  any  conductor  connected  with  disciples  on  July  16th,  and  the  Greeks  on  Ja« 

h,    the   communication    is    completed    be-  nuary  4th. 

tsreen  the  two  sides,  and  the  electric  is  dis-        To  Disci'ple.  v.  a.  Not  in  use.    1.  To 

cbargcd.  train;  to  bring  vp  {Shakspeare).    2.  To  pu- 

DisciiARGER    (Universal),    contrived    by  nish ;  to  discipline  dSpenjer). 
Mr.  Henley,  consists  of  a  flat  board  at  bottom,        DlSCi'PLESHIP.  s.  (from  disciple.)    The 

about  fifteen  inches  long,  four  broad,  and  one  state  or  function  of  a  disciple  {Hammond). 
thick,  into  two  holes  of  which  are  cemented        DI'SCIPLINABLE.     a.     {^ciplinahilis, 

two  glass  pillars,  eight  or  nine  inches  asunder;  Lat.)  Capable  of  instruction. 
each  of  ihese'has  a  turning  joint,  so  composed        DPSClPLINABLKNESS.  s.  (from  disci' 

of  caps  and  pivots,  that  wire  may  not  only  be  plinable.)  Capacity  of  instruction  {Hale). 
•lidcd  through  each  joint,  but  turned,  either        DISCJPLINA'KLVN.  a.  (from  <iiict/»/t>ie.) 

horizontally  or  vertically.    Each  of  the  wires  Pertaining  to  discipline  (G/aavt/Ze). 
is  furnisheJ  with  au  open  ring  at  one  end,  and        Disciplina'kiak.  s.  {disciplina,  Lat.)    I. 

at  th«  other  end  with  a  bra?s  i>all,  which  by  a  One  who  rules  or  teaches  with  great  strictness, 

short  spring  socket  may  be  slipt  on  the  pointed  2.  A  follower  of  the  Presbyterian  sect,  so  called 

extremity,  or  removed  at  pleasure.     On  a  cy-  from  their  perpetual  urgency  about  discipline 

Vuidrical  foot  about  the  midway  between  the  {Saunderson), 

two  K^»5  pillars,  is  a  strong  circular  piece  of       Dl'SCIPI-lNARY.  a.  {discipUna,  Lat.)  1. 

wood  about    five  inches  in  diameter,  in  the  Pertaining  to  discipline.    2.  Relatinz  to  go* 

loriace  of  which  a  plateof  ivory  is  inlaid;  this  vernment  {Feme).    3.  Relating  to  education 

board  and  plate  may,  by  means  of  screws ,  l>c  {Milton). 

fixed  at  any  re<{ui red  height.   The  instrument        DI^(3lPLINE.  i.  (dtictp/fae,  Latin.)     1. 

is  used  in  a  variety  of  experiments.    Thus,  to  Education  ;  instruction  ;  the  aCt  of  cultivating 

rr^cf  ihick  pieces  of  glass  to  powder.  Place  a  the  mind  iBacon).    2.  Rule  of  government ; 

thick  piece  of  glass  on  the  ivory  plate  of  the  order  {Hooker).    3.  Militaty'Vegulation  {Shak^ 

aniversal  discharger,  and  a  thick  piece  of  ivory  speare).    4.  A  state  of  subjection   (Rogers). 

on  the  gla3s,  on  which  a  weight. from  one  to  6*  Any  thing  taught;  art;  science  (flt/1-tNs). 

L  2 
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6.  PiinUhmeDt;  chastisement  {Addison),    7*  to  vex  (Swift),     5.  To  displace;  to  diicatd 

Exteroal  mortiScation  {Taylor).  not  in  use  iBacon), 

T9  Di^^ciPLiNE.  v,a.     1 .  To  educate;  to  DlSCOMPCySURE.  $.  (froin  diMC9mpaH,) 

instruct;  to  bring  up  (^<i/itwn).     8.  Toregu-  Disorder;  perturbation  {Clarendon). 

late;  to  keep  in-order  {Derham).    3,  To  pu-  To  DISCONCEyRT.  v,  a.  {dishnd coneerL) 

nish;  to  correct;  to  chastise.  To  unsettle  the  mind^  to  discompose  (Gd^ 

To  DISCLA'IM.  w.  a.    (dis  and  claim.)  Her), 

To  disown  ;  to  deny  any  knowledge  of  (jRo-  DI SCON  FORM  ITY.  j.  Want  of  agtw* 

S^*)*  ment;  inconsistency  {Hakewill). 

DISCLA/IMER.  #.  (from  disclaim.)   One  DISCONGRUTrY.  s.  Disagrcementj  io- 

ihat  disclaims,  disowns,  or  renounces.  consistency  {Hale), 

To  DISCLOSE.  9.  a,  (A*  and  close.)    1.  DISCO'NSOLATE.  a.  Void  of  comfcit; 

To  uncover;  to  produce  from  a  state  of  lati-  hopeless;  sorrowful;  melancholy  idhlton), 

tahcy  to  open  view  {fToodward).  i.  To  hatch  ;  DISCO'NSO LATELY,  ad.  lo  a  diaoomih 

toopen  {Bacon),    3.  To  reveal;  to  tell  {Ad-  latemanoer;  comfortlesly. 

dison),  piSCO/NSOLATENESS.  s.  Theittteof 

DISCLO'SER*  s,  (from  disclose,)  One  that  beina;  disconsolate, 

reveals  or  discovers.  DISCONTE'NT.  s.  Want  of  content ;  mw 

DISCLO'SURE.  f.  (from  (/mc/o5^.)  1.  Dis-  easiness  at  the  present  state.    See  Govt iin* 

covcry^   production   into  view    {Bacon),    2.  ment. 

Act  of  revealinsan]^  secret  {Bacon),  Discontb'kt.  a.  Uneasy  at  the  presnt 

DISCOBOLI,    in  antiquity  (from   ^t<nco;,  state ;  dissatisfied  {Hayward). 

ftnd /8«x>4tf,  I  throw ;)  throwers  of  the  discus.  To  Disconte^nt.  v.  a.  To  disaatuiy;  to 

DISCOLORATiON.  i.  (from  discolour.)  make  uneasy  at  the  present  state  {Dryden), 

1 .  The  act  of  changing  the  colour ;  the  act  of  DISCO NTE'NTED.   pariicipiai  a.   Un. 

staininff.    2,    Change  of  colour;    stain;  die  easy;  cheerless;  malevolent  {JtUolson). 

iArlmiknot).  D1SCONTE1STEDNESS.  «.  Uneasincs; 

ToiyiSCXyLOXJH,  v,a.  {decoloro,  Latin.)  want  of  ease;  dissatisfaction  {Addison), 

To  change  from  the  natural  hue;  to  stain  piSCONTE'NTMENT.  i.  The  state  of 

{Temple),  being  discontented;  yneasineM  {Bacon), 

To  DISCOMFIT,  t;.  a.  {descon^re,  Fr.)  DISCONTINUANCE,  j.  (from  disemh 

To  defeat;  to  conquer;    fo  vanquish    (PAs-  iinue.)     1.  Want  of  cohesion  of  parts;  dis* 

lips)*  ruption  (Bacon).     2,  Cessation  ;^  inter roissioii 

Disco'ftfFfT.  $,  (from   the  verb.)  Defeat;  {Atterhury), 

fout;  overthrow  {Millon).  DISCONTINUATION,  i.  (from  ducoa- 

DISCOMFITURE,   s,  (from   discomfii.)  tinue.)    Disruption   of  continuity;  breach  of 

Defeat ;  loss  of  battle ;  rout ;  overthrow  (yi/-  union  of  parts ;  disruption ;  separation  {New* 

icrbury).  Ion), 

pISCO'MFORT.  s,  (rfwand  comfort.)  Un-  To  DISCONTINUE,  v.  n.  {disconlinuer, 

easiness;  sorrow;  melancholy;  Q\oom  {Shak-  Fr.)   1 .  To  lo»c  the  cohesion  of  parts  (Bacon), 

speare),  2.  To  lose  an  established  or  prescriptive  cas* 

To  Disco'mfort.    V,  a.    To  grieve;    lo  tom  or  rijjlit  {Jeremiah), 

sadden;  to  doiect  {Sidney).  To  Disconti'nue.  v,  a.   1.  To  leave  ofi: 

DISCCyM Portable,  a.  (from  discom'  to  cease  any  practice  or  habit  {Bacon).  2.  To 

fort.)    I.  That  is  melancholy  and  refusers  com-  break  off;  to  Interrnpt  {Holder). 

fort    {Shahpeare).     2,    That  causes   sadness  DISCONTINU'ITY.  5.  Dibunionof  partes 

{Sidneif).  want  of  rohevion  (Newton). 

To  DISCOMME'ND.  r.  a.  (rfii  and  cum-  DISCONVE'NIENCE.     5.    Incongruity: 

mend.)  To  blame;  to  censure  (Dcw/raiw).  disaa^rccment  (Bramhall). 

DISCOMMENDABLE,     a.    Blamable  ;  Dl'SCOUD.  5.  ((/mort^ia,  Latin.)     1.  Dis- 

censurable;  deser\'ing  blame  (Aiflijfe).  nureemini  ;  opi)OsiMon  ;  mutual   anger;    reci- 

DlSCOMME'NI>ABLENESS.  J.  Blama-  pTocai  op|>ng.>ai.cy  (Shakspcarc).     2.    Diifer- 

blcness ;  liableness  to  censure.  ence  or  contrariety  of  qualities,  pariicuiiily 

DISCOMMENDATION.  *.  Blame;  re-  of  rounds  (Drydcn). 

proach;  censure  (AuitfTc),  Discord,   in    mu^ic,  the  relaiion  of  iwo 

DlSCOMiME'NDr^H.  *.  One  that  discom-  sounds  uhicli  are,  ot"  ihimseUes,  alu.nsdi*- 

roeiulsi ;  a  dispraiscr.  ajfreenf>le,    whcihcr  applied  in  succ'c>si()«\    n 

To  DISCOMMO'DK.  r.  a.  (dis  and   cajn-  consonance:   thus  i lie  second,  funrth,  auf*   c- 

modt,  Fr.)  To  put  to  inconvenience;  io  mo-  vcnih.  with  their  (KtuNes,  and  in  general,  jH 

lest.  intervals,  except  those  few  wiiich  proclsv*!y  t'.'- 

DISCOMMCVDIOUS.    a.    Inconvenient;  minate  tlie  concords,  are  called  dibcords.    D-* 

troublesome  ;  nnpleasing  (Spender).  cords  are  divideu  into  coucinnous  and  incoiici:i. 

DISCOMMO'DITY.    s.    Inconvenience;  nous  intervals.     Concinnous  discords  are  ?acli 

dieadvantajie  ;  hurt;  mischief  (Bacdn),  as  arc  fit  for  music,  next  to  and  in  combina- 

To  DISCOMPO'SE.  i;.  a,  (decomposer,  Fr.)  tion  with  concords.   These  are  relations  which 

1.  To  disorder;  to  unsettle  (Clarendon).     S.  in  themselves  are  neither  very  disagreeable  nor 

To  ruffle;  to  disorder  (Swif/).     3.  To  disturb  a^^reeable,  and  have  only  a  good  cfTecl  in  nmsic, 

the  icinijcr  (Drydtn).     4.  To  ottendj  to  fret ;  as  by  tlicir  i;»i\turc  and  combiiiaiioii  wiih  the 
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Dflfc  natnral  and  esutential  princi^>Ies»  they  pro- 
duce a  variety  necessary  lo  our  being  pleased. 

Inooncinnons  discords  arc  such  as  are  never 
choiCQ  in  music,  as  having  too  great  a  harsh- 
ness in  them  ;  though  even  the  greatest  discord 
is  not  without  its  use.     The  harmony  of  dis- 
conk  is  that  wherein  the  discords  are  made  use 
of  as  the  solid  and  substantial  pan  of  harmony : 
for  by  a  proper  inter|x>siiion  of  a  discord,  the 
Mccmling    concords    receive    an    additional 
Kstre.    Thus  discords  are  in  muttic  what  strong 
•hades  are  in  painting;  and  without  discords 
not  only  the  variety,  wiiich  is  the  life  of  music, 
would   ue  9«ion  exhausted,  but  the  very  per- 
lection  of  such  relation  of  sounds  would  clog 
the  ear  in  like  manner  as  sweet  and  luscious 
ihin^  do  the  stouiach.     Bci^ides  the  concin- 
Bous  discords  used  designedly  in  music,  there 
are  several  otherdiscord  relations  which  happen 
vnavotdably  in  an  accidental  and  indirect  nian- 
oer.      Discords  may  transiently  pass  upon  the 
•naccented  part  of  the  measure  without  much 
oflence  to  the  ear.     The  discords  are,  the  fifth 
wben  joined  with  the  sixtli,  the  fourth  with 
the  fifth ;  and  the  ninth  and  seventh,  of  their 
€twa  nature,  are  discords.    Discords  are  intro- 
duced into  harmony  with  due  preparations,  and 
■mat  be  succeeded  or  resolved  by  concords.    A 
discord  it  prepared  by  substituting  it  first  in  the 
bannonj  in  Quality  of  a  concord  ;  that  is,  the 
tame  note  is  nrst  a  concord  to  the  bass  note  im- 
mediately preceding  that  to  which  it  is  a  dis- 
coid.    Again,  a  discord  is  resolved  by  being 
ifDmediately  succeeded  by  a  concord,  descend- 
ii^  from  it  only  by  the  distance  of  a  major  or 
uaor  second.     Discords  must  be  brought  off 
aoas  to  render  them  delightful,  which  they  will 
always  be  when  used  by  a  skilful  composer, 
who  will  tjke  care,  by  striking  the  ear  with  a 
disproportionate  souikI,  to  awaken  a  greater  at- 
tention to  that  which  follows.     See  Disso- 

To  Di'scoRD.  r.  «.  {difcordo^  Latin.)  To 
disagree:  not  to  suit  with  (Bacon.) 

DISCORDANCE.  Disco'rdakcy.  #. 
(from  Sseord.)  Disagreement  3  opposition  ;  in- 
consistency. 

DISCaRDANT.  a.  {discordaru,  Lat.)  1. 
Inconsistent ;  at  variance  with  itself  (Drvc/fny. 
2.  Opposite;  contrarious  iCfteyne.)  3.  incon- 
grnous ;  not  conformable  {Hate), 
^  DISDCyRDANTLY.  arf.  I.lnconsistenily; 
in  disagreement  with  itself.  S.  In  disagree- 
ment with  another  (B^y/O*  3.  Peevishly;  in 
a  contradictions  manner. 

DISCORDIA,  in  mythology,  a  malevolent 
cJeity,  daughter  of  Nox,  and  sister  to  Nemesis, 
the  rarcae  and  Death.  Sl)c  was  driven  from 
heaven  by  Jupiter,  because  she  was  the  cause 
of  continual  quarreh.  When  the  nuptiab  of 
Pdeus  and  Thetis  were  celebrated,  this  goddess 
was  not  invited,  and  the  neglect  so  irritated  her 
that  she  threw  au  apple  into  the  midst  of  the 

S,  with  the  inscription  of  deiur  pulckriori, 
( apple  was  the  canse  of  the  ruin  of  Troy, 
and  of  infiiiite  misfortnoes  to  the  Greeks.  (See 
Paris.)  SIm  is  represented  with  a  ptie  rhastly 
look,  aind  her  §araieat  is  torn.    Her  head  ti 
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generally  entwined  with  serpents,  and  she  is 
attende(l  by  Kellona.  She  is  supposed  to  be  the 
cjuse  of  all  the  dissensions  which  arise  upon 
earth,  public  as  well  as  private.  {Virgil,  Hi" 
siod). 

7o  DISCOVER.  V,  a.  (decouvrir,  Fr,)  I. 
To  show;  to  disclose;  to  bring  to  light.  2. 
To  expose  to  view  {Shakspcare).  3.  To  make 
known  ;  to  reveal  {Isaiah).  4.  To  ken  j  to 
espy  {Acts).  5.  To  find  o\it ;  to  obtain  inform- 
ation {Pope).  0.  To  detect;  to  6nd  though 
concealed  {Milion),  7.  To  find  things  or 
places  not  known  before  {Shakspeare),  ;' 

DISCCyVHRABLE.  o.  (from  discover.)  I. 
Thai  may  be  found  out  {IVatts).  2,  Appa- 
rent;  exposed  to  view  {Dentiey). 

DJSCCyVERER.  r.  (from  discover.)  1. 
One  that  finds  any  thing  not  known  before;  a 
finder  out  {Arbuinnoi).  2.  A  scout ;  ouc  who 
is  put  to  descry  the  enemy  {Siiakspeare). 

DISCOVERY.  *.  (from  discover.)  1.  The 
act  of  finding  any  thing  hidden  {Dry den).  ^. 
The  act  of  revealing  or  disclosing  any  secret 
{Soulh). 

In  philosophical  disquisitions,  it  is  proper  tp 
discriminate  carefully  between  invention  arnl 
discovery.  The  object  of  the  former  is  to  pro- 
duce something  which  had  no  existence  be- 
fore ;  that  of  the  latter,  to  brins  to  light  some- 
thing which  did  exist,  but  which  was  concealed 
from  common  observation.  Thus  we  say, 
Oito  Guerricke  invented  the  air-pump ;  Satu>- 
torius  invented  the  thermometer ;  Newton  and 
Gregory  invented  the  reflecting  telescope ;  Ga- 
lileo discovered  the  solar  spots;  and  Harv^ 
discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  It  ap» 
pears,  therefore,  that  improvements  in  the  arts 
are  properly  called  inventions  ;  and  that  facts 
brought  to  light  by  means  of  observation  are 
properly  called  discoveries. 

Agreeably  to  this  analogy,  is  the  use  which 
we  make  of  these  words,  when  we  apply  them 
to  subjects  purely  intellectual.  As  truth  is 
eternal  aud  immutable,  and  has  no  dependence 
on  our  belief  or  disbelief  of  it,  a  person  who 
brings  to  light  a  truth  formerly  unknown  is 
-said  to  make  a  discovery.  A  person,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  who  contrives  a  new  method  of 
discovering  truth,  is  called  an  inventor.  Py- 
thagoras, we  say,  discox'cred  the  forty-seven ih 
proposition  of  Euclid's  first  book ;  Nevvton  dis- 
covered the  binomial  theorem  :  but  he  invented 
the  method  of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios ;  and 
he  invented  the  method  of  fluxions.  In  ge- 
neral, every  advancement  of  knowledge  is  con- 
sidered as  a  discovery;  every  contrivance  by 
which  we  produce  an  effect,  or  accomplish  an 
end,  is  considered  as  an  invention. 

To  DISCOU'NSEL.  t;.  a.  To  dissuade ;  to 
give  contrary  advice :  obsolete  (Spenser)'. 

DISCOUNT,  or  Rbbatb,  is  used  for  an 
allowance  made  on  a  bill,  or  any  other  debt  not 
yet  become  due,  in  consideration  of  making 
present  payment  of  the  bill  or  debt. 

Atnong  merchants  and  traders,  it  is  usual  to 
allow  a  sum  for  discount  that  is  equal  to  the 
interest  of  the  dejbt,  calculated  for  the  time  till 
it  becomes  due :  but  this  is  not  just ;.  for  as  the 
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true  vtlueof  tbediMoaniisef^ual  to  the  differ-        To  Disco u'rsb,.  v.  a.  To  ireatof}  totalis 
eQce  between  the  deDt  and  its  present  worth*  over;  to  disctias  {Shakspeare), 
It  is  equal  only  to  the  interest  of  thai  present        DJSCOU'RSER.  i.  (from  disamne.)  I.  A 
worthy  instead  of  the  interest  on  the  whole  speaker ;  a  haranguer   {SAaktpeare),     s.  A 
debt.    And  therefore  the  rule  for  finding  the  writer  on  any  subject  (Broaoii). 
true  discount  IS  this :  DISCOU'RbiVE.  a.  (fruni  <2tfcawM.)  I. 
As  the  amount  of  lOOl.  for  the  given  rate  Passing  by  intermediate  steps  from  premifcsta 
and  time :  consequences  (Milion}.     2.  Containing  dia- 
ls to  the  KtTcn  sum  or  debt :  :  logue ;  interlocutory  {Dry den). 
Sp  is  the  interest  of  lOOl.  for  the  given  rate       DISCOU^HTEOUS.  a.  {di$  and  tamitm.) 
•Ad  time :  Uncivil ;  uncomplaisant  {Motieux). 

To  the  discount  of  the  debt.  DlSCOUaiTEOUSLY.    ad.    UnciviDj; 

So  that,  ifp  be  the  principal  or  debt*  r  the  rate  rudely, 
of  interest  per  cent*  and  t  the  time  -,  ,  DISCOU'ETESY.  t.  Incivility ;  mdoni 

then  aalOO^rt:^:  rr/r^gg;;.^,   which  is  ^^M/^US.  a.  (from  ditci«,  lat.)  Bnid; 

pn  fl«t;  wide  (Qaificy). 

the  true  discount    Hence  also  p -^— -        DISCRE'DIT,  #.  {decrediier.  Fr.)  Ipw- 

IQQj^  ^^^i  reproach;  disgrace  {Rogers). 
ss    ■■         is  the  preicnt  worth*  or  sum  to  l^        To  Discrb'dit.  o.  a.  {decrediier,  Frencii.) 

1004- r<  1,  Xo  destroy  the  repuutton  of  a  person  pi 

''^^^*°'     ^  .  ,  .    ,       ^    ,   ,  *hing.    2.  To  render  a  thing  suspicious  wliidi 

J^  ex.    Suppose  it  be  required  to  find  the  i«  believed  to  be  true.    3.  1^  hinder  a  rwMW 

diacount  of  S501.  for  five  months*  at  the  rate  of  ffom  spreading  by  shewing  it  to  be  falte.     •     . 
6  per  cent,  per  annum  interest.     Here  p  =       DlSCRE'ET. «.  idiicret,  French.)  I.  ftn- 

S50*  r=5,  and  /=,J  or  6  months j  then  dent  j  circumspect:  cautious  iWhiigift).    «. 

pri        5tbOX5Xi    950X2S      fibO  Modest ;  not  fbrward  {namson). 
100+r<""lOO+6X|i~*ISOOX86"'4g  ""  DISCRE'ETLY.  ad.  Prudently;  cMtioai- 

5/.  S^  Jk  the  discount  sought.  ly  ^  circumspectly  {Waller)- 

A  Table  of  Discounu  maybe  seen  in  Smart's      .  DISCREOLTNESS.  #.  The  quatity  of  boic 

Tables  of  Interest,  the  use  of  which  makes  discreet :  discretion. 
calcnUtions  of  discount  yeryeasy.  Di'SCREPANCE.  #.  {diserepamim,  Ijk) 

7*0  Oiscov'nt.  v.  a.    To  make  an  abate-  Difference ;  contrariety ;  disagreement, 
ment  on  a  bill  or  debt*  in  consideration  of       DI'SCREPANT.  a.  {diicrepansp  Lat)  Dtf- 

prompt  payment/  ferent;  disagreeing;  contrary. 

To  DisconvT.  0.  a.  To  count  back ;  to  pay      .  DISCRE'TE.  a.  Idiscretus,  Laiin.)  I.  Dis- 

back  again  (Swi/lt.)  tinct  $  disjoiuted ;  not  continuous  {Mali).    <• 

To  DISCOUNTENANCE,  v.  a.    1.  To  Dijiunct^vc. 

discourageby  cold  treatment  (C/orendbn).     St.  ^   Discrete,  or  disjunct,  PitoPomTioyi 

To  abash  ;  to  put  to  shame  {Millon),  is  that  in  which  the  ratio  between  two  or  moie 

Diacou^NTENANCE.   f.    Cold  treatment ;  pairs  of  numbers  is  the  same,  and  yet  the  pio- 

unfriendly  regard  (Clarendon).  portion  is  not  continued,  so  as  that  the  rsho 

DISCOU^'TEN ANGER.  5.  Onethatdis-  may  be  the  same  between  the  consequent  of 
courages  by  cold  treatment  {Bacon).  one  pair  and  the  antecedent  of  the  next  pair. 
^  To  DISCOUTIAGE.  v.  a.  {decourager.  Discfete  quantity,  is  such  as  is  not 
Fr.)  1.  To  depress:  to  deprive  of  confidence;  continued  and  joined  together.  Such  for  in- 
to deject;  to  (lastardise  {King  Charles),  2.  To  stance  is  any  number;  for  its  parts*  being di>- 
deter ;  to  fright  from  any  attempt.  tinct  units,  cannot  be  united  into  one  conti- 

DISCOUOIAGER.  5.   (from  discourage,)  nuum. 
One   that    impresses  difiideuce  and    teirour        DlSCRETTiON.  s,  (from  discretion  Lst.) 

(Pope).  1.  Prudence;  knowledge  to  govern  or  direct 

DISCOU^RAGEiMENT.  s,  (from  discou-  one*s  self;  skill;  wise  management  (Tilht' 

rage.)     1.  The  act  of  deterring,  or  depressing  son),    2.  Liberty  of  acting  at  pleasure  j  uncun- 

hope.       2.   Determent;    that    which    detjcrs  trolled  and  unconditional  power. 
{mikitu).     3.  The  cause  of  depression,  or        DISCRETIONARY,  a,  (from  discreium,) 

fear  (Locke).  Left  at  large ;  unlimited ;  unrestrained  {Td^ 

DISCX)U'RSE.  s.  (discours,  Frencli.)     1.  ler). 
The  act  of  the  understanding,   by  which  it        DISCRETIONE,  a  musical  term*  reqnir- 

passes  from  premises  to  consequences  (Hooker,)  ing  ereat  care  and  judgment  in  the  performer. 
2.  Conversation;  mutual  intercourse  of  Ian-        DISCRETIVE.  a.  {discretus,  LAtln,)     I. 

guag^ ;  talk  (Herbert.)     3.  Effusion  of  Inn-  (In  lo^c.)     Discretive  propositions  are  such 

guage ;  speech  (Locke.)    4.  A  treatise ;  a  dis-  wherem    various,    and    seemingly    oppodte* 

serution  either  written  or  uttered  (Pope),  judgments  are  made,   whose  vanety  or  dis- 

ToDiscou'asE.  v.  n.  (from  the  noun.)  1.  tinction  is  noted  bv  the  particles*  Imt,  tkowgh^ 

To  converse ;  to  talk  ;  to  relate  (Skakspearc).  vet,  &c.  as,  travelers  may  change  their  climatic 

2.  To  treat  upon  in  a  solemn  or  set  manner  oai  not  their  temper,    2.  (In  grammar.)   Dis> 

.    3.  To  reason ;  to  pass  from  premises  crctive  distinctions  are  such  as  imply  opposi* 

iiences  (DaviVj).  tion :  as*  jso/  o  man,  but  a  beast. 
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DISCRI'MINABLE.    a.   (from  discrimu  plied  to  tltose  substances  which  possess  a  power 

it/e  )  ]3istingui^hable  by  outward  marks  or  of  repelling  or  rcsoU-ing  tumours. 

lokcns.  To  DlSDAiN.  v,  a.  {dedaigner,  French.) 

Tq  discriminate.  V,  a,  (discrimino.  To  scorn ;  to  consider  as  unworthy  of  oue*s 

I^At.)     1.  To  mark  with  notes  of  difference  character  {Addison). 

iSemih^,     9.  To  select  or  separate  from  others  Disda'in.  s.  (sdeano,  Italian.)  Contempt; 

iBmfie),                   ^^  scorn ;  indignation  (jRcclus.) 

DISCRVMINATENESS.  s.  Distinctness.  Disdain  is  such  a  degree  of  contempt  as  pre- 

DISCRIMINA'TION.   s.    {discritninaiio,  eludes  any  commerce  with  the  party  despised. 

Lat.)  The  state  of  bein^  distinauished  from  It  considers  him  as  totally  unwortny  of  our 

-"*^  w  ncrsona  or  things  iSiiliingflcel) .  2.  The  notice  ;  even  of  our  reprehension,  which  al- 


act  ot  distingoishitig  one  from  another;  dis-    ways  supposes  a  possibility  of  beiiig  reclaimed. 
-"     '•        {Addison).    3.  The  mark  of  distinc-        DISDA'INFUL.a.(fl(t5ciaiiiand/tt//.)Con- 


{Holder),  temptuous  ;    haughtily    scornful ;    indignant 

DISCRl'MINATIVE.  a.  (from  dhcrimi-    {^Hooker). 


r.)    i.  That  makes  the  mark  of  distinction;        DISDA^IN FULLY,  ad.  Contemptuously  ; 
chsKaeteristical    {Woodward),     9,  That    ob-    with  haughty  scorn  ;  with  indignation  (i%ii//<). 


distinction  ( More).  DISDAIN  FULNESS,  s.  Contempt ;  con- 

DISCRFMINOUS.  a.    (from   discrimen,-  temptnousneits;  haughty  scorn  (^^frAam). 

Lit.)     Dangerous;    hazardous:     not    usual  DISDIAPASON,  in  music,  a  double  oc- 

UShrvrv).  tave,  or  fifteenth.    The  extrein<9  of  the  dis- 

DISCU'^ITORY.  a.  {discuhitorius,  Lat.)  diapason   limited   the  ancient  scale,  or  dia- 

FUled  to  the  postuFe  of  leaning  (Brourn).  gramma:  and  in  practice,  they  are  generally 

DISCU'MBENCY.  i.  (ducumhens,  Lat.)  found  to  limit  the  x-oice ;  for  there  are  very  few 

The  act  of  leantnK  at  meat  (Brown).  singers  who  can  stretch  their  voice  beyond  a 

To  DISCU'MBER.  o.  o.  idis  and  cumber.)  double  octave,  without  disfiguring  it  by  the 

To  disengage  from  any  troublesome  weight  effort,  and  thus  roakine  what  is  called  a  false 

*  Pofif^.  voice. 

\r©DISCU'RE.  v.a.  (decottvrir,  Fr.)  To  DISEA'SE.  s.  (dis SiXid  ea$e.)  Distemper; 

dxseover ;  to  reveal :  not  used  (Spenser).  malady ;  sickness ;  morbid  state  (Swift). 

DISCURSIVE,  a.  ({/isciir^i/*,  French.)  1.  Disease,  (morbus.)   An  alteration  of  any 

Movinc  here  and  there;  roving  (Boron).    2.  kind  from  a  state  of  perfect  health.     It  is 

Pfoceeding  by  gradation  from  premises  to  con-  termed  general  when   it  pervades  the  entire 

;  argumentative  (More).  system,  and  does  not  depend  upon  any  partial 


^ISCU'RSTVELY.  ad.  By  due  gradation  or  local  affection :  and  partial  or  local  when 

of  anunent  (Hale).  confined  to  an  individual  organ. 

DLSCU^RSORY.  a.  (discursor,  Lat.)   Ar-  Diseases  are  also  distributed  into  original,  or 

gameotal;  rational.  idiopathic,  and  secondary  or  symptomatic:  both 

DISCUS,   in  antiquity,  a  quoit  made  of  of  which  may  be  either   eeneral  or  partial. 

stcMMy  iron,  or  copper,  nearlj  a  foot  long,  in-  They  are  also  denominated  from  the  causes 

cKntngto  an  oval  ngure^  which  was  hurled  in  that  {M-oduce  them,  as  Endemic,  Epidemic, 

fiDrm  of  a  bowl,  to  a  vast  distance,  by  the  Sporadic,  &c.  all  which  see,  asalsoMEDi- 

help  of  a  leather  thong  tied  round  the  person's  cine. 

hand  who  threw  it,  and  put  through  a  hole  in  To  Disea'sb.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  1.  To 

tSie middle.   Homerhas  made  Ajaxaud  Ulysses  afBict  with  disease ;  to  torment  with  sickness ; 

great  adepU  at  this  sport.  to  make  morbid  (SAa^ipeare).    2.  To  put  to 

Discus,  among  the  ancients,  also  signified  pain ;  to  make  uneasy  (Locke). 

a  round  shield  consecrated  to  the  meniory  of  DISEA'SEDNESS.    s.     (from    cUseased.) 

some  hero,  and  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  some  Sickness ;  morbidness  (Burnet). 

gtd.  DISE'DGED.  a  Blunted ;  obtunded  (Shak^ 

Discus,  in  astronomy,  is  derived  from  the  speare). 

a»ve.    See  Disk.  To  DISEMBA'RK.  v.  a.  To  carry  to  land 

To  DISCUSS.  V.  a.  (discussum,  Latin.)  1.  (Shakspeare). 

To  examine;   to  ventilate  (Pope).      2.  To  To  Disemba'er.  v.  n.    To  go  on  land' 

disperse  (fFotton),     3.  To  break   to   pieces    (Pope).  

{Brown).  To  DISEMBIOTER,  v.a.  (dis  and  m- 

DISCU'SSER.  s.  (from  discuss.)  He  that  liiier.)   To  sweeten;  to  free  from  bitterness 

discusses;  an  examiner.  (Addison), 

DISCU'SSION.  s.  (from  discuss.)  1.  Dis-  DISEMBCKDIED.  a.  Divested  of  the  body, 

^isition;    examination;    ventilation    of    a  To  DiSEMBO^GUE.  v.  a.  {disemhoucher, 

jucstioa  (Prior).    S.  (In  sorcery.)  A  breath-  old  Fr.)  To  pour  out  at  the  mouth  of  a  river ; 

iiooat  the  humours  by  insensible  transpiration  to  vent  (Addison). 

(Witeimasty  To  Disembo^cub.  v,  n.  To  gain  a  vent; 

DlSClrSSIVE.  a.  (from  discuss.)  Having  to  flow  (Cheyne). 

thepower  to  discuss  or  disperse.  DlSEMBtKWELLED.  pari.  a.  (dis  and 

IHSCUTI£NTS.(dt5CM/ten/ta,  from  dt.TCM-  embowel.)  Taken  from  out  the  bowels  (Phi* 

iio^  to  shake  in  pieces).    A  term  in  surgery  ap-  lips). 
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To  DISEMBROIL,  v.  a.  idebouiller,  Fr.) 
To  disentangle :  to  free  from  perplexity  iDry- 
den). 

To  DISENA'BLE.  v.  a.  To  deprive  of 
power;  to  sink  into  weakness  {Druden), 

To  DISENCH  A'NT.  v.  a.  To  ^ee  from  the 
force  of  an  enchantment  {Denham). 

To  DISENCU'iMBER.  v,  a.  {dis  and  en- 
cumlfer.)  1.  To  discharge  from  encumbrances  5 
to  disburden ;  to  exonerate  iSprati).  2.  To 
free  from  obstruction  of  any  kind  {Addison), 

DISENCU'MBRANCE.  s.  Freedom  from 
encumbrance  and  obstruction  (Spectator). 

To  DISENGA'GE.  v,  a.  {dis  and  engage,) 
1.  To  separate  from  any  thing  with  which,  it 
is  in  union  {Bumct).  2.  To  disentangle  ;  to 
clear  from  impediments  or  difficulties  {fVal- 
Icr).  3.  To  withdraw  the  affection ;  to  wean ; 
to  abstract  the  mind  {Atterhwry).  4.  To  free 
from  any  4)owerful  detention  {Dcnham),  5. 
To  release  from  an  obligation. 

To  Disbnoa'ge.  t;.  a.  To  set  one's  self  free 
from(Cb//i>r). 

DISENGA'GED.  participial  a.  1.  Dis- 
joined;  disentangled.  2.  Vacant;  at  leisure. 
3.  Released  from  obligation. 

piSENGA'GEDNESS.  s.  The  quality  of 
being  disengaged ;  vacuity  of  attention. 

DISENGA'GEMENT.  s.  (from  tUsenga^e.) 
1 .  Release  from  any  engagements  or  obligation. 
9,  Freedom  of  attention ;  vacancy. 

To  DISENTA'NGLE.  v.a.i.  To  unfold  or 
loose  the  |iarts  of  any  thing  interwoven  with 
one  another  {Boule).  2.  To  set  free  from  im- 
pediments; to  clear  from  |>erplexity  or  diffi- 
culty {Clarendon),  3.  To  disengage;  to  sepa- 
rate {Stillingjlcet). 

To  DISENTE'RRE.  t;.  a.  To  unbury 
{Brown), 

To  DiSENTHRA'L.  i*.  a.  To  set  free;  to 
restore  to  'liberty;  to  rescue  from  slavery 
{Sandys). 

To  DISENTHRO'NE.  v.  a.  To  depose 
from  sovereignty  ;  todcthrone  {Milton). 

To  DISENTRA'NCE.  r.  a.  To  awaken 
from  a  iranoi*  or  df^ep  >leep  {Hudihras). 

To  DISESPOU/SE.  V.  a.  To  sci^arate  after 
faith  plJKhtcd  i^Milton^. 

DISESTE^EM.  5.  {dis  and  esteem.)  Slight 
regard  {Locke). 

To  Diseste'em.  r.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  To 
rcftard  slijihilv  {Chapmini). 

DISESTIMATION.  s.  Disrospcci ;  dis- 
c-teem. 

DISFA'VOUR.  J.  {disAni\f,iiour.)  I.  Dis- 
countenance; iinpropiiious  rciani  {liiicon). 
*.  A  state  of  ungraoiousncs?  or  uiuccoj)iable- 
ncss  {Spelman).     3.  Want  of  beauty. 

To  Disfa'vouk.  r.  a.  (from  the  noun.) 
To  discountenance;  to  withhold  or  witlirlraw 
kindness  (Sfrifi). 

DISFlGrkATlON.  5.  (from  <//.v/i>r<'. ) 
1.  The  act  of  disti^rurln^.  'j.  The  itatc  of  iKMug 
disfigured.     3.  Deformity. 

To  DISFltiURE.  I',  a.  {dis  and  ,fii:urc.) 
To  chan^  any  thing  to  a  worse  form  j  to  de- 
funn;  to  mant^lc  (Locke), 
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DISFFGUREMENT.  *.  {(romdiffigw.) 
Defacement  of  beauty ;  change  of  a  better  fona 
to  a  worse  { Suckling) . 

To  DISlXyUEST.  V.  a.  To  reduce  land 
from  the  privileges  of  a  forest  to  the  state  of 
common  land.  . 

To  DISFRA'NCHISE.  v.  a.  To  deprive  of 
privileaes  or  irnmimitics. 

DISFRANCHISEMENT,  s.  The  act  of 
deprivini;  of  privileges. 

roDlSFU'RNlSH.  V.  a.  To  deprive;  lo 
unfurniMh;  to  strip  (A'^noio/ef. 

To  DISGA'RNISH.  v.  a.  I.  To  strip  of  or- 
nan>cnts.     2.  To  take  auns  from  a  fortress. 

To  DlSGIXyRlFY.  v.  a.  To  deprive  of 
glory;  to  treat  with  indignity  {Milion), 

To  DISGORGE,  v.  a.  {degoretr,  Fr.)  1. 
To  discharge  by  the  mouth  {Dryaen).  2.  To 
pour  out  with  violence  {Derham), 

DISGRA'CE.  s,  {disgrace,  French.)  1^ 
State  of  being  out  of  favour.  2.  State  of  ig- 
nominy; dishonour  {Sliakspeare).  3.  Act  of 
unkind ness:  obsolete  {Sidney).  4.  Cause  of 
shame  {Brown). 

To  Disgra'ce.  v.  a.  1 .  To  bring  a  reproach- 
upon;  to  dishonour,  as  an  agent   {Hooker). 
2,  To  bring  to  shame,  as  a  cause.     3.  To  put' 
out  of  favour. 

DISGRA'CEFUL.  a.  {disgrace  and/ntf.) 
Shameful;  ignominious;  reproachful  {Tayr 
lor). 

DISGRA'CEFULLY.  ad.  In  disgrace; 
with  indignity;  i^nominiously  {Ben  Jonum). 

DISGRA'CEFULNESS.  s.  Ignominy.      , 

DISGRA'CER.  s.  One  that  expow  to 
shame ;  one  that  causes  ignominy  {Swtft).      , 

DISGRA'CIOUS.  a.  Unpleasing  {^M- 
spear  c). 

To  DISGUFSE.  V,  a,  {degtiiscr,  French.) 

1.  To  conceal  by  a  unusual  dre^s  (S*a4- 
spcare),  ".  To  hide  by  a  counterfeit  appear- 
ance. 3.  To  disfigure;  to  change  the  form 
{Dry den).  4.  To  deform  by  liquor  {Specta" 
tor). 

DiSGUi'sE.  s.  (from  the  verb.)  I.  A  dress 
contrived  to  conceal  the  person  that  wears  it 
{Addison.)  2,  A  false  appearance  {Pope).  3. 
Disonler  bv  drink  {Shakspeare). 

DISGUl'SEMENT.  5.  (from  disgmsc.) 
Dress  of  concealment  (Sidney). 

DISGUl'SER.  5.  {(rom  disguise.)  1.  One 
that  puts  on  a  dii^uisc  (Stti/t).  2.  One  that 
conceals  anoiher  by  a  disguise;  one  that  dis- 
figures ( Shakspeare). 

DISGT^ST.  5.  {degout,  French.)  1.  Aver- 
sioii  of  the  palate  from  any  thing.  2.  Ill 
humour;  malevolence;  oncnce  conceived 
(  Locke) . 

To  Disou'sT.  V.  a.  {degouter,  French.)  I. 
To  raise  aversion  in  the  stomach;  to  distaste. 

2.  To  strike  with  dislike;  to  offend  {Waiti). 

3.  To  protluce  aversion  {Swift). 
DISGUSTFUL,  a.  Nauseous  {Swift)- 
DISH.  s.  ibipc,  Saxon;  discus,  Latin.)  1. 

A  broad  wide  vessel,  in  which  food  is  sened 
up  at  the  table  {Dry den).  2.  A  deep  hollow 
vt95el  for  liiimd  food  {Milton),     3.  The  meat 
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in  «  dUh  ;  any  particular  kind  of  food 

>rarr. ) 

USH.  p.  a.  To  serve  in  a  dish  {Shak- 

I 

:I.CIX)UT.  *.  {dish  and  clouL)   Th« 

ith  which  ihe  niaids  rub  their  dishes 

rl  Washer.  1.  The  name  of  a  bird. 
rlABl'LLli:.  a.  {dishabille,  Ft.)    Un- 
;  loosely  ur  iicgU^cnUy  dressed  {Drtf'* 

iabi'llk.    t'     Undress;    loose    dres<i 

ra). 

)1SHA'BI  r.  V.  a.    To  throw  out  of 

to  drive  from   their  habitation  {Shak- 

■ 

i  \  IIMONY.  *.    Contrariety  to   har- 

iISFIEAWrKX.  I',  a.  To  discourage; 

t ;  to  icrrii'v  ;  to  deprrss  {MlUon). 

iH'UlSON.  *.  Tiu-  uri  of  debarring 

lieriuoce. 

ISHE'KIT.  V.  a.  (dii  and  inherit.)   To 

from  hcrcdiiur\  &  accession  {Sptnter), 

•ISHEfVia-.  v\  a.  (dechvcelcr.  Ft.)  To 

the  hair  disorderly  {Knolltt), 

H 1 N  G.  a.  Concax  e  ( Mortimer) . 

fi ON  EST.  a.  (ritjaiid /roii<>i/.)  1.  Void 

\\tf ;  void  of  faith  ;   faithless ;  fraudu- 

^ulk).    2       Unchaste;    lewd    {Shak^ 

3.    Disgraced;    dishonoiire<l    {Dry- 
i.  Divgraccful  ;  ignominious  {Pope). 
HCNESTl.Y.  ad.    1.  Without  faith; 
:  pn>bitv ;  faithlessly  ;  wickedly  (Shak- 

2.    Jx:wdiy;    wantonly;  uncha«lely 

). 

HONESTY,  s.    I.  Want  of  probity; 

ines>  (Swift).     2.  Uncliastity;  incon- 
iShakiptare). 

iONOUR.   s.  idis  and  konQur.)    1. 
dtk'y  disgrace;    ignominy  {Boyle),     2, 
:h  uttered  ;  censure  {Shakgpearf.) 
^ISHO^NOUR.  v.  a.    1.  To  disgrace  ;  to 
ibanie   u|K)n ;    to   blast  with    infamy 
tjtttre).    2.  To  violate  chastity.    3.  To 
ith  inditcnify  {Dry den). 
HONOUR.ABLK.  a.    1.  Shameful; 
bful  ;  ignominious  {Daniel).  2.  Being 
te  of  neu Irct  ur  di8e:>teem. 
iONOURER.  s.  (from  dishonour.)  I. 
at  treats  another  with  indignity  {Mil' 
.  A  violator  of  chastity. 
NSHORN.  V.  a.    To  strip  of  horns 
'teare). 

[lU'MOUR.    1.    Peevishness;  ill  hu- 
uneasy  state  of  mind  {Spectaiftr). 
MPRfyVEMENT.f.  Reduction  from 
to  a  worse  state  (A'^rri*). 
iISlNCA'RCERATE   v.  a.  To  set  at 
;  to  free  from  prison  {Harvey.) 
NCLI NATION,  s.  Want  of  aflec- 
|i:;ht;  d)«<ike  (/frWAno/). 
4SIN(  irNE.  0.  a.  (<ii>and  incline.) 
iwx  dislike  to ;  to  make  disafijectfld  {  19 
aSecVion  ffooi  {Clarendon). 
NGENU'lTY.  f.  Meanness  of  arti. 
afainveat  {Clai^cndfin). 
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DISINGE'NUOUS.  a.  Unfair ;  nicanlT 
artful ;  vitiouslv  subtle ;  sly  ;  crafty  ;  illiberal. 

DISINGE'NUOUSLY-  ad.  In  a  disinge- 
nuous  manner. 

DISINGE'NUOUSNESS.  #.  Mean  lub- 
tiltv  ;  low  craft  {Gonernmeni  of  the  Tongue). 

niSINHE'RlSON.  f.  {du  and  inkerii.) 
1 .  The  act  of  cutting  off  from  any  hereditary 
succession  (C/arriK/cNi).  2.  The  stale  of  being 
cut  off  from  an  hereditary  right  {Taylor). 

To  DISINHE'RIT.  v.  a.  Tocutoff  fnjm 
an  hereditary  ri^ht  {Davies). 

To  DISISTE'R.  V.  a.  To  unbury  ;  to  take 
as  out  of  the  grave  {Addiion). 

DISINIERE'SSED.  a.  {di$  and  inierefse. 
Ft.)  Void  of  n-gard  to  private  advantage ^  im- 
iKirtial  {Dry den). 

niSENTERE'SSMENT.  t.  (rfwandiii/f 
rcfsemiut,  Er.)  Disregard  to  private  advan- 
tage; dikintcrest ;  disinterestedness  (Pn'or). 

DISl'NTEUEST.  s.  ((«*  and  inleresi.)  U 
What  is  contrary  to  one's  wish  or  prosperity 
{Glanrille),     J.  Indifference  to  profit. 

DlSl  N TERESTED.  a.  (from  diiintercsl .) 
1.  Stiperiour  to  regard  of  private  advantage  ; 
not  ittOuenced  by  private  piofTl  (5ir(/2).  2. 
Without  any  concern  in  an  afiair. 

DISIN TEHE'STEDLY.  ad.  Id  a  disin- 
terestcd  manner. 

DISINTERE'STEDNESS.  jr.  (from  As- 
intf rested.)     Contempt    x>f    private    iutercttt 

{lirnwn). 

To  DLSI'NTaiCATE.  v.  a.  To  disentan- 

^  \o  DISINVITE.  V.  a.  (<iif  and  intUe.)  To 
retract  an  invitation. 

To  DISJCyiN.  p.  €.  {dejoindre,  Fr.)  Tose^ 
parate ;  to  part  fmm  each  other  {MiUon)^ 

To  DISJOINT.  9.  a.  {dii  and  iotii/.)  I.  To 
put  out  of  joint  {Saniy»).  2.  To  break  at 
junctures;  to  separate  at  the  part  where  there 
is  a  cement  {Irene).  3.  To  break  in  pieees 
{Blackmore).  4.  To  carve  a  fowl.  5.  To 
make  incoberent  {^dney)' 

To  Disjoi'nt.  v.  ».  To  fall  in  pieces  (Shak* 
spear e). 

Disjoi^NT.  pardidp.  (from  Ihe  verb.)  Sepa* 
rated ;  divided  {Shakspeare). 

DISJU'NCT.  a.  {ditjuncius,  Lat.)  Dis- 
joined ;  separate. 

plSJ  UNCTION,  f .  (fn>ni  diijunciio,  Lat.) 
Disunion  ;  separation ;  parting  {Soutk). 

DISJU'NCTIVE.  a.  {ditjuneliims,  Latin.) 
I .  Incapable  of  union  {Gr€W.)  2.  That  marks 
separation  or  opposition :  as,  I  love  Asm,  or/ear 
him  {fFaits).  3.  (In  logic.)  A  disjunctive 
proposition  is  whan  the  parts  are  opposed  to 
one  another  bv  disjunctive  particles :  as,  //  is 
either  da^  or  ntffhf. 

DISJU'NCTIVEIT.  ad.  Distinctly;  scpa- 
rately  (  Decayof  Piety . ) 

DlSK,or  Ditc.  (i»(rx3c.  Gr.)  In  astronomy, 
the  body  or  face  of  the  sun  or  moon,  such  as  it 
appean  to  tB.  Though  each  of  these  bodies 
is  nearly  ajpberical*  it  appears  at  a  circular 
plane,  and  tbb  is  the  disk. 

Disk  or  a  lsap*  iu  botany,  the  whole 
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surface ;  tupine,  ihe  upper;  prone,  the  under  ^      To  DISMA'SK.  v.  a.  Todircitof  a  naski 

surface.    Duk  of  a  flower,  U  the  central  part  to  uncorer  from  concealment  (/IFUIhO* 

hi  radiate  compound  flowers^  couaisting  ^e-  To  DISMA'Y.  «.  a,  (^««igeffr,  mnnbj 

rally  of  regttlar  coroUules  or  florets:  it  is  ap-  To  terrify;  to  discourage ;  to  atMffkt  CAi- 

plied  to  other  aggregate  flower,  when  the  ieigh), 

florets  towards  the  middle  differ  from  those  in  Dismast.  «.  (desnmOf  Spanish.)    Fall  of 


the  circumference ;  as  in  umbels.  courage  ;  terrour  felt ;  desertum  of  mind  |  km 

DISKI'NDNESS.  t.  l.  Want  of  kindness ;  impressed  (Milton). 

want  of  affection.    «.  Ill  turn ;  injury ;  detri*  OlSMA'YEDNESS.   t.    (froiil    dinaay.) 

mtnt iWoodward),                                       .  Dnection   of  courage:   ditntritcjncia  (A^ 


DISL1'KE.#.  1.  Disinclination;  absence  of  ney), 

affection.  {Spenser),  2.  Discoid;  dissension:  DISME.  #.  (French.)  A  teolhs  dit  mill 

not  in  use  {Fairfax),  part;  tithe  {Shaktpeare). 

To  Disli'kb.  v.  a.  {dis  and  like.)    To  dis-  To  DiSME'MBER. v.  a.  TodWidc ncate 

approve ;  to  rmrd  without  affection  {TempU),  from  member:  to  cot  in  pieces  (Aviff). 

DlSLl'KEFUL.  a.  {dislike  ^nd/ull.)  Dis-  To  DlSMl^SS.  «.  a.  {ditmipm^.  Lathi.)  I. 


affected :  malign :  not  in  use  {Spesiser).  To  send  away  {Acts).    <•  To  give  Icvre  of  de- 

To  DISLlfK£N.  V.  a.  {dis  and  like.)    To  parture  {Dryd^),    3.  To  diacaid  %  to  divai 

make  unlike :  not  usual  {Skaktpeare).  of  an  office. 

DISLFKENESS.  s.  Dissimilitude ;  not  re-  DISMI'SSION.  s,  (from  Asmmo,  Litn.) 

semblance ;  unlikeness  {Locke),  1 .  Disoatch ;  act  of  sending  awaj  {Ihmim). 

DISLPKER.  s,  A  disapprover;  one  that  is  2.  An  honourable  discharip  froOi  any  ones  or 

notpieased  {Swift).  place  {Milton).    3,  Deprivation ;  obligrtiMi 

To  DISLVMB.  V.  a.  {dks  and  limb.)  To  di*  to  leave  any  post  or  place  {Skahpfmr^* 

laniate ;  to  tear  limb  from  limb.  To  DISM(yRTGAG£.  v.  a.  {dis  aUd  «iv«- 

To  DISLFMN.  v.  a.  {dis  and  limn.)    To  gage.)  To  redeem  from  mortgm  iHotuLy 

unmiint;  to  strike  out  of  a  picture  (.SAoAi.)-  ^<^  DISMOOJNT.  v.  o.  (ipimier.  Ft.) 

To  DifSLOCATE.  v.  a.  {dis  and  loesu,  1.  To  throw  off  a  horse  (5!)bAi]Mww)t   S.  lb 

Latin.)     1.  To  put  out  of  the  proper  place  throw  from  any  elevation.    3;  T^  tlyww  4 

(Woodward).    9.  To  pnt  out  of  joint  (ohak*  cannon  from  its  carriage  (Knoi.) 

speare).  To  Dismo'dmt.  v.  n.    1.  To  aljght  ftoma 

DISLOCATION.!,  (from  ^locate.)    1.  horse  (Jddiiofi).    S.  To  descend  from  iflf 

The  act  of  shifting  the  places  of  things.    2.  elevation. 

The  state  of  being  displaced  (BimieO.    3.^  A  To  DISNATURALIZE.  o.  c  (db  mt 

luxation ;  a  joint  put  out.    See  LuzatiowI  natwalite.)  To  alienate;  to  make  alioi. 

To  D1SL&D6E.  v.  a.  (dis  and  lodge.)    l .  DISNATURED.  o.  (dis and  nattmA  Un- 

Tb  remo%-e  from  a  place  (Woodward).    S.  To  natural ;  wanting  natural  tenderness  (SUk) 

remove  from  a  habitation  (Dryden).    3.  To  DISCjBE'DIENCE.  s.  (dit  and  oMmk».) 

drive  an  enemy  from  a  station  (Dryden).    4.  1 .  Violation  of  lawful  command  or  piohiliH 

To  remove  an  army  to  other  quarters  (Skak''  lion ;  breach  of  duty  due  to  superiours  (Skak' 

speare).  speare).     9.  Incompliance  (Blackmore). 

To  Oxslo'dgb.  v.  n.   To  go  away  to  an-  DISOBE'DIENT.  o.  Not  observant  of  bw- 

oiher  place  {Milton).  ful  authority  (Kings). 

DISLCYAL,  a.  {desloyal,  French.)     I.  7b  D1S()BFY.  t;.  o.  ((Kj  and  o^^j;.)   To 

Not  true  to  allegiance;  faithless;  false  to  a  break   commands,  or  transgress  prohibitioat 

sovereign;  disob«lient  (ilft//on).    S.  Disho-  (Denham). 

nest;  perBdious :  obsolete  (Shakspeare).    3.  DISOB LIGATION,  s.  (dis  and  obliga- 

Not  true  to  the  marriage  bed  :  obsolete  {Shak^  tion.)    Offence ;    cause   of  disgust    (C^orrs- 

speare).    4.  False  in  love;  not  constant:  ob-  don). 

solete.  To  DISOBLI'GE.  v.  a.  (dis  and  obUge.) 

DISLOnfALLY.  od.  Not  faithfully;  trea-  To  offend  ;   to  disgust;    to  give  ofience  to 

cheroosly ;  disobediently.  (Addison). 

DISLOYALTY.*,    ((rom  disloyal.)    1.  DlSOBLFGINCpor/.  a.DisgiKting;  on- 

Want  of  fidelity  to  the  sovereign  (K.  Charles),  pleasine ;  offensive  (Got;,  of  Tongue). 

2.  Want  of  fidelity  in  love :  obsolete  (Shak-  DISOBLPGINGLY.  ad.  In  a  dissrasting 
speare).  or  offenbive  manner ;    without    attcnuoQ  to 

DISMA'L.  a.  (dies  malus^  Latin,  an  evil  please, 

day.)    Sorrowful;  dire;  homd  ;  melancholy;  DISOBLPGINGNESS.  s.  Offetuivenett; 

uncomfortable;    unhappy;   dark    (Decay  of  readiness  to  disgust. 

Pietv).  DISORBED.  a.  (dis  and  orb.)  Thrown  oat 

DI'SM  A  LLY.  ad.  Horribly ;  sorrowfully,  of  the  proper  orbit  (Shakspeare). 

DI'SMALNESS.i.Horrour;  sorrow.  DISOOIDER.  i.    (rfiiorrfr^  French.)     I. 

To  DISMA^NTLE.  v.  a.  (dis  and  mantle.)  Want  of  regular  disposition  ;  irregularity ;  coo- 

1.  To  deprive  of  a  dress;  to  strip  (SotiM).     S.  fusion  (Spec/a^or).    2.  Tumult;  distuihaiice; 

To  loose;  to'  throw  off  a  dress  (Shakspeare).  bustle  { Waller).    3.  Neglect  of  rule;  im^gu* 

3.  Tostripatownof  its  outworks  (FaXeti^tl/).  larity  (Pope).    4.  Breach  of  laws;  violation 

4.  To  break  down  any  thing  external  (Dry.)  of  standing  in&litution  (Wisdom).    5.  Breach 
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of  that   regalarity  in  the   animal   rconomy  piece  of  ordnance,  so  that  a  si^ht  line  taken 

which    causes    health ;    8icklle^9 ;    distemper  upon  the  top  of  the   hase   ring  aga^st  ihe 

{LocAf).    6  Dixomposure  of  mind.  tooch-hole,  by  the  mark  set  on  or  near  tl^e 

To  Diso'rder.  V.  a.  {di$  and  order.)     I.  muzzle,  may  beparal  lei  to  the  axis  of  the  con - 

To  throw  into  confusion;  to  confound;   to  cave  cylinder.  The  common  way  of  doing  this 

tlisturh ;  to  ruffle  {Milton),    2,  To  make  sick;  is  to  take  the  two  diameters  of  the  base  ring, 

to  disturb  the  body.    3.*^o  difconipose;  to  and  of  the  place  where  the  dispart  is  to  stand, 

disturb  the  mind.     4.  To  turn  out  of  holy  or-  and  divide  the  difference  between  them  into 

6tn  ( Dryden),  two  equal  parts,  one  of  which  will  be  the 

DISO'RDERED.  a.  (from  disorder,)  Dis-  length  of  the  dispart  which  is  set  on  the  gnu 

orderly;  irrezntar  ;  vitinus ;  \oo$c  {Shakt,).  with  wax  or  pitch,  or  fastened  there  wiin  a 

DISCVRDEREDNESS.     s.     Irregularity;  piece  of  twine  or  marlin.     By  tneans  of  an  in- 

want  of  order;  confusion  (iiTno/Zri).  strnment  it  may  be  done   with  all   possible 

DISORDERLY    o.   (from  disorder.)     i.  nicetv. 

Confused  ;  immethodical  (Haie).    9.  Irregu-  DISPA'SSION.  s.  {dit  and  passion.)    Free- 

iar;  tumultuous  {Addison).  3.  Lawless;  con-  dom  from  mental  |>erturbation  {Temple). 

trarytolaw;  inordinate;  vitious  (J^aron).  DISPA'SSION ATK.  s.   {dis  and  passion* 

£5is(/RDERLr.     ad,     I.     Without    rule;  a/e.)  Cool;  calm;  moderate ;  temperate  (CVa- 

witboat  method  ;  irregularly  ;  confusedly  (ffa-  rendon). 

teieh).     2.  Without  law;  inordinately  (T^ei-  DISPATCH,  or  Despatch,  a   letter  on 

Mthnians),  some  affair  of  state,  or  other  business  of  im- 

DISORDINATE.   a.  Not  living  by  the  portance,  sent  with  care  and  expedition  bv  a 

mles  of  virtue  ;  inordinate  (A/tY/on).  courier  express.     The  business  of  dispatcnes 

DISCXRDIN  ATELY.    ad.    Inordinately  ;  lies  on  the  secretaries  of  8tate  and  their  clerks. 

Wtio«ihr.  The  king  gives  direciir>n8  to   his  ministers 

DISORIENTATED,  a.  (dit  and  oricni,)  abroad  hy  dispatches.    The  word  is  alto  used 

Turned  from  the  east ;   turned  from  the  right  for  the  packet  or  mail  containing  such  letters. 

direction  {Harris).  The  French,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

To  DISO^'^N.  9.  a,  {dis  and  own.)     I.  To  had  a  conseil  des  dephkh,  *'  council  of  dts« 

deny  ;  not  to  allow  {Dryden).    2.  To  abne-  patches,**  held  in  the  king's  presence,  at  which 

gate  \  to  renounce  {Swift).  tlie  dauphin,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  chan- 

To  DISPA'ND.  v.   a.   {dispando,  Latin.)  cellor,  and  four  secretaries  of  sute,  assisted. 

To  display;  to  suread  abroad.  To  DISPFL.  v.  a.  {diipelio,  Latin.)     To 

DlbPA^SION.  t,  (from  dispansus.  Lad.)  drive  by  scattering;  to  dissipate  (ilociire). 

The  act  of  displaying ;  diffusion  ;  dilatation.  DISPE^NCE.  i.  (i/fipefi*e,  Fr.)  Expence  ; 

To  DISPA'RAGE.  v.    a.    (from   dispar,  cost ;  charge  ;  profusion  {Spenser). 

Latin.)     1.  To  marry  anv  one  to  another  of  To  DISPE'ND.  r.  a.  {dispendo,  Lat.)    To 

ioferioar  condition.    2.  To  match  uneoually  ;  spend  ;  to  consume ;  to  expend  {SptnserX 

to  iniure  by  union  with  something  inferiour  in  DISPENSARY,  (from  dispenso,  to  distii- 

exodlence.    3.  To  injure  by  a  comparison  bute.)  The  shop  or  place  in  which  medicinea 

with  something  of  less  value.  4.  To  treat  with  areprepared. 

oontempt;    to  mock;    to  flout;   to  reproach  The  word  dispensary  is  used  more  panicn- 

iMilion).    6.  To  bring  reproach  upon ;  to  be  larly  to  denote  a  charitable  institution  veiy 

the  cause  of  disgrace  (^//er6»ry).  common  in  London  and    some  other   large 


age 

sumeth 

S.  (In  law.)  Matching  an  heir  in  marriage  whoatiehd,  or  ought  to  attend  at  stated  times 

under  his  or  her  degree,  or  against  decency  in  order  to  prescribe  for  the  poor,  and  if  necet- 

{Sidssey),    3.  Reproach ;  disgrace ;  indignity  sary  to  visit  them  at  their  own  habitations. 

ifFoiton).  The  poor  are  supplied  with  medicines  gratis. 

DIS PA^RAGER.  J.  One  that  disgraces.  Where  these  institutions  are  managed  with 

DI'SPARATES.    5.     {disparata^    Latin.)  care,  they  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  so- 

Things  so  unlike  that  they  cannot  be  compaied  ciety :  it  being  unquestionably  more  for  the 

^th  each  other.  comfort  of  the  sick  to  be  attenaed  at  their  own 

DISPA'RITY.  t.  (from  dispar,  Latin.)     1.  houses,  than  to  be  dragged  from  their  families 

Inequalitv ;  difference  in  degree  either  of  rank  to  an  hospiul. 

or    excellence    {Rogers).     2.    Dissimilitude;        DISPENSATION,   i.   (from  disfensatio, 

unlikeoess.  Latin.)     1.  Distribution  ;  the  net  of  dealii.g 

To  DISPA^K.  V.  a.  {dis  and  park.)    I.  out  auv  thing  {fVoodward).    9,  The  dealiig 

To    throw   open    a    park    {Shakspeare),    2.  of  Goa'with  his  creatures ;  method  of  provi- 

To  aet  at  laige;   to  release  from  encloeore  dence  (TVzy /or).    3.  An  exemption  from  son.c 

^fFkUer).  law;  a  permission  to  do  something  forbiddiMi 

To  DISPA'RT.  V,  a.  {dis  and  part ;  <&per-  {ITard). 
Her,  Latin.)    To  divide  in  two;  to  separate;        Displitsatiov,  in  bw,  &c.  a  permission 

to  break ;  to  burst;  to  rive  {Dyer),  to  do  something  contrary  to  the  standing  laws; 

.    Dispart,  in  gunnery,  is  the  setting  a  mark  or  a  relaxation,  or  suspension  of  a  law^  ou 

opoti  the  muzzle-ringi  or  thereabouts,  of  a  some  jut t  occasion. 
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Some  confound  difpeiuatioo  with  tquliji 
but  tiiey  arc  very  different  thin^ ;  for  equity 
is  only  the  correction »  or  modification,  of  a 
law  which  is  too  georral :  but  a  dispensation 
suspends  the  obli^tion  of  the  law  itself,  and 
can*  therefore^  be  only  given  by  ihe  legislative 
power. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  a  power, 
by  Stat.  23  Hen.  VlII.  c.  SI.  of  dis|)ensing  in 
any  case,  within  the  realm,  wherein  dispensa- 
tions, not  contrary  to  the  law  of  Grod,  were 
formerly  granted  by  the  see  of  Rome,  as  well 
to  the  king  as  to  his  subjects  :  but  in  extraor- 
dinary matter^i,  or  in  a  case  that  is  new,  the 
king  and  council  are  to  he  consulted ;  and  the 
dispensation  must  be  confirmed  under  the 
broad  seal :  and  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
archbishop's  sre,  the  guardian  of  the  spirituali- 
ties inay  grant  dispensations.  Every  bishop,  of 
common  right,  has  the  ppwef  of  dispensing  in 
common  cases. 

DlSPENSATOR,f.(Lat.)  One  employed 
in  dealinj(  out  any  thing ;  a  distributer  (Bar.) 

DISPE'NSATORY.  f.  (from  (i^VpeJue.)  A 
book  in  which  the  composition  of  medicines  is 
described  and  directed  j  a  pharmacopeia  (//oaf- 
mond). 

To  DISPE'NSE.  V.  a.  iditptnter,  French.) 

1.  To  deal  out;  to  distribute  (I>.  ^  Piety.) 

2.  To  make  up  a  medicine.  3.  To  Dispbxsb 
with  \  to  exnise ;  to  grant  dispensation  for ; 
to  allow  {Raleigh).  4.  To  Dispkvsk  wiiki 
to  set  free  from  an  obligation  iAddUon). 

Dispc'^vsB.  #.  (from  the  verb.)  Dispensa- 
tion ;  exemption  :  not  in  use  iMilion). 

DISPENSER,  s.  (from  dispense.)  One  that 
dispenses ;  a  distributer  {Sprati), 

To  DISPE'OPLE.  r.  n.  To  depopulate  j  to 
cmptv  of  people  {pope). 

DlSPLa)PLER.  s.  (from  dispeople.)  A 
clc|)Opiil3«or;  a  waster  {Gay). 

To  DISPE'RGE.  v.  a.  {dispergo,  Latin.) 
'io  sprinkle  ;  to  scatter  {Shakspeare). 

DISPEIIMOUS,  ill  botany,  a  term  applied 
to  a  t'rnctification  containing  two  seeds  only, 
as  in  lunbellaic  c«nd  stellate  plants. 

To  DISPK'RSE.  V.  a.  {dispersus,  Latin.) 
1.  To  scalJcr;  to  drive  to  different  parts  {Ei.). 
1>.  To  dissipate  {Milton).  3.  To  deal  about  j 
to  distribute  {Bacon). 

DISPE'USKDLY.  ad.  (from  disptrsed.) 
In  a  dispersed  manner;  separately  {linoktr). 

DISPE'RSEIWESS.  s.  (from  dispersed.) 
The  state  of  being  dispersed  ;  dispersion. 

piSPE'USENESS.  s.  (from  disperse.) 
Thinness;  scatteredness  {Brerewood). 

DISPE'RSER.  5.  (from  disperse.)  A  scat- 
terer  ;  a  spreader  {Spectator). 

DISPERSION,  in  general,  signifies  the 
.scattering  or  dissipating  something.  Hence, 
in  optio,  it  denotes  the  same  with  the  diver- 
^ency  »>f  lite  rays  of  lij^ht. 

DisPEKsioN  (Point  of;,  in  dioptrics, 
the  point  from  which  refracted  rays  begin  to 
diverge,  where  their  refraction  renders  them 
diver);ent. 

i)fSrKR.«ION  OF  INFLAMMATION,  in  sur- 
gery, \i  the  reuio\ing  an  iuEammation^  and 
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''estoring  the  infianied   part  l»  ki 

state. 

DlSPERSIOV  OF  MAMKIVD.UI  die  1m*9 

of  the  world,  was  occasioned  1^  the  coaWn 
of  tongues,  and  took  place  in  ODnsequem  tf 
the  overthrow  of  Babel  at  ihe  birth  of  Nu, 
whence  he  derived  bis  name.    See  Babilh 

CONFUSIOV  OP  TOXOUES. 

DiSPBRSIOK  OF  LIGHT,  ID  OptlCS,  dcflii 

the  enlargement  of  a  pencil  or  bean  of  11^ 
which  is  produced  by  its  panaice  from  oeea^ 
dium  to  another,  and  thu  -ciilaiigeiiieDi  M 
from  the  nature  of  the  medium* 

Dr.  Wollaston*s  mode  of  czamiiiini^  fdiHi 
tive  and  dispersire  powen  it  described  n  M 
Transac.  for  1802,  or  NiehidM»a*s  Jooi.  ii 
iv.  pa.  89.  Extensive  tablet  of  refueim  ni 
dispersive  powers  are  ^pren  by  Dr.  T.  YtML 
at  pp.  SSJ16,  999,  vol.  it.  of  hit  NoiMal  Vm. 
sophy. 

To  DISPIOfllT.  V.  a.  {dh  and  gpint.)  I 
To  discourafte ;  to  deject ;  to  depresaf  to  dm 
to  terrify ;  to  intimidate  {Q&remdoB),  1 W 
exhaust  the  ipiriu ;  to  opprett  Cbe  ceniMMiN 
of  the  body  (Cb//t^). 

piSPPRITEDNESS.  t.  (froa  dufUi^ 
Want  of  vieoor ;  want  of  vi^-actty. 

To  DISPLA'CE.  V.  a.  (dw  and  jifttf.)  k 
To  put  out  of  place,  t.  To  put  oal  of  «niift 
or  condition  ( J^oceii).  3.  To  diauider  (Mi* 
peare), 

DISPLA'CENCY.  #.  {dtspUcetUw,  l^ 
1.  Incivility;  disobligttioD.  S.  Di^gait$tft 
thing  unpleasing  {Decay  ofPieiwy 

To  DISPLA'NT.  v.  a.  {di$  9hd  plmdAl 
To  remove  a  plant.  2.  To  drive  a  people  Mt 
the  place  in  which  they  have  ^slcI  their  M^ 
denfe  {Bacon). 

DlSPLANTAmON.  #.  1.  The  remofdtf 
a  plant.  2.  The  ejection  of  a  people  {Bt 
Icigh). 

To  DISPLA'Y.  V.  a.  {desployer,  Ffeedi.) 
1.  To  spread  wide  (6^pen5er).  Sf.  To  exhibil 
to  the  sight  or  mind  {Locke),  3.  To  ctrn; 
to  cut  up  {Spectator).  4.  To  talk  withootl^ 
?>\xd\v\\.  {Shakspeare).  5.  To  set  ostenUtia«s)]f 
to  view  {Shakspeare). 

Dij»pla'y.  s.  (from  the  verb.)  An  cxhilit* 
lion  of  any  thing  to  view  {Spectator). 

DISPLAYEO.  in  heraldry,  an  ea^orttf 
othei;  bird  so  drawn  that  it  stands  erect,  iritD 
its  wings  expanded. 

DISPLEA'SANCE.  r.  (from  displtvi.) 
Anger;  discontent:  obsolete  (^prnirr). 

DISPLEA'SANT.  a.  Unpleasing  5  oto 
sive  ;  unpleasant  {Glanville). 

To  DISPLE'ASE.  v.  a.  {dis  and  plfve.) 
To  offend  ;  to  make  angry  {Chroniciet). 

To  Disple'ase.  V.  tt.  To  disgust;  torriie 
aversion  {Locke). 

DISPLE'ASINGNESS.  *.  (from  displtfi^ 
ing.)  Oflcnsiveness ;  quality  of  oileindioK 
{Locke). 

DISPLE'ASURE.  s.  (from  displease.)  h 
Uneasiness ;  pain  received  {Locke).  2.  0^ 
fence;  pain  given  {Judges).  3^  Anger;  ip* 
dignation  {Knolles).  4.  State  of  disgrace;  dii* 
bvour  {Peacham), 
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r«  Dis»lk'a8Cjre.  V,  fl.  To  dUplfasc;  not  ed  dtgpontwni  nmt  be  dtstln^uiihed  from  a 

tog»io  fiiToiir:  out  of  use  {Bacon),  principle:  the  biter,  signifying  a  law  of  ho- 

^.  DISPLO'DE.  ».  a.  idiiplodo,  Latin.)  man  nature,  makes  |>art  of  ihe  common  na- 

To  disperse  with  noise ;  to  vent  with  violence  ture  of  man  j   the  former  makes  part  of  the 

^rliV^'  r^  nature  of  this  or  that  roan.    Propensity  is  a 

^^piSPlXySION.  #.  (from  displosut,  Latin.)  term  common  to  both ;  for  it  signifies  a  prin- 

Tne  act  «f  disploding ;  a  sudden  burst  or  dis-*  ciple  as  well  as  a  disposition. 

pmom  with  noise  and  violence.  The  poets  have  obscjved,   that  men  have 

DlSPONDEE,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  their  "  mollia  tempora  fandi,"  when  they  are 

foatrj,  a  double  spoodee  or  foot,  consisting  of  averse  from  saying  or  doing  a  Imrsh  thing. 

".■£?!£ !!"**'*« J  asjilrimemum,c6ncludente».  This  disposition  is  commonly  termed  by  the 

^'Vt^Tl^Ci^r^                  ,             , .  English  «'  good  humour,"  of  which,  in  the  fair 

lilSPCKRT.  1.  (efts  and  spori.)  Play;  sport i  sex,  Mr.  Pope  says, 

T.  DispCt.  •.  «.  To  play;  to  toy;  to  ^iKr?."'"  ^''I''^"'  •'«' '»»""»'« 

viotoa  XPope),  pa   . 

DISP(>SAL.  f.  (from  dispose.)  I .  The  act  There  is  no  disposition  more  comfortable  to  the 

of  diflficMiiiff  or  regulating  any  thing ;  regula-  person,  to  the  possessor  himself,  or  renders 

lioo ;  discriDation  {Milion),      S,  The  power  nim  more  agreeable  to  others,  than  eood  hu- 

of  distribmioD ;  the  right  of  bestowing  (Altera  mour.     It  is  to  the  mind  what  good  nealth  i» 

Aavy).  3.  Govcmmeut',  management  {Locke)*  fo  the  body ;  it  gives  a  man  the  capacity  of  en. 

4.  EsUbliahmeBt  in  a  new  state  {Tatter),  joying  every  thing  tliat  is  agreeable  in  life,  and 

To  DISPOSE.  V.  a.   (disposer,  French.)  the  faculty  of  communicating  much  enjoy* 

1.  To  employ  to  vatioos  pui^ses ;  (o  diffuse  ment  to  others. 

(PiTMr).     s.  To  give ;  to  place ;  to  bestow  DISPO'SITIVR  a.  That  implies  disposal 

iS^rnii},    3.  To  turn  to  any  particular  end  of  aiw  property;  decretive  {Ayliffe)* 

or  consequence  {Drydtn).    4.  To  adapt;  to  pISFCySITlVELY.  ad,  1.  In  a dis|)ositivt 

fctiB  for  atty  purpotc  (JSpefiser),    $.  To  frame  manner.    2.  Distributively  {Brown). 

tite  nuBd  $  to  indine  {Smairid.h  6.  To  mak^  DISPCXSITOR.  s.  The  lord  of  that  sign  in 

^t (Locke),    7.  To  regulate;  to  adjust  (Dry?  which  the  planet  is. 

dem).     8.  To  Dispose  of.     To  apply  to  any  To  DISPOSSE'SS.  «.  a.  To  put  out  of  pos- 

pBipQaei  to  transfer  to  any  other  person  or  use  session  -,  to  deprive ;  to  disseize  {Tiiloison), 

VSmfi).     g.  To  DiSPesE  of.    To  put  into  DISPO^SURE.  s.  (from  dispose.)     1.  Ois- 

tbe  hands  of  another  (Ta/Zfr).     10,  To  Dis^  ppsal;    government;    power;    management 

POSK  qf.    Tofflive  away  {Waller).      11.  To  {Sandys^    2.  State;  posture  {Wotton). 

Dispose^.  To  conduct;  to  behave  (Boron).  DI^PtlA'lSE.  s.  Blame;  censure  {Addi-- 

li.  To  Dispose  of.    To  place  in  any  condi-  son). 

tioo  {Dryden).     13.    To  Dispose  <f.    To  7b  Dispra^isb.  v.  a.  To  blame;  to  cen- 

potaway  by  any  means  {Burnet),  sure  ;  to  condemn  {Shakspeare). 

To  Dispo'se.  V,  n.  To  bargain;  to  make  .  DISPRAl'SER.  s.  A  censurer, 

icnns:  obsolete  (Si^aiipfarO*  DISPRA'ISIBLE.  a,  Unworihy  of  com- 

Dispo'se.  I.  (from  the  verb.)    1.  Power;  mendation. 

management;  dis[x>sal(5A«rArfpearO.     S.  Di-  DISPRAaSINGLY.    ad.     With    blame 

stibutioD :  act  ot  gmernmcnt   {Milton).    3.  {Shakspeare). 

Dknositton ;  cast  of  behaviour  {Shakspeare),  To  DISPRE'AD.  v,  a,   {dis  and  spread.) 

4.  Cast  of  mind  -,  inclination  {Shakspeare).  To  spread  different  ways  {Pope). 

DISPaSER.  *.  (fromrfwpo5<f.)    l.  Distri-  DiSPRO'FIT.    s.    Loss;  damage;   detrU 

buler;  giver;  beslower  (Graun/).  9.  Govern-  ment. 

mir;  regulator;  director  {Boyle).      3,  One  DISPRO'OF.  s.  Confutation;  conviction 

wbo  ipves  to  whom  he  pleases  {Prior).  of  errour  or  falsehood  {Aiterbury). 

DISPOSI'TION.  s.  (from  dispositio,  Lat.)  DISPROPC^RTION.  s,  Un*.uiiableness  in 

t.  Order  ;  method;  distribution  {Dry  den).  2.  fprni  or  quantity  of  one  thing  to  another ;  want 

Natural  fitness;  quality  {Newton).    3,  Ten-  of  synnnetry ;  (lisparily  {Denliam). 

dencytoany  act  or  state  {Bacon).    4.  Temper  To  Dispropo'rtion.  v.  a.  To  mismatch  ; 

•fmuid  (Shakspeare).     5.  Afiection  of  kind-  to  join  things  unsuitable  {Suckling). 

■ess  or  ill-will  (6Vi/7).    6.  Predominant  in-  DISPROPORTION  ABLE.  a.  Unsuitable 

dination  (Locke),  in  form  or  quantity  {Smalridge). 

Disposition,   in  orator)-.    See  Or  at  o-  piSPROPO'RTlONAIiLliNESS.  5.  Un- 

Er.  suitableness  to  something  else. 

OfsposiTiov,  in  painting.     See  Paint-  DISPROPO'RTIONABLY.  ad.  Unsuita- 

IVC.  biy  ;  not  symmetrically  {Tillutson), 

Disposition,  inhuman  nature.    In  every  DISPROPORTION  AL.    a.     Dispropor- 

BiD  there  is  something  original,  that  serves  to  tionable ;  unsym metrical ;  unsuitable. 

Aniagiiish  him  from  others,  that  tends  to  form  DISPROPORTION  ALLY.  ad.  Unsuita- 

a  character,  and  to  make  him  meek  or  fiery,  blv  %vith  respect  to  quantity  or  value. 

ciodid  or   deceitful,    resolute   or    timorous,  'DISPROPORriONATE.  a.  Un:»y.nTn«^. 

fllMxr^l  or  morose.    This  original  bent^  teroi-  trical ;  uuituitable  to tomtthiiig  el:c  ( Hay). 
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DISPROPORTIONATELY,  ai.  Un»uit- 
■ti^  i  >]nsvmmeiricallv. 
piSPROPO'KTIO'NATl':NESS.  j.    Ua- 

ToDISPRO'Ve!  0.  a.  \dis  and  proee.)  1. 
Tocoiifowan  aMtnion  j  to  convict  of  errour  or 
fxlMhiKid  (^Booktt).  S.  To  convict  of  a  prac- 
tice ofetrour  {Hvoket^.  3,  To  disapprove ;  to 
4lMllnw  lHi,t,ker). 

DISPKO'VER.  I.  (from  di,ptave.)  1. 
One  th^t  diiprnvca  or  confutes.  S,  One  ihat 
bUmes ;  B  censiircr  (ff'af/Dn). 

DISPUNISHABLE,  u.  Without  penal 
«str»iiit(Sict/n. 

DISPUTABLE,  a.  (from  dhpule.)  1. 
Llnhle  to  conieii  i  conlmvcrtiblc  ISoulh).  S. 
Lawful  to  be  contested  (Smi/I). 

DI'SPUTANT.  J.  idiipu/an:  Laiin.)  A 
cnnlrnvetiiM  ;  an  arguer  i  ■  reasonei  {Specta.). 

Dl's?DTAKT.  o.  Dispiiling ;  engaged  in 
conltoversv  :  not  in  luc  (Millonj, 

DISPUTATION.  :..  {(tow.  diipulaiiv. 
Latin.)  I.  The  skill  of  conltoverey  ;  iii^u- 
tnentallon.  e.  Controversy ;  aigumccital  con- 
leat  (SiJnnj). 

DISPUTATIOUS,  a.  (fmm  diipulf.)  In- 
rliiied  i<>  disnuie;  (cavilling  {Additon). 

DISPUTATIVE.  u.  (from  (fi-pu/..)  I>i«- 

pnsed  lodehaw  (»'alli). 

To  DISPUTE.  ».  n.  (dhpulo.  Latin.)  To 
conietid  by  argument :  to  ahercaiei  to  debate: 
to  cniHDvert  {TiltoUon). 

To  Diapn'Tif.  ir.  a.  1.  To  conlend  for 
{Hooker).  S,  To  qaestion  ;  to  reason  about 
{lirydtn).     3.Todiscu»i  tolhinkon  [5Aai- 

Diifu'TB.  1.  Conmti  contiovers;  (.Bent- 

DISPUTE  LESS.  (I,  Undif  pnicdjuoconiro- 
veniblf. 

DISPUTER.  t.  A  conttovertijt ;  oncgiicn 
to  arKun.eni  and  (ipaotiiinn  (Stiliinejicct). 

DISQUALIFICATION,  s.  Tiiai  which 
diiqualilies;  that  wliich  aialtes  nnlil  (■S/irc- 
fd^nr). 

To  DISQUA'LIFY.  u.  a.  (Aiaud  jua/t/y.) 
1 .  To  raahe  unlit ;  lo  disable  by  some  natural 
nr  l(«a]  impediment  (.Siei/t).  S.  To  deprive 
•  I  a  tizht  ot  claim  by  some 
tn  d liable  (Swifl). 

To  DIsQUANTITY. 

DISQUI'ET.  I.    L'nwinesi  i  retilejsness  i 

vcxnlion  ;  anxiety  [Tiltoiion). 

Dtsoui'et.    a.    Uneasy  i    restless    (,Shak- 


.   a.     Tn   lessen 


DnQT'i'ei 


.  Tfi  distuib  ;  to  make 

niJigiII'fcTkR.'..A  di^mbe"   aharasier. 

DISQUTHTLY.  o<i.   VVuI.oiit  rest ;  anxi- 

.I'jsly  (    uiteatilyj    without    calmneu    {Sltak- 

'''Di'sQUI'ETNBSS.  ..  Urewinew}  rwUew- 
nefl«  i  anxiriyi  disturbance  [Hotkrr). 

DISQUl'KTUDK.  ..  Uneasiness ;  «n»ely  ; 
diitiifhsnce  ;  want  of  tranquillity  (.Addison). 

DISQUISITION.  1.  {diiqmiiiio,  Lolin.) 
Exnninaii""  ■  "lifpulalive  inquiry  {Arbtithnot). 
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To  DISRA'NK.  f.  a.  To  degrade 
rank. 

DISREGA'RD.  i.  Slight  noUce  j     . 

To  Disrbca'rd.  v.  a.  To  iligbl]  to  jM> 
gWi  ;  in  coniemn  {Sn-alndgr). 

V'ISREGA'RDPUL.  o.  Negligent  oMi- 

!j!:^UEGA'RDrULLY.  ad.    CmHempiB- 

OUilv. 

DISRE'LISH.  I.  (rffj  »nd  rciuh.)  1.  Brf 
tasie;    nau^cousnesi    (MiUun).     S.  Udttcj 

squeamishneis  [L^cif). 

To    DlSRE'LCSH.lr.  a.    I .  To  Itlftct  wilh  M 

iinpleosani  lasle  (fiognO-     *■  To  wanliWie 
of;  lo  dislike  (Popp). 

DISREPUTATION.*.  (As  and  rtfUr 
iioii.)  1.  Disfcmce ;  diihonour  (.Bttmi').  t- 
Loss  of  renuiaiinn  )  ipiomiiiy  {7'«y/'r). 

DISREPUTE.  I.  {J»  and r^pw..)  Illeh*. 
racier;  dishonour;  wani of  repulnuonfSMJf). 

DISRKSPE'CT.  I.  {di!  nnd  rtiptol.)  ha- 
vihty;  wanlofreveroncetCrarentfoiil, 

DISHES PEfCTFUL.  a.  Irmmnti  dd- 
civil. 

DTSRESPE-CTFULLY.  ad.  IffttereDlljr 
(Addiion). 

r»  DISRCBE.  ti.B.  To  undress  i  to  unomeii 
to  strip  (Wo/lunl. 

DlSRU'PTiON.  j.{Jur»;i(io.  Uiin.)  I. 
Theact  nfl>n?3king3ninder(7?uy).  e.BieMti: 
rent;  dilaccralion  (tFondurard). 

DISS,  3  lown  ill  Norfolk,  wiih  a  marketm 
Friday.  Here  are  manufactures  of  saiklMb, 
linenclolh,  hose,  and  slays.  Lal.SS.SsK- 
Lon.  i.gE. 

DISS.ATiSFA'CTION.  >■  The  mU  rf 
beinx  di*s»litfied  ;  difcontent  (Pogrrd). 

DISS ATISFA'CTORI  NESS.  :  Inibi%    I 
to  give  content. 

DlSSATISK\'CrORY.     a.      UnaWe  to     , 
eivfconieiit. 

To  DISSATISFY,  a.  a.  Idii  and  laluffi 
1.  To  diiconient;  lo  displease  {Collier).  1- 
To  fail  lo  jilease  (Loctf). 

roDISSE'CT.o.o.(rfijM«,I^iin.)  I-Ts 
cut  in  pieces  {lioscamnon).  2.  Todiviiteul 
examine  niinulely  (.Auerburtj), 

Dissect.  In  botany,  applied  lo  the  tnf, 
LANCiSiATeot  Gasiigp.     See  iheM  lenst. 

The  ^^hed  leaf  however  is  disiingntriitd 
from  the  lunciniaie,  by  the  sertions  being  dt- 
lerminatc  in  the  Brst,  and  Itileruiedialc  in  (l>c 

DISSECTION.  ..  (Jiuertfo.  L»iin.l  I. 
The  aciof  sriaTalinf;  the  paris  of  animal  bodmi 
ana'omv  {.Addueii).  9.  Nice  examtnaliM 
{Gramnllr).  3.  Tlie  cullinu  lo  pieces  of  any 
pari  of  an  animal  or  tcti^lablc,  for  the  poTpM* 

'/■■.  DISsfi'lZK.  0.  a,  [</fij«W,  French.) 
To  dispossesi  i  to  deprive  (Loci*). 

DISSE'ISIN.  1.  (from  diuainr,  Fr«Mb.] 
An  unlawful  dispossesbinpi  a  man  of  hb  richt 
(^Cowelt).  *^  ^ 

DISSEIZOR.  >.  (from  Jmei:e.}    HeOtt 


.  To  hide  under  false  appeanncn;  IB  pre-' 
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trad  Umu  not  to  be  which  really  is  (Hnyward)^ 
£.  To  pretend  that  to  be  which  is  not  ll^or). 
To  IJisse'iiblb.  v.  n.To  play  the  hypocrite ; 
to  use  false  professions;  to  wheecSle  {ttowe),' 

DISSEfMBLER.  s,  A  hjpocrite ;  a  man 
who  ooooeals  hit  true  disposition  (.Raleigh). 

DISSE'MBLINGLY.  ad.  With  dissimula- 
tion;  hypocrilically  (iTno/Ztfi)* 

To  DlSSE^MINATE.  v.  a.  {dessemino, 
liitin.)  To  scatter  as  seed ;  to  spread  every  way 
iAiieriury). 

DISSEMINATION,  s.  idisseminatio, 
Lat.)  The  act  of  scattering  like  seed.  {Brown). 
It  has  been  longaprevadingoninion,  among 
philosophers,  that  the  electric  fluid  is  univer- 
«lly  di&semtnated,  and  in  continual  action.  To 
■ore  this  to  others^  various  instruments  have 
been  contrived  to  detect  the  smallest  variations, 
and  discover  the  minutest  signs  of  its  existence. 

See£l.BCTROMETBR. 

DISSEMINATOR.*.  He  that  scatters ;  he 
that  propagates  a  doctrine  or  opinion. 

DISSENSION.  #.  {dhsensio,  Latin.) 
Disagreement ;    strife  ^    contention  ;    quarrel 

IKnoUei). 

DISSET^SIOUS.  a.  Disposed  to. discord; 
contentious:  quarrelsome  {.Ascham). 

r^DlSSE'NT.  V.  n.  (dissentio,  Latin.)  1. 
To  disagree  in  opinion  iAddison).  2.  To  dif- 
fer; to  be  of  a  contrary  nature  (^Hooker). 

DmsbNt.  «.  (from  the  verb.)  1.  Disagree- 
asent;  difference  of  opinion  (Bent ley),  2. 
Contrariety  of  nature:  not  used  {Bacon) . 

DISSEOTA'NEOUS.  o.  (from  dissent.) 
Disaneeable;  inconsistent ;  contrary. 

DISSET<rr£R.  s.  (from  dissent.)  \ .  One 
thai  disagrees,  or  declares  his  disagreement, 
ftoin  an  opinion  {Locke),  t.  One  who,  for 
whatever  reason,  refuses  the  communion  of 
the  English  church. 

DISSENTERS,  in  church  history,  are  a 
ttooienHis  body  of  |)eople  in  this  country,  who 
Blade  their  appearance  in  queen  Elizabeth's 
line^  when,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
purity,  which  they  proposed  in  religious  wor- 
ship and  conduct,  they  were  reproached  with 
the  name  of  puritans.  They  increased  in  num- 
beis  by  reason  of  the  act  ol  uniformity,  which 
look  place  on  Bartholomew's  day  16*82,  in  the 
R(gn  of  Charles  H.  By  this  act  2000  ministers 
sf  the  cstablbhment,  refusing  to  conform  to 
certain  conditions,  with  which  they  could  not 
conscientiously  comply  (see  B  A  RTH  OLOMEw's 
9AT),  were  obliged  to  quit  their  livings,  and 
hence  arose  the  name  of  non-conformists.  The 
4rscendants  of  these  are  known  by  the  name  of 
potcstant  dissenters :  they  may  be  considered 
la  fseneral  as  divided  into  the  denominations 

of  PtCSBYTESlIAKS,    INDEPENDENTS,    and 

Baptists,  which  see. 

The  principles  on  which  dissenters  separate 
iboni  the  church  of  England,  are  the  same  with 
those  on  which  the  latter  separates  hersdf  from 
ditchorch  of  Rome ;  these  are  ihe  right  of  private 
jfldgment ;  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  the  per- 
fecuon  of  scripture  as  a  christian's  only  rule  of 
frith  and  practice.  (See  Nonconformists.) 
Tiieie  principles  are  defended  at  lengthy  by 
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WattSj  Neal,  Palmer^  Tow^ood,  Flower,  and 
some  other  writers.  A  History  of  the  Dis- 
senters was  published  some  time  ago  by  Mr. 
Cornish,  and  a  much  more  extensive  though  a 
far  from  impartial  one  is  just  published  m  4 
vols,  octavo,  oy  Messrs.  BogUe  and  Bennett. 

piSSEPlNlENT,  in  botany.  Partition, 
which  see 

DISSERTATION,  s.  {disserlaljo,  Latin.) 
A  discourse  ;  a  disquisition  ;  a  treatise  {Pope). 

To  DiSSE/RVE.  V.  a.  {dis  sknd  serve.)  To 
do  injury  to;  to  mischief;  to  harm  {Claren^ 
don). 

DISSE'RVICE.  5.  (dis  and  *frrice.)  Injury; 
mischief;  ill  turn  {Collier). 

piSSE'RVICEABLE.  a.  Injurious;  mis- 
chievous ;  hurtful. 

DISSE'RVICEABLENESS.  s.  Injury; 
barm  ;  hurt ;  mischief;  damage  {Norrik). 

To  DISSETTLE.  t;.  a.  To  unsettle;  to 
unBx. 

To  DISSE'VER.  v.  a.  To  sever;  to  part  in 
two ;  to  divide ;  to  separate  :  a  barbarous  word 
{Raleigh). 

DI'SSIDENCE.  s.  {dissideo,  Latin.)  Dis- 
cord  ;  disagreement. 

DISS'ILIENCE.  s.  {dissilio,  Lat.)  The  act 
of  starting  asunder. 

DISSrLIENT.  In  botany,  a  bursting  or 
elastic  pericarp  or  fruit.  Burstins  open  with 
a  spring ;  as  in  hura,  dentaria,  caraamine,  mo- 
mordica  elaterium. 

DISSILmpN.  s.  {dissilio,  Latin.)  The 
act  of  bursting  in  two  {Boyle), 

DISSIMILAR,  a.  {dis  and  similar.)  Un- 
like ;  heterogeneous  {Newton). 

piSSIMlLA'RITY.  s.  (from  tUssimilar.) 
Unlikeness;  dissimilitude  {Cheyne). 

DISSIMILITUDE-  s.{dissimilitudo,  Lat.) 
Unlikeness  ;  want  of  resemblance  {Pope). 

DISSIMULATION.*,  {dissimulatio,  Lat.) 
The  act  of  dissembling ;  hypocrisy  {South). 

Lord  Chesterfieid,  in  his  15 1st  letter  to  his 
son,  quotes  from  lord  Bacon  the  distinction  be- 
tween simulation  and  dissimulation ;  '*  the 
last  of  which  is  only  to  hide  a  man's  own  cards, 
whereas  simulation  is  put  on  in  order  to  look 
into  other  people's."  Docs  not  the  following 
account  oi  his  own  management,  which  he 
recommends  to  his  son  as  an  example,  come 
under  the  description  of  simulation  ?*'  \  should 
desire  nothing  better  in  any  negociation,  than 
to  have  to  do  wiih  one  of  these  men  of  warm, 
quick  passions ;  which  I  would  take  care  to 
set  in  motion.  By  artful  prorocations  I  would 
extort  rash  unguarded  expressions ;  and,  by 
hinting  at  all  the  several  things  I  could  suspect, 
infallibly  discover  the  true  one,  by  the  altera- 
tion it  occasioned  in  the  countenance  of  the 
person."  Is  not  this  to  look  into  another 
man*s  cards?  We  pretend  not  to  detern>ine 
whether  this  be  proper  and  able  conduct,  in  a 
negociator ;  but  m  a  man  it  is  surely  detest- 
able. 

Dl^SIPABLE.  a.  (from  dissipate.)  Easily 
scattered  ;  liable  to  dispersion  {Bacon). 

To  DI'SSIPATE.  V.  a.  {dissipatus,  Latin.) 
1.  To  bcatter  every  way;  to  disperse  (ffoarf- 
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Ward),    9.  To  fattier  the  attention  lSav9g^i  Is,  therefore,  pro|>er1y  9  speciet  d* Mat  k 

Life).    3.  To  spend  a  fortune  (London).  prised  in  the  generic  term  deeoinpositilMi. 

DISSIPATION,  f.  (dissipaiio,  Latin.)  1.  DI^SSONANCE  «.  {disM^tce,  VntiA.) 

The  act  of  disfersiun  (^a/0.    5.  The  state  of  A  mixtore  of  harsh,  unhartuoniooi  wbttA 

being  dispersed  iMilion).    3.  Soattcred  atten-  (Milton).    (See  DiscOKV.) 

mn  (Swift).  DrSSONANT.il.  (tfiiAbftdiif,  Lariii.)  t. 

'   Drs^tFATlOV,   in    nhysies,  an  insensible  Harsh ;  unharnionio\is  (TMoiliian},  i.  laCM- 

loss  or  consumption  of  the  minute  parts  of  the  gruous ;  disagreeing  (ffakettiil). 

bodir;  or  that  mode  whereby  they  fly  off,  and  To  DISSU^VDE.  t^.  n.  (dittuddeo^  Lttfo.) 

are  lost.  y.  To  dehort ;  to  divert  by  rt»6oq  Or  hnpixw 

DiBSi^ATloir  (Circle  of),  in  optics,  denotes  tunity  from  any  thing  (Shakspearti),    2.  To 

that  dtrcular  space  upon  the  rfctiua,  which  is  represent  nny  thhig  ad  unfit  {Jf}/A>ii'). 

talien  up  by  one  of  tne  extreme  peucils  or  rays  DISSU  A'DER.  j.  He  that  dissttadc*. 

iMuinv  from  an  object.  DISSUASION,  i.  (diisuano,  l^thi.)  tJ^ 

To  DlSSOt^IATE.  t;.  a.  (^^tsocio,  LatinO  gency  of  reason  or  importunity  MpAmi  m| 

To  teparaie;  to  disunite;  to  part  (Boyle).  thing ;  dehortation  (Boah), 

D1SS0^LVA3L£.  a.  ((torn  duMohe.)  Ca-  DISSUA'SIVE.  a.  (from  dissuade.}    De- 

pable   of   dissolution  ;    liable    to  be  melted  hortatory  ^  tending  to  divert  frDm  «ny  ptnfM. 

(ATew/oif).  Dissua'sivb.  t.  Dehorution;  at{;iitiieii(  16 

DI'SSOLUBLE.  a.  (i&tsolubiHs,  Lat.)  Ca-  turn  the  mind  off  from  any  pursuit, 

pable  of  separation  (  fToodward).  DISSY'LL ABLE.  s.  (haavX>m0f^.)  A  intA 

DISSOLUBIfLlTY.  i.  (fVom  dissoluble.)  of  two  syllables  (Drydin). 

Liablencss  to  suffer  a  disunion  of  parts  (Hale).  '  J)I^TAFF.  s.  (Wtser,  Saxon.}    1.  TIk 

To  DISSOLVE.  P.  a.  (dissolvo,  Latin.)  1.  staff  from  which  the  flax  iir  drawn  in  jfrfnUii^ 

Tbf  destroy  the  form  of  any  thing  by  disuniting  (Fairfojc).    2.  It  is  used  as  an  emblM  of  At 

the  parts  with  heat  or  moistore}  to  meltj  to  female  sex. 

liquefy  (FToodward).    9,  To  break:  to  dis*  Distaff  THiSTLk^  in  botany.    SteOft* 

unite  (Pe/er).    3.  To  loose ;  to  break  the  ties  thamus. 

of  any  thing  (Milton).    4.  To  separate  persons  To  DISTA'IN.  v.  a.  (dis  aiidi/dir.)  1.  lb 

ttnited  (8huk$pemt\    6.  To  break  up  assem-  stain ;  to  tinge  (Pope).    9.  To  blot ;  to  nflf 

biles  (Bacon).    6.  To  solve ;  to  clear  (Dan^).  with  infamy  f Spenser). 

7.  To  break  an  enchantment  (MHUm).    8.  To  DI'STANCE.  i .  (distance,  Fr.  disiokik. 

he  relaxed' by  pleasure  iDiyden).  Latin.)     l.  Space  coh^sidered  barely  itt  fapi|ft 

To  DissoTLVB.  «.  II.    1.  To  be  melted ;  to  between  any  two  beings  (Locke).    9.  R^MIib- 

be  Ticraefied  (AddUon).    9.  To  fall  to  nothing  ness  in  place  (Prfor).    3.  the  space  ke|pl  li^ 

(Shakspeare).    3.  To  melt  awav  in  pleasure.  tweeri  two  antagonists  in  fencing  (Shakspi0^. 

DISSO'LVENT.  a.  ((torn  dismve.)  Hav-  4.  Contrariety;  opposition  (Shakspeatf).    S. 

ingthe  power  of  dissolving  or  melting  (Boy).  A  space  marked  on  the  course  where  horsa  tm 

Disso'Lvr.WT.     Disso'lvkr.     s.    That  (LE^trange).    6.  Space  of  time  (Prior).   7. 

which  has  the  power  of  disuniting  the  parts  of  Remotrness   in   time   (Smairidge).    8.  Ideal 

any  thing  (Arbuthnot),  disjunclion  ;   mental   separation   (Locke).    9. 

DISSO'LVIBLE.  a.  (from  dissolve.)  Liable  Respect ;    distant  behaviour  (Dry  Jen).     10. 

to  perish  by  dissolution  (f/d/e).  Rctraci ion  of  kindness;  reserve  (Milton), 

Dl'SSOLUTE.  a.  {dissoluius,  Lat.)  I..oose ;  Dist  ance>  in  astronomy.  The  real  distances 

wanton ;  unrestrained ;  luxurious  j  debauched  ;  of  the  sun,  planets,  and  coraets,  are  found  tnm 

dissolved  in  pleasures  (Rogers).  their  parallaxes.     (See  Parallax.)    Or,  widi  n- 

DI'SSOLUTELY.  arf.  Loosely ;  in  debauch-  «pcct  to  the  planets,  as  the  distance  of  the  cin* 

ery  ;  without  restraint  (  Wisdom).  ^'^m  the  sun  has  been  found  by  transits  of  Vto 


_.  y...        r  •       I      i_  «  .ww..^.  by  means  of  KepL.  -  .v*,^..^  .«...    .«-  — 

The  act  of  liouefyinp  by  heat  or  inoisiure.     2  relative,  as  well  as  real  distances  of  the  plinesi 

The  state  of  being  liquefied.     3. 1  he  state  of  ^^^^  t^e  sun  (sec  Astronomy).    As  to  die  *#• 

xncltinpt  away  (Shakspeare).    4.  Destruction  tances  of  the  lixcd  stars,  since  they  have  nosenr 

of  any  thing  by  the  separation   of  its   parts  gfble  parallax,  all  that  we  could  say  on  this  sot^* 

(South).     Fj.  The  substance  formed  by  dissolv-  ject  would  be  little  else  than  guessing, 
inc  any  body  (Barow).     ().  Death  ;  the  resolu-        Curtate  distance.    See  Curtate. 
lion  of  the  body  into  its  conslitueni  elements        Accessible  Distance^,  in  geometry,  arc  mcasafe^ 

(!inldi:fi\       7.    Destruction     (IhokcrX      8.  '^'ih  the  chain,  dccerapeda  or  ten-foot  rod, or  dir* 

Breach  of  ?ny  thing  compacted  (South).     Q.  ***J-  r».^    _«.         r      j  u    ^i_-      ■ 

r.M  r  J     I  •  ^  '^  L I         «^         Inacces}>0>U  DisXcnc9s.  are  found  bv  tricine  htss-^ 

lie  act  of  breaking  up  an   assembly.     10.  ,   -""wix^ic  i^«w«^,  .i^  it/Mux.  "7  ^"^'^  ^^ 

,  c  ^  /  Jji    7       \  ings  to  them,  from  the  two  extremities  of  a  \\f^ 

Lose-ncss  of  manners  (Atterbury)  ^g^  ^^^^  .,  ^^^„^     ^^^j^,^  ^^  ^^^ 

Dissolution,   in  chemistry,  the  folution  .„g  ^j,j,  ^^^  ^^  ^„  i„  Hutton's  MenJlaiation, 

of  a  substance,  accompanied  with  the  decom*  Bonnycastle's  Trigonomcify,  and  most  other  books 

position  of  its  elementary  principle*,  or  at  least  q^  t^i  latiei  subject. 

•^  jiciieral  change  in  its  nature.     Of  lime  we        Distance  rf the  bastions,  in  fortificatton,  the  mk 

■^  obtain  a  solmion  in  nmrlaitc  arid,  of  chalk  of  the  exterior  polyf;on.    ."--cc  Poi.\oow. 

ohitiou  it:  'h^-  >iiiic  liquid.     Di^solulion        Apoarttu  Dkttsneef  in  Opties,  r^ai  dtistaaict  frbid 
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Wf  juiliTC  an  object  in  )>Inre(1  at  itl-cn  fcen  afar  ofT,  i<*94  rnfifuffd,  accord! n;*  a*  it  is  more  or  \f;n  re* 

triifj  iimibIW  vrry  flitiercut  fiuiii  the  true  <iis-  niovtil  fr 'in  tlmsf  limits,  titi a  c  infusion  aasiiN  the 

tunv*^ ;  b(«*aiisf  \r«  art*  apt  tn  think  that  all  vviy  intml  in  iiid^in'.;  nf  the.  disuincv  of  the  objtct;  it 

r*-rnot#*  ohjrctt,  who»e  pjtrts  faiiiioi  wr||  {»♦•  di>-  heinc  "Ivaysi^oti  t-nicl  fui  mu«*h  the  n<'arer,  or  the 

tinruislied,  aii<I  whirh    have   rK»   oilitr  iiliji-rt    in  fanhrr  otT,  by  h.itr  inu<'li  the  confusiiiin  is  greater. 

vie«r  iK-ar  thrm,  areat  th4*  santf  dintaii^' fpHii  UK,  But    this  r»nn.sion   hatli   its  limits  a'^xj,  lieyond 

tiiutigh   perhaps  the  one   i«  thfiu^fniiN  «>f  w'lUn  whi(*h  it  ran  ncvi-r  <-\(rn(l ;  for  » iien  an  object  if 

i*c:arcr  than  the  i>ther,a«  is  th«cas«*  with  ii  icuril  ti)  platvil  at    n  cfrtain   ili^tauc*   fnim    t!ie   eye*  to 

tL<;  »iin  and  moon.  whuh  thir  br«  adth  of  the  pu|»il  l^'un  no  ««*naible 

M.  Of  la  Hire  < num«?r.it'*s  five  rimnn^ttaiiCfs,  proportiiwi,  thi*  mys  i^f  lii;lit  that  tome  irom   a 

which  as^i«lt  us  in  juiij^inc  ol  the  <li»taiice  of  oii-  |<<iiiit  i'\  th«*  obi«rt,  an  t  paxn  thcpnpil,nrc  i^o  little 

ject«  ;  viz.  their  appannt  nia!;iiitii'I<>,  the  strcsieth  divt-tu  ni,  tiiat  thty  may  be  (Njiiai'lcittl  ai  ftaral- 

of  th<'  colonrihir,  the  ilirctioii  iff  tiic  tuo  cye«,  lei.     For  a  picime  on  the  retina  will  n<ir  be  vn« 

the  parallax  of  the  objrrl-,  i'in!  tho(i.*'tiru*tiiess  of  *ibly  twin*  c  iiifutied,  though  the  object  be  r/uoted 

their  tinall  parts.     On  tti-  cotitiniy.   Dr.  Sinith  to  a  inoch  jrcater  distiiiU'e. 

■Ml n tains  that  wo  jud^  of  (ii>tniicp  prtiicipatiy,  The  nititt  univcnmli  anrl  fn*quently  the  most 
or  solely,  by  the  appaicnt  ma.'nitudf  of  u!<jr(-ls  ;  sure,  moans  <.fiudyini!o|  the  diHranceof  fibicctais, 
and  ctmeiudef  universally,  that  the  appnrtitt  dis-  be  s.tys  the  aiiuL'  made  by  tl:e  optic  aiii.  For 
tanceof  I'll  <ibject  seen  ill  a  {;la»<*,  i«  to  it-i.-ii-^parcnt  our  two  eyes  arc  lik«'  two  ditfeient  stations,  by 
distance  ^^ci-n  by  the  nake-1  eye,  as  tlie  appa  eiit  the  a»^i<tane4*  of  which  iti*>t:iiirt'S  an>  l.ikni;  and 
magnitude  to  the  nakt-d  eye  is  to  its  appaient  inag-  thi.t  \h  tbf  rva<  mi  why  tl>:>st  |i<-rs(ins  who  are  blind 
Ditude  in  the  ^lass:  but  it  was  lunc  since  ub^^ned  of  one  eye  so  frr<|neiit|y  mi>s  thtrir  UMik  in  pour- 
by  Albazeri,  that  we  do  not  ju.l}(p  of  distance  merely  in?  liquor  into  a  kI^as  *"*'^nir  a  caml'e,  and  such 
by  the-  angle  niider  which  objeets  are  seen;  nod  other  aetions  as  rei|nire  that  the  distnii<*e  be  ex- 
Mr.  Robins  elearly  sh<-us  that  Dr.  Smith's  hypo-  actly  dtstiiigu  shed.  To  e^mvinetr  ourselves  oftha 
thesis  is  contrary  to  fact,  in  the  most  common  and  nscfulriess  of  this  mctliod  of  judging  of  the  dis- 
simple  ease«.  Thus  if  a  dnubh*  convex  giass  be  taiiee  of  iihjecl»,  he  directs  us  to  suspend  a  ring  in 
held  upright  before  some  luminous  object,  as  a  a  thread,  so  that  its  side  may  b«!  to.ianls  uSf  and 
candle,  tlK're  will  be  seen  two  images,  one  erect,  the  hole  in  it  to  tlie  riglit  and  left  hand;  and 
and  the  other  inverted  ;  the  lirst  is  made  simply  taking;  a  small  tod  er«H>ked  at  Vw  end,  retire  from 
by  reflexion  from  the  iieHri'st  surfaer  ;  the  second  the  rin;;;  two  oi  three  pace-,  nnd  iiavnig  with  one 
by  rertfxion  from  the  larthcr  surta'T,  the  rays  hand  coV'Ted  one  of  our  i  yi>s,  to  i-ntleai'our  with 
uodergitiiig  a  refraction  from  the  first  .surface  hi jth  the  othi-r  to  pass  tin;  riiKiked  end  of  the  rod 
before  and  after  the  n  flexion.  If  this  ^lass  ha>>  through  tlie  rinir.  Ttiis,  >ays  he,  appears  very 
not  t(>o  sho.'t  a  fo<*aI  distanee,  when  it  ik  held  near  c^^y  ;  and  yet  ujioii  t*'ial,  pi>rh:ips  oiirc  in  lOll 
the  object,  the  inverted  imnt;e  will  ap|)car  lariser  times  we  ^hall  not  succe«d,  isjiccially  if  we  moft 
than  the  other,  and  also  nearer  ;  but  if  the  glass  the  rod  a  little  (]uiekly> 

be  carried  off  from  the  objret,  though  the  eye  re-  Our  author  obsories,  that,  by  persons  recolled- 

matn  as  near  to  it  as  liefore,  the  inverted  ima);e  ing  the  time  wlieii  they  ln-cin'' to  be  stibjrct    to 

ivill  be  diminished  so  mu<*h  f.ister  than  the  <»th4r,  the    n'.i«>'tnkes    al)ovt-in«Mittoni-(l,    tlicy  may  tell 

that  at  len;^h  it  will  op])ear  mueh  U*iiK  than  it,  but  wlii-n  it  wat  that  fliry  h^t  tlie  ii»e  (»f  one  of  their 

still  nearer.     Here,  says  Mr.  Robins,  two  imuRe«  e)es:  whieh  many  pentons  are  I«mi_'  ignorant  of» 

of  the  same  ubjfet  are  si>cn  niid'T  one  view,  ami  and  mhif-h  may  hr  a  cirruinvtaiid'  of  «i<ime  conse- 

their  apparent  distances  immediately  crompan-d  ;  qi:eitre  tii  a   siirireon.     T!ie   u^d  of   this   sffcimd 

aod   it   is  e«idfn1  that  those  distances  liavc  no  method  of  jiidifin>^  of  distanees  I)f  Chiles  limited 

necessary  connexion  with    the  a|>pan'ut   mairni-  to  1^0  feet  ;  (levond  whifh,  he  say«,  we  arc  not 

tude      Thi-  ex|>eriment  moy  tie  niaile  still  more  s<'nsihle  of  any  difl'ereiKV  in  tlic  aii^^le  ot  the  optic 

coitvinein?,  by  stiekini:  a  pici^  of  pa|H*r  on  the  axi«. 

laiddle  of  the  len--^  and  viewing  it  throuish  a  short  A  thinl  nifthoj  of  jiidirin:;  of  the  distance  of 

toUei     He   ol)!4erves    further,    that    the  apparent  objects  coiiHi-its  ti>  their  appart-nt  mai^nitudes,  on 

BM'znitnde  of  very  flistant  objects  is  neither  de-  which    so    murh   ntris.s  w.is    laid    by   I>r.  Smith. 

tcrmined   by  the  timgnttudc  of  the   aiifsle  only  Prom  tli;^  cli-inf:c  in  the  mn;!iiitudf'  of  the  imagre 

voder  whii*h  they  art-  seen,  nor  is  the  ex.ict  pro-  u|h>ii  thtr  retina  we  eisily  yidZ'-  of  the  distance  of 

)>*>itoii  of  that  Bii'de  <-oinpared  with  th<-ir  true  ohje<-ts,  n^  of'en  as  we  .ire  nihrrwi^e  anpiainted 

U'Staiice,  but  is  conipoun<ied  uis>ivith  a  decep-  with  th<;  luagoitude  ol  liu- w'.ii*-t'ts  tlHiii'iclves ;  but 

*>0Q  couet  riiim;  Ui:it  distamv;  so  thnt  if  wt>  had  asofliii  n*  we  are  i^noiajit  ot'  the  r«'.il  tna^nituda 

Lo  idea  i,f  dillerenee  in  the  distance  of  «dijeet8,  of   ha«l'S,  we   *-n\    n«\<  ',   iVoni    th«ir   :ipparent 

^*^h   woulrl   appf-ar   in    ma:fni!nde    propurlioiial  ina7nitu''.( ,  form  any  jnd  i.iu'iit  of  their  distanre. 

"*  the  auifle   aiHler  which   't  was  s.-en  ;    and    il  Fmm  llii-*  wi- niav  ■^-.-r  w  liv  vi  ••  arc  M^'mepicntly 

1*"^  apprehi'iision   "jf   the  dist.iiKv  were   always  deceived  in  our  e^liOMt' s  ul  disiun**' hy  any  e*- 

J^'f  our  iitra  ot  th»-ir  mafiititude  wuiild  lie  uii-  trnonlinary  in'!,  ni'iiilf  >  of  tthj  ct>  seen  at  the  end 

^'**'d,  in  all    dt<tatice»;    but    in    prop<>rtion   as  id"  it  ;  :is,  in  tiavlli"^  i  .war  i^  a  l.ir.je  eiiy,  or  a 

*  err  in  our  iMiieeptiou  of  their  distan«.*e,  the  castle, or  a  «:it.ii-di  di  iiu.r'.-.iir  a  inonnlain  larger 

S'^ter  angle  »:iptrests  a  {greater  iiiagnitu-.le.     By  th:in  t»ruiu:iry,  we  i'aiiey  :!)  u\  to  b<.;  n<  .irer  than 

^  Atti^ndin^  to^this  compound  eOi  ct,  Mr.  llo-  \vc  find  thrtn  to  h'*.      i  ils  .iio  is  the  rr.i.soii  why 

.  *  ^pprebeuds  that  Dr.  Smith  was  led  into  his  nnim.i!.':,  and  :dl  small  •  !i,f">'^,  si  en  in  v:dU>ys  con« 

Tx  ^**  ti:;uuus   tc>  I;*!-  c  ukmimhi..^,  ;ipp<  ar  i\*-ee.luu£ly 

.    •■•  Porterfield  give»  a  distinct  and  com  pre  hen-  smull.     For  we  tiiink  tl:c  inoMnimn  ncHvir  tu  us 

live  view  of  the  natural  uicIIkmU  of  judgiwg  con-  than  if  it  urre  sinull  j  ;    »:m1  wi'  .th  mI.I  not   be 

^^*Qg  the  distance  of  objects.  yuipiisfd  at  the   sm.dii  «.:is  of  the  iirighhourin^ 

Ine  confiimation  of  the  rye,  he  observes,  can  niiiiiiul>,  if  we  th«)Ui.'iit  tli'in  l.irtlier  oil".     For  tha 

"J*^no  use  t<i  US  with  fespert  tu  objects  that  are  >ame  r»  ason,  wr  tliii  I:  tiii  :n  exeoedinjrly  foiall, 

Ij**^*^  •ilh*mt  the  limits  of  di^ttnct  vision.     As  when  ti.ey  :ire  pl.n  e.l  »:p  .o  the  top  of  nmonnfain, 

^^ ''ijject,  however,  dovi  then  appvar  m^rt  ur  or  a  l.>rg«:  iMddiiUi  ^liich  a^'^H'^r  i^arcr  lo  ut 

^  ^L  IV.  M 
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than  ilMy  mlly  art,  tm  aecifniit  of  their  extra-  while.  At  the  vaaie  time,  we  miilahrthcir 

oidiiiarv  titt.  Hence,  we  m^y  tfce  why,  wtMO  mo  pmM  nmt 

.  Dr^  Juria  dearly  accmintt  for  onr  imtginiiig  of  trees  itand  apon  an  aMcnt  wbercbf  Ikt  aoni 

obJecU,  when  Men  from  a  high  boikling,  to  b«  remote  parts  appear  fiuther  off  thaa  ihcy  Rily 

•inaller  than  thsj  ere,  and  smaller  than  we  fancy  are,  because  the  line  that  mcaaavei  tlia  Isaglhaf 

them  to  be  when  we  «Ww  them  at  the  same  die-  the  vistas  now  appears  under  a  frcftt«r  wa^J^am 

tance  on  level  inpouad*    It  is»  says  he,  because  we  whan  it  was  horiiouUl,  the  trees,  ia  saeh  a'cMB^ 

hmn  no  disCinet  idan  of  distance  in  that  direction,  will  seem  to  converge  4cis,  and  aometimcfc '~      * 

and  thereforo  judge  of  the  things  by  their  pic-  of  converging,  they  will  be  thoiag|it  to  din 
tttTts  upon  the  eye  only  ;  b«t  cnstom  will  enable        For  the  same  reason  that  a  lopg  Tista 

US  to  jodge  rightly  even  in  this  case.  to  converge  more  and  more,  the  farther  it  is  n- 

Let  a  boy,  says  he,  who  has  never  been  npon  tended  from  the  eye,  the  remoter  parti  ofabori^ 

any  high  building,  go  to  the  top  of  the  Monu-  conul  walk  or  a  long  floor  will  appear  to  aie 

mcnt,  and  look  down  into  the  street;  the  objects  graduAlly ;  and  objects  placed  npon  il,  tba  ■ 

seen  there,  as  men  and  horses,  will  appear  so  remote  they  are,  the  higher  they  will  appMT, 

small  as  greatly  to  snrprise  him.    But  10  to  90  the  last  be  seen  on  a  level  with  tba  oya;  -* — 


yrars  after,  if  in  the  mean  tioM  he  has  used  him-  tbe  ceiling  of  a  long  gallery  appaaia  to  rnKtm 

self  BOW  and  then  to  look  down  ftom  that  and  towards  a  horisootal  line  drawn  ham  tha^ff 

other  great  heights,  he  will  no  longer  find  the  the  specUtor.   Fur  this  reason  also,  tko  McftHrtf 

same  objects  to  appear  so  small.    And  if  ha  were  the  sea,  seen  from  an  eminence,saaiM  ta  nmy^n 

to  view  the  sama  objocU  finom  such  heights  ae  nnd  higher  the  forther  wa  look ;  nad  Ikt  Mil 

frequently  as  be  aces  them  npon  the  same  level  parts  of  high  bniUings  seem  to  atoop»  m  la* 

with  himself  in  the  streets,  he  supposes  that  they  dine  fot«rai^  over  the  eye  below.  kfpcmMe  *9 

would  appear  to  him  inst  of  the  same  magnitude  teem  to  approach  towards  a  vertical  Iwe  piunid 

from  the  top  of  the  Monument  as  they  do  from  ing  from  the  spectator's  efe ;  so  that  atatamea 

a  window  one  story  high.    Fur  this  reason  it  is,  the  top  of  such  buildings.  In  order  tw  appim  w^ 

that  itatoee  plaeed  upon  very  high  bniUings  right,  most  recline  or  lean  backwarda  a  litthu^ 
ought  to  be  made  uf  a  lar|er  stae  than  those       This  author  also  shews  the reaseo  w^a WW* 

wUchare  asenata  nearer  distance;  because  all  mill, seen  from  a  great distaaoe, is  aowMtlBMiBa- 

peieons,  eaoepi  arehHacts,  are  apt  to  imegiue  the  gined  to  turn  the  contrary  wmf  frooa  what  II  wbd^f 

height  of  toek  boildiBfS  to  be  mndi  lem  than  it  does,  by  our  taking  the  wearer  end  off  the  lalkr 

iwllyit.  the  more  remote*  Tbe  nneertaiwty  we  WMMiHi 

The  ftwftk  method  by  whidi  Dr.  FoitMeld  find  in  the  course  of  the  aaotkm  of  a  kMMhd 

a^ya  that  we  Judge  of  the  distance  of  obfoets.  Is  lighted  candles,  turned  round  at  m  UttlMm  k 

the  foroe  with  which  their  cokmr  strikes  npon  owing  to  the  same  cause;  as  also  oor  lOWHliMi 

our  ml.    For  If  we  be  assnrad  that  two  objects  mistaking  a  convex  fmn  a  cowcave  awfaetbaM 

are  oft  shnilar  and  Hke  ooloor,and  that  one  ap-  espedally  in  viewing  seab  and  impiuHieniHkti 

paart  Mora  bright  and  Ihrdy  than  the  other,  we  convex  glam  or  a  dooUe  micraaoopei  andchrth 

judge  that  the  brighter  olgeot  is  the  nearer  of  tbe  that,  upon  coming  in  a  dark  night  Into  nstmwlB 

two.  which  there  is  but  one  row  of  Imnpi,  we  Ae 

Tbe  fifth  BMthod  consists  in  the  different  ap-  mistake  the  side  of  the  street  they  are  on.   Ssws 

jiesmnce  of  the  small  parts  of  objectn.    When  important  refiectioos  ere  made  upon  this  cerimi 

these  parti  appear  distinct,  we  judpc  that  the  ob-  subject  by  M.  Bouguer,  also  by  Mr.  Hunis  ia  bu 

Ject  is  near;  but  when  they  appear  conruscd,  or  Optics,  and  by  Dr.  Yoang,  and  M.  Hauy,io  tteir 

when  they  do  not  appear  ut  all,  wc  judge  that  it  respective  courses  of  Natnral  Philosophy, 
is  at  a  greater  distance.    For  the  image  of  any        Du/aace  q^'lAecjfe,  in  perspective,  is  a  line diaes 

object,  or  part  of  an  object,  diminisbts,  ay  tbe  dis-  from  the  eye  to  the  principal  point. 

taoce  of  it  increases.  Paini  of  DitUmctp  in  perspective,  a  pomt  ia  the 

The  sixth  and  last  method  by  which  we  judge  burizontal  line  at  such  distance  from  Uie  prioci|al 

of  the  distance  of  objects  is,  that  the  eye  does  not  point,  as  is  that  of  the  eye  from  the  same, 
represent  to  uur  mind  one  ol^ect  alone,  but  at  the        Ditianee,  as  applied  to  the  turf,  is  a  leegl^  <" 

same  time  all  those  that  are  placed  betwixt  us  txi'o  hundred  and  forty  yards  from  the  wisais^* 

and  the  principal  ol^ect,  whose  di!»taoce  we  are  post  of  a  race-course ;  precisely  at  which  tpoi  4 

considering  ;  and  the  more  this  distance  is  divided  fixed  a  post  corresponding  with  others,  bat  ka^ 

into  separate  and  distinct  parts,  the  greater  it  ap-  lug;  a  gallery,  capable  of  holding  thrse  or  fe*r 

pears  to  be.     For  this  reason,  distances  upon  un-  persoiys,  which  is  called  the  distance  poit  js 

even  sarfaces  appear  less  than  upon  a  plane  :  for  this  gallery,  as  well  as  to  the  gallery  of  tbevu- 

the  inequalities  of  the  surfaces,  bucb  as  hills,  qikI  nin?-po8t,  b<>fore  the  horses  start  each  bcel,  > 

holes,  and  rivers,  that  lie  low  and  out  of  ttight,  pt-rMiii  is  stationed  holding  a  crimson  flag;  dvttiff 

either  do  nut  appear,  or  hinder  the  parts  that  lie  the  lime  the  horses  are  running,  each  flag  i**^"* 

behind  them  fruro  appeorin^,  and  so  the  whole  |K*ndud  from  the  front  of  the  gallery  to  «bic^ '^ 

apparent  (li«itance  is  diminished  by  the  parts  that  belongs;  and  tbe  flag  is  inclined  forwaidi  t«  * 

do  not  ap|M*ar  in  it.     This  is  the  reason  that  the  horse  passes  either  post.     Now,  if  there  be  s^'T      j 

banks  «>f  a  rirer  apfiear  contiguous  to  a  distatit  eye,  horse  which  hai  not  come  up  to  the  distaacepo*^ 

wl'cn  th"  river  is  low  and  not  seen.  before  the  first  horse  in  that  heat  has  reached  ti»« 

Dr.  Porterfield  very  wrll  explains  sercral  fa'-  winning  post,  as  manifested  by  the  motion  of  *^' 

laei*  s  in  vision  depending  upon  our  mistaking  the  fl^g^  such  horst*  i»  said  to  be  distanced,  and  it  i**" 

distances  of  objects.     Of  this  kind,  he  says,  is  the  capable  of  running  any  more  during  that  iace« 

appearance  of  parallel  lines,  and  long  vistas  con-         ,«   w^  ,  ,r •u^  ..^^mm  \     I  - 

s^itioR  of  parallel  rows  of  tn;^;  for  they  se.m  to  ^,  ^*l  Di'stance.  v.  a   (from  the  ncnm.)    ' 

eooverge  more  and  more  as  they  are  farther  ex-  lo  place  remoiciv;  to  throsr  off  from  the  tir^ 

tended  from  the  eye.  The  rca.ion  of  this,  he  says,  C  Dn/den),     *2.  To  leave  behind  at  a  IKC  o* 

ift  because  the  apparent  macnitudes  of  their  per-  Kii'zth  of  a  distance  (Gay), 
ptrriiliculir  inUrvals  afc  perpetually  diiBinisbiug,        DISTANT,  a.  {disians^  Latiti.)  1.  Remote 
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hf  plaee ;  not  near  {Pope)*  2.  Remote  in  time  DISTICHOUS.  In  botany.  Ut^  ^^^  p1%oh 

ntnerpsttor  future.    3.  Remote  to  a  certain  row  or  rank. ^  Two-ranked.  Distichus  cauiis : 

ee.    4.  Reserred ,  shy.    5.  Remote  in  na-  ramos  situ   horizontally  nee  decussaiim  sitos 

;  not  allied  (O.  of  Tongue).  6.  Not  obvi-  ezserens.     A  distich  or  two-runkcd  stem,  or 

;  not  plain  Oidditon).  stalk  :  putting  forth  branches  not  decussated, 

OlSTAVT,  in  botany,  a  term  applied  to  the  but  in  a  horizontal  position.     Oisticha  folia : 

whorl,  when  the  flowers  which  compose  it,  duo  latera  rami  tantum  respictentia,  licet  un- 

beitig  few  in  number,  are  remote  from  each  dique  incerta.    Respecting  two  sides  of  the 

other,     ft  is  applied  also  to  stamens  (stamina  branch  only,  though  inserted  on  all  parts  of  it : 

diftantia),  as  in  mint.        ^  as  in  fir  and  diervilla.    Or,  pointing  two  ways 

Df STA^STE.  #.  {dis  and  tasle,)  I.  Aversion  only,  though  not  in  the  same  plane, 

of  the  palate;  disgust  {Bacon).    2.  Dislike;  This  term  is  applied  in  the  same  sense  to  a 

wieBsiness  (Bflcoii).    3.  Anger  ;  alienation  of  spike  (spica  disticna)  ;  floribus  ad  utrumqot 

aBection  (JPope),  latus  spectantibus  3  all  the  flowers  pointing  two 

To  Dista'«tk.  v,a.    I.  To  fill  the  month  ways. 

with  nauacousness  {Shttkspeare).    2.  To  dis»  To  DISTI'L.  v.  n.  (dUtillo,  Latin.)    1.  To 

like;  to  \otitht  (Shakspeare),    3.  To  oflend ;  drop;  to  fall  by  drops  (Pope).    2.  To  flow 

•a  diagust  {Davits),  4.  To  vex ;  to  exasperate  3  gently  and  silently  {Raleigh).    3.  To  use  a  still 

to  soar  (PcPQ.  \Shakspenre). 

DISTA'STEFUL.  a.  1.  Nauseous  to  the  To  Disti'l.  0.  a.  1.   To  let  fall  in  dropt 

palate;  ditgustinj;  {Glanvillt.)    2.  Ofl'ensive;  (Dray ion).    2.  To  force  by  fire  through  the 

onpleaaing  (J^at^tei).  3.  Malignant;  malevo-  vessels  of  distillation   {Shakspeare).    3.    To 

lent  (Brosra).  draw  by  distillation  {Boyle).    4.  To  dissolve  or 

DISTEMPER,  s.  {dis  and  temper.)     I.  A  melt  {Addison). 

dbpvoportionate  mixture  of  parts.    2.  A  dis-  DISTILLATION,  s.  {dislillaiio,  Latin.) 

caae ;  a  maltidyiSuckling).    3.  Want  of  due  I.  The  act  of  dropping,  or  falling  in  drops.  2. 

tcmpermtore  (naleigh),    ,4.  Bad  constitution  The  act  of  pourmg  out  in  drops.    3.  That 

of  tke  mind  {Shahpeare).    b.  Want  of  due  which  falls  in  drops.    4.  The  act  of  distilling 

balance  between  contraries  {Baam).    6.  De*  by  fire  {Newton),    b.  The  substance  drawn  by 

ptavity  of  inclioation  {K.  Charles).    7.  Tu-  the  still  {Shakspeare). 

nraltoous disorder (^a//fr).  8.  Disorder;  un-  DiSTiLiATioir.  (distillatio,  from  distillo, 
caainen  {Shakspeare).  to  drop  by  little  and  little.)  A  chemical  pro- 
TV  Distb'mpkr.  V.  a.  I.  To  disease  {Shak-  ceas,  very  similar  to  evaporation,  instituted  to 
speme).  2.  To  disorder  {Boyle).  3.  To  dis-  separate  the  volatile  from  the  fixed  principles 
tnrb;  to  ruffle  (Dry i/eit).  4.  To  destroy  tem-  by  means'of  htat.  Distillatory  vessels  are  either 
per  or  moderation  {Addison).  5.  To  make  alembics  or  retorts ;  the  former  consist  of  an 
disafiected  {Shakspeare).  inferior  vessel,  called  a  cucurbit,  designed  to 

DISTEfMPERATE.  a.  Immoderate  {Ral.)  contain  the  matter  to  be  examined,  and  having 

DISTE^MPERATURE.  s.  l.  Intemperate-  an  upper  part  fixed  to  it,  called  the  capital  or 

Bess;  excess  of  heat  or  cold,  or  other  qualities  head.     In  this  last  the  vapours  are  condensed 

iAH'ot).    2.    Violent   tumultuousness ;   out-  by  the  contact  of  the  surrounding  air,  or,  in 

raxcoosnets.    3.    Perturbation   of    the   mind  other  cases,  by  the  assistance  of  cold  water  sur* 

(Shakspeare).    4.  Confusion;  loss  of  regularity  rounding  the  head,  and  contained  in  a  vessel 

(Shakspeare).  called  a  refrigeratory.     From  the  lower  part  of 

To  DISTE'ND.  V.  a.  (distendo,  Latin.)  To  the  capital  proceeds  a  tube,  called  the  nose, 

stretchout  in  breadth  (T^Aomjron).  beak,  or  spout,  through  which  the  vapours, 

DISTEfNT.  s.  (from  distend.)    The  space  after  condensation,  are,  by  a  proper  fifl;ore  of 

throushwhich  anything  is  spread  (lfo//on).  the  capital,  made  to  flow  into  a  vessel  called 

DISTE'NTION.  s.  {distentio,  Latin.)    I .  the  receiver,  which  is  usually  spherical.  These 

The  act  of  stretching ;  state  of  things  stretched  receivers   have  different  namesi,  according  to 

(Arbuthnot).    2.  Breadth;  space  occupied  by  their  figure,  being  called  mattrasses,  balloons, 

the  thing  distended.     3.  The  act  of  8e|>arating  &c.     I&torts  are  a  kind  of  bottle  of  glass,  pot- 

oae  part  from  another ;  divarication  (Wotton).  tery,  or  metal,  the  bottom  being  spherical,  and 

To  DISTHRONI'ZR,  v.  a,  {dis  and  throne.)  the  upper  part  gradually  diminishing  into  a 

Todethrone :  not  used  (Spenser).  neck,  which  is  turned  on  one  side. 

DISTICH,  ^»nx«v>  3  couplet  of  Tcrses;  or  a  But  the  greatest  improvement  which  the 

piece  of  poetry,  the  sense  whereof  is  compre-  procesi^of  distillation  has  perhaps  ever  received 

nended   in    two    lines.     There  are  excellent  consiscV  in  the  comparatively  modern  addition 

morals  in  Cato*s  Distichs.     See  Vigneul  de  of  a  separate  series  of  tubes  and  vessels  to  con* 

Manrille  on  the  Distichs  of  Cato,  tom.  i.  p.  vey  and  collect  the  gasseous  products  of  sub« 

M,  55.  stances  submitted  to  the  operation,  and  to  avoid 

Hexameter  and  pentameter  verses,  otherwise  all  the  danger  from  sudden  expansion,  without 

called  el<qgiac»,  are  disposed  in  distichs.  the  necessitv  of  letting  off  to  wa<;te  a  large  por* 

DISTlCHi  ASIS.    (distichiasis,    lirixw»^<( >  ^^^^  ^^  the  difficnhly  condensible,  but  frequent- 

fiom  Itfi^is,  from  li^,  double,  and  rtvof*  row.)  ly  most  important  products  of  the  operation. 

Adiseate  of  the  eyelash,  in  which  there  is  a  This  part  of  the  machinery,  from  the  name 

doable  row  of  hairs,  the  one  row  growing  out-  of  its  inventor,  is  denominated  Woulfe*s  appa* 

wards,  the  other  inwards  towards  the  eye.  ratusj^    Something  of  the  same  kind,  however, 
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1I1U  )n\t>ntc«l  Ky  Glauber  a»  early  is  the  yc&r  lamp  can  be  adjusted  by  the  rack,  to  almoit  Mf 

ItiAA  2  who,  «\vurc  of  the  uuiueruus  dtfecCs  of  degree  of  iDteusity  below  its  nuDdmaiA.    Ath 

the  ctuDUKNi  apiKiratus.  suhstUutcd  to  ihc  series  other  method  of  defeDding  the  retort  fiMi  the 

•f  |ier|H:iuliciilar  uludcl-shaped  reccivers/a  la-  too  rapid  effect  of  the  heat,  consists  in  ooaittK 

leral  lericft  of  plain  stone  or  earthen  jar^,  each  the  outside  with  a  mixture  of  hofte^ng  ant 

connected  with  the  other  by  earthen  tubes  clay,  or  loam.   When  a  limited  degree  or  beet 

bent  at  right  angles,  and  the  cuveis  of  each  jar  is  re«)uired  in  distillation^  recouise  is  bid  toa 

having  two  holes,  one  to  receive  the  tube  bring-  bath  of  some  liqnid,  whose  boiling  point  wiB 

ing  the  vapour  from  the  adjoining  jar  or  the  givethedegreeof  heat  requited,  ineh  as  wattiy 

fctort,  and  the  other  for  the  passage  of  the  tube  oil,  or  mercury.    If,  for  inttaiM^  it  wen  n* 

which  conveyed  the  excels  of  this  vajKiur  into  quired  to  seprate  any  sabstanoe  fiom  walSy 

the  next  in  succession.    The  chief  invp'rove-  more  volatile  than  that  liquid,  it  would  be  ■!> 

ment  up(«n  this  machinery  in  WuulfeN  appa-  cessary  to  emplov  a  water  bath,  ia  whkh  • 

ratus  ciMisists  in  Alluig  t!ie  lateral  vesstU  wuh  place  the  retort.  Keeping  the  water  in  tfaefailll 

water,  into  which  ihe  inventor  dips  the  ex.  below  its  boiling  point.  .  ^ 

trcniiiy  of  ejch  tube,  bringing  into  it  the  uiv-        Yet  tlie  laws  of  distillation  are  so  mnJiiij 

condensed  |kiii  of  the  va|iour  by  which  a  vast  by  other  circumstances  as  to  render  ■evcralcl 

quantity  of  pfodiu:t  issa^ed.  the  preceding  rules  in  some  degree 

The  practical  uses  of  distillation  in  chemis*  able,  llius  we  frequently  find  ttat< 

tiy  are  too  nuuicruus  to  be  mentioned.     By  it  substance  will  carry  ahmg  with  it  o 

the  volatile  part  of  any  substance  is  H'paratisd  of  considerable  fixity.   From  the  affinity 

Cmiu  that  which  is  fixed,  as  in  the  di«tillaLiou  has  to  air,  ao  evaporation  of  the  Ibnncr  tab^ 

of  turpentine,  in  which  the  cs»ontial  oil  rises  place  at  all  tempera tuies  below iu boiling poim; 

aiHl  the  rosin  is  lelt  behind ;  the  nioie  evapor*  and  though  it  has  been  thoaiglit  that  waHT 

able  is  sei^ratcd  ln»m  ilie  less  ev»|M)rab!e,  as  in  might  be  freol  from  saKne  matter  bjdiitib 

the  pie|viration  or  rvdification  of  jideni  spiiii ;  tiou,  experiment  proves  that  levenl  aitt  ait 

Uqtndsare  freed  fmmfoieigu  ttrj«v:dentaMni-  carried  over,  along  with  the  vapour  of  A| 

purities,  a»  in  the distillatiuu  of  comuiou  water;  water,  which,  in  their  diy  state,  wonM  nndeqp 

wtlatile  suUtances  are  uniteil  in  an  ea^  and  €iec\»nipo:£ition  bef<»ie  ib^  woold  be  iadocdl 

cuwuioduHis  manner^  as  in  pie|Nirio)s  the  odo>  to  asmme  the  elastic  Inb  ;  whence  wataff  h^ 

nms  distilled  waters  of  aromatic  \  electables  $  eomnion  dtstillatioo  canoot  be  lewleied 
bodies  are  dcetun|>o>ed  auU  anaK  seU,  i»ew  com-       The  salts  it:ost  disposed  to  rise  with ' 

pounds  are  formcil,  and  a  tiH»w'ied  «e  is  obtain-  dis;ilUtion  aie  carbonat  of  ammonia, 

ed  of  tW  ivstn-e  and  chemical  properties  of  of  lime,  and  magnesia,  andnitratofsoda.  I^ 

fonrtjtti  »^l^ances.  deed  th»  tewl^ccv  appears  to  be  directly  m  dtt 

When  the  pitxiuets  of  dUiilUu^Mi  are  solid  fuiubilicyofttiesalt.ortaiherasitBdcfiqoaKit 

and  Jr\-,  the  p^Kv^5  »  usu^LtSy  trru.ed  SiaLi-  |?t^v-rt\',  u-hich  is  a»  iii  amniiy  for  water. 
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^'hich   payt  a  far  ampler  profit;   take  some  the  treacle,  the  spirit  acqiilrc?  frnrr  the  Knrnt 

cakc^  of  dry  wine-Iecs,  such  as  arc  used  hy  our  sugar  an  aj^rt'cahlo  bitterness,  and  by  ihar  riu-ans 

hatters^  dissolve  them  in  6  or   8   tiuies  their  recommends  iiself  to  many  who  are  oft'ciuled 

"weight  of  water,  distil  the  liquor  with  a  slow  with  a  luscious  spirit.    The  buniivugar  is  pr«- 

fire,  and  separate  the  oil  with  a  se|)aratinggl.iss,  pared  hy  dissolving  a  pp)|Hr  tpianiiiy  of  s\ig;;r 

resemng  for  only  the  nicest  uses  that  which  in  a  little  water,  and  scorching  it  over  the  fire 

comes  over    first,    the   succeeding  oil    being  till  it  acquires  a  black  coKuir.     Mither  treacle 

coarser  and  more  resinous.     Having  procured  or  burnt  sugar  will  nearly  intitatc  the  genuine 

this  fine  oil  of  wine,  it  may  be  dissolved  in  al-  colour  of  old  French  brandy  ;  but  neither  of 

cohol ;  by  which  means  it  may  be  preserved  a  them  will  succeed  when  put  to  the  lest  of  the 

long  time  fuWy  possessed  of  all  its  flavour,  but  vitriolic  solution. 

otherwise  it  will  soon  grow  rancid.  The  spirit  distilled  from  mclasses  or  treacly 
With  a  fine  essential  oil  of  wine  thus  pro-  is  very  pure.     It  is  made  from  common  treacle 
ctired,  and  a  pure  and  insipid  spirit,  French  dissolved  in  water,  and  fernienled  in  the  same 
biapdies  may  he  imitated  to  some  degree  of  per-  manner  as  the  wash   for  the  common   malt 
fection.     The  essential  oil,  however,  must  be  spirit.     But  if  some  [)articular  art  be  not  used 
drawn  from  the  same  kind  of  lees  as  the  brandy  in  distilling  this  spirit,  it  will  not  prove  so 
to  be  imitated  was  procured  from;   r.  ij.  in  vinous  as  malt  spirit,  butmore  flat  and  lesspun- 
order  to  imitate  Coniac  brandy,  it  will  be  ncces-  g^nt  and  acrid,  though  otherwise  nnieh  cleaner 
ftirir  to  distil  ihc  e:>sentijl  oil  from  Con iac  lees;  tasted,  as  its  essential   oil  is  of  a  much  less 
and  ihe  same  for  any  other  kind  of  brandy,  offensive  fl.ivour.  Therefore»ifgoodfre>h  wine- 
For  asdiflerent  brandies  havedififert'nt  flavours,  lefs,  abounding  in  tartar,  be  well  fermented 
and  as  tljese  flavour"*  are  entirely  owing  to  the  with  melas«es,  the  «pirit  will  acquire  a  much 
csiential  oil  of  thv  grape,  it  would  be  prepos-  grciiior  vinosity  and  briskness,  and  approach 
terous  to  endeavour  to  imitate  the  flavour  of  much  nearer  to  the  nature  of* foreign  spirits. 
Coniac  brandy  with  an  essential  oil,  procured  Where  the  mchisses  8|)irit  is  brought  to  the 
from  the  lees  of  Bourdeaux  wine.     When  the  common  proof-strength,  if  it  bo  found  not  to 
llarour  of  the  brandy  is  well  imitated  by  a  pro-  have  a  suHtcient  vjnosity,  it  will  be  very  proper 
per  dose  of  the  essential  oil,  and  the  whole  re-  to  add  some  dulcified  spirit  of  nitre ;  and  if  tlie 
doced  into  one  simple  and  homogeneous  fluid,  spirit  be  clean  worked,  it  may,  by  this  addition 
other  difficulties  arc  still  behind:  the  flavour,-  only,  be  made  to  pass  on  ordinary  judges  for 
though  the  essential  prt,  is  not,  however,  the  French  brandy.     Great  quantities  of  this  spirit 
only  one  J  the  colour,  the  proof,  and  the  soft-  are  used  in  adulterating  foreign  brandy,  rum, 
ness,  must  also  be  regarded,  before  a  spirit  that  and  arrack.     Much  of  it  is  also  used  alone  in 
perfectly  resembles  brandy  can  be   procured,  making  cherry- brandy  and  other  cordials  by 
With  regard  to  the  proof,  it  may  be  easily  nc-  infusion;    in  all  which,  many,  and  perhaps 
complished,  by  using  a  spirit  rectified  above  with  ju«;tice,  prefer  it  to  foreign  brandies.  Me- 
proof;    which,  after  being   intimately  mixed  las^jcs,  like  all  other  »ipirits,  is  cniirelycolourlcM 
with  ihe  essential  oil  of  wine,  may  be  let  down  when  first  extracted  ;  but  distillers  always  give 
to  a  proper  standard  with  fair  water  :  and  the  it  as  nearly  as  pO'Sible  the  c>lour  of  foreign 
loftoe^s  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  obtained  spirits. 

by  distilling  and   rectifying  the  spirit  with   a  In  this  manner  wc  may  imitate  foreign  spirits 

gentle  fire;  and  what  i-*  wanting  of  this  critc-  of  all  kinds.    Thus  if  Jamaica  rum  be  our  ob- 

non  fn  the  liqMor  when  first  made,  will  be  su|)-  ject,  instead  of  French  brandy,  it  will  only  be 

plied  bv  time :  for  it  must  he  remembered,  that  necessary  to  procure  some  of  the  tops  or  other 

It  it  Ume  alone  that  gives    thi:>  property  to  useless  parts  of  the  sugar-canes,  from  which  an 

French  brandies,  they  being  at  first  acrid,  foul,  essential  oil  being  drawn  and  mixed  with  clear 

ind  fiery.     But  with  regard  ^)  the  colour,  a  melas^es  spirit,  will  give  it  the  true  flavour;  or 

pirlicular  method  is  required  to  ioiitaie  it  to  at  least  a  flavour  as  true  as  a  spirit  not  totally 

perfectifui,  which  um*  be  eflecied  by  means  of  divested  of  all  ess<jitial  flavour  of  its  own  can 

treacle  or  burnt  su-.{ar.     The  treacle  givos  tke  pos^jibly  communicate.     The  principal   diffi- 

?»irit  a  fine  colour  nearly  rcbembling  that  of  cully  tlherefore  nuist  still  lie  in   procuring  a 

reach  brandy;  but  as  its  colour  is  dilute,  a  spirit  totally,  or  neirly,  free  from  all  flavour  of 

luge  quantity  uiust  be  used.   This  is  not,  how-  its  own.     The  spirit  drawn  from  the  refuse  of 

ever  attended  with  any  ba<l  con>cquences  ;   for  a  sugar-house   has   been   commended    as  su- 

QOtwilhstanding  ihe  spirit  is  really  weakened  by  pcrior  to  that  drawn  from  melasses  ;  though  it 

this  addition,  yei  the  bubbIe-pro(»f,  the  ceneral  is  very  probable,  that  to  procure  ati  absolutely 

chteriun  of  spirits,  is  greatly  mended  by  the  flavourless  spirit  is  impossible.     The  only  me- 

tciuciiy  imparted  to  the  liquor  by  the  trccle.  thod,  therefore,  of  imitating  foreign  spirits  is. 

The  spirit  also  acquires  from  liie  mixture  a  by  choosing  such  materials  as  will  yield  a  spirit 

tveetidh  or  lu^ciou^  taste,  and  a  fulness  in  the  flavoured  as  much  like  them  as  po'^bible  ;  and 

mouth;  both  which  properties  render  it  very  the  materials  most  rtcom  upended,  and  probably 

>gretable  to  some  p^Utes.     A  much  smaller  the  best  that  can  be  u'^ed,  are  raisiss. 

Jn^ntity  of  burnt  sugar  than  of  treacle  will  In  the  process  of  obtaining  Holland  gin,  the 

t  sufficieot  for  coiooring  the  time  quantity  Dutch  distillers  first  intertnix  an  unequal  quan- 

qf  tpiriu:    the  taste  is  also  very  difl'erent ;  tity  of  malt  ground  to  a  meal,  and  rve;  some 

far,  iaitead  of  the  sweetness    imparted  by  prefer  that  tlie  former  should  predominaiCj  aud 
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ome  ihat  the  Idtler  should.   Before  thU  inter-  as  in  j.  grand inoruni.    Distinct  or  ifpirtfe 

nuxture  takes  place,  however,  each  snUstance  anthers,  as  in   most  flowers;  contrislca  with 

is  to  be  made  into  a  thin  batter  or  lob,  first  connate. 

with  a  very  small  portion  of  cold  water,  and  DISTINCTION.  *.  {dhfinciio,  Latin.)  I, 

then  a  larger  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  The  act  of  discerniiipr  ont-  as  prefciable  10  the 

then  suffered  to  ferment  by  the  addition  of  a  other  (Shahpvare).   2.  Note  of  difference.  3. 

sufficient  quantity  of  yeast,  for  the  space  of  Honourable  note  of  superiority.     4.  That  by 

about  eight  and  forty  hours.     The  iluid    is  which  one  differs  from  another  {Locke).    5. 

rendered  just  dilnte  enough  for  the  purpose  of  Difference  regarded  (Dryden).    6.  S^wiauoo 

distillation  without  endangering  it«  burning  of  complex  notions  (.SfZ/oitspf  are).    ?.  Di vision 

to  the  bottom  of  the  still.     By  these  means  into  different  parts  (jDrycfen).     8.  Notationof 

they  commodiously  reduce  the   processes  of  difference  between  things  seemingly  the  same; 

brewing  and  fermenting  to  one  common  opera-  discrimination  iNorris),  Discernment;  jodg- 

tion.    By  using  cold  water  to  wet  the  malt  ment. 

uniformly,  all  dancer  of  clogging  the  spending  Distinction',  in  logic,  is  an  assembla^eof 

of  the  tap  would  oe  necessarily  avoided  ;  but  two  or  more  words,  whereby  disparate  thinpi 

here  is  no  occasion  to  do  any  thinj;  more  than  or  their  conceptions,  are  denoted, 

sttfflciently  dilute  the  wash »  con»istin^  of  the  l^ere  are  three  kinds  of  distinctions,  talun 

whole  of  the  grain,  thin  enough  to  be  ferment-  from  the  three  different  modes  of  existence, 

ed  and  distilled  together,  by  which  means  the  real,  modal,  and  rational.  The  first  is  that  be- 

spirit  of  the  bran  and  husky  parr,  as  well  as  of  twccn  two  substances,  or  the  modes  of  two 

the  flour  of  the  grain,  are  completely  extracted,  substances.    The  second,  or  modal   distinc- 

yet  their  wash,  compared  with  oun,  is  al)out  tion,  is    that   between    several    things,    one 

three-eighths  thinner.    For  these  reasons,  they  whereof  mav  exist  without  the  other.  Dot  not 

obtain  more  spirit  from  their  grain  than  we  do,  vice  versa,  tne  other  without  that.    The  tbinl, 

and  ot  a  better  quality,  with  not  half  the  trou-  or  rational  distinction,  is  that  between  several 

ble  taken  by  our  distillers.  things  which  are  really  one  and  the  same,  and 

To  rectify  this  spirit  into  HoIIand-gin,  which  whereof  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other; 

constitutes  the  next  process,  add  to  every  twenty  nor  vice  versa,  the  other  without  this :  raeb  b 

gallons  of  spirit  of  tne  second  extraction,  about'  that  between  a  thing  and  its  essence,  betwccQ 

the  strength  of  proof  spirit,  three  |x>unds  of  the  essences  and  properties,  &c.    Of  this  dis* 

juniper  berries,  and  two  ounces  of  oil  of  juni-  tinction  some  authors  admit  two  kinds:  the 

per,  and  distil  with  a  slow  fire,  till  the  feints  one    barbarously  called    rationis    ratiocinate, 

begin  to  ascend ;  than  change  the  receiving  can.  having  some  foundation  in  things,  as  when  wt 

This  produces  the  best  Kottcrdam-gin.     An  distinguish  the  justice  of  God  from  his  mercy; 

inferior  kind  is  made  with  a  still  less  uropor-  the  other  called  rationis  raticionantis,  which 

tion  of  berries,  sweet  fennel-seeds,  ana  Stras-  has  no  foundation  at  all,  and  therefore  u  by 

burg  turpentine  without  a  drop  of  juniper  oil.  many  rejected.     (Chauvin). 

This  last,  as  also  a  better  sort  though  still  in-  DISTI'NCTIVK.  u.   (from    dUtinci.}    1. 

fcrior  tothatof  llottcrJtim,  is  |)roduced  in  very  That  marks  distinction  or  difference  {Pope). 

large  quantities  at  Welsoppr.  2.  Haviiijjr  ihc  power  to  distinguish  and  discern ; 

DISTVLLATORY.  a.  (fionxdistU.)     Be-  judicious  (/^o;r;ii. 

longing    to   distillation;    Ubed   in   diatillation  DIS'FI/NCTIVELY.  at/  Particularly;  not 

(Boyle).  confusiiUv  {Sltak>peare). 

DISTILLED    WATERS.     Sec    Pmar-  niSTf'NCTLY.   ad.   (from   distinct.)    I. 

MACY.  Not  confusedly  {Siw/on).  2.  Plainly  ;  clearly 

DISTl'LLKR.  *.  (from  dislil.)   l .  One  who  (Drydtn). 

practices  the  art  or  trade  <.f(listillin-  :/i^y/r).  DISTPNCTXESS.  s.  (from  distinct.)    I. 

2.  One  who  niakcb  and  yAU  ]K*rni(-it>ij>>  and  in-  Nice  observation  of  the  difference  birtween  dif- 

flammatory  spirits.  fcrent  ihinj^a  (/?ay).     2.  Such  discrimination 

By  Stat.  3  (too.  III.  c.  .'i.  «.  I?,  person^  who  of  things  as  makes  them  easy  to  be  obsenr- 

scll    liquors  chargeable  with  duty,  and  rli>til  ed. 

spirits,  are  deemed  common  disiiller».  ;ind  are  To  DISTINGUISH,  tr.  a.  {distinguo,  Lai.) 

liable  to  surveys,  pcnaltii's,  &c.     Sot*  I'ixnsK.  1.  To  note  the  diversity  of  things  XlJookcr), 

DlSTl'LMENT.   i.   Or*'"*   diy^il.)     That  ».  To  separate  from  others  by  some  mark  of 

M'hich     is    drawn    by   diilill.iiion  :     </i)bnlcle  honour  or  preference  iPriur).     3.  To  di\ide 

(Shakspeare).  by  notes  or  diversity  {Bnrne!).     4.  To  know 

DISTI'NCT.   a.    {dislinclu^    Lntiji.)      l.  one  from  another  by  any  mark  or  note  of  dif- 

Diflerent ;   not   the   same    {SliHin^flftf).     2,  fcrence  ( /ra/Z^).     j.  To  discern  critically  ;   to 

Separate;  Xmn^,  apart  (7 i//c;/io«).     3.  (.i*;.»r;  \\.\fS^  {Shakspeare).     (>.  'I'o  constitute  difl'er- 

unconfused  (Afi//on).     4.  Spoiled;  varict^^tcd  ence ;    to  specificate  (Locke),    ?•   To  make 

{Milton).  6.  Marked  out ;   s|>ccihcd  (Mil/on).  known  or  eminent. 

Distinct  leaves,  in  botany.     Folia  dis-  To  Disti'nguism.  v.  n.  To  make  distinc- 

tincta.    Quite  separate  from  cacli  other.    Con-  tion  ;  to  find  or  shew  the  difference  (Chiid), 

trastcd  with  connate  :   as   in  scveni   of  the  DISTi'NGUlSHABLK.  a.  (from   distin* 

mcMmbryanthema.     Distinct    leaHtts,  as   in  gm>A.)  I.  Capable  of  being  distinguiahed(//a/r). 

jasminurn  officinale;  contracted  with  conflueui,  2,  Worthy  of  note  ;  worthy  of  reganl  {Sioi/i), 
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DISTI'NGUISHED.piir/jVip.a.Emiiient;  recorery  of  rent  in  arrear;  and  the  effect  of  it 

transd-fidcnt ;  extraordiMnr  {Rogers),  is  to  compel  the  narty  to  replevy  the  disireu, 

OI^I'NGUlSHER.f.'(froin  dittinguish,)  and  contest  the  uking  in  an  action  asainit  the 

1;  A  judicious  observer;  one  that  accurately  distrainer;  or,  which  is  more  usual,  to  com* 

discerns  one  thing  from  another  il}ryden).  2.  pound  or  pay  the  debt  or  duty  for  which  he 

He  that  separates  one  thing  from  another  by  wan  distrainerl.     3  Black.  (J. 

proper  marks  of  diversity  (firairn).  Distress  infinite,  is  a  process  commanding 

,  OlSTrNGUlSHlNGLY.  md.  With  dis-  the  sheriff  to  distrain  a  person  from  time  to 

tiDCtion;     with     some    mark    of   preference  time,  and  continually  afterwards,  bv  taking  hit 

iPope).  goods,  by  way  of  pledge,  to  inforce  the  perform* 

DISTI'NGUISHMEXT.   i.  Distinction ;  ance  of  mmething  due  from  the  party  distrain. 

observation  of  difference  (Graunt).  ed  utmn.    Generally,  it  is  provided  thatdistresi 

Tp  distort,  v.  a,  {disiarlus,  Latin.)   I.  »ball  be  reasonable  and  n;oderaie;  but  in  case 

To  writhe ;  to  twist ;  to  deform  by  irregular  of  distress  for  suit  of  court,  or  for  defect  of  ap- 

motionf  {Smith),    9,  To  put  out  of  the  true  pearance,  in  several  cas^  where  this  is  the  only 

direction  or  posture  {TiUotson).     3.  To  wrest  method  of  enforcing  trompliance,  no  distress 

from  the  true  meaning  {Peacham),  can  be  immoderate;   because,  be  it  of  what 

DISTORTION.  M,  {dhlorfio,  Latin.)    Ir-  value  it  will,  it  cannot  be  sold,  but  shall  be  im- 

regular  motion  by  which  the  face  is  writhed  mediately  restored  on   satisfaction   made.     3 

or  the  parts  disonlered  {Prior).  Black.  2.SI. 

To  DISTRA'CT.  v.  a.  part.  pn«s.  diitrnrt-  Who  may  distrain  for  rent.    By  the  common 

ed\  anciently  dutraughi,  {dislractust,  I^tin.;  law  and  the  various  statutes  in  favour  of  this 

1' To  pull  different  ways  at  once  Cl^'ou?")-    2.  species  of  remedy   for   recovery  of  rent,   all 

To  leparate;  to  divide  (Shakspeare).    a.  To  i>ersoii.<>  having  the  n-vrriion  or  remaiiMler  of 

turn  from  a  single  direction  towards  various  landn,  &c.  after  the  di-teriuinatiuu  of  the  par« 

points  {Souih),    4.  To  fill  the  mind  with  con-  ticular  efratc,  or  existing  term  therein,  may  of 

trary  considerations;  to  perplex;  to  confound  oimmon  right  distrain  for  rent  in  arrear,  with- 

{Lpcke),    b.  To  make  mad  {Bacon).  out  «)ny  clause  fur  that  purjjose  couuiued  io  the 

DISTRA'CTEDLY.  ad.  (from  distract.)  Itase.     Co.  Lit.  I4«. 

Madly;  frautickly  {Shakspeare).  What  may  or  may  not  be  distrained.    Every 

DISTRA'CTEDNESS.  s.  (from  distract.)  thing  u|ion  the  preiitiMs  is  liable  to  the  land- 

The  state  of  being  distncted ;  madness.  lord's  di«tress  for  rent,  whether  they  are  the 

DISTRA^CTION.  s,  {distraction  L^tin.)  I.  effects  of  a  tenant  or  a  stranger,  because  of  the 

Tendeiicy  to  different  parts  {Shakspeare).     2,  Hen  the  landlord  has  on  them  in  respect  of  tlie 

Coofuaioo ;   state  in  which  the  attention  is  place  where  the  gf>ods  ate  found,  and  not  in 

caHcd  different  ways  {Dry den).    3.  Perturba-  respect  to  the  person  to  whom  they  belong. 

tion  of  miod  {Tatter).    4.  Madness ;  frantick-  Co.  Lit.  47.  3.  Bur.  160S.  3  Durnf.  and  East, 

nesf;  lots  of  the  wits;  vagrancy  of  the  mind  60l. 

{Attmbury).    b.  Disturbance;   discord  {Cla"  Things  not  distrainable  are,  tools  of  a  man's 

rrw^wi).  trade,  corn  sent  to  a  mill,  a  horse  sent  to  a 

To  plJjl'KA'IN.  v,a.  (from  distringo,  Lat.)  smith's  shop  or  in  a  common  inn,  cloth  at  a 

To  seize ;  to  lay  hold  on  (Shakspeare).  taylor's,  Roods  in  the  hands  of  a  carrier.  I  Salk. 

To  DiSTRA^jir.    17.    ft.   To    make   seizure  249.    1  Esp.  Ren.  SO(j.    4  T.  R.  669.     Dogs, 

{Marvel),  rabbits,  beasts  of  the  plough,  milk,  fruit,  and 

DISTRAINER,  s.  He  that  seizes.  things  fixed  to  the  freehold.    3  Black.  8  and 

DISTRA'INT.  s.  (from  distrain.)  Seizure.  9-     4  T.  R.  b(iQ.    But  beavts  of  the  plough, 

DISTRA'UGHT.  part.  a.  (fnim  distract.)  and  working  tools,  not  actually  in  use  at  the 

Distracted  {Caudm).  time,  may  be  distrained,  if  there  is  not  sufficient 

BISTRES.  J.  {distresse,  French.)  I.  The  without  them.   4  T.R.  5O9.    So  may  wearing 

act  of  leaking  a  le^^al  seizure  {Spenser).    8.  apparel  not  actually  in  use.     1  Esp.  Rep.  C0($. 

Compulsion,  by  which  u  man  is  assured  to  ap-  Money  in  a  bag  sealed  may  be  distrainee!. 

pear  in  court,  or  to  pay  a  debt  (Coweit).     3,  Horses  and  carriages  sent  to  sund  at  livery 

The  thing  seized  by  law.   4.  Calamity;  misery;  are  di&trainable  Iw  the  landlord.    3  Bur.  249i. 

misfortune  {Shakspeare)-  By  2  W.  and  iCf.  it  is  provided,  that  where 

DitTKBSS,  in  law,  the  ukins  of  a  personal  any  goods  or  chattels  shall  be  distrained  for  rent 

chattel,  out  of  the  (KMsession  of  the  wrons-doer,  due  on  any  demise,  lease,  or  contract  whatso- 

inlo  the  custody  of  the  person  who  is  injured,  e\'er,  and  the  owner  shall  not,  within  five  days 

to_  procure  a  satisfaction  for  the  wrong  com-  next  after  such  distress  taken,  and  notice  there- 

milted.     It  is  of  two  kinds;  cattle  for  trespa>s-  of,  and  of  the  cause  of  the  taking  left  at  the 

ing,  for  doing  damage  ;  or  for  nonpayment  of  dwelling-house,  or  other  most  notorious  place 

rent  or  other  duties.     But  the  most  usual  in-  on  the  premises  charged  with  the  rent,  reple\'y 

jury  for  which  a  distress  may  be  uken  is  that  the  suiine,  that  then,  at  the  expiration  of  the 

of  nonpayment  of  rent.  said  fire  days,  the  distrainer  may,  with  the  as* 

A  dtatresa  mav  now  be  taken  for  any  kind  of  sistance  of  the  sheriff,  under-sn<*riff,  or  con- 

itat  in  arrear,  the  detatnin(|^  uf  which  beyond  stable,  cause  the  goods  and  chattels  so  distrain* 

the  day  of  payment  is  an  initinr  Io  him  that  it  ed  to  be  aopraised  by  two  sworn  appraiien,  and 

cmillcd  to  recdTC  it    4  U.  II.  c.  98.    This  sold  for  tne  best  price  that  can  be  got  for  the* 

U  the  matt  oommoa  aad  best  remedy  for  thf  tame,  towafdt  tatitfiictioa  of  the  rent  for  which 
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the  mid  goods  arid  chattels  have  been  diitrain-  DLSnTRrBUTiVELY.  ad*  (fro^  iMkh 

cdy  and  tbe.cosU  and  charges  of  such  distress*  the.)  1 .  %  distribution.    2.  Siudf*  ^/uua^ 

appraisement^  and  sale;  leaTing  the  overplus  larr[y  (iTao/rrr).                                  *  «  * 

(irany)  in  ihehaudftofthesaidsherifi,  orcon-  Ul^TRICTr.  5.  ((2i«/ric/icf»  Latin,}  l.Tbi 

stable*  for  ihe  use  of  die  owner.  circuit  within  which  a  man  may  be  riwBpslW 

By  stau  S  W.  c.  5»  pn  any  |)Ound  breach,  or  to  appearslnce  iCoitell),    ii.  Circuit  of  autlbp» 

retootts  of  goods  distrained  for  rent*  the  persons  rxty ;  province  {Addison),  3.  Rt^on ;  couoliyj 

grieved  thmby  shall,  in  a  special  action  on  the  terriinrv  {Biaekmare), 

case*  recover  ti:eble  damages  and  costs  against  DISTHrCTlON.    i.    {duiridms,   Latin.} 

tfae  offender*  or'against  the  owner  of  the  gpods*  Sudden  display  ( Collier). 

if  th^ are  a&erwaida  found  to  have  come^tohb  DlSllllNbAS*   a  writ  direoCed  to  At 

\mt  or  possession.  sheriff*  or  other  officer*  commaodiog  hiia  It      ' 

■  DiSTftESS  FQ4L  PEKALTI19.   By  S7  G.  II.  distrain  one  for  a  debt  to  the  hioflU  OT:folM 

c.  90.  s.  1*  io  aU  cases  where  any  justice  of  the  appearance  at  a  certain  day.    See  puTAlM^      f 

peace  shall  be  required  or  empowered  by  any  Distkiiigas  juxatorbs*  a  writ  aiis^ 

act  of  parliament  to  issue  a  warrant  of  distress  to  a  sheriff*  whereby  he  is  commanded  lOffb* 

for  the  levying anj  penalty  inflicted*  or  any  sum  train  upon  a  iuiy  to  aopear*  and  to  retvm  i«Bi| 

<Mf  modey  diretlfed  to  be  paid  by  such  act*  it  on  their  lands,  &c.  for  non-aopeanoct.    lUs 

shall  be  lawful  for  the  justice  granting  such  writ  issues  for  the  sheriff  to  have  their  bow 

warrant*  therein  to  order  and  direct  the  goods  in  court,  Ike.  at  the  return  of  the  writ, 

and  chattels  so  «p  be  distrained  to  be  sold  and  To  DISTHU'ST.  v.  a.  (cft«  and  Irsif.)  To 

disposed  of  within  a  certain  time  to  be  limited  regard  with  diffidence;    not  to  troat  (JP^ 

in  such  warrant;  so  as  such  time  be  not  less  dom). 

than  four  days,  noc  more  than  eight  days ;  un-  Distru'it.  «•  (from  the  verb.)  1.  Lov  qt 

less  the  penalty*  or  sum  of  money  for  which  credit;  loss  of  confidence  (JiUliom),    €•  Soi* 

the  distress  shall  be  made*  together  with  the  picion ;  want  of  faith  {Dry den). 

reasonable  charges  of  taking  and  keeping  such  DISTRU^TFU  L.  a.  (du/rKt/  and  JUL) 

dtitrcsa*  shall  be  sooner  paid.  1.  Apt  to  distrust;  suspicious  (Bpy/O*  S^Mol 

To  DiSTRE^ss.  t;.  a.  (from  the  noun.)    l.  confident;  diffident  {Gow.  qfT^ngm)*  3^Btf> 

To  prosecute  by  law  to  a  seizure.  S.  To  harass ;  fident  of  himself;  timorous  (Papa), 

to  make  miserable  (i)w/ervfiofiiy).  DISTRlJfSTFULLY.  luj.  In  a  diatiMlU 

•  DISTRESSFUL,  a.  {dittress  and    full.}  manner. 

lidiserable;   foil  of  tfoobie;   full  of  m'isecy  DISTRUOTnJLNESS.  #.   The  ilaie  of 

(Pope).                I beiug  distrustful ;  want  of  confidence. 

To  plSTRIfBUTE.  a.  a.  (disirilmo,  Lat.)  To  DISTU'RB.  v.  a.  {ditturho^  low  Lalia.) 

To  divide  among  more  than  two;  lodnlout;  1.  To  perplex;  to  disquiet  {QollUr).    8.  To 

to  dispen^ate  (iS^fiMer).  confound;  to  put  into  irregular  iBOtions.    3« 

DISTRIBUTER,  f.  One  who  deals  out  any  To  interrupt;  to  hinder.    4.  To  turn  off  fnM 

thing;  a  disfwiiser  {fVcodward).  any  direction  {Milton). 

DISTRIBUTION,  s.  {disirihulio^,  Latin.)  Disturb b.  *.  (from  the  verb.)  Confusion; 

1.  The  act  of  clisiribiitin^  or  dealing  out  to  tuniuliuary  cmuioii  (Mi/ton). 

others;  di«»i)eiwati()n  {Swi/t).  2.  Act  of  giving  DISTL'UBANCE.  *.  (from  disturb.)     I. 

in  charity  {Attnhury).  Perplexity ;    inierruption    of   a    seiiled    state 

Distribution,    in    architecture,    relates  {Locke),     2.  Confusion  ;  di>or(ier  of  thoughts 

either  to  the  plan,  or  the  ornanients:   I.  It  {Wntls).       3.    Tumult;    violation    of    peace 

denotes  the  dividing  and  dispensinsi  the  several  {Milton). 

parts  and  members,  which  enter  into  the  plan  DISTU'RBER.  s.  (from  disturb.)      1.  A 

of  a  building.     2.  it  denotes  a  judicious  or-  violator  of  peace ;  he  that  causes  tumults  and 

derhr  placing  of  the  ornaments  in  any  order  or  public  ^disorders  {Glanville).     2.  He  that  in- 

cdince.\  jures  tranquillitv  {Shakspeare) . 

Distribution,  in  rhetoric,  a  kind  of  de.  To  DlSTU'IlN.  v.  a.  {dis  ;iu(\  turn.)    To 

scription,   whereby  au   orderly  division    and  turn  off ;  to  turn  aside:  not  in  use  (Danir/). 

enumeration  is  made  of  the  principal  qualities  DISVALUA'TION.  i.  (dtr  and  veUuniion.) 

of  the  subject.     David  supplies  us  with  an  ex-  Disgrace;  diminution  of  reputation  {Bacon). 

ample  of  this  kind,  when  in  the  heat  of  his  in-  To  DISVAXUE.  v.  a.  To  under\'alue  (G- 

dignation  ajcainst  sinners,  he  gives  u  description  ofTongur). 

of  their  iniquity :  *'  Their  throat  is  an  open  To  DISVE'LOP.  v.  a.  {developer,  French.) 

sepulchre;  t)iey  flatter  with  their  ton;rues;  the  To  uncover. 

)>oison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips;  their  mouth  DISU^NION.  s,  {dis  and  union.)     1.  Sepa* 

is  full  of  cursing  and  lies;  and  their  feet  u'rc  ration;  disjunction  {Granville).    2,  Breach  of 

swift  to  shed  blood.**  concord. 

Distribution,  in  priotLng,  the  taking  a  '/o  DISUNIHTE.  v.  a.  {dis  And  unith.)     I. 

form  asunder,  separating  the  letters,  and  dis-  To  separate;  to  divide   {Pope).     2.  To  part 

posing  them  in  the  cases  again,  each  in  its  pro-  friends  or  allies, 

per  cell.    See  Printing.  To  Disuni'tb.  v,  n.  To  fall  asunder;   to 

DISTRI'BUTIVE.  a.    (from   distribute.)  become  separate  {South). 

Phat  IS  employed  in  assigning  toothers  their  DISU^NITY.  .y.  (c/d*  and  loit/y.)  A  state  of 

porticos ;  that  allots  to  each  his  claioi  {Drjf.).  actual  separation  (More^, 
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DISU'SAGE.  1.  idis  and  usage.)  The 
|7<uSual  ce«sation  of  uac  or  custom  {Hooker). 

DISUSE,  f.  (Jtiand  use.)  1.  Cessation  of 
wsci  desuetude  ^Addison).  2.  Cessation  of 
cotttMn  iArbuth?ioi). 

To  Disv^sB.  V.  a.  1.  To  cease  to  make  use 
0^  \,Drud^n).     2.  To  disaccustom  {Dryden.) 

Tq  DISVOUCH.  r.  a.  {dit  and  vouch.)  To 
JimtQf  the  credit  of^   to  contradict   (6Via4- 

DlSWl/TTED.  a.  {dit  and  tnil.)  Deprived 
of  the  wits;  mad:  not  in  use  {.Drayton), 

DIT.  J.  idichi,  Dutch.)  A  ditty  ;  a  poem  ; 
atone:  obsolete  (^Spenser). 

DIl'A^nON.  *.  idiiaius,  Latin.)  The  act 
if  enriching  {Halt), 

DITC;U.  1.  (»ic,  Saxon.)  1.  A  trench  cut 
Ml  in  the  ground,  usually  between  fields  {Ar* 
iMthmat).  2.  Any  Ions;  narrow  rectplacle  of 
vatcr  V  Bacon).  3.  Diich  is  used,  in  coni|>osi* 
lion,  of  any  thin^  worthless,  or  thrown  into 
dttchi-s  iSiakipeare), 

Ditch,  in  forufication,  called  also  foss,  and 
mnat,  is  a  trench  dug  round  the  rampart,  or 
wall  of  a  fortified  place,  between  the  scarp  and 
eoooterfearp. 

Ditches  are  either  dry,  or  wet,  that  is,  ha?- 
la^  water  in  tticm ;  both  of  which  have  their 
particular  advantages.  The  earth  dug  out  of 
the  tbich  serves  to  raise  the  raaipart. 

The  ditch  in  front  should  be  of  such  breadth 
Vs  that  tall  trees  may  not  reach  over  it,  being 
from  12  to  24  faihoais  wide,  and  7  or  8  feet 
deep.  The  ditches  on  the  sides  are  made 
smtlrr.  But  the  most  general  rule  is  perhaps, 
that  the  dimensions  of  the  ditch  be  such  as  tiiat 
the  earth  dugout  may  be  sufHcieni  to  build  the 
raiDjiart  of  a  proper  magnitude.  The  space 
wmetimes  left  between  the  rampart  and  ditch, 
being  about  6  or  8  ^t,  is  called  the  l)erm,  or 
Ibt,  kcrvios  to  pass  and  ref>ass,  and  to  prevent* 
the  earth  troa  rolling  into  the  ditch. 

To    Ditch,     r.  a.     To    make    a    ditch 

DiTCH-»BLivBREO.  a.  Brought  forth  in  a 
<Sitch  iSkakspemre). 
DITCHER,    s.    One   who   digs    ditches 

DITUYRAMBIC,  something  that  relates 

tA  the  iliihyrambus.     We  say  a  dithyrambip 

nnc,  dithyrambic  )ioet,  diihyrambic  heat,  &c. 

A  comp<wiid  ditb}rambic  word,  Mr.   Daciec 

ebaerresv  has  sometimes  its  beauty  ;ind  force. 

SoxBe  nioderns  call  com|)Ositions  which  are  in 

the  ta>te  of  an  ode,  only  not  distingiiislted  into 

ftrof>he9«  and  consisting  of  all  kinds  of  \ersc 

iodinemHly*  dithyrambic  odes. 

DiTMTRAMBfc,  is  sometimes  adjectivcly, 
to  9t^cnifv  wild,  or  enthusiastic. 

DlTftYll AMBUS,  £i.9vpatxSoc,  iu  the  an- 
cient poetry,  a  hymn  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
full  of  traus))ort,  and  poetical  ra^e. 

The  measure,  which  is  what  distinguishes 
this  kind  of  poetry,  is  said  to  have  been  invent- 
ed by  l^ithyrambus,  a  Thebao  :  but  Pindar  at- 
tributes it  to  the  Corinthians ;  and  the  modem 
^nsok>gists  fvmish  us  with  artoihcc  origin  of 
the  wQrd. 
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In  effect,  the  verse  might  be  called  thus  ffom 
the  god  it  was  consecrated  to,  who  himself  waa 
named  pithyrambus,  either  on  account  of  hia 
having  been  brought  twice  into  the  world,  ac« 
cording  to  the  fable  of  Semele  and  Jupiter,  or 
by  reason  of  his  having  triumphed  twice,  from 
^i;,  twice,  and  ^pm/^^^,  triumph.  Be  this* as 
it  will,  the  ancients,  we  are  told  by  Aristotle 
and  Horace,  gave  the  appellation  dithyrambus 
to  those  verses  wherein  none  of  the  common 
rules  or  measures  were  obser\'ed ;  much  like 
those  calleil  by  the  French  vers  libres^  by  the 
Italians  versi  scioUi^  and  b^  the  modern  Greeks 
politici,  a  name  they  give  to  prose,  whicU 
these  verses  resemble  more  than  poetry, 

DITONE,  DiTONUM,  in  music,  an  inter- 
val comprehending  two  tones,  a  greater  and 
a  less.  (See  Int'krval  and  Tonb.)  The 
word  is  formed  of  itf,  twice,  and  voyof,  tone. 
The  rati6  of  the  sounds  that  form  the  ditonc  it 
of  4  to  5 ;  and  that  of  the  semi*ditone,  of  ^ 
to  6. 

DITRIGLYPH,  in  architecture,  the  space 
between  two  triglyphs. 

DriTANDER,  in  botany.  See  Nastur- 
tium and  DicTAMNUs. 

DITTANY,  in  botany.     See  Orioanuat. 

DiaTIED.  a.  (from  ditty,)  Sung;  adapted 
to  music  (Milton). 

DIITO,  in  books  of  accounts,  often  written 
d*.  signifies  the  same,  viz.  as  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle.   

DITTON  (Humphry),  an  eminent  mathe* 
mntician,  was  born  at  Salisbury,  May  29, 
1676.  Being  an  only  son,  and  his  father  ob- 
serving in  him  an  extraordinary  good  capacity, 
determined  to  cultivate  it  with  a  gix>d  educa- 
tion. For  this  purpose  he  placed  him  in  a  re- 
putable private  academy  j  upon  quitting  of 
which  he,  at  the  desire  of  his  father,  though 
against  his  own  inclination,  engaged  in  t^e 
profession  of  divinity,  and  be^an  to  exercise  hif 
function  at  Tunbridge,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
where  he  continued  to  preach  some  years; 
during  which  time  he  married  a  lady  of  that 
place.  Biit  a  weik  constitution,  and  the  death 
of  his  father,  induced  Mr.  Ditton  to  quit  that 
profession.  And  at  the  persuaaion  of  Dr. 
Harris  and  Mr.  Whiston,  both  eminent  ma- 
thematiciaiib,  h^  engaged  in  the  study  of  ma- 
thematics ;  a  science  to  which  he  had  always 
a  strong  inclination.  In  the  prosecution  of 
this  science,  he  was  much  encouraged  by  the 
success  and  applause  he  received  :  being  greatly 
esteemefi  by  the  chief  professors  of  it,  and  par- 
ticularly by  sir  Isaac  Newton,  by  whose  inte- 
rest and  recommendation  he  was  elected  master 
of  the  new  mathematical  school  in  Christ's 
hospital;  where  he  continued  till  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1715.  Mr.  Ditton  pub- 
lished several  tracts  on  different  subjects  :  but 
is  most  iMted  for  his  Treatises  on  the  New 
Law  of  Fluids,  and  on  Perspective,  his  Instil 
tulion  of  Fluxions,  and  his  \aU\able  Discourse 
on  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

DITTY.  1.  (dic/ii,  Dutch.)  A  poem  to  be 
sunff ;  a  song,  generally  of  a  ))en:>ive  cast. 

Dl  U,  an  island  at  \Jt\Q  eniraace  of  the  gulf  of 
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Cambny,  in  the  Deccan  of  Hindustflii,  three  riety  offorfiis;  multiformity.    4.  Change;  al* 

miles  long  and  one  broad.   On  it  is  a  large  for-  teration  (Ilale). 

tificd  town  of  the  same  name,  built  of  free-  To  DIVE'USIFY.  v.  a.  {divergifier,  Fi.) 

?tone  and  marble,  and  containing  some  line  I.  To  make  different  fi^m  another ;  to  dbtin- 

churches,  erected  by  the  Portuj^uese.    l^t.  SO.  gnish  ;  to  discriminate  {Addison),  8.  To  makt 

43  N.     liOn.  69.  52  E.  different   from    iiseifj   to    vary^   to  vari^tt 

-    DIVA  LI  A,  a  feast  held  amonu  the  ancient  iSidnctf). 

Romans,  on  the  twenty-first  of  December,  in  DlVKRSIFYING,  in  rhetoric,  iaof  infi- 

honour  of  the  goddess  Volnptia,  or  Angerona.  nite  sen  ice  to  the  orator ;  it  is  an  aooomplisk- 

It  is  sometimes  called  Angeronalia.  ment  essential  to  his  character,  and  ma?  filly  b^> 

DIVAN,    a    council-chamber,    or    court,  called  the  subject  of  all  his  tropes  and  ficoRi. 

wherein  justice  is  administered,  in  the  eastern  Vossius  lays  down  six  ways  of  diTeni^riD^  a 

nations,  particularly  among  the  Turks.    Divan  subject.     1.  By  cQlarging  on  what  vros  uriiAy 

is  an  Arabic  word,  signifying  the  same  with  mentioned  before.     2.  By  a  conciae  eoumcra- 

sopha  in  the  Turkish  dialect.    There  are  two  tinn  of  what  had  been  insisted  on  at  length.  3. 

sorts  of  divans,  that  of  the  grand  signior,  called  By  adding  something  new  to  what  is  repeated. 

the  council  of  state,  which  consists  of  seven  of  4.  By  repeating  only  the  principal  beads  of 

the  principal  officers  of  the  empire;  and  that  what  had  been  said.    5.  By  tranapoaiDg  tba 

of  the  grand  vizir,  com|K>sed  of  SIX  other  vizirs,  words  and  periods.    6.  By  imitating  theak 

or  counsellors  of  state,   the  chancellor,   and  Voss.  Rhet.  lib.  v.  p.  281,  seq. 

secretaries  of   state,   for  the  distribution    of  DIVE/RSION.  s.  (from  iivfr/.)  l.Thead 

justice.  of  turning  any  thing  off  from  itscx>urse  (BacM). 

DiVAir-BEGHi,  the  superintendant  of  jns-  2.  The  cause  by  which  any  thing  is  turned  from 

tice  in  Persia,  whose  place  is  the  last  of  the  six  its  proper  course  or  tendency  (Deniaai).    9. 

ministersof  the  second  rank,  who  are  all  under  Sport;  something  that  unbends  the  mind  by 

the  athcmadauler  or  first  minister.  turning  it  off  from  care  {Waller),  4.  (In  war.) 

To  DIVA'RICATE.    v,  n,   {divaricaiut.  The  act  or  purpose  of  drawing  the  enemv  off 

Lat.)  To  be  |>arted  into  two;  to  becoiiie  bifid  from  some  design,  by  threatening  or  atlacting 

{Woodward),  a  distant  part. 

To  Diva'ricatb.  V,  a.  To  divide  into  two  DIVERSITY,  s.  {diversU^,  Fr.  divtrntn^ 

{Grew),  Lat.)    1 .  Difference ;  dissimilitude ;  uolikeneai 

DIVARICATION.  #.  {divaticatio,  Latin.)  {Arbulhnot),     2.  Variety  {Rogers).    3.  Dii- 

I.  Partition  into  two  {Hay),    2.  Division  of  tinct  being;  not  identity  (Lodfe).    4.  Varia* 

opinions  {Brown).  gation  {Pope), 

roDlV£.v.a.(bippan,Saxon.)  l.Tosink  DI'VERSLY.  ad.  (from  diverse.)     I.  In 

voluntarily  under  water  (Dr^c/en).     2.  To  p[o  different  ways;   differently;   variously  {W§i» 

tinder  water  in  search  of  any  thing  {Raleigh),  ton).    2.  In  different  directions  {Pope), 

3.  To  go  deep  into  any  question,  doctrine,  or  To  DIVE'RT.  v,  a.  {diverto^  Lat.)     1.  To 

science    (Blackmore).     4.  To  immerp^e  into  turn  off  from  any  direction  or  course  (Locif). 

any  business  or  condition  {Shakspeare).     5,  2.  To  draw  forces  to  a  different  part  (Daww). 

To  depart  from  observation ;  to  5»ink  {Skak-  3.  To  withdraw  the  mind  {Philips).     4.  To 

speaic).  please;   to  exhilarate  {Swift). 

/oDivE.  r.G.  To  explore  by  diving  (D^n-  DlVEaiTER.   s.    (from   the   verb.)    Any 

ham).  thinji  that  diverts  or  alleviates  {fFalton), 

To  DIVE'LL.  t'.  a.  (divelh,  Ut.)  To  pull;  DIVERTICULUM,    {diverticulum).    A 

to  separate  ;  to  sever  (Brown),  nial-fonnation  or  diseased  appearance  of  intes- 

DI'VER.  s.  (from  dive.)     I.  One  that  sinks  line,  in  which  a  portion  of  intestine  goes  out  of 

voluntarily  under  water  {Pope).     2.  One  that  the  regular  course  of  the  tube;  and  thereby 

goes  under  water  in  search  of  treasure  {Wood-  forms  a  deviation  from  the  usual  course  of  the 

ward).     3.  He  that  enters  deep  into  know-  alimentary  canal, 

led^e  or  study  {Woffon).  Diverti'culum  Nucxri.      The  opening 

Diver,  in  ornithology.  SeeCoLYMBUs.  through   which  the   round  lisraments  of  the 

To  DIVK'RGE.  v.n.{divergo,  Ij^iin.)    To  uterus  pass.     Nuck  asserted  tnat  it  remained 

tend  various  ways  from  one  point  (Newton).  open  a  lonji  time  after  birth  ;  to  these  openings 

DI VF/RGENT.  a,  (from  divergensy  I^itin.)  he  jcavc  the  name  of  diverticula. 

Tending  to  various  parts  from  one  point.  To  DlVERTl'SE.  v.   a.   {diver/iser,   Fr.) 

DIVERGING  SERIFS,  in   mathematics.  To  plea^^e  ;  to  exhilarate  ;  to  divert  {Drtfdeu). 

'cries,  the  terms  of  which  grow   larji^r  and  DIVE'RTISEMENT.   s.   (direrfinsemeat, 

iiircrcr.  theJarlher  they  an*  continued.  Fr.)     Diversion  ;  delight  j  pleasure   {Goverm» 

DPVr.RS.  a.  (diversuSf  Lat.)  Several ;  sun-  ment  of  the  Tongue). 

dry;  more  than  one:  out  of  use  (//7///^//>V  DIVE'RTIVE.  n.  (from  divert.)     Recrca- 

DIVE'RSE.  a.  Cf/u'fr>«5,  Latin.)     1.   Dif-  live;  amu'^ive  ;  exhilarating  (Rogers). 

fcrcnt   fro'u   another  (Daniel).     2.  Different  /"o  DIVE'ST.  i;.  a.  (rfrrr.v/ir,  Fr.)  Tostrip; 

from  itself ;  multiform  (lien  Jonson).     3.  In  to  make  naked  ;  to  denude  (Denham), 

different  directions  (Pope).  DIVE'STURE.  s.  (from  divest.)     The  act 

DI  VERSI  FICATK^N.  s.  (from  diversify.)  of  putting  off  (Boyle). 

;.    The  act   of  changinj^  forms  or  cjualitiea  DIVI'DABLE.  a.  (from  rfivirff.)  Separate; 

(Boy/f),    2.  Variation;  variegation.     3.  Va-  difftieut-,  ^itcd:  nox.  \xx^  {Shakspeort). 


DI\TDANT.  a.  [from  dividf.)  Different; 
■nnie:  doi  in  use  iShahpeare). 
TVDIVI'DE,  B.  a-  (iriio.  Latin.)   i.  To 

Kone  whole  into  difl'frcnl  pi«CFi  l^Ori/drn. 
U).  S.  To  Kpiralc ;  to  keep  auar't,  by 
■mi£de  S9  n  puiitiuD  between  iDrydea).  3- 
To  ifaiaiule  by  disciinl  {Luit).  4.  Tn  deaL 
•M;  m  pjvi;  ill  (.haics  {Loeic}, 

Tb  Diti'ne.  e.  n.  I.  To  pirl:  to  «itndfr. 
t,Totimk  fiifTfhWm  (Shahpean). 

DIVIDEND  OF  STOCKS.  U  a  thaic  or 
IfCBSnioti  of  llie  intrretl  of  ilocka  creeled  on 
lidibc  tundt,  >i  ihc  Suuih-sca,  ^c-  ilivided 
WtODg,  sad  paid  to,  tlie  iiock-holders  half- 
mrlr. 

'  T^e  amount  of  unclaimed  dividends  remain- 
ag  in  (he  hancU  of  the  Bank  of  England,  pre- 
tMi  to  tite  year  IJiO,  icldom  exceeded 
M,gOCi^;  ti<  increoie  since  ihflt  period  will 
r  from  the  following  extract  from  an  ac 
U^  bdure  the  House  of  CoDJinoti). 
£■-      s.     d. 

On  July,  S,  17Sfl 102,075     4  Ilj 

,  I7(^,.. a77.9?8    6    Sj 

.  1779 314,88S     8     31 

_  .  I7fli> S47,3l'f'   iG     fij 

;t7B)r  ■«  let  wnt  passed,  inthurising  the 
"Id  advmce  out  of  the  unclaimisl  diii- 
In  ibmr  hand*  500,04I0/.  for  the  public 
'     -"Ith  a  proTitinii  that  if  the  sum  in 
■  •bould  be  reduced  under  (>O0,0(l0/. 
■MMmt  thotild  he  repaid  them.    In  con- 
~  ofllic  piihlicaiiouofihe  names  of  the 
rt  of  the  dividends  then  unclaimed,  a 
ible  part  of  them  were  receited,  and 
ailnnced  to  gmernmenl  thus  became 
276.730/.     The  amnuiit  of  unclaimed  di- 
idi  .has  aecumalaied  considerably,  being 
On  April  1,   ](|06 jTl, 835,865 

—  July  1  i,003,igg 

—  Udober  I l,0R7,778 

—  January  I,  1807-- l,01fj,338 

In  eun<«|uence  nf  this  areai  increaie,  the 

buk.  in  \»on,  advanced  the  further  sum  of 
MW.OUO/  ftir  the  public  service,  on  condition 
ttal  the  balance  in  their  hands,  on  this  ac- 
emmt,  ahoutd  never  be  reduced  below  10(),(K)0/. 
OlvinivD,  in  thi:  university,  signi6es  that 
pwt  o*  tlure  which  every  one  of  the  felloivs 
ejoaOy  diiide  amon^  tbemielies  of  their  yearly 

^DlvlDGKP.  ill  arithmetic  and  algebra,  the 
tier  icitcii  10  be  divided. 
[Vl'Deit ,.  (from  ifiMi^e.)  1.  Tiiai  whicb 
fiBnjr  thing iAlo pieces  (DJgf'y).    S.  Adit. 
{be  who  dral*  out  lo  each  his  share 
3.  A  diiuniter  [$ict/7],     4.  A  parti- 

'iIHNgTITsTOUMENTS,  arc  con- 
t»  inveiiied  for  the  purpose  of  making 
wnh  scciiiacy  (he  ^dualions  upon  agtronomi- 
ol  anil  niallicmiliCBl  insiruineiii:>.  A  very 
U>(erc*uag  biitury  of  the  various  methods  dc- 
vbnl  for  ibis  purnose,  from  the  lime  of  Dr. 
Hoeke,  down  loihejcar  17S6.  iigivenbyMr. 
Juacaton,  in  (he  I'hd.  Transac.  vol.  Ixxvi. ; 
tfac  Mew  Abbdgincni,  \o\.  svi.  p.  30— 


DIVI'DUAL.  a.  (rfiuirfuui.  Lat.)  Divided ; 
shate<l  or  participated  in  common  with  otheTs 
CJtfi7(nn). 

DIVINATION,  implies  the  knowledge  of 
tilings  obscure  or  future,  which  cannot  beat' 
tained  by  any  natural  means.  It  was  a  received 
opinion  amnn^  ibe  heathens,  tbnt  the  gods  were 
wont  to  converse  familiarly  with  some  men, 
whom  they  endowed  with  extraordinary  pow. 
CIS,  and  a'dmiticd  to  the  knowledge  of  iheir 
councils  and  designs.  Plato.  Ari^iode,  Plu- 
tarch, Cicero,  and  aihert,  dividedivinaiioniiito 
two  species,  vi«,  natural  and  artificinl.  The 
former  was  so  called,  because  T>ot  aiiuincd  by 
any  rules  of  art,  bat  infused  or  inspired  into  the 
diviner,  willioul  his  taking  any  farther  care 
about  it  ihoTi  to  purify  and  prepare  himself  for 
the  reception  of  the  divine  afflatus.  Of  thit 
kind  were  all  lhi>se  who  delivered  oracles,  and 
foretold  future  events  by  intpiration,  without 
observing  external  signs  or  accidentt.  These- 
cond  species  of  divination  was  called  artificial, 
because  it  was  nut  obtained  by  immediate  in- 
spiration, but  proceeded  uiiou  cerialii  expcri< 
mentd  aud  observations  arbilrarily  instituted, 
and  mostly  superstitions.  Of  thu  sort  there 
were  v»rio<is  kinds,  as  by  sacriticps,  cotroil), 
flame,  cakes,  flour,  wine,  water,  birds,  lots. 

In  Holy  Scripture  we  Rnd  mention  made  of 
nine  diffcrFni  kinds  nf  divination.  The  lirit 
performed  by  the  inspectiou  of  planets,  stars, 
and  ctouils;  it  \i  supposed  (0  be  the  piactisers 
of  this  M'hnni  Rloaes  calls  pso.  mtoitm,  of  pn,' 
anan,  cloud,  Deuler.  ch.  xviii.  v.  10,  2. 
Those  whom  the  pmphet  culls  in  Ihc  same 
place  arm  mcnachesch,  which  the  Vulgate  and 

¥'nerality  of  iiilerpreieis  render  ausur.  3. 
hose  who  in  the  same  place  are  called  waj, 
mecaicheph,  which  the  heptuagini  and  Vul- 
gate imiislaie.  "  a  man  given  10  ill  pnteticct," 
4.  Such  authors  whom  Muses  in  the  same 
chapter,  ver.  11,  calls -^31  AAu/>er.  A.  Those 
who  consult  the  spirits  called  Python  ;  or,  ai 
Moses  expresses  it,  in  the  same  book,  Sm  Stt, 
'*  ihme  who  8>k  <iuesiions  of  Python."  (i. 
Witches  or  magicians,  whom  Moses  calls  ^rp, 
judconi.  7.  Those  wbo  comuh  the  dead ;  ne. 
cromancers,  g.  The  prophci  Hssea,  chap.  iv. 
vet.  13,  mentions  such  as  consult  staves,  *Jtii 
'rtm;  which  kind  of  divination  niav  be  called 
rhabdomancy.  9.  The  last  kind  of  divination 
menlioiied  in  Scnptuie  is  hepatoicopy,  or  the 
con  si  df  ration  of  the  liver. 

Divinntion  of  all  kinds  was  neceHatkly  made 
an  occult  science,  which  naturally  remained 
ill  the  hands  of  the  prieslt  and  prie'sieasei,  the 
magi,  the  soothsayers,  &C,  Much  10  the  h»- 
nour  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  nure  doc- 
trines of  C'Urisiianiiy,  and  the  >ptrit  at  philoto- 
pliy,  which  become  every  day  more  diffused, 
equally  concur  in  banitiilng  these  visionary 
opinions  j  though  there  ace  still  a  few  impoa- 
loriof  the  lowest  order  thai  pr.-iciisc  iheir  fraud) 
on  the  iiinonini  and  unthinking. 

DIVI'NE.  u.  (divtnu,,  Lai.)  1.  Patinktng 
of  thenaluruofGod  {Vrydrn).  9.  Proceed- 
iiig    fioui    Gud ;    not    naiuisl ;    not   human 


D  I  V  D  I  V 

(Hooker),     3.  Excellent  in  a  supreme  degree  miing  an  in^Tcdiblc  length  of  time  andcr  w«Uf. 

(Davies).    4.  Prc^aaeful  :  divining  ;  prescieni  Tf>e  mo't  r.inuikabU-  instance  of  this  kind  w  tb« 

(Milton)                      o         '               =» '  «  famous  Sicilian  <liver  Nioolo  Pescc,  who,  accofd- 

l^«^./J»    .    I      v  ,«•.,.:  tor  Mf  »ho  fTncf%#»l  .    t  >"«:  to  t!:e  inarvciloos  account  given  by  Kircber, 

Divi  NB.  5.  I.  A  m.m.ter  of  the  go  pel      a  ^^           ^.^  .^^^^^^      ,^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^.  ^^     ^^ 

P"e,^SJ.*/*!^^?y'"^"    f^^r    ^^'.n     /      ?  at  last  it  br.aM.ehi;  almost  natural  element.  Hit 

skilled  in  divinity  ;   a  tlieolof^ian  (/>«//«;«).  ^^, .    ^^.  ^^^^  frrqncniU  kno.vi.  to  .|umk1  five  dajr* 

To  Dl vi'NE.  u.  a.  {(liutno,  Lai.)  I  o  fortlel ;  ;,,  ^^,.  ^- ^^^  ^,.  ^,,g  waves,  witliont  any  other  pio. 

to  foreknow  ;    to  presage  (Shakspcare),  visions  than  the  6sli  which  ht  caught  th^'fe  and  aU 

To  Divi'nE.  v,n.  I.    To  utter  prugnostica-  ^aw.     He  often  swam  over  from  Sicily  into  Cala» 

tion  iShakspcare).     2.  To  feel  presages  {S'lak-  hria,  a  tempestuous  and  dangerous  pa*i<a^e,  cam 

speare),     3.   To  conjecture^  to  gucas  iCran-  ryiug  letters  from  the  kin^;    and  u&  freqm-ialy 

Xiille),  swam  among  the  gulphn  of  the  Lipari  iilands,  no 

DIVI'NELY.  ad  (fcom  divine.)    l.By  the  way  apprehensive  of  danger.     "  In  order  (sayf 

aeency  or  influence  of  God  {UcnlUy).    '/,  Ex-  Kircher)  to  aid  th.se  powers  of  eudun.i?  ni  the 

cellently;  in  the  ^upreme  decree  (.Tfi//o«).    3.  de.p,  nature  seen.ed  to  have  ass.st..  him  m  a  very 

1             -^  '             ^'           \  ',     r  4  iJi       \  extraordinary  manner:  for  the  spaces  bctu  con  ni« 

^^MTA?V^  V  r^'i^  '  ^r^  (/^c/.yi.c;«)  fi.,;er/and  toes  weve  .•ehbed,a.  m  a  gooM. ;  a.«l 

Dl V  I'N  LNLSb.  *.  (from  dwme.)    J .  Divi-  ^.^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^          capaciousthai  he  coaU 

niiy;pariicip;monufthc  divine  nature  (Gr^'/r).  ^.^.^^  j,     ^^  j,„^  inspiration,  as  much  breath  ai 

2.  Excellence  in  the  supreme  degree  (SfltfA-  ^.^,,|,|  ^^^^^  j^j^  f„,  a  whole  day.**     At  ira?th, 

Speare).  however,  xte  arc  told,  this  extraordinary  pcrsoa 

DIVI'NER.  5.  (from  lo  divine.)  I .  Oiiv'  that  m^t  his  fate  in  exploring  the  depths  of  Charylidii^ 

professes  divinalion,  or  the  art  of  revealing  oc-  at  the  instance  of  the  kin,; ;  who,  after  he  hiul  onc« 

cult  things  by  supernatural  inean^i  {Brown),  2.  succeeded  in  fetching  up  a  golden  cup  that  had 

Conjecmrer  ;  j^msser  {Locke).  been  thrown  in,  ordered  him  to  repeat  the  experi- 

DlVl'NERESS.  A.  (from(/;u;ifr.)     A  pro-  ment.                                       .      ,.  . 

phciess;  a  woman  professing  divination  (Dru-  The  following  description  of  a  divmg-machine, 

^v      '                      »'              o                             ^  invented  by  Mr.  Bushnell,  of  Connecticut,  IS  given 

J*  „^^^     .                        ^  .           ,.            .  i'l  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Phib^ophical 

DIVING,  the  art  or  act  of  descending  under  Society, 

water  to  r<insidrrah!e  deprh««,  and  abiding  there  a  -pi^^,  external  shape  oflhc  sub-marine  vessel  bom 

competent  time.     The  uses  of  diving  are  very  «,onie  rrsemblance  to  two  upper  tortoise-shells  ol 

considerable^  particularly  in  the  fishing  for  pearls,  equal  ^ize,  joined  together  ;  the  place  of  eutrancs 

corals,  spnnges,  &c.     See  PBARL-nsiiiNG,  &.c.  j^^q  ^he  vessel  being  n'pr^sentod  by  theopeninf 

There  have  been  various  methods  proposed,  and  ^^jg  ^y  ^^e  swell  of  the  shells,  at  the  head  of  ih% 

machines  contrived,  to  render  the  practice  of  div-  animal.    The  inside  was  capable  of  conuinuig  tlM 

ing  more  safe  and  easy.    The  great  point  is  to  operator,  and  air  sufficient  to  s^uppori  him  thirty 

furnish  the  diver  with  fresh  air;  without  which  he  njiimles  'without  receiving  fresh  air.     At  the  bbt- 

must  either  make  a  short  stay  or  pf-ri'ih.     Hence,  ^q^,^  opposite  to  the  entrance,  was  fixed  a  quantity 

^here  there  has  been  oceasicm  to  continue  long  at  of  le'ad  for  ballast.     At  one  edge,  which   wa«  dl- 

thc  bottom,  some  have  contrived  double  flexible  Cecily  before  the  operator,  who  sat  upright,  was  an 

pipes,  to  circulate  air  down  into  a  cavity,  inclos-  ^^^  f^^j.  rowing  forward  or  backward.   At  the  other 

ing  the  diver  as  with  armour,  both  ti»  furnish  air  ^jj^g  ^^g  ^  rudder  for  steering.      An  aperture,  at 

and  to  bear  off  the  pressure  of  the  water,  and  aU  ^^^  bottom,  with  its  valve,  was  designed  to  aHmit 

low  his  breast  to  dilate  upon  inspiration ;  the  freah  ^^ter,  for  the  purpose  of  descending ;  and  two  brass 

air  being  forceil  down  one  of  the  pipes  with  bel-  forcing-pumps  ser^-ed  to  eject  the  water  witbtii, 

lows,  and  returning  by  the  other  pipe.  when  necessary  for  ascending.    At  the  top  tb«rt 

But  this  meth(»d  is  impracticable  when  the  depth  ^^^  likewise  an  oar  for  ascending  or  descending,  or 

surpasses  three  fathoms;  the  water  embracing  the  continuing  at  any  particular  depth.      A    water* 

bare  Iimhs  so  closely  as  to  obstruct  the  circulation  gauge  or  barometer,  determined  the  depth  of  di> 

of  the  blood  in  them  ;  and  also  pres*<ing  so  strongly  5cent,'a  compass  directed  the  course,  and  a  venti- 

on  all  the  junctures  where  the  armour  is  made  |ator  within  supplied  the  vessel  with  fre^  aifg 

tight  with  leather,  that,  if  there  be  the  least  defect  ^^hen  on  the  surface. 

in  any  of  them,  the^water  rushes  in,  and  instantly  'pijg  entrance  into  the  vessel  was  ellipttcat,  tad 

illls  the  whole  engine,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  go  small  as  baixly  to  admit  a  person.     This  en- 

diver's  life.  trance  was  surrounded  with  a  broad  elliptical  iron 

ft  is  said  to  be  a  fact,  that  people,  by  being  ac-  band--  the  lower  edge  of  which  was  let  into  tifce 

customed  to  the  water  from  their  infancy,  will  at  ,^ood  of  which  the  body  of  the  vessel  was  made,  in 

length  bt  enabled,  not  only  to  stay  much  longer  g^ph  a  manner  as  to  gi^e  its  utmo:>t  support  to  tk« 

under  water  than  could  be  supposed,  but  put  on  a  ^odv  of  the  vessel  against  the   pressure  of  tkft 

Kind  of  amphibious  nature,  so  that  they  seem  to  ^ater.    Above  the  upper  edge  of  this  iron  band 

have  the  nse  of  all  their  faculties  as  well  when  there  was  a  brass  crown,  or  cover,  resemblinf  a 

their  bodies  are  immersitd  in  water  as  when  they  |^^^  ^||^  j^s  crown  and  brim,  which  shot  water- 


any  piece  <if  iron  was  thrown  overbonrd,  they  would  band  by  the  operator,  or  by  a  person  without, 

instantly  jump  into  the  sea  after  it,  and   never  xhere  were  in  the  brass  crown  three  round  doon» 

fsiiled  to  recover  it,  notwitlistamline  the  quick  de-  one  directly  in  front,  and  one  on  each  side,  largt 

smnt  of  the  metal.     Even  among  civilized  nations,  enough  to  put  the  hand  through.  When  ope»th«y 

many  persofls  bova  b«en  found  capable  of  conti-  admitted  fresh  air  j  their  tbtttt«rs  ware  ground 


DIVING. 


fw^sctly  tight  into  their  places  with  emery,  hung 

with   iiiiu^cs,   and  secured  in  their   places   when 

rtiui.      There   were  likewiw  several  smu!l  j^lass 

■Tulows  in  the  crowi)^  for  lookit.g  throuj^h,  and 

fcr  admitting  light  in  the  day-time,  with  covers  to 

■tcure   ihem.     There  were  two  tiir-pi}K:s  in  the 

crcwn.    A  ventilator  within  drew  fresh  air  through 

cse  of  the  air-pipcn,  and  discharged  it   into  the 

lower  pare  of  the  vessel;  the  frefth  air  introduced 

b^  ihe    \eoiiUtor    expelled  the  impure  light  air 

dtfsugb  the  other  air-pipe.     Both  air- pipes  were 

fc  ccnv.ructcd,  that  they  shut  themselves  when- 

ciCT  the  water  rose  near  their  tops,  so  that  no 

Vila   cnuM    enter    through   them,   and    opened 

dtem^lvcs  immediately  after  they  rose  ahove  tlic 

mrr. 

The  vessel  was  chiefly  filled  with  lead  6xcd  to  its 
bottom;  when  this  was  sufficient,  a  quantity  was 
|iiactd  within,  more  or  less,  accordint;  to  the 
vcght  of  the  operator ;  its  ballast  made  it  so  stiff, 
iat  there  was  no  danger  of  oversetting.  The 
iCiKl  whh  all  its  appendages,  and  the  operator, 
Vb  sufficient  to  scuJc  it  very  low  in  the  water. 
Abe  at  two  hundred  pounils  of  the  lead,  at  the 
hottnni  for  ballast,  would  be  let  down  forty  or  fifty 
itet  below  the  vessel ;  this  enabled  the  operator  to 
rise  instantly  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  case  of 
iccident. 

When  the  operator  would  descend,  he  placed 
bis  Coot  on  the  top  of  a  brass  valve,  depressing  it, 
by  which  he  opened  a  large  aperture  in  the  bottom 
flf  die  vessel,  through  which  the  water  entered  at 
ha  pleasure;  when  he  hid  admitted  a  sufficient 
<|aiDtity,  he  descended  very  gradually;  if  he  ad- 
■ined  too  much,. he  ejected  an  much  as  was  ne- 
MBBry  to  obtain  an  equilibrium,  by  the  two  brass 
fBTciflg  pomps,  which  were  placed  at  each  hand. 
Whenever  the  vessel  leaked,  or  he  would  ascend 
t»  Ibc  surface,  he  also  made  use  of  these  forcing 
pampf.  When  the  skilful  operator  had  obtained 
U  equiiibriam,  he  conld  row  upward,  or  down- 
*inl,  or  continue  at  any  particular  depth,  with  an 
atr,  placed  near  the  top  of  the  vessel,  formed 
spcin  the  principle  of  the  screw,  the  axis  of  the 
•ir  entering  the  vessel ;  by  turning  the  oar  one 
way  he  rased  the  vessel,  by  tuining  it  the  other 
«iv  bt  depressed  it. 

Agli<>s  tube  eighteen  inches  long,  and  one  inch 
in  diameter,'    sanding    upright,    its    upper    end 
closed,  anil  its  lower  end,  which  was  open,  screwed 
into  a  brass  pipe,    thrt'Ugh  which    the   external 
viter  had  a  pu«<'jee  into  the  gla<;s  tube,  served  as 
1  water-gauge  or  barometer.     There  was  a  piece 
sfccrk,  with  ph:>«phorus  on  it,  put  into  the  water^ 
fsojre.     When  the  vessel  descended  the  water  rose 
m  the  water-gauge,  condensing  the  air  within,  and 
bearing  the  cork,  with  its  phtiAphvirus,  on  its  sur- 
fbce.     By  the  light  of  the  phosphcms,  the  ascent 
of  the  water  in  the  gaiii^e  was  rendered  visible,  and 
Ibc  depth  of  the  vessel  under  water  ascertained  by 
f    t graduated  line. 

An  car-  formed  upon  the  principle  of  the  screw, 
was  fixed  in  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel ;  its  axis  en- 
tered the  vessel,  and  being  turned  ont^  way,  rowed 
itkt  vessel  forward,  but  being  turned  the  other  way 
cuwrd  it  backward ;  it  was  made  to  be  turned  by 
die  hanil  or  foi-t. 

A  raddi-r,  hung  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  vessel, 
criamanded  i(  with  the  greatest  ea<«e.  The  rudder 
va«  ms-Ic  very  elastic,  and  might  be  used  for 
rLWin^  forward.  Its  tiller  was  within  the  vessel, 
« the  operator's  right  hand,  fixed,  at  a  right  angle, 
cs  an  iroa  rod,  which  passed  through  the  side  of 


the  vessel ;  the  md  had  a  firank  on  its  outside  end^ 
which  commanded  the  rudder,  by  means  of  a  rod 
extending  from  the  end  of  the  crank  to  a  kind  of 
tiller,  fixed  upon  the  left  hand  of  the  rudder. 
Raising  and  depressing  the  first- mentioned  tiller, 
turned  the  rudder  as  the  case  lequired. 

A  compass  maiked  with  phosphorus  directed 
the  course,  both  above  and  under  the  water;  an^ 
a  line  and  lead  sounded  the  depth  when  necessary. 

The  internal  ^hapc  of  the  vessel,  in  every  pos- 
sible section  of  it,  verged  towards  an  ellipsis,  as 
near  as  the  dcs«ign  would  allow,  but  every  hori- 
zontal section,  although  elliptical,  yet  as  near  to 
a  circle  as  could  be  admitted.  The  body  of  the 
vessel  was  made  exceedingly  strong;  and  to 
strengthen  it  as  niuch  as  {lossiblc,  a  firm  piece  of 
wood  was  framed,  parallel  to  the  conjugate  diame- 
ter, to  pievent  the  sides  from  yielding  to  the  great 
pressure  of  the  incumbent  water,  in  a  deep  immer- 
sion. 'I  his  piece  of  wood  was  also  a  scat  for  the 
oix:ratr>r. 

Evciy  opening  was  well  secured.  The  pumpa 
had  two  sets  of  valves.  The  aperture  at  the  bot- 
tom, for  adhiitting  water,  w  as  covered  with  a  plate, 
j>crforated  full  of  holes  to  receive  the  water,  and 
prevent  any  thing  from  rhc/uking  ihe  passage,  or 
stopping  the  valve  from  shutting.  The  brass  valve 
might  likewise  be  forced  into  its  place  with  a 
screw,  if  necessary.  The  air-pipes  had  a  kind  of 
hollow  sphere,  fixed  round  the  top  of  each,  to  se- 
cure the  air-pipe  valves  from  injury :  these  hol- 
low spheres  were  perforated  full  of  holes,  for  the 
(lassage  of  the  air  through  the  pipes:  within  the 
air>pipcs  were  shutters  to  secure  them,  should  any 
accident  happen  to  the  pipes,  or  the  valves  on 
their  tops. 

Wherever  the  external  apparatus  passed  through 
the  body  of  the  vessel,  the  joints  were  round,  and 
formed  by  brass  pipes,  which  w^cre  driven  into  the 
wood  of  the  vessel,  the  holes  through  the  pipes 
were  veiy  exactly  made,  and  the  iron  rods,  which 
passed  through  them,  were  turned  in  a  lathe  to  fit 
them  ;  the  joints  were  also  kept  full  of  oil,  to  pre- 
vent rust  and  leaking.  Particular  attention  was 
given  to  bring  every  part,  necessary  for  perform- 
ing the  operations,  both  within  and  without  the 
vessel,  before  the  operator,  and  as  conveniently  as 
could  be  devised;  so  that  every  thing  might  be 
found  in  the  dark,  except  the  water-gauge  and  the 
comfiass,  which  were  visible  by  the  light  of  the 
phosphorus,  and  nothing  required  the  operator  to 
tura  to  the  right  hand,  or  to  the  left,  to  perform 
any  thing  necessary. 

The  inventor  next  pursues  the  subject  under 
the  following  heads: 

1.  Description  of  a  magazine,  and  its  appen- 
dages, (iesigned  to  be  conveyed  by  the  sub-marine 
vessel  to  the  bottom  of  a  shi}>. — In  the  fore  part  of 
the  brim  of  the  crown  of  the  sub-marine  vessel 
was  a  socket,  and  an  iron  tube,  passing  through 
the  sccket;  the  tube  stood  upright,  and  could 
slide  up  and  down  in  the  socket,  six  inches  :  at  the 
top  of  the  tube  was  a  wood-screw,  fixed  by  means 
of  a  rod,  which  passed  through  the  tube,  and 
screwed  the  wood- screw  fast  upon  the  top  of  the 
tube :  by  pushing  the  wood-screw  up  against  the 
bottom  of  a  ship,  and  turning  it  at  the  same  time, 
it  would  enter  the  planks;  driving  would  also  an- 
swer the  same  purpose :  when  the  wood-screw  was 
firmly  fixed,  it  could  be  cast  cfF  by  unscrewing  the 
rod,  which  fastened  it  upon  the  top  of  the  tube. 

Behind  the  sub-marine  vessel  was  a  place,  abo\c 
the  rudder,  for  c:irrying  a  large  i»(jwder  magazine  ; 
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iftkU  wit  mide  of  two  pieces  of  otk  timber^  kfse  Ice  until  he  thought  him  fnfHfkpd|y 

enough,  when  hollowed  out,  tooontain  ISO  ijouiids  put  toy  detign  into  exeeotioD. 

of  powdcr»  with  the  appftratut  nacd  in  firhig  iu  It  reqniml  many  triak  to  Mhi  a 

and  was  Mtuicd  in  i»  pi»ce  l>y  a  icffw,  turned  oy  common  ingenuity  a  akllfhl  opaniar:  the 

(he  0|-eraior.    A  itrouger  pieoe  of  rope  extended  employed  was  very  ingeniooet  and  oode  ~ 

from  the  magaaine  lo  the  wdbd-icrew  above-men-  master  of  the  business,  but  wn  takea  akk  la  di 

cioned,  and   was  fitfteaed  to  both.    When  the  campaign  of  1776,  at  Kev  York,  beiaie  lie  ha4.ak 

wood-screw  was  6iedt  and  to  be  cast  off  from  its  opportunity  to  make  «se  of  Ms  ddO,  andWaNffM^ 

tube,  the  magazine  was  to  be  cast  off  likewise  by  covered  his  healik  sufilciently  afteiwaida. 

unscrewing  it,  leaving  it  hanging  to  the  wood-  3.  Experiments  made  with  a  sab-mailne 

screw ;  it  was  tigliter  than  the  water,  that  it  might  After  varioos  attempts  to  find  an  opcnior  m  tt 

rise  up  against  we  object,  to  which  the  wood-screw  wish,  Mr.  Bushnell  sent  one,  who  appeaiad  mm 

and  iiaelf  were  fastened.  eapert  than  the  rcst»  from  New  York,  toafi^ 

Wicbin  the  magaaine  was  an  apparatus,  coik  gun  ship,  lying  not  far  from  GoveaMM^Idnl  m 

atructcd  to  run  any  proposed  length  of  time,  under  went  under  the  ship,  and  atteoapted  lo  fix  Ite 

twelve  hours;  when  it  bad  run  oat  its  time,  it  un-  wooden  screw  into  her  bottom,  bm  Mrnck,  «« 

pinioned  a  strong  lock  resembling  a  gun  lock,  supposes,  a  bar  of  iron,  which  pasaca  fiia  M 

which  gave  fire  to  the  powder.    This  apparatus  rudder   hinge,  and  it  spiked    oodfer  ll»  iM 

was  so  pinioned,  \hat  it  could  not  possibly  move,  quarter.    Had  he  moved  a  few  Inches,  wUtikW 

tilt,  by  cjisting  off  the  magaaine  from  the  vessel,  might  have  done,  vrithout  rowing^  he  wmdi  ■» 

it  was  «et  in  motion.  bably  have  found  wood  where  Ibe  might  tane  nl 

The  skilful  operator  could  swim  so  low  on  the  the.  screw;  or,   if  the  ship  wcve  slwaihnd 

surface  ot  the  water,  as  to  approach  very  near  a  copper,  he  might  easily  have  pkfeei  kt 

ship,  in  the  night,  without  fear  of  being  disco-  being  well  skilled  in  the  manageaMat  of  the 

vered,  and  migbc,  if  he  choM,  approach  the  stem  in  atcempting  to  move  m  anotbrr  ^afla^  he  lij| 

or  stern  above  water,  with  very  little  danger.    He  the  ship ;  after  aedting  her  in  vain,  fcr  wamm  UiL 

.could  sink  very  qaickly,  keep  at  any  depth  he  he  rowed  some  distance,  and  rote  to  the  Mite^at 

pleaded,  and  mw  a  great  distance  in  any  direction  the  water,  but  foimd  day-light  Imd  adwcad  ift 

he  dcsiretl,   without  coming  to  the  surftcCi  and  fu,  that  he  durst  not  renew  the  attempt.   Ill 

when  he  rcise  to  the  surface,  he  could  soon  obtaia  adventurer  saki  he  oonki  easfly  have  tetfaaite 

a  fresh  supply  of  air,  when,  if  necessary,  he  might  magaaine  nnder  the  stem  of  the  ahip,  atow 

descend  sgHin,  and  pursue  his  course.  as  he  rowed  up  to  the  stem,  and  touched  k ' 

S.  Ckperimenu  made  to  prove  the  natare  and  he  descended.    Had  lie  fastened  it  their,  Ibt'cab 

use  of  a  submarine  vested— The  fint  ezperiment  plosion  of  150  poundt  of  powder  (ilie  q^Hiii 


made  was  with  about  two  ounces  of  gunpowder,  contained  in  the  magaaine)  moat  have 

which  were  exploded  Ibor  feet  under  water,  to  prove  to  the  ship.    In  hb  return  from  the  tUp  «■ 

to  some  of  the  first  perwnaget  in  Connectient  York,   he  passed  near  Gove  aoc^  Uaa^M 

that  powder  would  take  fire  under  water.  thought  he  was  discovered  by  the  eoeaqr  «■  M 

The  second  experiment  wu  made  vrith  two  island ;  being  in  haste   to  avoid   the  dM|V  li 

pounds  of  powder,  inclosed  in  a  wooden  bottle,  lieared,  he  cast  off  the  maeazine,  at  he  limglHift 

and  fixed  under  a  hogshead,  with  a  two-inch  oak  retarded  him  in  the  swell,  which  was  very 

plank  between  the  hogshead  and  the  powder;  the  derable.      After  the  magazine  had  been 

hogshead  was  loaded  with  stones  as  deep  as  it  one  hour,  the  time  the  internal  apparatus 

could  swim ;  a  wooden  pipe  descending  through  to  run,  it  blew  up  with  great  violence, 

the  lower  bead  of  the  hogshead,  and  through  the  Afterwards,  there  were  two  attempts  made  ia 

planic,  into  the  powder  contained  in  the  bottle,  Hudson's  river,  above  the  city,  but  they  eflecied 

was  primed  with  powder.    A  match  put  to  the  nothing.   One  of  them  was  by  the  afore-mentiGaei 

priming  exploded  the  gowdcr,  which  produced  a  person.   In  going  towards  the  ship,  he  loat  righttf 

veiy  great  effect,  rendmg  the  plank  into  pieces;  her,  and  went  a  great  distance  bejrondher:  whm 

demoli«hing  the  hogshead  ;  and  casting  the  stones  he  at  length  found  her,  the  tide  ran  so  strong, Iter 

and  the  ruins  of  ■  the  hogshead,  with  a  body  of  as  he  descended  under  water,  for  the  ship*s  botMNa, 

water,  many  feet  into  the  air,  to  the  astonishment  it  swept  him  away.    Soon  after  this,  the  cnmy 

of  the  spectators.    This  cxi>eriment  was  likewise  went  up  the  river,  and  ])ursued  the  boat  which  had 

tnade  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  gentlemen  above-  thesub-maiine  vessel  on  board,  and  sunk  nwA 

mentioned.  their  shot.    "  Though,  (says  Mr.  Bushnell),  I  tH' 

There  were  afterwards  made  many  experiments  tcrwards  recovered  the  vessel,  I  found  it  irapowl* 

of  a  similar  nature,  seme  of  them  with  large  quan-  ble>  at  that  time,  to  prosecute  the  design  any  hh 

tities  of  powder;    they  all  produced  very  violent  thcr.     I  had  been  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  from  dK 

explosions,  much  more  than  sufficient  (or  any  pur-  beginning  of  my  undertaking,  and  was  now  toy 

pose  had  in  view.  unwell ;  the  situation  of  public  affairs  wassedi. 

In  the  Hrst  essays  with  the  sub-marine  vessel,  that  1  despaired  of  obtaining  the  public  attendee, 

the  inventor  took  care  to  prove  its  strength  to  sus>  and   the   assistance    necessary.     I  was   unabib  » 

tain   the  great  prcsNurc  if  the  incumbent  water,  support  myself,  and  the  persons  I  must  have  can 

when  sunk  deep,  btfore  he  trusted  any  person  to  ployed,  had  I  proceeded.     Besides,  I  found  it  abi^ 

descend  much  below  the  surface :    and  he  never  lutely  necessary,  th  it  the  operators  should  acqaiie 

sufi'ered  any  person    to  go  under  water  without  more  skill  in  the  management  of  the  vesecl,  bcfoie 

having  a  strong  piece  of  rigging  made  fast  to  it,  I  could  expect  success :  which  would  have  faken 

until  be  found  him  well  acquainted  with  the  ope-  up  some  time,  and  made  no  small  additional  ex* 

rations  necessary  for  his  safety.     After  that   he  pence.    1  therefore  gave  over  the  pursuit  Ibrtte 

made  him   descend,   and  continue  at  particular  time,  and  waited  for  a  more  favourable  oi>portn»iiy, 

depths,  without  rising  or  sinking,  row  by  the  com-  which  never  arrived.*' 

pasf.  Approach  a  vessel,  go  under  her,  and  fix  the  4.  Other  experiments  made  with  a  de«gn  10  fin 

wood^ierew  OKntioDcd   before  into  hei  bottom,  shipping. — in  the  year  1777,  Mr.  BnshncU 
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IB  itlSDpt  from  a  while-bbtt  against  tbe  Cerberus 
frigaae,  thfcn  lying  at  anchor  between  Connecticut 
Rfcr  and  ^ew  London,   by  drawing  a   machine 
ig^mtt  taei^det  by  means  of  a  line.    The  niachine 
«M  kadcd  with  powder,  to  be  exploded  by  a  gun- 
lodu  which  wai  to  be  unpinioned  by  an  a;>paratuai, 
m  be  tamed  by  being  brought  alongside  of  the 
fdfUei.     This  machine  fell  in  with  a  schooner  at 
r,  Bttern  of  tbe  frigate,  and  concealed  from 
aglit.    By  some  means  or  other  it  was  fired, 
I  demolished  tbe  schooner  and  three  men ;  and 
tbe  only  one  left  aliTe  overboard,  wbo  was 
op  very  much  hurt. 
After  this  be  fixed  several  kegs  under  witer, 
chuged  with  powder,  to  explode,  upon  touching 
mf  thing,  ms  they  floated  along  with  the  tide :  he 
Ml  them  afloat  in  the  Delaware,  above  the  English 
Amog    at  Philadelphia,    in   December,    1*777. 
■iwas  noacqaainted,  (says  he,)  with  the  river, 
■4  obliged  to  depend  upon  a  gentleman  very  im- 
fafccdy  acquainted  with  that  part  of  it,  as  I  at- 
towards  fkmnd.    We  went  as  near  the  shipping  as 
kednrst  veotore ;  I  believe  the  darkness  of  the  night 
gpmdy  deceived  him,  as  it  did  me.    We  set  them 
sMk,  to  fall  with  the  ebb,  upon  tlie  shipping. 
Had  we  been  within  sixty  rods  I  believe  they  must 
kue  fallen  in  with  them  immediately,  as  I  design- 
ed; but^  as  I  afterwards  found,  they  were  set  adrift 
■nch  too  br  distant,  and  did  not  arrive  until  after 
bdog  detahied  some  time  by  frost,  they  advanced 
m  &  day-dme,  in  a  dispersed  situation,    and 
tader  great  disadvantages.    One  of  them  blew  up 
a  boat  with  several  persons  in  it,  who  imprudently 
kidliil  it  too  freely,  and  thus  gave  the  British 
Att  alarm  which  brought  on  the  battle  of  the 


DiviMo-axLL,  is  a  machine  so  contrived  that 
fke  diver  is  safely  conveyed  to  any  reasonable 
depth,  and  may  stay  more  or  less  time  under  the 
VMer,  as  tlie  bell  is  greater  or  ies^.  It  is  most 
eooveniently  made  in  form  of  a  truncated  cone, 
ihe  smallest  base  being  dosed,  and  the  larger 
tftn.  It  is  to  be  poi«ed  with  lead,  and  so  suspend- 
ed, that  it  may  sink  full  of  air,  with  its  open  basis 
dmvaward,  and  as  near  as  may  be  in  a  sitaation  pa- 
nUd  to  the  horiaon,  so  as  to  close  with  the  sur- 
hcr  of  the  water  all  at  once. 

Under  this  covercle  the  diver  sitting,  sinks  down 
with  the  included  air  to  the  depth  desired  ;  and  if 
the  cavity  of  the  vessel  can  contain  a  ton  of  water, 
inogle  man  may  remain  a  full  hour,  without  much 
iseoQvmiciice,  at  hve  or  six  fathoms  deep.    But 
Ae  lower  he  goes,  still  the  more  the  inclined  air 
esacracis  itself,  according  to  the  weight  of  the 
viirr  that  compressed  it;  so  that  at  thirty-three 
feet  deep,  the  bell  becomes  half  full  of  water;  the 
pmsure  of  the  incumbent  water  being  then  equal 
to  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  at  all  other  depths, 
die  space  occupied  by  the  compressed  air  in  the 
vpper  part  of  its  capacity,  is  to  the  space  filled 
WHh  water,  as  thirty-thrce  feet  to  the  depth  of 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  bell  below  the 
common  surface  of  it.    .\nd  this  condensed  air, 
banc  uken  in  with  the  breath,  soon  insinuates  it- 
self into  all  the  cavities  of  the  body,  and  has  no  ill 
cflbct,  provided  the  bell  be  permitted  to  descend  so 
slowly  as  to  allow  time  for  that  purpose. 

One  inconvenience  that  attends  it,  is  found  in 
the  ear<,  within  which  there  are  cavities  which 
«pen  only  outwards,  and  that  by  pores  so  small,  as 
Abt  to  give  admivion  even  to  the  air  itself,  unless 
tbcy  be  dilated  and  dtstcuded  by  a  considerable 
iurnt.     Hence,  on  the  fii^t  descent  of  the  bell,  a 


pressure  begins  to  be  felt  on  each  ear,  which,  by 
degrees,  grows  painful,  till  the  force  overcoming 
the  obstacle,  what  constringcs  thc^e  pores,  yields 
to  the  pressure,  and  letting  some  condensed  air 
slip  in,  presently  ease  ensues.  Tbe  bell  descend* 
ing  lower,  the  pain  is  renewed,  and  afterwards  it  is 
again  eased  in  the  same  manner.  But  the  great- 
est inconvenience  of  this  engine  is,  that  the  water 
entering  it,  contracts  the  bulk  of  air  into  so  smalt 
a  compass,  that  it  soon  heats,  and  becomes  unfit 
for  respiration :  so  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  its 
being  drawn  up  to  recruit  it;  besides  the  uncom- 
fortable abiding  of  the  diver,  who  is  almost  covered 
with  water. 

To  obviate  the  difEculties  of  the  diving-bell,  Dr. 
llalley,  to  whom  we  owe  the  preceding  account, 
contrived  some  funher  apparatus,  by  which  noc 
only  to  recruit  and  refresh  the  air  from  time  to 
time,  but  also  to  keep  the  water  wholly  out  of  it  at 
any  depth. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  the  minuter  descrip- 
tion of  diving-bells,  we  shall  speak  a  little  of  the 
history  of  such  contrivances.  In  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  we  read  of  a  kind  of  kettle  used  by  divers 
to  enable  them  to  remain  for  some  time  under 
water;  but  the  manner  in  vrhich  those  kettles 
were  employed  is  not  clearly  described.  "  Th^ 
oldest  information  (says  professor  Beckmann)  which 
we  have  of  the  use  of  the  diving-bell  in  Europe, 
is  that  of  John  Taisnier,  who  was  bom  at  Hain- 
ault  in  1509,  had  a  place  at  court  under  Charles  V. 
whom  he  attended  on  his  vojrage  to  Africa.  He 
relates  in  what  manner  he  saw  at  Toledo,  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor  and  several  thousand 
spectators,  two  Q reeks  let  themselves  down  under 
water,  in  a  large  inverted  kettle,  with  a  burning 
light,  and  rise  up  again  yrithout  being  wet.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  art  was  then  new  to  the  emperor 
and  the  Spaniards,  and  that  the  Greeks  were 
caused  to  make  the  experiment  in  order  to  prove 
the  possibility  of  it.'» 

When  the  English,  in  1588,  dispersed  the  Spa- 
nish fleet,  called  the  Invincible  Armada,  part  of 
the  ships  went  to  the  bottom,  near  the  isle  of  Mull, 
on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland ;  and  some  of 
these,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Spanish 
prisoners,  contained  great  riches.  This  informa- 
tion excited,  from  time  to  time,  the  avarice  of 
speculators,  and  gave  rise  to  several  attempu  to 
procure  part  of  the  lost  treasure.  In  the  year 
1665,  a  person  was  so  fortunate  as  to  bring  up 
some  cannon,  which,  however,  vrere  not  sufficient 
to  defray  the  expences.  Of  these  attempts,  and 
the  kind  of  diving-bell  used  in  them,  the  reader 
will  And  iin  account  in  a  work  printed  at  Rotter- 
dam in  16(i9,  and  entitled  G.  Slncturi  Ars  nova  tt 
magna  graiiiatis  ei  UvUutis,  In  the  year  1080, 
William  Phipps,  a  native  of  America,  formed  a 
project  for  searching  and  unloading  u  rich  Spanish 
ship  sunk  on  the  coast  of  Hispaniola ;  and  re- 
presented his  plan  in  such  a  plausible  manner, 
that  king  Charles  II.  gave  him  a  ship,  anl  fiuni«h- 
ed  him  with  every  thing  necessary  for  the  unrter- 
takinq.  He  set  sail  in  the  year  l:i8;> ;  but  bcjn^ 
unsuccessful,  returned  again  in  great  povcity, 
though  with  a  firm  conviction  of  the  possibility  of 
his  scheme.  By  a  subscription  promoted  chiefly 
by  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  the  son  of  the  cele- 
brated Monk,  Phipps  was  enabled,  in  1 687  to  try 
his  fortune  once  more,  having  previously  engaged 
to  divide  tbe  profit  according  to  the  twenty  shares 
of  which  the  subscription  consisted.  At  first  all 
his  labour  proved  fruitless;  but  at  last,  when  his 
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padence  m*  ilmoit  enilretjr  esbiaUtd,  he  w»  m>  Bjf  u  addtlODil  cottttlnneB  It  wh  tauai  jmf 

luckf  u  to  bitng  up,  from  ihe'depih'ol  A^ot  iwabla  for •  Jitcr  to  rd  ont  of  the cagtoe,  m koi 

fcieo  biboma,  u>  nmch  tmxure  ibkt  he  ntnnwd  diMulM  fram  il,  Ab  >lr  bdnc  EoaTC)«(l  ib  hiaa 

to  Rii|Ianilwllb  ItMnluccrfiwDlidnrindthDaHnd  ■  continual  iticim  bj  nnlll  Stsibk  pipa. 
ponndi  ttettins.   OflltfiiUnlltr  hlniidf gtnibont        AKmt  impmnincntiDihcdlTiiig-bcllwaiMdi 

liiteen,  otticn  wmj  twtntf  ttioMtnd,  nd  tbeUake  b^tbe  Uie  Mr.  Spalding,  of  Rdioluish.   TfaiaHB- 

niDCiy  thoDtand  pnunda.    After  he  came  back,  aiructkin  iccmi  ietignei  to  rencdy  aoow  !■■■•• 

Mm'c  petums  endeavoured  to  penuade  the  king  to  nnleneet  of  Dr.  HiUey'i;  which  aic  my  erita^ 

teiie  both  the  ihip  lod  (hr  e:iiE<v  under  a  pmcnce  and  '  of  a  *n7  >|lu«piQ>1i  {*nrtf ncfs  TliM  *« 

tbai  Fblpps,  when,  he  wtieiied  for  hia  majaijr^  I.  Sy  Dr.  tIaiWa  ironwmciionV'ihe  linliaf « 

peitnioion,  bad  rtoi  gnen  aecmMc  tobnaation  raiaini;  of  ihc  bclldcpenda  entkelj'an  the  pttfll 

^-[  the  buiinen.    Ttut  the  li'rni;  ansvKred,  who  tre  ai  ihc  Mrfaif  xif  the  miei;  and  mtt 

-b  gitalneji  of  mmil,  thai  be  hncWFbip)n  belt  even  when  in  ihe  wain  hai  a  mj  cmmlm 

. . __j  ........  — '"-itfricndi  ohle  wcitht,  the  riitinK  il  jiot  onlT-retpjIruapBI 

..   "  .   il    r.    ,.   ,   .  MhiniTef  A 
"  '  '.  I'  II  I    I  .    '  l,aad  ihB>«Nij 

,  ■■..;.:,  ;■,  1  .  ,.  ;,  ,.,../j  M,.  II   .■  -y  pettA.    t-Ja 

*h(W  how  niucti  lir  w.is  tiiiihcd  wiih  tii'.nniliici.  'Ii'-rc  ,irc,  mi  m^iiiy  j.-i'i^  <'t  iIh   :WI,  mctarti* 

Wc  kin>w  nm  The  con«tuciiuo  "f  Phipiw"*  a|i|M-  iie  al  i  i]onil.!fii.ble  dcinh.  liic  fiplfe  of  «lidi 

ratua  i  hut  of  ihc  old  dsiaia  p(  a  dutn;  matobm,  cannM  pnnibly  he  petcclTed  (ii*iii  aho»i,  ihw  ii 

that  which  apprriiche*  ncatcii  u>  the  divln^^ll  d>n|>e>  thai  Haiienl  thrli  ragged  [immiioai/Ba  mf 

h  In  a  book  nn  foitllifatinri  hy  litinni ;  wild  «e-  taxeti  hnld  o(  unc  lir  ihe  edgo  of  the  bdl  ia  ta 

scribes  a  M|uare  br-(  (Multd  ruufld  wuh  iion.  Whic4l  d'lrenl,  and  ihUi  i/virin  rl  brti'rc  aajmpAo^ 

it  fuToiihed  Willi  ffHulowi.  onif  l\n  l  ttnol  ifltXrd  tie  given  lu  ilioie  sbuvc,  ^fhich  wnuld  intaliUrti 

,  w  h  for  Ihe  dim.     Thii  ii>fciiiou*  ciMiinvance  aitcuded  wiili  dw  dLviiatcinn  (.f  the  pcupit  iaii 

'  appe»r«,  hiiwtvn,  to  lie  oliUi  ihan  thai  IibUnh;  b*ll  i  artrf  »<  ii  oid!I  alwiy*  he  unkitDint,  Mif 

ut  luiL  he  iliwE  not  iiiciciid  to  be  the  invantur  trial,  wtisi  kioil  'nf  a  butioin  rhr  tea  bai  ia  14 

of  it*  placK,  It  i<  ptain,  thii  wiihoul  leine-GWHiifMB* 

tn  lite  yew  1617,  rrancii  Krider  |^«e  a  tie-  obviate  ihit  last  dmi;:!*,  ihe  dncnt  in  It.  Bfr 

iciiinion  of  hit  wMer-simnwr,  innai'lirl  td*n  fcr  leyVt  di»i(isliell  i«  nut  ai  all  eligibh 

ilivlng,  boi  which  cannoi  nslly  be  oacd  (ot  that         flow  lh«c  inco: 

puipote..   In  th*  yrai  II'"!,  Witsen  lai^hr,  in  »  SpakMngS  new  en    .    _  ....  ,^._ 

belter  maiinct  than  iny  lA  hw  predeacMM*,  the  hkkhI  fmni  the  fallowing  deM;riptua. '  A  BCD^ 

cnruttucliim  knd  uie  ot  the  divinj-bell;  hot  )M  h  1^'  iS,   R^.  1.   iqirCMnis  a   scciion  «f  the  W^ 

much  initlikeii  when  he  taji  that  i<  wmlnmled  Whifh  i>  made  of  wooit;  r,  r.  aie  Iron  haJMilf 

at   AniWeKUni.     In    U19  appeareit,  toi    lln  Sr«t  lUeini  of  whirh  ii  U  su«|>ciid<:<l  by  ropct  QHl^ 

lime,  IlOtcUrn  woU-knoWTi  tTOrlt  A  moiji  antindban,  and  QAK  r,  and  QS,  a«  espres^ed  in  itae  fi|«Ci^b 

in  nliiuh  ho  not  only  dcncribcil  lhcdTTine-bctl,1iut  are   iion    hook*,   lo  which    are    appeedtd  k^ 

I    pin|ioM<J    snnthrr,    the    impmctirability   nf  wriithu,  that  keep  ihe  mouih  <  f  tbc  Ml  ^^l 

ich  WIS  ifafwnbT  tenia  BemouTli.     when  parallel  iu  ihe  iuilLicr  of  ihe  water,  whrlbo  At 

_ . .^  ,|,jg^  ^^  machine  tikcn  aiio^tthd  h  lijliiet  01  heavis  AM 

cm  of  ihin  nn.  tquul  bulk  <if  w-jicr.     By  vhuc  weighu  ilMk 

nicnuie,  on  wmcn  icmarKa  were  made  tn  the  howevn,  the  bell  would  not  niik:  ano>b»i(Aen- 

Journal   de«   Sjavan*.    To   bim   lueeceded    Dr.  fore  nddrd,  represented  at  L,  and  which  en  bt 

Ualley,  whoie  bell   may   be  lafflciemly   under-  raised  or  lowered  at  pteaiure,  by  meani  of  a  i^ 

itood  from  the  fiilloiring  account,     li  was  inade  pauin;;  over  Ihe  pulley  a,  and  fkilenrd  10  cne  if 

of  wood,  containing  about  lixty  cubic  feet  in  Ita  the  aides  of  the  bill  ai  M.    At  the  bell  desccadi, 

concavity,  and  wii  the  form  ot  a  truncated  cone,  this  weijjhl,  ailed  by  Mr.  Spalding  ihe  hatnM- 

whoK  diimeltr  at  Ihe  top  was  three  fee',  and  at  weight,  hangi  dnwn  a  considerable  way  bclcw  itas 

the  biiiinm  five.     Iiwassu  loaded  with  lead  that  mouth  of  the  bell.     Incate'ihe  edge  (if  ihe  Ml  k 

it  would  RO  ilimn  in  a  perpendieutar  direction  and  caught  by  any  obstacle,  the  balance-weight  il  ■• 

no  other-     In  the  top  wis  a  window  to  let  in  li^ht,  mediately  lowered  down  «>  that  it  m»y  rert  ij" 

and  likewise  a  cock  t<i  let  rui  ihe  hot  air  thai  had  the  botiom.     Ily  this  means  ihe  belt  is  ligbltMi 

been  btealhed;  and  below,  about  a  yard  under  the  so  thai  all  danger  of  oversetting  is  remedied;  t» 

bell,  was  a  stage  su!|icndcil  by  Ihiee  rnpei,  each  of  being  lighter,  niihout  the  bal.ince-wei):hl,  thMM 

which  was  charged  with  about  one  hundred  weight  equal  bulk  of  water,  ii  is  evitteni  ihat  the  bdl  ■>! 

to  keep  i I  steady.     Tu  supply  ait,  Ihe  bell  had  a  rise,  as  far  as  The  length  of  the  rope  aAiseJ  ta  ili 

coU]ile  of  barrels  so  cased  with   lead  as  to  sink  balance- weight  will  allcw  it.     This  weight,  ibof 

when  empty,  each  having  a  liung-hole  in  its  lovreit  fore,  will  serve  as  a  kind  of  anchor  to  keep  the  HI 

pan  Ui  let  in  th^  water  a>  the  air  in  them  con-  ai   any   particular    dqith   which    the  diveia  taq 

densed  on  ihcir  tiescent,  and  to  let  It  out  again  think  necestaiy ;    or   by   palling   it  qoile  up  tM 

when  they  were  drawn  up  ftill  from  below.     To  a  descent  may  be  continued  to  the  very  bottom. 
hole  in  the  uppermost  part  ol  these  vnis  fiaed  a  By   another    very   ingeniulU   contrivance.  Hi 

leathern  trunk  or  hose,   lone  enough  to  fait  bekiw  Spalding    nndereil   it   possible    br    tbe    diven  1 

the  bung-holt,  and  kej<t  down  by  a  weight  in  such  raise  the  bell,  with  all  the  wcisbts  »K>eniVil  »i< 

a  way  that  the  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  barrels  even  to  the  surface,  or  m  atop  K  any  p«rticnl« 

could  not  escape,  unless  the  lower  ends  of  Ihoc  dci)ih,  as  ihcy  think  proper;  and  tbm  thejcw> 

hose  were  first  lifted  up.     These  ail  barrels  were  Hill  be  safe,  even  ibuugh    the  rppe  designed  » 

ma>le  10  rise  cad  fall  like  IWD  buckets  in  a  well;  by  pulling  up  ihc  bel  I  was  broken.     For  this  pBipOi 

means  of  these  barrels  fresh  air  was  continually  the  bell  is  divided  into  two  Cavities,  bnih  ci  wW 

supi4ied    from  above,  and   it  was  done  wiih   10  an  made  as  li^ht   is  possible.     Jutt  above  lb 

much  ea>r,  Ihai  two  men  witb  less  Ihan  half  their  arcond  bnitr>m  EV,  are  small  slits  in  the  bJo  i 

siiciijth  cuuld  |<eifDnn  ill   the  Uboui  itquircd.  the  bell,  thiough  which  th«  water,  entencg  astt 


DIVING    BELLS . 


^'^yiirtttAtj  tva/jri    im-ttUny ^Ujfir-i/u 


ii»,<*i»*KJI-(.*™*.JS«..- 


DIVING. 


fc*D  J^oenda,  dicpUees  tlie  t'u  r 
cd  IB  tu  easily,  wliich  Bit*  out 
Aoi  »r  (be  ciwfc  GH.  Wben 
fim  lucD  ttw  baiiilli!  O,  vhicl 


•ny  IB 


A&PB,  it  cuuld  no  longer  be  diiuhaF^cd  Ihrough 
Uf  orifiCT  H  a*  before.  Whcu  lliii  caviljr  h  lull 
•dmMttt  IhetKli  Hiiki;  bul  when  ■  coniulerabte 
^osntity  of  air  li  ■dmitted  It  riie*.  If  thttefore 
tte  diti'ra  hair  ■  mind  lo  raiae  Ihemaehci,  Ihry 
ttim  the  mail  cock  0,  by  which  ■  CDniinutiicaiiun 
■  made  between  ib«  upper  and  under  cariliee  of 
Ue  bdl.  Tlien>niei]UVD«  Dflhiiia,  Ihat  ■  cjiuntitj 
<A  air  imoedialEly  rnteri  Ihe  upper  carily,  forvci 
m  a  qaanltly  of  Ibe  witrr  Tontnined  in  it.  and 
■bat  nndcn  the  bell  liilliter  by  the  whole  weight 
■(Ihe  water  wlUeh  iadiipUud.  Tl'n<,  ifa  cerlaia 
^■antity  of  air  ii  admitted  into  llie  upper  ca*ilj 
IM  bell  will  deacciMJ  very  >IOwly;  rf  a  trreaur 
^lUflt'ty,  it  H'JI  neither  itceiid  nur  ileiceiid,  tut 
RBwin  auliiHiary  ;  and  if  a  larger  quanliiy  uf  air 
be  (till  admtllcd  it  will  liie  lo  Ibe  lup.  It  i>  to  be 
•ttierved,  buweTer,  tbmt  Ihe  air  which  la  tliua  let 
cot  tutu  Ibe  uptier  cavity  muit  be  immediately  re- 
plarcd  frem  the  air-batiel  i  and  Iheaii  ii  to  be  let 
uil  rrry  slowly,  or  the  bell  will  rise  to  <lw  tup 
with  ao  great  lelocily  that  the  diverl  will  be  iu 
teger  t>(  being  ihakcn  out  of  their  Kail.  But 
1^  iallovins  tbeie  directiona  every  possible  ac- 
Meat  may  be  pteienUd,  and  people  may  defend 
t«  very  great  deplb)  without  the  leatt  apprehen- 
noB  of  danger.  The  bell  alw  become)  so  caiily 
■aaa^eabte  in  the  water,  that  it  may  be  conduct- 
ed fniin  one  place  10  another  by  a  small  boal  wiih 
tU  (nrai«t  eaae,  aod  with  perfect  tafety  to  thote 

loMcmd  of  ffuoden  leata  used  by  Dr.  Halley, 
Xr.  &, -aiding  made  UM  of  ropei  autpended  by 
)n^  U*;  and  on  IheK  ropri  tbe  diteia  may  lit 
•itboul  any  inconveoience.  ThtTK  are  two  wiu- 
4bw>  made  of  thick  itrong  glait,  for  admilling 

hi  laekla,  a..d  OCP  the  deiible  pipe  through 
atakb  (be  air  ii  utlmitlcd  to  tha  bell.  In  Ihe 
awToI  and  defeat  irf  Uiii  caik  tbe  pipe  ia  kept 
dewn  l>y  a  Hnali  appRided  wei|;b(,  as  id  Dr.  Ual- 
'     *  "  tall  poek  by  wliieh  the 


■  hllfbel 


■urk  ii 


Itnr 


a  forcing-gnimp,    TliiawM 


plied  witb  freih  Hi 

UKd  wiih  great  lucceii  at  Kamigaie. 

Several  other  machines  hm  e  been  contiircd  to 
answer  the  purpoiea  of  the  diving-bell;  one  of 

which,  flg.4,n*intented  in  1713,  by  < RoKe, 

esq.  and  published  in  the  UuivctmI  Msf  ntln^ 

The  eniiiiie  is  a  trunk,  or  holluw  vesivl,  of  cop- 
per or  brass,  of  suffleteot  atreiigth  to  rcalil  tha 
pregsores  of  deep  ualers,  and  dimeDsioui  (o  con- 
tain Ihe  bwly  of  a  man,  auppoMd  to  enter  tbereiu 
fret  faremott  bi  t,  bfit  at  the  bearing  of  lii^  kneei, 
■I  I.  Utt  Ihe  more  conteaient  going  belween  rocks 


bolei 


oiiRh,  a 


lafoc 


made  of  tolt 
leather,  lined  wiib  fiae  cloth,  esaolly  la  lit  the 
ditcr,  and  fanleo^d  to  the  body  of  the  engiae  at  i^ 
where  llic  arms  rome  thiough;  which  ii  liltawiM 
defeuded  by  a  tsft  quiUinf,  to  prevent  Ibe  airn* 
from  lieiuK.'bait  by  presmtre,  and  the  •Ircves  frani 
beiueihtiUt  iuto  the  engine ;  di  raprnenli  a  covvr 
to  HI  the  head  of  Ibe  engine,  fattened  duivn  witli 
tvrewi,  and  leather  between  the  horJen,  >a  ai  ts 
prevent  leaking  in  any  deplh  uf  water ;  ah  repre- 
aenti  a  plati^  of  lead,  to  be  lailened  before  the  en- 
gine, in  a  Bliaighl  line,  patting  bclwe<ft  the  armi, 
not  only  as  a  proper  A-eigM.ta  i>iik  Ibe  eiigroe, 
but  a>  a  balance  Iht-ieto;  whereby  the  diver  will 
alnayi  be  kept  in  a  proper  poilure  fdr  wo(kin<, 
and  Ihe  more  ao  by  mcpii*  of  a  block,  or  ciadle, 
(Ujipoied  III  be  futeaed  over  the  lead,  by  ivliieh 
means  the  diver  liaa  not  ooly  the  power  of  hand- 
ling what  it  at  the  bottoin,  but  may  ut  any  iinui 
real  hit  aimt  from  vorki  g  it  the  engine  nipe  by 
whicb  it  ii  let  down  and  hauled  up  a|»n  from  tha 
bottom  ;  i^  i.4  called  tbe  life-line 


due  ilht 


handle  : 


•aya  r. 


botaii 


AuDcxcd  i<  a  reprewotatii 
■g  apparitut,  which,  no  doubl,  wilt  be  readily 
wK«ud  without  any  further  explanation.  Two 
•ir-harrela  are  icprwcnlMl  in  tlili  flgure ;  but  Mr. 
Spalding  waa  of  eoinian  that  one,  capable  uf  con- 
taiMini  thlity  galloni,  is  aufflcient  for  so  ordiaary 

Mr-  Adam  Walker  reeommenda,  for  tbe  par- 
pOMS  nf  d.*iBi,  a  conical  tub  of  wood  tbice  feet 
dial'  !■  r  at  the  bollom,  Iwo  and  a  half  feet  at  tbe 
•«^  and  three  frtl  high,  to  loaded  with  lead  at  the 
hott»n  at  juit  to  tiak  itaelf,  witb  a  amall  seat  for 
Uw  diTCa.  (See  Hlate  S«,  iig.  3.]  A  bent  meUl 
tsbe  t»  attached  lo  tbe  outbid*  of  the  bell,  as  ate, 
triUi  ■  abip-cork  a,  aud  •  Bexible  leathern  tube  lo 
Ike  otbct  cad  at  r  i  Ibit  tube  leroiinales  in  a  furc- 
ims  Kir-pua>p  fattened  to  the  tide  of  a  tbip ;  d  is  a 
■elid  pifion  acted  upon  bya  letete;  upon  (he 
patatt  heina;  drawn  np  the  lit  ruihet  In  at  the 
waive  f,  and  ISUi  the  tiiaee  n ;  in  its  deiceni  Ihe 
wai**  t  ahut*.  and  ihe  conical  vnlve  a  iipent,  and 
ikan  tha  air  it  forced  down  tlie  hot*  into  the  bell. 
Thr  pump  >a  kept  working,  while  tha  diver,  by 
*p«auiieMdahBttiDgUteatup-cuck,  in  Anndatitly 
■■^fbcd  vHb  fcMli  air,  and  tint  vhirh  ii  vitiated 
la  foeeed  oat  althe  bottom  oftlie  brll.  By  a  ma- 
VOL  IV. 


to  take  huM  thereof,  in 
order  to  glre  any  notice  to  Ihe  persons  abovr,  a>, 
by  agreement,  by  giv in I-' a  certain  number  uf  pull  t. 
or  auddrn  twilvbei,  which  ia  immi'diately  felt  by 
(he  perwu  that  hulda  the  line.  The  diver  nan 
txny  under  water  nt  laaat  half  an  hour  at  one 
time,  without  the  help  of  pi|>ar,   or  any  olber 


t  thaaw 


are  two  brass  screw  caps,  oi'  plug*,  both  which  «ro 
to  be  opened  at  *uiin  ai  the  diver  gela  fi-oin  the 


likewue  pump  out  the  water.  In  dc«p  water  Ihe 
diver  ia  forced  to  make  use  of  a  aaddle  on  Ida 
back,  with  a  ridge  touching  the  upper  pari  of  the 
eofina,  whereby  ha  can  keep  hit  aima  at  a  doe  dt' 
■tancc  out  of  the  aogin*,  wbkh  cCherwiM  wodU 
Ik  tbniit  ill  by  the  column  ef  water  preatlDj 
thereon. 

The  apparalu*  conttiucd  by  Mr.  Tonkia  to  ralM 
property  ircui  Ihe  Abergavanny  East-India  akip, 
bui  bren  dctCribed  in  tbe  Mooibly  Magaiine,  #t 

The  machine  itaelf  ia  uprciaed  in  the  engrtV' 
ing,  PL  S8.  bylheegurc^aiidcoiisiitiofabodr 
of  copper  with  iirin  boots  »nd  joints,  aa  in  cvnit 
of  mail.  Tbe  whole  iaOien  covered  with  Uathai, 
Bud  aftarwardt  with  canvas  p^intid  white,  to  di*- 


ftroug,  wnlar-proof  leatber, 


.    Th*  ai 


epll 


■f  fjt  ■igbll 


D  I  V  Dit 

•    ••      • 

ic  about  ei||ht  iochei  (liamctcr»  tnd  glmsed  with ,  sepmbls  the  one  from  the^odwr.  ihm^ 

gla8»  ao  inch  thick.    The  diver,  Mr.  Braitbwait^,'  nef&  of  whieli  turpawet  the  Unapnatiotw-  la 

is  sunk  io  thi»  roachioe  by  means  of  weights,  proof  of  thity  we  may  tint  rocDtioo  coloiiiiitf 

liiteDed  equatorially  round  the  waist  of  the  ma-  substances,  and  particalarty  eermtnCr  whidlft 

ehine»  and  he  is  luKpended  by  tbe  rope,  3,  by  ^^  ^\^  ^f  powder  obtained  from  the  ioiactr 

meausofwhichhUsituatiooiflchaogedatpleasure.  commonly  called  cochineal.    Dilute  rtwH 

4.  is  an  air  tube  commaaicating  with  the  vessel  ^^^y  if  ^his  powder,  to  the  weight  of  abitt 
abore,  by  means  of  whidi  the  diw  gires  his  in-  H  J  by>utnng  it  at  the  bottom  ofa 
stmctions.  and  obtains  his  supply  of  air.                 .  *~La  ?-     L:»L  5.  ^,^,^^  «^«m<I  n*arWm 

1.  repre'senU  the  bull  of  thS  AbetgaTenny,  as  ^«^«'  '^^>^'^^»/^'^'_r_'^^°I?J^gM 

she  Ues  in  ten  fothoma  water,  near  the  Isle  of  poandsof  water}  the  wlonrwinte  so  dj»d 

lH>raand.  •  as  to  be  perceptible  throughout  the  wbolew" 

5.  represents  the  men  who  commonicato  with  .  lume  of  the  water.  The  weight  of  this  wy 
the  direr,  and  act  under  hiaiustmotions.  being  three  hundred  thoiiaancl  iimca  gmiv 

6.  represents  the  men  raising  a  box  from  the  than  thatof  five  centigrammes  of  carmine,  if  N 
wreck  by  means  of  forceps.  be  supposed  that  each  centigramme  of  the  M 

7.  the  poifrer  ef  which  increasea  with  the  weight  mixture  contains  only  two  mokculB  of  ihees-# 
which  is  to  be  raised.  louring  principle,  there  will  be  thnse  niUJMl 

8.  represents  men  on  a  raft  sawing  the  ifecks,  of  visible  parU  in  fivecentigrammerof  caiaht 
and  making  way  for  the  operations  of  the  diver  >  ^hc  impressions  made  uivon  f^wamd 
and  9.  » tbe  saw.  smelling  are  not  lets  proper  than  those  wkidi 

DI  VI'NITY .  ^.  Idivimii,  French ;.  dioM-  aftcl  the  sight,  in  assisting  to  jodge  of  die  A- 

#a#,  Latin.)    I.  Participation  of  the  nature  treme  divisibility  of  whfen  matter  u  soMj^ 

send  excellence  of  God  $  deit)^ ;  godhead  (Slil-  '  Ue.    There  are  bodies  whose  weight  is  scim* 

UnffleH).    2.  God  i  the  Deil^  j  the  supreme  \j  sensibly  altered  after  a  Dong  Interval  of  uafb 

Betog ;  the  Cause  of  causes.    3«  Falae  jpd  during  woich,  all  those  who  ate  foimd  wWi 

iPnor),   4.  Celestial  being' (OUyae).    5,*Iiie  a  certain  distance  inces»antly  eacpemoos  d» 

scienceofdivine  things  j  theology  (iSioAj^artf).  action  of  the  odoriferous  particles  aaansMi 

6.  Something  supernatural  {SiMipeare).  from  the  substance  of  these  bodiea. 

BIVl^SlmJE.  0.  (dhUikUit,  Latin.)  Capa-  .     There  is  taken  from  a  bag,  contained  m^ 

ble  ofbeing  divided  into  paru,  seranble  iBemiJ).  bodies  of  certain  animals,  a  substance,  to  which 

OiyiSlfil'LITY.  t.  (ikMhUitd,  French.)  has  been  given  the  name  of  musk,  and  of  whkh 

Theqnality  of  aditaictiog  divisioo  or  separation  a  single  grain  will  send  forth  a  strong  odotf, 

.of  jMirts  iuiammihy,  during  a  certain  number  of  years,  in  an  laBf- 

The  word  divisibility,  restrained  toits  simple  ment  into  which  fresh  air  is  freqoentlj  arhil? 

•signification/ presents  no  idea  that  ts  not  fltt*  ted.    The  simple  friction  ofa  paper,.jn  whidi 

fectly  known,  since  all  bodies  have  parts  which  a  small  portion  of  the  same  substance  has  hoa 

are  readily  conceived  to  be  separable,  the  one  wrappeo^  will  i^uffice  to  make  a  habit  impaitt 

from  the  other.    But  is  matter  itself  really  di-  fragrant  smelf  for  several  days. 

Visible  to  infinity,  so  that  its  division  does  not  .     Some  operations  in  the  arts  will  funrah  » 

admit  of  any  possible  limits?  or  rather,  is  it  much  more  just  triea  of  the  same  property,  b^ 

constituted,  in  the  ultimate  result,  of  indivisible  cause  their  results  are  susceptible  of  being r^ 

molecules  that  must  be  regardecf  as  simple?  duced  to  calculation.     According  to  the  obffr- 

Here  springs  a  new  sodrce  of  interminable  dis-  vations  of  Boyle,  the  weight  of  a  grain  of  ff^ 

cussions  between  the  partisans  of  the  two  opi-  or  about  63  milligrammes,  reduced  to  Ic9tci» 

nions,  wherein  the  human  mind  has  exercised  will  cover  a  surface  of  50  square  inches;  csfh 

all  iu  subtilty  to  find  arguments  in  favour  of  of  which  will,  of  conseouence,  measure  neaHy 

each,  and  to  oppose  difficulties  to  the  other :  27  millimetres  across ;  out  we  niav  eontei^t 

What  are  called  mathematical  demonstrations  the  millimetre  (about  ^  of  an  inch)  divided  into 

of  the  fff/?nf7e  divisibility  of  matter,  fap  in  their  eight  visible  parti;  this  will  give  46660  litilr 

object;  they  merely  prove  the  infinite  divisibili-  visible  squares  in  a  square  leaf  of  gold,  eich 

ty  of  extension,  in  a  geometrical  sense.    Thus,  side  of  which  measured  27  millimetres;  sn4 

after  having  disputed  much,  and  written  much,  as  the  number  of  these  leaves  is  50,  we  viy 

all  on  the  subject  of  an  atom,  it  is  not  at  all  conclude  thai  a  small  mass  of  gold,  weighioc 

advanced  ;  and  indeed  the  solution  of  the  ques*  only  a  grain,  may  be  divided  into  more  tbia 

tion  itself  would  not  give  one  step  to  the  pro-  two  minions  of  part»,  each  pereeptible  to  the 

gress  of  science.    Let  us  then  banish  from  na-  simple  sight;  but,  by  means  of  a  microicefief 

tural  philosophy  all  questions  so  unfruitful,  as  each  of  these  parta  would  become  as  it  went 

they  respect  the  progress  of  our  knowledge,  leaf  of  gold,  where  the  eye  and  the  compiiti* 
Instead  of  enquiring  whether  bodies  admit  of  tion  would  still  find  subjects  for  their  exerciic* 
infinite  division,  we  would  analyse  them,  as  far       This  division  proceeds  much  fiirther  still,  ia 

as  is  consistent  with  our  own  powers;  and  the  labour  of  wire-drawing  gold.    Takeactf- 

would  deducefrom  the  analyses  such  knowledge  tain  quantity  of  leaf  gold,  in  weight  not  exceed^ 

as  will  diffuse  light  over  facts  previously  regarded  ing  three  decigrammes,  or  about  an  ounce,  9xA 

as  inexplicable.     It  has  been  wisely  remarked,  cover  with  it  a  cylinder  of  silver.    Cause  tbi( 

that  the  bounds  of  experience  and  otobservation  covered  cy  Under  to  passsuccessivelyth  rough  sev»> 

are,  in  relation  to  t^ ,  those  of  nature  itself.  ral  holes  m  a  wire-drawing  iron ;  and,  when  ft 

It  is,  however,  certain  with  respect  to  the  is  reduced  to  a  thread  as  delicate  as  a  hair,  if 

division  of  bodies^  that  in  the  result  parts  are  will  be  covered  on  all  its  points  by  an  extremely 
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ihs  €oat  of  fgjaid  ;  then  let  the  wire  be  flatten-  the  design  of  the  efibrts  of  this  science ;  ifi  th^ 

«i  between  two  steel  rollen.    In  this  state  it  mean  time  we  may  consider  as  simple  the  sub* 

will  form  apUie,  in  length  nearly  equal  to  111  stances  which  we  have  not  ^eC  been  able  x^ 

kvgues,  eacD  of  3000  toises.    But  this  plate  decompose^  and  wisely  imagine  simplicityio . 

WBg  clothed  with  i^  covering  of  gold  on  each  reside  at  the  place  where  observation  stops.  Th^ 

if  its  £ioes,  maj  be  ccHisideira  as  two  pUtesof  curious  reader  mayconsttltfarther.  Good's  trans* 

pU  of  an  extreme  tenoity^  and  placed  mental-  lation  and  notes  on  Lucretius,  Book  II.,  Watu*3 

none  at  the  end  of  the  other.    Moreover,  the  Remnants  of  Time  improved,  sect.  13.,  and 

Modth  of  the  lamina  being  about  I  of  a  line,  Keill,  Introdnct.  ad  Ver.  Phys.Lect.  3,4, and  6 

mt  ■M7  supiHJte  this  breadth  divided  into  two,  DI  VI'SI  RLENESS.  s.  Divisibility. 

■dihos  the  quantity  of  ffold  employed  is  equi-  .  DIVI'SION.  «.  (diviMto,  Latin.)     1.  The 

nlcBt  to  four  plates,  the  length  of  each  of  act  of  dividing  any  thing  into  parts.    8.  The 

vhich  is  about  444000  metres.    Now  if  it  be  state  of  being  divided  iJEtdras)^    3.  That  by 

iBagroed,  that  each  of  the  millimetres  com-  which  any  thing  is  kept  apart ;  partition.    4. 

piim  in  tbts-iength  is  divided  into  eight  parts.  The  part  which  is  separated  from  the  rest  by 

we  shall  have  more  than  14  billions  of  visible  difidmg  (Addison),    b.   Disunion;  discord; 

fBts,  in  a  mass  of  gold  weighing  only  an  difference  {Decay  qf  Piety),    6.  One  of  tbe 

iSBce,  and  which  is  equivalent  to  a  cube  of  parts  into  which  a  discourse  is  distributed 

|dd  whose  side  is  not  more  than  18  millime-  {Locke)»    7>  Spce  between  the  notes  of  mu- 

IMS»  or  5{  Unet  in  length.  sic;  just  time  {Shakspeart)*    8.  Distinction 

Thu  prodigious  extension  of  which  gold  is  {Exodus),    y.  Subdivision  ;  distinction  of  the 

Moeptible  depeoda  upon  its  ductility,  com-  genera  into  species  (iSAaiipeare). 

hiaed  wiih  its  great  density;   two  qualities  Division,    in  arithmetic,    the  separating 

Sfaally  |irecious  for  those  arts  whose  object  is  or  parting  of  any  number  or  quantity  given. 

Is  apply  this  metal  upon  the  surface  of  wood,  into  any  pans  assigned.    Division  may  be  con- 

a^iper,  and  other  substances,  where  it  serves  at  sidered  under  four  different  senses ;  1 .  By  it  we 

siee  both  for  secaritv  and  for  ornament.  find,  how  often  one  number  is  contained  in 

We  shall  add  another  example,  drawn  from  another^    8.  What  part  of  the  dividend  the 

the  stimy  substance  known  by  the  name  of  divisor  is  equal  to.    3.  What  number  or  qnan* 

■ira,  ami  which  yields,  with  ffveat  facility,  to  tity  is  contained  as  often  in  the  dividend  aa 

ikc  opentioa  called  mechanicM  division.     We  unity  is  in  the  divisor.    And  4.  What  num- 

bvc  succeeded  in  detaching,  from  the  original  ber  is  such  a  part  of  the  dividend  as  the  dt- 

picce,  a  plate,  which  instead  of  the  yellowish  visor  denominates.     Under  one  or  other  of 

arioar  natural  to  the  stone,  reflecttrd  a  fine  these  senses,  division  is  always  understood  in 

UaSi  which,  as  we  shall  explain  when  treat-  arithmetic  and  algebra.     For  modes  of  opera<» 

ii^  of  light,  indicated  an  extreme  degree  of  te-  tion,  see  the  treatises  on  Arithmstic  and 

■mty.      Having  eakrulated  the  thickness  of  At grbr  a,  in  the  first  vol.  of  this  work. 

this  plate,  after  a  rule  marked  out  by  Newton,  Division  of  rbpbtekds,  may  be  readilf 

sad  which  we  shall  then  also  make  known,  we  performed  by  these  rules.     1.  If  the  repetends 

feond  it  eqtial  to  43-millionths  of  a  millimetre,  m  the  divisor  and  dividend  are  both  similar  and 

sr  about  l'6-millinnth  of  an  inch ;  hence  it  conterminous^  and  have  no  terminate  parts, 

Mlows,  that  we  might  obtain  S3855  isolated  divide  them  a^i  finite  decimals*    8.  If  they  are 

phles,  by  dividing  a  piece  of  mica  of  the  thick-  not  similar,  make  them  to  begin  and  end  toge* 

Ben  of  a  millimetre,  or  J  of  a  line.  ther ;  then,  if  there  ere  any  terminate  parts  in 

We  eannot  better  terminate  this  article  than  the  divisor  or  dividend,  or  both,  subtract  them» 

Igr  exhibiting  a  %ery  judicious  notion  derived  and  the  remainders  will  be  a  new  divisor  an4 

W  Newton    from   the   svsteni  of  Epicurus,  dividend,  which  divide  as  finite  numbers. 

native    to  the  limits  prescribed   to   the   di-  «      j^.  .  •.  ^^  n#$oi»oo  u«  oe  i? 

viM  Of  bodies  in  the  actual  state  of  things.  ^'  ^>"'^*  ^  ^^^^  ^y  ^*'^ 

Thb  great   philosopher    conceives  that    the  Divisor  35-600000  made  similar 

Sifireme   Being,  in   creating   matter,    form-  p^^^        35-66o0o6e7-9637V3 

cd  it  of  various  species  o<"  elementary  mole-  g^^,  ^^^^  j^rt       366 

— *^    solid,  hard,  unchauKeable,  the  figures  "^ 
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the  diflferent  qualifies    of  which    were  New  div.  36'59c|644 

ipiiiited    10    the    respective    ends    they  Rem.  same  as  div.     87963444 

woe  proposed  to  answer      But  such  is  the  DivisiOK  OF  powers,  is  performed  by 

izs^  of  these  molecules,  that  no  process  of  art,  gubt  raciing  their  exponents.    Thus,  a*^t^  is 

■or  even  any  force  existing  in   nature,  can  ,  ^  i,.         1,4.       _  1,1 

cidier  divide  br  alter  them.  Snless  the  essence  =«•  5  ^"^  ^a^^-^SaU^  is^ea^^'. 

of  die  body  should  be  changed  with   time.  DivisioK  BT  logarithms.     See  Lo« 

Hioa  all  the  modifications  exfierienced  by  bo-  garithms. 

dtca  depend  solely  upon  this,  that  these  durable  Divisioir    op    algebraic    PRActions. 

■Molecules  st'parate  the  one  from  the  other,  and  See  Fractiovs. 

iheo  beeome  re-nniied,  in  various  ways  form-  Dxvisiow  op  mathematical  instri;- 

ing  new  combinations.    These  different  mo-  mbnts.    See  GaAouATioif . 

leeoles  are,  hence,  the  simple  substances  of  Division  OP  surds.    SeeSoRDS. 

cbemiscrv ;  and  the  results  of  the  operations  Oivitioif    OP   GaKCORi>t«      See  Cov- 

whkh  tn^  would  present  sing:Iy,  shonld  be  corps. 
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lawarli  the  oitt   Hifnce  it  if,  thftt  the  Mm  .  DNIEPER/  or  Nis»B«»  ft  luge  rifcr  i| 

indtUrB,  placed  lowardt  the  catl»  being  bcloTe  Europe,  fonnerly  called  the  Boriubciicii  I 

bid»  now  beoome  niiUefi  the.  horison,  as  it  rises  id  the  midst  of  MoMOtv,  and  thnprn 


ivere,  staking  below  them ;  and  the  surs,  &c.  ius  by  Kiow,  Octakowy  acA  other  |dBB%l 

towards  thie  west,:  become  infistble,  the  hori-  fisHs  into  the  Black  sea -between  Cherasninl 

'  ion  beiog  elemted  abore  them.    So  that  the  Ociakow.     lu  whole  conne  is  abantlil 

Ibrmerttars,  to  the  spectator,  who  reckons  the    miles.  '-y.- 

plaee  he  stands  on  as  tmmofeable,  will  appear  DNIESTER  (the  ancient  Tyraa),  a  M 

to  second  abofe  the  horizon,  or  rise ;  ana  the  river,  which  rises  in  Galida,  in  Anatriasl^ 

httfr  to  descend  below  the  horiaon,  or,  to  set.  land,  and  Tisitt  Clwcktim,  dfTidiuc  IbM 

Since  the  earth,  with  the.hocixonoftbespec-  from  MoManria;  it  then  separates  BtsiMlh 

tator  fixed  to  it,  continues  to  move  always  to-  from  the  Russian  government  of  CatluiiMB 

wards  the  same  pans,  and  about  the  same  axis  sisf,  and  having  watered  Bender,  fidh  iairll 

^tiaUyi  all  boaies,  and  a)l  phenomena,  that  Black  sea,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Dria 

hIo  not  |Mirtake  of  ^  said  motion,  (tbat  is,  all  per  and  the  Danube, 

auch  thiM  as  are  entirely  sepaiate  from  the  To  DO.  e.  a.  Thon  deal,  he  dM  or  dbaji 

earth)  erinseem  to  move  in  the  same  time  uni'  pieter.  did ;  part.  pass.  dmut.  C^on,  SoiM 

ibrmljr,  but  lowarda  the  opposite  paru,  or  i.  To  practise  or  .act  any  thing |paod er  tea 

fromeast  to  wen:  and  every  one  of  tbesc  ob-  9.  To  perform;  to  achieve  {OUk&}.    3*.Ti 

jects,  according  to  sense.  Will  describe  the  cir-  execute  j  to  discharge   (Skdkspemrt).    Cll 

etrnifefence.ofa  circle,' whose  plane  is  pcrpen-  c^usr:   obsolete   (JSnetuir).    6.   To  tnaMI 

dicular  lo  the  axis  of  the  earth*    And  because  (Ads}.    6.  To  prbcluce  any  effect  to        ^ 

all  tlMse  citcies,  together  with  the  visible  oh-  lSwifit)»    7-  To  have  recourse  to;  le 

jects  describing  them,  sppear  to  be  in  the  as  the  last  effmrt  iJerenumk).    8*  To  , 

concave  spherical  supcHrficies  ef  the  heavens,  for  the  benefit  or  hurt  of  another  (^eamrlKf 

every  visible  olgect  will  seem  to  describe  a  To  exert;  to  pot  forth  iTimothf}*    laib 

greater  or  less  circle,  according  to  its  groiter  or  mana&e  by  way  of  interooune  or  dealiagrM 

kts  distinoe  from  the  poles,  or  extremities  of  have  badness  (I?ei0e).    1 1.  To  sain ;  to  Ml 

the  earth's  axis  produced ;  th^  middle  circle  by  influence  (Bff^a).      1?.    To  make  m 

between  these  poles,  called  the  equator,  b  con-  thins  what 'it  is  not  iShaktpemrt).    1%,% 

sequently  the  greatest.  (HMiion^s^  Dieitanarjf).  finish ;  to  end  {Duppa).     14.  To  eondrfi] 

biu'RNAL.  t.  (flb'anta/,  Ftencb.  A  journal ;  tfi  settle  iTilioiMn).  16.  To  pot  (g^aiyiii^ 

a  day  book.  16.  The  phrase,  wktU  io  no  miik,  aijpiil 

InUfRNALLY.  ei.  (from  HumaL)  Daily^j  how  to  bestow ;  what  use  to  make  of  1  aM 

every  day  (TVi/^).  course  to  take;  how  to  employ;  whin«| 

DIU'RNITY.     f.     idiuiwrnimM,    Latin.)  to  get  rid  of  (rt/fe/toe). 

Length  of  duration  {Brown),  To  Do.  e. ».     1.  To  act  or  behave  ia  M] 


To  DIVU'LGE.  0.  e.  (diim/go,  Latin.)    1.  manner  well  or  ill  {Ten^U).    S.  To 

?b  publish ;  to  make  publick  (Hooker),     9.  end ;  to  conclude  {Spectator).    3.   To 

oproclaim  (Aliiion),  to  be  concerned  wiih  ;  to  cea:^  to  care  ttbsai 

DIVU'LCER.  5.  {(rom  divulpc.)     A  pub-  {Stillingfleet).    4.   To  fare;  to  hr^  with  » 

Jisher;  one  that  exposes  to  publick  \iew  (if.  gard  to  sickness  or  health  {Shakapeute),   b. 

Ckarles),  To  succeed ;  10  fulfil  a  purpose  {Coliier),  6.  fi 

DIVU'LSION.  s.  {divulsio,  Latin.)    The  Do  is  used  for  any  vtro,  to  save  the  reprtffioi 

act  of  plucking  away  {Brown),  of  the  verb :  as,  i  thmii  come;  but  \f  I  doJitt^ 

DlVUS,  Diva,  in  antiquity,  appclhitions  go  away -,  that  is,  \/' J  cow t  not,    7.  Dsisi 

given  to  men  and  women  who  had  been  dciftcd,  word  of  \ehcment  coininand,  or  earnest  le* 

or  ranked  among  the  gods.  quest :  as,  kelp  me,  do  ;  make  haste,  do.   S 

DIXAN,  the  first  town  in  Abyssinia,  on  To  Do  is  put  before  verbs  si>meiinies  cxpk- 

the  side  of  Taranta.     It  is  built  on  the  top  of  tively :  as,  /  do  loce,  or,  /  love;  J  d'tdhve 

a  conical  hill,  having  a  n>ad  winding  spirully  or,  I  loved.    9.  Sometimes  emphatically:  s» 

\jp  to  it  from  the\alley  below*    Lat.  14.  67  N.  /do  hate  him,  but  will  not  u^rong  him.    10 

Lon.40.  7E.  Sometimes  by  way  of  o)jposition  :  as,  /  4i( 

DIXMUNDE,  a  town  in  AusM'ian  Flan-  love  him,  but  scorn  him  now, 

ders,  oelebrated  for  iu  excellent  butter.     Lat.  Do,  in  the  Italian  music,  is  a  syllable  osc^ 

dl.3N.     Lon.  2.  57E.  instead  of  ut,  being  supposed  more  resoaiai 

To  Dl'ZEN.  V.  a,  (from  dight,)  To  dress ;  and  musical, 

to  deck  :  a  low  word  (Swift).  DORCHICK,  in  ornithology.     See  Co 

Dl'ZZARD. «.  (from  dizzy.)  A  blockhead;  iymbus.  . 

a  fool.  DOBRZIN,  a  town  of  Ptoland,  in  Masm 

DUZZINESS.  «.  (from  dizzy,)  Giddiness ;  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  same  name.    lat 

whirl  in  the  head  {Glanvillc).  62.  64  N.     Lon.  ip.  6  E. 

DraZY.  a.   (>»r>8.  Saxon.)      1.  Giddy;  DC^CIBLE.  a.  ((/oct/t«.  Latin.)  Tiadabk 

veniginous  (ilfii!<ofi).    2.  Causing  a  giddiness  docile;  eabv  to  be  taught  (ilfi7/on}. 

{Skakspeare).     3.  Giddy;    thoughtless  (Aft/.  DCKCIBLENESS.  5.(from(foct6/f.)Tcad> 

ion),  ableness;  docility  {fFalton), 

To  DiUTV,  V.  a.  To  whiil  round ;  to  make  DO^CJLE.  a.  {docilis,  Latin.)   Teachable 

giddy  \,^haLi.\urr),  easily  instructed  ;  tractable  {ElHt). 
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JyOCULITY.  s,{docilitd,'PTtnc}i'y  dociUtaSf  immediately  «tops  the  bleeding,  and  a  cure 

Ladn.)  Aptness  to  be  taught;  readings  to  learn  takes  place  in  a  few  days.    It  %vas  formerly  a 

iGnm).  custom  to  dock  horses  close  to  the  quarters^ 

DOCIMASIA.  (from  imifAa{i^,  I  trv).    A  under  the  erroneous  idea  of  making  the  horse 

costiMn  among  the  Athenians,  by  whicn  every  strong  in  the  spine;  such  absurd  practice,  how- 

nan  before  he  was  admitted  to  a  public  employ-  ever,  has  been  relinquished  for  some  years, 

aseni  w«s  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  him«  DOCKUM,   a  town  of  the  United  Pro- 

sdf.  and  hia  past  life.    It  was  -done  publicly  vinoes,  in  West  Friesland,  at  the  mouth  of  ihe 

k  the  forum,  river  £e.    Lac  53,  18  N.    Lon.  6, 41  £. 

DOCIMASTIC  ART.     Ars  docimastica.  DOCfTOR,  a  person  who  has  passed  all  the 

Hie  an  of  examining  fossils,  in  order  to  dis-  degrees  or  a  faculty,  and  is  impowered  to  teach 

fover  what  metals,  &c  they  contain.  or  practise  the  same :  thus  we  say,  doctor  of 

DOCIMENTUM  M  ARMOR,  a  name  divmity,  doctor  of  physic,  doctor  of  laws,  &c. 

^rep  by  the  ancients  to  a  species  of  marble,  of  Tlie  establishment  of  the  doctorate,  as  now  ja 

a  bright  and  clear  white,  much  used  in  large  use  among  us,  is  ordinarily  attributed  to  Ime- 

and  sampttMHis- buildings,  as  temples,  &c.  rius,  who  himself  drew  up  the  formulary.  Thfi 

DOCK,  in  botany.    See  Rumbx.  first  ceremony  of  this  kind  was  performed  at 

DocK-CRBSsEs.    See  Lampraka.  Bologna,  in  the  person  of  Bulgar us,  who  be^n 

Dock,  in  maritime  affairs,  is  an  artificial  to  profess  the  Roman  law,  and  on  that  occasion 

bason,  b^  the  side  of  an  harbour,  made  con-  was  solemnly  promoted  to  the  doctorate,  i.  e. 

venient  either  for  the  building  or  repairing  of  installed ^'vn'i  utriusque  doctor. 

skips.    It  is  of  two  sorts,  I.  Drv-dock,  where  To  pass  doctor  in  divinity  at  Oxford,  ihe 

the  water  is  kept  out  by  great  flood-gates,  till  candidate  must  have  been  four  years  bachelor 

the  ship  b  built  or  repaired,  when  the  gates  are  of  divinity.     For  doetor  of  laws,  he  must  have 

epened,  and  the  water  let  in  to  float  or  lauorh  been  seven  years  in  the  university  to  commence 

her.   S.  Wet-dock ,  a  pluce  where  the  ship  may  bachelor  of  law  ;  five  years  after  which  he  may 

be  hauled  into,  out  of  the  tide*s  way,  and  so  be  admitted  doctor.    Otherwise,  in  three  years 

dork  herself,  or  sink  herself  a  place  to  lie  in.  after  taking  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  he  may 

Dock  (London),  &c.    See  Londov.  take  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  law  j  and  in  four 

DocK-TAROs,  are  magazines  of  all  sorts  of  years  more,  that  of  LL.D.,  whichsame  method 

iiml  stores  and  timber,  with  all  the  requisite  and  time  are  likewise  required  to  pass  the 

Bsehinery,  &c.  for  ship-building,  which  is  degree  of  doctor  in  physic.    For  the  necessary 

tkere  carried  on.     The  royal  dock-yards  in  time  at  Cambridge,  see  Degree. 

Eagland  are  those  at  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  .  Doctor  of  the  law,  a  title  of  honour 


nimdy  at  Chatham,  where,  and  at  other  yards,  what  some  authors  imagine  our  Saviour  had  in 

tbcj  receive  from  time  to  time  such  repairs  as  view,  Luke  xi.  52.  when,  speaking  of  the  doc- 

ne  necessary.     The  principal  dock-yards  arc  tors  of  the  law,  he  says,  "  Woe  untoyoudoc- 

giarrnied  by  a  commissioner,  resident  at  the  tors  of  the  law,  for  you  hav6  taken  away  the 

port,  who  superintends  all  the  musters  of  the  key  of  knowledge  :  you  entered  not  in  your- 

officers,  artificers,  and  lahourcrs,  employed  in  selves,    and    them   that   were   entering   you 

the  dock-yard,  and  ordinar)'.     He  also  controls  hindered.** 

dieir  payments;  examines  the  accounts ;  con-  Doctor  of  the  church,  a  title  given 

tracts  and  draws  bills  on  the  nnvy-ofBce  to  sup-  to  certain  of  the  fathers  whose  doctrines  and 

^ly  the  deficiency  of  stores,  and  regulates  what-  opinions  have  been  the  most  generally  followed 

ever  belongs  to  the  yard,  maintaining  due  order  and  authoriserl.    Wc  usually  reckon  four  doc- 

io  the  respective  ofli  CCS.  tors  of -the  Greek  church,  and  three  of  the 

Dock.  s.    I.  The  stump  of  the  tail,  which  Latin.    The  first  are  St.  Athanasius,  St.  Basil, 

remains  after  docking.    S.  The  solid  part  of  the  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  St.  Chrysostom. 

tail  (Grew).  The  latter  are  St.  Jerom,  St«  Augustme,  and 

To  Dock.  ».  a.  (from  dock,  a  tail.)  1.  To  Gregory  the  Great. 
cut  off  a  tail.  2.  To  cut  any  thing  short  Doctor  in  mosic,  a  musician  upon 
iSmip).  3.  To  cutoff  a  reckoning.  4.  To  whom  some  university  has  conferred  the  degree 
liy  the  ^hipin  a  dock.  of  doctor  in  the  faculty  of  music.  At  what 
IXXCKET.  1.  A  direction  tied  upon  goods  ^  time  this  degree  was  Brst  instituted  in  England 
a  summary  of  a  larger  writing.  authors  do  not  agree :  Anthony  Wood  says.  It 
DOCKING,  in  the  manage,  the  operation  took  place  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
•f  amputating  a  horse's  tail,  so  called  from  the  Second  :  but  SpNclman  thinks  it  had  no  exist- 
part  of  the  tail  left  to  the  body  being  denonii-  ence  tiri  the  reign  of  king  John.  No  najne 
Bated  the  dock.  It  is  a  very  short  and  simple  beins  to  be  found  of  the  first  professor  in  music 
operation,  attended  with  no  danger,  and  may  to 'whom  this  title  was  granted,  we  are  in  want 
with  Tcarlings  be  performed  even  with  a  com-  of  the  very  circumstance  which  would  best  de- 
moo  Knife.  The  usual  quantity  taken  off  is  of  cide  the  question,  and  muat,  therefore,  be  satis- 
the  width  of  a  man's  hand :  if^there  be  much  fied  with  the  conjecture,  that  its  commence- 
discharge  of  blood  a  very  slight  cauterization  ment  must  have  been  pretty  early,  since  we 
with  a  hot  iroo^  and  a  little  powdered  rosin,  know  it  to  have  been  con ferr^rd  upon  Ha  abbots. 
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who.flooriihed  lowudi  tbp  bepnniiig  of  the.  thins,  was  bom  Majigt  17iA>  BMwmmf, 
ttmioAitMivSf.  It»how«ver,3coflyappctt|, .  atthetgeof  l6,  to  mo  oahrc«tylif  Ortlwi^pi 
bw  Ao  quaHmtiDcit  fermerij  reqolfed  of  it  atadadmitted.intheycar  l745,A^»r6rCMii 
citididato.  dthot  for  a  doeior*B  ot  bachdor't  Hall.  In  1 740-60  he  took  iho4ma«IJUL 
6tfjim  in  uusic,  ihaiattheUme  of  the  inttitii-  with  grcai  hoDoor,  bebg  opOD  that  oogbmb. 
tibh  of  ihoM  deg^tei  aaakt  wai  itgiidcd  as  a  io  the  Itid  of  wraiigkn*  Lwlng  the  mmm' 
adcoee  rocidj  BDeciilative»  aod  tlui  litUe^  if  sity^  he  impradcnily  manicd  a  M iii  Hi^. 
ohj,  ttrev  was  laid  on  iktil  In  coniwrtttioh* ,  P^ios  in  175 1  •  w«  ordaaocd  a  daaBoa'li|. 
The  heinf  aUe  to  read  ai^  esponnd  Boethloft  tame  year«  piieti  in  1753*  and  woaa  beeaiH# 
i«atooncnvedtob6ahi^hercntefionoflitten-   celebrated  and  popuUr  pnachar*    Hit  te' 


philoiophy  of  tound»  tuperteded  the  operationa   de|(vee  of  M.A.  at  Cambridaa.    On  the  ciK 
of  creatiTO  fenini  and  practical  tlieoiy.    "Die    blishnent  of  the  Magdalen  Imuital  in  l7M^iv 


Mcaant  ttauites,  however,  are  fbrmcd  on  a  wasattrenooostoppotierof  tn9|chamtlli^ 

bioailer  prlnci|^e,  and.  lookii^  to  talent  and  toon  after  became  preacher  at  the  chapil|tf  IL 

acttvc  science  m  the  neoetsaiy  qvalificaiiont.  By  the  uatron^ge  of  tithop  Sqniie,  he  in  lift- 

Tc^nlre  of  the  candidate  an  eseiclte  in  efg^t  obtained  a  prebend  of  Brecon,  and,  bv  iheh* 

▼Ocal  partt,   with  inttrnpntnial  aecoapwai-  terett  of  tome  ci^-friends»  procured  hinMlfl»' ' 

menu,  whidi  he  it  to  tubmit  to  the  intpaciion  be  appointed  one  of  the  kingf t  chaplaintt  Mi 

of  the  motio  pnifettor,  MfA  to  bave  peribnnad  after  whidi  he  had  the  education  of  the  |» 

in  the  mutic-fchool,  or  tome  <^er  puce  in  the  tent  earl  of  ChetterfieM  committed  lohitcHk 

nntveqity.    (A»ft|f).  In  17OO  he  went  to  Cambri4qe,  and  laokdn 

>pOGTOR,  is  alto  an  appellation  affixed  to  degree  of  IXkD.    At  thit  period,  theoAie- 

tevcraltpecificepithett,eapr«tting  the  merit  of  tion  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  woild  wm 

tomeofthe  schoolmen :  thos,  Alexander  Hales  tnl&eient  to  give, him  espectaliona  ef  il 

is  called   the   Im^iagiUe  doctor  i  ThooMs  hicher  prderment,    and  'hopes  ef  tfoMI. 

■  Aquinas,  the  angelic  doctor ;  St.  BoMnrentnre,  riches  and  hononrs,  and  these  be  mjift  ■» 

the  seraphic  doctor ;  JWin  Duns  Seotos,  the  bably   have  acquired,  had   he 

sobtile  doctor  i  Raimond  Lully,  the  illttminat-  common  ponkm  of  pmdencc  an 

«ddbclor|Reg|erBMon,  theadmiiabledocior«  Bur,  imfHitient  of  nit  sitnatkNiv  ani.ciK 


fee.  for  advanocnent,  he  raihb  feD  npn 

Doctor,  ^^iMwav^  in  the  Greek  chnvch,  wbidi,  in  the  end,  were  the  nccasinn  ef  lb 

IS  a  particultf  ofllcer,  appuinied  to  interprel  min.     On  the  linng  of  Si,  Cioi§i»  tkmf( 

partof  thetcriptnies.  Tcr-square,   becoming  racanl,  be  wrslt  m 

DocToa**  COMMONS.    See  Collsgb  of  airaiiymous  Irtser  10  the  lord  chancenor^shifc 

CiviLlAVS-  ofltfring  3000  guineas  if  bv  her  avistanceis 

TV  Do^CTOR.  r.  a.  (from  the  noon.)    To  was  promoted  to  it.     Tnis  being  Iraeed  ti 

physic  I  to  car.' :  a  low  wonl.  him,  compUini  was  immediately  made  to  d* 

tXyCTORAl .  J.  (doc/oro/i^,  Latin.)  Re-  king,  and  Dr.  IXnU  was  dismissed  with  &> 

htingto  the  ileervtf  of  a  d«»c!or.  grace  frum  his  office  of  chaplain.     From  tkii 

DO'CTORALLY.  ed.  (from  dociorsL)   In  period  he  lived  oeglecicd,  if  not  desimed  j  sal 

manner  of  a  iloctor  {HektitUt).  nit  extravagance  still  continuing,  lie  becaat 

D(yCTOHA'M£.     or    DycToasHir.    /.  involved  in  difficuliies,  which  tempted  him  la 

(fVom  dncior^^  T^^.e  rank  of  a  doctor  (CVariM.).  forse  a  bond  frim  his  late  pupil  lord  Chsstt^ 

DOCTRrNAL,  a.  (i^vlrtKa,  Lilin.)     I.  fie iD,  Feb.  4,  1777.  for  4200:..  which  he  acts' 

CoQUiniiy  doctri:te    vSra/A).     $.  Pertaining  ally  received:  but  being  detected,  he  was  tritfl' 

to  the  art  1  r  means  of  teaching  {Hcoktf).  at  the  OIJ  Riiley,  fouui  si4JtT»  and  received 

DCX^K^N  ALLY.  ad.  la  the  form  of  doc-  ST^titence  ot'  lieaih  ;  and,  io  spile  of  every  apfli- 

trine ;  posit iv>-lv  {Ra^j ") .  cation  for  lucrcy.  was  cx^^cutetl  at  T) bum,  Jtait 

IXyCTRINE.  <-  C:'jc/rr«a,  Latin.)  I.  The  27,  1777.    Dr."I>idd  w js a  voluminons writtft 

Srinetples  or  positions  of  any  sect  or  ma^er ;  and  po>>esicd  considerable  abilities,   but  aat 

lU  which  is   uu^ht  {Mtfrthr^).    3?.  The  much  judgment.    An  accuraie  li^tofhit  van*, 

art  of  leochins  ;  J/ori}.  out  wr. tings  is  prefixed  to  his  Tbou^lt  Is 

DOCUMENT,  s.  (dsca«ea/«w>  Latin.)  Prison,  evf.  i78i. 

J.  Piroept;    instruccioQ  j   direction   ^Watis^.  DODDER,  in  bocanv.    See  Coscvta. 

C.  PiTc«pt,  in  an  iM  stnse ;  a  precepc  ma;zi>ten-  DODDERED,  a.  v.ftom  didder.)    Otci* 

altv  do^ma'.tcal  (Coctrn.  ^ike  Taa^ae)!  grown  with  di^fiier. 

DOOARTIA,  in  bounv,  a  ^nus  of  tbe  DODDRIDGE  ;.FhiIip).D.D.  an  enttntat 

e'x:^  dkfyoasuia,  order  a4>^«.'«peruiii.     OTjx  En^ish  di%ine.     He  descended   Irom  a  vcrr 

F.ve-ttcthed  ;  corof  with  tne  lo«ier  lip  twice  as  rrspcetable    familv  :    h:$    tereat   pindbtheit 

I'Mg  at  the  Ui" per  ;eipsuIepobu!ar,  two-celled,  brother  wjis  sir  John  Doddridge,  one  of  dw 

Two  sfoctes;  herhaceons  and  creepioip  with  ^ads» of  ihe court  of  Kip^*>  Bench.    Themb> 

yellow  Bowert  r  nauve  of  Mestine.  jtct  of  this  article  was  ih^  stm  of  Daniel  Dod* 

DODD  (Dr.  W  iiiam%an  onlbrtaMteEia-  dridg!r»  an  oitmaa  ia  London,  where  be  wat 

£*  ^h  dhtnc,  eldest  soo  nf  the  rev.  V^illiam  bom  June  tt>,  1703-     Hiving  completed  the 

IXx^f,  iLhaay  yeir^  vicar  ef  Bqhiik  in  Lincoln-  study  of  the  cla»ies  at  «evvri!  xhoo!«,  be  was 
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in  Oct.  17I9»  placed,  under  the  tuitioa  of  the  uniting  the  plain  import  of  the  te«t»  sujiportcd 

rev.  Mr.  John  Jeo&in^s,  who  kept  an  academy  by  learned  and  elegant  criticism^  and  a  judicio^ 

»i  Kib#orth,  in   Leicestershire,  and  was  a  ous,  animated  improvement,  he  has  no  su« 

ftntleman  of  great  l^min^,  pi'^Jf  ^^^  useful-  perior.    His  sermons  and  other  works  are  alike 

DcsSb     In  17S9»  Mr.  Jennmgs  removed,  with  directed  to  inform  the  judgment,,  to  aftct  the 

kis  pupils,  from  Kibworth  to  Hinckley,  where  heart,  and  to  reeulate  the  life.    Memoirs  of 

Di<ddndge  preached  his  fir^t  sermon.    In  June  his  life  were  published  by  the  rev.  Job  Orton, 

1723  ho  was  fir&t  settled  as  a  minister  to  the  and  by  Dr.  Kippis. 

coogvegiatkin  of  dissenters  of  the  iiKlependent       The  admiration  paid  to  the  writings  of  Dr. 
jKfsoa5ion  at  Kibworih.    In  this  obscure  til*  Doddridge  is  willingly  offered  by  tho  createit 
bte  he  coDtiaued  rather  OMre  than  two  years,  ornaments  of  the  national  church,  as  well  as  by 
vben    he   removed  his  residence  to  Market  his  dissenting  brethren.     Our  most  eelebrateo 
HarborouKb ;  and  on  Mr.  Jenninp's  death  in  prelates  have  pained  upon  many  of  hit  works 
IT^socceededtothecareofasimikiracademy.  the  warmest  commendations.    As  a  specimeii 
Oa  Dec.  S4th  the  same  year,  Mr.  Doddridge  of  these  encomiums,  the  justice  of  which  none 
renoved  with  his  academy  from  Harborou^h  can  deny,  we  extract  a  passage  from  a  Charge 
IS  Northamplon,  where  be  was  chosen  mints-  delivered  by  the  bishop  of  Durham,  in  17Q?. 
terofa  large  conmgation.    At  this  place  he  'Mn  reading  the  New  Testament,'*  says  this 
raided  till  about  July  1751,  and  assiduously  at-  distinguished  prelate,  *'  I  recommend  Dnd- 
tended  to  the  dischan^e  of  his  duties  as  a  mmis-  drldge*s  Family  Expositor,  as  an  impartial  in- 
ter of  the  gospel,  while  at  the  same  time  he  terpreter,  and  faithful  monitor.    Other  exposi- 
dtligeBilyjMir?u<^d  his  private  studies,  and  regu-  tions  and  commentaries  might  be  mentioned 
hcly  and  uithfuUy  applied  to  the  instruction  of  greatly  to  the  honour  of  their  respective  authors, 
kis  numerous  pupils.     He  taiij^t  them  with  for  their  several  excellencies;  such  as,  elegance 
the  freedom  and  tenderness  ofa  father ;  and  of  composition,  acutetiess  of  illustration,  and 
never  expected  or  desired  that  they  should  copiousness  of  erudition:  but  J  know  qf  no  ex^> 
kGndly  follow  his  sentiments,  but  encouraged  posiior,  who  unites  so  mantf  advania^es  as 
thrm  to  judge  for  themselves.     He  checked  Doddridge  ;  whether  you  regard  the  solidity  of 
auvappeatanceofliigotryanduncharitableness,  his  version,  the  fulness  and  |)erspieuity  of  bis 
and  endeavoured  to  cure  them  by  showing  what  composition,  the  iitility  of  his  general  and  his* 
oigbt  be  ttfd  in  defence  of  those  principles  torical  information,  the  impartiality  of  his  doc- 

S  disliked.     In  the  year  1736,  the  university  trinal  comments,  or,  lastly,  the  piety  apd  |>as- 

kefdeeo  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  toral  earnestness  of  his  moral  ana  religious  ap« 

DtD-TTiit  very  excellent  divine  died  at  Lisbon,  plications.     He  has  made,  as  he  professes  to 

OcL  t$,  17&I,  whither  he  went  for  the  reco-  nave  done,  ampleuseof  the  commentators  that 

veiy  of  his  health  :  his  remains  were  interred  in  preceded  him  i  and  in  the  explanation  of  gmm- 

tfae  kurying-groond  belonging  to  the  firitish  matical  difficulties,  he  has  profited  much  m(^re 

^ctory  there:   a  handsoaie  monument  was  from  the  philological  writers  on   tlie  Grcol^ 

etcctcd  to  his  memory  in  the  meeting-liouse  at  Testament  than  could  almost  have  been  ex* 

Northampton,  on  which  is  an  epitaph  written  pected  in  so  multifarious  an  undertaking  as  the 

S Gilbert  West,  cfo.     The  following  is  a  list  Family  Expositor;   indeed,  for  all  the  most 

the  works  of  Dr.  Uoddridge »  1.  The  Family  valuable  purposes  of  a  commentary  on  the' 

Expositor.   2.  Letters  to  the  Author  of  Chrisii-  New  Testament,  the  Family  Expositor  cannot 

aaity  not  founded  on  Argument.     3.  Life  of  fall  too  early  into  the  hands  of  those  intended 

Cokwel  Gardner.    4.  Sermons  on  the  Educa-  for  holy  orders." 

lioa  of  ChjWrcn.     5.  Sermons  to  Yoimg  Peo-        DODECAGON,  a  regoUr  polygon  of  i2 

^'^,^:  P^  Pnnciples  of  Rehgttm,  in  verse,  equal  sides  and  angles. 

fcr  Children.    7-  Sermons  on  Ihe  Power  and        jf  the  side  of  a  dodecagon  be  1,  its  area  will 

Gnet  of  Christ,  and  the  Evidences  of  his  ,  i     «  .         .  r  ,«    -.    •:: — ^ 

Gkmous  Gospel.     8.  Discourses  on  Regenera-  be  equal  to  3  times  the  tan.  of  75o -3  x  2  + V3= 

tkn.    Q.  Rise  and  Progress  of  Relieion  in  the  11 '1961624  nearly;  and,  the  areas  of  plane 

Soul.     10.  Sermons  on  Salvation  by  Grace;  figures  being  as  the  squares  of  their  sides, 

Caic  of  the  Soul ;  Absurdity  of  Persecution ;  therefore  I  l*lg€l624  multiplied  by  the  square 

Death  of  Children ;  Compassion  for  the  Sick  ;  of  the  side  of  any  dodecugon,  will  give  its 

Christian  Warrior;  Tears  of  Jesbs  over  the  area.      See    Hutiou*s   Mensuration,   p.   114, 

Grave  of  Lazarus,  &c.  &c.     1 1 .  Address  to  the  2d .  ed. 

Master  of  a  Family,  on  Family  Religion.     1 2.         To  inscribe  a  dodecagon  in  a  given  circle. — 

Rvmna.     13.  Theological  Lectures.     14.  Life  Carry  the  radius  6  times  round  the  circumfer- 

ofMr.  Stefie.    The  nun>ber  and  variety  of  his  ence,  which  will  divide  it  into  6  equal  parts^ 

works  shew  the  intenseness  of  his  industry,  and  or  will  make  a  hexagon  ;   then  bisect  each  of 

the  extent  of  his  capacity.     The  zeal  and  those  parts,  which  will  divide  the  w(iole  into 

purity  of  his  faith  were  expressed  and  enforced  12  parts,  for  the  dodecagon. 
by  a  pofished  diction.  His  mind  was  capacious,        DODECA  HEDRON,  one  of  the  Platonic 

bis  curiosity  excursive,  and  his  diligence  con-  bodies,  or  five  regular  solids,  being  contained 

linsaL     Few  men  have  left  behind  such  purity  under  a  surface  composed  of  twelve  equal  and 

of  chaxaclcr,  or  such  monuments  of  laborious  regular  pentagons. 

pteiy.     Respecting  the  value  of  his  writings.        To  form  a  dodecahedron.    Sec  Kecular, 

thtft'e  is  bat  <ma  opinion.    At  an  expositor^  body. 


bOD  DOD 

1  f  iii«  tUie,  or  linear  edge,  of  ^dodecahedron    and.  oraclei  were  fieqiNDtlv  deiiitinJ  hf  da 
$,  iu  surface  will  be  sacred  oakt  and  the  dotci  wnich  fnhahind  ihe 


16|9\/ 1  +  K6=so-6«7788*«  P  DODONIDES*  the  pricrteaca  who  ptt 

and  lU  aolidity  oraclei  In  the  temple  of  Japiier  «t  Dodona. 

/47+2\^5    ,,.#m:o,.  or»#?^  DODRA.  in  Roman  anttqoitf,  a  drink  jia. 

^y  —Mi 7-^*3*  •  »^  pared  from  nine  diHerent  iSi^f^nta;  wlS 

Tj».u      J-      r.L      1.       V  .  •            •!.  <^r*  enumerated  by  the  qpinammaint  in  tk 

If  the  radius  of  the  sphere  that  circumscnbes  followlns  line 

^dodecahedron  be  r,  tiieu  i»  ito  side  or  linear  ^        ' 

v'lij-^  "Jos,  aqua,  md.  Tinum,  panbb  P^f 

edge  =5                'r,  herba,  oteom,  sal.** 

■  See  Auson.  Epigram  80. 

lU  snperficiea  =  lOr^Vs-fv's,  DODRANS,  in  antiqaily,  thne-fimithi iT 

^..        ....         SOr*     /S  +  Vo         ^  the  AS. 

toJ  Its  solidity  =-—  /-gr—    (iTal/im.)  DODRANT.    (i»d^«iil«lfi  mmim).  !• 

^  botany,  the  space  between  the  end  of  the  unab 

IK)DECANDRIA.  In  botanv.  (Mm*,  and  of  the  little  finger,  both  extended.  Atat 
twelve,  and  mn^,  a  husband).  Twelve-stamen,  nine  Psris  inches.  This  mcaanve  nuj  be  oil- 
ed. The  name  of  the  eleventh  diss  it i  Lin-  ed  in  English  the  long  span,  and  sphnama  the 
n^us*s  Artificial  System  ;  comprcheticling  all  short  span.  See  MiAttrRBa. 
those  plants  which  have  hermaphrodite  flowen  OOdSLEY  (Robert),  an  eminent  bosk* 
with  from  twelve  to  nineteen  sUroens  inclo-  ntlter,  and  ingenious  writer,  bom  at  ManiM 
•ive.  in  Nottinghamshife»  m  the  year  1703.   He 

DODECAS,  in  botany,  a  fcnm  oFthe  class  Tvas  not  indebted  to  education  for  his  litoaij 

dodeeandria,  order  monogynia.     Calyx  ^vt'  fame,  being  ori^nally  a  livery  servant ;  botks 

deftj  superior,  bearing  the  cord  ;  peuls  five ;  naturd  genius,  and  early  passion  Ibr  ^naiojh 

espaule  one-cdlcd,  ibur^valvcd,  many  seeded,  soon  elevated  him  to  a  superior  station.    Bi 

crowned  with  the  calyx.    One  s^jecics  only  j  a  wrote  an  dcnnt  little  satined  fiiree  odled  the 

Surinam  shrub.  Toy-shop,  which  was  acted  with  appbnia  ia 

DOD£C ATEMORY.  (from  Mow,  twdve,  ^735,  and  which  recommended  him  to  tke 

and  fAifv,  part).    The  twelfth  part  of  a  drcle.  ptronage  of  Mr.  Fiype.    The  following  lOt 

Astronomers  sometimes  use  this  word  for  a  sign  he  produced  the  King  and  Miller  of  Manifcii 

of  the  zodia^ :  astrologers  for  one  of  their  12  The  profits  of  these  two  farces  enabled  him  la 

hoiises^  commence  bookseller,  and  hb  own  merit  |ho* 

OODECATHEON,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  cured  him  eminence  in  that  profession.   Hi 

the  class  pcntandrio,  order  monogynia.    Corol  wrote  some  other  dramatic  pieera,  and  pobGib- 

wheel-shaped,  reflected ;  stamens  seated  on  the  ed  a  collection  of  his  worics  in  one  vol.  d^ 

tobe;  cap«ultf  one-celled,  oblong.    One  ^prcies  under  the  modest  title  of  Trifles ;  which  wsi 

only;  an  elegant  plant,  indigenous  to  Virpnia.  followed  by  Public  Virtue,   a  poem  in  4to. 

To  DODCjE.  v.  n.  (corrupted  from  dvg.)  I .  Besides  what  he  wrote  himself,  the  publie  weie 

To  use  craft;  to  deal  with  ter^iversntion  ;  to  obliged  to  him  for  exerting  his  judgment  in 

play  mean  tricks;  lo  use  low  shifts  (I fail)    2-  the  way  of  his  business  ;  he  having  collectd 

To  shift  place  as  another  approaches  ^.Milfon),  several  volumes  of  well  chosen  Miscellaneooi 

3.  To  play  fast  and  loose  ;  lo  raise  expectations  Poems  and  Fugitive  Pieces,    whose    brevity 

and  disappoint  them  (Swi/i).  would  else  have  endanj^ercd  their  being  totalqr 

DO'OKIN.  J.  i^duytken^  Dutch.)  A  doiikin,  lost  to  po««ierity.     He  died  in  1764. 

orlitiledoit;  a  lo%v  coin  (Li/yV  DOUWELL  (Henry),  a  learned  wrilfr, 

DCXDM  AN.  *.  The  name  of  a  fish  {Bacori),  bom  at  Dublin  in  l641 .     He  received  hb  olo- 

DODC),  in  ornithology.     See  DiDus.  cation  in  Trinity  college,  where  he  was  chosen 

DODON^A,  in  boiany,  a  geniis  of  the  scholar  and  fellow,  but  he  quitted  thecoUrfle 

classoctandria,  order  monogynia.     Calvx  four-  in  166(5,  on  account  of  the  statute  which  binoi 

leaved  ;  curolless ;  capsule  tnrceccllcJ,  ihrte-  the  fellows  to  enter  into  orders.  The  samefcir 

AN  ingcd  ;  seeds  in  paii^.    Three  species ;  India,  he  went  to  Oxford  fdr  the  benefit  of  the  puwic 

New  Holland,  and  the  Cape.  library.     In    1 688  he  was  elected  Camdeo't 

DODON-^LJS,    in   antiquity,   an  epithet  professor  of  history  in  that  university,  and  pre- 

sometimes  applied  to  Jupiter.  sentcd  with  his  degree  of  M.A.  but  on  the 

DODONA,  a  town  ofThesnrotln,  inF.pirus,  revolution  he  was  deprived  of  his  place  for  not 

o",  according  to  others,  in  1  hcssaly.     'I'hcre  taking  the  oaths.     He  died  in  Berkshire,  io 

V  . I,  in  its  Pfij^lihourliocKl  a  celebrated  oracle  t>f  1711.    He  wrote  a  great  number  of  boob 

J«:piter.     The  town  and   ten»ple  of  the  god  which  cannot  here  be  enumerated.    We  shsll 

wcic  tirst  buili  hy  Deucalion,  ofitr  tjie  uni-  therefore  only  mention  the  most  eminent:  !• 

vcrjil  (leUi^e.     It  was  supposed  to  be  the  most  De  Veteribus  Graecorum  Romanorumqoe cy- 

ancicnt  oracle  of  all  (jrcecc  ;  and,  according  to  clis,  obiterque    de    Cyclo    Judsorum    setaw 

The  traditions  of  the  Plirx'ptians  mentioned  hy  Christi,  Disicrtaliones  decem,  cum  Tabuliis 

Herodotus,  it  was  founded  by  a  dove.     The  necessariis,  1701,  4to.     2.  An  epistolary  dis- 

extensive  giovc   which   f urrounded   Junitcr*s  course  proving  from  the  scriptures  and  the  first 

— nipic  was  endowed  with  the  gift  of  proptiecy;  fathers^  that  the  soul  b  a  principle  naturally 
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r 

■rami ;  Imt  iinnioftalixed  actually  by  the  pita-  the  root  of  Indian  cassava  or  jatropa  raanihot 

tore  of  God,  to  punishment  or  reward,  by  its'  of  Linn^us,  which,  in  its  natural  state,  b  a 

onioo  with  the  divine  baptismal  spirit.  Where-  most  fatal  poison,  mav  be -safely  eaten  after 

to  it  proved  that  none  have  the  power  ufgiv-  having  been  submittea  to  the  same  culinary 

tag  ibit  divine  immortalizing  spirit,  since  the  operation. 

lumttes,    but  only  the  bishops,   1706,   8vo.        Dog-fly.    See  Cynomtia. 

Thitbook  occasioned  a  sharp  controversy,  and        Dog-berry,  in  botanv.    See  Cornus. 

te^-cralable  writers,  as  Dr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Morris,        Dog's-stonb.     See  Orchis. 

and  others,  wrote  ex prtnisly  agninst  it ;  but  Mr.         Dog's-tooth,  (Violet).    See  Ertthro* 

DodnvcU  attempted  a  sort  of  vindication  of  his  NIOM. 

•otion  in  three  treatises.    3.  Julii  Vitalis  £pi-        DoG*8*TOOTU,  (Spnr).    See  Spatum. 

U|»hiam,   cum   Notis  Henrici  Dodwelli,  et        Dog-rose.     SeeUosA. 

CommentarioG.  Musgrave,  1711,  8vo.  &:c.  Doo-wood.    SeeCoRMUt. 

DOE.     in  natural  history.   (See  Cervus.)        Dog-wood  (Jamaica).      See   Erythrjt- 

The  female  of  the  fallow  deer,  bred  in  parks :  the  N  a  . 

male  of  which  is  called  a  buclc,  and  the  young        DOGADO,  a  province  of  the  late  Venetian 

(of  which  she  prf>duces  but  one  annually)  a  states,  in  which  is  the  capital.     It  is  bounded 

fiswn.    Doe  venison  is  not  eoual  in  ebtimatioii  on  the  E.  by  the  Golf  of  Venice,  on  theS.  by 

with  bock  venison,  either  in  fat  or  flavour  ;  nor  Palesino,  on   the  W.    by  Paduano,  and  on 

ii  it  in  season  till  the  latter  has  declined  :  this  the  N.  by  Trevisano.     It  eomnreheods  many 

kippciit  at  the  beginning  of  autumn,  when  small  islands  near  it,  called  tlie  Laguues  of 

the  copulating   or  rutting  time   apfiroaches.  Venice. 

Fawns  are  killed  for  the  table  at  three  months        DO'GCHEAP.  a.  ((^g  and  cheap,)  Cheap 

tid,  consequently  are  At  for  ea<ini;  towards  the  as  dogs  meat  (Dry den). 
Utter  end  of  August,  and  the  beginning  of  Sep-        DOGE,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  republics 

tember.  of  Venice  and  Genoa.    The  word  properly 

Dob,  a.  (from  io  do,)  A  feat;  what  one  has  signifies  duke,  being  formed  from  the  Latia 

la  do;  what  one  can  perform  (^a((/ttTa»).  dux,  as  dogate,  and   dogado,  from  dueaiu*, 

DCXER.  #.  (from  to  do,)     1 .  One  that  does  duchy.    The  dogate,  or  office  and  dignity  of 

any  thing  good  or  bad  {South),    9,  Actor;  doge,  is  elective :  at  Venice,  the  doge  is  elected 

^it  {Hooker)^    3.  Performer  [Sidney),    ^.  for  life  ;  at  Genoa,  only  for  two  years  e  he  it 

Ao  active,  or  busy,  or  valiant  person  (Knolles).  addressed  under  the  title  of  Serenity,  which 

S.  One  that  habitually  perform!;  or  practises  among  the  Venetians  is  sujierior  to  that  of 

{Hooker),  highness. 

DOES.  The  third  person  from  do,  for  doth,  '  The  doge  of  Venice,  however,  is  no  mote 

To  DOFF.  V.  a.  (from  do  off.)  1.  To  put  off  than  the  shadow  of  a  prince ;  aU  the  authority 
im%  {Milton,  Dryden),  2.  To  strip ;  to  di-  being  reserved  to  the  republic.  Anciently  in- 
vest of  any  thirig  {()rashaw),  3.  To  [>ut  away;  deed  the  doges  were  sovereigns  ;  but  at  present 
Vipxnd  o{  {Shak$peafe)»  4.  To  shift  off;  to  it  is  far  otherwise.  The  doge  indeea  gives 
^v  (Shaktpeare),  audience  to  ambassadors ;   but  does  not  give 

IJOFRINE  MOUNTAINS,  or  Dofre  them  any  answer  for  himself  in  matters  of  any 

Field,  the  highest  mountains  of  Norway :  importance  ;  only  he  is  allowed  to  answer  ac^ 

ihev  divide  that  kingdom  from  Sweden.  cording  to  his  own  pleasure,  to  the  compli- 

DOG.  a.  (dogght,  Dutch.)    I .  A  domestic  ments  they  make  to  the  signiory ;  such  answers 

tmoial  remarkably  various  in  its  species.    (See  being  of  no  consequence.    The  doge,  as  being 

Can  IS.)     9.  A  reproachful  name  for  a  mdn  first  magistrate,  presides  in  all  the  councils ; 

{Skakspeare).  3.  To  give  or  oend  it*  the  Docs ;  and  the  credentials  which  the  senate  furnishcfi 

to  throw  away.     To  go  to  the  Does;  to  be  its  ministers  in  foreign  courts  are  written  in 

mined,  destroyed,  or  devoured.    4.  It  is  used  his  name.    He  does  not  sign  them,  however  -, 

as  the  term  for  the  male  of  several  species;  as,  but  a  secretary  of  state  signs  them,  and  seals 

the  dog  fux,  the  dog  otter.  them  with  the  arms  of  the  republic.    The  ani- 

To  Dog.  v,  a.  To  hunt,  as  a  dog,  insidi-  bassadors  direct  their  dispatches  to  the  doge ; 

9m\j  and  indefatigably  {Herbert)^  and  yet  he  must  not  open  them  but  in  presence 

I/oo,  in  astronomy.    Stie  Cakis   major  of  the  counsellors. 
and  MINOR,  and  SiRtus.  DO'GGED.  a.  (from  dog,)  Sullen  ;  foor ; 

D06-DAY8.    See  Canicular  DATS.  morose ;  ill-humoured  ;  gloomy  (£ft«/f2Tflj). 

Doo-PiSH,   in  ichthyology.      See  Squa-        DCXjGEDLY.    ad.    Sullenly;    gloomily; 

bt'l.  sourly. 

Doo-TiCK,  in  entomolo^.    See  Acarus.         DO'GGEDNESS.  «.(from  dogged,)  Gloom 

Doo^-BANE  (Syrian).    This  plant,  ascie-  of  mind;  sullen  neas  ;  moroseness. 
pias  syriaca  of  Ltnu^us,  is  particularly  poison-        DOGGER,  a  small  ship,   built  after  the 

OQs  to  dogs,  and  also  to  the  htunan  species.  Dutch  fashion,  with  a  tiarrow  stern,  and  twi> 

Boiling  appears  to  destroy  the  poison  ni  the  masts;  viz.  a  main-mast,  and  a  mizen-mast, 

young  shoots,  which  are  then  said  to  be  escu-  principally  used  in  fishing  on   the    Dogger 

Kilt,  and  flavoured  like  asparagus.    See  As-  bank. 

CLEPiAs  and  Apocynum.  .  Dooorr  bank,  a  very  extensive  sand  bank 

There  arc  various  other  plants  which  appear  in  the  German  ocean,  between  the  coast  9f 

^  derive  the  same  bene6t  from  boding,    fbua  England  and  Germany. 
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t>OXiGEEtEL. s. (fiom  dJM.)  Vt)e{  dkipl-  DOIT.  f.  (iiyf,  Duteii.)  A mMl 

cable ;  meio :  iiaid  of  ¥en«  LDfyiErii}.  nonev  iSkmiibmrt), 

i>o'eoBiiiL.i.Mauii,deipictbIe»wQithlcti  DOLABRIFORBI.    (ifefahw.  n  ase,  « 

venes  (SwfQ,  Mmndo.)  lo  botaay»  an  me  oi  hilchtfr'ihaptd 

DCyGGlSIi.  «.  (from  dog.)  Cuniib  j  bra^*  leaf.  Battledm-thaiML  Coaipaiwd,  WMrtiih^ 

taL  obtme^  g^bout  on  the  ovfende  with  a  tlMm 

DCKjHEAaTED.  a.   (dbg  tod  kMfi.)  edse.  rocmdlth  below.    Atiniimciibiymfhfi 

Cruel ;  pitilciej  naiicioiit  iSkiktptan).  mym  Mebrifiurflie. 

DadkoLE.  f .  idcg and  UU.)  A  nle  hole;  DOLABaUM,  a  knife  «ed  in  dw  Bonan 

a  mean  habitation  (Popo),  lacrifiece. 

IXyOKENNEL.  $.  {dog  and  knmtl.)    A  O0LCE»  a  moskal  lenn,  liom  tbn  Itdian. 

little  hut  or  house  for  dop  (7W/«r>«  denotina  that  the  pafliKaovar  whkh  it  it  plae- 


DOGLX)USE.  f .  (dbg and  teM.)    Anin-  ed  ktobesongor  pli^  Inneoft  aiid 

^aeet  that  harbours  on  dogs.  style. 

DOGMA,  AtyfM,  a  maxim,  tenet,  settled       DOLCIGNO«ana^iseopaI«««mQrAIbanii»' 

profiosiiion,  or  principU  ;  nartionhflj  in  mat*  io  European  Turli^.     Lnt.  42.  IS  M.    Lon. 

lers  of  religion,  or  philoaopby.  I9.  SO  £. 

DOGadATlCAL»  something  idatiog  to  a       DOLE.  9.  iSiomtimi,  ^sdan,  iasoo.)  1. 

ductriue,  or  opinion.  The  act  of  distribution  or  daaling  (CSbwwl*)- 

Iq  common  use.  adogmatical  philosopher  it  S.  Any  thing  dealt  ont  or  distribniad  (JEbdi^.). 

aoch  an  one  as  aasarta  every  thing  positively  $  in  3.  PtovisuMis  or  money  distributed  in  charily 

oppoution  to  a  sceptic,  who  doubts  of  every  (Dryira).    4^  Blowrs  dealt  ont  (JIUIm).    5. 

thing.  (from  dolor,  Lat.)  Grief;  sorrow  jSkmktpmroX 

A  doematical  phvAieian  ia  he«  who,  on  the       To  Dole.  a.  «•  (ftom  tl«  nomk]  To  deal ; 

priocipMs  of  the  school  philosophy,  re^oeia  all  to  dbtrlbute. 

medicinal  virtues  not  reducibia  to  manifest  qn»-       Dole,  in  the  Saxon  ana  British  tOMnea, 

lilies.  signiBed  a  part  ar  portion,  most  €oniawnlyof 

D06M  ATICI9  DooMATiaTa^  a  aact  of  a  meadow,  where  several  had  ahaaaa.     It  alsft 

ancient  pbysidsim  called  also  logici»  fopsianai  still  signifies  a  diauibmion  or  dealing  of  abas, 

from  their  using  the  rules  of  kgpe  and  naaon»  or  a  fibeial  gift  made  by  a  gpaal  maolathn 

in  sulyects  of  their  profession.  PKP^*  - 

Th^  laid  down  definitions,  and  dimooa.       Dole,  in  thabwa  of  Snotlawd,  ia  need  fee 

laducing  disaaaea  to  certain  iienara,  thoaa  na-  a  malevolent  intention.    It  ia  awential  io  tha 

nera  to  species,  and  fumislung  remedies  for  criminality  of  enaction, 
them  all;  supposing  principlea»  dnwingaonao-       DO^LEFUL.  a.  (dok  andyW.)  1.  SaifOw. 

qnencea,  ano  applying  those  principlm  fad  oon*  fhl ;  expressing  arid'  OSSsnM).  S.  Mdanehaly  ; 

sequences  to  the  paracular  diseases  under  con*  feelipg  grief  {Sumey).  3.  Dismal ;  iapresHflig 

sidcraiion.     In  which  sense  the  dogmatists  sorrow  (Hooicr). 

suiid    comradistiaguiahed  io  empirics,   and       DCXLEFULLY.  o^.  In  a  doleful  manner; 

methodists.  sorrowfully;  dismally;  querulously. 

DOGMATICALLY,  ad,  ((rom  dogmali^       DCyLEFULNESS.  s,  I.  Sorrow;  mebn- 

ra/.)  Maaislerially;  p(>«t lively  (tSbu/A).  choly.    S.  Querulousuess.    3.  Dismalncss. 

DOGMA'TIcTaLNESS.  f.  (from  ^iogmait-        DCKLESOME.   o.  (from  dole,)    Melsn- 

caL)  Magistertalness ;  mock  authority.  choly;  gloomy;  dismal :  sorrowful  (Pop^). 

DCrGM ATIST.  5.  {do^moHtie,  French.)  A        DCl^iSOMELY .  od.  In  a  doksonie  nua* 

magisterial  teacher  ^  a  positiTe  assertor ;  a  bold  ner. 
advancer  of  )>rinclp)es(Ara^/0.  DO'LESOMENESS.    r.  Gloomy  melao- 

TolXyOMATlZE.  9.  a.  (from  dogma.)  choly. 
To  assert  positively;  to  advance  without  dis-        DOLGELHEW,  or  Doloelly,  a  to«ra 

trust;  to  teach  maaislerially  {Blackmore).  of  Merionethshire^  in  North  Wales,  havings 

DOGMATlfZER.   s,    (from  dogmatizt.)  market  on  Tuesdavs.  It  is  seated  at  the  foot  of 

An  assertor ;  a  magisterial  teacher  (Ifawisad).  the  neat  rock  Cader    Idris.      Lat.    62.  4S 

IXyGSLEEP.  s.  (dog  and  iletp.)  Pretended  N.     Lou.  9.  48  W.    This  town  coataios  668 

sleep  {Addison).  houses,  and  9QM  inhabitants. 

DO'GSMEAT.  s.  (dog  and  meat.)  Refuse ;        DOUCHOS,  in  antiqiHty,   accoidto|  to 

vile  stuff  (Dry den).  Suidas,  signifies  a  race  or  course  of  \2  siadi^f 

DO'GSTAlt  s.   {dog  and  siar,)  The  star  or  of  84. 
tvhich  gives  name  to  the  dogdays.    See  Si*        Dolichos.    Cowha^e.     Inbouny,  a^^ 

Rjus.  nus  of  the  class  diadelpbia»  order  decamdn^* 

DCyGTROT.  «.  A  gentle  trot  like  that  of  a  banner  with  two  parallel,  oblong  callositiea  at 

dog  (IlHdibrat),  the  base,  compressing  the  winj^s  uodenieatli« 

IXKJVV EA'RY.  «,  Tired  as  a  do«  (SkoL).  FiOy-three  species;  natives  of    the  Eaii  or 

DOI  NGS. «.  (from  io  do.)  1 .  Things  done ;  West  Indies,  or  the  Cape,  which  may  be  ihflf 

events;  iraniactions  (SAairfaeart).    S.  Feats;  subtfran^  : 
actions    (Milion).     3.   Behaviour;   conduct  A.  Twining. 

{Sidmty).  4.  Conduct;  dispensation  {Hooker),  B.  Fjrect. 

5.  Stir;  bustle;    tumult    ^Hookor),    G.Fes*  C.  Doubtful. 

tivity ;  merriment ;  as,  gay  doings.  The  following  are  the  chief; 


^^iA^::£f&i 


^fUt^^JB^^^f;^^^. 


I.   D.    Ul>Ut>.     Tiriniiig;    legnnic;  ovair, 
Rymiur-ihtpcd  )  serdc  ovue,   ivith  a  cur>'td 

r  towards  erne  end.  A  bfauiiful  cliotbinit 
ob,  and  largely  Culiivaied  in  ihc  gardens  of 
ttjf*  fur  the  puipOK  of  mahinE  bowets  and 
irbiiun,  oo  *ceouiit  of  ihe  excencni  shndr  af- 
(ndol  b;  i»lM*n.  SccBotoiiy,  PI.  LXXXV. 
«.  D.  jcja.  Soy  rowhufe.  Calltd  bj  the 
Jtponcsc  daidsii  or  ihe  pod-Aowcc  by  w^iy  of 
eiltiacno>,ttn*cer>iiniarit9beauiy.  Siemereei, 
flcKUoui,  nc«mc9  BxilUry,  erect ;  Icgurnr* 
pcndBloiii,  briitlr.  »bont  t«o-sefded.  This 
ptMil  ii  >Im  highly  valued  by  ilie  Japoncsc  for 
n  colinary  pMrpoKi:  ihclr  roiiks  obtaining 
fram  il  a  kind  oMitiiter  which  they  lerin  miio, 
and  a  picVIe  called  loqja,  whence  the  preitot 
tlkfific  name;  ihi*  iiobuinrd  frnm  the  seedj, 
vultiknowu  among  ourselves  niider  itie  name 

3.  U.  (imneni.  Itching  cowbage,  orrom- 
tDon  eowiich.  Tnining ;  legumes  raceined  ; 
the  rilvcsalighikxarinaieaQd  hairy;  peduncles 
ihrnK^ther.  The  hain  upon  ihis  and  levenl 
ulm  ipeciet,  ai  d.  ureui,  produce  a  pungent 
iKhing  iQian,  if  hanilled  o[  blown  upoti  (he 


tlie  t^mes  are  coiiipretsed,  Jndutcd  al  ihc 
bttt  ind  reflected  at  the  lip  like  an  Italian/. 
ThcfloHTTsnfthis  plant  areTerybeaulifnl, and 


■  fmiuFtidy  be  culiivaled 
..    .._  iroudleMime  properly  of  iu  leaf- 
hiiri.    Il  flnwen  in  the  cooler  iiiunihs  of  the 


TMr;  ptncrallv  from  September  to  Mareh. 
Pm  fpicul«  or  leaf-hairi  of  ihe  plant  have  been 
toag  regarded  in  llic  Wax  Indies  at  an  cxccl- 
Irat  termifuge.  psriioulatly  in  the  Mie  of  as- 
cvide* :  and  (hey  are  said  to  have  been  inetl  of 
bw  year*  with  success  in  our  own  ciiiniry. 
Hm  tpicols  of  «  (ingle  pod  mixed  into  un 
cketisty  niih  molaiws  is  a  dose  fur  an  adult. 
t»l.U  1.  A  lilllc  gill"!  puppet  or  baby- 

IBT- 

DOLL.\R,  or  Dallrh,  aaUfercoiu  cur- 
■mt  in  --icnil  paru  of  Spain,  Germany,  and 
l(.,i:,..,i  TH-re  arc  v;iiiou!i  kinds  and  divi- 
■-.M  the  Rix-dollar,  Senii-dotlar, 
,  fee.  See  MoMrr  TABLES. 
1)  (.Tnhn),  wa<  bom  in  Spilal- 
e  1706:  hit  parents  were  French 
prploliiiii,  who  quitted  Normandy  at  ibe  rc- 
TCcUMa  of  ihe  edict  of  Niniz  in  1685. 
TIm  SfM  ycari  of  Mr.  Doltond'a  life  were 
i  »l  the  toum  ;  Imt,  being ofa  very  siu- 
d  philoupbit  lum  of  mind,  hii  telsurc 
hran  wtt*  eitguad  in  maihematjcal  pursnils  1 
a*d  ihouth  by  the  death  of  his  father,  which 
InajKBcaia  hit  infancy,  hil  educalion  gave 
war  10  the  necessities  of  hii  family,  yet  at  Ihe 
•p  of  ftftevn,  before  he  hiid  an  o^jnttunil^  of 
«ang  works  of  science  or  elementary  treatises, 
Im  kimued  himself  by  cotislructing  sun-diiit, 
towing  geomelrical  acbemes,  and  solving 
ffoblems.  Unihr  the  pressure  of  a  cloac  «[>- 
pQcatioo  n  bnsincH  for  the  luppurt  of  hin 
bmily,  hcfognd  time,  hy  abridginsihc  houia  of 
hare*),  ■« extend  bin  malhemalieal  knowledge, 
tad  Blade  a  cwuidciabic  profiticQcy  in  optics 


■nd  mitotiomy.  lo  which  he  now  ptincipslly 
deroieil  his  attention,  having  In  ihe  curlier 
tluges  nf  his  life  piepted  hiniself  liir  the  higlvi 
pans  (it  those  «ut>jccti  by  a  correct  knowlnlgs 
of  algebra  and  geomelrj*.  H*  also  aoiuired  a 
very  icspertable  knowledge  of  the  Laliu  ami 
Greek  languages. 

He  designed  bis  eldest  sou,  Peier  DollomI, 
for  the  same  buiinetj  with  himsclfi  and  for 
teveral  years  they  carried  on  iheii  mantiraciute 
together  in  SpiulficWi}  hut  the  employment 
neither  suiied  ihe  expectatloDs  nor  dispoiiiloiis 
of  the  inn,  who,  having^  received  much  infooii- 
ation  upon  mathematieal  and  philosopbicjl 
subjects  from  the  insttuciion  of  hit  Liiher,  and 
observing  the  gre.1t  value  which  "va  iet  uport 
his  father's  linowledgc  in  the  iheory  of  cpiics 
by  profeational  men,  determined  tii  »|iply  that 
knowledge  to  the  benefit  of  biinsell  and  h'n 
family;  and  accordingly,  under  the  ditcctioiis 
nf  hii  father,  commenced  optician.  Stu'ccii 
attended   every  effort;  and  in  the  year   17S8 

"   iiid,  ei   ■       "       -■  -        - 

punuing  a  profess 
joined  lib  son,  and  in  consequence  of  his  ihtii- 
retical  knowledge,  soon  became  u  proficient  in 
the  iirnctical  [aits  of  oplic*. 

His  Rril  alteuiion  wat  diieclrd  In  Improve 
ibeconibinatinnof  iheeyc-glatses  of  reftaeling 
telescoped)  and  having  luccecded  in  his  lytlem 
of  fiiur  eye-glasses,  he  proceeded  one  step  fur- 
ther, and  produced  telescopes  furnished  with 
ftve  eye-glauei,  \vhich  considerably  surpasied 
Ihe  fnrnirr ;  and  of  which  he  gave  a  partictilit 
accotini  in  a  poper  jiresenled  to  ihe  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  which  was  read  on  the  Isi  ofiVIarcb 
I71>3,  and  printed  in  ihe  I%il.  Trans.  iwL 
hviii.  page  103. 

Smm  after  tliii  he  made  a  very  useful  ini. 
proveintnt  in  Mr.  Savery's  inicromelcr;  ftjr 
inslrad  of  employing  two  entire  object-gUiset, 
as  Mr.  Savery  and  il.  Boiiguer  had  done,  he 
used  only  one  j;lass  cut  inio  two  ec|ual  pan-, 
one  of  (hem  sliding  or  moving  laterally  by  llie 
othet.  This  was  considered  to  be  a  great  im- 
pravctnent,  as  ihf  micrumeier  could  now  be 
applied  lo  the  reflecting  d^lescope  with  mticti 
advaniase,  and  which  Mr.  James  Short  ini- 
mcdialery  did.  An  account  of  the  tame  was 
given  to  the  Kuyiil  Snciely,  in  a  paper  which 
was  afterwards  printed  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  vol. 
shiii.  pnite  178. 

Mr.  Dollond's  celebrity  in  ojitici  bccatne 
now  univeiul ;  and  the  fricDdship  and  pmiec- 
tion  of  the  mosi  eminent  men  of  science  flat- 
tered and  encouraged  hispuriuiis.  Surrounded 
by  these  enlightened  men,  in  a  state  of  miud 
prepared  for  the  severesi  invntigalion  of  philo- 
sophic truth),  and  in  circumitaiicet  favourable 
to  liberal  enquiry,  Mr.  Dollond  engaged  in  the 
ditcustionof  a  subject,  which  at  thai  limcitot 
only  interested  ihit  counlry,  but  all  Europi'. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  deckrcd.  in  his  Ticaiiie 
on  Optics,  page  Hi',  "  That  all  refrac ling  tub- 
stances  diverged  the  piismalic  colours  in  a  con- 
stant  proportion  to  tbcir   1 -  ■■  -   -■ 

and  drew  this  conclwion, 

could  uol  be  produced  without  colour,"  and 


D  O  L  DOM 

tMMefoently,  ^that  noimiuDYieiiietitcaaldbe  Berlin,  in  the  year  ITtSif  u^**  "  I  am  Mf 

•spfcted  in  Uie  refiacttn^  teIeacope.*l    No  one  ashamed  frankly  to  avow,  that  the  fint  ae- 

doubted  ihe  accuracy  with  which  Sir  Isaac.  oouDts,  which  were  |iublished  of  it,  9ifMud 

Newton  had  made  the  experiment;  yet  some  so  suspicious,  and  even  so  contrarr  to  tbetvl 

men,  particularly  M.  Euler  and  others,  were  of  estabhshed  principlcs»  that  1  coum  doc  picni 

•pinion  that  the  conclusion  which  Newton  had  upon  myself  to  uve  credit  to  them  (**   aod  k 

drawn  from  it  went  too  far»  and  maintained  aods,  '*  I  should  never  hare  subflUttiBd  talk 

that  in  fer]^  small  angles  refraction  might  he  proofs  which  Mr.  DoUood  pradaoed  to  sappiit 

obuiiied  without  colour.    Mr.  Dolloira  wu  this  strange  phenomenon,  it  M.CIairan^wha 

not  of  that  opinion,  but  defended  Newton's  must  at  fint  havt  been  equally  surpriKdaliiviMf 

doctrine  with  much  learning  and  iugenuitv,  as  not  most  positively  assured  me*  that  OdkoA 

may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  letten  which  experiments  were  but  too  well  fiNwdcd.**  Aal 

passed  between  J^uler  and  Dollond  upon  that  when  the  fact  could  no  longp  be  dispQlcd,thiir 

oocssion,  and  which  were  published  in  the  endeavouKd  to  find  a  prior  inventor,  lo  «h« 

Phil.  Trans,  vol.  xlviii.  paoe  887.  and  contend-  it  might  be  ascribec^  and  several  oooj^siln 

cd  that,  'Mf  the  result  of  the  experiment  had  were  honoured  with  the  title  of  diaoovcMk 
been  as  described  by  sir  Isaac  Newton,  there        In  the  beginning  of  the  vear  llCU  ^ 

could  not  be  refraction  without  colour."  Dollond  was  elected  follovr  or  the  JRiap|  $•* 

A  mind  constituted  like  Mr.  Dollond's  could  ciety,  aiid  appointed  optician  to  bis  nm$^ 

not  remain  satisfied  with  afguing  in  this  man*  but  did  not  inre  to  ei^ioy  those  hooonii  wf ; 

ner  froni  an  experiment  made  by  another,  but  for  on  the  30th  of  Novtaiber,  in  the  Baina|iBUb 

determined  totry  it  himself :  and,  accordingly^  as  he  was  readina  a  new  publicatioQ  hj  U* 

in  the  y^r  1767»  bean  the  examination;  and,  Clairaut,  on  the  uieory  of  the  mono,  aadia 

to  use  nis  own  woras,.  with  **  a  remlute  per-  which  he  had  been  intently  engaged  feir  mtni 

severance,"  continued  during  that  year,  and  a  hours,  he  was  aeiaed  with  apoplcx|^  wU 

great  part  of  the  next,  to  bestow  his  whole  rendered  him  immedtatcly  speechless^  aaJ  sfr 

mind  on  the  subject,  until  in  the  month  of  casioned  bis  death  in  a  few  boon  afiowaik 

June  1754  he  found,  afier^a  complete  course  Besides  Mr.  Peter  Dollond,  whom  we  km 

of  experiments,  the  result  10  be  very  different  had  occasion  to  mention  in  die  ooone  <M  dii 

from  that  which  he  expected,  and  from  that '  memoir,  his  family,  at  his  deaths  comiiMlrf 

which  sir  Isaac  Newton  had  related*    He  dis-  tHree  daughters  and  a  son,  vvhio,  pnaMMlg 

covered  "  the  dtfierence  in  the  dispersion  of  the  name  of  his  fatherland,  we  may  add,  tp** 

the  colours  of  light,  when  the  mean  rays  are  tion  of  the  fimiily  abilities,  carries  on  theap^ 

equally  refracted  by  difierent  mediums.**    The  cal  business  in  partnership  with  lus  eldci  M*' 

discovery  was  complete,  and  he  immediately  ther.    {PkiL  Mag.) 
drew  from  it  this  practical  conclusion,  <*  That       DOLOMITE..   See  Marmoe. 
the  object-glasses  of  refracting  telescopes  were        DOLORl^lC.  a.  (dolorifieusp  Lat)  HhI 

ta'pabie  of  being  made  without  being  affected  causes  grief  or  pain  iRay). 
by  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of       IXXLOROUS.  a.  (frum  dohr,ljkU)  l.S»| 

light.**     His  account  of  this  experiment,  and  rowful ;  duleful  j  disnial  (Milton),    8.  Fsiom 

of  others  connected  with  it,  was  given  to  the  {More), 

Royal  Society,  and  printed  in  their  transac-        DO'LOUR.   *.    (dolor,  Latin.)    ?.  Giief} 

tions,  vol.  I .  page  743,  and  he  was  presented  sorrow  (Shakspeare),     2.  Lamentation ;  com* 

in  the  ^ame  year,  by  that  learned  bodv,  with  plaint  (Sidney).    3.  Pain  ^  pang  {Bacon). 
sir  Go(ifrey  Copley's  medal,  as  a  reward  of  his        DOLOUREUX  TIC.      Dolor  fociei.    A 

merit,  ancl  a  memorial  of  the  discovery,  though  painful  intermittent  disease  which  attacb  the 

not  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  society.  face.    It  consists  in  a  chronic  fixed  pain,  wbidi 

This  discovery  no  way  affected  the  points  in  has  paroxysms  of  acute  pain,  during  whwhh* 

dispute  between  Euler  and  Dollond,  resi)ecting  the  patient  feels  violent  lancinating  twitcbo, 

the  doctrine  advanced  by  sir  Isaac  Newton.  A  like  the  ticking  of  a  clock.    The  seat  of  IW 

new  principle  was  in  a  manner  found  out,  affection  is  in  the  branches  of  the  fecial  iiene 

which  had  no  part  in  their  former  reasonings,  and  the  suborhitar  branches  of  the  fifth  pair, 
and  it  was  reserved  for  the  accuracy  of  Dollond        DOLPHIN,    in   zoology.     See  DelfR'* 


to  have  the  honour  of  making  a  discovery  which  Kus. 

had  eluded  the  observation  of  Newton.    This  DOLT.  *.  (dol,  Teutonick.)  A  heavy  stop* 

new  principle  being  now  established,  he  was  fellow  ;  a  blockhead  {Shakspearc). 

soon  able  10  construct  object-glasses,  in  which  IXXLTISH.  a.  (from  doU.)  Stupid ;  idbOt 

the  different  rcfrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light  dull ;  blockish  (Sidneif). 

was  corrected,  and   the  name  of  achromatic  DOM,  or  Don,  a  liile  of  honour  invenw 

given  to  them  by  the  late  Dr.  Bevis,  on  ac-  and  chiefly  used  by  the  Spaniards,  signaling 

aount  of  their  being  free  from  the  prismatic  sir  or  lord.    This  title,  it  seems,  wa<  first gifca 

colours.  to  Pclayo,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cOh 

As  usual! V  happens  on  such  occasions,  no  tury.      In  Portugal  no  person  can  assume  the 

sooner  was  the  achromatic  telescope  made  pub-  title  of  don  without  the  permission  of  the  kiiig, 

lie,  than  the  rivalship  of  foreigners,  and  the  since  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  honour  and 

iealnusy  of  philosophers  at  home,  led  them  to  nobility.     In  Fratice  it  was  sometimes  usee 

doubt  of  its  reality ;  and  Euler  liinisclf.  in  his  among  the  religious.      It  is  an  abridgment  oi 

before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  domnus,  (torn  dominus. 


DOM  DOM 

DoM  and  Son,  in  old  charters,  signifies  full  pieces  of  stone  is  not  less  than  half  of  (heir 

pffopcTtY  and  iuritdictioo.  inntual  pressure,  it  may  be  piroired  that  a  donic 

DO^IABLE.  a.  idomahilit^  Latin.)  Tame-  will  stand,  althoiish  the  tangent  to  thp  curve  at 

able.  the  base  should  be  horizontal,  pvq?ided  ihe 

DOMAIN,  f.  (domainef  French.)  1.  Do-  horizontal  thrust  be  double  the  weight  of  the 

minioo;    enipire    {Milton).  .2.    Possession;  dome,  which  ibay  easily  be  the  ease,  if  it  do 

csute.    See  Oembsnb.  not  rise  high.    As  to  a  cone,  it  may  be  loaded 

DOMBEY  A,  in  botany,  a  geniu  of  the  class  on  the  top  with  the  neatest  weight,  without 

mooodelphia,  order  dodccandria.  Calyx  double;  the  smallest  danger  of  forcing  it  down,  so  long 

tbeooter  three-leaved,  deciduous;  petals  five;  as  the  bottom  course  is  firmly  kept  from  burst- 

siamens  ten  or  twenty,  five  of  them  barren ;  ing  outwards.    I1ie  stone  lantern  on  the  top 

3ie  five-cleft ;  capsofes  five,  united,  one-cell-  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  London  weighs  several 

,  one  or  many-seeded.      Twelve  species ;  hundred  tons,  and  is  carried  by  a  brick  cone  of 

chiefly  natives  m  the  isles  of  Bourbon  and  eighteen  inches  thick,  with  perfect  safety,  as 

llauritkia.  long  as  the  bottom  course  is  prevented  from 

DOME,  in  architecture,  around,  vaulted,  bursting  outwards.     The  reason  is  evident: 

•rarehedroof,  sometimes  hemispherical,  raised  The  pressure  on  the  top  is  pro^yigated  along 

oter  the  middle  of  a  building,  as  a  church,  the  cone  in  the  direction  of  the  slant  side;  and, 

hall,  pavilion,  vestibule,  &c.  by  way  of  crown-  so  far  from  having  anv  tendency  to  break  it  in 

iot.  any  part,  it  tends  rather  to  prevent  its  being 

The  word  b  formed  from  the  corrupt  Latin,  broken  by  any  irregular  pressure  from  foreign 

^Mw,  a  loof,  or  open  porch.    Domes  arc  the  causes. 

aaie  with  what  the  luiians  call  cuppolas,  and  The  stability  of  a  dome  obviously  depends 

we  cMpoUs  ;  the  Latins,  ihoK.  upon  very  different  pnnciples  from  that  of  a 

The  election  of  a  dome  is,  manifestly,  a  common  arch,  and  is,  in  general,  much  ijreater. 

sciendfic  art,  proceeding  on  the  principles  of  It  difll  rs  also  in  another  important  circum- 

3^iiiIibiation  i  principles  that  require,  or  admit  stance,  viz.  it  may  be  open  in  the  middle :  for 
,  modificaiions,  in  consequence  of  the  cohe-  the  upiiermost  course,  by  tending  equally  in 
aoQ  and  friction  of  materials.    At  first  sight,  every  pan  to  slide  in  towards  the  axis,  presses 
adome  appears  a  more  difiicult  piece  of  work  all  ti.gec'her  in  the  vertical  joints,  and  acts  on 
tkas  a  |dam  arch ;  but  when  we  observe  pot-  the  next  course  like  the  key  stone  of  a  com- 
Icn  kilna  and  glasshouse  domes  and  cones  of  mon  arch.    Therefore,  an  arch  of  equilibra- 
wt  extent,  erected  by  ordinary  bricklayer!*,  tion  which  is  the  weakest  of  all,  mav  be  open 
aai  with  materials  vastly  inferior  m  size  to  what  in  the  middle,  and  carry  at  top  another  build- 
can  be  employed  in  common  arches  of  equal  ing,  such  as  a  lanthern,  if  its  weight  do  not  ex- 
•Hcfit,  we  must  conclude  that  the  cfrcum-  ceed  that  of  the  circular  segment  of  the  dome 
nance  of  cur^'ature  in  the  hori2ontal  direction,  that  is  omitted.   A  greater  load  than  this  would 
or  the  abutment  of  a  circular  base,  eives  some  indeed  break  the  dome,  by  causin<c  it  to  spring 
iflistance  to  the  artist.    Of  this  we  have  com-  np  in  some  of  the  lower  courses ;  but  this  load 
flete  demonstration  in  the  case  of  the  cone,  may  be  increased  if  the  curve  is  flatter  than 
Wc  know  that  a  vaulting  in  the  form  of  a  pent  that  of  equilibration  :  and  any  load  whatever, 
iDof  could  not  be  executed  to  any  considerable  which   will  not  crufh  the  stones  to  powder, 
fzlenc,   and  would  be  extremely  hazardous,  may  be  set  on  a  truncate  cone,  or  on  a  dome 
rrai  in  the  smallest  dimensions ;  while  a  cone  formed  by  a  curve  that  is  convex  tovi'ard  the 
•f  the  greatest  magnitude  can  be  raised  with  axis ;  provided  always,  that  the  foundation  bf^.. 
letj  small  stones,  provided  only  that  we  pre-  effectuully  prevented  from  flying  out,  either  b7 
vaal  the  bottom  from  flying  out,  by  a  hoop,  or  a  hoop  of  iron,  which  need  seldom  exceed  afi 
anr  similar  contrivance.    And  when  wc  tnink  inch  ni  thickness,  or  by  a  sufficient  m.iss  o\ 
a  utile  of  the  matter,  we  see  plainly,  that  if  the  solid  pier  on  which  it  is  set.     It  is  possible  to 
boriiontal  section  be  perfectly  round,  and  the  construct  domes,    particularly    hemispherical 
joialabealldirectedto  the  axis,  they  all  equally  ones,  without  centering,  provided  the  stones 
endeavoor  to  slide  inwards,  while  no  reason  be  cut  in  the  proper  converging  wedge- like 
can  be  oflercd  why  any  individual  stone  should  form,  so  that  they  must  be  inserted  from  the 
ycrvail.    They  are  all  wedges,  and  operate  only  outside,  and  cannot  fall  through ;  but  we  do  not 
li  wedges.     When  we  consider  any.  sinsle  recommend  the  plan  to  general  adoption. 
coone,  therefore,  we  see  that  it  cannot^fall  in.  Persuaded  that  what  has  been  said  on  the 
Cfcn  though  it  may  be  part  of  a  curve  which  subject  convinces  the  reader  that  a  vaulting 
csold  not  stand  as  a  common  arch ;  nay,  we  perfectly  equilibrated  throughout    is   by    no 
tee  that  a  dome  may  be  constructed,  having  means  the  best  form,  provided  that  the  base  is 
lliaeooycxit^  of  the  curve,   by  the  revolution  secured  from  separating,  we  think  it  unnecet- 
«f  which  it  IS  formed,  turned  towards  the  axis,  sary  to  give  the  investigation  of  that  form, 
•0  that  the  outline  is  concave.  The  force  which  which  has  a  considerable  intricacy ;  and  shail 
Viodslhestoiiesofa  horizontal  course  together,  content  ourselves  with   mtrrely  p;iving  its  di- 
Igr  pushing  them  towards  the  axis,   will  be  mensions.    The  thickness  is  sup|>osed  uniform. 
in  flat  domes  than  those  that  are  more  The  numbers  in  the  first  column  of  the  table 
;  it  will  be  still  greater  in  a  cone ;  and  express  the  portion  of  the  axis  counted  froiu 
still  in  a  curve  whose  convexity  is  turn*  ihc  vertex,  and  those  of  the  second  coluuin  are 
td  inwards.     PSay,  since  the  friction  of  two  the  lengths  of  the  ordinate^. 
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The  cune  formed  accoiding  to  these  dim«n- 
■iaiu  ippcars  destitute  of  KracefultieUi  be- 
cauK  iti  cuivRture  changes  aVupiI^  at  a  little 
distaDce  from  the  verltn,  10  that  it  hai  imiie 
appcaraaccorbciDK  madcap  of  difTerent  curves 
pieced  together.  But  if  the  middle  be  occupi- 
■d  bya  taniemof  equal,  ororsoiallcr  weijitit, 
this  defect  will  cease,  and  the  whole  wiU  be 
•Iczant,  nearly  rescinbline  the  extcriur  dome  of 
St  Paufs  in  London. 

It  ii  not  ainiall  aJraaragc  ofdomc'vaiiirnig 
■hat  it  is  lighter  thnii  anj  that  can  cover  the 
nme  area.  IF,  moreorer,  it  be  spherical,  it 
will  admit  coniiderabie  varieties  of^  figure,  t^ 
combining  different  spheres.  Thjia,  a  dome 
may  beciii  from  its  hase  m  a  portion  of  a  hrge 
hemisphere,  and  may  be  broken  olf  at  any 
horizontal  caurie,  and  then  a  similar  or  a 
portion  of  a  smaller  sphi 


nthii 


We  conclude  this  article  with  obxtving,  thai 
iheconnectionofthe  parts,  arisins  from  cement 
and  from  friclinn,  has  a  great  effect  on  dnmc- 
vaulting.  In  the  same  way  as  in  conininu 
arches  and  cylindrical  vaulting,  it  cnnbk-s  in 
overload  on  one  place  to  break  the  dnnic  in  n 
diilarit  place.  Diit  the  rciisiHiice  to  this  t'ti'cct 
is  much  Greater  in  do  mi-- vaulting,  bec-iuM:  it 
(i^Krjtes  all  round  the  overloaded  part.  Henrc 
>i  happens  that  domes  arc  much  les;  sh.nlered 
bvpariia!  violence,  such  aithefallinnofii  Ijoinb 
or  the  like.  L:ir^c  holes  may  be  liroken  in 
ihem  without  niucli  aftVciiiig  the  le-i ;  liiil, 
ou  the  other  hand,  it  greatly  diminiilirs  the 
strength  wliich  should  be  derived  from  th>; 
mutual  pressurir  in  the  vertical  joints.  Fric- 
tion prevents  the  sliding  in  of  the  arcti  stones 
nhich  produces  this  mutual  pressure  in  tlii: 
lerlical  joints,  except  in  the  very  lii(-hcst 
<'o:irses,  and  even  there  it  greatly  dimiiiiihes  it. 
']'tie*e  causes  make  .t  great  change  in  ihe  fiirm 
which  ^ve»  the  greatrt'.  '.Ircngth;  and  ai  their 
Uiws  of  action  arc  but  very  imperfectly  under- 
'toodas  yet,  it  is  pcihjps  impossible,  in  the 
jj resent  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  determine 
ihit  form  with  t<i1i>rable  precision.  We  see 
plainly,  howe-cr,  th.i'  il  allows  a  greater  devia- 
i.j.T  from  the  b  "t  I'Lirm  than  the  other  kind  of 
•auliing,  and  liomes  may  be  made  to  rise  per- 
T^oudiciilar  \a  the  horizon  at  the  baiie,  although 
01'  no  i;ieat  thickness  ;  j  thing  which  must  nut 
be  »iii'.iipied  in  3  pl:iin  arch.  'Ilie  immenie 
adtiii:  ifi  of  strength  uliich  may  be  deriiod  from 
hoi?'  ily  compeniatc!  for  all  defects ; 

cu  ily  ao}'  bo'jnds  to  the  extent  to 
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which  a  rery  thin  ilome-TaoltinK  may  be  cant> 
ad,  when  it  it  hooped  or  framed  id  tbcdiicaia 
«f  Ibc  horiionul  conrm.  (54>.  Sk«.  BnU 
-  For  more  on  this  subject,  iw  HaOM^ 
Tracts,  vol,  i.  Gregory's  Mechanics,  ml.  Lte 
Treatise  on  Arches  at  the  end  oi  BamaSHf^ 


atfiolognain  I68I.  Hesioditd  in  ihcicM 
of  the  Caracci,  where  hit  fellow  popit,  ftaa 
his  iloivnesB,  called  him  in  derision,  ibcOi; 
but  one  of  hii  masten  told  them,  that  "  M 
ox  would  ill  time  make  his  groDiid  10  UMi, 
that  painting  would  be  fed  ^  what  it  pnAfr 
cH."  This  prediction  he  cotnplttely  fulfiBii 
He  was  no  less  skilled  in  architecfnrejaiHlpB 
Gregory  XV.  appointed  him  the  chief  iic» 
Itci  of  (he  apostolical  palace.   Hedicdiiil4ll' 

l)OMES-OAY  or  DooNS-DAT-Mwt 
{LibtTjuiiiciariut  vel  ceassalit  An^m.)  Ih 
judicial  book,  or  bookof  the  survey  oTEnglMli 
a  inost  ancictit  record  made  to  ibc  tiBK  tt 
William  the  Conqueror ;  upon  a  snirry.ari^ 
<^iiisiIiou,  of  the  severar  cimntiea,  hiudRdt 
Hillings,  S:c. 

lis  name  is  formed  from  the  Saarm  M 
doom,  judgment,  sentence;  and  dtr, 
has  the  same  force:   *      '         ' 
more  than  a  reduplicative,  importiiigji 
judgmem. 

_  But  somecondemn  thiietTmnlosyis«rfai» 
sical;  and  ronietid  that  if  It  were  just,  ihl 
Latin  for  doiues-diiy  would  be  Jia  jnBai 
whereas,  as  opjimnt  above,  it  it  siylH  Uf 
judtaariui,  trt  cnuaalU  Anglia.  Ballet,  h 
his  Celtic  l>ictionaiy,  hath  the  woid  im, 
which  he  rend)  ii-nr,  teigneuT,  and  hence  ik 
Spaniih  wi.cd  dan,  a<  also  the  vraids  Jrj;  mi 
proclaniaiiiin,  idm- 


t  doiiK-(l»bv 
ipartmgjudpBtK 


lord". 


hii  r,'.n 


D,>r. 


1 110.  II 


V  therefore 


hold  under  Km  ;  tnJ 
t  pan  of  theronienliof 
Observations  on  ihcSi>- 


(m). 


double  c 
and  prim 


its  of  two  volumes, » 
id  a  l<-s-^.  'i'hi'  first  is  a  U^-e  foN^ 
n  3SC  d  >iible  p.ijrcs  of  vellum,  ia  s 
jiljiii  cli.'tacrcr:  Mch  page  luringt 
jiii.nn.  Some  of  ihe  capital  I*ii0» 
i|u<l  pisssaesaie  liiuclinKvich  ledtnt; 
anu  s'lnic  have  siroVi-s  of  red  ink  run  actnt 
them,  as  if  sj-raiHud  nut.  Thi,  voluniecon-  ■ 
lains  the  description  of  3 1  counties.  Theolhcr 
volume  is  in  quarto,  written  u[Kin  450  dnubk 
p.iges  of  vellum,  hut  in  a  single  column,  awl  in 
a  large  but  \c:\  fair  cli.irsclrr.  1'  cnniaiutlhc 
counties  of  Ei'sex,  Norfolk ,  Svffi'lt,  partoflhr 
county  of  Hutl.inJ  included  in  that  of  NotA- 
id  pin  of  Lancashire  in  the  counun 


:?'C 


nd  lliMf 


, ^        ._e  red  bnok  intk 

exchcijupr,  ivns  liejiun  by  order  nf  WitlLinitbc 
Cou'jucror,  wiih  the  adticc  of  his  patliameDi, 
iti  the  year  of  our  l/ird  iORO,andc(>mpletedia 
the  year  H)8G.  Tlie  re.ijon  given  lor  taking 
this  siinev,  as  assigned  by  several  aueicnt  K* 
cords  ana  hiiioiiaiiji,  wu,  that  t-vaj  shb 
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e  satisfied  with  his  own  right,  and  not  krpt  a  fifih  book*  likewifc  called  dometda?, 

ih  impunity  what  belonged  to  another,  which  it  the  tame  with  the  fourth  book  a% 

des  this,  ii  is  said  bv  otUtn,  that  now  ready   mentioned.      King  Alfred  had  a  roll 

who  possesAed  landed  estates  became  which  he  called  donutday;  and  the  domesday- 

i  the  kins,  and  paid  him   so  much  bo<ik  made  by  William  the  Conoueror  referred 

y  way  of  fee  ur  homage  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  Hdward  the  Contcs>or,  as  that 

ids  they  held.     This  ap|)ears  very  pro-  of  king  Alfred  did  to  the  time  of  Kthelred. 

there  was  at  that  time  extant  a  gene-  The  fourth  book  of  domesday  havinji;  many 

rof  the  whole  kingdom,  made  by  order  pictures  and  gilt  letters  in  the  bcEinnine  re- 

Ufred.  latiiis  to  the  lime  of  kins  Ed%vard  the  &on- 


m*s_sun'ey,  at  the  time  ii  was  made,     fe>sor,  some  were  led  into  a  false  (Miinion  that 

"  *     ihe     "         " 


lating  to  the  lime  ot  kmg 
fe>sor,   some  were  led  into  i 

I  offence  to  the  people;  aiul  (icca^ion-  donieylay  book  was  composed  in  the  reign  of 

>usy  that  it  was  mtended  for  some  new  kins  Kdward. 

n.     But  notwithstanding  all  the  pre-  IX^ME^TICAL.  DoMs'sTic.  a.  {domes* 

aken  by  the  conquemr  to  ha\e  this  ticus,  Latin.)    I.  BeIong;ing  to  the  house ^  not 

ithfully  and  impartially  executefl,  it  relating  to  things  public   {Hooker).     2.  Pri- 

"om  indisputable  authority,  that  a  false  vale;  done  at  home;  not  0|Mrn  {Hooker)*     3, 

IS  given  m  by  some  of  the  conimis-  Inhabiting  the  h<  use;  not  wild  {Addison),    4. 

and  that,  asii  is  said,   out  of  a  pious  Not  foreign  :  intestine  {Shaksptare) . 

Thb  was  particularly  the  case  with  To  1X>M£'STICATE.  v.  a.  (from  dumei^ 

y  of  Croyland  in  Lincolnshire,   the  iic.)   To  make  domestic;   to  withdraw  from 

IS  of  which  were  greatly  under-rated,  the  public  {Clarissa). 

1  regard  to  quantity  ana  value.     Per-  DOIIE'STIC.   s.   One  kept  in  the  same 

e  of  these  pious  frauds  were  discovered ;  house  {South). 

id  Ralph  Fiambard,  minister  to  Wil-  DOMESTICUS,  in  antiquity,  an  officer  fh 

us,  proposed  the  making  a  fresh  and  the  court  of  the  emperors  of  Constantinople. 

>rous  inquisition ;  but  this  was  never  Domesiici  were  such  as  assisted  the  prince  in 

the  administration  of  affairs,  whether  those  of 
ihstanding  this  proof  of  its  falsehood  his  family*  of  justice,  or  of  the  church.  Tbej 
nsunces,  which  must  throw  a  su«pt-  had  appropriate  names  to  distinguish  their  pe- 
ll others,  the  authority  of  domesday-  culior  offices ;  as  domeslicus  murorum,  he  who 
never  permitted  to  be  called  in  ques-  superintended  the  fortifications. 
1  always,  wlien  it  has  been  necessary  To  DCVMIFY;  v.  a.  {dom\fico,  Lat.)  To 
;uith  whether  lands  were  held  in  an-  tame. 

lesne,  or  in  any  other  manner,  recourse  DOMIFYING,    DoMiFiCATioy,    in  as- 

to  domesday- book,  and  to  that  only,  trology,  the  dividing  or  distributing  the  heavens 

ine  the  doubt.     From  this  definitive  into  twelve  houses ;  in  order  to  erect  a  theme*  or 

,  from  which,  as  from  the  sentence  horoscope. 

«d  at  domesday,  or  the  clay  of  judg-  IX)'M1NANT.  a.  {dominans,  Lat.)  Predo- 

ere  could  be  no  appeal,  the  name  of  minnnt;  presiding;  ascendant. 

is  said  to  have  been  derived.      But  Dominant,  (from  the  Latin  word  domi' 

ligos  another  reason  for  this  appella-  nari^  to  rule  or  govern.^  Among  musicians,  is 

lely,  that  domesday-l>ook  is  a  corrup-  used  either  as  an  adjective  or  substantive;  but 

lomus  Dei  book;  a  title  ^tven  it  be-  these  different  acceptations  are  far  from  being 

retofore  deposited  in  the  king*s  trea-  indiscriminate.     In  both  senses  it  is  explained 

I  place  of  the  church  of  Westminster  by  Rousseau  as  follows:  the  dominant  or  scn- 

ictter,  called  domu*  Dei.     From  the  sible  chord  is  that  which  is  practised  u}M)n  the 

I  formerly  taken  for  the  preservation  of  dominant  of  the  tone*  and  which  introduces  a 

tjt  we  may  learn  the  de^ee  of  esii-  perfect  cadence.      Every  perfect  major  chord 

I  which  it  was  held,     llie  dialogue  de  liecomes  a  dominant  chord,  as  soon  as  the  be. 

I  Mys,  *'  Liher  Hie  (domesday)  sifiifi  venth  minor  is  added  to  it.-^]>ominant  (subst.) 

e$  €st  individuus  in  Ihetauro*'     Lntil  Of  the  three  notes  essential  to  the  tone,   it  is 

hu  been  kept  under  three  diB'crent  that  which  is  a  fifth  from  the  tonic.     The 

I  kevsi  one  in   the  cubtndy  of  the  tonic  and  the  dominant  fix  the  tone;   in  it 

,  ana  the  others  in  that  of  the  two  they  are  each  of  them  the  fundamental  sound 

ain»  of  the  exchequer.     It  is  now  de-  of  a  particular  chord;   whertao  the  mediant* 

1  the  chapter-house  at  Westminster,  which  constitutes  the  mode,  has  no  chord  pe« 

may  be  consulted  on  paying  to  the  culiar  to  itself,  and  only  makes  a  part  of  the 

Been  a  feeof6r.  %d,  for  a  search,  and  chord  of  the  tonic.      Mr.  Rameau  gives  the 

s  per  line  for  a  tranitcript.  name  of  doiniaiiu  iu  general   to  every  note 

I  the  two  volumes  above-mentioned,  which  carries  a  chord  of  the  sevrnth,  and  dis- 

lie  a  third  made  by  order  of  the  same  tinguishes  that  which  carries  ilie  s  nsible  chord 

id  which  differs  from   the  others  \n  by  the  name  of  a  tonic  d'nni  am  ;  but,  on 

re  than  in  matter.      There  is  albO  a  accountof  the  length  of  the  \M*rd,  thi^  addition 

lied  domesday,  which  i>  kept  in  the  to  the  name  has  not  been  udo|)tid  by  musi- 

ir;   which*   tnough  a  very  large  vu-  cians:  they  continue  simply  tu  call  that  note  a 

anlj  an  abridgment  of  the  oihen.     In  dominant  which  is  a  fifth  from  the  tonic ;  and 

mbnncer'f  office  in  the  exchequer,  is  they  do  not  call  the  other  notes  which  carry  a 

IV.  0 
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chard  of  the  aevniih  iloininanti,  tint  riimld- 
iiicnuils)  whith  is  luffietent  to  reniUr  the  r 
menning  plain,  aiiJ  pfcvenia  confuiion.  A 
(tomi[i3i)t,    in    ihat  ipcciea   of   church- music 

„ ji  rmiuenily  re|)ratwl  or  beaten,  .  .     . 

ev«  degree  it  iiiny  be  from  ilie  tonic.  In  begin 
this  specie)  of  mmic  tliere  are  ilominantx  and  Jinua 
taaim,  but  no  mcHiant.  orSui 

To  DCMINATE.  o-  a.  (ifcniiiHi/ui,  Lai.) 
T\)  prcdorainaieiio  prevail  over  ihcreMlDr.)- 

EiOMINATlON.  j.  {domtnalio,  Latin.)  I. 
Power;  dominion  {Shakspeare).     8.  Tyranny; 
inwiem  nuthorily  (Arlttthnol) ■     3.  One  liign- 
ly  exalted  in  power:  u^d  of  angelic  beiO)^     Sunday 
iMilion).  -'■"  "-  ■ 

pO'MlN.'VTIVE.  o.  (from dowino/e.)  I' 


DOM 

lill  remain  one  dav- 


rfl»K« 


cwrnedayoflhc 
,  It  a  plain,  Au 


the  c 


the  day  following.  Hence,  whe. 
January  neiini  on  a  Sunday,  A  is  the  dnminied  ' 
or  Sunday  Irtiet  for  thit  year :  then,  beaim 
the  next  year  beglnt  on  Monday,  the  Sm^ 
will  fall  on  the  lerenth  day,  lo  which  i>  IB-  I 
nexed  the  seventh  letter  G,  which  theiefMC  | 
will  be  the  dumiiiical  letter  fnr  all  thai  year:  i 
ind  as  the  third  year  will  beein  on  Tuesday,  dM  ■ 
■      '         ill  fall  on  the  sixth  day;   Oietelore  " 


ill  be  ihe  Sunday  Irlicr  for  that  year.  Wbeoa 

II  is  evident,  thai  ihe  Sunday  letter*  will  sp  lO- 

nnally  in  lelrograde  order  thus,  G,  P,  E.D.C. 

'  DOMINAnrOR.  I.  (Latin.)  The  ptwiding     B,  A.     And,  in  the  coune  of  seven  yetn,  if 

power,  or  influence  (Caniifcn),  ihcy  were  all  common  ones,  ihc  same  daysof 

To  DOMINE'ER.  o.  n.  {daminor,  Latin.)     the  week  and  doniiirieal  leitcn  would  reiomtB 

To  rule  with  insolence ;  to  swell ;  lo  bluster ;     ihe  same  days  of  the  months.     But  bnanr 

to  act  without  control  iPrior).  there  are  366  days  in  a  leap-jreat,  if  the  numlKt 

of    hedivided  by  7,   there  will  remain  two  ^ 


DOMINGO  (St.)  o 
ihe  richest  islands  '/ihc  Weit  Indi 
400  miles  in  lenf^ih,  and  7i 
,  lies  between  Jamaica  and  Porio  nicti. 
diwovered  by  Columbus  in   I4gs,  and 


md  abotethe  •'2  weeksof  which  tbejw 

breadth,  and     consists.     And,  therefore,  if  the  Icap-ynrbr- 

Sunday,  it  will  end  on  Monday;  inl* 

will  begin  on  Tuesday,  theflrttSm* 

the  sixth  of  3t- 


the  yea 


,.,u..„,«  ..J  -.-te^  rocks  and  dangerous  shoals,  day  whi —    „ - - 

The  heat  wouldbe  almost  insupportable,  were  nuary,  to  which  is  annexed  the  letlet  F,  ai 

it  not  mitigated  by  the  easlerly  winds,  and  fre-  not  G,  as  in  common  years.     By  this  oKn, 

quent  rains.     It  nas  a  (ireai  many  rivets,  and  the  leap-year  relurninj!  every  fourth  year,  ' 


M  nf  gold,  tale,  and  cfysul.     Ikfore  thi 
treaty  of  peace  between  Frauce  and  Spnui,  in     and 
171).^,  the  W.  pan  of  this  islauil  only  belungeil    afie 
to  the  French,  iheE.  lo  the  Spaniards ;  bnl  by     the 
that   treaty   the   Spanish   part   was   ceded   to     ■*■ 
France.     The  W.  pari  of  this  island  is  now 
divided  into  two  well  nr^niKcd  giTernnienls, 
one  monarchical,   under  Chriitophe,   who  is 
called   Henry  the  1st;   the  other  rqiublican, 
under   Petion.     The  chief  town  is  alsn  named 
5l.  Domingo;   it  is  built  in  the  Spanish  man- 
ner, with  a  great  square  in  the  middle  of  it; 
it  is  sealed  on  thu  S.  £.  shore  of  the  island. 
L»t.  18,  VO  N.     Lon.  :0.  10  W. 

DOMINICA,  a  smalt  island  of  the  West 
Indies,  30 miles  N.  of  Martinico.  It  waidifco- 
vered  by  Columbus  on  a  Sunday,  which  gavi 


linicul  letters  -  ,  .  , 

eries  cannot  rclum  to  its  first  luufll 
r  times  seven,  ot  SS  yean;  iimI  iUi 
dayaof  the  months  return  in  «d«H 
daji  of  the  week  a*  l>efore. 
"Vhe  duntrnieal  letter  may  be  (bund  tnUK^ 
tally,  for  any  year  of  any  century,  thus: 


>ke  Irum  0 ;  and  then  add 


}  the  01 


you  (lain 
Their  odd  jeats  and  their  4lh  ;  which  "• 

What  is  left  "take  from  7.  the  lellar  isjiiw 
Tlius.  for  ihe  yeir  I37»  the  letter  is  F. 
For  the  ccrilurie*  IB  divided  by  i,  ta*e*' 

Lat.  16.  18  N.  'Lon.6l':»7  W.  the  double  of  which   taken   from  6  btntt 

DoMiHtCA,  one  of  the  Marquesas,  in  the  again;  10  whichadd  iheodd  yeart78,aDddi(B 

South  lea.     Lat.  fl.  41  S.     lyin.  139.  S  VV.  4ih  part  19,  the  sum  99  divided  by  7  l«»«" '' 

DOMINICAL  LETTER,  in  chronology,  which  i.iken  from  7,  leaves 6,  answerif^lll 

properly  called  Sunday  letter,  one  of  the  scicn  the  fiih  Iciier  in  the  alphabet, 
fetters  of  the  alphalirt  ABCDEFG,  used  in         DOMINICANS,    an    order  of  Rfigiba. 

alman»cks,  ephenieriaea,  &c.  lodenoteiheSun-  called  in  some  places  Jacbics;  and  toAllii^ 

dayj.  ihroughoul  ihe  year.  Prediranis,  nr  Pri'scbin?  Friars.     TTie  DoW' 

in  our  almanacks,  the  first  seven  letlers  of  nicnn*  take  llieir  iiauie  from  their  founfclO^ 

the  alphabet  are  commonly  placed  10  shew  on  minic  de  Guiman,  a  Spanish  ^lenilmwn.Uia 

whndaysof  the  week  the  days  nf  ihe  months  in  1 17O,  at  Calarn-i.  in  Old  Castile.    lk*J 

fall  throughout  the  year.     And  because  one  of  first  canon  and  archdeacon  of  Otma ;  anJv 

thosesevenlettersmuitnecessarilysiandagainit  lerwards  preached  with  great  real  and 
Sunday,  it  is  primed  in  a  capital   form,  and  !..■.■■■  ■     .      .. 

called  the  domiidcal  letter;  ihe  other  lix  being 
inierted  in  different  characters,  lo  denote  the 
other  six  davi  of  the  week.  Now,  since  a 
Cimmon  Juli.m  year  cont.iina  3G3  dajs,  ifihia 
Qniiibetbeitiridcd  by  7  (the  naiabuoftbjt  in 


e  n^lnst  the  Albigcnses  in  l^ngiefertl 
n  ,,.-,0  he  laid  [he  foiimlaiion  of  hi«  order.  IWl 
fiill  convent  was  fonnded  at  Thuloimbf  At 
bi.hnp  and  .Simon  de  Monifott.  Two  Jfto 
nfierwards  ihey  had  »uDlher  at  Paris;  andsMM 
lime ftricr,3  third  Id  the  rueSt  Jioinc^  nbdH* 


O 


DOM  DOM 

minatioii  of  Jacobiim.     Jii^t  before  faces  nn  the  table.     Each  (lerion  drawf  one, 

•  l>oniinie  sent  Gilbert  cJc  FreMicy,  aiid  if  four  play,  thow  who  choose  the  two 

Ivc  of  the    brethren,  into  En§(laiid,  highest  are  partners  a^inst  those  who-take  the 

icy  fouoJed  their  first  monastery   at  two  lowest:  clrawinf(  the  latter  also  serves  to 

in  the  year  r.'Sft,  and  soon  after  an-  determine  who  is  to  lay  down  the  first  piece, 

dondoo.     In  the  year  l?76>  the  mayor  which  is  reckoned  a  great  advantage.     After* 

aien  of  the  city  of  London  ?ave  them  wards  each  player  takes  seven  pieces  at  random, 

e  ttreeif  by  the  liver  Thames,  where  The  eldest  hand  hn\  ing  laid  down  one»  the  next 

rted    a   very    commodious   convent,  must  pair  iiini  at  cither  eml  of  the  piece  he  may 

Mt  spot  is  still  called  Black  Friars,  a  choo&e,  according  u>  the  number  of  pips,  or 

which  the  l^minicans  were  then  being  a  blank  in  Uie  compartment  of  the  piece, 

fled.     St.  DominiCf  at  first,  only  took  but  whenever  any  one  cannot  match  the  part 

Df  the  regular  carwns;  that  \»,  a  black  not  pired  either  of  the  card  last  put  down,  ot 

,nd  rochet;  but  this  he  (juittcd  in  of  that  unpaired  at  the  other  cud  of  the  row, 

that  which  they  now  wear,  which,  it  then  he  sayt  go-p  and  the  next  is  at  liberty  to 

ed,  was  shown  by  ihe  Blessed  Virgin  play.     Thus  they  play  alternately  either  until 

the  beatified  Rcnaud  d*Oi4eans.  1  he  one  party  has  wnolly  discarded,  and  there|>y 

)f  the  Dominicans  are  usually  oppo-  wins  the  game,  or  tin  the  game  is  hkcked\  that 

«e  of  the  Franciscans.  is,   when  neither  party  c»n  play  by  matching 

ire  also  nuns  or  sisters  of  this  order,  the  pieces  where  unpaired  at  either  end,  then 

ome  places  Preaching  Sisters.  These  they  win  who  have  tne  smallest  number  of  pi|)s 

aore  ancient  than  the  friars;  St.  Do-  on  the  pieces  remaining  in  their  possession.   It 

ving  founded  a  society  of  religious  is  to  the  advantage  of  every  player  to  dispossess 

^rouillcs,  some  )ears  before  the  in-  himself  as  early  as  possible  of  tne  heavy  pieces, 

>f  his  order  of  men;  viz.  in   ll?()6.  such  as  double-sixes,  fives,  fours,  &c. 

Iso  a  third  order  of  Dominicans,  both  Sometimes  when   two  persons  play,   they 

nd  women.  ^ake  each  only  seven  pieces,  and  agree  to  play 

'NION.  t.   (dominium,   Latin.)    I.  ore/raw;   i.e.  when  one  cannot  come  in,  or 

authority;  unlimited  power  (Afi7/on).  |iair  with  the  pieces  on  the  board  at  the  end 

i  right  of  posscji&ion  or  use,  without  unmatched,  he  then  is  to  draw  from  the  four* 

Mintablc  {Locke).    3.  Territory ;  re-  teen  pieces  in  stock  till  he  find  one  to  pair  with 

rict   (Davit's),     4.   Predominance;  one  of  the  end-|iieces. 

(Dryden).    5.  An  order  of  angels  DOMITIANUS  (Titus  Flavi us),  son  of 

s).  Vespasian  and  Flavi  us  I>omitilla,   made  him* 

SO,  (dominut,  I^t.  a  chief,  or  mas-  self  emperor  of  Rome,  at  the  death  of  his 

)od  worn  by  a  canon  of  a  cathedral,  brother  Titus,  whom,  according  to  some  ac- 

f  his  superiority.  counts,  he  destroyed  bv  poison.     The  begin* 

o.   (from   dominut,  as  above.)    A  ning  of  his  reign  promisctl  tranquillity  to  the 

e  cloak,  %vorn  at  a  masquerade,  liy  people,  but  their  expectations  were  soon  frus* 

leral  diicuiMr,  by  the  quests  or  spec-  tra(e<l.     IXimitinn  became  cruel,  aiul  gave  way 

lis  amusement,  formerly  constituting  to  incestuous  and  unnatural  indulgences.     He 

rs:  the  {tersonifiers  of  the  different  com nian(Ie<l  himself  to  be  called  God  and  Lord 

having  been  in  earlier  times  hired  in  all  the  papers  which  were  presented  to  him. 

rpoftc.  He  {kissed  the  greatest  part  ot  the  day  in  catch- 

o.  (from  the  above.)   A  long,  loose  ing  Hii*s  and  killing  them  with  a  bocikin.      in 

n  by  the  superior  ranks  in  Spain,  and  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  Domitbn  became 

[oently  for  the  pur|K>se  of  conceal-  suspicious,  and  his  anxieties  were  increased  by 

the  predictions  of  astrol<»ers,  but  still  more 
o.  (from  the  above.)  The  game  of  poignantly  by  the  stings  of  remorse^    He  was 
'  concealment ;   the  black  backs  of  so  distrustful  even  when  alone,  that  round  the 
pieces  made  use  of,  bein^  turned  to-  terrace,  where  he  usually  walked,  he  built  a 
antagonist  party.     A  game  played  wall  with  shining  stones,  that  from  them  he 
lurpersons,  with  twcnty-eifsht  pieces  might  perceive  as  in  a  looking-glass,  whether 
lory  plates,  plain  at  1  he  h,ick,  put  nn  any  body  followed  him.     All   the«e   precau- 
vidca  by  a  black  line  in  the  middle,  tinns  were  unavailing;  he  perished  by  the  hand 
ed  with  spots  from  one  to  a  double-  of  an  assassin  the  18th  of  September,  A.D. 
e  pieces  con&i^t  of  a  double- blank,  ()f),  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  i5th 
duuble-ace,  deuce- blank,  deuce -ace,  of  his  reign.     He  was  the  last  of  the  twelve 
ice,trois-blank,trois-ace,  trui^-deuce,  Caesars.     After  his  death  he  was  publicly  de- 
ft, four-blank,  four-ace,  four-dciicc,  prived  by  the  senate  of  all  the  honours  which 
double-four,    fi\c-hlaiik,    five-acc,  had  been  profusely  heaped  upon  him,  and  e\'en 
five-trois,    five-four,    double-five,  his  body  was  left' in  the  open  air  without  the 
six-ace,  six-deuce,   six-trois,   six-  honours  of  a  funerah    This  disgrace  might  per- 
ire,  and  double-six.     Sometimes  a  ha|>s  have  proceeded  from  his  having  once  as- 
is  played  with,   of  which  double-  seinbled   that  august  body  to  know  in  what 
le  highest.  vessel  a  turbot  might  be  more  conveniently 
commencement  of  the  game,  the  dressed. 
ley  are  called)  are  shuiHed  with  their  IX)MUS,  in  cla.<sical  antiquity,  is  commonly 

OS 
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Lcnllicent  01 


iiSfi]  tcT  all  smti  of  houses,  liihf  r  1 

OTilinary ;  but  it  ii  often  taken  by  wiEiers  to  inii-    had  niiny  apar 

wiatea  mamion  or  line  house  of  some  grrallord,     for 

or  a  palact  of  smne  prince,  as  it  apprars  by  these    clh 

vfcracB  of  Virgil,  speaking  of  ihe  |ia bee  oE  Dido. 


jund  about.    These  hmuti 
Ills,  some  for  men,  and  oil 
e  for  dining-rooms  called 


-9  for  hed-chBinbers  named  d 
ooie  oihen  to  lodge  slr^ngen,  1^ 

„  whom  they  were  obligtJ  to  be  hc»|.;tabl«.       ^ 

"At  d..mu»  interior  regaU  splcndida  luxu.  Ancient  Home  was  so  Urge,  ll.ai  tlttn  M 

These  areat  housct  were  bnilt  with  much  eight  and  fotijr  ihousaad  hoiun  6iiuMliiis| 

magnilteeiice,  and  were  of  a  vast  cment  i  for  ihemselves,  being  so  many  tniiila  |  mud  UM 

they  bad  many  couris,  aparlnienls,  wings,  ca-  houses  were  very  convenient,  because  ihej  M 

bineto,  b.ignios,  stoves,  and  a  great  many  fine  a  liglit  on  every  side,  and  dour*  ou  the  anH 

halls,  either  10  eii  at  tabic,  or  to  transact  mat-  and  not  exposed  to  the  accideiiu  of  fire.    Bi 

Icrs  of  consetfuence.  this  uiusi  be  understood  of  Rome,  ihat  urnt 

Before  llirse  great  houses  there  was  a  large  built  by  Nero,  after  he  bad  reduced  il  hitqH 

place  "r  iiorch,  where  dlcnis  and  perivme  giv-  (us  it  is  thought)  into  ashei. 

lit;  attendance  to  great  men  waited  till  it  was  The  Greets  builtafieranother  maniierllM 

daylight,  10  be  admilied  to  make  iheir  court,  the  Romans,  for  they  hud  no  porch,  btu  (M 

It  it  BUppnsed  that  this  porch  was  coveted,  for  the  iirst  door  they  entered  into  a  lumiw  M 

ihe  conveniency  of  persons,  who  were  some-     " 

times  wailing  very  long  before  they  were  sd- 


Thcre  was  a  second  pan  to  these  houses, 
called  cavuM  adiua,  ot  cat'adium  ;  it  was  a 
spacious  c"uit,  inclosed  with  rows  of  Itouses. 

The  tiiird  pari  was  called  alrium  inlaiiu, 
i.  e.  in  general  the  whole  inside  of  the  house. 
Virgil  has  took  thil  word  in  Vitriivius's  senie, 
when  he  said,  "  Apparet  domus  inius,  ci  airia 
loiigi  paiescu  ■  '■  *  '  ■ 

' IS  liy  the 


a  Ihe  i 


eof  a 


sage  ;  on  one  side  of  it  there  were  iubl«s,  u 
on  ihe  other  ihere  was  the  poner"slndtse;all| 
end  of  this  passage  there  was  amiticidnaf, 
enter  into  a  galleiy  supported  with  pillin.tl 
this  icallcry  had jiiuias  on  three  sides. 

Within  tlie  Greeks'  houses  Iherc  wetr^l 
halls,  for  ihe  mistresses  of  ihe  famUy,  uid  (bi 
servant  maids  to  spin  in  ;  in  the  entry  bolht 
the  tight  and  left  hand  there  were  chaishi 
one  was  called  Ikalamut,  and  the  other  oil 
plain  that  Virgil  Ihalamni.  Round  about  the  piarus 
'   ill  may  be  seen    were  dining-rooms,  chambers,  and 


^  the  door«  1 
Ivittin 


To  tliis  part  of  the  house  was  joined  ».  ._^^ 

'  icli  was  bicsei  and  had  vety  bige-al 

illi  four  piazzas  of  the  same  liedl 

The  finest  cntriei  and  most  magniliceat  £■ 


opened.     'I 'here 

■ttiiim,  c^led  >rn>ii(  alrienri). 

place  there  were  many  figures ;  for  the  Ro-  'I'he  finest  entries  and  most  magn: 

msDS,  who  passinnaielv  loved  ^lury  and  praises,  were  al  this  part  of  the  house.      Tbnt 

raised  every  where  trophies  and  siaiues,  to  leave  four  great  square  halls,  so  larise  and  )pi 

CtcrnnI  m'inumenis  of  their  great  actions  to  that  they  would  easily  hold  four  tabto, 

pouetilr,  not  only  in  the  provinces,   which  three  seats  in  form  of  beds,   and  leiTc 

tliey  aiibitui'd  10  the  empire,  but  also  in  public  enough  for  the  tervanu  and  gamesien.    TUf 

place*,  .Hid  iheii  own  palaces  at  Rome.  entertained  in  these  halls,  for  it  "  "^ 

Thert   were    painied   or   engraven   battles,  custom  for  women  lo  sit  ainonest 

BXn,  bundles  of  rods,  and  the  oihet  badges  of  the  right  and  the  lell  of  these  bnildinp  Ibtw 

ihe  office*  ihat  iheir  ancestors  or  themselves  were  email  apartments,  and  very  com     '"' 

had  possessed,  and  sialtiesofwax  or  metal,  re-  rooms  to  receive  the  chance  guesiii  for 

presenling  ihcir  fathers  in  basio  relievo,  were  the  Greeks  wealthy  and  magnificent  men  bp 

ael  UD  in    niches  of  precious   womi   or   rate  ap.irtments,  with  all  their  convcnivnciestor 

marble.     The  days  of  ihcir  solemn  feasts,  or  ccive   |)efsons   wiio  came  far  ofl'  10  lo4p 

their  triumphal  pomp,  these  niches  were  open-  their  houses.    The  custom  was,  ihalafterlhl) 

cd,  and  iht'  figures  crowned  with  fesloons  and  had  given  them  an  entertain  mem  the  fifH  dq 

^rlands,  and  carried  about  ihe  town.     When  only,   they   sent  them   afterwards  every  Af 

aome  persons  of  the  family  died,  these  statues  sorne  present  that  they  received  from  the  «"* 

accompanied   the  fuiietal   parade  ;   whcrefote  iry,  ni  chickens,  eggs,  pulse,  and  fraiti ; 


s  there    \ 


Pliny  says,  that  the   whole  family 
present  from  the  first  lo  the  last. 

Beaides  there  were  great  galleries  in  these 
houses,  adorned  with  pillars,  and  other  works 
of  architecture,  and  great  halls,  closets  for  con- 
versation and  painting,  libtaties,  aod  ji^rdens 
neally  kept. 

These  hails  were  built  afier  the  Corinthian 
01  ffiayptian  order.  The  first  halls  had  but  a 
row  of  pillars  set  upon  a  pedestal,  or  on  the 
pavement,  and  supported  nothing  but  their 
architrave,  and  cornish  of  joiners  work 
over  which  was  the  ceiling 


lotlged  OS  tbey  had  h 
at  iheir  own  house,  and  might  live  in  lb 
npattments  privately  and  in  all  liberty. 

These  apartments  were  paved  with  mot 
or  inlaid  work.    Pliny  tells  us,  that  ihe  pM* 
meuis  that  weie  painted  and  wrought  witbil 
came  from  the    Greeks,    who    called  tM 
x>e»T;uis.  These  ^vementt  were  ill  bshiciA 
Rome,  during  the  time  of  Sylla,  who  cotM 
made  at  Fra;nesie,  in  the  temple  of  Y~^'~^ 
This  Greek  word  x.9(.Tf.Tj>  significa  i 
stud,     pavement  of  sioncs,  but  the  Greeks  me 
form  of  a  vault;    that   word   those   iiavements   made  of  1 


It  the  last  hulls  had  architruves  upon  pillars,  stones  of  several  colours,  inlud  inla  lb* 
■ad  on  the  architraves  of  the  ceilings  made  of  menl.  rapreseuting  diflerent  figuiti  by  the 
dIkci  irnned  together,  which  make  au  opeuetj    lieiyof  tneti  colouit  aad  oidei.    Ttu*  pan 


J 


DON  DON 

went  wu  not  only  uied  for  paving  the  courts  pure,  ami  holy  church ;  all  thi>  n^t  of  th« 
ef  lionscs  and  the  halls,  but  also  in  climnbcrs,  churches  they  nclcl  as  prostitute  and  fullen. 
and  wainscotting  the  walls,  aiul  this  kind  of  l>)iiatud  Menis  likewise  to  have  given  into 
pavements  were  called  mmtaa,  mufia,  and  mu-  the  doctrine  of  the  Ariaiis,  with  whom  be  was 
jwa,  because  inffenioui  works  were  ascribed  to  closely  all ieih  and,  accorfliii<;ly.  St.  E|)iphanius, 
the  muses,  and  that  the  niu»cs  ami  !»ciciiccs  ThcfNloroi,  ni.d  Houie  others,  accused  the  Do- 
were  thereby  represented.  The  word  niosaic  naitsts  of  Arianisrn;  and  it  is  pr(>b:)bic  that  the 
ii  derived  from  tke  Latin  word  musivum,  and  charge  was  well  founded,  because  tiiey  were 
noi  from  Moses  nor  the  Jews.  {Dantt),  patronized  by  the  Vandals,  who  were  of  these 
^  IX^N.  t.  {jdominus^  I^t.)  The  Spiinish  sentiments.  But  St.  Au>;iistine.  ep.  I86,  to 
tide  for  a  gentleman  ;  as,  Don  Quixote.  See  count  Bonifdce,  et  Hsr.  (i^,  airirni!i  that  the 
DoM.  Donutists,  in  this  point,  kept  clear  of  (he  errors 

To  Dov.  0.  a.  {To  do  •n.)  To  put  on  ;  to  of  their  leader. 

kvest  with  :  the  contrary  to  di^ff\Fairfux).  DONATIVE.  *.  {donatif,  French.)    I.  A 

DoM,  or  Tavais,  one  of  the  priucipul  rivers  ^ift:  a  largess;  a  present  {Hooker).  9.  (In  law.) 

if  Europe,  which  separates  it  from  Asia.     It  A  benefice  merely  given  and  collated  by  the 

MB  in  the  province  of  Rexan,  in  Muscovy,  patron  to  a  man  {Cowrli), 

aody  passing  by  a  great  nutnbcr  of  towns,  faiU  DON  ATO  (Jerom),  a  Venetian  nobleman 

iato  the  Palus  Mxotis,  or  sea  of  Asoph.     In  of  the  »ixtcenth  century,  famous  for  his  skill 

Britain,  there  are  two  rivers  of  the  same  name,  as  a  state^ni:ui,  and  as  a  man  of  letters.  He  was 

m.  one  III  Yorkshire  and  one  in  Aberdeen-  sent  by  tlic  republic  to  rii'ect  a  reconciliation 

shire,  between  them  and  pO|;e  JuHus  1 1 .  That  jxintiff 

DONA'(*FA,  in  entomology,  a  tribe  of  the  asked  him  fi>r  the  title  to  the  claims  of  Venice 

eoleopierous  genus  leptura,  thus  named  in  the  to  the  sovereigiity  of  the  .Adriatic.      **  Yonr 

Fabrician  System.     SeeLEPTURA.  holiness,   (aaid  the  ambassador,)  will  find  it 

DON  AGHADEE,  a  seaport  of  Ireland,  in  on   the  luck   of  the  reconl   of  Constaniine*s 

the  coanty  of  Down,  twenty  miles  W.  by  S.  donation  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  its  terri- 

if  Pbn  Patrick,  in  Scotland.     Hetwcen  these  torii-s,  to  the  jiopc.'* 

twoplactrs  a  packet-boat  sails  every  day.  IX)NATLS,  a  schismatic  bishop  of  Car- 

DONARIA,  in  antiquity,  the  places  where  thage,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Donatt!)ts.     His 

oblations  oflfercd  to  the  gods  were  kept :    in  followers  »wnre  by  him,  and  honoured  him 

after  times,  the  came  word  denoted  tlie  offer-  like  a  god.     He  died  about  the  year  .'3()H. 

ioB^and  sometimes  the  temples.  DON  AX,  in  zcK>logy,  a  ^enns  of  the  c\a^ 

iSO'NARV.  f.  {donarium^  Latin.)  A  thing  vermes,  order  testacea.    Animal  a  tcthyst;  sliell 

given  to  sacred  uses.  Invalve,  with  generally  a  crenulate  margin; 

DON  A^I  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  the  frontal  margin  \'ery  obtuse ;  hinge  with  two 

Iriandria,  order  trigynia.    Calyx  three-leaved,  teeth,  and  a  single  marginal  one  placed  a  little 

cofol  uMny-petalled.     One  species  ;  a  native  behind  ;  sometimes  with  a  double,  and  some- 

tf  Terra  del  Fuego  ;  a  small   simple  plant,  times  without  atiy.    Nineteen  s|)crie3;  scattered 

with  sometimes  a  branch  or  two  forming  close  through   the  different  seas  of  the  globe:  of 

lofts;  terminal,  solitary  flowers;  {K-ials  twice  which  thri^  arc  found  on  our  own  shores: 

u  long  as  the  calyx.  I.  D.  trunculus.     Shell  smooth   in  front, 

DONATIOX.  f.  {donatio,  Latin.)  1.  Tlie  within  violet,  the  mar^^in  crenate. 

ael  of  giving  any  thing  {South).    2.  The  grant  2.  D.  denticulata.  Shell  very  obtu^ie  in  front, 

hf  which   any  thing  is  given  or  con^rred  the  li|)s  transversely   wrinkled,   finely  striate 

(naieigh).  longitudinally,  the  margin  deniicuUte 

DONATISTS,  ancient  schi«matics  in  Afri-  3.  D.  irus.  Shell  oval,  with  transverse  waved* 

a,  to  denominated  from  their  leader  ]>onat us.  erect,  striate,  meinhranaceous  wrinkles  or  foli- 

Tbey  had  their  origin  in  the  year  ;ni,  when,  ations.     Inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  and  is 

in  the  room  of  Mensurius,  who  died  in  that  found  frequently  on  the  shores  of  I>cvonshire 

year,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  Ciecitian  was  and  Cornwall,  btirird  in   the  sands.     About 

dccted  bishop  of  Carthage,  and  consecrated  the  size  of  a  small  kidney- bean.     The  interior 

without  the  concurrence  of  the  Numidian  hi-  parts  very  obtuse,   and  marked  with  arched 

4lops,  by  those  of  Africa  alone  ;  whom  the  wrinkles,  which  are  erect  and  a  little  reflected, 

pfople  refused  to  acknowledge,  and  to  whom  and  larger  towanU  the  rim.    The  hinge  some- 

lhey>opposed  Majorinus;   who,  accordingly,  what  resembles  that  of  a  Venus.     See  Plate 

VH  oroained   by  Donatus,  bishop  of  Cusaa  LXXVU. 

Nkrae.    They  were  condemned,  in  a  council  DONAWERT,  a  sirongtown  of  Germany, 

hda  at  Rome,  two  years  after  their  separation ;  on  the  frontiers  of  Suabia,  subject  to  the  duke 

ind  afterwards  in  another  at  Arle«,  the  year  of  Bavaria.    Lat.  48.  52  N.    Lon.  11.  6  E. 

Mowing;  and  again  at  Milan,  before  Con-  IX)NCASTER,  a   borough  town  in   the 

Jtaiitine  the  Great,  in  3lG.    The  errore  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  with  a  market  on 

Oonatists,  beside  their  schism,  were,   1.  That  Saturdays.  This  town  contains  1246  well-built 

b^rtism  conferred  out  of  the  church,  that  is,  houses,  and  5697  inhabitants.      It  is  governed 

«Qt  of  their  sect,  was  null ;  and,  accordingly,  by  a  mayor,  and  has  a  manufacture  of  stockinsl, 

lllejf  re-baptized  those  who  joined  their  party  knit- waistcoats,  and  gloves.    Lat,  &3.  J3  N . 

fron  other  churches,  and  re-erdained  their  Lon.  1. 12W. 

Muniitcn.    2.  That  theirs  was  the  only  troe,  DONE.  The  pact.  pais,  of  Tq  do* 


DON  D  O  0 

Done,  inlnjnl.    The   woM   by  which  a  ri'ing   [itivawly   Annt,  the    diuiiliur  of   w 

w*ittr  ii  concluded  {Cleaveland).  George  Moore,  then  chsncellur  of  the  fttirr, 

DONEGAL,  a  count;  uf  Ireland,  in  the  and  niece  to  the  lord  keeper's  ladv,  vm  do- 

Cince  of   Ultter,   fig  miles   long,   and  44  miMcd  friini  hit  place,  and  iliri'wn  intopriwn. 

d.     It  is  bounded  on  ihc  £.  bv  London-  Bui  he  was  recoticilHl  in  m  Utor«e  by  ibe 

derry  and  Tyione,  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  the  g<>oi!  nfficn  of  sir  Franeii  Wollt' ,    In  t6lt, 

ocean,  and  on  the  S.  by  Fermanagh  and  the  he  accoinpauied   sir  Riibeit  Drurv    <a   Vaa. 

bay  of  Donegal.     It  contains  Tony  parishei.  During  thii  lime  munv  of  the  nobiliivHiliciiid 

and  did  send  twelve  membera  to  parliaincul.  the  king  fortnme  tecuuteiiipliiviiieii)  rorhim. 

It  is,  in  fieneral,   a  champaign  country,  and  But  his  majesty,   who   tooli   \iWiuniit  in  hii 

■bounds  with  harlmuis.  cnnieraation,  had  engaged  hint 


a  town  of  Ireland,  capital  of    Fieudo  Maiiyr,  priniori  ui  Lnndnn   i 
xiuniy  of  the  tame  name,  sealed   on  the     and  was  sa  highly  pleased   with   ilu 
bay  of  Donegal.     Lat.   S4.  42  N,    Lon.  7.     "hat  in  l6l4  he  prevailed  with  him 


47  VV.  into  holy  orden;  appointed   him  nnr  of  hk 

DONERAILE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  chaplains,  and   |.rc«i»*d   him  the  Argm  M 

county  of  Cork.     Near  it  are  quarries  of  beau-  doctor  of  divinity  frnni  ihe  uu'terBHv  ufOfr 

tifut  variegated  marble.  Lat.^S.  i  N.  Lon.  8.  ford.  In  i6igheaitended ihtcaHoflXiiKwH 

43  W.  in  his  eiubaisy  inio  Germany.     In   ItiCl  k 

DONGAL.4,   a   town   of  Nubia,   with   a  was  madcftean  of  St.  PaDl't:  and  the>iMilgt 

eutle.  ][  contains  10,000  houses  of  wood,  and  of  St.  Di 


»  seated  on  the  Nile.     Lat,  SI  N.  Lon.  30.     after  fell  lo  hiiu  {  ibe  advowum  of  it  bat 
)5  £-  been  gl^en  to  him  long  befnre  be   Ricfei 

DOTN'JON.j.  (nowtfnnffon.)  Thebighr^t    earl  of  Dor^t.     By  these  and  olli"  pnfa- 


^ 


It   b«MK 

RietoBt 

and  alrongeel   tower  of  the  castle,  in  which  mcnis,  he  was  enabled  lo  be  ehariiahir  lo  dw 

piimnert  were  kept  (CAaucrr).  poor,  kind  lo  hii  friends,  and  lu  make  goat 

DONNINGTON,atown  in  Lincolnshire,  provision  for  his  cbililroi.     He  wrote,  beiiki 

viih  a  market  on  Salurdays.     Lai.  5S.  5i  N.  the  above,   I.  Devotions  upon  emergent  Oe- 

Lon.  0.  7  W.  easion;.  2.Tbe  Ancient  History  of  iheScptot- 

DONOR.  t.  (from  rfann,  Latin.)   Agiveti  gini,  translated  from  the  Greek  of  Ariwen 

a  beslower  {Atltrbwy),  rjuarlo.   3,  Three  volumes  of  Sermons,  fgio. 

DCNSHIP.J.  (fromrfon.)  Quality  or  tank  4.  Aconsiderable  number  of  Poems;  andolliet 

of  a  gentleman  or  knight  (BitiHbras).  works.    He  died  lu  lt)3l,-Bnd  wai^  inleirtdb 

DONN  (Benjamin),  an  English  malhema-  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  where  a  luonumm  vm 

ttcian,   barn  at  Biddeford,  in  Devonshire,  in  erected   lo  his  meotnry.     His  wriiingi  dww 

1729.     He  kept  a  school   in   that  town  for  him  lo  be  a  man  of  incomparable  wii  and 

■ome  years,  and  while  there  made  a  complete  learningi  but  his  greatest  excellence  nasMiin^ 

(Ufrey  of  the  county,  for  which  he  teceivcd  a  He  hail  a  prodigious  richness  of  fancy,  but  his 

premtum  of   lOO;.  from   ihe  society  for  pro-  thought!  were  much  debased  by  his  ittjilicj- 

fnoting  arts  and  commerce.      He  also   pub-  tion.     He  was,  houevcr,  highly  esit'cmnl  ti; 

Itjhed  his  Slatheniatical  Essays  in  Svo,  which  all  the  great  men  of  that  age. 
had  a  favourable  reception,  and  procured  him         DOUAB,   or   Doobah,  a  fertile  tnd  of 

the  office  of  kcci>er  of  the  library  at  Bristol ;  Hindustan  Proper,   between  the  Ganges  ui 

wbere  tie  also  kept  a  flourishing  acadeniy  fot  Jumna,  and  formed  bv  the  confluence  of  ihdM 

aome  year?.     In  177I   he  printed  an  Epitome  riven.     The  principal  part  of  it  is  lutijKt  n 

of  Natural    and    Expert  menial   Philosophy,  the  nabob  of  Uude. 
IBmo.    and   in    1774,   a   work   entitled  The         DOCyDLE.  1.   A  triflcr;  an  idler. 
British  Mariner'i  Auistau),  being  a  collection         DOOLS,  a  term  used  in  several  parts  of  ibc 

of  ubies  for  nautical  purpose*.     In  1796  he  kingdom  for  balks,  or  slips  of  paiiiire,  left  be- 

-was   apptunted   master  of  mechanics   10  the  tween  ihefiirrowE  of  ploughed  lands, 
king.     He  dicsd  in  179B.  leaving  behind  him         To  DOOM.  v.  a.  ro^man,  Saxon.)   l.To 

thechataeter  of  an  ingeninusaniT  worthy  man.  judge  {Millon).  3.  To  condemn  tn  any  puoisli- 

Besides  the  books  abovc-mcniioned,  he  wrote  meul ;  to  seniencv  fSmith).   3.  To  _ 

Treatises   on   Geometry,    Book-keeping,  and  condemnation   upon  any   (Drydcn). 

TVjEonometry.  command  judicially  or  authoritatively  (SW- 

DONNE  (Dr.  John),  an  excellent  poet  and  iprarr),  5.  To  destine;  to  command  by  WKOD- 

divine  ofibc  sevenleenUi  century.   His  parents  tiollabic  authority  (Drgden). 
were  of  the  Itomlsh  religion,  and  used  theit         Doom.  ).  (twm,  Saxon. J   I.  Judicial  Kft- 

Ulmoat  elfotu to  keep  him  finn  lo  it;  but  his  tence;  judgmeot  (Afi/Znn).     9.  The  greal 

tsrly  examination  of  the  controversy  between  Anal  judgment  IShakiptert).    3.  Condea 

the  chnrch  of  Home  and  the  Protestants,  at  tion  iS/iak/peare).    4.  DeiErmintlioa  dedald 

last  determined  him  to  choose  the  latter.     He  iShaksprorf).      S.   The  state   to   which  Mie 

travelled  into  Italy  and  Sp;iin,  where  he  made  \>  destined  (i>yj£n).    6.   Iliiin  ;  desLroctiaD 

many  tiieful   obsen'ations,  and  learned  ihcit  iPopr}. 

lanKuageslo  perfaction.    Soon  after  his  teturn         DO'OMSDAY.  1.  ((/oomand  Jay.')  J.Tk 

toEngland,sirThonias£gGrlnn,  keepcrofthe  dayofhnaland  universal  jiidgmeni;  thclaH. 

great  teal,  apfKiinled   him   his  secrfltafy.;  in  thegreat  day  (^icri).    S,  Thcday  Qr.iUilaNC 

'  Ich  post  he  coiiiintied  li\-e  years.    He  mif  or  condemnaiiun  iShakiprarr), 


DOR  DOR 

l>o%)Mii>Ar-Boox..     See   Domb*8-dat«  vmU  two  mcmlicrs  to  |>arliaincnt,  and  is  go- 

B«*uK.  verutrfl  by  a  niu\or.     Itisiratc<l  on  the  river 

LK)ON  (Loch),  a  lake  of  Avr:<hire,  in  the  Fruinc.  and  has  becn'lunii^  celrbraicd  for  its 

district  of  Kyle,  six  iniU^  in  feii||th,  and  of  stong  hi^er.     I.ut.  50.  42  N.  I^n.  2.  46  W. 

ronsiderable  breadth.     A  river  ul  the  tame  Dokciiksteb»    a    town    in  Oxfurdahire, 

nnme  iitsues  from  this  lake,  and  falls  into  the  which  wan   a  station   of  the  Uoinans,   and 

frith  of  Clyde.  ruiue<l  in  the  wars  with  the  Danes.     It  was  a 

lXX)R.f.(*»(>p,Vipe,  Saxon.)   1.  The  gate  bishop's   rce  till   1086,  when   William    the 

of  a  house ;  that  which  opens  to  yield  entrance  Conqueror  translated  it  to  Lincoln ;  and  it  liad 

iDemham),     3.  In  familiar  language,  a  hoii<e  iive  stately  churches,  though  now  but  one. 

idrtuihnoi).    3.  Entrance;  portal  COrydeu),  Lat.61.ayN.   Lon.  l.OW. 

4.  Passage;  means  nf  approach  iilamiHond),  EKJRDOGNE,  a  department  of  France, 

5.  Out  o/'l)ooR,  or  Doors.    No  more  to  be  which  includes  the  late  province  of  PerigorJ^ 
found  ;  quite  gone;  fairly  sent  away  {Locke),  It  receives  its  name  from  a  river  which  rises  in 

6.  Ai  Ike  Door   oJ^  any  one.     Imputable;  the  mountains  of  A uvergne,  and  falls  into  the 
chargeable  upon    him   (l)ryden),     7.    Sext  Garonne  near  Bourdeaux. 

Door  /«.  Approaching  to;  near  to  ;  bordering  DOREE.  or  Jauve  D0REB9  whence  we 

upon  {UEttrunge),  have  John  Dory,  in  ichthyology^.  See  Zeus. 

Door,  in  architecture,  an  a])erture  in  a  wall,  DORIAN,  in  ancient  music,  the   fourth 

to  give  entrance  and  exit  in  and  out  of  the  s)>ecie!i  of  the  diapason. 

buildings  or  some  apartment  thereof.     Moai  DORIC,  in  architecture,  is  the  second  of 

of  the  obsenations  that  are  applicable  to  win-  the  Hve  orders,  l)eing  that  between  the  Tu<ican 

dowt  may  be  applied  tf>  dfK>r*i.  and  Ionic :  its  character  is  grave,  robust,  and 

It  is  an  observation  of  Palladio,  that  the  manruline ;  hence,  it  is  often  termed  the  Uer« 

principal  door,  or  entrance  of  a  house,  must  culean  order. 

nerer  be  regulated  by  any  cen;iin  dimeiiHions,  At  its  first  invention  it  was  more  simple 

but  by  the  dignity  ot  the  person  that  is  to  live  than  at  present ;  and  when  in  after-times  tbey 

in  it :  yet,  to  exceed  rather  in  the  more,  than  came  to  adorn  and  enrich  it  more,   the  ap- 

the  less,  is  a  mark  of  generosity;  and  may  be  peltation  I>oric  was  restrained   to  this  richer 

excused  with  some  noble  emblem,  or  inscrip-  manner,  and  the  primitive  ^implc  manner  they 

tion,  as  that  of  the  conte  de  Bevilacqua  over  called  by  anew  name,  the  Tuscan  order,  which 

bu  large  gate  at  Verona,   where  had  been  was  chiefly  used  in  temples ;  as  tbe  former^ 

cooimitted  a  like  disproportion,  patel  Janua^  being  somewhat  more  light  and  delicate,  wu 

j0or  asa^fti.  The  principal  door  should,  unless  it  for  ptirticos  and  theatres.    The  tradition  is^ 

be  very  inconvenient,  stand  in  the  centre  of  that  Dorus,  kingof  Achaia,  having  first  built 

die  imnt.  a  temple  of  this  order  at  Argus,  which  he  de- 

Insidc-doors,  howercr  small  the  building  dicated  to  Juno,   occasioned  it  to  be  called 

may  be,  should  never  he  narrower  than  two  Doric ;  though  others  derive  its  name^  from 

Icet  nine  inches ;  nor  should  they  ever,  in  pri-  its  being  invented  or  used  by  the  Dorians, 

mte  houses,  exceed  three  feet  six  inches  in  For  the  description  of  the  principal  parti 

breadth,  which  is  more  than  sufficient  to  admit  which  compose  tnis  order,  we  refer  to  sect.  vi. 

the  bulkiest  person.    Their  height  should  at  of  our  Treatise  on  Architbcturb,  PUte  3 

least  be  six  feet  three  or  four  inches;  other-  and  16. 

wise  a  tall  person  cannot  pass  without  stooping.  Doric  dialect,  in  grammar,  one  of  tbe 

Incburches,  palaces,  &c.  where  there  is  t  con-  five  dialects^  or  manners  of  speaking  which 

Mant  ingreu  and  egress  of  people,  the  a|)erture8  were  |>rincipally  in  use  among  tne  Greeks, 

matt  be  larger.  It  was  first  used  by  the  Lacednmonians, 

DCORCASE.  1.   {door  and  caic.)     The  and   i>articularly  those'  of  ArpM;    thence  it 

Dome  in  which  the  door  is  enclosed  (Aforo/:).  passoa  into  Epinis,  Libya,  Sicilv,  the  islands 

DOOR-HINGE.    See  Hingb.  of  Rhodes  and  Crete. 

DOt>RKE£P£R.    s.   {dour  and   keeper,)  In  this  dialect,  Archimedes  and  Theocritus 

Porter;  one  that  keeps  the  entrance  of  a  house  wmte,  who  were  both  of  Syracuse;  as  likewise 

i'^fg^'  Pindar. 

IjOQUET,  a  paper  containing  a  warrant.  The  general  rules  of  this  dialect  are  thua 

1X)KAD0,  or  DoKY,  in  ichthyology.    See  given  by  the  Port -royalists: 

^"•-           .       ,               ^     ,,  D'.  Ht«,  d\«  grand,  d'.,  d'.  &  dV  \\  fait  le 

JL>o  r  A  DO,  m  astronomy.  SeeXiPHiAS.  I>)re 

DOR^'NA,  in  botany,  a  genus  "f  theclass  p).„  f^j,*        j.         j^  ^.^.^  f.it  ^^ore. 

peotandna,  order  monocynia.  C'*>rol  five-cIeft;        ^.       .    „.  ^  .    L         ..     . t-  , 

^ligiiia  notched ;  capsul^one-celled,  one^ralvcd  P*^«  *  ^^  'j"^" V  ^  P^"'  **  "T  ! 

S -seeded.    One  species ;  a  native  as  is  sup-  ^e  sen  au  femenin  du  nomhre  pluner. 

of  Japan ;  a  dwarf  tree,  with  alternate  But  they  are  much  better  explained  in  the 

bet;  white^  minute  flowers,  in  lateral  fourth  book  of  Ruland  us ;  where  he  evcniiotes 

neemei.        the  minuter  differences  of  the  dialects  of  Sicily* 

DORCHESTER,  the  capital  of  Dorsetshire,  Crete,  Tarentum,  Rhodes,  Laccdsmon,  La- 

ivith  markets  on  WedneKlays  and  Saturdays,  conia,  Macedonia,  and  Thessalv. 

It  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity.    It  now  has  Doric  mode,  in  music,  the  first  of' the 

three,  pariihei,  363  houses,  2400  iDhabilanu,  authcqtic  modes  of  the  aiicieaU.  lu  character 


DOR  DOR 

IK  to  he  wvere,  tcmiirred  with  gravity  and  jov  ;  polyeamia  superflua.  Receptacle  naked ;  down 

and  is  prtiprr  upon  roligiouA  (icrnsionH,  as  also  sim|>le  ;  calyx  t^cales  in  a  double  row»  equal, 

lo  be  u>rcl  in  war.     It  begins  I),  ia,  sol^  re.  longer  than  the  diuk ;  seeds  of  the  ray  i«ked 

IMiilo  admirr:!  tlir  music  of  ihc  Doric  imKlr,  and  withom  ('own.     Six  »pecie>;  all   Kuio- 

and  iudgi'«  ii  propi-r  lo  |tri-!>erve  gtiod  muniien  pean  plani^ :  boi  of  i«hich  the  two  t'oliowiug 

an  licnig  niaM'ulino ;  and  on  this  acctuint  allows  are  alone  worth  noticing, 
ii  in  his  coiniiionwiMhh.     The  anciont>  had         1.  D.  pard:ili.inches.    A  naiiveofGennaiif; 

likvuiiir   ihi-ir  Mululoiio  or  hypiKJoric   mode,  leaves  denticulate,  upper  most  roundish  heartd; 

which  WA%  one  of  tlu*    plnj;;*!    moilei.     It*  middle  ones  spaiulaie-hearied ;  lower  and  la- 

charaotci  »-.»»  in  U*  \ory  jjiavc  and  sidenin  :  it  dical  ones  heart-sha^ied,  peiioled.  "I  Iw  flowoi 

hrt;.tn  wiili  »«•,  a  I'lUirih  lower  than  the  Diirio.  are  yellow  :  and  the  plani  is  often  culiwaiid 

1X)RIS,  in  K(Hdiu<y.  a  jjcnn*  ot    iho  clas*  in  our  own  garden*,  which  it  may  be  't,y  iaa 

veimf>i  onler  niollusoa.     ftnly  creeping:,  oh-  seeds,  and  that  so  reuflily,  as  %%herr  i:  -^nce 

lon^,  and  tUt  liencaih  ;  mouth  plaocd  Mow  takes  root,  to  overrun  the  entire  -^r'^n.    TW 

on  the  fore-|vtrt ;  vent  Uhttul  on  ilio  back,  plant  is  known  in  old  ph  imi  c-  j.-na-  onfa 

and  aurriHindcd  by  a  tVioii^o.    l*Vcler»  l*n>m  two  the  name  of  dorouictim  Romai  m.-*.'.  <>s  p^ 

lo  lour,  aealcti  on  ilu*  up^n^r  part  oflholxHly  in  if  gireii    larg:ely,   exhibits   poisoro-'?  f'^^* 

lr\nu«  and  reiiuculo  \\nhi:»  their  pn^jvr  re-  lies;  but  instances  are  u|>on  reco id  of  !if  A 

Ceplacles.     Twcniv-lour  <|>ecie*:  some  with  cjcy  in  epilcpiic  and  other  nenou»  disnfes. 
four  tentacles  or  iVe let >;  H^ me  with  only  two.         ?.    D.    au*iriacum.      Leares    der.t-:wia; 

<K»ncrally  torn ul  in  the  Knro|>ean  *ea<.  north  or  npiHrrmost  lanceolate,  elabpinz:    lower 

MMith,   ."idherin^  to  tV^atio^   iiml>er.   or  sea-  $|Mtulate-(wale ;  radical  ones  tie  r:-»r_it<«, 

^r<\U.  or  ;\Hi^^h\te>  ;  M^me  of  ihcm  move  like  tioled.     It  is  found  wiiii  in  dur  '^wr. 

iMk<Hl  MuiU.     'flieiv  are  thnre  found  on  our  t ai nous  (usiures,  and  in  some  %enur-jiir 

own  ctvi^tx;  of  which  one,  *>  dei^omtnat^-d.  like  the  former,  c.  ? 

IV  aT^\  »*  u>ual-y  cailcvi   the  seJ-letv.on,  a:;che*. 
with  oaaI  bsxb,  »!r»vlh;  two  l^cUfs  at  the         To  DORR.  r.  a.  (/nr,  stupid.  Tedxcui^ 

» deafen  cr  siupifv  with  ocHse    5b««#'  . 


inmnh  ;  xent  >urTonv.vlcvi  by  a  riminc\?  fr:«jje;  To  deafen  cr  siupi 

Kv*y  i\  J .  w  n  i\  **.»'.  .'h  u r  >ixM *  and  b ?aok  dots ;  D o  R  r  . « .  A  k : nd  of  fly i r  •:  i r^scc. ;  "Joe 

lent^h  ihiw  ino'ix**  an  J  a  naif.  chafer  ,(V  :'ir'. 

The  m.v^i  v,ve;:iuJ  of  the  t:ll<  J*  J    radiata.  1X"^R>AL  ,fr."» rr  J^^ish,  back.'    \r 

aVw;  an  i:vS  !o;»i,  i^ui'd  m  :*.e  ^x"ea;*.an-«:vi  iV.i:  t>clj::c*  'o  ihe  Sick  i  a*  t--r«:  C^am^ 

tV'   >Ve*s    la.'icif,     IkxS    jvji'e  blu^r.   wim  a  d  rsai  r<r>e*.  »:.r*il  aiii-Ci:*.  Xc 

Mlxe'T    ilo.v* ,    siu"  «ur^'.:t  4:.,;  :;.•*  of  a  .  ihe  IVrsal    aw  v.  ^-urfs^zi  'Crttii.      1'^^ 

>\ip'"ar  r-x-h  t  :.-.e.  »^s,fce  so  frvvs,  a.Ni  u  <r-  i;-v,  .■^\ed  lo  i.  c  lack  cr  c-c'er  *.i:e  w"  •« 

•'•  !.••  '•"  ■•  ^ 

»»•     'X     I     ■«■»*    •^ki.i     "V'.^      *'  •.••*»->«^   »^    -*•      ■   •       •••     ""•        •  ~  J        '."*?  ^S      B 

•  <A    ■*      «*     ■     •»\       «^        •■»     *X  » •         •  ^...^a-v.-.S^  .......    -'fc  ••      ^ 

\^>';: ",  a    o  .:*"  v     .*:"    (.••«*.*e.       ,:%?•.•*      ?:--.:.->   a-i  a^c'a       L-'-^    frff— :—  rai»» 

"      V      .    J    »    .t  *.     .   »       «      .     .    \    % .        ».     ■      -^..r  ...»  A.  >....:..      .«-"•  -  -- «.         -^    •• 

»ft        •     ■.  •■  -    ■    . 

T  \  .','.  \^  .  •           •'    ■*  r            >  fv"       i         .*    r. ^r  .  .  r*.... r. .    ;    r"*    ■  ~  j    z^ 

^s     -^               ,     .     .  •  .V       ^  '"-.    •      r--.  •  i         .">          ..        ■-     >         >»  -  --^-  --.:-.- 

;«    :^  .  :  .                   :^  .  S               *    ve    /^  ::■:.«;  .             :   r".         '.'.    z    *     '  -      •■    *    T 

■•    .            .w     ^               *    ..          .;..■.<■.•..'-.■,':.■■'                         -  •  ^ 


K- 


t    w      -    -  «    «  ■    ■       » 


^:    *v     ^ 


.\     "^^  --i:-    .       ■■         "...                                     ■•.■.;■:          ■      .^  * 

'  -*      • .  -...<*.-  I                           -.           V  • ,   ■   •  • 

^  '  <?  N  \          I     ^                        .    '.              -  •  -.         ■     ,   . 

■.V^  ■*-..r^.                     ..                      ».■■.. 

««               %  .  ■.            •                                                                        ~     -     .       - 

. ^^'    ^  •,                                           •             . 

^      ^.  •       .            «          . 


DOS 

«M»kin.UnmUetW.of  Lyme.  ThU  cminly 
«ndi4n  men  (o  ihenaiional  niiliiia. 

mitSL  SP1^'ALI!^,  in  atiatomy.  See 
SriH^Lis  oosii. 

DORSTEMA.  So  call«l  in  honour  of 
Dr.  Donien.  In  Ix^Uin^,  a  genut  of  ihe  clau 
WitBdita,  nrdcr  monofQriiia.  ReceiitBcIc  cuni- 
BM,  ooe-lesTcd,  Aethv,  in  which  the  treit 
■TKpantdjr  imbnJitcfl.  Eleven  speciui  al- 
jHMalt  iisurnnf  ihc  Wcsi  liidio  ur  Somh 
Ascricfi.  Thc^  irc  lnw,  herbaceous  planin, 
«iUi  mot*  full  of  kiioia.  an  indi  or  twu  in 
ienph,  abaui  lulf  an  inch  thick,  extcrnallv  of 
inikliih  brown  colour,  but  pale  wjihin.  The 
CMitrEyrrta  of  the  liiipeniariu  is  obinined  al~ 
mit  lodiicrimiiialely  ffom  ihe  tools  of  three 
ofthMC  tprcitu.  O.  c^ntrnicrTB ;  d.  Houi- 
tsni,  so  nanwd  from  Dr.  Hoiiilan ;  d.  Dn- 
lou,  to  nanictl  from  sir  Franci*  Drake.  See 
CoaTKAvaiiVA. 

IMKT.  or  DoKDRtcHT.a  strong  town  of 
HdLiml.  i.i  the  United  Piovinces,  taiuous  for 
innod  hrU  iliere  in  ttilg,  when  ihe  opinions 
of  Armiiiiiii  aad  his  followrn  were  condemned. 
IiiiK*ied  on  an  iilutid  formetl  by  an  inunda- 
lim  of  the  MI,  which,  in  1431,  swallowed  np 
nilei 


DOT 

Sennichcrib,  king  of  Assyria  i  but  Scaliger 
will  have  him  pasierior  10  our  Saviour's  time. 
And,  in  etFtcl,  Origen  intimates  him  ID  have 


llie  Samarituits,  thai  lie  was  ihe  Meumh  forC' 
told  by  Moses. 

Archbishop  Usher  lakn  Doiithciu  to  be  the 
author  of  all  the  changes  made  in  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch;  which  he  arguei  from  the 
authority  of  Eulogius :  but  all  we  can  Jnstlj 

Bther  from  ihe  icitimony  of  Eulogius  is,  that 
nitbeus  corrupted  ibe  Siinisritiin  copies 
since  used  by  that  sect;  but  that  corruption 
did  not  pass  into  all  the  copies  of  the  Samaritan 
Penlaleuch,  now  in  use  among  us,  which  varj 
but  hitle  from  the  Jewish  Pentateuch. 

Tenullian,  making  menlion  of  ihe  lame 
Dositheus,  observes,  that  he  was  the  first  who 
dared  to  reject  the  authority  of  the  prophet*,  by 
denying  their  inipiiation.  But  he  charges  that 
as  a  crime  peculiar  to  this  sectory,  which,  in 
'"  ihe  whtile  seel,  who 


TdTilbuei,  and  I  Ou.WO  people.  Itisd7milei 
ilBMtb.ofAuifierd.im.  Lat.Ai.50N.  Loti, 
4.  ME. 

DORTMUND,  a  strong  imperial  town  of 
Westphalia,  in  the  county  of  Maiek,  seated  oo 
fcEhtet.     Lat.  si.eON.    Lon.  J,  36E. 

OO^TUKE.  f.  (fiom  derailurc,  dortoir, 
h.)  A  diirtnilofy  -,  a  plAce  lo  steep  in  {Bacon). 
DURY.  ot  JoiiN  Do&T,  in  ichlhyolofiy, 
SnZati!!. 

DOKV'CHINUM,  in  botanv.  a  genus  of 
Ai  das*  dindetphia,  order  decandria.  Calyx 
iie-imthci),  tH'o-hp]>cd  ;  filamcnis  subiilalc; 
ujj^nu  caiiitaie;  legume  turgid,  one  or  ttvo- 
nrdrd.  Thtre  toecics ;  natives  of  the  south  of 
i'tancc,  and  the  Levant. 

DCRVLUS,  in  zoology,  a  tribe  of  hyme- 
BMrteraos  iniecn,  belonging  lo  the  genus  mii- 
tdki  ifaut  denominated  in  the  system  of  Fa- 

DOKYPHORI.  (from  iofu.  spear,  and  p,(„v 
I  beat.)  An  ■ppcllaiioii  given  lo  the  life-guanl 
■m  af  the  Kwtian  emperors. 

DOSE,  t,  (lant.)  1.  So  much  of  any  medi- 
ue  wit  taken  at  one  lime  (Qiitncv^  S.  Any 
lUi«  naxMaiis  (&uM].  3.  As  much  of  any 
shing  *)  falls  lo  a  man's  lot  tHudikrat).  4. 
Qoatiiitf  (Gratantle)- 

To  D«n.  V.  a.  To  proportion  a  medicine 
nfiuilv  to  the  fHtient  or  diiease  (Dfrham). 

DO^ITHKANS.  Dosithii,  an  ancient 
wtt  amoiif  the  Ssmoritaus,  in  the  finl  century 
itf'tb*  Chtitiijn  ara. 

Mention  ii  mode  in  Orisen,  Epiphauius, 
Jaom,  and  iliven  other  Greek  and  Laiin  &• 
ilKia,  of  one  Uuaithetu,  the  chief  of  a  faction 
•moog  ihe  ^mariljn» ;  but  the  learned  are  nnl 
«l  mil  a^Rtcrf  as  i«  the  time  whcrrin  he  lived. 
5t.  Jetum,  in  hit  Dialogue  against  the  Luci- 
fcriaRi.  pbcc*  him  before  our  bavioor ;  where- 
io  W  ia  followed  bv  Drutiui.  who,  in  his  an- 
iwci  toScmritu,  plactn  hiin  att;L;t  the  lime  of 


DCysSIL.  J.  (from  dnr.fl.)  A  plclgct ;  a 
lump  of  linl  to  be  laid  on  a  Mire  (/Kiiemnnj. 

DOST.     The  second  per.on  of  do. 

DOT.  I.  (fiom>r,  a  point.)  A  small  point 
or  spot  made  to  mark  any  place  in  a  wiititig. 

Dot.  in  music,  a  point  placed  after  a  uole. 
Mhich  increoKS  llie  Juration  of  thai  note  by 
one  half.  If  another  dot  be  pluccd  after  thi* 
dot,  the  increase  is  angmcuteJ  by  its  half  ^  or 
the  original  note  is  Icngihened  by  ihree-fourihs 

To  Dot.  b.  n,  (from  the  noun.)    To  make 

DOrrAGE.  f.  (from  dilt.)  1 .  Uss  of  un- 
derstanding;  imbecility  of  mind  ;  delirioiuiiess 
{Dnv.  Surk.).     S.  Excessive  fondness  (.Dn-). 

DOa'AL.  a.  {doiulii,  Latin.}  Uelaung  lo 
the  portion  of  a  woman  (Garlk). 

DOTARD.  (.  ifmm  d^le.)  A  man  whose 
age  has  impaired  his  intellects  [Sl/cntrr). 

DOTA'TION.  ..  {A,lalio,  Lai.)  Theaclof 
giving  n  dowry  or  poriinn. 

To  DOTE.  V.  B.  {dolen,  Dutch.)  I.  To 
have  the  intellect  impaired  by  at^  or  paision ; 
to  be  ■lelirious  (Jeremiah).  2.  To  be  in  love 
to  eitremily  (Sidney).  3.  To  Dote  upon.  To 
regard  with  eKc«>Uve  lunthiesa;  to  love  to  ex- 
cess {BvTTItO. 

DOTFER.  1.  (front  dotr.)  I .  One  whose  un- 
derstanding is  impaiieil  by  years;  a  dotard 
(fiar/an).  S.  A  man  fondly,  Weakly,  and  ex- 
ceisivclv  in  love  {Boyle). 

DO^INGLY.  ad.  (from  doling.)  Fondly 
iDri/den). 

DOTTARD. !.  A  tree  kept  low  by  coltiiig 
{Baton). 

DOTTED  LEAF,  (folium  puocmwo.)  In 
boiany,  besprinkled  or  pounced  with  hollow 
dots  or  points.  Quod  piinciis  excavaiis  ad- 
spertum  est.  As  in  anihemis  marilima.  Ap- 
plied also  lo  the  rcccplacic ;  as  in  leonlodon, 
CQcalia.   elhulia,   xcrantheminn,    ehryB.'inlhe- 
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DorrnEL,    in   ormlliolog>-.     See    Cha-  DOrttl.l:  HMPLOYMKNT,  in  m.uir. » 

*»t>RlUS.  naiiiEg»,..i  I.V  M.  Rumnu  w  ihe  i.vd  iti(l<rf. 

DOUAY.a  considerable  lownofFranw,  in  ent  wbjs  in  whicli  ihe  chord  of  the  BHb-don.i. 

ihe  drpiTUnent  of  ihc  Nonli,  and  late  French  iiiinl  may  be  regarded  and  treated,  v'a.  u  Ihi 

Flandcct.     1(  hat  n  fine  arsenni,  s  rmmdery  Tor  fiinda mental  chord  of  the  lixlh  Kupendded,  or 

cinnon,  and  EiiiiiliUr)- school.    LhI.  At).  SsN.  as  the  chordof  tlic  f^realersbcih,  inverted  froni 

Lon,  3.  KlE.  Rindanieiilal  chord  of  the  «ev«mh.     In  leaYtn, 

DOTJBLE.  0.  (double,  French.)  l.  Two  of  the  chords  cnrry  exacllj  the  same  note^,  m 

a  MH;   one  corresinnding  lo  the  other;   in  figiirtd    in   the  uine  manner,  arc  eci|il(n«t 

jijitf  {Etciai.).  2.  Twice  ss  irrnch ;  coniaiiiing  upon  the  same  chord  of  the  lojie,   in  weh  « 

the  Mme  quantity  repented  (,Bta  Jonsim).     3.  manner  that  frequently  we    csnmil   ditcrrii 

Having  one  added   lo  another ;  havins  more  which  of  the  two  chord)  the  author  emplins, 

than  one  In  the  same  oider  or  pdraltel  ( Bacan).  but  by  the  aMlalincc  of  the  subte([uent  cIkikI, 

4.  Twofold)  of  IvFO  kinds  [DryJm).    5,  Two  which fesolvw  it, and  whichiidiltrcntinihee 

in   number   {Daeirt).     fi.  Having  twice   the  diflerent  caKg.     To  make  thii  distinction  we 

elTeci  oriuBuence  (Shaktptnrt).  7.  Deceitful;  muvt  consider  the  Jislonic  progress  of  liic  iwn 

acting  two  partt  (Sliaksprare).  notes  which  form  the  tifih  and  the  sixili,  inl 

Do'cBLt.  ad.  Twice  oicr  (Boron).  which,  constituting  between  ihcm  the  iniervil 

To  Do'uBLE.  V.  a.  (from  the  adject  ii-e.)    I,  of  n  hccond,  inilbt  one  or  the  other  coii^titaic 

To  enlarge  any  quantity  by  addiiinn  of  the  the  disionauce  of  the  chord.     Now,  tliii  fuo- 

saine  (quantity   (.Sliatspeate).     ?,  To  contain  g'^ew  it  determined  bv  Ihc  motion  of  the  nw. 

twice  the  quantity  COtyifra].     3.  To  repeat;  Of  these  two  notes,  then,  if  the  supeiint  bcihe 

lo  add  {Drydrti).     4.I0  add  one   10  another  dissonance,  it  will  rise  by  one  giadaiion inia 

in  the  same  order  or  parallel  {ExoHui).    5.  To  the  tubsequent  chord,  the  lower  note  will  tnp 

full!  {Prior),     6.  To  paM  lound  a  headland  its  place,  and  the  higher  note  will  be  a  tupei* 

iKnolUt)'  added  sixth.     If  the  lower  W  ihe  diiinaion, 

Te  Uo'dblb.  f.  n.   I.  To  increase  lo  twice  it  will  descend  into  the  subsequent  chord,  the 

the  r|uanii^  (.Bumel).    ?.  To  enlargi^  ihestake  hiehrr  will  remain  in  its  jjlace,  and  ike  chwd 

lo  twice  the  sum  in  play  (Dryden).     3.  To  will  be  ihai  of  the  great  siKih. 

turn  back,  or  wind  in  running  (fioron).    4.  DCUBI.E-HEADED.     a.     Httitig  Af 

To  play  tricks ;  to  use  siriehu.  flowers  srowiiig  "nc  to  another  (literlmfi. 

Do'DBLR.  (.  I.  Twice  tlie  quuntily  or  niim-  DOUBLE- LETTER,  in  gramu.ar,  *  ktW 

btr  (Graunl).     S.  Strong  beer;  beer  of  twice  which  hat  the  force  and  effert  of  two  ;  uthe 

engib  (S^oiipeari').   3.  A  turn  Hebrew /«i((f,whichise^uivalenttoTaodSi 

pursuit   (Blacimore).     4.  A  oriheGreek  {,  or  Latin  2,  &c. 

,  an  ariiiice  (Addtton'^.  These   Idlers  are  evidenily  equal  10  On; 

DouBLB,  in  botany.     Double  leaves;  two  when  we  pronounce   the  Latin  axu,  or  tbe 

cnnnecled  by  one  petiole.     Double  stipules:  Kn<^lith  axillary,  we  give  the  Tihe  same  mudiI 

two  and  ttvo  by  pairs.    Double  pedimele:  two  as  if  it  were  writieii  with  two  cc,  oce«,accil- 

from  the  «itine  poTtii.     niffrteni  From  Two-  lorv;  or  a  rand  i,  ariii,  acsillary. 

fr  "■■»■■•■;■.  ■...-1  Twiv,  "hirl.  .fP.  The  Greek!  have  ihfee,  z,  s.  ♦;  ihe  Latin 
inly  two,  X  and  Z  ;  and  moat  of  the  modos 


■  i:iirably  ahead    languaiifs  hare  the  s; 
self  to  the  right        To  D&URIE-U 


of  the  hou.^ds,  she  throws^  herself  to  the  right  To  IKyUBLE-LOCK.  t>.  a.  To  thoM  ihi 

or  left,  and  returns  in  a  parallel  line  lo  the  track  lock  twice  (Toiler). 

she  went  before  i  getting  into  which.sheii  said  DOUBLE-MINDED,  a.  Unaetlloli  »• 

10  run  the  foil.     If  during  the  chaie  she  lies  determined  (Janei). 

down,  she  is  then  said  10  squat.  DOURLE-OCl'AVE,  in  munc,  an  iatti^ 

Double,  in  the  mana;»;.    A  hoice  is  said  val  composed  of  fifteen  note*  in  diatook  no 

to  double  the  reini,  when  he  lenp«  several  times  gressiun;  and  which,  fur  that  reasoa,  iacdjed 

siicceMivelv  in  order  lo  throw  hit  rider.  a  fifteenth.    ■■  It  is  (says  Houneati)  an  intcfrd 

DOUBLE-BASS,  or  Violoko,  a   large,  composed  of  two  octaves,  called  by  the  Gnckt 

deep-toned  base  stringed  instrument,  the  tones  disdtapason." 

of  which  are  an  octave  below  those  of  the  rio-  DO'UBLE.PLEA.   ».   That  in  which  the 

loncello.  defendant  alleges  fur  himself  two  leTeral  laat- 

DCUBI^niTING.  a.  Biting  or  cutting  teis,  whereof  either  is  sufficienl  to  effeeihkdB- 

on  either  aide  (Dryden).  sire  in  debarring  the  plaintiiT(CaieiU). 

DO'tlBLE-BIlTTONED.  a.  Having  two  DOUBLE-POINT.  in  the  higherMome- 

lowt  or  buttons  {Gay).  try,  is  a  point  which  is  common  totwolner    - 

DOUBLED,   in   music,  the  D  below   G  branchesof  wmecurveof  thesecond  of  hi^ 

gammui.  order:  such  as  an  infinitely  small  oral,  or  a 

-     DO'UBLE- DEALER-  f-  A  deceitful,  sub-  cusp,  or  the  cruciform  interseciion  of  tome 

tie,  insidious  fellow ;  one  who  says  one  thing  curve.     See  Curve. 

•nd  thinks  another  (i'£</range).  DOOJBLE  SHINING,  a.    Shinii^  with 

DOTJBLE-UEALING.  1.  Artifice;  dissi-  double  lustre  {Sidney). 

mulation;  low  or  wicked  cunning  (P<>pe).  DOUBLE-TONGUED.     :    Dcocilfid; 

To  DOUBLE-DIE.  ».  a.  lo  die  twice  giving  coniraiy  accounts  of  tbe  Mine  thiif 
(.Drgdtn). 


D  O  U  D  O  U 

DOUBLE-TONGU£ING»  in   moMC,  »  DovBLr-cREVATt    leaf.      Id    botany. 

foirticuUur  niotion  of  th«  lipt,  adopted  by  play-  Having  small  noichei  on  the  larger. 

crs  on  theGrrinan  flute,  to  give  a  brilliant,  yet  DouBLT-PiMVATt*    In  botany.    See  fei- 

distinct  articulation   to  rapid  diviaiont.     In  pivnats. 

Older  to  thb,  Mr.  Gunn  recommends  a  kind  of  Doubly-sbrr  ate.    In    bouny.    Dapli- 

action  and  re-action,  by  pronouncinK  distinctly  cito-seiratam.     Having  small  teeth  on  the 

the  syllables  diddle,  diddle ,  of  which  the  first  larger. 

tylbbic  articulates  one  note;  and  the  second  it  DouBLT-TEBVATB.     In  botany.  See  fii- 

axticulatedy  but  in  a  less  distinct  manner,  by  the  ternate. 

le-actionof  the  tongue  in  the  second  syilaDle.  To  DOUBT,  v.  n.  (iotfl7rr,  French.)     1. 

DOUBLED   TOGEFHER,    in    bouny.  To  question ;  to  be  in  uncertainly  {TUlottan). 

See  Gov  DUPLICATE.  9.  lo  question  any  erent,  fearing  the  worst 

DCUBI^NESS.  s,  (from  double.)    The  {Shaktpeare).    3.  To  fear ;  to  be  apprehensive 

state  of  being  double  (Shakspeare^.  of  ill  (Baker).    4.  To  suspect;  to  hare  tnspi- 

I)O^UBLEll.  s.  He  that  doubles  any  thing,  cion  (Damei).    5.  To  hesitate;  to  be  in  sna* 

DouBLEBf  in  electricity.    SeeEi.BCTBi-  pense  (Dry^en). 

CITY.  To  Doubt,  v.  a.  1.  To  hold  questionable; 

DO'UBLET.  1.   (from  doulle.)     1.  The  to  think  uncertain.    S.  To  think  endangered 

inner  garment  of  a  man;  the  wau»tcoat  (//«-  {Milton).    3.  To  fear;   to  suspect  f^Baeom). 

iibras).    2.  Two ;  a  pair  {Grew).  4.  to  distrust ;  to  hold  suspected  (Po/ie). 

.  DOU  BLETS,  a  gan^e  on  dice  within  tables ;  The  words  doubt  and  but  are  frequently  used 

the  men,  which  are  only  fifteen,  being  placed  erroneously  in  grammatical  construction:  an 

thus:  Upon  the  size,  cinque,  and  quatre  points,  ingenious  writer  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for 

there  stand  three  men  apiece;  and  upon  the  Jan.  1804,  gave  a  curious  ex|)0«ition  of  this 

trey,  doce,  and  ace,  only  two.    He  that  throws  matter  by  the  aid  of  mathematical  signs ;  we 

highest  has  the  benefit  of  throwing  first,  and  shall  here  insert  it  for  the  amusement  of  our 

what  he  throws  he  lays  down,  and  so  does  the  readers,  especially  as  a  similar  method  may  be 

other ;  what  the  one  throws,  and  has  not,  the  sometimes  applied  to  the  solution  of  other  gram* 

^er  lays  down  for  him,  but  on  his  own  ac-  matical  questions, 

count ;  and  thus  they  continue  till  all  the  men  ]. 

•re  down,  and  then  tney  bear.  He  that  is  down  |.  ]  ikink  it. 

iRnt,  bears  first ;  and  will  doubtless  win  the  |  doubi  it. 

game,  if  the  other  throw  not  doublets  to  over-  9,  I  Jo  not  douhi  that  I  shall ;  or 

take  him :  which  he  is  sure  to  do,  since  he  ad*  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  not. 

vances  or  bears  as  many  as  the  doubleu  make,  3.  1  do  not  doubi  that  1  shall ;  or 

^'^5*;i,(°L'^  ^?"";         ...                .     ,  1 /AtaA  that  i  shall. 

DOUBLING,  in  the  miliUry  art,  is  the  C^r.  Thus,  1.  doubi  and  /Atiiit  are  opposite, 

putung  two  ranks  or  files  of  soldiers  into  one.  j.  doubt  is  equivalent  to  thtnk  not ;  and. 

Thus,  when  the  word  of  command  b,  double  3.  ij^i^k  is  equivalent  to  doubi  not. 

your  ranks,  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  ranks  Or,  adopting  the  positive  and  negative  signs  of 

march  into  the  first,  third,  and  fifth,  so  that  algebra, 

the  six  ranks  are  reduced  to  three,  and  the  in-  2.  •»•  deubi  =  -  ikink ;  and 

lervak  between  the  ranks  become  double  what  3,  i- ikink  =:  ^  doubt. 

they  were  before.    To  double  by  half-files,  is  '                               \j 

when  the  fourth,  fiflh,  and  sixth  ranks  march  ^    •  .        ^  u*  1  ^1.  A    u  n 

tip  10  doable  the  first,  second,  and  third,  or  the  ^-  J  ^  "**J  *J»"»  j^^V  u  11 

contrary.    To  double  the  files  to  the  right,  is  ^   }  5®  "®   .J"  i.  1   -  t   iT  .* 

when  irery  other  file  faces  to  the  right,  and  *'  }  ^^  "^^u•*"u  A"'.  1  '^*   *  ""'/ 

narches  inio  the  next  file  to  it,  so  that  the  sue  ^    |  **  "^Ar^'T/.    1   1!  n 

nnks  are  turned  into  twelve,  an<l  every  file  is  ^'  J^/^'  Vt.i   J  ..     *    '  ^'' 

twelve  deep.    To  double  the  files  to  the  left,  is  ^  *  ^H^"*  '™  /  ***•":  ,   , 

when  eveiV  other  file  faces  to  the  left,  and  P";  Th"»'  *'  'Afl/ amUti/  are  opposite  : 

inarches  into  the  next.     In  douMinj;  the  files,  «•  *"' "  cqul^alent  10  thai  no/ ;  and 

the  disunce  between  the  files  becomes  double.  ^'  ^*f  ^  u  equivalent  to  Out  not. 

Doubling,  in  navigation,  the  act  of  sailing  ^      Algebraically, 

rODod  a  cape,  point  of  land,  &c.  so  as  that  the  *•  "^  V?' "I."  ;  '  ^  *•"'* 

cape  or  point  of  laiid  becomes  between  the  ship    **  "^^  "'*' ""'' 

and  her  former  situation.  HI. 

DOUBLINGS,  in  heraldry,  the  linings  of  Tken, 

fbbcs  and  mantlings  in  achievements.  1.  I  do  not  doubt  that  I  shall  { I .  S.  3.),  and 

DOUBLON,  or  Doubloow,  a  Spanish  I  do  not /Atn/t  ^li/ I  shall  (H*^- 3.)>  being 

and  Portuguese  coin,  being  the  double  of  a  each  equivalent  to 

pistole.  t.  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  not  (I.  2,  IL  f .)» 

DCKUBLY.  ad.  (from  double.)  In  twice  the  and  to 

quantity;  to  twice  the  degree  {Dryden).  I  ihifik  that  1  shall,  (1.  3,  II.  3  :) 

Dot;BLT-coMFOUM0.      lo   botany.      Sec  Cpr.  The  former  two  phrases  are  equivalent  to 

Decompound.  each  other ;  whence 


D  O  U 

1.    daubl  Hal  a  equivaleol  lo  Ihini  but,  atjiC' 
fanically  —  tiiiik  thiU  (I,  a.)   =  think— Ihat 

(II. B) 

And  thr  Taller  Iwo  phrisn  are  siso  rquiva- 
.    lent  lo  cacti  ottirt  j  whence 
1.  two  o|)pasir<K  ncea lives  are  cquivaleni  Ir 


/JjHi-j,  by  1  . 

I  do  not  ihink  but  I  shall ;  antt, 
X  do  not  doubt  but  1  shall, 
muit  be  o;);iori/e.-  And, 

,1  DO  DOT  DOUBT  THAT  I  SHALI. 

will  be  equivalent  to, 

I  dn  not  think   ibat  I  shall  uol,  or  (HI. 
C».a.) 

I  THISK  THAT  I  SHALL. 
Aln,  l.y  II.. 

1  do  not  doubt  that  I  shall ;  »D(I, 
I  do  not  doubl  but  1  shall, 
ta\Mhtoppoiiler  And, 

will  be  equiraleni  to, 

I  do  not  doubt  that  I  shall  not;  ot  (UI. 

Cor.  2.) 

/  daubt  that  I  ihall,  i.  e.  {  I.  Cor.  2.) 

I  THINK  THAT  I  SHALl.  HOT. 

Johnson  expUios  Bui  (aee  [tt  ihltteenlh 
sense  in  his  Dicdonnry)  as  bcinc  "  uicd  aftei 
no  doul'l,  no  Queilion,  untl  sitch  words;  and 
signirying  the  same  with  fAa/."  It  is  ciirinus 
that  in  every  ore  of  the  three  examples  which 
he  quotes.  It  meuii  strictly  the  contrary  to  Ihal 


9  used  in  the  same  erroneouily  indti- 

_ e  manner  after  the  »ert»  It  dewy,  rfii- 

pule,  quettinn,  bttirvt,  Ihink,  &c.  and  also 
aOer  such  words  as  impoitiile,  improbaile,  &c. 
in  all  which  cases  that  should  be  substituted 
I'oi  but. 

Doubt,  i.  (from  the  verb.)  1.  Uncertain- 
ly of  mind ;  suipeDM  l,Seulh).  2.  Qoeallon  ; 
point  unsettled  t,pop«).  3.  Scruple;  perplexi- 
ty ;  irrewlulion  {Shaitpeare).  4.  UncerUin- 
ty  of  condition  (.Deultronomy).  b.  Suspicion  ; 
■ppreheniion  of  ill  {Galatiatu).  6.  Difficulty 
emected  {Btacknan). 

DO'UBTER.  ..  (from  doubt.)  One  who 
entertains  scruplei ;  one  who  hangs  in  uncei- 

DCkUBTFUL.  a.  (Awi*  and  full)  I. 
Dubious ;  not  settled  in  opinion  i,ShakipraTt). 
t.  Ambiguous ;  not  clear  in  its  meaning.  3. 
Obtcare  1  questionable;  oiicertaia  {Drydra). 

4.  Haurdoui;   of  uncertain  event  {Milien). 

5.  Not  secure  j  not  without  sujpicion  (//onifT). 

6.  Not  confident ;  not  without  (tar  (MUlon). 

7.  PariakinE  of  different  qualities  (Vi/fon). 
DCUffTFULLV.  ad.  1.  Dubiously;  irre- 
solutely.    8.   Ainbiguoiuly  i  with  uncertainty 
sf  ntcaninc  (Spemer'). 

DO-USTFULNESS.  >.  {torn  Autt/W.) 


D  O  U 

.  Dubiousness ;  suspense ;  initiliility  of  n^- 
ion  Iffalls).  6.  Ambiguity  i  imcetiatnty of 
leaning  {Lode).     3.  Hazard;  iincrTtainlyiif 

DO'UBTINGLY.  ad.  (from  doubt.)  Ini 
doublinK  manner;  dubiuuily  (Batvn). 

DOUBTLESS,  a.  (from  rfoBii.)  Frtefioa 
fear;  void  of  apprehension  of  danger  (SUb 

Dq'ubtluss.  ad.  Without  doubt;  SB> 
queslioniiblv  { Woedicard). 

DOUCET.  J.  {douccl,  French.)  A  CUUtri 
iSHnner). 

IXJUCINE,  in  aidiitecturc,  the  ume  u 

CYMATIDHOrGtJl*. 

DOVE,  inorniihdogy.    SeeCoLTMii. 

DO'VECOT.  <.  (rfoisandn./.)  A  mail 
building  in  which  pigeons  are  bred  and  kcfl 
{Shakipfarr). 

I^O-VEHOUSE.  ..  {dovt  and  Amtt.)  A 
houw  for  pigeons  (Drt/den). 

DOVES-FOOT,  in  botany.    See  Ooi- 

DOVE-TAILING,  in  joinery,  s  vtija* 
celleLitmeihcid  of  fastening  bo:trds  together,  bf 
letting  one  piece  into  another :  the  leTKm,  n 
piece  of  wood  which  is  put  in,  goes  wiikstK 
lo  the  extieme,  so  that  it  cannot  be  drawBOn 
raking;  ih 
ichth)-ot 

DUVER  (the  ancient  Dobris).  a  seapoittl 
Kent,  with  markets  on  Wednesdays  and  S*- 
Innlays.  It  is  strong  both  by  nature  andifL 
This  town  contain)  3570  houses,  and  l4.B4i 
tnhaliitanta.  It  is  one  of  the  cinque  potu.ind 
a  corporation,  eoTerncd  by  a  mayor  and  li 
jurats,  and  tending  two  memben  10  pnHi- 
menl.  From  this  place  to  Calais  packet-bniu 
are  repdsrly  passing  in  time  of  peace.  Heft 
is  an  ancient  casile,  built  on  a  high  hill,  E 
from  the  toun.  The  harbour  is  node  by  a 
gap  in  the  cliffs,  which  are  here  of  a  soUnne 
height,  though  certainly  exaggetated  in  Shak- 
Mware'i  celebrated  description,  Lai.  SI.  8  N. 
Lon.  I.  S4£. 

Dover,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and 
state  of  Delaware,  in  N.  America.  It  ii  tht 
■eat  of  the  government,  and  stands  on  Joaa't 
Creek.     Lat.  39.  10  N.     Lon.  75.  30  W. 

Dover  ctraits,  the  narrow  chsanel  be- 
tween Dover  and  Calais,  which  scpante*  ont 
island  from  the  opposite  continent.  Britafn 
is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  once  penio- 
sutaied,  the  present  straits  occupying  the  site 
of  the  isthmus  which  joined  it  to  Gaul.  These 
celebrated  straits  ;ire  onlj  £1  miles  wide  ip  the 
narrowest  part.  From  the  pier  at  Dotct  to 
that  of  Calais  is  S4.  The  spring  tides  in  thh 
■traits  rise,  on  an  average,  34  leet,  ihc  aa^ 
tides,  15  feet. 

DOUGH.  J.  Ctiah,  Saxon.l  l.Thepa*ieot 
bread  yei  unbaked  {Dryden).  S.  My  etti*  u 
DovGH.     My  affair  has  miscarried  ISiaf.). 

DOUGHBA'KED.  a.  (.dough  and  iabrf.) 
Unhnished^  uot  hardened  to  perfectwo 
(.Dennt). 


/^ 


DOW  DOW 

■ 

DOUGLAS  (Gawin),  a  Scotch  ^  and       DowtR«  tha  portioo  frhich  a  widow  hadi 

hbhop,  was  the  voanger  ton  of  the  sixth  earl  of  the  lands  of  her  husband,  after  his  deceasa, 

of  Aogtis,  and  bom  at  Brechin  in  1471.   After  for  the  fustenanc  rf  herself,  and  the  <nlucatioa 

going  thnnizh  his  academical  studies,  he  went  of  her  children. 

to  luly,  where  he  acquired  a  taste  lur  poetiy         Dowlk  bt  the  common  Law,  is  a  thir4 

On  his  return  to  his  own  country  he  obtained  p«irt  of  such  lands  or  tenements  where* >f  the 

aome  eocloiiasiical   preferuient,  and  in    1516  husband  was  sole  seised  in  fee-^imp.e   f>r  fee- 

the  bihhopric  of  Dnnkeld.     He  had  afterwards  tail,  during  tite  marriage,  which  the  uit'c  is  to 

the   rich  abbey  of  Aberbrothic  added  to  his  en^y  during  her  life;  for  which  ihere  lies  a 

bishopric.     He  died  at  London  in  1592.     His  writ  of  dower. 

worksare:  1 .  A  Translation  of  Virgil's  £neis.        Dowlr  by  custom.    This  kind  of  dower 

C.The  Palace  of  Honour,  a  |N>em.     3.  Aurese  varies  according  to  the  custoiii  and  usage  of 

Narraiiones,  0>media!  aliquot  Sacrs.    4.  De  the  place,  and  is  to  be  go%eri.ed  accordingly  ^ 

Rebus  Scoticts  Liber.  and  where  such  custom  prevails,  the  wife  can* 

OoDGLAB,  a  seaport  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  not  wave  the  provision  thereby  made  for  her» 
having  the  best  harbour  in  the  island,  «nd  the  and  claim  her  thirds  at  common  Uw,  because 
best  man  for  trade.     It  is  a  populous,  improv-  all  customs  are  equally  ancient  with  the  com- 
ing town,  and  has  an  ancient  fort  near  the  har-  mon  Uw  itself. 
bour.     Lit.  54. 18  N.    Lon.  4.  20  VV.  Dower  ad  ostium  bcclesiji,  is  where 

DOUGHTY,  a.  (*t>ohcis,  Saxon.)  Brave;  a  man  of  full  age,  seised  of  lands  in  fee,  after 

noble  'y  iliustrious;  eminent  (Spemer).    This  marriage,  endow*  hi^  wife  at  uw  church  door 

"word  is  tiow  commonly  used  ironically.  of  a  moiety,  a  third,  or  other  pjin  o  iiis  lands, 

DCyUGHY.  a.  (from  dough.)     Unsound;  declaring  them  in  certainty;  in  which  case, 

•oft;  unhardened  {iikakspeare).  after  her  hu£band*s  death,  '»he  nia\  enter  into 

Ek)UALACH,  a  town  of  Suabia,  capiul  such  lands  without  any  other  atsi^imKnt,  be- 
ef Baden- dour lach.  Lat.  49.  S  N.  Lon.  9.  cause  the  solemn  assignmetit  at  the  church 
M  £.  door  is  equivalent  to  the  assignment  tii  pai$  by 

DOURO,  a  river  which  rises  in  Old  Castile,  metes  and  bounds;  but  this  assijinmeut  can- 
in  Spain,  and  running  across  Portugal,  {alls  not  be  made  befoie  marriage,  beca'ise  before 
into  the  Atlantic,  a  little  below  Pbrto^  she  is  not  entitled  to  the  dower. 

DO  USA  (James),  a  learned  Dutchman,        Dowbr   ex  asaensu    patbis,  is  where 

born  in  1645*    He  became  eminent  both  as  a  the  father  is  seised  of  lands  in  fee ;  and  his  ton 

scholar  and  m  a  soldier,  and  obtained  in  1S74  and  heir  apparent  after  marriage  endows  his 

the  government  of  Leyden.    The  year  follow-  wife  by  his  lather's  assent,  aJ  ostium  recUsia, 

ing  a  univenity  was  founded  there,  and  I>oum  of  a  certain  quantity  of  them  ;  in  m  Inch  case 

made  the  fir»t  curator.    He  died  in  l604.    His  af^er  the  death  of  the  son,  his  wiie  may  enter 

ton  James,  born  in  1572,  distinsuishecl  him-  into  such  parcel  without  any  other  assignment, 

self  while  a  mere  child,  by  his  X^tin  poems,  though  the  father  be  living;  bnt  this  assent  of 

He  also  wrote  notes  upon  Plantus,  and  at  the  the  father's  mu«t  be  by  de^,  because  his  estate 

age  of  16  published  his  book,  De  Rebus  Ce-  is  to  be  charged  in/uturo,  and  this  may  like- 

listibus.  and  his  Panegyric  on  a  Shadow.     He  wise  be  of  more  than  a  third  part. 
became  tutor  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  li-        The  dowers  ad  osiium  eccUsia,  or  ear  amntu 

brartan  of  the  university  of  Leyden.     He  died  patrit,  if  the  wife  enter  and  as!>ent  to  them, 

io  1^97-     (/^o/iHiii).  are  a  good  bar  of  her  in  the  common  law ;  but 

To  DOUSE,  o.  a,  (1:^«K')    To  put  over  she  may,  if  she  will,  wave  them,  and  claim 

head  suildenly  in  the  water.  her  dower  at  common  law,  because   being 

To  D0U8B.  V.  ft.    To  fall  suddenly  into  the  made  after  marriage,  she   is  not  bound   by 

water  {Hudibras),  them. 

DOv\  (Gerard),  an  eminent  painter,  born        DO'WERED.  a.  (from  dower,)  Portioned; 

at  Leydrn,  in   Idl3.     He  was  the  disciple  of  sunnlied  with  a  portion  (S/iaifprore). 
Rembrand',  and  acquired  uncommon  excel-        IXX WKR LESS.  a.  (from (/oio^.)  Wanting 

lence  in  |.<aiMting  in  minbiure;  and  his  pic-  a  fortune;  unportioncd  {Shnkipeare), 
'UiresaretMiixquisiiely  touched,  so  transparent,        DO^WLAS.   1.     A   coarse  kind  of  linen 
and  ^'   wonderfully  delicate,  as  to  excite  asto-    iShakspeare). 

Auhment  as  well  as  pleasure.  He  died  in  l674.        DOWLATABAD,  formerly  called  Amed- 

(  fyaiktns)  nagur,  a  province  of  the  Deccan  of  Hindustan ; 

DO^WAGEll  »  (dnuairiere,  French.)     I.  bounded  by  Candeish,  Malvay,  the  Gauts,  Vi- 

A  widow  wiih  a  jointure  {Shakspeare) .    t.  siauour,  Golconda,  and  Berar. 
The  title  given  to  ladies  who  survive  their  hus-        Dowlatabad,  a  fortress  of  the  Deccan 

bands    S^.aktpemre),  of  Hindustan.     Lat.    19.    56  N.    Lon.   76. 

TH/WDY.  f.  An  awkward,  ill'dressed,  in-  0  K. 
clefBiiii  W'iman  {ShakMpeare).  DOWLE  and  D£AL,  in  our  old  writers, 

IXXWEK   Do'wERY.  f.  (doiMisre,  Fr.)    1 .  are  used  to  denote  a  division,  or  parting. 
That  whim   «>«    ^  ifc  brings  to  her  husband  in        DOWN.  1.  (dutin,  Danish.)     1.  Soft  fea- 

■uuriagr  iPope)      2,  lliat  which  the  widoiv  then  {fVotion),    S.  Any  thing  that  soothes  or 

poaaesses  (Baron).    3.  llie  giAsof  a  husband  mollifies  (iSbalAffrn).    3.  Soft  wool,  or  tender 

for  f  wife  {Genesu),    4.   Eodowmeut;  gift  hair  {Pri^).     4.  The  soft  fibres  of  pUuts 

lO^wicM) .  which  wing  the  teed  (Bacon) . 
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DowK-  t.  C^piiy  SanooO     A  large  opnv   3.  Coinplcleljr;  without  (topping  short  (<f^ 
plaio ;  a  flat  on  the  top  of  8  htU  (JPop^.  hutkndt). 

Dowir,  fn  bottnjTy  ii  properly  the  English  Do'wkright.  a.  K  Pldo;  open;  %^ 
term  for  tome  torts  of  pubcMsence ;  but  it  is  parent  |  ondisgnised  {Rwert).  £•  DirecUy 
used  fl)M>  for  the  pappot  or  little  crown  6xed  tending;  to  the  point  {Ben  Jmuon).  3.  Uncc* 
oa  thtr  top  of  tome  sccdt,  bv  which  ihcy  fly  :  remoniout ;  honettly^  lurly  (Addisou),  4. 
'  as  dandelion,  thbtle,  Uc,  This  is,  I.  feathered  Plain  ;  without  palliation  (Broum). 
or  plumose ;  or  ehe,  S.  capilbryy  hairy  or  sim-  DOWNS,  a  bank  or  elevation  of  sand, 
ple.^  Some  of  these  <^rowns  are  stipra,  others  which  the  sea  gathers  and  forms  along  its 
sessile*  Down  ought  not  to  be  used  in  both  shores ;  and  which  serves  it  as  a  barrier.  The 
senses.  Fappus  cannot  well  make  an  English  word  is  formed  from  the  French  liiiiie,  of  the 
substantive,  though  pappous  may  be  emplc^ed  Celtic  dum,  a  "  mountain.** 
as  an  a(\|ective.  Veather  is  not  proper,  for  we  Downs  are  particularly  osed  for  a  famous 
cannot  pay,  a  jfeathered  feather,  and  a  katry  road  for  ships  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
feather.  Seed-down  will  distinguish  it  from  county  of  Kent,  from  Dover  to  the  North 
pubescence.    See  Pappos.  Foreland ;  where  both  the  outward  and  home* 

Doww,  a  county  of  Ireland,  42  miles  long,  ward*bouiid  ships  frequently  make  some  stay ; 
and  34  broad,  havmgSt.  George's  Channel  on  and  squadrons  of  men  of  war  rendcsvous  m 
the  £.  Armagh  on  the  W.  Antrim  on  the  N.  time  of  war.  It  affords  excellent  anchura^; 
and  N.W.  and  the  Ocean  on  the  S.  It  sends  and  is  defeiided  by  the  castles  of  Deal;  Dom, 
14  members  to  parliament ;  and  is  ftrtile,  and  Sandwich, 
though  encumbered  with  bogt.  DO'WNSlTTING.i.  (iesmand  as/.) Rest; 

DowH,  the 'Capital  of  the'above  county,  re-    re|)ose;  the  act  of  sitting  down  (Psaim), 
inarkabirforthetombofSt.Pktrick.  Lat.  54.        DOVVNTON,    a  borough   in  Wiltshire, 
S9  N.     Lon.  6.  48  VV.  with  a  market  on  Fridays.    It  is  goremcd  fay 

DowK.  prep,  (atouna,  Staon.)    1.  Along    a  mayor,  and  sends  two  members  to  partia- 
a  descent;  from  a  higher  place  to  a  lovper    ment.    Lat.  5I.0N.    Lon.  I.  36  W. 
(Shahpeare).  i.  Toward  the  mouth  of  a  rmr       DOWNWARD.     DoVNWAaDS.     md. 
(£ha/ir«).  (^inepeaiVb,  Saxon.)    1 .  Toward  the  centre 

Dowv.  ad»  Not  up.  1.  On  the  ground  (Aew/oa).  2.  From  a  higher  situation  to  a 
(MiiioH).  2.  TeiKiin^  towMd  the  gronnd.  3.  lower  (Jtfi//eii).  3.  In  a  course  of  aoccessm 
Pkom  former  to  latter  times.  4w  Outof  sight ;  or  lineal  descent  iShdtspeore). 
below  the  horiaon  {SkaUpemny  5.  To  a  ti^  Do'wnward.  a.  1.  Moving  on  a  declivi^; 
tal  sulijertion  (ilrMi/AiiaO.  0.  Into  disgract  tetxiing  toward  the  centre;  'tending  to  toe 
iSouih).  ground   {Dryden).     2.  Declivous;  bending 

Down,  inierjeei.  I.  An  ethoitMiMi  to  d^  XDryden),  3.  Depressed:  dejected  iSidmeif). 
struction  or «lcmolition  (/;ryi/en).  2.  Aeon*  DO'WNY.  a.  (from  down.)  1.  Covered 
ttmpiuou- thnsLi  iShakipeare).  with  down  or  nap  iShakspeare).    2.  Made  of 

Dow  v.  (7b  go.)  To  be  digestcdi  to  be  down  or  soft  feathers  {Dryden).  3.  Soft;  ten- 
received  {Locke).  der;  soothing  (Oaj/iatc?). 

jTo  Down.  V.  a.  (from  the  participle.)  To  Downy-leaf,  in  botany.  See  Tomex- 
knock  ;  to  !^ubdllc ;  to  conquer  {Sidney).  Tous. 

DOWNCAST,  a.  {down  and  coit.)  Bent  DO'WRE.  Do'wry.  i.  {douaire,  Frfncb. 
down;  directed  to  the  ground  {Additoh),  It  ought  to  be  written  dower.)     1.  A  portion 

DO'WNFALL.   s.  {down  and  fall.)      I.    given  with  a  wife  {Sidney).   2.  A  reward  pair! 
Ruin  ;  fall  from  rank  or  stale  {South).    2.  A    for  a  wife  {Cowley).    See  Dower. 
body  of  things  filling  {Dryden).    3.  Destruc-        DOXOLOGY,  an  appellation  jp\  en  by  the 
tion  of  fabrics  {Drtfden).  Greeks  to  the  fourteenth  verse  of  the  second 

DCWNFALLEN.  part.  a.  {down  and  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  Glory  he  to  God  in  inr 
fait.)  Ruined;  fallen  {Carew).  AigAw/,  &c.  because  beginning  with  the  Greek 

DO'W  NGYRED.  a.  {down  and  gyre.)  Let    word  ^af»,  glory. 
down  in  circular  wrinkles  {Shaktpeare).  This  they  distinguish  by  the  name  of  great 

1X)\VNHAM,  a  town  of  Norfolk,  with  a    doxology;  and  the  Gloria  Patria^  Glory  /y  to 
market  on  Saturdays.    This  town  is  famous    the  Father^  they  call  ihc  less  doxology,  as  be- 
for  iis   butter.       Lai.    62.  40    N.    Lon.   0.     ginning  with  the  same  word  h^n. 
20  E.  Philosiorcius,  lib..iii.  n.  13.  gives  three  fur- 

DCXWNHILL.  *.  Declivity;  descent  nuilas  of  the  lesser  doxology.  Tlie  first  i^ 
{Dryden).  Clary  he  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to 

Do'wNHiLL.  a.  Declivous;  descending  the  lloly  Ghost \  the  second.  Glory  he  to  tkr 
(Con.)  Father^  by  the  Son,  in  the  Holy  Ghost  y  ami 

DO'WN LOOKED,  c.  {down  and  look.)  the  third.  Glory  be  to  the  Fathtr,  in  the  Son, 
Having  a  dejected  countenance;  gloomy;  sul-  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Sozomcn,  and  Nice- 
Icn  ;  melnncholv  {Dryden).  phorus,   give  a  fourth ;  viz.  Glory  be  to  the 

OCyVVNLYING.  a.  (</oirnand/i>.)  About  Father,  and  the  Son,  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
to  he  in  travail  of  childbirth.  The  first  of  these  doxologics  is  that  in  common 

DO'WNRIGHT.  ad.  {down  and  right.)  use  throughout  the  western  church.  It  was 
I .  Straijrht  or  right  down  {Hudibras).  S.  In  first  instituted  about  the  year  350,  by  the  Ca- 
iildjn  terms;  without  ceremony  {Shakspcare).    tholics  of  Aiuioch,  then  called  Eusiaihitn*, 
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The  thre*  Others  were  composfd  by  the  Arians?  ounce,  not  much  different  from  the  crotvn  df 

tbe  second  was  thai  of  Ennomms.  and  tu-  the  Arabians,  which  weighs  something  more 

floxus,   and  was  approved    by  Philostorgius.  than  the  drarhm. 

The  three  were  all  made  about  the  year  341,  Drachm,  or  Dra'chma,   (^gaxM"*  ^w>ni 

ill  the  council  of  Antioch,  when  they  first  i^mvkfuii,  to  erasp,  it  being  aboni  a  handful  j 

bepm  to  disagree  among  themselves.  or  much  rather,  perhaps,    from  the  Hebrew 

There  were  anciently  very  great  disputes,  TfSm,  drachuiin.)    A   drachm.    The  eighth 

and  principally  at  Antioch,  as  to  the  form  of  |wrt  of  an  ounce,  containing  three  scruples  or 

doxology ;  that  mostly  used  among  the  ortho*  sixtv  erains. 

*\ox  was    the  same  as  still  obtains ;  the  rest  DRACO,  a  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Athens, 

were  affected  by  the  Arians,  and  other  Ami-  When  he  exercised  the  oflice  of  archon,  he 

cinitarians ;  yet  St.  Basil,  in  his  book  on  the  made  a  code  of  laws  for  the  use  of  his  citizens, 

Holy  Spirit,  defends  the  second  as  orthodox,  which,  on  account  of  their  severity,  were  said 

aud  legitimate;  and  it  is  certainly  more  agree-  to  be  written  in  letters  of  blood.     By  them 

'j\At  to  Scripture  authority;  to  wnich  we  must  idleness  was  punished  with  as  much  severity  as 

i:ltimately  appeal,  as  the  only  infallible  rule  of  murder,  and  death  was  denounced  against  the 

iiur  devotion,  as  well  as  of  our  conduct:  and  it  one  as  well  as  the  other.    Solon  totally  abo- 

has  been  urgiNl,  that  no  instance  of  the  former  Hshed  these  sangxiinary  laws,  except  that  one 

dorolofty  occurs  in  the  New  Testament.  which  punished  a  murderer  with  death.    The 

1X>XY.  s.  (!•(«,  praise  or  glory,  used  iro-  popularity  of  Draco  was  uncommon,  but  the 

iiically.)    A  whore;  a  loose  wench   {Shak'  gratitude  of  his  admirers  proved  fatal  to  him. 

ipiare\  Once  when  he  appeared  on  the  theatre,  he  was 

To  DOZE.  V.  n.  (*v^Tf  Sax.  dan,  Dutch.)  received  with  repeated  applause;  and  the  peo- 

1.  To  slumber ;  to  sleep  lightly  {L  Estrange).  ple»  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Athenians, 

2.  To  be  half  asleep  (Pope).  showed    their    respect  to  their  lawgiver    by 
To  DozB.  V.  0.  To  stupify ;  to  dull  {Cla»  throwing  garments  unon  him.    This  was  done 

rndon).  in  such  profusion,  tnat  Draco  was  soon  hid 

DOZEN,  f .  idoutaine,  French.)  The  num-  nnder  them,  and  smothered  by  the  too  great 

ber  of  twelve  (Aa/n'gA).  veneration  of  his  citizens.     He  lived  about 

DOZINESS.    «.     Sleepiness ;   drowsiness  GS4  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

{Locke).  Draco,  in  astronomy,  the  dragon,  an  old 

iXyzY.  a.  (from  dote,)  Sleepy;  drowsy;  constellation  of  the  northern  hemisphere.    It 

slsmih  [Dryden).  consists  of  77  stars  of  the  1st  six  magnitudeSj 

I%AB.  #.  (^opabbe,  Saxon,  lees.)  A  whore;  i.  e.  0.  4.  7.  1 1 .  23.  32. 
aurumpet  (Pope).  Dra'co,  in  zoolo^,  a  eenus  of  the  class 
DRA'BA.     Whitlow-grass.    In  botany,  a  amphibia,  order  repiilia.     body  four-footed^ 
l^uiis  of  the  class  tetradynamia,  order  silicu-  taifed  and  winged.    One  species  only : 
iou.     Silicle  entire,  oval-oblong,  with  flat-  D.  volans.     Flying  dragon.     Forelegs  dis- 
tish  valves  parallel  to  the  partition ;  generally  ttnct  from  the  wings :  body  ash  colour,  varied 
ttjle-less.    Sixteen  species,  some  leafy,  others  and  clouded  with  brown  and  whitish,  and  cp- 
leafless  in  their  stems;  chiefly  natives  of  the  vcred  with  minute  scales;  gular  pouch  large, 
S'>uth  of  Europe,  but  three  or  four  indigenous  pointed ;  tail  very  long,  annulate  with  whitish 
tf*  our  own  country;  of  these,  the  most  com-  orown.     Inhabits  Africa  and  India:  is  distio- 
mon  isD.  vema,  found  wild  on  old  walls,  with  guished  from  the  lizard  tribe  merely  by  having 
naked  stalks;  lanceolate,  haiiy,   slightly  ser-  a  broad,  lateral  membrane,  stren<zthcned  by 
rated  leaves;  and  cloven  petals.   The  blossoms  radii  or  botiy  processes :  wanders  about  trees, 
sre  white,  and  hang  down  towards  the  evening,  and  is  nble,  by  means  of  the  membrane,  to 
It  flowers  very  early  in  the  spring,  and  is  eaten  spring  from  hough  to  bough,  and  sup)>ort  itself, 
by  horses,  sheep,  and  goats;  not  relished   by  for  a  fc'w  innnients*  in  the  air:  feeds  on  insects, 
cows,  and  refused  by  swine.    There  is  a  more  Length  of  the  body  about  four  inches  :  of  the 
elegant  species  described  by  Dr.  Turton,  under  tail  eight.     It  is  in  every  respect  a  harmless 
the  name  of  D.  aizoides,  found  by  himself  on  and  inoffensive  animal,  and  in  its  very  limited 
the  maritime  rocks  of  Gower,  with   yellow  power  of  flying  resembles  tiit  f1yin<];  squirrel  or 
'  flowers  in  a  tenninal  raceme,  petals  rounded,  the  bat. 
emarginate,  twice  at  long  as  the  calyx ;  and  Linn^us  has  mentioned  d.  prxpos  as  a  se- 
pale  Rreen  imbricate  leaves.  cond  species  on  the  authoriiy  of  Seba :  but 
DKABS,  ID  the  English  salt-works,  a  name  Seba  is  the  only  naturalist  who  has  seen  this 
given  to  a  aort  of  wooden  cases,  into  which  the  second  species:  and  it  is  now  generally  con- 
salt  is  pot  as  toon  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the  boil-  ceived  that  what  Seba  thus  delineated  and  Lin- 
in^jMin.    See  Salt-works.  ndus  thus  arranged  is  only  a  variety  of  d. 
ijRACHMy  a  Grecian  coin  of  the  value  of   volans.     It  may  not  be  impertinent  to  adjoin 
levcn-pence  three  firthings.     This  was  also  that  the  tremendous  dragons  of  ancient  poets, 
the  name  of  a  kind  of  weight,  consisting  of   and  those  actually  figured  in  the  works  oi  some 
three  *>cruples,  and  each  scruple  of  two  oboli.  of  the  older  naturalists,  are  mere  fictitious  be- 
As  to  the  proportion  that  the  drachm  of  the  -ings,  either  artificially  composed  of  the  mem- 
Greeks  bore  with  the  ounce  of  the  Romans,  bers  or  skins  of  difl*erent  animals;  or  made  by 
Q,  Kemnius,  in  his  poem  of  weights  and  mea-  warping  some  })articular  species  of  the  ray  or 
surei,  makes  the  drachiu  the  eighth  part  of  an  skate  tribe  into  a  dragon-like  shape,  by  ex- 
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ponding  «nd  drying  tlie  (ins,  in  in   elevated  DRAFT.   ».   (corrupt  Tor  draitgit.)    £n- 

pwition,  adding  the  leg*  of  biidj,  and  oiher-  ployed  to  draw,  m,  oxen  iShakiprarr) . 

wJK  diiguising  the  aniinil.     Some   t>(  ihne  To  DRAG.  v.  a.  (-ciujun,  S^xnti.)     I.  T« 

moDsien  are  represented  by  Gnatt  and  Aldro.  pull  ainng  llie  pr..und  by  main  fnrcr  {S^ifl)- 

vandu*    with    tcven   hidcnus    head;,    gapine  S.  To  dratv  any  Hung  burdeiiW'in-'  iSmi'i}.  S. 

moulhs.  loD^  biidiei,  gnahe-hte  necks  anil  inill  To  draw  cnnienipruouily  along  {.Stillingjtttl), 

and  Teci  rrsembliJig  ihme  of  birds.     Linn^ui  4.  To  Dull  aboiii  with  violence  {ClnrrnSm).  h. 

himuir  di'tecicd  a  very  ciirJnui  inipo^itioa  of  To  pull  roughly  and  forcibly  (,Dri/deni. 

this  kind  when  at  Hamburgh,  the  proprietor  7a  Drag.  i<.  n,  To  hang  mi  low  u  to  tnil 

•f  vrhieh  had  the  nioilraiv  10  ask  teii  ihouvind  ot  Krale  upon  the  ground  (^(uvn). 

florins  at  iu  price;  but  he  was  obliged  to  (lee  Dsac.  i.  (froai  the  verb.]   I>  A  net  dnwa 

from  thecity  [inmcrlialely  arterwfltdi,  toescape  along  the  bollom  of  ih*  water  IHogtrt).    t. 

the  piopiieior't  dciiciuiiced  vengeance.  An  iiiiirument  wiih  hookt  tu  ijlcn  hold  of 

Fora  renrrseulaiinn  of  ihe  realdraco  volao*,  Ihingi  under  water  (Woirtn).     a.  AkindoT 

Me  Nat,  Hm   Pi.  LXXVI.  car  drawn  by  the  hand  (.Mann). 

DKACUCE'HHALUM.  Dragons-head.  In  Dhao,  is  u  lerm  iu  hunting,  and  uiad  ei- 

bouiii,  d  genua  ■>!  Ihe  class  didynamia,  order  acilv  in  the  same  »e[ise  in  regard  to  the  (ox,  ai 

nmiiio^iirrmiB,  Corol  with  an  inflated  ihroal,  trail  is  in  regard  to  Ihe  hare.     Ujwn  throwii^ 

the  upiVT  lip  r<inciic.i  lower  hp  ihrce  cleft,  the  hounds   into  covert  to  draw  fur  a  fuK,  ain 

the  latter  diviiiona.crrct,  middle  one  liangiiig  single  hound  giving  tongue,   is  said  to  ehJ- 

down.   Eighteen  species :  of  which  uime  have  leogr,  and  to  have  hit  upon  drag;  thai  it,  n 

their  flowers  in  spikes,  others  in  whnrls;  tlity  hove  come  upon  the  fool  or  scent  of  the  fm, 

are  all  indigenous,  and  are  obtained  from  the  whete  he  had   been  in  ihe  night  or  early  part 

I^rani,  Austria,  or  Siberia :  and  must  of  ihem  of  the  morning,  before   h*  reiired  lo  KCicit 

are  casil)' propaotcd  by  seedi  iu  our  own  gar-  himsrlrfor  ihc  day.    When  it  was  ihecattom 

dens :  in  which  Uic  species  most  frequently  met  lo  be  at  the  <»vert  side  as  soon  as  there  wu 

with  is  d.  Canariense,  orbalni  of  gilead  :  hairy  day-light  sufficient  to  ride  up  to  the  bounds, 

at  the  joints!  loves  soft,  wrinkled,  three  or  drag  was  speedilv  obtained  j  and  in  nunjin- 

fire  together,  ovale,   pointeil,   toiilbedi  curol  stances  a  good  drag  proved  better  than  a  b»i 

flesh-colour,  with  while  lines,  chase;  but  in  the  present  fashion  of  gwiigU 

DRACONARIUS,   ia  antiquity,   dragon-  coven,  and  ihruwing  off  at  midday,  di^ii 

Itarer.       Several    nations,    as   the   Persians,  but  very  lllile  known,  and  but  of  trifling  on 

Romans,  &<:.  bore  dragons  on  iheii  standards,  if  found  ;  for  the  scent  must,  from  the  ^Ctl 

whence  the  standards  ihem!«lves  were  called  length  of  intervening  lime,   have  so  gtoMiIly 

dracunes,   and  the    soldiers  who   bore    ihcra  died  away,  that  no  expectation  caabeelU(^ 

dtacoiuirii.  taincd   of  ihe  hounds  cariyinct  it   up  to  tht 

DRACONIS  SANGUIS.     See  SANt:tjis  game. 

DKACOHis.  Drag-nkt.     See  Net- 

DRACCNTIUM.  Wracenrtxm,  ifaxwiJin;  DRAGACANTHA.       See    TitAfiACAK- 

from  tfax'^y,  a  dragon;  so  called,  because  its  tha. 

Tootsresemblcadragonsiail.jDracontiumsive  DRAGANT   GUM.      Sec    Traoac**- 

aerpenlaria.    Dragon's  ivori,    InlKJiany,  a  se.  tha. 

'  '       ■                ■*  To  DRA'GGLE.  v.  a.  (from  drag.)    To 


Spathe  boot-shaped,  sjindix  covered ;  calyzleti ;  make  dirty  by  dragging  on  Ihe  ground  (Cm)- 
pctals  five  ;  berries  many  seeded.  Five  spe-  To  Dra'ggle.  v.  n.  To  grow  diity  by  DC- 
'    s  of  the  East  or  West  Indies.     '       '  -      -    -- 


The  only  species  much  cultivated  among  ol.  ,   __  _ 

selvci  is  D,  pedusum,  wilh  climbing  stalks,  general  use  ihrough  the 

and  leaves  pierced   with  holes  ;  it  easily  runs  pretcr,  whose  oEce  is  lo  faciiiiate  c 

up  trees  or  walls  to  the  height  of  ihiriy  feet:  between  ihe  orienlais  and  occidental*.    TTiMe 

the  flowers  are  lenninal,  of  a  pale  whitish  ycl-  arc  kept  by  the  ambassadors  of  Christian  na* 

low.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  tlnns  residing  at  the  Porle,  for  this  purpose, 
should  be  planted  in  pols  Riled  with  pour  DRAGON,  in  astronomy.  See  Draco. 
aandyearth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-btd.     Its         Dragon  fLYiNC,  in  amphibiology.     Set 

roots  and  leaves  ate  extremely  acrimonious,  Draco. 

more  so  than  the  arum  maculatum,  with  which         Dragon-fly,   in   entomology.      See  Lt- 

it  agrees  in  medicinal  virtues.  bellvla. 

DRACUNCULUS.  (dim-ofiaeo.  a  dra-         DkAGOtJ-BEAMs,   in  building,   two  HfWa 

^n.)  A  species  of  dragon-wort.    Alsoaivorm  which  stand  under  a  brest-summcr,  andmeel 

in  Guinea,  so  called  because  it  is  supposed  lo  on  the  shoulder  of  the  king-piece, 
be  poisonous;  and  produces  in  the  inhabitants         DRAGONS.      Sec   Dkacomtium,   and 

of  that  country  a  disease  of  the  skin,  named  AnitM. 
vena   medinenrit.     The  Guinea-worm,      See         Dragok'i    blood.    See   Sanguis  OBA- 

DRAFF.  I.  (•^noF.  Sawm;  drnf,  Dutch.)         Dragon's-heao,  in  bolany.     See  D»*- 

Refuse;  lees;  dregs  {floi  Jonioti).  cocb^haldm. 

DRATrV.    fl.   (from  drajf.)     Worthiest;         Draoos's-head,    and    tail,    in   asiw 

ttieg^y.  noiny,  arc  the  tfodcs  t>r  titc  pUneU,  but  mwe 


/ 


DRAINING. 


particulatly  of  ihe  moon,  being  the  points  in 
which  the  ecliptic  is  intersected  by  her  orbit, 
in  an  angle  of  about  5^  18'.  One  of  these 
poiotf  looks  northward,  the  moon  beginning 
tl>eD  to  have  north  latitude;  and  the  other 
soathward,  where  she  commences  south  laii- 
totle;  the  former  point  being  represented  by 
the  knot  Q  for  the  head,  and  the  other  by  the 
swne  reversed,  or  Q,  for  the  tail.     And  near 

tfcoc  {loints  it  is  that  all  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon  happen.     See  Moon. 
DxAGoir-sirAP,  in  botany.    See  Antirr- 

IIKUM. 

Dragon-tree.     See  Draccena. 

DRAGONliT,  in  ichthyology.  See 
Callionymus. 

DRA'GONISH.  a.  (from  dragon.)  Having 
tbe  form  of  a  draj^n  {Shakspcarc). 

DRA'GONLIKE.  a.  Furious;  fiery  (Shak- 

DRA'GONSBLOOD.  1.  A  resin,  so  named 
as  to  seem  to  have  been  imagined  an  animal 
prodnction  [Hiti). 

DRAGCKON.  i.  (from  dragm,  Ger.  to  car- 
ij.)  A  kind  of  soldier  that  serves  indifferently 
cilheron  foot  or  horseback  {Taller), 

To  Drago'oit.  v.  a.  To  persecute  by  aban- 
ooninga  place  to  the  rage  of  soldiers  {Prior), 

7«  DRAIN.  ».  a.  (droiner,  French.)  I. 
To  draw  off  gradually  {Bacon).  2.  To  empty, 
bv  drmwing  gradually  away  what  it  contains 
iRofcawtmon),    3.  To  make  quite  dry  {Swiff). 

Drafn.  *.  (from  the  verb.)  The  channel 
trough  which  liquors  are  gradually  drawn  ;  a 
iratercourse ;  a  sink  {Mortimer) . 

DRAINING,  in  atnriculture,  is  the  art  or 
pact  ice  of  making  artificial  channels,  for  carry- 
ng  oflT  ftupcrfluouf  moisture  or  water  from  wet 
ar  m&rthT  lands. 

This  highly  aseful  art  did  not  generally  encage 
tke  attention  of  agticulturistt  till  about  the  mid- 
4e  oC  last  century.  It  wa«  formerly  practised 
W  penoDt,  called  tinW^rtdAcerf,  who  received  ooe- 
nird  of  the  drained  land  as  a  recompense.  The 
airaata^e*  to  be  derived  fiom  their  labours  be- 
agobviOQi,  several  public-spirited  men  of  talent 
mwt  latdj,  with  considerable  success,  investi- 
pled  the  subject ;  and,  with  j^*^^  exertions,  not 
9akf  rendered  the  most  boggy  and  unfruitful 
soiit  firm  aa^  stable,  but,  in  many  insunceSy  so 
■neb  improved  their  fertility  as  to  be  productive 
if  the  fioert  grain. 

Laads  to  be  drained  are  nsunlly  divi<ied  into 
tWDcLises:  \»Uplanth,  or  those  which  are  sit a- 
9Kt  so  high,  that  the  water  can  descend  from 
tWn,  if  properly  collected  and  conducted ;  and, 
1.  fm*^  monter,  or  those  lands  which  lie  so  low  as 
l»cafnmand  no  fall ;  have  no  descent ;  and  some 
Wbg  even  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 

I.  With  regard  to  nphndsy  it  generally  happens 

vktf  the  waters  from  the  springs  beneath  the  soil 

*k  obstructed  in  their  course  to  the  neighbour- 

iif  riven.     These  springs  originate  from  the  at- 

■oiplieric  moisture;  which,  being  condensed  on 

At  mniaits  of  hills  into  water,  by  the  greater 

caUatM  of  those  parts,  perforates  the  different 

of  ike  incombent  rail,  where  it  is  of  a  porous 

the  water  continaes  to  descend,  some- 

for    many  miles  together,    but   generally 

froia  the  nearest  eminences  into  the  adjoining 
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valJey,  till  its  coiirpe  is  intercepted  by  a  stratam 
of  clay;  where,  l>eing  collected  in  considerable 
quantities,  it  is  forced  to  work  itself  a  passage 
through  the  porous  strata  of  sand,  gravel,  or  rocr, 
that  may  be  al>ove  the  cUy,  following  the  course 
of  these  strata,  till  they  approach  tbe  surface  of 
tbe  earth,  or  are  interrupted  by  any  obstacle* 
which  causes  the  water  to  rise  to  the  surface,  aad 
to  form  springs,  bogs,  marshes.  Sic. 

At  the  foot  of  h'Tls,  therefore,  where  the  plain 
begins  to  be  too  moist,  some  augur-holcs  should 
be  bored,  in  order  to  6nd  the  depth  of  tbe 
springs,  aod  consequently  tbe  thickneH  of  the 
upper  stratum  of  the  soil.  If  ibis  be  only  4  or  6 
feet,  an  horizontal  ditch  should  be  cat  along  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  to  intercept  the  water,  which 
ought  to  be  carried  off  by  one  or  more  ditches 
communicating  with  the  former,  and  conducting 
the  water  thus  collected  into  the  neighbouring 
rivulet.  Farther,  as  the  strata,  through  which 
the  water  descends  in  forming  these  spriogSt 
have,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  same  inclmation 
as  the  surftice  of  the  hdl,  the  holes  should  be 
bored,  and  the  ditch  cut,  not  vertically  down- 
Wards,  as  is  commonly  practised,  but  perpendicu- 
larly to  that  surface ;  a  method  which  greatly  fa- 
cilitates the  arriving  at  the  second  stratum. 

If,  nevertheless,  on  cutting  a  ditch  five  or  six 
feet  deep,  along  the  foot  of  a  hill,  vertically  to  the 
rising  plain,  the  upper  stratum  be  not  penetrated, 
and  consequently  no  water  ooze  in  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch,  it  will  be  expedient  to  bore  other 
holes  at  the  bed  of  such  ditch,  some  yards  deeper, 
or  till  water  ascend  through  them.  Where  this 
succeeds,  many  holes  should  be  made,  and  the 
water  conducted  into  the  adjacent  brook,  or  river; 
for  it  will  then  rise,  collect  in  those  trenches  sax 
feet  below  the  wet  surface  of  the  valley,  and  thus 
be  carried  off,  instead  of  rising  up  from  the  lower 
wall-springs,  or  apertures  of  the  stratum,  through 
the  incumbent  soil,  to  the  surface  of  the  valley, 
'which  is  so  many  feet  higher. 

This  is  the  method  which  has  been  successfully 
practised  for  several  years,  by  Mr.  ELkington; 
but  the  prior,  or  at  least  coeval,  discovery  of 
which,  is  justly  claimed  by  Dr.  James  Anderson, 
who  states  (in  the  introduction  to  his  ingenioua 
Essays  on  Agriculture,  vol.  iii.)  that  he  sunk  a 
hole  with  a  wimble  into  the  earth  at  the  bottom 
of  a  ditch,  in  the  year  1764;  that  the  water  rose 
six  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  eround,  and  ha* 
continued  flowing  ever  since,  though  with  lets 
rapidity. 

rhese  ditches  should  be  made  narrower  as  they 
descend,  by  spades  of  a  proportionate  size  and 
breadth:  but  the  lowest  part  ought  to  be  con- 
tracted more  than  any  other,  so  that  the 
shoulders  or  edges  of  it  may  support  stones  or 
faggots,  in  order  to  cover  tne  whole,  at  a  small 
expeiicc,  without  obstructing  the  currents  of  wa* 
ter.  In  many  place<:,  hollow-bricks,  ridge-tiletf 
or  old  frngmeots  of  plastered  doors,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  same  purpose ;  as  they  may  be  sub» 
stitutf  d  tor  stones,  or  faggots,  and  at  a  reduced 
expence. 

Situation*,  however,  frequently  occur,  where 
the  firtt  stratum  of  the  earth  may  be  too  thick  to 
be  easily  perforated;  or  where  the  water,  con- 
densed from  the  atmosphere  on  the  sumoutt  of 
the  hills,  may  work  itself  a  passage  between  the 
second  and  third,  or  between  the  third  aod  fourth 
strata,  which  form  the  sides  of  those  hills,  from 
a  deficiency  of  so  many  of  the  strata  at  their  sum- 
aiu.   Hcacc  the  water  lies  too  deep  to  be  retard- 
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cd  in  iti  progrcii  by  a  dildi,  oi  by  liofiog;  bui,  digKing  trenches  of  th'a  kind  the  wortmcn  Ijj 

feeing  riummed  up  by  the  nxler'alt  that  form  tlic  the  bni  tirih  on  an*  lidc  liy  iiidl',  iu  DnJe 

pliiia  of  the  valley,  il  accendi  ihrnufrli  ihrm  tn  r? plucc  ii  un  Ihc  •urface,  wbea  the  treoctiei  ■.. 

the  inrrace,  asd    that   fortni    boggy   or  marthy  again  Ii  I  led  up.     But,  in  all  cu«,  trhEre  laMllia 

Stouad.     In  luch  ca&es,  the  commoo  mode  of  on   a  declivity,  cure  •i>„..Tj  i..   .~i- —  .i.,.  .^ 

nioin^  may  be  (BcerurDUy  emplayed:  it  con-  driini  baie  an  easy 

iliti  in  cuinog  Hvecal  ditcnn    tour  or  tix  feet  ibey  have  too  rapid  a  fall,   ihey 

•crtni  the  bog  or  moran ;  and  ■□  covering  i hem  or  excSTale  ;  and,  ihnr  protectJoa  l>ctriw 

■o  ihal  ihe  water  maj  not  be  oUtmcied  in  iti  loit,   the  least    pmnire  from  abote  will  i 

paiuee.  but  bn  thui  in  |tart  collected  and  con-  queotly  destroy  the  wurk. 
Teyed  away.  iliBugh  certainly  with  leu  advan-         II.  With  respect  to  thedraioing  of  tboK. 

■age  than  where  tpringi  can  be  intercepted.  or  moraim  where  no  fall  can  be  procurrd,  lb 

Another  mclhod  of  draining  il,  that  of  opealng  water  may,  in  many  titualioai.  be  collected  I17 

trencbet,  or  diaint,  almott  annually,  by  a  large  culiins  a  long  horJEOntal  ditch  aboie  (be  InH 

plough  with  two  coDTetgiag  coullen,  and  other  of  the  mcrast.  fo  as  to   ini^rrept   all   the  «il 

appropriate  machinery,  for  the  puTpoie  of  cut-  ipringt ;  and  may  then  be  carried  olT  in  middn 

ting  both  tidei  of  a  ditch  at  the  lame  time,  and  troughs,  or  hollow  bricka,  above  the  mi&cc; 

tarning  out  the  intervening  idl.    These  large  and,  if  any  water  contiojie  to  ppnetrale  the  mt 

ploughs  are  itill  kept    in    some  pariihei,   and  lui,  it  may  be  conducted  10  the  eilremitj  of  da 

drawn  ovpr  moitt  cooinions,  by  twelve  or  twenty  ground,  either  in  open  draini,  or  id  covered  briii 

horiea,  <o  as  to  form  parallel  ditchea.  drains. 

An  initrument  was  invented  for  ihia  purpose        The  draining  of  low  moist  lands  may  Uio  U 

by  Mr,  Adam  Scott,  af  Guildford,  Surrey,  called  advanlageouily  eftecled   by  a  toller  or  wW 

by  him  a  mole-plough,  and  for  which  the  Society  I'hts  is  made  of  cast-iron,  weigh*  4  cwt.  and  at 

for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  In  IT.IT.gave  feci  in  diameter:    the  cutliaf  edge  or  eiirOBf 

him  a  bounty  of  thirty  guineas.     It  coniisliof  a  circumference  of  the  wheel  is  half  an  inch  thicti 

coulltr  tS  inches  ia  lengih,  and  £^  in  width,  to  which,  increasing  in  Ihickneii  towjrdi  the  san 

rut  the  [ward.     Behind  this  Is  applied  an  ho-  or  centre,  will  cut  a  drain  half  an  inch  in  widik 

rizonlal  cone  of  cast  iron,  90  inches  long,  and  ?j  at  the  bottom,  4  iuchet  wide  at   the  top,  nl 

in  diameter  at  the  base,  to  the  middle  of  which  it  about  IS  inches  deep.     This  wheel  is  >o  finti 

Stud  an  upright  bar  3  feet  long,  and  3}  inches  in  a  frame  that  it  may  be  loaded  a[  pleaiurc.  « 

biDad,  with  a  sharp  edge.    If  ibis  cone  be  diawn  order  10  score  out  a  greater  or  leti  depth.  ite«(*- 

along  moist  lands,  6  or  8  inches  beneath  the  turf,  ing  lo  the  resiitance  of  the  ground^  which  beiif 

either  in  the  spring  or  in  autumn.  In  several  pa-  thus  cut  during  the  winitr,   the  whee^lrukl 

rallel  directions,  ihewater  will  be  conveyedaway  are    either  then   filled   with    straw  ropes,  laJ 

for  aconsiderablespaceoftimcwllhoul  breaking  lightly  covered  over,  or  left  to  crack  wider u< 

the  surface.  With  Mr.  Scott's  mole-plough,  a  man  deeper,  during  the  succeeding  lamnieii  lAa 

and  boy  with  four  horses  may,  wiih  case,  drain  ibe  fiuuie*  should  be   kept  open  with  twmti 

thirty  acres  in  adayi   but,  at  the  lower  side  of  straw  nod  bushes,  and  lightly  covered  with  mck 

the  ground  iuleoded  id  be  drained,   there  should  porous  toil  as  can  be  most  conveniently  pncioL 

bean  open  gripe  or  ditch,  in  order  to  receive  the  Thus  hollow  diai— ■-- ' ■" 

water  from  those  small  cavities  which  are  formed  ley-land,  at  little 

by  ih*  plough  at  (he  depth  of  13  or  U  inches,  useful  purpose. 
In  very  moist  lands,  or  u  very  wet  seasons,  if  a         The   necessity  and   uiiiiiy  of  diaviing  the  ni- 

larger  number  than   sia  or  eight  buriea  be  em-  face-water  from   cliy  soils,  in  wei   seasooi.ii(r 

ployed,  their  feet  will  not  sink  so  deeply  into  ihc  nerally  acknowledged;   but  encelleni   uthrit 

tarC,  as  each  animal  will  draw  less  ;  should,  how-  fereut  melhodi  are  in  ihe  cases  before  memiaaad. 

•ver,  the  ground  beso  eiceedingly  soft  as  tcarce-  thev  do  not  appear  to  be  so  simple  or  to  cfic 

Ijr  to  support  the  cattle,  that  inconvenience  may  lual.  as  could  be  wished  in  the  present.    Ctntoi 

be  obrialed  by  fixing  to  the  horiet'  feet  broad  draiQV  fiequeully  fail  in  producing  the  iamt 

wooden  shoes,  similar  to  the  snow  shoes  made  eifeci,  in  convquence  of  the  covennc  malenak 

use  of  by  the  inhabitants  of  northern  climates,  beiiigof  too  cl<ise  a  teilure  10  admit  thewauiM 

The  price  of  this  useful  plough,  when  cumpiete,  filtrate  through    ihcm  with    sulTicieoi  freediai. 

does  not  exceed  two  guineas  and  a  half.  Mote-ploughs,  ef  the  best  consirucLioQ.  ntpM 

The  last  method  of  draining  uplands,  of  which  luch  a  number  of  honet  lo  draw  ihem,  as  m* 

we  shall  give  au  account,  is  that  practised  in  the  neC'  tsarily  injuie  the  toil,  by  poaching 

county  of  Kerks.    It  coosist*  in  digging  a  trench  ther.  covered  drains  are  not  only  dang 

S  feet   deep,  one  foot  wide  at    the  lop,  and  1)  full-grown  sheep  and  young  lambs,  but  fnND  tit 

inches  at  the  bottom,  with  a  sleep  descent  10  a  quintiiy  of  clay  necetiarily  du^  up.  and  iprol 

ditch,  eitending  along  the  bottom  of  the  grounds,  over  the  richer  suiface-soil,  they  aiv  also  m- 

and  made  of  a  ^oper  width  and  depth,  to  receive  rious  to  vegetation.    None  uf  tht  wvcral  mo» 

and  catty  off  the  water.     Wiihin  these  trenches  of  draining  now  iu  use  being  subservient  tu  lt« 

is  forned  a  channel,  the  sides  of  which  are  com-  essential  purpose  uf  conduciing  large  quaalioi 

posed  of  hard  white  chalk,  cut  nearly  into  the  of  water  Itom  a  deep  soil,  we  feel  aatiiAoiaa  i 


i  [he  whole  il  covered  with  pieces  communicating  the  following  slmplt   

of  the  same  material,  and  the  crevices  filled  up  of  Mr.  lohn  Middlclun.  published  in  tbe  'ilA  M. 

with  the  chipping!.     The  mouth  of  the  channel,  of  the  Comoiercial  aud  Agricultural  Magr"' 

wh'  le  thi!  water  falli  into  the  ditch,  is  construct-  It  consists  merely  in  adding  a  piece  of  »» 

ed  with  brick  or  liint,   a<  chalk  will    not  hear  the  f<flly  of  a   common  srx-incii   cart-ivbc 

the  frost  to  which  Ibis  part  of  the  work  must  which  is  prefittd  a  rim  or  iron,  of  a  Itianf 

necessarily  be  eiputed.    On  the  top  of  the  chan-  bim.  The  whole  cipence  of  this  addition  don. 

eni  is  placed  a  thin  coat  of  wheal-slraw,  brambles,  exceed  one  guinea.    A  wheel  of  thii  docripd 

or  any  nnati  bruth-wood,    The  passage  for  the  when  put  on  the  aile  of  I  cart  in  tbe  imb*!  « 

water  will  be  lomewlut  more  tluin  3  iocbet.    In  will  of  coutK  rcii  on  the  ed{e  of  Uw  uiwci 


*^a  of  iron  absvc  allgded  Iq  :  an'f 
Wo*i«  fonrud,  wilt  make  a  iini 
frooad,  mtlelj  fe;  itt  own  rfvolniion.  Bal,  in 
wder  lo  prc»  ti  down  Co  (he  d^[h  nriix  or  eiglit 
bcfao.  iJul  lids  of  the  can  ihould  be  laden  mrli 
■Mid,  iron,  or  any  oiher  heavy  mMBfial,  until 
iW  whole  of  ihe  rim,  a<  well  ai  thr  additional 
piece  of  wood,  and  ihc  felly  kielf,  if  necesiary; 
mk  iat»  the  aoil.  The  can  tbuuld  ihen  be  drawn 
a>  (ueti  ■  dirrclion  that  l.'ic  cutiing-wfieel  may 
tnvWe  vrheie  [he  draiai  are  inieuded  lo  be 
krawd.  Sumeiimei  it  will  be  necexary  (a  apply 
tb  isdeodog  machine  to  every  furrow;  but, 
«tere  th«  bud  ii  level,  it  ibould  be  drawn  over 
kiatianJM  linn,  fiveorlea  yards  apart.  The 
Mi  om  the  oppoiiie  end  of  ihe  a>:le  is  a  coin- 
■Mt  ax-iDcli  wheel,  whicli  lupporta  ont^  the 
Mpll  tide  of  (he  cari,  and  conieqiieady  "  ill  not 
pt  th«  gTound. 

The  ad*>iiia|[e  of  ihii  cunctivance,  ai  stated  by 
III.  Mfildleion,  ii,  thai  it  niakei  an  indent  in  the 
wH   ■ufficicDi   to  carry  dIT  ihe  waier  during;  the 

deitroying  it.     In  the  iiicceeding  ipring. 


1  up. 


[>  that 


-         ,-,    --  p—      Me  ob- 

•nchbowever,  that  this  wheel  ihould  be  ilrnwn 
Vfcr  tbe  grouad  every  year,  on  itie  approach  of 
Vfadni  hui  »  euy  ii  its  applieaiioa,  that  by 
HM^of  a,  and  iwo  old  hotset,  one  tlQUi  boy, 

may  ilraio  froEO  tea  to  twenty  acrei  in 


whilMK 
T*efi 


object  in  draining  a  bog  or  marsh,  jt, 
the  Inwetl  ipoi  of  dry  Fruund  thai 
;,  io  order  fo  open  on  ihat  part  the 
Mis  tnocb  which  ii  lo  carry  oiF  ihe  water :  if 
Atrt  be  ilie  tnit  appearance  ot  anv  tlream.  it 
4atid  be  traced wiih  care;  for  ihli  will  poinloot 
Ac  fioftr  ipui  on  which  to  begin.  The  main 
■Bcb,  cumoiencin^  al  ihe  loweit  pan,  may  be 
Oeticd  to  wliittver  di^taoee  it  it  thought  pro- 
Wiif  h  begin  «  the  right  >puc,  lOacret  ma^be 
■Kiclied  from  ibe  marih,  however  eitenuve, 
■1  tomplnely  drained  ;  but,  if  the  drainage  be 
n  bc|!ua  where  there  i<  a  lufficieni  fall,  the  la- 
t  ton  be.iuweil  will  be  lo  no  purpose:  rhc  main 
lieiicli  •hould  be  10  feet  liroid  in  ihcrlear, 
a  pfirjicr  slope,  to  (jteTent  the  iidei  from 
I    Wk{  iu,  and  lilhns  it  Up. 

Bn  iiTE  divided  inin  two  torn,  black  and  red. 
Ihtomei  arc  lolld,  and  make  eicelleni  fuel  for 

I'hf  cowi'ta  of  a  1oa>e,   p.iroot.   fungout  ma«s, 

■Mift  bum!  badlji  and  yields  no  aihe*.     Hf  nee, 

!■  Ubct  bo^  only,  the  draini  ought  to  be  cut 

HMrlt.  dried,  carted,  and  piled. 

[__l*  A«  main  L-aoal  adtancei,  imall  ones  may  be 

it  on  either  lide,  incU-itni;  i"th 

aa  are  iniended  lo  lie  improved. 

can  be  laid  dotvn  far  ihe  depth 

wc  apprehend  the  pretailing  ptac- 

„  ibent  down  to  the  tolid  ground  be- 

bof,  i>  founded  on  ihe  crroiicoui  ptin- 

1  luch  depth  i)  lofficienl  a)  will  leave 

!  dry.     Numeroui  dralni.  however,  be- 

■MCfuland  Decewary,  the  ^poii  inclotcd 

In  cnore  than  6ic  aciea  {  but 

_  _^  luitite  that  leveral  crois  cuts 

Ir.  which  should  bi' 4  feetbioad  at  the  top. 

"  K  deep.    A  whole  year  will  be  requisite 

•^-'■t  these  draini;  and.  in  the  emuing 

rexsaryto  open,  deepen,  and 

R  td  die  adveatillous  boggy  matter;  B 

'»  iA«iiId    be  occisiooally  lenewed. 


The  second  year  may  be  employed  in  cWendlng 
the  main  trench  i'in  taking  in  freih  iucloiiirei  by 
new  lateral  cuts ;  and  in  draining  lbe<e  by  mean* 
of  small  traiiiverse  drains.  Although  ibis  annual 
deepeninz  and  clearing  of  marshy  groundi  be  at- 
tended with  great  labour  and  eipcote.  yet  the 
operation  la  thus  progresiively  completed,  and  in 
succeedini;  ycnri  both  trouble  and  eosti  will  be 
gradually  i/imini'^bed,  in  proporiion  a>  the  bog 

As  soon  as  the  drains  have  rendered  the  mar^bes 
sufficiently  firm  tor  oieo  to  walk  on  ihcni,  the 
hcaviejt  rollers  ihit  can  be  procured  ^h,luld  be 
employed,  to  act  by  repeated  pressure,  tndci-d, 
without  a  cooiiderable  degree  of  such  iiredure, 
during  the  first  year,  no  bcig  can  be  elTectnatly 
consolidated.  An  alternate  draining  and  idling, 
annually  (the  drains  h4ng  still  kept  open),  would, 
probably,  contribute  much  to  the  deitnictlun  at 
iveed!.  Previous  to  rolling  in  the  ipring,  it  has 
been  strongly  recommended  to  sow  every  kind  of 

frass  seedi,  indiscriminately,  such  as  lay-gruit, 
ay-sc(d,  clover,  &e. 

Stone  drains  are  calculated  for  inili  where  the 
common  meihodi  of  draioing  cannot  be  adopted. 
Such  diains  ought  to  be  cut  10  or  12  inchei  wide, 
with  peipendlcular  tides;  and  Hat  stones  should 
be  so  placed  as  lo  leave  a  water-coune  at  (he 
bottom,  by  setting  two  stones  triangularly  to 
meet  it  the  potiiti.  Or,  the  bottom  may  be  co- 
vered with  a  flat  stone,  and  three  others  placed 
upright,  and  the  water  left  to  work  itself  a  pa*- 
sageuetween  them.  In  eiihercaie,  the  cavity  of 
the  drain  ought  to  be  filled  nearly  up  to  the  lop 
with  loose  stones:  screened  or  washed  gravel, 
■here  it  is  found  in  greater  abundance.  ha>  beta 
Bucceitfully  substituted.  Thase  pebbles,  hnw- 
ever,  whi^  are  often  found  on  the  sea-sbocet, 
are  well  adapted  for  tilling  drains;  as.  being 
smooth,  and  generally  round,  the  water  llowi 
throngh  ihcm  more  freely. 

The  principal  drains  ought  to  be  S  tett  deep, 
and  IS  inches  in  width;  the  bottom  and  top 
should  be  la><l  with  flag-stones ;  the  sides  built 
up  to  a  suflicient  height  wilb  common  slunca; 
and  the  whole  covered  itith  sods  of  turf,  but  the 
graiiy  sides  downward*:  these  again  arc  to  be 
ovenpread  with  earth,  sutflcieai  to  admit  the 
plough.  The  smaller  drains  are,  in  general,  to 
lie  conducted  at  an  acute  angle  into  the  maia 

Sod  or  earth-drains  are  uiualljr  d 
deeji  with  a  spade,  when  the  suit  ii  t 

an  loitiument.  or  scoop,  about  four  l , 

and  llie  drain  covered  with  the  sods  Uril  dug  out, 
if  the  ground' be  firm  enough  lo  support  them  ; 
or,  some  black  ihoms  are  put  in,  in  oriliT  lo 
bear  the  weight  of  the  sods.  Those  drains  wliirh 
have  llie  smallest  passage  for  the  water  at  ihe 
bottom  are  reputed  to  be  the  moat  durable  as 
the  force  of  the  water  has  been  found  siidricilt 
to  clear  away  any  small  obstacles  accidentally  ub- 


.,;,, 


The  following  sketch  of  the  drainage  and  im- 
ptovementof  a  marsh,  near  Maraziun  in  Corn- 
wall, describing  a  peculiar  mode  of  taking  ulF  ilie 
waier.  and  securing  the  land  from  the  overflow- 
ing of  the  sea,  by  Mr.  Richard  Mnyin,  of  Mara. 
Eiun,  is  taken  from  the  Cummunicationi  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture. 

A  piece  of  land  called  the  marsh,  nr  bog,  near 
Marauon  in  Cornwall,  containing  ihlrty-^ii  'la- 
IDie  acres,  has,  frnm  tune  immemorial,  been  co- 
vered with  (WO  or  three  feel  ot  water,  and  which, 
Vi 


DRAINING. 

>l  ipring-tidn,  wu  overflowed  with  ihc  «i.  bj  thai  iwo  tcet  tad  a  half  ot  the  wriice  (tmwt 

nna<  ot  a  nver  whu  h  passed  llirougli  ihe  land,  of  mud  and  a  uealy  <ubilaiic(.  mcM  MrOMIlT  i 

T!t.j  groBiid   look!   lowaidt    ihc  soKth,  and   ■■  lerwQveii  with  ilic  roM.  of  goti  <>nndi>]fl>n 

■eparatnl  ftoni  the  lea  ky  a  long  .kining  of  land  mites)  and  common  TUihes,  which  were  At  m 

of  ahoul  se^-«jr<en  acre),  over  which  ihe  lurnpike  lubttance  thai  gicw  Epontaneouily  ok  il>  wrlM 

road  paitei  toward*  I'eniaiice.aii  in  moti  eleyaied  below  this,  wu  a  fttamm  of  thr«  leer  sod  a  k 

pan;  on  thenonhof  the  manh  Ue.  lome  croft  of  pure  peal,  of  a  very  infUmmiblB  natere,  ■ 

^und  (i.e.  higher  and  not  subjecl  to  inunda-  which  leemt  to  hueciiteuded  ovenweoljae 

•WMJ.  which  gradually  ri«j  ai  it  retires  from  the  of  the  martli :  undei  the  peat  lay  a  bed  of  « 

bog.   K>   ihai  [he  manh  ii  aurrouudcd  on  the  from  tour  to  sii  feel  deep;  (torn  which  we  ■ 

mnnh  and  sonrh  by  elevated  »poH;  and  the  wa-  coBJeClurc  that  (he  whole  wa»  formerly  an  ■ 

ler  on  itt  lucface  utually  crept  away  lo  llie  tea,  of  the  sea,  and  that  the  dropping  of  v^etiU 

bj  meiins  of  a  nrer,  through  which  the  water  at  and  deposition  ef  mud  (which  ponilily  fon 

high  spriag-tides  alwaya  bad  acceas.    From  the  the  peat),  hid  gradually  eiptlled  the  tea,  era 

■lepreued  lilualioD  of  this  maiah,  it  wai  impoiti-  at  ipripg-iidcH.    Tbii  mratum  of  >and  datM 

ule  to  take  off  all  the  surfice  water  througli  the  appear  lo  be  the  original  bed  of  the  sea;  fur, 

nver.  and  rtcourse  »a>  haO,  for  this  purpose,  to  Hrcaming  for  tin,  anolher  floor  from  riitol 

a  Muaie  wooden  pipe  of  nine  inehti  diameter,  feet  deeper  wai  dhcovered,  cunautiog  ot  IM 

Which  was  tntroduced   at  that  part  of  the  thore  imoolh  pebblei,  and  gravelly  lubuiuices.  ajott 

called  haif.ebl),  and  which  wa>  eight  feet  lower  ing  tin;  among  which  Werf  willow  tree*  anJ  I 

than  the  lurface  of  the  uiaicb.    ThK  pipe  wai  ael  nul.,  in  the  moit  perffet  >iitc. 

ntiodurcd  through  the  landy  rail,  in  lome  placei  The  mndc  of  improvement  adopted  wa>  thef 

Iweoly^four  feet  deep,  till  it  arrived  at  the  soutli  lowing  :  The  surbce  wai  p»red  and  buiudi  ■ 

part  of  the  bog,  where  it  wa*  found  lo  be  tiz  aflei   repealed   ploughirigi,  *e.   for  two  jw 

fcet  under  Ihe  surface.    At  ihii  place  a  reiervoir  large  bodies  of  clay,  with  manure,  wetetbcn  c 

of  eighteen  feet  jqnare,  and  eight  feet  deep,  wai  rifd  on  ilt  surface,  and  a  (light  eropofwhiieo 

mmtdiaiely  eut  out;    and    the  water  druining  with  cvei-Eraii  (ray),  common  and  twlch  do* 

from  the  manh,  during  Ihe  time  the  lidc  wai  in,  sown  inthespimg.    The  (ahneu  of  ihii  groD 

was  received   in    the  reicrvoir   and   discharged  was  to  very  powerful  for  the  fir»t  ihtee  yean, 

when  Ihe  tide  was  out  thrungh  the   pipe  with  lo  deilrey  every  crop ;  on  the   foutih.  the  la 

rtal  .elotity.     The  «a,  at  high  water,  coven  l^gan  to  vegelale  partially ;    bul  on  the  fifth, 

IhtJ  pipe  wiih  nine  or  leo  feet  of  water:   along  pre»enl  year,  1798,  every  part  •eemilobea 

(reRch  of  three  feet  deep  and  five  wide,  wai  ci-  alive;  to  ihat  every  kind  of  legetable  nova 

iMded  from  [hi.  place,  east  and  weit,  on  the  ri.hei  with  great  luiuriaocy.    It  hu  aObrded  tl 

•onth  tide  of  the  bog,  for  in  whole  lengll^  bor-  lummer  very  goodcropsof  hay,  aodanahMdl 

dering  on  the  landy  wil ;  and  at  the  distance  of  and  rich  paat>ire,  witb  a  prospect  of  imgivi 

every  luly  yardi,  a  nmilir  trench  wa>  cut  up  di-  mew  Ihe  neit  teaion.    The  eapcnce*  of  dnU 

recllvnonh  toward!  the  crotr,  which  divided  the  ihi*  p-ound,  wilh  trenching,  paring,  plou^ 

whole  marih  inio  oblong  iquare  Geldi.     By  the  burning,  and  manuring  it,   wilh  the   bilaic 

iceaiu  of  these   trenchcs|  or  open  drains,  Ehe  three  yean  crop?,  amount  lo  a  very  conodn^ 

wholcaurface  wsler  wai  coDveyeddirectly  to  the  lum  j    and  this   ditcrciHng   circumninte  ■  I 

reiervoir,  and  [hence  lo  the  sea.     The  pipe  at  creaicd,  on  its  bcins  only  a  leasehold  kn  ih 

both  its  evitemitiet  was    guarded    wilh  valves,  lives. 

which  shut  at  the  approach  of  the  tide;  and  dur-  The  sandy  [and  has  been  partly  inclosed,  a 

ing  ili  flowing,  the  water  accumulated  about  two  ccivered  with  large  bodiei  of  clay  and  manatti 

Ot  two  feet  and  a  half  high  in  the  r-servoir;  and  has  ajTarde^l  remarkably  Goe  crops  of  tuniipi,a 

ai  ibe  tea  retirei,  the  coltecled  waler  runi  off  ihe  grass  of  this  leason  has  been  very  juxuriai 

wilkout  any  interruption,  till  Ihe  neat  return  of  The  crofiy  land  on  the  north  (iWEnty-tiro  aea 

ihe   tide  ;    the  pipe  it  covered  wilh  the  sea  ui  hat  been  all  cultivated,  first  with  polatca,  a 

hours  in  every  twelve.     This  lingular   mode  of  aflerwardi   town  with   wheat,  bailey.  OaO,  ti 

drainage  aiuwer*  uncommonly  wcTl.  and  haa  ne-  turaipi.  and  produced  very  good  crops, 

ver  once  ^iled  in  five  Tears :  the  citremities  of  Ihe  whole  of  this  iin)'roved  ground  has  be 

Ihe  pipe  have  abo  iron  ban  placed  before  them,  produeiiveof  considerable  advantages  totbeF* 

lo  prevent  the;  intruiion  of  eilraneoiu  bodiei.  lie,  particularly  lo  the  poor.    Puur  biwdrtdH 

Aa  soon  as  the  surface  water  wu  :emovi.d,   a  ions  yearly  receive  turf  from  it :   two  hnaon 

ilroog   Embankment  of  tuif  wai   made  on    the  and  Gliy  are  fed  rnost  plentifully  vrith  potilK 

toulh  and  eatl  lidea,  to  prevent  ihe  overflowing  of  which  are  pbinted  hereby  t  cry  poor  people.*' 

(he  cidci;  and  the  water,  which  formerly  dilliu-  are,  in  couiequence  of  having;  iMid  gives  tlM 

cd  itself  over  the  whole  of  this  ground,  wa;  cob  becume  uncoiiimoolj'  indusiriaui;  and  ibewkl 

lecledinio  a  river,  andearried  to  the  sea  on  the  neighbourhood,  by  its  drainage,  have  got  ridi 

•utiide  of  tbii  embankment.     In  cutting  the  open  low  nervou*  feven  and  aguei,  with  which  it  • 

drains,  a  pot  of  copper  coins,  canlaining  about  a  coniinually  pestered. 

lliouiaNd,  wai  discovered  three   feet  usder  the  The  whulegrouod  under  improvemail  ciMbI 

auiface,  and  whiih  appeared    lo  belong  to  the  of    seventy-Sve    acres,    of  which  ituityHil  I 

enp«rur  Victorinui,  who  reigned  in  the   thiid  oiarsb,  iwcniy-twa  croft,  and  seivaiteca  o(m 

tcnturjr.    These  cwDi  were  much  injured  by  the  In  nu»,  forly  acics  were  under  diOerMC  ciap 

corroiion  of  the  salt  waler ;  but  several  were  itiU  viz.  wheal  two  acres  and  ■  half,  bailey  aiat,  M 

perlect  econgh  to  trace  the  oultinei  of  the  empe-  eight,  turnips  two.  putaloei  live,  bay  and  (laNa 

Tor.    A>  soon  ai  the  rvipuration  had  aiiiiltd  the  thirteen  aiitl  a  half. 

Mniolidation  of  the  lurfaee,  the  air,  within  a  Riile  On  ihe  lides  uf  every  open  treach  it  plascrf 

t>f  the  marsh,  became  la  iti ongly  impregnaled  row  of  quick^eti,  inteispersed  with  a  lew  ;>lat 

with  a  >olphurec>us  imell.  as  to  render  the  place  and  pineaslrcs.    These  aredelcoded  from  iht  c 

outie  noiioui  [o  pHisengert.  'It  and  blightt  by  mean*  of  i — ~ 

;  llie  diffcreni  stiata,  we  fouail  hedge,  and  pionuse  to  afFurd  » 
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tf  the  Und  in  a  few  years.     To  every  inclosure  from  a  great  depth*  enables  it  to  live  in  the  coa  - 

t*f  'he  mar^h  a  part  of  the  rising  ground  of  i!he  fined  atmosphere  of  a  drain,  where,  as  it  is  conti- 

rroft  is  aanezcd  to  accoaunodatc  cattle  in  wee  Dually  drawn  forward  by  the  current,  the  joints 

iR4onf.  lengthen  themselves  beyond  their  natural  dinien- 

!■  the  year  1798  thia  land  was  visited  and  ex  a-  flions;   hence  it  h  probable  that  when   drains 

■ined  on  the  spot  as  to  the  facts,  bv  sir  John  choked  with  it  are  taken  up  and  carefully  exa- 

CiH,  and  the  above  particulars  g^ven  nim  by  the  mined,  the  length  of  the  plants  will  be  found  vtrj 

fn.ttittOT.  mach  to  exceed  (hose  I  huvt:  observed." 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  an  account  The  author  hopes  that  this  will  lead  to  further 

si  the  eflcct  of  a  luzoriant  weed,  called  by  bota-  discussion,  and  to  the  discovery  of  a  rentedy  for 

tbu  the  equisetum  palustre,   upon  drains.    Sir  this  eril,  wlvich  ?eeuis  likely  to  put  a  stop  to  the 

Jfseph  BaaKB.  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  practice  of  'iraming  bogs,  where  this  ntischievoua 

*~  rd  of  Agriculture,  communicates  the  follow-  plant  grows,  by  under  drains.    It  is  necessary  for 

partic^ulars :  the  evil  to  be  known,  in  order  that  those  who 

Few  objects  of  agricultural  utility/*  says  the  possess  bogs  that  huvr  bccornu  miry  aftrr  being 

t,.  "  have  ever  intcrettcd  n:c  so  much,  and  drained,   may  be  apprised  of  an  evil  which  can 

llave  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  none  are,  in  certainly  be  cured   by  the  simple  expedient  of 

■f  opinion,  so  interesting  to  the  increasing  pro-  easting  the  under  drains  into  optn  ones. 

verity  of  tJ'?  laeded  interest  pf  this  kingdt^m.  as  Common  earth-drains  are  sometimes  d"g  two 

Ae  tlieory  of  draiiiiog  whole  districts,  by  tapping  or  three  spits  deep,  with  a  broad  sp^de,  the  bot- 

tte  BMMher  springs  that  oveiflow  their  surface,  torn  is  taken  out  with  a  narrow  une,  and  filled 

aad  conducting  drains  through  the  principal  val-  with  scones.     Semeiimes  a  farrow  is  drawn  with 

Ifvt,  so  contrived  as  not  only  to  render  the  beggy  a  plough,  and  cleared  by  a  common  spade :  the 

fans  of  them  sound  land,  out  also  to  free  the  draining  instrun^eut  is  then  introduced  to  the 

■diei  of  the  hills  which  form  them  from  all  out-  depth  of   18   inches  from    the   si^face ;    after- 

Wrsta  of  water.  wards    uking    out    the    loose    mold    with    a 

"  Mr.  EJkington  is  certainly  the  father  of  this  scoop. 
ifsceiii  of  drainage,  but  Mr.  Farey  has  perfectly  Hollow  drains,  without  stones,  haVe  been  tried 
CQBprdiended  all  the  works  done  oy  that  gentle-  on  stiff  lands :  thc-y  are  made  narrow  at  the  bot- 
■■n  for  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  in  the  node  torn,  and  covered  half  way  up  with  sods,  or 
if  condncting  the  operations  now  carrying  on,  square  pieces  of  the  surface-sward,  resting  on 
Im,  in  aome  instances,  excelled  them,  founding  Itxiget  cut  for  that  purpose. 
lis  practice  on  an  extensive  and  enlightened  the-  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  we  possess,  in 
9iy,  applicable  to  all  valley  bogs,  in  the  drainage  this  cold  climate,  no  grain  similar  to  rice,  that 
m  wnich,  it  appears  to  me  almost  impossible  would  grow  in  watery  grounds  which  cannot  be 
'^~'  this  method  should  fail  under  any.circum-  drained,  nor  indeed  any  esculent  roots  or  foliage. 
ea.  except  water-cresses.    In  such  situations,  some 
One  thing,  however,  has   occurred,  in  the  plants  may  perhaps  be  cultivated  with  profit^  to 
t    experience   of   the    Woburn    operations  the  proprietor,  as  the  festuca  fluitani,  or  floating 
(Asnt  fire  years),  which  api>ears  to  me  of  conse-  fescue;  callitriche,  or  star-grass,  or  star-wort ;  to 
facBce  enough  to  warrant  the  trouble  this  will  which  may  be  added  the  orchb,  for  the  purpose 
pve  to  vou  and  the  Board.  Some  bogs,  drained  by  of  making  salep,  by  drying  the  peeled  roots  in  an 
Mdcr  (vains  made  at  a  great  expence  through  the  oven.    If  these  plants  should  not  completely  sue- 
last  miry  parts  of  them,  appeared  at  first  per-  ceed,  other  vegetables  of  quick  growth  maybe 
fcetly  dry,  out  have  since  been  found  to  grow  by  raised  for  manures,  such  as  the  typha,  or  cat's- 
inrtet  less  and  less  so.    On  examination,  these  tail;  the caltlu,  or  marsh-marigold,  &c.;  which 
4nam  have  been  found  more  or  less  choked  up  should  be  mown  twice  a-year,  while  they  are 
tf  a  pUnt  vegetating  within  them,  and  forming  young,  and  abouiMl  with  saccharine  and  mvcila- 
tHh  stems  and  roots,  the  whole  several  yards  in  gioous  matter,  ready  to  pass  into  fermcotatioD. 
hjfth,  interceptickg  the  course  of  the  water,  weak-  {WUiichy  IW/isA  Ency,  tgfc^ 
mM^th€  current  b^  degrees,  and  at  last  wholly  DRAKE,  r.  (of  uncertain  etyntolofi^.)     I. 
dnkini^  up  the  dram.  The   male  of  the  dt«ck    {Mortimer),    9,   A 

-  This  plane  U  the  equisetum  paluttre,  a  wttd  gniall  piece  of  artillery  ( Clarendon). 

emion  in  moo^  and  swampy  places,  but  hi-  Drake    (Ffancis),    a    celebrated    EngKsh 

teto  little  noticed  by  naturaftsts;  its  root,  or  eommander.     He  was  born  at  Taristock,  in 

^^r^r^r.:it^^^^^^^  ^^r^'r.  i^^\i  -4  went  -  -  with' hi. 

ifooi  of  twice  the  size  of  the  stem  runs  horizon-  Gallon  sir  John  Hawkins.    In  1570,  he  went 

^  in  the  ground,  taking  its  origin  from  a  lower  ^o  the  West  liidi<i8  with  two  ships;    and  id 

toot,  which   strikes  downwards  pe.pendicularly  1^72   he    made    another  expedition,    which 

to  a  depth  I  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  trace,  proved  very  successful.     He  next  served  under 

ntkickasa  small  linger;  this  perpendicular  root  Walter,  eurl  of  Essex,  in  Ireland,  where  he 


in  some  places  beds,  which  occupy  a  large  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  bravery, 

Itrtion  of  the  more  solid  part  of  a^peaty  bog,  as  that  sir  ('hristophcr  Halton  introduced  him  to 

k^  be  seen  in  some  parts  of  the  banks  of  the  ^ueen  Elizabeth,  who  granted  him  her  protcc* 

i4s^s  open  drains.  tion,  for  it  must  be  allowed  that  Drake  was 

-  As  tjebi^  by  which  the  plant  appears  to  re-  1;^^,^  better  than  a  freebooter.     In   1577  he 

r^JvJrdir^^re'jnX'^^Se'^f^^  ">«^«  *no^^«'  ^O)*?^  '^  '^^  Spanish  settle. 

iH  ff90C«  n  Ttfd  or  more  m  deptn.  tne  slioot  must,  ..            .        '  ^  ^    jt      Mj'r         .^^ 

ilki  p^pest  upwards,  be  liable  to  meet  with  5"*^"^»  !"  America,  and  sailed  as  far  as  to  48 

iMdtr  dnuna»  and  penetrate  into  them  through  degrees  N.  latitude,  calling  the  country  which 

Ik  opniingi  left  for  the  passage  of  the  water,  he  discovered  New  Albion.     He  then  went  to 

Wkoi  once  eatercd,  natnre,  which  has  given  to  ihe  East  Indies,  and  having  doubled  the  Cape 

the  fliat  the  power  of  piercing  the  loii  upwards  of  Good  Hopcj  rttuiued  to  Plymouih,  Nov.  3« 
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ISSOiSothal  ihii  voyage  fotind  llie  world  look  TCry'spol  or  action,  aad  characteriilfc  iltuti 

lip  Hvo  years  aud   nearlv  ten    oiooths.     His  e>crt  liicir  indaenee  lo  aid  the  decepiion,    Th. 

fame...;  oow  peali   oieo  Eliaal«;ai  wii.1  .peeutop  l<.™  every  id".oI  ml  life  ■■  U«  dra 

OP  boarf  hU  ship,  and  afcr  dinner  conferred  "'  "!"","■  "d  Tol""™'!)  Jjeld,  b.m-ll ., ,. 

■roliirptkeborriiirnriniBhihoid.    In  1885,  J'r""Ef  it,™°™,d  i.^!;  t    , ':,; 

b<»<ild>ei<n  rot  iheVVesi Indies,  where  he  ,„(  „gi„„,  „„d  r^oie  age.,  .nd  fwUmdai™ 

loot  PBi-wal  pluCCT  from  itie  Spaniards,  and  re-  ,„  ,hp  fo,„  of  iruth.     He  U.igh.  at  mimit  (oliy, 

liirnfil  Ixien  Willi  weallh.     In  1^87,  he  cum-  linctrtly  wecpi  al  anificUl  niitery,  it  in^— ' 

inandcd  nFletl  of  30 sail,  wiih  which   he  en-  wiihFiorrorandindlgnatioiiaiiiiiiginanpbaKi    . 

Irr«il  Cadiz,  nnd  deilniyed  aboie  10,000  tons  and  U  in  an  entaty  or  jrij  at  coucterfeit  hiffi- 

of  ahipping.  which  he  calleH  *'  burning  Ihc  neis.    (tlgon  an  ll\t  Pauiani,  p.  263.) 
king  of  Spain'»  beard,"    The  year  following.        The  subject)  of  i he  drama  areeithci  dicGgfai 

he   COnimancJed    as  vicE-iiihnirii;     under    lord  andihe  gay,  orlhegra»eaodaffeclmgincid.MHil 

Howard,  and  was  highly  inslruiuenial  in  ihe  buman  life.   The  former  con.iiiute  ihe  iBh^ti* 

desttuclion  of  ihe  Spanish  armada.    After  llii*  to""=dy,  and  ihe  biter  of  iragedy. 

he  went   lo   .he  V^e.t  Indies  with  sir  John  ,,„'i'«;?;i'|itf="°r,,°&"r«.'r'',,^^^ 

HI  -         ,  L  J       J'     teotion  than  little  and  ludicrous  ones:  a^ifif  klioi 

awkms,  but  .he  two  comm.ndersd.Mgree-  ,heroiotere«>the  publiemorethan  ihe  n.-.-l^'. 

ing  m  ihtir  plans,  lulle  was  done  hy  them,  ota priirateper.oDriraBedy  ha.b.eo^l-«M  J 

Drake  died  on  board  his  ship  off  Ncoibre  d«  amoredigoitiedenierlainiueiiilhan  crn.tdj   Tf< 

Uios,  in  IfigS.     Hewas  represen.ative  forlhe  firii  ihing  required  of  ihe  tragic  pne*  it,  ih.i  i» 

town  of  Plvmoiith,  lo  which  he  had  been  a  pitch  u[<on  acme  moTiog;andin<erct.ing>iot7,, ad 

great  benefactor,   in  causing  water  to  be  cod-  that  he  conduct  it  in  a  natural  and  probalplt  ut- 

\'ncd  to  it  froui  springs  ai  eight  miles  distance,  ner.    For  we  muit  ubierre,  that  the  nitunl  Mrf 

DRAKENA.     See  ComTR  ATERVa.  probable  are  more  essential  to  tragiclhan  eiott 

DKAM.  ».  (froin  drachm.)     I.  In  weight  ep.c poetry.    Admiration  i.  eiciied  by  ihe«iB. 

(he  eighth  part  of  an    oonce    (Bbcbb).     See  derful ;  bgt  pa«iou  can  be  ra»ed  only  by  the  i»- 

3.  such  a  cinaiilily  of  distilled   sp.riu   as   is  „.„h„  bL„,f  teen-hccauseotii,  mi.fort™; 

ujuallydrjiifc  a.  once  CS«T/i).     4.  bp.riti  dii-  „ot -o  a.  to  b=  deeply  guilty,  not  alrogeiheririD.^ 

tilled  liquor  (/V>pr).  .  cent  i  the  misforlune  rnml  be  cccajiooed  b<s 

To  Dram.  n.  ».  To  drink  dialiiled  spirits.  f,u!t  incident  to  human  nature,  and  ihirelonia 

DRAMA,  a  poem  fmiiiaiining  some  cetlain  some  degree  venial.    Such  miifortures  all  fertl 

aciion,  and  repiesenliiig  a  true  picture  of  hn-  the  locial   atFeciioDi,  and  warmly  in.crot  ik 

man  lirr.   for  the  driighi  itnil  iinproreuient  of  apectaior.    An  accidcuiil  mitfonune,  if  Dues' 

in<L<ikin  J.     The  principal  species  of  the  drama  iremely  singular,  doth  not  ^really  move  •»  ^ 

arc  two,   corned"  and   iraaedy.     Same  others  the  person  who  .iifferi.  being  innocent,  ii  fnri 

Ihcrenreofleanote,  as  pus  tor"  I,  satire,  t.aw-  from  the  greatest  of  *lt  toraent..  that  angwA  of 

rrimwiu   ni«.r«    ftp  ■  """"l  wn'^h  It  DCcaiiOQed  by  reniDrse.    An  atn- 

comedy,  opera.  Hic.  ^._^^^  criminal,  on  the  other  hand,  who  b._. 

DRAMATIC,  an    epithet    given     to    that  mUfortunea  upouhiniietf,  excilei  liltte  pilj.fin. 

which  iinot  oarralittf,  but  represented  by  aciion  diffffent  reatoaj  hii  remorie.il  iJlrue.  aggi; 

on  the  itage.  hii  diilrcss.  and  swells  Ihe  firsl  emo.iom  of 

The  tucccHful  diamaiic  writer,  lays  Dr.  Cogan ,  bur  .hen  our  hatred  of  him  at  a  criminal  bif.  .   , 

catches  the  ideat  and  imitates  the  language  of  niih  pily,  blunla  il<  edge  conBiderabtr.     Mirfn- 

ereiy  passion,  emotion,  and  a&eci ion.  inlheirdif-  tunes  that  are  not  innoceoi,  nor  highly  cKbubiI, 

ferenc  stages  and  degrees.    His  profe»ecl  object  is  partake  the  advaotageiof  each  otrenie^  they  ait 

lo  suppose  a  diveiiiiy  of  chararlen,  and  to  sup-  attended  with  lemurc  so   embitter  the  dinres, 

port  them  with  a  eoireipondent  train  of  ideas;  to  which  raiiei  our  piiy  te  a  great  height ;  sad  ibr 

inspire  them  with  prediteelioni  and  aversions,  or  slight  indignation  we  have  at  avenial  faulidettacH 

call  forth  particular  pasiiooi  and  affeclions,  aC'  not  sensibly  from  our  pity.     The  happiest  of  sU 

cording  to  the  situations  in  which  he  hai^  placed  subjects  accordiugly  for  raisiog  pity,  it  where  i 

liimn.     His  hi-'pes  of  success  depend  iipnn    the  man  of  iniegrtty  fafU  into  a  great   misfortune  hy 

ciB^rnesa  of  (be  imitation;  and  success  itself  con-  doing  an  action  thai  ii  inDOcent,  but  ub'cb,  by 

tioti  in  being  able  to  iatere;!  the  heart,  by  cuciling  tome  singular  means,  it  conceived  by  him  to  bt 

alTcetions  and  emotions  tioiilar  lo   thote  which  criminal;  bis   remorse    aggravates    his  dirtiea; 

Would  be  felt  by  ihe  reader  or  spectator,  were  he  and  our  compacion,  iin' est  rained  by  indignanoB. 

an  immediate  witbeu  to  similar  scene'  in  real  knowt  no  bounds.     I'liy  cumet  thus  to  be  iht 

life The  complete   actor    possesses  the  ruling  pasiion   of  a  r;ilheiri''   tragedy;    *nd,  by 

h.ippy  talent  of  exprcMing  br  manner  the  state  of  proper  representation,   m.iy  he  laiscd  to  a  h^gbt 

mtnd  repre-ealed  by  I  be  author.  He  adopts  what  icaicc  exceeded  by  any  thing  f  It  in  real  lite-    A 

modern  oratora  reject,  and  atiempti  to  give  force  moral  tragedy  takej  in  u  larger  field  ;  as  it  DM 

10  pertinent  ideas  and  languagi.- by  imirative  tones,  only  exeraietnur  pily.  bol  raises  iiiiiihi  i  iiiwiiai, 

geitures.andcouaienance.wbichhevarietaccord-  which,  though  Klt^ih,  dcervei  to  be  Cber^M 

ing  to  the  versatile  HUc  of  those  who  are  tossed  equally  «ilb  the  locial  affection.    The  pai*i< 

U|ion  the  billows  of  pauion,  or  agiiated  by  some  have  in  view  is  fear  or  terror  ;  for.  when  i.  _.. 

(Oniend  iig  emotion),  or  under  the  more  perma-  fortune  ii  the  coaiequenee  of  wme  wrong  bits  Is    | 

Bent  influence  of  particular  ail'eciioni  .  .  .  ■  In  the  leoiper,  every  spectator  who  ia  contcioutDf 

Thrllrital  eihib>t  'ins  there  is  a  conspiracy  lode-  such  a  bias  in  liimsclf  ralie^  the  alarm,  anddiods    i 

ludc  ibeimsginatirnr  and  all  the  power"  of  lym-  his  falling  into  the  same  miffortnne:    and  by  Uie 

putliVere  cajled  ibrlh  lo  produce  liie  effect.  Cor-  emotion  of  /ear  or  teirw,  frequently  reiteraicd  in 

^FQt  scensry  points  out  to  the  speculor  the  a  variety  of  moral  iragcdtes,  the  spectusn  att 
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rat  upon  their  ^iBrd  af^aintt  the  disordeni  of  pBS-  and  with  tonic  obscure  feni^e  of  iojtistic^ :  for 

ion.  leldoni  {%  man  no  xuhmitjiive  to  l'roviilenr«.  a<« 

Th«  coiiiincntatorx  upon  Arixtotle,  anff  other  not  to  revolt  against  the  tyranny  and  vexationn  of 

Titles, have  tu'cn  much  puizled  about  the arrount  blind  chance;  he  will  be  tempted  to  nay,  Thi4 

piTenoftra^cily  by  that  author:  <*  That  by  means  oufht  not  to  l>e.     We  i^iwe  for  an  example  tho 

»f  pity  and  terror,  it  refines  or  purifies  in  ua  all  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  8hak<ipeare,  where  the  fatal 

iorta  of  paxKion."    But  no  one  who  has  a  clear  catastrophe  is  oecasioni*d  by  friar   Laurence's 

XMiception  of  the  end  and  effects  of  a  icood  tra-  cominjp  to  the  monument  a  minute  too  late;  ^e 

redy,  can  have  any  difficulty  about  Aristotle's  are  vexed  at  the  unlucky  chance,  and  ^o  away 

■eaning :  our  pity  is  eo|^a|^d  for  the  persons  re-  dissatiftRed.     Such  imprcMions,  which  ori^ht  not 

Hvsented  ;  and  our  terror  is  upon  our  own  ac-  to  be  cherished,  arc  a  i^ufflcivutrcafton  for  exclud- 

tiunL     Pity  indeed  is  here  made  to  stand  for  all  injp  stories  of  this  kind  from  the  theatre, 

he  tympathetic  emotions,  because  of  these  it  is  Besides  tra(^dy,  dramatic  poetry  comprehends 

he  capital.    There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  our  comedy  and  farce.     Thc^to  arc  Kufficicntl)  dis- 

lynpathetic  emotions  are  refined  or  iuiprofed  by  tini^ui^hed  from  trai^dy  by  their  general  spirit 

laily  exercise;  and  in  what  manner  our  other  and  strain.     While  pity  and  terror,  and  the  other 

{lassions  are  refined  by  terror,  ha^  just  now  been  strong  paNsion^,  form  the  province  of  the  tnuci*^ 

laid.     One  tliiuf^  is  certain,  that  no  other  mean-  muse,  the  chief  instrument  of  comedy  and  farce 

B|(  can  juHtly  he  given  to  the  foregoing  doctrine  in  ridicule.     Thesetwospecit^sofcompoRition  are 

Jian  that  U(»w  mentioned ;  and  that  it  was  really  so  perpetually  running  into  each  other,  that  we 

lriatotle*s  meaning,  appears  from  hia  thirteenth  shall  not  tre.nt  of  them  separately;  it  is  true  that 

rhapter,  where  he  delivers  several  propositions  what  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  farc«*,  is  too 

wnformable  to  the  doctrine  as  here  explained,  much  incline<l  to  extra\agance  of  ridicule;  but 

Fheac,  at  the  same  time,  we  take  the  liberty  to  the  most  commendable  iipecimcns  of  this  kind  of 

Beotion  ;  because,  ho  far  as  authority  can  go,  they  entertainment  differ  in  nothing  essential   from 

XHiinD  the  foregoing  reasoning  about  subjects  proper  comedy.  *' Comedy,"  says  Rlair,"propo<«e« 

proper  f«ir  tragedy.    l*he  first  proposition  is,  that  for  its  object  neither  the  great  Kutferings,  nor  the 

t  being  the  province  of  tragedy  to  excite  pity  and  great  crimes  of  men;  but  their  follies  and  slighter 

error,  an  innocent  penon  falling  into  adversity  vicesy  those  parts  of  their  character  which  raise  in 

ivght  never  to  t>e  the  subject.     This  proposition  beholders  a  sense  of  impn>priety,  which  expose 

m  a  nef'casary  consequence  of  his  doctrine  at  ex-  them  to  l>e  censured  and  laughed  at  by  others,  or 

rtained :  a  subject  of  that  nature  may  indeed  ex-  whieh  render  them  troublesome  in  civil  society. 

lile  pity  and  terror;  but  the  former  in  an  infe-  *<Thesubjectsof  tragedy  are  not  limited  to  any 

imr  degree,  and  the  latter  in  no  degree  for  moral  age  or  country  ;  but  the  scene  and  subject  of  co- 

•slruction.    The  second  proposition  i%,  that  the  medy  should  always  be  laid  in  our  own  country , 

iiiatmy  of  a  wicked  person  in  a  change  from  and  in  our  own  times.    The  reason  is  obvioua  ; 

niaery  to  happiness,  ought  not  to  l>e  represented ;  those  decorums  of  behaviour,  those  lesser  discri- 

irhieh  exeites  neither  terror  nor  compassion,  nor  minations  of  character,  which  afford  subject  for 

■  agreeable  in  any  respect.    The  third  is,  that  the  comedy,  change  with  the  differences  of  countries 

■iafortunes  of  a  wicked  person  ought  not  to  l>e  and  times ;  and  can  never  l>e  so  well  understood 

represented :  such  representation  may  be  agree-  bv  foreigners  as  by  natives.   The  comic  poet,  who 

ible  in  some  measure  upon  a  principle  of  justice ;  aims  at  correcting  improprieties  and  follies  of  l>e- 

Mit  it  will  not  move  our  pity ;  nor  any  degree  of  haviour,  should '  catch  the  manners  living  as  they 

mntM%exceptinthoseof  the  same  vicious  disposi-  rise.'    It  is  not  his  business  to  amuse  us  with  a 

ion  with  the  person  represented.    The  last  pro-  tale  of  other  times ;  but  to  give  us  pictures  taken 

position  is,  that  the  only  character  fit  for  repre-  from  among  ourselves ;  to  satirise  reigning  and 

nrtntion  lies  in  the  middle,  neither  eminently  present  vices;  to  exhibit  to  the  sge  a  faithful 

|eody  nor  eminently  bad;  where  the  misfortune  is  copy  of  itself,  with  its  humours,  its  follies,  and 

Mt  the  effect  of  deliberate  vice,  but  of  some  in  vo-  its  exlravsgsncien. 

— tiry  fault,  as  our  author  expresses  it.    The  **  Comedy  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds :  co- 

Mily  objection  we  find  to  Aristotle's  account  of  medy  of  character,  and  comedy  of  intrigue.    The 

mgedy,  is,  that  be  confines  it  within  too  narrow  former  is  the  more  valuable  species ;  because  it  is 

loonds,  by  refusing  admittance  to  the  pathetic  the  business  of  comedy  to  exhibit  the  prevailing 

kind  :  for,  if  terror  l>e  essential  to  tragedy,  no  manners  which  mailL  the  character  of  the  age  in 

representation  deserves  that  name  but  the  moral  which  the  scene  is  laid :  yet  there  should  be  al- 

liiHl,  where  the  misfortunes  exhibited  are  caused  ways  as  much  intrigue  ai»  to  give  us  something  to 

by  n  wrong  balance  of  mind,  or  some  disorder  in  wish  and  something  to  fear.  The  incidents  should 

the  Internal  constitution :  such  misfortunes  si-  so  succeed  one  another,  as  to  produce  striking 

imys  suggest  moral  instruction ;   and  by  such  situations,  and  to  fix  our  attention ;  while  they 

■Mbrtunes  only  can  terror  be  excited  for  our  im-  afford  at  the  same  time  a  proper  field  for  the 

pforement.  exhibition  of  character.    The  action  in  corned}. 

Thus,  Aristotle's  four  propositions  above-men-  though  it  demands  the  poet's  care  in  order  to  ren- 

kioned  relate  Nolely  to  tragedies  of  the  moral  kind,  der  it  animated  and  natural,  1%  a  less  significant 

~         ofthepathetickind  are  not  confined  within  and  important  part  of  the  performance  than  the 

Murrow  limits:  subjects  fitted  for  the  theatre  action  in  tragedy :  as  jn  comedy  it  is  what  men 

not  in  such  plenty  as  to  nuUie  us  n^ect  inno-  say,  and  how  they  behave,  that  draws  our  atten- 

misfortunes  which  excite  our  sympathy,  tion,  rather  than  what  they  perform  or  what  they 

though  they  inculcate  no  moral.     With  respect  suflfer. 

Meed  to  the  subject  of  that  kind,  it  may  be  **  In  the  management  of  characters,  one  of  the 

louhted,  whether  the  conclusion  ought  not  always  most  common  faults  of  comic  writers  is  the  carry- 

lo  he  fortunate.     Where  a  person  of  integrity  is  ing  of  them  too  far  beyond  life.     Wherever  ridi- 

ncprcaented  as  suffering  to  the  end  under  misfor-  cule  is  concerned,  it  is  indeed  extremely  difficult 

Mwa  purely  aoddentaly  we  depart  disconteotcd,  to  hit  the  predae  point  where  true  wit  enda  and 
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buffooner;  bff;in!i.     Whrn  Ihr  iniwr  in  Pliului,  lh«  Wronghcwltiiiia  acUon.  heioe '°<'>'T°o***' 

Kcirrhin;  thr  |>er«in  whom  lKnuap«n4orba*ine  rarcini,  mre  lU  >  vor;  diffitrunl   tone  Iron  Ik 

staU-D  hi*  caili«l.  ntiet  etatninini;  finl  hin  right  priui'^M  iiren(t,di>plmjiDK*CTCrc  •nil  MHcrn- 

bind  and  Ihin  hN  Icfl,  ftin  out,  Oi»Riie  tlUn  Itr-  poKlufation*  betnccD  lord  Tnwnlv*  ■ml  bll \tij. 

nam—'  Hho«  mp  yn.ir  third  hsniJ,'  thi're  ii  do  ope  The  mnie  ut^ceUon  touches  no»  the  double  ^tl 

but  mmil  bp  Kimblp  nf  llir  extraVBgktio'.     Cer-  the  Coreleu  Huib^nd  ;  tlic  ditfrrrat  su^mbW 

tun  dcgmi  of  cxae^f nlion  tre  illovrpd  to  the  ine  iweelly  coDDerted,  ruid  havi>|(  ontj  •■  aa^ 

cooicdiui,  but  IhcrcatT  liiiiUs  hI  Id  it  by  nituro  Tarietju  to  reHinhle  ihsiln  of  Culoun  hw*^ 

and  S»d  t«»li;  j  and  KUtipu^ing  the  miier,  to  b«  {.uily  niiied.    Bui  lhi»  i%  ani  aU.   The  mitryUt 

eter  ao  much  cnBronn-d  bj  hii  jealouij  uid  hi»  ought  to  he  TOiincded  with  llial  vbich  u  pri»*- 

auipirioDn,  it  <■  liupi>ull>!c  lo  rooreive  Rny  nun  pal,  id  much  at  lead  u  to  ciopln;  tbc  no*  f^ 

iohliwitKunpertiDgBiiulhtTorbatlnE  more  than  Mtat:   the  uodcr-plat  ought  lo  ucrupj  IhelalM^ 

two  bundii,''  *■!■  or  psuieit  of  llic  priocipal  arlion  i  and  M 

It    appean  rroDi    the  playi  of  Ariilopbanei,  ooghtio  bv  coni-Iuded  luectbcr.    ThiilalbcOM 

whieh  remiio,  that  tlie  i^hBraclen  in  Ihi-  old  ™-  of  the  Merry  Wiic»  of  Windsor. 
Diedj  ofAlben*  were  aluiotl  aiwayi  OTcrrharged.         YJoleot  action  ou^bt  Dexer  lo  bcr^retrOldM 

They  were  likeniie  directed  and  atowed  u1in»  the  stage.     While  the  dialogue  goes  on,  itkM- 

■gaiiiit  partimtar  p«rioni,  who   were  brought  Band  particulir*  tonrur  to  delude  ua  into  aa  la- 

upon  the ilagehy  name.  "The  ridinileemployed  pnrxion  nf  reality  ;  genuine >enliuMBti,nMi»- 

in  them  in  cxlravaganl.  the  wit  for  the  moil  part  ate  language,  and  penuaute  geKtnrcs  tlw  1^ 

buffboninb  and  fireiul,  the  raillery  biting  and  laturonivengagediitwiilioglo  br  tlecaiediWa 

eruel,  and  the  olixrenltf  Uiit  reignx  in  theni  is  night  of  bimKlf,  and  without  «rrupl«  •»]•>}■  It* 

grooe  and  intolerable.     They  aeem  to  bavc  been  ■peclacto  at  a  mlily.     From  thU  abwnl)tU»ll 

compoiwd  merely  for  the  niob."     Yet  of  theae  >■  rouwd  by  f  intent  acliDD;  he   vcal»  a*  ffoai 

abominable  drama*,  Ilurd  baa  affimied,  with  loo  pleailng  dream  i  and,  gmtherinR  bii  *ent«*  atMl 

much  truth,  that  whHt  ii  now  called  fkrn:  ii  no-  hiiu,  Dad*  all  lobeaQclion.     Horace  del imaAa 

tiling  more  than  the  tliitdow.  'I'be  cliankelcra  in  lauie  rule;  and  fouuds  il  upon  tlH^  «aiac  rMHCi 
genuine  comrdyarc  nol  Ihnie  of  particular  and 
known  perions,  bul  the  general  rharaeter*  of  the 
age  and  nation  ;  which  il  requires  nn  amall  tliill 
to  diatingulih  clearly  and  naturally  from  each 
other.  In  atlemptiOE  Ihii,  poet!  arc  too  apt  lo  Aut  in  avem  Progne  vertntur,  CadmualaM. 
contrast  rharaelers  audinlroduce  tbeui  alwaynin  gueoi : 

pain;  which  givra  au  afTected  air  to  Hut  whole        Qaudcuinque  oalendia  mihisir,  incredulu>*& 
piece,    Tbeperfcrlioriorarllatn  conceal  art.    A 

maahrly  writtir  *  ill  give  ui  hit  cbaraclera  diitia-  The  Prencli  criti«)ain  with  Ilorai-e  in  *lrlafil( 

^Ixhed  rather  by  sur^  ihado  ordiierill}  ni  are  hlood  from  Itie  alagei  but,  over! uuk tag  Ih*  Mri 

«ommonly  fuund  in  naeiel},  than  marked  with  iubslaiitialol{)eetiDn,tl)ey  ursemlylhslilllti^ 

■ticli  alrong  oppoiitioot  ai  are  rarely  brought  inlii  baroux  and  ahocking  to  a  polite  audimn.    Tti 

srtual  eoutrut  inany  ofliiccIrcumilaDceaof  real  Greeks  bad  no  notion  of  nuch  delicacy,  or  -**~ 

life.  efleminaey ;  witneia  tlw  murder  of  cE)1i~ 

The  alyle  of  Ctimedy  ought  to  be  pure,  elegant,  by  tier  hod  Oreale*,  paaaiiig  bebiuil  tbc 

■ndlitet;,  very  (eldum  riainghigherthsn  the  or-  rcpreiieuled  by  l$u|ihoclca -.    her    tuicr 

dinary  lone  of  piilile  touieriialiou;  and  upon  no  ralliiij:  out  for  mercy,  bitter  eipohtulitio 

DCeition  dcicruding  into  Tulgat,  mean, nod  gro»  part,  luud  aliriekt  upon  Iier 

expreuioni  1  and,  in  one  w>ird,  nelina  and  cha-  tbtn  a  deep  ailence.     An  appeal  may  be 

ncter  being  the  fundamental  part  of  every  epic  every  perMin  of  feeling,  whether  tliia  ueiw  be  tit 

and  dramatic  componilion,  thx  aentinenl'i  and  oiorehonribletbanif  Ihedeedbsd  been  eooMiillit 

tnneof  languigeoiight  luhcanbHirvienttutheae,  in  >ii;ht  uftlic  tpei-talon  upiiD  a  nuddea  goMrf 

M  a*  to  appear  natural  and  proper  for  the  occa-  pamlon.     If  Comeille,  in  repmenliDg  IbeafIA 

alon.  betweeu  Hiiralius  and  hia  M«ler,  upon  wbMlk* 

Ursmatircompotitlonsbivciiomepeeuliaritiei,  iaurilereoiueahphiDdl1ie>cene,hBd  nootbnriea 

irhich  it  will  be  proper  to  mention.    The  Ural  iia  tbui  lo  rouioic  from  thenpeflatuiHaahodiaCafr 

double  plol :  one  of  which  niuat  reteuible  an  epi-  tiun,  he  Hu  guilty  of  a  capital  niifilake :  (or  aw^ 

■ode  in  unepicpocmi  far  it  would  distract  tbe  dcr  in  euld  blood,  which  in  tome  lucaaurewailka 

apectttor,  instead  of  eutertaining  him,  if  he  were  eaie  aa  rcprv^nled,  i*  more  ahocking  to  BMUli 

forced  to  attend  at  the  aame  time  to  t»o  capital  audience,  eita  whero  the  ooncluaive  atab  Uaal 

plot*  eijually  interestinf .     AndCTeii  supiioiting  it  aecn.lhau  llu  iniiie  acj  performed  in  tbeir  f(^ 

an  under-pint  like  an  episode,  it  aeldum  bath  a  aence  b)  ilnlutt  and  unpcemeditaled  pauioftiM 

good  efTect  in  tragedy,  of  which  (implicity  is  a  auddenly  rt'^iiulcd  of  aa  commitled.     . 

thief  property;  for  aU  interesting  aubject  lliat  obcervaliou  iaju^t;  that  do  pari  of  lliii 

engagi's  our  afl'ecliuai  occupies  our  whole  alien-  ought  to  have 

linn,  and  leavn  no  room  for  any  aeparate  con-  narratiic,  u  [i 

cern.      Voriely  Is   more   tutemble   iu    comedy;  favour  of  the  licro. 
-which  pretendiionly  lo  aniuse,  withoul  totally  uc-         A  few  wordi  upon  Ihi  ilia1ii|iir,  Tihlrh  nagfct** 

cupying,  Ihe  mind.     Dut  even  there,  lo  make  a  be  so  couduL-led  as  to  be  a  true  repraacntatiaa  rf 

double  plot  agrnPBhIc.ia  no  alight  effort  »f  art:  the  nature.    IV  e  talk  nut  her*  of  the  aentiaaeala  a« 

underplot  ought  nol  to  tary  greatly  in  its  tone  of  the  language;  but  of  what  properly  bakap 

from  the  principal ;  for  discordant  emotions  are  to  riialogue-wriling  ;  where  etery  aingle^aal^ 

unpleasant  when  Juuihled  together;  which, by  the  short  or  lung,  ought  to  arise  from  what  isMUkg 

waji  is  an  Inaupersble  objection  lo  trogi-cumedy.  tbc  I'cjrmer  spenker,  and  furnish  matter  tat  wkal 

i;ponthalDcrountihel'rovokednul.bHt>dde>enea  comci  allcr  liU  the  eadof  the  scene.   latkiaiir- 

censure;  all  the  scenes  that  briog  the  family  of  all  the  bpcecbca  tram  &nt  to  last  r      
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nany  linkiof  one  reguliur  eh«io.    No  author,  an-  thr  anrientn.    On  the  Gre<'k  «tace,  m  irreat  waa 

cieot  or  niodero,  posaeaiea  the  art  of  dialogue  their  ref^ard  to  thift  unity,  that  they  Kufierfd  n(»t 

equal  to  Shakupeare.    Dr)-den,  in  that  particular,  the  action  and  n>prexentation  to  be  interrupted  : 

may  justly  be  placed  anhi^  opposite,  lie  frequent-  the  division  hy  acts  was  totally  unknown.     The 

ly  introduces  three  or  four  persons  speaking  upon  word  act  nc\er  once  occurs  in  Aristotle's  Poetics, 

the  aaiue  subject,  each  throwing  out  his  own  no-  in  which  he  defines  exactly  every   part  of  the 

tiooa  separately,  without  regarding  what  in  said  drama,  and  divides  it  into  the  beginning,  the  niid- 

by  the  rest :  take  for  an  example  the  first  Nceneof  die,  and  the  end.     At  certain  ititervaU,  indeed. 

Aurengxet>e.   Sometimes  he  makert  a  number  club  the  actors  retired  ;  but  the  stage  was  not  then  left 

in  relating  an  event,  not  to  a  stranger  Hupposi>d  empty,  nor  the  curtain  let  fall ;  for  the  chorun 

iterant  of  it,  but  to  one  another,  fur  the  sake  continued  and  «tung.     Neither  do  these  songs  of 

merely  of  speaking:    of  which  notable  sort  of  the  chorus  divide  the  Greek  tragedies  into  five 

dialogue  we  have  a  specimen  in  the  first  scene  of  portions,  similar  to  our  acts ;  though  some  of  the 

thellrtipartof  the  conquest  of  Granada,    lathe  commentators  have  endeavoured  to  force  them 

aecood  part  of  the  same  tragedy,  H.enc  second,  into  Ihisoflire.     Rut  it  is  plain,  that  the  intervals 

tbe  king,  Abeoamar,  and  Zulema,  make  their  se-  at  «vliirh  the  chonu  sung  are  extremely  unequal 

parate observation M,likeKo  many  KoliIoquies,upon  and  irregular,  suited  to  the  occa<>ion  and  the  sub- 

the  fluctuating  temper  of  the  mob  :  a  dialogue  so  jcct ;  and  would  divide  the  p!a\  sometimes  into 

uncouth  puts  one  in  mind  of  tuo  «dicplierds  in  a  three,  sometimes  into  seven  or  eight  acts. 

IMUtoral  excited  by  a  prize  to  pmnounce  verses  As  practice  has  now  established  a  different  plan 

alternately,  each  in  praise  of  his  own  mistress.  (»n  the  modern  stage,  has  divided  e\ery  play  into 

This  manner  of  dialogue -writing,  luvside  an  un-  tive  acts,  and  made  a  total  pause  in  the  reprcsen- 

natural  air,  has  another  bad  effect:  it  stajs  the  tallon  at  the  end  of  each  act,  the  question  to  be 

eoarae  of  the  action,  because  it  is  not  productive  considered  is,  whether  the  plan  of  the  ancient  or 

of  any  consequence.    In  Congreve's  couiedies,the  of  the  modem  drama  U  be«t  qualified  for  making 

action  is  often  suspended  to  make  way  for  a  play  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  ?  That  the  prefvr- 

of  wit.  enci>  im  due  to  the  plan  of  the  modern  drama,  will 

No  fault  is  more  common  among  writers  than  be  evident  fro:n  the  following  considerations.    If 

to  prolong  a  speech  after  the  impatience  of  the  it  hi*  indeed  true,  as  the  advocates  for  the  thrve 

neraon  to  whom  it  is  addressed  ought  to  prompt  unities  allege,  that  the  audience  is  deluded  into 

him  or  her  to  break  in.     Consider  only  how  the  the  belief  of  the  reality  of  a  well-act4*d  tragedy,  it 

impatient  actor  is  to  behave  in  the  mean  time.  To  is  certain  that  this  delusion  cannot  be  long  sup- 

•xpress  his  impatience  iu  violent  action  without  ported;  for,  when  the  spirits  are  exhausii*d  by 

Interrupting  would  be  unnatural ;  and  yet  to  dis-  close  attention,  and  by  the  agitation  of  passion, 

aemble  his  impatit:nce,  by  appearing  co«»l  wiiere  an  uneasineM  ensues,  which  never  fails  to  banish 

he  ought  to  be  highly  inflamed,  would  be  no  less  the  waking  dream.     Now  supposing  the  time 

fo.  that  a  man  can  employ  with  strict  attention  with- 

Rhyme  being  unnatural  and  dingustful  in  dia-  out  wandering  to  be  no  greater  than  is  requisite 

log ue,  is  happily  banished  from  our  theatre :  the  for  a  single  act  (a  supposition  that  cannot  be  far 

only  wonder  is  that  it  ever  found  admittance,  es-  from  truth),  it  follows  that  a  continued  rcpreaen- 

poeinlly  among  a  people  accustomed  to  the  more  tation  of  longer  duration  than  an  act,  instead  of 

manly  freedom  of  Shakspeanr\  dialogue.    By  ba-  giving  scope  to  fluctuation  and  swelling  of  paa- 

■lahing  rh)me,  we  have  gained  so  much  as  never  sion,  would  overstrain  the  attention,  and  produce 

onee  to  dream  that  there  can  be  any  future  im-  a  total  absence  of  mind.     In  this  respect,  the  four 

pfOTemenl.     And   yet,   however  suitable  blank  pauses  have  a  fine  effect :  for,  by  affi»rding  to  the 

rtme  niay  be  to  elevated  characters  and  warm  audience  aseasonablerespitcwhen  the  impression 

pamioos^  it  must  appear  improper  and  affected  in  of  reality  i4  gone,  and  while  nothing  material  lain 

Ihn  mouths  of  the  lower  sort.    Why  then  should  it  agitation,  they  rcHere  the  mind  fnmi  its  fatigue ; 

%n  B  rule,  that  every  scene  in  tragedy  must  be  in  and  consequently  prevent  a  wandering  of  thought 

klank  verse  }   Shakspeare,  with  great  judgment,  at  the  very  time  poMiibly  of  tlie  most  interesting 

baa  followed  a  different  rule ;  which  is  to  inter-  scenes. 

mix  prnsa  with  verse,  and  only  to  employ  the  In  one  article,  indeed,  the  Grecian  model  haa 
lattor  where  it  is  required  by  the  importance  or  greatly  the  advantage  :  ila  chorus,  during  an  in- 
dignity of  the  subject.  Familiar  thoughts  and  or-  terval,  not  vtnly  preMrr^es  alive  the  impre^siona 
dlnary  facts  ought  to  be  expreN«*ed  iu  plain  Ian-  made  upon  the  audience,  but  also  j<repareA  their 
guage :  to  hear,  for  example,  a  footman  deliver  a  hcartsfinely  for  new  impresKioDs.  In  our  theatres, 
simple  message  in  blank  verse,  must  appear  ridi-  on  the  contrary,  the  audience,  at  the  end  of  every 
eoloua  to  every  one  who  is  not  biassed  by  custom,  act,  being  left  to  trifle  time  away,  lose  every 
In  short)  thai  variety  of  characters  and  of  Kitua-  warm  impression;  and  they  begin  tlie  next  act 
tiona,  which  is  the  life  of  a  play,  requires  not  only  cool  and  unconcerned,  as  at  the  commencement 
n  suitable  variety  in  the  sentiment^,  but  also  in  of  the  representation.  This  is  a  gross  malady  iu 
tbe  diction.  our  theatrical  representation s  ;  but  a  malady  that 

In  the  drama,  as  well  as  in  poetry  in  general,  luckily  is  not  incurable:  to  revive  the  Grecian 

grtml  stress  is  generally  laid  u]N)n  what  are  called  chorus,  would  be  to  revive  the  Grecian  slavery  of 

the  three  uniti«;a,  vis.  the  unity  of  action,  that  of  place  and  time;  but  we  ran  figure  a  detached 

time,  and  that  of  place.    The  unity  of  the  drama-  chorus  coinciding  with  a  pau<(e  in  the  representa- 

tie  aetion  eonsists  in  the  unity  of  the  intrigue,  in  tion,  as  the  ancient  chorus  did  with  a  pause  in  the 

oemedy,  and  that  of  the  danger,  in  tragedy ;  and  principal  action.    What  objection,  for  example, 

this  not  only  in  the  plan  of  the  fable,  but  in  tbe  can  there  lie  against  mnsic  Iwtween  the  acts,  vocal 

Ihble  extended  and  filled  with  episodes.    This  and  instrumental,  adapted  to  tbe  sul(iect  ?    Such 

oaity  of  aetion  is  of  great  consequence ;  but  less  detached  chorus,  without  putting  us  under  any  li- 

ao  with  the  modems,  whose  dramatic  exhibitions  mitation  of  time  or  place,  would  recruit  the  spirit «, 

Admit  of  to  mudi  extraneous  assistance,  than  with  and  would  presenre  entire  the  tone,  if  not  the  tide, 
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«r))Uit'iiin  :  Oxc  mu<ir,  nfti^r  an  ncl,  ilioiild  com- 
niiini*  in  tlietone  nf  Ihr  pn'rcdin^  pusioD.  and 
livfcradunlly  vvriedlill  il  arcord  willi  tLieloneof 
llie  piiuiaii  tb«t  is  l<i  suca-cO  in  llie  next  acl. 
Tlie  iiiuiir  mod  thi:  rep retwnta lion  nauld  both  nt 
]liBni  be  EBlners  by  thoir  conjunction;  whidi  will 
thuH  appear.  Muaie  thai  >i:«ird»  nilh  the  preMnt 
tune  uF  mind  ia,  on  that  aemuni,  dnubljr  aicrce- 
flbte;  aDd,acenrdinely,1h(iush  iniiiii'«iiiglj  halh 
nut  power  lo  ni»e  a  paulon,  ll  lenda  gnially  In 
Kuiiport  apaxsiaDalrfndy  raiapd.  Furlber.muRic 
prrparcs  ui  fur  Ibe  pMnianthalfnllowi,  liy  mak- 
ing ebeerTut,  lender,  molanoholf,  nr  animaled 
impresxioQiifBttlie  lulycel  require*.  Takclbran 
example  Ike  Brat  irene  of  the  Mo urnlas  Bride, 
where  K0 ft  Diuiir,  in  a  mclineholy  slmin,  pre- 
pacca  us  for  Alinrrin'a  deep  dlttrcta.  In  Ibii 
innnner,  muiic  and  reprewnlation  support  each 
other  delightfully ;  the  iaipresaion  niiide  upon  Iho 
nudience  by  the  reprenenlalinu,  ia  a  tnc  prepara- 
tion for  themu«iclh»ltU'?Tecd>;  and  the  imprei- 
iiiao  made  by  the  luuiii;  i<  a  nne  preparation  for 
the  repreientalion  that  *u«»ed«.  It  appears  evi- 
dent, that  by  ■ame  lueh  eoiitrivanee  Ibe  modem 
drama  rasy  be  improved,  lo  as  lo  enjoy  Ibe  ail- 
vnntage  nf  the  nnricnt  choruH  nithoul  ill  slaTitb 
limilaliou  of  plare  and  lime. 

In  thi'  drnniD,  Iheuuilici  of  lime  and  plow  are 
readily  allowed  tn  be  of  lesK  couHqucnce  than 
that  of  artinn  :  .the  poet,  however,  ouglit  not  In 
indulge  in  an  unro^trained  latitude  in  these  rc- 
sperts:  forinalaniv, nothing  ran  he  more  ab*urd 
than  at  the  close  to  exhibit  a  full-grown  pcrion 
who  apiwara  a  child  al  the  beginning :  the  mind 
rijeclR,  M  coQlrwy  to  nil  probability,  Burb  lati- 
tude of  lime  aaitrequitite  for  a  GhaDgeBO  remark- 
able, Tlie  greatest  change  from  place  to  place 
hath  not  altogether  Iho  «ame  bid  cOixi :  in  the 
hulk  ofbuman  adaits  place  ia  not  material:  and 
Ibe  mind,  nhen  oerupied  with  an 
otent,  is  lillie  regardful  of  minute 
Pea  ;  Iheso  may  be  tsried  al  will,  because  mcy 
scarce  make  any  imprtsainn. 

Our  great  poet  Sliakspeare,  it  ia  well  known, 
paid  no  regard  lo  the  unities  of  time  and  jilacc; 
and  Dr.  Johnson  is  of  opinion  that  a  nearer  view 
of  the  prineiplei  on  nhich  they  sland  will  dimi- 
iiiili  their  value,  and  vrilhdraw  from  them  the 
leneralion  whirli,  from  the  time  of  Carncnie,lhey 
hate  very  generally  received,  by  ditcovering  that 
they  have  given  more  trouble  to  the  poet,  than 
pleasure  to  the  auditor.  We  shall  present  the 
ingenious  argumentation  of  this  great  man  in 
his  own  language. 

"  The  necessity  ofobserving  the  unitiei  of  time 

making  the  drama  credible.  The  criliCB  hold  it 
impossible, that  an  action  ofmoutbsor  yeari  can 
be  pnasibly  believed  lo  pass  in  Ibree  hours ;  or 
that  the  speelalor  can  suppose  himself  lo  sit  in 
Itic  theatre,  while  ambassadors  go  and  return  be- 
tween distant  hingswhile  armies  are  levied,  and 
towns  heaieged,  white  an  e^iile  wanders  and  re- 
turna,  or  till  he  n  horn  they  saw  courting  bis  mis- 
tress, should  lament  the  untimely  fall  of  his  son. 
The  mind  revolls  from  evident  falsehood,  and  Ac- 
tion loses  its  force  when  it  departs  from  tbe  re- 
■emblanee  nf  reality. 

"  From  the  oarmw  liniitalion  of  lime  necesaa- 
rily  arites  the  conlraclion  nf  plare.  The  spec 
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Mrden  roiild,  in  so  short  a  lime,  have  Iranaitortrri 
bini)  be  know*  with  certainly  that  he  ba*  not 
changed  his  placc.and  he  knows  that  place  cannnl 
change  itself  i  that  what  was  a  houne  cannot  br- 
come  a  plain  ;  that  what  was  Thcbet  can  nnn 
he  Periiepalii. 

"  Suefa  is  the  triumphant  language  with  which  s 
erilicoKulta  over  the  miseries  ofanirrcguUrpijel, 
and  exults  commonly  without  resistance  or  rc|il]. 
II  ia  lime,  therefore,  to  tell  bim.  by  the  aulhniiij 
of  SbakBpeare.lbitheassumeaas  an  unquealinn- 
>bleprincipleapasitlon,which,whilcliiihrFe(lilt 
foruiing  it  into  words,  hia  understanding  prnooun- 
cestD  befklne,  II  is  falae,  that  any  repmcDtslioa 
ia  miataken  for  realily ;  that  any  drnmalle  fiiMe, 
in  Its  malerialily,  was  ever  credible,  or,  fora 
single  momenl,  was  ever  credited. 

"  Tbe  objection  arising  from  Ihe  tnipussibillly  . 
nf  passing  the  flral  hour  al  Alexandria,  and  Ibc 
next  at  Rome ,suppasc!s, that  when  Ihe  play  >ipm>. 
the  spectator  really  imagines  himself  al  Aluu- 
dciaj  and  believes  that  his  walk  to  the  theatre  bu 
been  a  voyage  to  Fgypt,  and  lliat  lie  lives  in  the 
days  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra-  i*iircly  he  thai  , 
imagines  this  may  imagine  more.  He  that  caa 
take  the  Btagc  at  ono  lime  for  Ihe  palace  of  tbe 
Ploleuiiea,maylakeilin  half  an  hourfor  the  pro- 
mo nturyuf  A  clium-  Delusion,  if  delusion  b«*d- 
milled,  lias  no  (rrtain  limitation  j  if  the  spectatoi 
can  I'Uce  be  persuaded  thai  hia  old  ncquainlaan 
areAleiandcr  and  Cteiar.lhnt  a  rooni  illuminaUd 
Wilb  candlei  is  Ibe  plain  of  Pbarsntia.or  tbe  bank 
orGranicus,he  is  io  a  rtate  of  elevation  above  the 
reach  of  reason,  or  of  truth,  and  from  Ihebeighit 
of  empyrean  p'.elry,  may  despise  the  circum- 
spections of  terrestrial  nature.  There  is  no  mun 
why  a  mind  thua  WBtdcriug  in  ecitaay  sbontd 
couut  Ihe  clock ;  or  why  an  hour  should  not  be 
a  century  in  that  calenture  of  the  brain,  thai 
can  make  the  stage  a  field. 

"Thetrulbia,  that  the (jadlrioUB)BpeotatarB are 
always  in  their  seusei, and  know ,from  IheSrslart 
to  the  Inst,  that  the  stage  is  only  nslaf^e.ond  that 
Ihe  players  are  onlyplayen.  They  come  to  bear 
a  certain  number  of  lines  recited  with  just  gcttore 
anil  elegant  modulation.  The  lines  relate  to  •ooe 
action,  and  an  action  must  be  in  some  place  j  but 
the  diflereni  aclions  Ihnt  complele  a  itory  my 
bo  in  places  very  remote  from  each  other;  and 
where  is  Ihe  absurdity  of  allowing  that  span  to 
represent  flrsl  Athens,  and  then  Sicily,  wbich  was 
always  known  to  he  neither  Sicily  Dor  Atbeai, 
but  a  modem  theatre? 

"  By  supposition,  as  place  is  introduced,  tiae 
may  be  extended ;  Ibe  time  required  by  the  fable 
ciapscsfur  Ihe  iiiuat  part  between  the  acta;  for.of 
BD  much  of  (he  acliiin  as  is  represented,  the  ml 
and  the  poelical  duration  is  Ihe  same.  If,  in  the 
first  act,  preparations  for  H  ar  against  MitfaridaUa 
are  represented  lobe  made  in  Home,  the  eienl  of 
the  war  may,  without  absurdity,  be  represented, 
in  the  catastrophe,  at  happening  in  Pontua;  « 
know  that  there  ia  neither  war,  nur  preparatioa 
for  war  i  we  know,  thai  we  are  neither  in  Borne 
ni;r  Ponlus  i  thalneither  Milhridates  nor  Lucul- 
Ina  are  before  UB.  Tbedrami  exhibits  luccessiie 
imitalions  nf  successive  adionsj  and  why  nay 
not  Ihe  second  imitation  represent  an  action  that 
happened  yearsnflerlbe  flrsl, if  ilbe so  connectfd 
wilh  il,lbal  nothing  but  tintecan  be  supposed  to 
intervene  >  Time  ii,  of  all  modes  of  eaiiteon-, 
uinit  obsequious  lu  the  imagiualjon  ;  a  lapse  at 
years  is  ai  easily  c«n«ei¥edu  a  pasMceofbosirs. 
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Id  eovleni|]Aatioii  we  easily  contract  the  time  of  work  ;  the  trarle  of  making  cluth  ;    woollen 

real  metions,  and  therefore  willingly  permit  it  to  manufacture  (Bacon).      2.X)loih;    sluffs    of 

be  contracted  when  weonly  see  their  imitation.  wool  {Arhulhnol).     3.  The  dress  of  a  picture 

*^  It  will  be  asked  how  the  drama  rooTes,  if  it  is  (prior) . 

not  credited  ?  It  is  credited  with,  all  credit  due  to  DRA'PET.  s,  (from  drape.)  Cloth ;  cover- 

adr^ma.    It  is  credited,  whenever  it  moves,  as  a  ,^j .  ^^^  j,,  ^^^  ^Spenser). 

J jLsl  picture  of  a  real  original ;  as  repre.«iting  to  DRASTICS,  {drastka,  medicameniu,  V- 

the  auditor  what  he  would  himself  feel,  if  he  were  •       u  •  i      i*          >         .       tr      v    xf 

to  do  or  suflter  what  U  there  feigned  to  be  suffeiYKl  ^j^-  ^<^^»V^.'  ^risk  j  from  o^^u;.  to  effect.)   Mc 

or  to  be  done.    The  reflection  that  strikes  the  ^'^^n^s  which  are  very  violent  in  their  action 

heart  is  not  that  the  evils  before  us  are  real  evils,  <>»  ^^^  whole  or  some  part  of  the  intestinal 

but  that  they  are  evils  to  which  we  ourselves  may  canal,  as  drastic  purges,  drastic  emetics,  &c. 

be  exposed.  If  there  be  any  fallacy,  it  is  not  that  DRA  V£.  The  preterit  of  drive. 

w«  fancy  the  players, but  that  we  fancy  ourselves  Dravb,  a  considerable  river  of  Germany, 

unhappy  for  a  moment;  but  we  rather  lament  the  which  rises  in  the  Tyrol,  runs  across  Carin- 

pocsibility,  than  suppose  the  presence  of  misery,  ihia,  and  entering  Stiiia,  continues  its  course 

as  a  mother  weeps  over  herbabe,when  sheremem-  to  Marpurg;  then  it  runs  along  the  confines  of 

bera  that  death  may  take  it  from  her.  The  delight  Sclavouia  and  Lower  Hungary,  passing  by  Es- 

€f  tragedy  proceeds  from  our  consciousnesH  of  ^^^^   and  a  little  after  falls  into  the  Danube. 

fi^oD ;  If  we  thought  murders  and  treasons  real,  ^R aUGH.  s,  (corruptly  written  for  draj.) 

thejr  would  please  no  more.  -n  ^               ii   /ot   i  ^  "^    v                                 ' 

-ImiUtions  produce  pain  or  pleasure,  not  be.  ^^fe  nr  H-^       f  f'^^^^^^^^        m    TK        .    f 

cause  they  are  mistaken  for  realities,  but  because  ^  .^.^^^^^^I*  *"  ^^^^^  f/rai£».)  I .  The  act  of 

they  bring  realities  to  mind.  When  the  iraagina-  drinking  {Swifl).      2.  A  quanUty  of   liquor 

tion  is  recrcAted  by  a  painted  landscape,  the  trees  drank   at  once  {Boyle).     3.  Liquor  drank  at 

are  not  aupposed  capable  to  give  us  shade,  or  the  pleasure  (^Milton) .     4.  Tlie  act  of  drawing  or 

Ibuntainseoolness;  but  we  consider  how  we  should  pulling  carriages  {Temple)^     5.  The  quality  of 

be  pleased  with  such  fountains  playing  beside  us,  Del n^  drawn   (Morlimer).     6.  Representation 

and  sndi  woods  waving  over  us.  We  are  agitated  by  picture  {Dry den),    7.  Delineation  ;  sketch ; 

ia  reading  the  history  of  Henry  V.  yet  no  man  outline  {Locke).     8.  A  picture  drawn  {Soulh).^ 

takes  the  book  for  the  field  of  Agincourt.  Adra-  9.  The  act  of  sweeping  with  a  net  (//w/r).    10. 

Mtie  exhibition  is  a  book  ren^^r^V**  S?"^™^'  The  quantity  of  fishef  taken  by  once  drawing 

t«sUUiatincreaseordimimsh^  the  net  (L'Wfl/igO.     1 1 .  Tiie  act  of  shoot- 

comedy  IS  often  more  powerful  on  the  theatre  than  •           •.!       u        fA      j    ^       ,r*   r\' 

ia  the^;  imperial  tragedy  is  always  le*..  l^e  *"S  ^^^^^  ^  boxv  {Camden).     12.  Diversion  in 

huBMwif  Pctruchio  may  be  heightened  by  gri-  ^if  5   ^^^  ^^^  of  clisturbing  the  mam  design 

Mace;  bat  what  voice  or  what  gesture  can  hope  iSpfnser).      13.  Forces  drawn  off    from  the 

to  add  dignity  or  force  to  the  soliloquy  of  Cato?  ^}^^^  ^i^uw  ;  a  detachment  {Addison).    14.  A 

**  A  play  read  affecU  the  mind  like  a  play  acted,  sink  ;    a  drain  {Matthew).       15.    The  depth 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  action  is  not  sup-  which  a  vessel  draws,  or  sinks  into  the  water 

posed  to  be  real,  Mid  it  follows,  that  between  the  {Druden).     16.  (In  the  plur<9l,  c/raugA/j.)    A 

acU  a  shorter  or  longer  time  may  be  allowed  to  kind  of  play  resembling  chess.     17.  A  bill  of 

pass,  and  that  no  more  account  of  space  or  dura-  exchange  ;  or  an  order  for  the  payment  of  any 

tioB  is  to  be  taken  by  the  auditor  of  a  drama,  than  ^^^  Qf  money  due 

by  the  reader  of  the  narrative,  before  whom  Draught,  (or,'as  it  is  pronounced,  draft.) 

nay  pass  in  an  hour  the  life  of  a  hero,  or  the  ^„  archi!ecturc,the  figure  o?  an  intended  build- 

rrrolutions  of  an  empire."  ,         11              ^        •        •           1  •  1  1 

Dr.  Johnson  concludes  his  i^marks  on   this  '"«  descnl>ecl  on  paper;  wherein  are  laid  down 

topicwiththefollowing  passage:  "He  that,with-  ^^^^   several   divisions   and    partitions    of    the 

•at  diminution  of  any  other  excellence,  shall  pre-  apartment?,  rooms,  doors,  pass.iges,&c.  m  their 

serve  all  the  unities  unbroken, deserves  the  like  due  proporiion.     See  Design. 

applause  with  the  architect,who  shall  display  all  Draught-horse,  in  farming,  a  sort  of 

tbe  orders  of  architecture  in  a  citadel,  without  coarse*made  liorse,  destined  for  the  service  of 

say  deduction  from  its  strength :  but  the  princi-  the  cart  or  plongh.     On  the  choice  of  these, 

pal  beauty  of  a  citadel  is  to  exclude  the  enemy;  see  the  artic-e  Cart-horse. 

sad  the  greatest  graces  of  a  play  are  to  ropy  na-  Nothing  is  so  essenlial  to  the  health  of  iho  e 

tare,  and  instruct  life."     {Preface  to  Shahp^are.)  serviceable  croalurcs  as  cleanliness  ;  if  they  arc 

To  these  observations  we  will  add  nothing,  p^d  ever  so  well,  and  not  kepi  clean,  they  will 

Wt  leave  them  to  make  their  full  impression  ^e  subject  to  numerous  dise'ues. 

sa  the  mind  of  the  reader.  t'u                »      u    i       .1               c  ,u              1* 

1  he  servant  who  has  the  care  of  inem  ou^lit 

DRAM ATIC ALLY.  at/. Representatively;  to  be  up  vcr)'  early,  and  10  clean  ihe  racks  a"'nd 

by  representation.^  mangers  from  all  hlth.     The  cnrryin^of  them 

DRA'M  ATIST.  s.  (from  drama.)  The  au-  ought  to  be  carefully  perft)rnucj  every  niornin^; 

thor  of  dramatic  compositions  {Burnet).  but  not  in  the  stable,  for  the  dust  to  fall  upon 

DRANK.  The  preterit  of  drink.  the  other  horses,  as  it  is  too  often  done.    After 

Drank,  a  name  given  by  farmers  to  the  the  horses  arc  dusted,  the  groom  should  daily 

peat  wild  oat.  twist  a  whisp  of  straw  hard  up, and, wetting  it  in 

To  DRAPE.  V.  n.  {drup,  French.)  To  make  water,  rub  the  legs,  shoulders,  and  body,vvith  it. 

doJh  {Bacon).  Many  of  the  diseases  of  draught- horses,  which 

DR.^'PER.  8,  (from  drape.)   One  who  sells  are  not  owing  to  uncleanliness,  are  owing  to 

^^h'  bad  water;  such  as  is  loo  raw, too  inuddy,or  too 

DRATERY.  1.  {drapperie,  Fr.)  1 .  Cloth-  cold,  being  all  improper.    If  there  be  any  run- 
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ningslreani  in  the  nci);h)iuurliDnO,  ill ey  !^ti mild  oxen  ivlih  hcirse«,aii  sccoant  of  tlic  incijoililj 

always  be  taken  to  IhaC  ta  waler  every  dny  hi  of  ilttir  sicps. 

Huminer ;    but  in   winlrr,  well-waier,   bein^  Thus  it  is  doI  a  matter  of  sprcnijiion,  bal 

warmer,  is  beiccr  for  ihcm.     Ifihcrc  be  ft  lie-  of  experieDce  and  proof,  thai  all  the  labmii  of 

cciaityorgiving  thcinitell-w-iler  ill  iunimer,  it  hiiibiindry  maybe  well  {lerformed  by  oxen; 

must  tie  dnwn  up  totne  hriirs  before  the  lime,  and  surely,  if  the  only  objceiinu.  that  of  ihtir 

and   exjNjsed    to    the   sun-beauis  in    tubs  or  being  Bmnewliat  slower  than  hones,  can  oevn 

trouiihs;    matsli-urater,  or   ihdt  of   low-lund  be  Eunnounied,  there  are  ollKr  eonaden 

(litche^,  is  woi'i  of  all.     When  the  labouring  of  weight  sulKcient  loovetbalanceit.  Agi 

horic  has  drank  his  ^aitit,  he  should  have  hia  nonibcrof  ihem  may  be  kept lo  forward  Isbma, 

oat>  given  him,  auU  ih»e  should  be  carefully  anil  that,  instead  of  beinj;  tin  extra  choigc  (« 

aifiea,  and  the  manger  dusted  first.     It  ii  a  would  be  the  case  with  Bn   extra   rmmbct  of 

eomm^n  practice,  es  ioon  as  a  horse  is  cnme  horses)   to  both  indiridaal  mil  piiUie  eintriii* 

in  fnim.his  work,  to  tub  down  his  ]ea;f  with  a  ment.     The  balance  in  faTOnr  of  indiiidiish 

wbiip  of  hay;  but  game  (ne  think'wilhout  tiiusc  be  indeed  prest,  if  we  reflect  thai  ihrrt 

'         ml  have  objected  to  it.  oxen  may  bepuiehaied  for  lew  mi'itej  ihaoone 

rsK  is  iu  a  sweai,  it  U  a  preat  re-  gonil  cart-horse  ;  thai  the  hiier  is  liable  lo  In 

ind  [efieBlinjent  to  hiiu  to  ba\e  hii  body  worn  out,  and  tobccoaieof  little  or  aa  wonh, 

nibbed  dawn.     The  rack  is  to   be  well  sop-  whereas  the  former  never  wear  out,   but  tW 

plied  with  hay,   and  the  hone  should  be  left  lusl  ttuge  of  iheir  useful  lives  U  as  proGisUt 

to  icst  and  ext  about  two  hours,  and  then  hil  at  the  (irst- 

to  water:  after  this  his  ants  should  be  given  The  method  proposed  by  most  people,  desir- 

him,     atid    he    should    then     go    lo    work  ouaofefTectingthisailiiauiageoinehaD^Hiour 

again.  agricultural  economy,  ts  by  the  inlerrerenre  af 

in  the  evening  when  the  labnur  of  the  day  gtnemnient,  either  by  the  way  of  resttictiTe 

is  over,  the  first  thing  lobe  done  is  to  examine  taxation,  or  absolute  prohibjiiou  ;  means  which 

the  feci,  and  see  ifuny  thing  Is  amiss  aboni  the  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to  in  any  such  case, 

shoes;   and  what  earth  or  gravel  is  lodged  in  There  is,  however,  a  species  of  coercion  per- 

the  fool,   between  the  thoe  and  the  sule,  is  to  fccily  iFgitintalc,  that  uf  the  loril  of  the  laod 

be  picked  out,  and  some  fresh  cow-dung  put  over  his  tenant;  and  Mr.  Cuiley  submiu  it  to 

in  its  place,  which  will  cool  aod  refresh   the  public-*pirited  landlords,  whellier,  in  Brantioi 

pari.  leases,  ii  would  not  be  an  act  of  pubhc  duly, 

A  very  material  ibingfor  the  preservation  of  to  tlipulatefbrtheeroploymenlofdraiif^hicaMi 

all  torts  of  cattle,  but   of  none  so  much  as  of  upon  their  fsTnu  to  a  certain  extent.     Soch  t 

draujht'hurict,  is  fresh  and  clean  litter.    This  clause  would   be  an  advaniageoD^  change  fM 

is  a  thing  too  ofitn  neglected  in  the  care  of  the  impolitic  one  of  compelling  the  tensnt  *> 

these  creatures ;  and   many  even   neglect  the  make  suminer  fullows. 

cleaningaway  the  old  Utter  on  purpose,  leaving  But  itwillbeasketlorthoiewhoaresangDiac 

it  there  to  imbibe  more  moisture,  that  it  may  in  recommending  the  use  of  bullocks  for  U- 

he  the  btlter  manure  fur  the  lainl,     ll  is  true,  hour.  In  puinlout  where  such  may  be  hod,  ind 

that  by  this  the  dung  is  enriched,  and  will  go  that  with  little  trouble  loo;  for  it  Mwellknowu 

larilier:  but  the  beneiii  they  reap  from  it  is  no-  to  those  most  conversant  with   his  character, 

tiiingin  comparisuu  with  the  mischief  they  do  that  the  husbaiidman   will  not  be  induced  Ib 

the  horse  in  the  mean  time  ;  for  the  heat  this  step  a  single  inch  out  of  his  accustomed  track 

f'veshia  feet  is  alone  enough   to  hurt  him.  by  a  prospect  of  the  greatest  advantage  i  iMy, 

he  owner  often  finds  the  effect  of  this,  with-  will  even  regard  the  man  with  a  kind  of  hrtrtd, 

out  knowing  the  cause  ;  the  horse,  if  his  hoof  who  shuuld  presume  to  point   it  out  ti>  hiin> 

bentiluralty  softand  flat, becomes  tender-fooled  The  oxen  broken  for  draught  are  few;  andia 

and  weakly,  and  is  unable  to  do   his  business,  numberless  situations, particularly  out  of  breed- 

though  fea  in  the  best  manner  that  can  be :  the  ing  counties,  a  man  must  send  five  or  six  store 

dung  in  this  case  is  left  under  htm,  iliai  there  miles  to  obtain  them.  This  inconvenience  must 

may  be  some  advantage  from  his  fccdingi  and  be  obviated  by  the  body  oflandlords,  and  by  our 

the  mischief  is  increased,  iusicad  o&being  re-  great  exi>erimental  stock-breeders ;  on  whom 

lieved,  till  in  the  end  the  horse  is  generally  itdcpeiids  to  raise  an  improved  species,  in  rof- 

rendered  useless.  ficient  numbers  for  general  use,  and  to  diviil|;i 

Drauoht-oxen.   Oxen  employed  for  the  the  best  meihods  of  breaking  and  trainiugth^ 

Cr|)Ose   of  draught  of  any   kind    insirad  of  to  labour.     The  old  fashioned   wooden  yoke 

rses;  an  employment  which,  though  con-  has  been  long  laid  aside,  and  experienceshevri 

siderably  cultivated  bv  severaVof  our  most  in-  ihat  oxen  draw  best   in  breast  collars  ;  iadtrd 

Iclligeni  farmers,  has  by  no  means  met  with  so  their  harness  difleis  very  little  from  that  of  the 

general  an  introduction  as  on  a  great  variety  horse,   and  any  collar-maker  can  very  easily 

of  accounts  it  deserves.    Mr.  Cu  I  ley  employs  a  funiish  them. 

hundred  and  fifty  draught  oxen  in  his  husban-  The  improvement  having  obtained  thus  fu 

dry,  and  has  continued  lo  employ  them  to  a  in  the  held  of   husbandry,    and  having  lur- 

vrry  great,  though  not  an  erjual  extent,  for  up-  mounted  its  greatest  difBculty,  it  is  scarce  pot- 

M  nrds  nf  thirty  years  i  he  uses  them  single  in  tible  but  it  must  even,  by  contagion,  rcack  ibe 

(jrts,  and  pairs  them  m  hit  ploughs  with  reins  other  departments  of   public  service.      Stage 

and  no  driver :  and  his  adviiK  is,  not  to  u^ii;  waggooi  are  ooi  itqtiired  lo  move  quick ;  tai 
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if  we  must  give  up  a  few  hours  in  a  journey,  shire  ihey  put  their  b'lllocks  to  work  at  two 

tureiyboth  the  proprietors  and  the  pubhc  would  years  old,  continuing  tlicui  until  five  or  six; 

be  amply  recompensed  for  a  little  losl  time,  by  out  as,  during  the  late  excessive  prices  of  stock, 

the  exchange  of  wholesome  beef  for  unprofita-  every  resource  has  been  uniicipated,  working 

ble  carrion.     Teams  of  oxen  were  set  up  years  oxen  have  been  commonly  sold  to  go  to  kct-p, 

ago  in  this  sen-ice,  which  did  not  succeed,  but  at  three  and  four  years  ol«1.    The  price  of  a 

were  a^ain  exchanged  for  horses;   but  little  young  bullock,  fit  to  break  for  harness,  before 

stress  will  be  laid  u|X)n  this  by  persons  versed  the  war,  was  from  ten  to  se\entccn  [X)unds, 

in  the  uncertain  nature  of  expermienis.     The  since  which  it  has  been  more  than  (ioubled. 

species  of  cattle  inighl  be  improper,  and  we  Indeed  the  price  of  live  stock  of  all  kinds  has 

hare  reason  to  suspect  they  were  not  kept  in  been  hizh  oi  late,  and  was,  on  the  commence- 

fufiicient  gjood  condition.     Tlie  expeclea  im-  ment  of  the  year  1797,  so  exorbitant,  as  scarce 

prorement  in  carnages,  from  the  multiplicatioo  to  seem  deserving  of  credit;  now  the  price  in  in 

of  wheels,  maypossiuly  have  the  additional  good  somt  degree  moderated, 

effect  of  promoting  the  use  of  oxen.     All  per-  The  ox  being  an  animal  of  a  meek  and  gentle 

sons  concerned  in  carriages  will  do  well  to  at-  spirit,  and  easily  intimidated,  it  is  hishly  neces- 

tend  to  what  Mr.  James  has  said  upon  the  sub-  sary  to  use  the  utmost  mildness  and  fbrbearanoc 

ject.  in  breaking  him  in  to  labour,  and  indeed  in 

With  respect  to  the  brewery,  upon  a  small  driving  him  ever  afterwards ;  a  rash  and  mad- 
scale,  or  in  the  country,  all  the  business  of  headed  driver  will  soon  spoil  the  tempers,  and 
draught  reouired  in  such  a  situation  may  be  lower  the  worth,  of  the  best  team  of  bullocks, 
equally  well  performed  by  oxen  as  by  horses :  They  are  apt  to  conceive  attachments  and  an- 
a  considerable  improvement  of  that  concern ;  (ipafhies,  and  to  take  alarm  at  persons  who 
since  their  bullocks,  after  having  worked  a  suf-  have  treated  them  ill.  On  first  neginning  to 
ficierit  time,  might  be  fattened  with  their  own  plough  with  oxen,  it  is  advisable  to  engage  a 
grains.  driver  who  is  their  countryman,  and  has  been 

How  far  oxen  might  be  useful  in  the  hurry  accustomed  to  attend  the  sj>ecie9. 

and  bustle  of  u  London  porter-brewery,  those  In  Sussex,  the  use  of  oxen  for  the  plough  is 

concerned  iniut  be  the  most  pro))cr  judges;  and  general,  and  they  perform  well  upon  the  stiffest 

there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  geiitlemea  clays  of  that  country ;  it  has  even  been  asserted, 

would  be  ready  enouj^h  to  catch  at  any  con-  that  they  hang  better  to  the  collar,  in  a  long 

sidcrable  alleviation  of  the  immense  expeiice  of  day,  than  horses.  The  Sussex  beasts  arc  slower 

horse-keeping,  the  annml  amount  of  which  in  than  the  Hereford.    Some  fanners  have  put 

a  great  house  is  a  noble  revenue.  their  bulls  to  work  with  advantage. 

Often  has  it  been  wished  it  were  possible  to  Now  if  accounts  be  to  be  relied  on,  there  are 

extirpate  the  whole  race  of  those  Belgic  locusts,  oxen  to  be  found  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  upon 

the  heavy  cart-horses,  anrl  to  divide  the  duties  a  par  with  horses,  both  at  plough  and  on  the 

of  slow-draft  between  polled  oxen  and  cast  off  hard  road,  notwithstanding  no  improvement 

machinery.     It  would  be  an  act  of  mercy,  and  in  the  breed,  for  that  express  purpose,  has  ever 

securing  a  kind  of  retreat  for  these  last,  panicu-  been  attempted;  and  it  has  never  yet  been  the 

larly  when  employed  upon  a  farm ;  for  which  custom  to  feed  them  well,  or  to  aim  at  getting 

reason,  we  should  wish  to  see  them  a  somewhat  them  in  high  condition,  as  we  do  horses.     On 

wider  and  squurer  race.     After  all  these  fine  that  account  it  probably  is,  that  bullocks  are 

speculations,  we  fear  we  mutt  have  a  few  Suf-  someiimes  so  dull  and  faint,  and  liable  to  such 

futk  punches,  to  draw  us  through,  when  deeply  dangerous  accidents,  from  being  over  fatigued 

set  in  heavy  roads.  at  work. 

Mr.  Lawrence  observes  that  an  ox-team  In  Holland  they  keep  their  cows  curried  as 
ploughs  an  acre  in  eight  hours,  performing  the  fine  as  racers,  and  body-clothe  them  upon  turn- 
day*s  work  with  full  as  much  ease  and  dispatch  ing  them  out.  Our  labouring  beasts  ought  to 
as  a  team  of  horses.  The  oxen  arc  exceeclingly  be  kept  within  doors  in  winter,  fed  with  corn, 
handy,  and  may  be  driven  with  a  heavy  load  to  and  dressed  as  carefully  as  horses, 
a  hair's  bre.uith.  His  informant  is  in  the  habit  The  fair  question  is,  does  an  additional  an- 
of  carting  lime  from  the  distance  of  sevenieen  nual  product  of  corn  throughout  the  island  re- 
miles,  both  with  ox  and  horse  teams;  and  the  suit  from  the  labour  of  horses,  sufficient  to  re- 
{bruier  usually  beat  the  horses  by  about  an  hour  imburse  their  superior  expence,  and  to  counrer- 
111  the  journey,  taking  the  carts  faster  up  the  balance  the  profit  of  slaughtering  the  oxen,  after 
hilfs.  Oxen,  by  trial,  have  walked  more  miles  their  period  of  labour  shall  have  expired?  We 
in  a  given  time  than  cart-horses.  The  former  should  suppose  the  neantive  of  the  pmposition 
are  fed  with  hay  and  chaflf,  and  but  little  corn  most  probable,  and  that  we  are  merely  sacri- 
is  required  for  them.  ficing  to  our  prejudices,  and  to  the  venerable 

Ttic  neat  cattle,  both  of  Herefordshire  and  idol  custom,  in  using  such  multitude  of  draught 
Shropshire,  arc  a  superior  species  in  respect  to  horses.  Of  the  further  possible  improvement 
form  as  well  as  size:  the  latter  have  the  prefer-  of  the  breed  of  oxen,  in  point  of  activity,  Mr. 
cncc  for  the  dairy;  the  former  are  reared  to  Lawrence  does  not  hesitate  to  s|)eak  with  con- 
great  size  and  beauty,  by  the  judicious  and  spi-  fidence ;  yet  he  candidly  acknowlolges,  that 
rited  breeders  of  tnat  county,  and  annually  the  farmers  of  Esbcx  assert  the  su))eriority  of 
oouimaiidextraordiQarjprioes,  as  grazing  stock,  horses,  and  even  the  almost  impossibility  of 
in  Buckioghata  and  Oxfordshire.  In  Hereford-  making  any  tolerable  shift  with  oxen;  at  the 
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Mme  lime  he  believes  none  of  ihcni  liave  ever 
iiiiule  ilic  CKjicriuiciit,  But  in  HaiQushire,  a 
cuiisiilcrablr  fjirmei,  keepiog  aq  ctjiuir  number 
of  hurifi  anil  ur  oxen  for  tile  plough,  fuuad  Utile 
nr  noilifiertncein  ibcii  EervicLt.  In  NorLhum- 
berlaml,  Mr,  Culley,  after  thirty  years  experi- 
ence, keeps  one  h  unci  red  anddfiy  drau(j)iioxed, 
luiiift  ihcin  two  ill  a  plouzh,  with  reins  .-iDd 
III)  driver,  and  in  carih,  aiiigiy.  In  MiildteKX. 
■.in  iix  leaui  of  ihe  slowest  kiiu!,  |ii^i>i){  little  or 
perhaps  no  com,  ploughed  three  quarters  of  an 
acre  per  duji  wlierc  the  horse-ieaoi  did  an  acre. 
Those  bullocks  alio  caned  hay  lo  London,  re- 
turning ai  usual  with  dung.    In  Hcrefordahi: 


both  at  plough  ana  upon  the  roads,  which 
very  hilly  and  ilony.    in  Sussex,  oxen  are  used 
.1  plougn  will)  ihe  KTeiitcst  succe».     In  many 


u,  with  very  little  corn,  beat  ihe  hones 
plongh  and  1  ...  - 

llv: 
.lough  ' 
parts  of  Ihe  weit  of  EiiabLid,  oxen  are  preferred 
to  horsei  for  both  kinds  of  labour. 

From  these  data  every  one  is  at  liberty  lo 
draw  his  inferences;  but  let  it  be  considered, 
that  the  number  of  horses  employed  in  sgri- 
culture,  and  For  the  different  purposes  of  slow 
draught,  in  Britain,  probably  exceeds  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand,  and  that  ifonly 
one  half  of  these  could  with  propriety  be  chang- 
ed into  pood  wholesome  beef,  how  immense 
must  be  the  savio)^  ;  ii  being  taken  into  the  ac- 
count, that  ihe  time  appruiches,  with  fearful 
strides,  when  naiioual  economy  alone  can  saie 
us  from  impending  dcstructiun.  In  two  re- 
spects, we  mayjierTiap  pretend  lo  some  Utile 
originality  of  thinking  on  this  subject;  to  wit, 
on  ihc  more  liberal  feedino.  and  the  breeding 
the  ox  to  grealcr  speed.  Every  one  who  has 
entered  inlu  ihe  philosophy  of  laborious  exer- 
tion, and  attended  the  practice,  whether  in  men 
or  animal",  must  beconvinced  how  much  it  de- 
pends upon  ample  ond  solid  nultimeni.  livery 
adept  in  ihe  mysteries  of  the  stable  well  knows 
how  contributory  are  cleanliness,  and  keening 
nd  free,  by  regular  diur- 
mhleness  and  hilarity  of 
lal.  In  rezard  lo  raising  a  v»rieiy  of 
with  thcquaUHealion  of  more  than  the 
'*vity,  where  should  be  the  difUcuity, 


and  forms  as  capricr  or  iniemt  has  prompied? 
Perhaps  those  penllemcn  who  have  been  in  the 
habils  of  breeding  horses  for  the  liirf  would 
succeed  best  in  this  pursuii;  it  is  of  great  na- 
lidnal  importance,  and  not  unworthy  atiention. 
Mr.  Arthur  Young,  in  the  Annals  of  Agii- 
culiure,  after  slating,  that  the  labouring  ox, 
with  proper  managemcnl,  gains  two  or  three 
pounds  per  year,  whilst  the  horse  grows  an- 
nually worse,  observes,  "  that  the  ox  requires 
no  oals,  and,  insiead  of  hay,  is  generally  con- 
tented wiih  straw."  This,  hortC*cr,  Mr.'Law- 
rciice  suspects,  may  have  a  tendency  rather  lo 
retard,  than  forward,  the  public  object  of  em- 
iiliiying  oxen.  For  the  grand  objeciion  lo  bul- 
iiicks  for  labour  being  ine  want  of  expediijon, 
he  thinks  this  can  never  he  obtained  from  any 
animals,  without  solid  and  generous  keep. 

I,  fairiet  lo  Jamet  1.  ob»ervc«,  thai 
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oien  were  gcnetalW  used  and  esieemtd  supniM 
to  horses,  for  ihe  plough,  iu  hisdayvi  he  luen- 
lions  di»>iders  brought  upon  workm^  oxen  bf 
poor  keep,  and  their  bein^  subject  m  coiue> 
quence  to  He  down  in  the  furrow,  when  llwy 
were  with  diiHculty  eoi  up  again  ;  be  rrcnin- 
mends  for  ihcm,  barley  in  uir  straw,  which 
will,  he  eays,  keep  ibem  luslj  and  strong;  alw 
lo  curry  (hem  like  bortes,  and  consuntly  wwh 
their  feet  nnd  claws.  It  was  ihe  custom  la 
those  days  to  work  barreners.  llie  ancienu 
occneionally  purged  their  labouring  oxen. 

Mr.  Youag  speaks  of  a  hnrnlesa  breed  of 
Devons,  ofa  red  colour,  near  Bridport.  To  thii 

Elace  recourse  may  be  easily  had  by  a  curiow* 
reeder.  In  breeding  the  ox  for  labour,  ihc 
required  poinu  are,  clean  anil  fine  head  aid 
neck,  deep  shoulder,  wide  quartets,  thin  skin, 
silk  coal ;  and  those  qualities  must  be  sought 
among  the  Hcrefords,  Yorkshire  shorl-hums. 
North  Devons, and  tboie  ufSussex,  TTieicirt 
exceediii|2  fast  walkers  amonesl  the  Voikuhire 
cows;  and  some  well  farmed  Tor  bfaciur,  which 
appeared  to  be  bred  between  Norman  or  Al- 
derney  stock,  and  Yorkshire.  Equal  acliiity 
of  exerlion  at  dead  pulls,  or  ability  lo  lift  gml 
weij:hts,  with  our  liesi cart-horses,  must  never 
be  expected  in  the  mosi  improved  breeil  of 
oxen ;  ai  the  same  lime  ii  musi  be  ronctddl, 
thos*  qualities  ate  not  our  material  ul^tirf 
[lorsuii. 

Draught-hooks,  are  laree  hooka  of  iron 
fixed  on  the  cheeks  ufa  cannon-cirriase,  two 
on  each  side,  one  near  ihe  trunnion- hole,  and 
the  oihcr  ai  the  train,  and  arc  called  ibe  fot« 
ond  hind  drauahi-hoots. 

DRAl''GHTI10USE.  ..  (draughl  and 
liiyiije.)     A  house  in  which   Ulih  is  denoiiicd 

DRAUGHTS,  (jfu  ««r  ,lamrs.  Fr.)  A 
well  kunwn  ^Biiie  plajcd  iiilh  cuuuU-rs,  up«n  a 
quudrilBtiTsI  board,  niiilninin):  tintj-fourehecki. 
Neillier  the  origin  oHIk-  uord.  nor  the  hlMoij  tt 
Ihe  fiame,  ha«  liitliertn  liecn  allempled  bf  aaj  of 
our  1e\ieui;rnphcr!>  or  inliqiiirieH,  if  we  exoepi 
""  ' "  '  pliiinstlie  «t>ril  ilratighit  airol. 


"  Ludii 


cicli  hiif,  iadr  nfiiunlvr  <■(  nfirrnlur."  '■  The  iim- 
pIcTganieoriable-ineaj  IhuadeiioiuiDBled  ■moo; 
oumelves,  ax  1  suppose,  from  the  verb  to  dm; 
beenuso  lliu  table-men  here  nverjHXrered,  tit 
drawn  off,  and  carried  awaj." 

There  are  various  source*,  hnirevpr,  nn  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  from  which  the  word  drauehti  may  be 
more  readily  derived.  Johnson  nflers  no  deriva- 
tion, but  in  one  of  liis  niCBnin;;ii  o(  the  word 
dratif;ht  explains  it  lo  denote  "  Porren  rfrawn  off 
rrom  Ihe  main  body ;  ■  delaehmenl ;"  and  in  an- 
other.  "  Diversion  in  war;  the  act  of  disturbiac 
the  main  deiiKo ;  perhaps  sudden  attack." 

Now  all  these  apply  strictlj'  lo  the  nature  or 
Ihe  canie,  and  ofler  a  dircder  origin  Iban  tbal 
suggested  by  Skinner.  Vcl  the  real  ori^ia,  it 
we  millBkc  not,  is  Ihc  following. 

A  draught  is  q  ikclch,  design,  or  picture;  a 
dmughl-hoBrd  isaskctcborpicliire-boanli  in  the 
present  iD'lance,  the  hoard  conlaining  the  sketch 
or  piclure  oa  which  Ihc  pieces  that  play  Ihe  game 

■arelo  inore,  and  which  arc  on  ibis  acmunt  called 


DRAUGHTS. 

them^lTes  the  drmufrhtit,  drau[^ht>inen,  or  occu-    SenecA,  but  certainly  wtlh  an  incorrect  uppro^ 
pierx  of  the  dranftit- board.  priation,  was  applied  tu  rhcii>»,  »u  iho  game  of 

Of  the  hhtory  we  are  totally  {(cnorant.  Every  drauffata  was  denuuiinated,  at  the  tame  time  J'ldtts 
one,  howerer,  wlio  attends  to  its  general  scope  and  latruncMiontm  timp-iciifr,  himpler  or  little  chess, 
npcratioosy  will  readily  perceive  that  it  is  a  mere  In  playing  at  draughts  tlie  parties  may  choose 
modification  ofthe  simpler  movements  and  opera>  either  the  black  or  the  white  squares,  for  in  this 
tions  of  chess;  and  consequently  that  it  munt  have  game  only  one  set  of  squares  can  t>e  played  upoa 
been  invented  some  time  after  the  latter  game  be-  at  one  time.  This  t>eing  decided,  the  tioard  must 
eame  known  in  Europe.  The*  board,  on  which  the  l>e  so  placed  that  the  double  angle  of  the  playing 
gmme  is  plaved,  is  directly  a  ••hess-board,  contain-  squares  must  l>e  at  ttie  right  hand  of  ejich  player, 
ing  the  same  number  of  xquares.  The  counters,  The  number  of  men  is  twelve  for  each,  and  being 
or  men,  as  they  are  called  at  draughts,  are  the  placed,  one  on  each  of  the  black  or  white  squares 
pavms,  paons,  or  footmen,  as  they  are  called  at  agreed  upon,  th^  will  jutt  All  up  the  first  thive 
ehess ;  in  both  games  these  pieces  make  a  similar  row*,  and  leave  a  sufficient  field  for  operations  in 
advance,  and  are  only  able  to  move  from  one    the  centre. 

square  toanotherat  atime,  withoutany  retrograde  The  first  move  is  to  be  determined  by  lot,  and 
BOTement  whatever ;  and  in  both  also  they  can  the  rest  aAerwards  follow  alternately  as  in  ckesa. 
only  take  prisoners,  by  moving  in  a  diagonal  di-  Every  movement  must  l>e  in  a  diagonal  line  for- 
rection.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  that  in  wards  alone,  and  only  from  square  to  square.  To 
rlieas  the  pawns  move  straight  forward  when  they  enable  a  pawn  on  one  side  to  take  a  pawn  on  the 
donot  take  prisoners,  and  only  in  an  oblique  line  other,  immediate  proximity  is  not  enough,  for 
when  they  do;  while  in  theeasier  game  of  draughts  there  must  l>e  a  blank  tK'hind  the  pan  n  thjit  is  to 
this  complex  motion  is  simplified,  and  the  pawns  be  taken :  and  the  pawn  that  takes  him,  instead 
never  move  otherwise  than  in  an  oblique  line.  of  passing,  as  in  chess,  into  the  siiuare  that  the 
The  great  and  characteristic  difflcvUy  of  chess,  captured  pawn  occupies,  leaps  over  the  captured 
consists  in  the  diversity  of  the  movements  allowed  pawn  into  the  blank  square,  as  though  he  had 
to  the  pieces  called  the  king  and  his  ofllcers.  made  two  movements,  and  then  takes  off  the  rap- 
Theve  pieces,  therefore,  are  entirely  laid  aside  in  tured  pawn  from  the  l>oard. 
the  game  of  draughts,  which  is  played  by  twelve  If  the  victor  pawn,  on  alighting  in  the  blank 
pawns  or  men  alone  on  each  side.  The  latter  «quare,meetwithanotherhostUepawuinaBquare 
game,  however,  as  well  as  the  former,  has  its  immediately  adjoining,  with  another  blank  be- 
kingly  dignity,  which  Is  the  only  titled  dignity  it  hind  him,  be  pursues  his  career,  leaps  over  this 
retains  from  the  parent  source.  In  the  European  lecoud  pawn,  which  is  immediately  removed  after 
cbeas,  which  is  derived  Immediately  from  the  Per-  the  manner  of  the  first ;  and  continues  the  same 
aians,  we  allow  but  one  king  on  each  side;  in  the  course,  without  interruption,  as  long  as  be  mecta 
Uindustanee  chess,  however,  there  are  two  kings,  with  a  pawn  with  a  blank  square  behind  to  roat 
as  well  as  two  queens,  and  two  offlcent  of  every    in. 

kind.  In  draughts,  the  kings  are  capable  of  mul-  A  pawn  is  often  moved  forward  by  one  of  the 
tfplication,  to  a  much  gr*ater  extent  on  either  parties,  into  a  direct  approximation  with  a  pawn 
side:  and  insteadof  being  lierrditary  asin  cliess,  of  the  other  party  for  the  express  purpose  of 
they  are  advanced  in  draughts,  from  the  common  being  taken,  in  order  by  such  a  sacrifice  to  carry 
ranks,  and  acquire  the  regal  dignity  alone  by  their  into  effect  a  plan  for  taking  two  ur  three  pawns 
own  eourage  and  success  ;  for  every  pawn  or  man  in  return,  the  player  perceiving,  that  by  the  ad- 
tbat  is  capable  ofpushing  forward,  and  taking  pos-  vaiice  of  one  of  his  antagonist's  pawus  into  the 
session  or  a  post  in  the  extreme  or  hindmost  line  Kquarc,  it  must  hereby  necessarily  reach,  he  will 
of  squares  bekmging  to  the  hostile  party,  is  im-  l>e  able  not  only  to  take  the  pawn  that  so  advances, 
mediately  crowned,  and  capable  of  moving  in  any  but  also  several  other  pawns' towards  which  bis 
diagonal  direction  whatever,  backwards  or  for-  own  pawn  will  l>e  led,  in  consequent;  of  their 
wardN,  to  the  terrible  annoyance  of  the  pawns  or  being  unprotected,  or  tiaving  blank  squares  Ims- 
common  men,  who  are  ofled  in  consequence  mown    bind  them. 

down  with  rapid  and  tremendous  slaughter.  Fi-  On  tliia  account  a  pla)er  is  compelled  to  take  a 
nally,  both  chess  and  draughts  terminate  not  un-  pawn  thus  situated,  and  is  not  left  at  his  option  ; 
frequently  in  the  same  way,  by  a  checii-niate.  or  for  if  he  do  not  take  his  advcrsar)'s  pawn,  and 
complete  blockade  of  the  king;  with  this  only  moves  another  instead  of  the  one  he  ought  to  mo>e 
difference, that  as  there  is  but  one  king  in  the  usual  for  this  pur|K>se,  the  adversary  immediately  takea 
game  of  chess,  and  the  whole  dicnity  of  the  army  off  from  the  board  the  pawn  that  shnultl  havo 
depends  upon  him,  the  game  ix  won  the  moment  moved,  as  a  forfeit,  exclaiming,  "  fqfifou^"  or  (aa 
he  is  completely  blockaded,  wlialever  the  number  it  is  vulgarly  pronounced)  **i^tf/rorAi{/^'you,'4.c. 
of  ofllcers  or  of  pawns  he  may  have  around  him  ;  I  take  }ou  off  for  not  taking  my  pawn  :  and  this 
while  as  the  dignity  of  a  king  is  le^s  considerable  action  is  hence  di'noiiiiaatcJ  a  hojfor  hujf, 
in  draughts,  as  well  from  his  plebeian  origin,  as  The  direct  object  of  the  game,  on  either  side,  is 
from  the  greater  number  that  may  exist  at  iho  to  push  forward  boldly,  }et  cautiounly,  towards 
same  time,  the  game  does  not  close  by  a  check-  the  adversary's  firKt  or  hindmost  line,  and  to  corn- 
mate,  unless  every  king  and  pawn  is  completely  pel  him  to  break  it,  and  leave  one  or  more  blank 
check-mated  at  the  same  time.  From  this  diniiuu-  squares  in  that  quarter.  For,  as  wc  have  already 
tion  of  dignity  also,  kings  in  draughts  are  liable  observed, every  pawn  or  man  that  reaches  a  blank 
to  the  ipdignity  of  lieing  taken  prisoners  like  the  square  in  this  line  is  immediately  advanced  to 
common  men  or  pawns.  the  di^cuity  of  a  king,  with  the  power  of  moving 

The  game  of  draughts  may,  with  propriety,  either  Imcknard  or  forward  from  one  square  to 
therefore,  l>e  denominated  Uule  chess;  and  In  rra-  anotltcr,  in  nu>  diagonal  dire<rtion  at  option  ;  and 
lity,  this  seems  to  have  l>een  very  nearl>  the  name  in  cons.  q-.K-iuv  of  bein^;  u  Win*;,  he  is  immediately 
by  which  it  was  called  a  few  centuries  ago :  fur  as  crot\  m  ti,  \,\  lia\in;;  anotl.tr  pawn  put  upon  him, 
the  LaXiu  term  Ihdm  lutruncuUtrum,  deiited  from    sigbi'i .  uL^c  of  his  doub'.e  pu.tcr  of  uiotiuu ;  and 
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Tu  oblain  IhU  fnil.  (be  grniid  principle  i>.  lo 
npnndthppiwniaTinciitovridulfinlbcirBdiaBce, 
SI  Id  be  able  lDt>kccver)'>dvitiilK(teof  Iheeneiaj 
thst  rnkj  ofer  Itielf,  yd  la  keep  theiu  nuHIHuDlly 
dot*  lo  e«eh  other,  lo  aRan)  »a  ewy  and  efl«dusl 
prolcolion.  Thv  hiaduool,  or  head-lino,  u  il  i* 
called,  »  uiualiy  adranred  IboI  of  all ;  and  the 
pUfer.who  bjrdeilerous  mnniEiivrinp,  m  rapahle 
of  breaking  through  lhi«  part  of  hii  ndicnmri'a 
sncampinent,  no  a>  lo  gireB  lafc  adaiuHJon  tonne 
of  hiH  paiTiii,  and  Ihui  to  make  n  kinpt  or  him,  iH 
Ml  early  part  of  the  game,  ii  almoU  aure  of  gain- 
ing Jl  when  the  ikill  is  iipun  a  par.  And  on  Uiia 
ucoDol  one  paiirn(and  tonielimet  two)  areriwdily 
■aeriflccd  to  obtain  bo  important  an  adtantai^. 

Thii  attark  in  maHt  canimonly  atlempted  to- 
wardBlhedauble-FarDer,arDn  Ihe  righl  hand  Kide 
ofthc  defendant :  rorbrre  the  auaull  laa^  be  om- 
dueled  trilh  leu  dan^r,and  IhenuBDOifulpawa, 
kfler  he  ha>  been  frovncd,  relanu  irithoul  inlor- 
rnplion  or  binehade  lo  the  Held  of  battle,  vfaifh  1> 
not  aim)''!  Ihe  e«w  if  he  enter  in  »a  an;  olher 
•quare.  Thia,  Ihen-fore,  is  the  nml  iai|>orlant 
quarter  of  any,  eteu  in  the  opeain;  of  the  ran- 
teat ;  It  ii  alao  the  most  important  tofrarda  the 
«1ote  J  for  if  one  party  be  weakened,  and  rednivd 
lo  Iwo  kingi  by  ■  party  who  hiw  Ibree,  be  will  be 
able  lo  defend  bimielf  for  ■  verj  long  period  of 
lluie  in  lliit  poiilion  ;  aud  by  taking  adranlige  of 
the  moTemeo th  of  the  oppoiite  parly,  and  eromEng 
me  nfhii  I  wo  king*  over  the  boani  lolhe  oppo- 
aite  double  comcf,  hewillefleatuallypravent  him 
from  eheek-ntiliiif  I  or  blaekading  hm,  aad  wit) 
of  roune,  inftrior  aj  he  n  in  number,  reduce  tlie 
haltlc  to  a  drawn  game.  In  any  olbcr  onteriunat 
aquare  on  (he  draught -board,  a  pawn  or  ■  king 
may  be  no  placed'  [at  for  example,  un  the  iqiiare 
BeareHt  iaailraichtline,  and  directly  oppoiitelo 
the  fonaor),  that  the  opponle  pirty  having  In 
more,  is  ne.pesBarily  HieiHi- mated  or  blorkadrd, 


ui>t  fall 
il  blncl. 


;r  to  ll 


pawn  or 

^one  HO  aitualHl,  would  poitwut  the  name  power 
over  a  king  no  hloekaded.  But  a  king,  once  se- 
curing himielf  in  the  double  angle  on  Ihe  same 
lino,  not  only  requiren  two  pieeoj  lo  blockade  or 
cheek'male  hin,  but  both  those  pieres  muil  first 
oC  all  he  made  king*,  in  order  tlial  they  may  be 
able  to  more  both  backward  and  forward, without 
which  double  power  uf  arlion  they  would  not  be 
competent  lo  effect  a  perfect  blorkade. 

Where  tlie  pieces  are  reduced  to  one  on  each 
■ids,  or,  aawe  bare  already  obfiened,  two  on  the 
one  ijdc,  and  three  on  the  other,  and  no  »itusted 
that  ills  imposiiibleforeilheraide  to  blockade  or 
check-mate  the  other,  the  battle  in  dcnumiunlcd 
a  dravni-gainc,  and  neither  parly  lays  claim  lo 


the<i 


ory. 


To  DRAW.  V.  a.  preler.  rfwr  ;  prt.  pasi. 
drawn,  {^najan,  Sa\oii.)  1.  To  pull  Hloiig; 
not  to  carry  (Saauel).  SI.  To  pull  fiircibly  ;  lo 
pluck  {AUfrhury).  3.  Til  Itiii?  by  violence  ; 
tn  drag  iJamei).  4.  To  Tuinc  oul  of  a  dccii 
fJace  (JrremioA),  6.  To  suck  l^Kcdu^.).  Q. 
To  aitract ;  lo  call  toward  itscll"  (Sucklins).  7. 
To  draw  as  ihe  inagnel  does  (Drijdeid.  H.  To 
inhale  {.iddison).  Q.  To  tike  from  any  ihing 
ouiiUinine  or  holding  IChromdf).  1".  To 
(  ur  broachtr  (DigJin),  1 1.  To 
ffOQi  a  calk  iS/iai'ptnrr).     IS.  To  (wll  a 
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iword  rrntn  the  >heatli  [Dri/dra).  13.  To  td 
out  any  licjuul  {mstmati).  14.  To  l4kc  btnd 
out  of  tilt  a\eb  (Morlimer).  IS.  Tu  ititebw 
or  slide  back  curtains  iDrydeu).  Ifi.  Taclott 
or  spread  curLiins  [Sidney).  17.  T«  exmci 
{Cheyne).  IS.Tii  pri>ciire,3sai)  ngnil  orcauta 
Ctorte).  ig.  To  produce,  or  bring,  a*  an  «f- 
ficicTit  cause  (Tillolien).  20.  To  conrry  ie- 
crelly  or  grailiisllv  iUalrigli).  91.  To'pro- 
iracii  to  lengthen'!  M  tpia  {FelluH).  es.  To 
utier  liniterinaly  {Dryitn).  S-l.  To  rcpcornt 
by  piciiirc  Kifatln).  84.  To  form  «  reureen- 
taiive  image  (Drydm').  35.  To  dertte,  « 
[torn  some  •ii'ipnil  {TrnpU).  sG-TaAtdof. 
ai  rrom  postulates  ('/Vs'p'O.  ^.  To  intplf 
ILbckf).  ea.  Toallurc;  ta  entice  (P>«/mm}. 
Sg.  To  lead,  a?  a  moti*e  (Drjrfei.).  30.  Tn 
persuade  tn  (oWow  {Shaktprare).  31.  To  in- 
duce ;  lo  persuade  {Daviei).  32.  To  win ;  lo 
gain  (SAoA.ipeiire),  33.  To  receive  j  ifi  Ukeno 
ISiahpeaic).  34.  To  extort  ;  to  force  (Jcf- 
diiort).     35.  To  vrrest  ;  to  tliilort  (WTiilaft}- 

36.  Tn  coioiinie  ;  lo  form  in  writing  (n>prl. 

37.  To  withdraw  from  judicial  iioucc  (.Siat- 
ipearr).      38.    To     eviscerate }    to    emlwtrl     ' 
iKi«g).     3<).  To  Draw  tn.   To  B|i|.l¥  lo any 
piirpme  by  diGlorlion  or  violence  ( Lerkr).   40. 
T-  Dn^w  in.    To  conirMK    xa  pull  \mk 
iGfljf).     41.  ro  Draw  in.    ToimeighjW 
entice  (Hadilras).     4«.  To  Draw  pff".    Ti     ' 
extraci    by   diaiillalion    (.Idditon).      43     TV     , 
Da  AW  of.  To  drain  out  by  a  vcni  (Wor ftiwr).     ' 
44.  7'"  Draw  oy:    To  wilhdraw j  Ki  alwiiaa 
(_Addiioii).     4S-roDB*wo»,    Toocta»ioni     ^ 
to  invite  (ifaytoanJ).    4t).  To  Draw  of.   Ti 
cause  ;  lo   briiiR  by  dcgteca  {.U'lylr),    47.  T* 
Iia.AvoviT.    To  taise  in  a  iiiU  ^J3<iy<).    4B. 
To  Xit  AW  ever.  Tupcrauacte  lo  revoUi  loin- 
(luce  lo  ebatiiff  a  jiany  (Addiiet).    40.  T< 
Draw  oh/.    To  nrotr.icL ;  i.i  kii2;>heti  (S*a*- 
s^aire).     .'Hi.   To  Dk  AW  oii(.    Tu  l^a  oi.i.  a. 

is  (lone  to  hoL  iron  (Moinn).  51.  To  Draw 
oul.  Tn  extract  :  to  |>iinip  out  by  iosinnatiini 
ISidary).  !yj.  To  Draw  ,„il.  To  indoce  br 
motive  (/;™ifr).  J3.  To  Draw  ou/.  To  erf 
loacliontOr^i/r™).  .14.  Vo  Dr AW  nw(.  To 
rimse  in  Uttk  [O.llkr).  .^.'>.  To  Draw  »;. 
To  form  i<>  order  of  Iwnile  (CVurfnrfonl.  S6. 
To  Draw  up.  To  lorm  in  wrnin^  CSici/J). 

V'uDit  AW.  V.  H.  1.  To  porfonu  the  office  of 
a  liciiji  ol'  diaii^bt  (Di-ultram»>-y).  a.  To  ail 
as  a  wri-hi  {Addison).  3,  To  contract;  M 
shrink  {liaran).  4.  To  advance,  lo  mOit 
iMillnii).  5.  To  come  locrthet  (Rlaetmtr^. 
a.  To  <lr:iw  a  sword  (SioAiprnre).  ?,  To 
praciise  the  art  of  Hdlmaiion  (/.•"*?).  8.  To 
lake  a  carJ  out  oC  the  pad.  -,  in  lake  a  kft 
(■D'uden).  9.  To  make  a  'ore  run  bj-  attiae- 
tioM.  10.  t..  Draw  <>Jf.  To  -ciire  ;  to  reUat 
{CMitT).  II.  TwDHAwon.  To  advance ;  to 
appioacli  (Driidcii).  IS.  To  Draw  ir^.  To 
form  troopiiiiio  regular  order  {Claretidon). 

Draw.  ...  [ftoni  llie  verb.)  1.  The  aclof 
drawing.     2.  The  lolor  chance  drawn. 

DKAWB.\(K,iiicommercr,cerI>iti(lniiH. 
either  of  llie  customs  or  of  ihe  exciM,  alhiwed 
ujiuii  the  cxpoiialion  of  *oine  of  out  own  ina- 
Dufacluieaj  or  u|)od  ccrluin  foreign  mcFhan- 
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^tte,  that  hare  paid  dutyon  importAtion.    The  thread  B  to  one  end,  and  twistios  the  othen 

oatlu  of  tlie  merchants  importing  and  exporting  about  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  at  a  place  where 

are  required  to  obuin  the  drawback  on  foreign  they  are   not  to  be  reached,  especially  with 

^ood»,  affirming  the  trtith  of  the  uflicer':»  cer-  climbing  up  as  far  as  the  part  H  of  the  cut  tree : 

tificaie  on  the  entry,  and  the  due  fNiymeni  of  or  el^e  take  with  you  a  ligtit  ladder,  six  or  eight 

the  duties  :  aiidthcte  niaybema<if  tiy  i he  agent  feet  high.  t>y  which  means  you  may  most  easily 

or  hwtband  of  any  corporation  or  company;  or  secure  y<»ur  implements, 

by  the  kifown  sen-ant  of  any  merchant  usually  Another  invention  ii,  af«er  the  flight  isoirer, 

em|4oyeO  in  making  Wn  entries,  and  paying  his  to  Uck  two  cunls  together,  by  means  of  which 

customs.  ynn  m^iv  convey  up  as  manv  stones  as  far  as 

DRAVVBRIDGR,  a  bridja^e  made  after  the  the  pnlfoys  ;  then  uke  a  stick  V,  two  fi-etlong, 

manner  of  a  floor,  lo  draw  up,  or  let  down,  as  .  and  cleft  at  both  ends,  about  which  fold  all  tiie 

occasion  srrte«,  before  the  gate  of  a  town  or  rest  of  ihe  cords  ;  after  which  pass  them  both 

CMtle.     See  Bridge.  into  ilic  clefts  at  the  cndit  of  the  stick,  and  Ift 

A  drawbridge  may  be  made  after  several  dif-  the  whole  mount  up.    Thus  the  stones  S,  T, 

fereot  modes,  but  the  most  common  are  made  will  come  down  to  half  the  height  of  the  tree^, 

with  plyers,  twice  the  length  of  the  gate,  and  a  because  the  cords  are  tied  together  at  the  leiter 

loot  in  diameter.    The  inner  square  is  traversed  X,  and  there  will  tiie  stick  V  hang  downward* : 

with  a  cross,  which  serves  for  a  counteqioise ;  to  that  to  order  tilings  rightly,  you  must  have 

ami  the  chains  which  hang  from  the  extremi*  a  Ions  pole  with  a  hook  at  the  end,  with  which  ■ 

tics  of  the  pivers,  to  lift  up  or  let  down  the  to  hook  the  piece  of  wood  V,  and  pull  it;  or 

brid^,  are  of  iron  or  brass.    In  navigable  ri-  eUe  take  a  packthread,  and  tie  a  stone  as  big  as 

yeti  It  it  sometimes  necessary  to  make  the  mid-  a  hen*s  egg  to  it,  that  you  may  throw  it  be- 

dle  arch  of  bridges  with  tivo  moveable  plat-  tween  the  two  cords  over  the  stick  V,  and  by 

forms,  to  be  raised  occasionally,  in  order  to  let  thpt  means  pull  it  as  with  a  hook.    It  remains 

ikemasts  and  rigging  of  vessels  pass  through.  only  to  observe,  that  you  may  place  several 

DRA  W-NEl ,  a  device  for  catching  birds,  draw-nets  round  about  the  forest,  and  that  one 

and  especially  woodcocks,  with  a  net  fixed  in  a  man  alone  may  pitch  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  • 

pwticalar  manner.    The  following  is  the  most  triple  ones. 

fnerally applicable,  andconsequcntly  the  most  This  article  might  be  thought  imperfect, 

CMvenient  plan  :  fbr  the  explanation  of  wliictt  unlcM  M>mething  should  beobsMved  relating  to 

fee  Plate  92,  fig.  9.  the  flying,  or  buckled  draw-net,  by  some  called 

Pitch  upon  some  clear  place  on  the  side  of  a  |Mntine ;  which  is  of  use  in  all  places,  and  es«  • 

feffCBt ;   for  example,  suppose  AD  to  be  the  pecially  in  countries  where  there  is  nothing 

fiMest,  and  the  space  between  the  tree  A  and  but  coppices  and  forests,  whose  owners  will 

ibe  letter  E,  to  be  the  void  space,  five  or  six  not  allow  the  felling  any  trees,  or  cutting  of 

fiuhoms  broad;  pitch  uixin  a  tail  and  straight  branches,  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  former 

tice  on  the  side  of  the  wood,  as  that  marked  net.    See  Plate  gi,  fiz.  3. 

A»  lop  off  the  branches  towards  your  clear  Take  two  poles,  as  l£,  B,  D,  C,  as  thick  as 

gioonu,  and  fasten  to  the  top  of  the  tree  a  strons  your  arm,  of  twenty-one  feet  long  ;  straight 

pole,  as  K,  R,  Z:  find  out  a  tree  in  the  wood  and  light,  and  pointed  at  the  thick  end  :  fa^^ten 

of  a  middling  size,  as  that  represented  by  K,  F,  to  each'  small  end  B,  D,  an  iron,  copper,  or 

let  it  be  as  high  and  straight  as  ixMsibie  ;  when  such  like  buckle,  to  serve  instead  of  a  pulley ; 

yoa  have  uken  off  all  the  branches,  carry  it  to  have  also  a  draw-net  with  buckles,  into  which 

the  place  where  your  draw-net  lies,  and  mak-  you  must  pass  a  strong  packthread,  that  is  even, 

nga  hole  in  the  ground,  as  at  E,  four  or  five  and  twelve  fathoms  long:   sec  the  letten  B,  Cr, 

Aeldeep,  and  six  or  seven  fathoms  distant  from  D,  F;  fold  it,  that  it  may  not  be  entangled 

the  edge  of  the  forest  A,  put  the  thick  end  of  with  the  net;  and  have  a  wooden  hook  F,  01  a 

it  into  this  hole,  lift  it  up,  and  let  it  stand  up-  foot  long,  for  the  convenience  of  carrying  your 

r^t,  after  you  hare  first  tied,  within  two  or  implements,  to  use  as  you  have  occasion. 

tliTM  feet  or  the  end  F,  some  bands  of  wood.  This  dsaw-net  must  be  pitched  no  where 

'  endwise  to  each  other,  as  a,  ^,c,  1/,  e,/,  hut  on  the  sides  of  a  coppice,  near  some  vine. 


and   then  let  them  be  kept  tight,  with  yard,  in  the  highways  or  walks  in  a  forest  or 

wooden  hooks  fixed  quite  round  in  the  ground  :  park  ;  es|)ecially  when  these  places  adjoin  fields, 

dicj  should  be  nine  feet  distant  from  the  foot  or  open  ground^,  in  the  middle  or  between 

Eyandmana^  like  ropes  at  the  mast  of  a  ship  :  woods.      You  may  hkewise   spread  this  net 

at  ike  same  ume  care  must  be  uken  that  none  along  a  brook,  at  the  bottoin  of  a  pond,  and 

of  them  reach  to  the  glade,  or  space  between  indeed,  in  all  places  frequented  by  woodcocks. 

A  and  £»  for  fear  of  entangling  tlie  net.     Set  You  must  u<e  it  in  the  following  manner : 
the  tree  which  vou  have  cut,  so  that  the  point        Suppose  the  tree,  L,  be  the  side  of  the  wood, 

P  incline  two  feet,  or  thereabouts,  towards  the  or  some  other  place  where  you  have  a-  mind  to 

to  the  forest;  and  fasten  the  pulley  C  to  the  pitch  your  net,  you  must  unfold  it,  and  t.ike  an 


mall  end,  with  a  cord  or  packthread  thrutit  end  of  the   thick   packthread  which  passes 

through  it ;  as  also  to  the  tree  A,  and  through  through  the  buckle,  and  tie  it  to  the  end  of  the 

diejNillej  L.     Leave  the  thick  cords  there  ;  or  pole  at  the  letter  B;  pass  a  small  {lackthrfai 

m  thieves  might  be  tempted  to  steal  them,  the  £,  K,  into  ihe  buckle  which  is  at  the  end  B, 

bcrt  vray  is  to  leave  only  the  packthreads,  and  and  tie  it  to  the  first  buckle  B  of  the  net,  that 

evai.to  shorten  them,  by  tying  a  small  pack-  you  may  drawitlikea  bed-ciM:i<in  •.  ihen  "rick 
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lhi;i>eUfi,E. quite rourtfl  ihetvaodL,  in. 'uth  ii.  lo  wiihin  two  f«t  of  ihe  ground.  Tltt 
a  niminof,  ihal  iimayilaiidfiinin  ihcgrouni),  biradlh  is  riom  ihe  IctUr  V  lo  (he  leiUrX: 
aod  slope  a  IJltle  lonaidt  ihe  irtf.  Take  the  heine  thr  |ilacci  where  ihe  tCooei  should  (lU, 
oibcr  cod  of  llie  thick  packihiejcj  F,  and  pas«  which  are  supposed  to  be  fastened  at  .VI  tad 
il  also  intu  ibc  buckle  or  ling  D,  which  you  N  ;  when  the  nci  it  spread,  the  heighi  ibouli 
ate  likewise  to  pitch  into  the  giuund,  about  lite  be  taken  fioni  the  |ni]lcy  to  icach  near  llw 
or>ix  fathoms  a  iilaiit  from  ibe  other  |»le6,£ ;  leilerX  ;  the  net  must  tlieicfore  be  made  one- 
then  withdraw  teven  or  eight  {aihoim  distant  thitd  part  longer  than  the  faei^i ;  for  bnii| 
from  the  itel,  to  the  font  6r  ioiiielieeor  bush,  extended  in  breadth,  it  will  ahotten  b*  aot- 
or  else  toaome  brancli  which  you  hare  pitched  third  i  whtn  the  whole  net  u  lorjhed,  ;m 
upon  on  purpose,  <ivi?r  a^iusi  the  net,  aa  at  niuEt  have  a  cord  not  quite  so  thick  as  w 
the  place  marked  F;  here  iiiE  the  hook,  and     little  fincer,  ih        •-••-•-  •       -'  ■'    '  -■ 

lie  the  end  of  ihe  thick  packthread,  and  then  ranK  M.  N  ; 
|iull  the  whole  till  the  ntt  i»  iDOunicd  ;  next  ing'the  ^  " 
twist  the  coid  twice  or  ihtice  about  the  book,     the  cord 

that  yotr  oiay  keep  il  tight,  while  yini  proceed     same  by  the  other  si<le  ;  , 

to  pull  thesmatl  packthread,  E,  in  orderto  ex-  be  distanced,  according  to  the  widih  of  ibc 
lend  the  net;  when  ibia  la  done  reiuin  to  the  pa»s,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  meehn  of  the  m 
book,  unfold  the  cord,  and  sit  near  the  busb  or  above  loose,  bo  as  lo  slip  or  be  drawn  from  on 
cover,  withoutatirringihavingyour  eyealweya  side  lo  the  other,  like  a  bcd-curiain  :  ihea  i 
to  the  net,  that  you  may  let  it  fall  when  the  each  of  thete  cords  lie  a  packthread,  whicb 
woodcock  sets  inia  it,  which  you  muit  kilt  as  you  inuit  pass  into  the  la^t  range  of  mesbeoi 
toon  ai  laiccn ;  when  setting  your  net  readily  tlw  sides,  that  so  you  may  fasten  the  net  is  it 
again,  proceed  as  before.  It  would  not  be  should  be,  to  two  trees.  A, B)  a  loot oiiwaol 
■miti  to  put  a  Email  packthread  into  the  last  the  cord  should  be  lu&ered  to  hang  d 
buckle  D  of  the  net,  as  on  the  other  side,  by  each  end  of  the  net,  with  which  to 
which  you  will  adjust  the  draw-net  the  more  iUines,  when  you  would  spread  it. 
easily.  If  you  prefer  a  dtaw-net  with  M]aaitvinaliM> 

Thii  sort  of  draw-net  should  have  no  other  take  ihe  breadth  and  height,  and  work  aiaft» 
than  loienge  meshes,  because  they  must  glide  said  :  when  the  net  is  finiihcd,  verge  itibvit 
alone  the  cordi,  like  a  bed-curtain  ;  the  uet  with  a  pretty  strong  cord,  and  pais  two  ptd- 
ibould  not  be  above  five  or  tix  fathoms  wide,  thttads  through  the  nie^hrs,  on  both  sidcij  in 
nod  two  and  a  hair  or  three  in  height.  The  thciame  manner  as  in  that  made  lozaa^.iiiii, 
meshes  should  be  tivo  inches  broad,  urtwoand  and  leave  also  both  ends  of  the  cord,  totbl 
Khalfor  three  at  roost ;  ihenetihould  be  made  the  stones  inay  be  tied  with  ihcin. 
of  tinebulstrong  thread.and  thecopprrbucktes  DKA'WER.  (.  (from  draw.)  I.  One  ea- 
fasiened  loall  the  mesheiof  thelast  upjierrow  ployed  in  procuring  water  from  the  "^ 
BiDi  the  lever  muitbe  made  twiceos  loneas  (Dculrrcuamii).  e.  One  whose  buntica  ills 
WD  would  have  the  net  to  be  in  extent ;  then  draw  liquors  ironi  the  cask  {Ben  /uMNin).  t 
liBving  a  quarter  more  than  the  measure  of  the  That  which  hasthepowerofaitrnction(Sin/n. 
bei^ht,  you  must  accommiHlate  the  buckles,  4.  A  boK  in  a  case,  nuiof  which  it  itdnmit 
which  being  adjusted  in  the  manner  in  which  pkasure  {Lode),  b.  (In  the  plural.)  Tbt 
tbev  ought  to  ttand,  pass  a  middling  cord, or  under  part  of  a  man'a  femoral  dress  (Latir)-  ' 
pnekthread  as  thick  as  a  writing-pen,  into  all  6.  He  who  drawsa  billorcKcliange. 
thesebuckles  ^  „         ^  DRAWING,  an  nrt  whichconsistiiojimll 

You  should   have   two  other   small  pack-     „p„„n,i„,  e.=  appearances  of     objertj.V    , 
ihrradi  B.  C  1),  C,  which  you  must  pass  into    p,pe,  or  any  plain  surface,  by  means  of  linei  u«) 
Ihe  Inst  range  of  the  meshes  of  both  sides,  one     shades,  formed  with  ccciain  colouring  maiidili 
of  which  muit.be  fastened  ID  the  buckle  B.nnd    adapied  to  the  purpose. 

the  olher  to  that  at  D,  in  order  to  k^^P  ^he-tet        s,„_  ,   ^y  m<  At^trri^  kW/ot  Drrr«v,»^ 
Iigh   when  vou  make  u,e  of  it;  and  therefore  ,^,  ^„„,  ,j  .ntph^glicm. 

the  two  ends  E  and  G  must  be   loose,  and        Whoever  would  acquire  ihii  elegant   an.mul 
begin  by  fumithiDg  himself  with  proper  inilerisb, 
such    u    black-lead    iiencils,  crayoru    of   lilaet, 
lour.  while,  or  red  chalk,  crow-quill  pent,  a  ruin  al 

Draw-nets  are  usually  made  with  lozenge  compaifcs,  camdi-hBir  giencili,  and  Indian  iab 
meihei,  liccAuae  there  arc  few  penons  who  He  mutt  accustom  himself  to  hold  the  pendl  ft'' 
know  how  10  mjkcihem  otherivise,  but  here  thcr  from  iht  point  ilian  a  (itn  is  held  ia>rritiafi> 
more  thread  and  labour  are  requirwl  than  in  "'"th  will  gire  him  a  better  command  oi  it,aad 
those  with  square  meshes,  which   are  made    ?'!'!"'^Hl^  •"  ^7"  *"'  "."*"  "">«  ^  !" 

._.  '.  ^  .  bold.    The  use  of  the  pencil  IS  to  draw  the  fi« 

.1...... .: M  any  stroke  aa 

rubbed  out ;  aal 

K-     {■         '    y  L     i''  ■■  "'-'*  "^  *"*■  »""'■=  lui:  aifccii_-j  ^n  correct  ^  be  fi* 

joo  j.rile,  a  dnw-net  wiih  lozenge  ,j[j,  the  psDcil.  he  may  tlien  dra.  niEtbUrtk 
_,ethes,measurelhebreadthoftheplacewhere  best  outline  be  has  pot,  *ith  his  c>i>ir..qii<lf  ■« 
you  are  to  spiead  tt,  and  lei  the  ijet  be  near  dipped  in  a  liquid  Indian  ink  ;  aasr  aUA  ta 
twice  as  long  aa  that  measure.  Ill  height  tnay  discharge  die  iwncil- lines,  by  Tnbbiaf  ita 
•hould  be  from  that  blanch  whcie  the  puncy    piece  lemly  vUh  the  crumb  of  state  tend  or  1^ 


Moner.    and    have    tio    superfluous    meshes,  bold.    The  use  of  the  pencil  is  i, 

However,  «,-ery  one  is  ul  libel^in  their  choice ;  f]'l',itr,r.  i"".h'  t  ^"^f '  " 

e     i     i_  I  I       t     '  ^      ■  ^  \i  amiM  may  m  this  bo  easiiv  ru 

for  both  may  be  employed  w  ilh  advanta^B-  v:\\en  he  ha/made  the  sketch  n  ci 
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DRAWING. 

t^an  robber.  Having  thus  got  the  outline  clear,  four  equal  partf.  !•  Frmb  the^ronm'of  Hxrhead 
Wt!>  nnt  work  is  to  shade  the  piece  properly,  either  to  the  top  of  the  forehead.  S.  From  the  top  of  the 
by  drawiDft  fine  strokes  with  his  p«.>n  where  it  re-  forehead  to  the  eye- brows.  3.  From  the  ejre-b rows 
quires  to  be  shaded,  or  by  washing  it  with  his  to  the  bottom  of  the  nose.  4.  From  thence  to  the 
pencil  and  the  Indian  ink.  As  to  his  ruler  and  bottom  of  the  chin.  But  this  proportion  is  niH. 
compasses,  they  are  never  or  very  rarely  to  be  constant;  those  feotni^s  io  differaiit  men  being 
«ued»  eacept  in  measuring  the  proportions  of  often  very  different  as  to  length  and  shape.  In  b 
fignres  after  he  has  drawn  them)  to  prove  whether  well-proportioned  face,  however,  they  are  nearly 
they  are  ri^ht  or  not ;  or  in  houses,  fortiflcationSy  right.  To  direct  the  learner,  tberefbre,  in  Ibfmiag 
and  other  works  of  architecture.  a  perfect  face,  his  first  bnsirkesa  is  to  draw  «n  xnral. 

Having  got  all  these  implements  in  readines9,    or  rather  the  form  of  an  egg;  in  the  middle  of 
the  first  practice  must  be  to  draw  straight  and    whichi  from  the  top  to  the  bottom^  draw  a  perpeii- 
curve  lines,  w\^h  ease  and  freedom,  upwanls  and    dicnlar  line.     Through  the  centre  or  middle  of  this 
downward-s  sideways  to  the  right  ur  Icfr,  or  in  auy    line  draw  a  diameter  line,  direcltF  across  from  one 
directtou    whatsoever.      He   must   also  learn  to    side  to  the  other  of  yom'ikvaL    On  these  two  lines 
draw   accurately,  by  command  of  hand    only,    all  the  features  of  the  face  are  to  be  placed  as  fol* 
squares,  circles,   ovals,   and    other  geometrical    lows :  Divide  your  perpendicular  line  into  four 
figures:  for  as  the  alphatiet,  or  a  knowledge  of    eqoal  parts:  the  first  must  be  allotted  to  the  hair 
the  letters,  is  an  introduction  to  grammar ;  so  is    of  the  head ;  the  second  is  from  the  top  of  the  fore- 
feometry  to  drawing.    The  practice  of  drawing    head  to  the  top  of  the  noM  between  the  eye-brows; 
these  simple  figures  till  he  is  mastter  of  th«m,  will    the  third  is  from  thenee  to  the  bottom  of  the  nose; 
enable  him  to  imitate,  with  greater  ease  and  accu-    and  the  fourth  includes  the  lips  and  chin.    Your 
racy,  many  appearances  both  in  nature  and  art.    diameter  line,  or  th^bvtfadtfi  of  the  face,  is  always 
And  here  it  is  proper  to  admonish  him  never  to    supposed  to  be  the  letfgfthf  of  five  eyes;  j'od  most 
be  in  a  hurry ;   but  to  make  himself  perfectly    therefore,  divide  it  into  fire  equal  parts,  and  place 
•aster  of  one  figure  before  be  proceeds  to  an-    the  eyes  upon  it  so  as  to  leave  exactly  the  len^^h 
other :  the  advantage,  and  even  necessity,  of  this,    of  one  eye  betwixt  titem.    This  is  to  be  understood 
vill  appcsr  as  he  proceed*.     Two  observations    only  of  a  fiill  front  flee,  as  a  i^  Plate  65  ;  for  if  it 
Bore  may  be  added  :     1.  That  he  accustom  him-    turn  to  either  side,  then  the  distances  are  to  be 
sdf  to  draw  all  his  figures  very  large,  which  is  the    lessened  on  thAt  side  %nrieh  fmrns  from  you,  kss 
only  way  of  acquiring  a  free  bold  manner  of  de-    or  more,  in  proportion  to  its  Carsing,  as  io  iht 
■fnmg.    8.  That  he  practise  drawing  till  he  has    examples  frM.     The  top  of  the  eat  is  to  rise  pa- 
gtioed  a  tolerable  mastership  of  his  pencil,  before    rallel  to  the  eye-brow*,  At  the  end  of  the  diameter 
ke attempts  to  shadow  any  figure  or  object  of  any    line;  and  the  bottom  of  it  must  be  equal  to  the 
kiad  whatever.  bottom  of  the  nose.     The  nostrils  ought  not  to 

SicT.  n.  Of  the  Method  of  drawing  Eyet,  lar,,    *^«  «»*  farther  than  the  corner  of  the  eye  io 
Legs,  Jrmi,  Hands,  F^etJ^c.  ""T  face ;  and  the  middle  of  the  month  nrmst  al- 

*    .     L     J      .     ^  J  I  .    ^•y*  bo  placed  upon  the  perpendicular  line. 

As  to  the  drawing  of  eyes  and  ears,  legs  and         j         r  ,         r  r    r 

arasythe  learner  will  have  very  little  more  to  do  Sb€T.  IV.  0/delineaiing  Human  Figures 

thsB  to  cepy  carefelly  the  diflerent  examples  given        When  the  pupil  is  become  tolerably  expert  in 

10  Plate  64,  taken  from  one  of  the  most  approved  drawing  faces,  heads,  hands,  and  feet,  he  may  next 

*i«in-.books  extant.     But  the  actions  and  pos-  attempt  to  draw  the  whole  of  the  human  figure  at 

lorei  of  the  hand,  are  so  many  and  various,  that  length.     In  order  to  this,  Jet  him  first  sketch  the 

00  certain  rules  can  be  given  for  drawing  them  |,ead;  then  draw  a  perpendicular  line  from  the 

M  vill  universally  hold  good.    Yet  as  the  hands  bottom  of  the  head  seven  times  its  length  (for  the 

Md  feet  are  difllcult  members  to  draw,  it  is  very  igngtli  of  the  head  is  about  one-ei^hth  part  of  the 

Mcetsary,  and  well  worth  while,  to  bestow  some  length  of   the  figui-e).      The   best  proportioned' 

toe  and  pain*  about  them,  carefully  imitating  figu^,  ©f  the  ancients  are  74  beads  in  height.    If, 

ttfir  various  postures  and  actions,  so  as  not  only  therefore,  the  fij?ure  stands  upright,  as  in  the  ex- 

Ijtvoid  all  sameness  and  imperfection,  hut  also  to  tn,p|e  a,  Plate  64.  draw  a  perpendicular  line  from 

fite  them  life  and  spirit.    To  arrive  at  this,  great  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  heel,  which  must  be  dl- 

ore,  study,  and  practice,  are  requisite ;  particu-  vided  into  two  equal  part«.     The  bottom  of  the 

Wy  in  imitating  the  best  prints  or  drawings  that  belly  is  exactly  the  centre.     Divide  the  lower  part 

m  be  got  of  hands  and  feet ;  for,  as  to  the  mecha-  int©  ^,^0  equal  parts^again,  the  middle  of  which  is 


^aeral  rule,  however,  may  be  given  (which  is  uni-  three  parts  in  four  of  the  length  of  the  bead) ; 
^lly  to  be  observed  in  all  subjects),  viz.  not  to  from  the  throat-pit  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  is 
iaish  perfectly,  at  first,  any  single  part,  but  to  one  face,  from  thence  to  the  navel  is  another,  and 
ifcctdi  out  fainny,  and  with  light  strokes  of  the  from  thence  to  the  lower  rim  of  the  belly  is  a  third, 
eil,    the  shape  and  proportion  of  the  whole  xhe  line  must  be  divided  into  seven  equal  parts, 
d,  with  the  action  and  turn  of  it;  and  after  Against  the  end  of  the  first  division  plncethe 
lidering  cafeftally  whether  this  first  sketch  be  breasts ;  the  second  coni-sdown  to  the  navel  j  the 
perfect,  aud  altering  it  wherever  it  is  ami^s  J^^  third  t<»  the  privities;  the  fourth  to  the  middle- 
Bay  then  proceed  to  the  bending  of  the  joints,  the  of  the  thigh  ;  the  fifth  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
kmiekles,  the  veins,  and  other  small  particulars,  knee ;  the  sixth  to  thelower  part  of  the  calf ;  and 
whkrb,  when  the  learner  has  got  the  whole  shape  the  sevenCh  to  the  bottom  of  the  heel,  the  heel  of 
wmi  proportfoo  of  the  hand  or  foot,  will  not  only  fhe  bearing-leg  bein-i  always  exactly  under  the  p.t 
kt  more  easily,  but  also  more  perfectly  done.  ^,f  the  throat.    But  as  the  essence  of  all  diawin,' 
Sect.  III.   Of  dravting  the HumanTace:  con^^ists  in  making  at  first  a  good  fkelch,  the 
It  is  usual  with  artists  to  divide  the  head  into  learner  rau«»t  in  this  particular  be  very  cirefal  and 


DRAWING. 

n^M^MVUtpcrftcl  or 
MiaB.«Me  dnugbt  be 

,mat*  aftu  another  ■!  ri- 


Ihe  body.  I 
thepailiDft 
|MC  ■  ililue,  begin  wilfa  portion :  nol 
■mbI>.  sod  then  proceed  id  than  the  oth 
.  -iMhir  parli  of  [he  body,  irilh  a  [bin  i 
IB .  but  this  melbod  ia  a  bad  arn»,  with  t 
B«  ib«  htait  in  tbe  least  too  a  kind  of  ) 
C9ni*quencif  is  a  diftpropor-  meinbvn,  ai 
«rti,  oM»ii"ued  by  their  not 
•liolf  papiiriianably  at  lirit. 

.Brit  to  sketch  iittneralpiiti, 
ta«tt  and  prapottioni  bdween 
_,jt  or  pencil,  without  using  the 
..id  thro  judge  or  them  bv  the  eye, 
,w«  Hill  b«  able  tojudee  oi  IruLi)  and 
,_.id  Bill  become  bit  beat  and  piindpnl 
..  td  lei  him  obwoe.asa  gfiaeral  rule,  il- 
bafin  oilb  the  tight  lide  of  the  |nece  he  is 
1  Ibt  bj  that  meani  be  will  alvafi  have     its  i 
>  bM  done  before  hii  eyes;  and  tbe  rett    haa 
Huwioare  naturally,  and  with  greater  rate:     year,  fei 


if  the  back  bead  in; 
St  stick  out ;  if  the  knee  bend  ntjdir 
II  in  I  and  so  of  any  olbet  joint  m 
inaily.be  miiat  endeaTDor  to  form  all 
he  figure  with  trtitbi  and  iu  joti  pr> 
otic  arm  or  one  lef  bisg"  or  kii 
er;  not  broad  Herculean  ihoolden, 
nd  tlcoder  traitt;  nor  n«  anil  boriy 
lick  and  gouty  legs:  but  lei  Iberetit 
lannonious  agieemeiit  atnon^  ^ 
beaotlful  synimetry  througbocl 

Miamtri  of  lin 


tbe  ivbola  flgvie. 

Sect.  V.  QC  (U  PrafarHof. 


H^^ 


iBodf. 


and  the  | 


Mil:  part,  betMreen  the  two  tt- 

iDd  feet  of  a  new-born  child,  h 

t  of  an  adult  ■«  in  the  m  pobn; 

lividlng  tbe  iDeaturet  of  child- 

>t  til  parts,  whereof  the  head 

ii  one,  it  made  use  of  by  paintrn  and  aculpion. 

A  Child  of  two  yean  old  hat  ibont  fi«e  heads  in 

fhol«  length,  bat  one  of  four  or  fite  yean  oli 

x;    about  the  Sfteenlh  or    liatwnlh 

heads  are  the  pioportioa  oi 


It  If  h«  begin  with  the  left  side,  his  haod  and  and  the  centre  inrlinet  to  the  upper  pait  of  tl 

i|)  rover  what  he  doe>  6nl,  and  deprive  bim  pubis.     Hence  it  appeari,  as  the  growth  of  tbe 

,  ii|ht  of  il ;  by  which  means  he  will  not  be  body  adrsnee^  there  it  a  gradual  approach  to  tbt 

I  ptoi'sed  vith  so  mach  alacrity.  proportion  of  au  adiilt  of  near  eight  headi  id  ibe 

.1  regard  to  the  proper  order  and  manner  of  whole  length,  of  which,  as  mentioued  abOTe,  tlie 

r_-vdlnfr  in  drawing  the  human  body,  he  must  head  makes  one. 
*t  sketch  tha  head  i  then  the  shoulder  in  Lha         Inconforuiity  to  tliete  piinciplet,  the  fulloaint 

vaact  brradth  ;  then  draw  tbe  trunk  of  tbe  body,  table  is  conitnicted,  eihibiting  the  propurlioBS  o! 

bollnning  •rith  the  arm-piti  flearing  the  arms  till  the  parts  ofa  man  and  of  a  aoman.  aa  they  wcie 

aflarwnrdi),  and  so  draw  down  to  the  hips  un  both  fixed  by  tbeuncienti,  andmeator^d  by  M.  Audnn 

aides ;  and  be  sure  he  ohtene  the  exact  breadth  of  IVom  tbe  Apollo  Fy ihiua  in  [be  garden  of  the  Ti- 

tha  waist.     When  be  baa  dune  this,  let  biin  then  tloan  at  Rome,  and  the  Venus  Apbrodltus  beloD|. 

draw  that  leg  which  the  bady  standi  upon,  and  ing  to    the  family  of    Medicii.      Suppoaiog  [be 

afterwards  the  other  which   stands  loose ;  then  figures  to  stand  upright  and  duly  poited  on  bolb 

the  arms,  and  last  of  all  the  hands.     He  muittake  legs,  the  whole  height  of  the  former   it  diTidcd 

notice  also  of  (he  bowings  aiidbondlogi  Lhatare  in  iolo  31 J  parts,  being  7  heads,  3  parts,  and  Gmi- 

th>  body;  making  the  part  nhich  it  opposite  to  nute^i ;  and  Ibat  of  the  Utter  into  31  parts,  beini 

[f  one  tide  af  lha  body  bend  in,  the  other  must 

Laiglhef  lit  HaJ  and  Tnmkaf  tile /tafy. 

FrocD  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  bottom  of  the  chin  4  parts  or.... 

the  bottom  of  tbe  chin  to  the  top  of  the  sternum  or  breast-bone u 

tha  top  of  theitemam  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach ,.  0 

tha  pitof  tbeitomadito  the  oaTel 0 

tbe  naTel  to  the  pubis 0 


Apollo. 
[dt.  Pii.  Mil 


Lengtborthefaeadandtninkoftbebody  3  3  9 

Lngtk  nf  thi  ItmtT  EjfrmiiltH. 

From  tbe  pubis  to  tbe  small  of  the  thigh  abore  the  patella  or  knce-pau    . .  I  S  6 

theamallof  thetfaightalhejoint  ormiddleoTtbeknee 0  I  9 

thejotnt  of  theknee  to  tbestnalt  ofthelegabore  the  ankle 1  1  9 

the  lop  to  the  bottom  of  the  ankle   0  I  0 

the  bottom  of  the  ankle  to  the  bottom  of  the  beel 0  0  9 


Total  length  of  the  fipiro    7 


LcJifi\<i  the  Fore-Arm  or  Vffer  Eilraaitia. 

liraBiUietop  of  the  sbDaldeT  (o  the  elbow 

the  dhow  to  the  hand, 

tbe  ioialofthahand  to  the  root  of  the  middle  floger 

lotba  tip  of  the  middle  fiog«i' 


LragUi  of  the  npper  eKtrcmitiei    3      3     1 1  I  S      I     10 


DRAWING. 


Jlpotio. 
Hito.  Ptt.  Min 


Bmdth  between  the  OQtwird  ftoglet  of  Um  eyes • •  0 

oftliefcceftt  tbeleinplet.,.., • •  0 

of  the  opper  pert  of  the  neck  ; -b. •.•••••• •••••  0 

over  tbe  tboakien • , «,«  9 

uf  tbe body  below  the  erm-pitt • ••••••••••  1 

between  the  nipples  ••..••••.•••••••••••••••••..••••••••••  1 

from  tbe  bottom  of  the  chin  to  the  harisontei  line  of  the  nippkt  •  I 

of  the  body  et  the  nnail  of  the  weitt •••••• J 

over  the  loins  or  oe  ilium • «••••  1 

over  tbe  haunches  or  tops  of  the  thigh-bones*.  ••••••  ••••••••,«  1 

of  tbe  thigh  at  the  top •• O 

of  the  thifrh  below  the  middlts , •••••  0 

of  the  thigh  above  tbe  knee ••••  0 

ofthe  leg  below  the  knee ••••••••••••••  0 

atthecmlfof  theleg • •  0 

below  the  calf 0 

above  the  ankle •• 0 

of  tbe  ankle 0 

below  tbeenkle ,  0 

middle  of  the  fuot 0 

at  the  rood  of  tbe  toes • • 0 

of  the  arm  over  the  biceps  muscle •••••••••••••••••••  0 

of  the  arm  above  the  dtww • 0 

of  the  arm  below  the  elbow  over  the  long  supinator, , ,  0 

at  the  wrist*  ••• • •»v....  0 

of  the  hand  over  tbe  first  joint  ofthe  thumb •••• 0 

of  the  hand  over  tbe  roots  of  the  fingers  ..•••••••..•••••• 0 

over  tbe  heads  of  the  scapuUe  or  shoulder  blades  ..  •• 1 

I^eagth  of  both  arms  and  hands,  eech  of  tbe  Apolloi  being  3h.  9p.  llm*l  «. 
mad  tbe  Venns  3h.  Ip.  5m.                                                                    / 

Jhwadlb  betwixt  the  tips  of  tbe  middle  fingers  of  each  band  wh«  tbe  armal  ^      9    i n 

stretched  out  horisonUUy  j  b      j     lu 


1 

9 

2 

0 

S 

0 

0 

1 

I 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

9 

i 

1 

I 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

S 


6 
8 
0 
0 
5 
7 
7 
0 
3 
6 
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•* 
8 

6 

4 

7 

9 

4 

4 
7 
8 

6  \ 
10 
1 

y 

7 

0 


1     10 


0 

4 

7 

0 

9 

9 

0 

1 

11 

1 

3 

8. 

1 

1 

/ 

0 

3 

8 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

8 

1 

1 

6 

] 

9 

3 

0 

3 

1 

0 

9 

7 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

104 

0 

9 

3 

0 

11* 

0 

9 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

7 

0 

9 

0 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

6 

4 

6    9    10 


8    0      2 


SkU 

Iteoftb  from  tbe  top  ofthe  bead  to  the  shoulder  ••••• •••  118 

from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  loins  above  the  hip «.•  1      3      3 

from  tbe  loins  to  the  lower  part  of  tbe  hip  ••••••••••..••••••••  1      0      9 

from  the  hip  to  tbe  side  of  tbe  knee,  opposite  to  the  top  of  the  patella  19      0 

from  the  side  of  the  knee  to  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  heel •••••••••  9      0ft 


Length  of  the  figures    7      3     8 


1 
1 
1 
1 

9 


1 
1 
9 
0 
0 


6 

7 

1 

II 

11 


7     3      0 


3«de  Fkw, 

Thickness  fmm  the  fore  to  the  back  part  of  tbe  skull • 0 

from  the  wing  ofthe  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  ear 0 

uf  the  upper  part  of  the  neck •  0 

from  the  breast  to  tbe  back  over  the  nipples    • 1 

from  tbe  belly  to  the  small  of  the  back 0 

from  tbe  belly  above  the  navel  to  the  back  of  the  loins  •• 0 

from  the  bottom  of  the  belly  to  the  round  of  the  hip  .  •  • *  1 

from  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh  to  the  bottom  of  tbe  hip  ••  • 0 

of  the  thigh  at  the  middle •••• • •  0 

of  the  thigh  above  tbe  knee.  •••••• • •  0 

at  tbe  middle  of  tbe  knee  below  the  paulk •••*••.••.•.•  0 

of  the  leg  below  the  knee  • 0 

of  the  leg  at  the  calf •••  0 

of  the  leg  at  tbe  ankle •••••• • 0 

ofthefootatthcthickeetpart .•••'• 0 

length  ofthelbot. • • • 1 

fromtbefore-partof  the  bend  of  the  foot  to  tbe  lower  and  back  \  ^ 
part  of  the  heel                                                                     J 

of  the  arm  over  the  biceps  •••• ••••••••••••••»»••••  0 

overtbeelbow   •••••••••••••••••••••••• •••  0 

below  tbe  elbow 0 

at  tbe  wrist.* ••••••••  ••••••••••••••••••••••••••  0 

below  tbe  joint  of  tbe  wrist 0 

•fthebnndattbefootfoftbefiaMrt.** 0 

AttberociUoftbtiimJt ..••#• 0 


3 

6 

0 

3 

4 

1 

H 

0 
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8^ 
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0 

0 

1 

11 

0 

6 

1 
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3 
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0 

9 
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3 

9 

0 

3 

7 

3 

3 

0 

3 
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9 

1 

0 

9 

3 

9 

1 

0 

8 

9 

1 

9 
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I 
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i 

9 

1 

H 
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1 

4 

0 

0 
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1 

3 

0 

6 

1 

0 

H 
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0 
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9 

9 

9 

0 

0 
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9 

1 

6 

0 

1 

8 

1 

3 

0 

1 

7 

1 

1 

0 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

H 

0 

0 

5 

0 

31 

0 

0 

3 

DRAWING. 


T)ie  nllirr  noU  admiiol  inliqiu  iialucs  A'ltlei  a 
nt'ir  fiumlheM  piupwiioiii,  the  Laucooii  measur- 
ing Th.  9)1.  3in.  tbe  Heienlft  7h.  'Jp,  Im.  Ihe  Fyn- 
ni<i*'li-  Sp.lhe  liitinotMi  Tb.  ^fi.  Ihc  flif^iiiB  tli«p- 
benl«r<  7h.  3p.  CRi^-and  the  UlitiBillt)  Sh.  But 
■lllben  other  propait  kint  are  allourdio  brill  tmo- 
iiiout  anO  agreetLIe  lo  ihe  vhanolcrt  Ibey  nprc. 


The  m-^el  rtmatkmble  iliCci 

lij  <tr  |]i»porIionoFi  man  and  of  a  womaD  to  be  eiteniled,  then 

ubscriedfroinlho  tableari:  FirtI,  tbctbuuldefi  of  Ihe       _ 

■  man  arp  broader,  nieaiuring  iwo  hmd*;  and  Ihe  h«ndirp  niuule* 


T'TOture,  tftpl  r»  Ihe  preient  !■»«».  Ti«  Cwt 
heing  exteuderi,  the  muKlea  Whicb  compOM  tt» 
«alf  vf  Ihe  ler  are  in  artion.  and  ap|>«»  ««T 
siranE  i  ihou(h  it  is  not  mcaoi  that  all  IIM  mm- 
rlea  of  the  n|hl  le?,  «hkh  tnppoiU  Itie  "aifh  i( 
the  body,  oURbl  to  be  etpreiMd  tery  attoaj  « 
rqi'all;  swelM,  but  those  moat  tumeHed  •hkehail 
L'hicfly  cMci-rned  in  the  aclioa  or  poUun  thai  Ite 
'""'""        *        Pi>r  e»»niple,  if  Ihe  les  o 


IDSl  11 


ai  the  shnuldett  nf  a  VDman  i 
■m.  indlbebaunchM  niaatui 

■urine  3p.  Sot.  and  (be  Klanwi 


here-     The    like  o 


ne 


4p.. 


.ep<iv„.,f  „ 


lO  which  erer;  perton 
.  atEtcFd,  thai  wilhout 
•  ptrfef I  kiiOH  Irdfc  of  the  propurliODi,  nothing 
Pan  lie  prdnufed  but  moualroin  aad  eiiTavigtnE 
fi$urM  ;  and  It  i*  alau  unlveraally  admilted,  that 
tbe  ancient  On-ek  and  Romati  iculptors  atlained  ihpy  ito", 
I  in  producing  lh«  maalt  pTfecl     of  fa|  pl,- 


mea-  furnifheinii  eiairiple  of  thitmUKularappfaraan 
lonly  ihroufh  the  Bhule  ;  lul  in  the  Aiilinoui.  ApoK*. 
lan  ii  and  otbi'r  fipuic!  of  the  ancienia,  in  Ihe  VatitM 
I  only  and  olher  pLncM,  iu  poslani  where  nn  t^muta- 
■toui  able  arliotii  are  deiigned,  ire  Mre  Iheif  miivta 
etprefsrd  bill  faintly,  or  icarcely  lo  be  dneertieA 
la  Reiieral,  neither  IbC  riaticlea  or  coltai  bOH«i, 
noi  the  ipu«clei,ajipcar(o<tr«ngly  in  •oniww 
in  men;  nor  will  any  aciion  In  which  a  wirina 
UM9  her  iiimoit  itrength  uccatioo  iDTli  nptlliat> 
rifio  ji  nf  the  muicleaai  to  give  ihe  apprandce 
lice  beaidca  the  rram  quunxy 


modtli,      Indetd,  the  |:rea 
arlitta  vho   havr  eia 
tent  jo  a  wlmit,  Ihai  » 


:   of   the  n 
rfifur 


iroppor- 


ton  in  loine  oejn*  naip  eicrlleiJ  nature,  they 
ntTerbaiiiig  found  any  01311  >u  perfect  in  ali  hii 
Itacit  u  (uOM  of  Iheii  6(ur»  are.  T 
tunilies  iadenl  wrre  great :  Gr«ect 
oith  benDtieai  and  Biime  belof  miitrei)  of  (be 
world,  eirry  thing  thai  iiat  curiont  aut  beantitiil 
mat  bio'iiLbt  to  it  from  all  paiti.  Their  itiotivei 
'  «  p<|irer(UI ;  lel'iiun,  (lory,  and  intrretl. 


meant  »  large  and  conapicnoot 
StCT.  VII.  ^((ff  f/Aie&ertaimp/ardbieto- 


if  grenl  mipa 
n'cd   nilh  the  tn 


tian  of  tliote  (buicIes  wbich  are  placed  calna 
on  the  Uoroao  body;  for  ibrae  »*ry  with  m 
allrialian  oF  poilure,  and  ar«  tarioody  tatai, 
and  chiingn]  ia  tlieit  appearance   by   <  lery  tfal 
Ikat  h  dictated  by  tlie  >ilL 

Thus,  if  c.lheraf  the  nut  laid  mutclM  ad,  Ik 
kind  of  RlisiaB*  irurabip     brad  ulumedtotbe  caBlrar]r>iile,and  thenocl 

J 1.  _ ..  I  _■.;,!.  ptriofids  that  action  ajiiMBn  virrjr  pWi 

a     uruerlhc  iliin.     If  the  aroii  are  li'trd    ap,  lb* 

.a     ri.'floiJ    nmsrli-i   placed  on   the  ihuuldtn.  vtM 

d      perruim  ibot  nctian,  ^we)l,and  rnakFllK- ciltMa- 

c     tin  of  Ibe  spinet  onbe>lioulde'-blad''*.e»Mlto 

«      lopt^  of  llir  shonlden,  appear  indeuitd  oi  baOiia. 

Tlir  sUoolJer-blulei  folloaing  the  eleralioaorOe 

arms,  I  heir   bam   incline   at  that   time  oUiqae^y 

*>     downnaid.     If  tbc  arm*  aredrann  don-n,  pBII>^■ 

«ardi,  or  pulled  backwardt,  the  ihonMerafelide) 

I,      Deceitarily  rary  Ibeir  polilions  accordingly.   AH 

,f     these  pirlimlin  are  to  be  learned  by  matBltrag 

Iholileonly:  when  bting  mil  arquaiated  «itt 

e     nb.it  Ibcn  appcin  in  every  action,  the  artiM«9 

,      be  able  tu  form  an  adequate   idea  boo  it  aogklla 

|[      lie   expressed.       Tbe«   circumstaacn    an  litlit 

f     fciioHu ;    and    leliloin  enough  attended  to  ia  de- 


Tbey  copNdcred  _      - 

to  gitv  tk«  figutcc  of  their  god*  M  loiicb  nol^eneM 
•nd  beauty  ai  la  Itc  able  I"  atitad  Ibe  lo*e  an 
t  ineratioa  uf  Ihe  pt-o^i'.  Their  oitn  gJoiy  in 
alto CiMeented,  inulii-uUrhfanour;  being bttioHe 
en  thMC  who  succecili'cl  ;  and  for  iheir  faitut 
tlif  y  bad  no  fnilhei  caiK  to  t*te  when  ihcy  one 
armed  at  a  CEi-laia  degree  of  meiit. 

EiCT.  VJ.     0/lt€  iiJTrrat  JtDMa  of  tk'  fftimc 

If  ve  are  to  represent,  in  a  stale  of  ^  i,-oroi 
a>:t^n,*  Igure  auch  at  that  of  Hercnlei,  it  >f  i 
impiirtaaca  toallend  to  the  part*  or  limbi  princ 
pally  employed  inperforniinj;  (bat  action.  Ifih 
li^ie  i>  atanding,  the  foot  mutt  be  placed  in 
rehtline,  or  perpeixlicular  (0  (he  trunk  or  bul 
cf  the  body,  irhere  the  centre  of  p^Jrity  may  b 
suppoHdtobll.  Thii  centre  is  dHcruiined  b 
the  hetl;  or,  if  the  Ef  ure  ia  upim  tiptoe,  Ibeoih 
ball  oftkc  great  tt>«  11  mthe  cetilre.  The  musclr 
of  lbs  teg  vhidk  supports  the  body  ooght  to  b 
■«1M,  aad  Ibcii  tendooi  drawn  more  lo  an  ei 
len^iuD  than  tboae  of  (he  other  leg,  ■) 
pbcad  lo  as  (o  receive  the  weight  of  the  body 
v-ardi  that  way  to  which  tbe  action  ipdioet  it. 
For  iiampla,  •nppoH  Herrutes  with  a  club  Krik- 
iii;  a(  any  thimc  befcie  bim  towards  the  left  side  : 
a  let  hii  rijlu  leg  be  placed  so  at  (o  receii-e 
_i..i -^l  of^  Oe  body,  and  tbe  kft  loosely 


thewbok       ,  ,, 

touching  Ibc  groDod  with  iu  toei.     Here 

lemalivadator  tbeiisU  leg  ought  tobcexpreu- 
cd  very  tVonc  ;  bgi  ihne  of  tbe  kft  acsrcely  ap- 
pcatii  —  4  il  verc  in  WMC  Kdcutary 


aibe  Whenthccubit  or  fore-arm  ii  bent,  tbe  bic^ 

,x\n     bas  it*  belly  rery  much  nixed.      Tba  laasf  bap- 

to  be     pens  in  the  triicps,  when  tbe  arm  it  extaiM. 

D  eX'      The  straight  muscles  of  the  abdomen  BppearvtfJ 

only      Strong  wIicd    rising   from  a  decumbent  pottoK. 

Those  parts  of  (he  great  serratul  muscle  whiAaN 

reccind  in  tbe  teeth  or  begioningtof  (beohliqaal 

descendtni  mii<cle  immediateiy  below,  ai«  rary 

much  swelled  uhcD  ttie  shoulder  on  the  nmciiit 

it  brought  forwatdi;   itiat  serraliii    muscle  (bea 

being  employed  in  drawing  the  tcapola  fonu*. 

Tbe  luugeilendiDgmosclesof  the  trunk  act  ■>■ 

tenia(dy  in    walking,   after  this  maniKr:     if  ll> 

right  leg  bears  tbe  Weight  of  the  body,  aad  tlae  Idk 

il  in  truHlation  u  <n  tiptoe,  tbe  lait  iiw  ■liwrd 


DRAWING. 


mosekt  of  the  btck  on  the  left  side  may  be  ob- 
»erred  to  be  tomefied  on  the  other  side  about  the 
icgkm  of  the  loins,  and  so  oo  the  other  side.    The 
aocbajitefSy  or  outward  and  uppermost  heads  of 
the  tbisb-bones,  vary  so  greatly  in  their  positions 
that  no  precise  obserrations  can  explain  their  se- 
vnal  appearances;   but  the  study  after   the  life 
oogfct  to  be  chiefly  relied  on.    If  the  thigh  is  ex- 
teodedy  as  when  the  whole  weight  of  thebody  rests 
en  that  tide,  the  glntseus  or  buttock  muscle  makes 
a  very  diflTcrent  appearance  from  what  oflfera  at 
another  time ;  but  if  the  thigh  be  drawn  back- 
muds,  that  muscle  appears  tdll  more  and  more 
tumefied.    When  the  whole  leg  is  drawn  upwards 
aad  forwards,  and  at  the  same  time  the  foot  is  rn- 
dmed  inwards,  the  upper  part  of  the  sartorius 
■MMclc  appears  to  rise  ?ery  strong ;  in  other  po- 
ntions  of  the  thigh,  that  muscle  makes  a  furrow- 
iag  appearance  in  its  whole  progress.     If  a  man 
is  upon  tiptoe,  the  intending  masdes  of  the  leg 
plaoed  on  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh,  and  those  of 
tbe  foot  that  compose  the  calf  of  the  leg,  appear 
very  strong,  and  the  long  peronsos  makes  a  consi- 
denbic  indentation  or  furrowing  nt  that  time,  in 
its  progress  on  the  outside  of  the  leg. 

SicT.  VUL  Of  ike  Distribu^m  qfUght  and  Shade. 

As  soon  as  the  learner  has  made  himself  in  some 

aeasnre  perfect  in  drawing  outlines,  his  next  en- 

da?oitr  most  be  to  shade  them  properly.    It  is 

this  which  gives  an  appeanmce  of  subsnmce,  shape, 

<fctance,  and  distinction,  to  whatever  bodies  he 

cadeaiuurs  to  represent,  whether  animate  or  in- 

ttiaate.    The  best  role  for  doing  this  is,  to  con- 

nder  from  what  point,  aad  in  what  direction,  the 

%hl  hik  npen  the  objects  which  he  is  delineating, 

Md  lo  let  aU  his  lights  and  shades  be  placed  ac- 

(Stding  to  that  direction   throughout  the  whole 

WiriL     That  part  of  the  object  must  be  lightest 

vUeh  has  the  light  most  directly  opposite  to  it : 

if  the  light  feUs  sideways  on  the  picture,  he  must 

nske  that  side  which  is  opposite  to  it  lightest,  and 

tkst  side  which  is  farthest  from  it  darkest.     If  he 

iidiaviBg  the  figure  of  a  man,  and  the  light  be 

fbocd  above  the  head,  then  the  top  of  the  head 

■MM  be  made  lightest,  the  shoulders  next  lightest, 

ladtbt  lower  parts  darker  by  degrees.    That  part 

('ike  abjecty  whether  in  naked  figures,  or  drapery, 

Bt  biikUngs,  that  stands   farthest  out,   mu.«t  be 

sndt  the  Ughteat,  because  it  comes  nearest  to  the 

%ht;  and  the  light  loses  so  much  of  its  bright- 

OQii  by  how  much  any  part  of  the  body  bends  in- 

2^  becaose  those  parts  that  stick  out  hinder  the 

■Mie  aad  Ibll  brightness  of  the  light  from  striking 

^  ibose  parts  that  fall  in.     Titian  used  to  say, 

i^he  knew  no  better  rule  for  the  distribution  of 

lifkls  aad  shadows,  than  bis  observations  drawn 

^  a  bunch  of  grapes.     Satins  and  silks,  and 

il  other  shining  stuffii,  have  certain  glancing  re- 

taoas,  eacecdingly  bright  where  the  light  falls 

■Nigest.    The  like  is  seep  in  arnnour,  brus  pots, 

^  lay  other  glititring  metal,  where  you  see  a 

>Miea  brighcnos  in  the  middle  or  centre  of  the 

Jj^  which  discovers  the  shining  nature  of  such 

Ihiagk    Observe  also,  that  a  strong  light  requires 

i  ttoog  sh^de,  a  fainfect  light  a  fainter  shade ;  and 

te  an  aqnal  batonce  be  preserved  throughout  the 

piny  batwesn  the  lights  and  shades.    These  parts 

sdnih  mmt  appear  round  require  but  one  stroke 

ii'i|idingi  and  that  sometimes  but  wtty  hrint; 

mtk  pnvts  9s  shoali  appear  sieep  or  heliow  re- 

qipi  two  stfvkcs  aoosa  each  nlbar,  or  semctiroes 

tfapv^  wUcb  .ii  aiffdiBl  I6f  tha  dospcst  shade* 


Oire  roust  be  also  uken  to  make  the  outlines 
faint  and  small  in  such  pSrts  as  receive  the  light <; 
but  where  ttie  shades  fall,  th^  outline  must  be 
Strong  and  bold.  The  learner  must  begin' his 
shadings  from  the  top,  and  proceed  downwarc^ 
and  use  his  utmost  endeavours  both  by  practice 
and  observation  to  learn  how  to  vary  the  shading! 
properly  j  for  in  this  consists  a  great  deal  of  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  drawing.  Another  thin|f 
to  be  observed  is,  that  as  the  human  sight  is 
weakened  by  disunces,  so  objects  must  seem  more 
or  less  confused  or  clear  according  to  the  places 
they  hold  in  the  piece.  Those  that  arc  very  dis- 
tant must  be  weak,  faint,  and  confused ;  those  that 
aie  near,  and  on  the  foremost  ground,  clear,  strofig^ 
and  accurately  finished. 

Sect.  IX.  Of  Drapery, 

In  the  art  of  clothing  the  figures,  or  casting  the 
drapcry'properly  and  elegantly  upon  them,  many 
things  are  to  be  observed.  1 .  The  eye  must  never 
be  in  doubt  of  its  object;  but  the  shape  and  pro- 
portion of  the  part  or  limb,  which  the  drapery  is 
supposed  to  cover,  must  appear ;  at  least  so  far  as 
art  and  probability  will  permit :  and  this  is  so 
material  a  consideration,  that  many  artists  draw 
first  the  naked  figure,  and  afterwards  put  the  gai* 
ments  upon  it.  2.  The  drapery  must  not  sit  tu> 
close  to  the  parts  of  the  body  :  but  let  it  seem  to 
flow  round,  as  it  were  to  embrace  them ;  yet  so  as 
that  the  fij^re  may  be  easy,  and  have  a  free  mo- 
tion. 3.  The  draperies  which  cover  those  parts 
that  are  exposed  to  great  light  must  not  be  so 
deeply  shaded  as  to  seem  to  pierce  the;n;  nor 
should  those  members  be  crossed  by  folds  that 
are  too  strong,  lest  by  the  too  great  darkness  of 
their  shades  the  limbs  look  as  if  they  were  broken. 
4.  The  great  folds  most  be  drawn  first,  and  then 
stroked  into  lesser  ones :  and  great  care  must  be 
taken  that  they  do  not  cross  one  another  impro* 
perly.  5.  Folds  in  general  should  be  large,  and  as 
few  as  possible.  However,  they  must  be  greater  or 
less  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
stuf^  of  which  the  drapery  is  supposed  to  be  made. 
The  quality  of  the  persons  is  also  to  be  considered 
in  the  drapery.  If  they  ate  magistrates,  their 
draperies  ought  to  be  large  and  ample ;  if  country 
clowns  or  slaves,  they  ought  to  be  coarse  and 
short ;  if  ladies  or  nymphs,  Ught  and  soft.  6.  Suit 
the  garments  to  the  body,  and  make  them  bend 
with  it,  according  as  it  stands  in  or  out,  straight  or 
crooked  ;  or  as  it  beads  one  way  or  another :  and 
the  closer  the  garment  fits  to  the  body,  the  nar- 
rower and  sniidler  must  be  the  folds.  7.  Folds 
well  imagined  give  much  spirit  to  any  kind  of 
action ;  because  their  motion  implies  a  motion  in 
the  acting  member,  which  seems  to  draw  them 
forcibly,  and  makes  them  more  or  less  stirring  i^s 
the  action  is  more  or  less  violent.  8.  An  artful 
complication  of  folds  in  a  circular  manner  greatly 
helps  the  fore-shortenings.  9.  AU  folds  consist  of 
two  shades,  aad  no  more  ;  which  ^ou  may  turn 
with  the  garment  at  pleasure,  shadowing  the  inner 
side  deeper,  and  the  outer  mors  isintly.  10.  The 
shades  in  silk  and  fine  linen  are  very  thick  and 
small,  requiring  liule  folds  and  a  li^ht  shadow* 
1 1.  Observe  the  motkm  of  the  air  or  wmd,  in  order 
to  draw  the  loose  appaiel  all  flying  one  way :  and 
draw  that  part  of  the  ^irment  that  adheres  closest 
to  the  bo(ty  before  yon  draw  tha  looser  pari  that 
flies  off  from  tt ;  lest,  by  drawing  the  loose  part  of 
the  garment  ifsc,  you  sheuld  mistake  the  position 
otthefigvr^  aad  place  k  impmpeily.    1'2.  Kich 
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M,  when  judiciously  anil  *pBrinj;iy  used. 

brow,  rail  tu»aM  the  oO>e  and  Wer  the  .ye^  »l 

nsiimee  coatributc  tu  tbe  beamy  ot  <lra- 

the  muuth  riica  Uiat  way-       It  is  to  be  oiaenti 

But  such  ora«inenli  are  far  brli-".-  thMilii;- 

al.o,  that  the  mouUi  it  the  part  of  (be  h«  ahidi 

Dgflli or heiisenly  figures ;  1faeg>«adeurof 

more  particularl^r  e»prest«  ibe  emotlooi  ofHn 

lappiiei  ought  rather   to  ouniiFt  in  the 

and  nobleaau  of  Ihe  fL^lds  than   in  the 

fall,  at  tlw  corner) ;  -h>-n  it  ia  at  cue,  (he  r«<un 

of  the  mouth  arc  elCTHieil ;  and  irhea  it  bisu 

id   flying   drapniei    Bre   proper  only  to 

n  •tniD(  motion,  di  in  the  wind  :  but  whan 

the  middle. 

D  place,  and  trte  from  riolenl  action,  theiv 

"  The  head  (laya  M.  De  Piles)  cnnlril>u<r^  nt.ic 

_.  .      ;olhe  exprtjiiun  iif  I      ,         .   _. 

trait  and  th"  lall  of  Ibe  futdi,  they  may  parti  of  Ihe  budy  put  tuf ether.     Tbute  •<  psinldj 

mil  grace  and  dignity.     Thoa  much  for  can  only  show  aomafew  psitiout,  but  the  hmln- 

eiamples  uf  which,  ai  veil  as  of  humiui  preuea  them  all.     Some,  hawenr,  are  tnute  pK»- 

unilibepMciuii^,  we  havesiien  inPUIa  liaily  enpresi^ed  by  il  thaoOthiTt:  >■  huaiilitf,lif 

goulline  sketehr*  from   Rophael's  Car-  hanging  ii   down;    arru^anfi-,  by  lifting  il  DTI 

■'■- "-' ndnessof  Elyoms  the  suicerer,  nnd  lunguichmenl,  by   ioPlininii  il  on   one  tide;  lad 


j1  preacbingat  Athena.     Sec  Cat 
SaCT.  X.  Of  the  Effieti  of  Jhi  Pasii. 


■  uprighl,  Sieil,  and  iliff  betwer 


uj  tne  i:j,>eu  q,  t«  ro««-w.  .houlder..     The  head  .]»  be^t  ^ot..  -or  >..|f  - 

Thepaisiom,  »«yi  M.  L'^Bfiin,  arc  molinns  of  cations,  thrraiB,iuililiiw,priJ',  loTr,  liairit.joi, 

tlie  w^ul,    eitbet  upon    htr    purjuniB    "hat  ilie  lod  giiff       Tim   whole  faee.  and  eteiy  fi-alun, 

judges  ti>  ba  'Of  her  good,  or  shunning  what  the  coniriiiuiei  somctbing:  npeeially  the  eyn;  •licl. 

thinks  hurtful   lo  her;  and  f'uiuinoniy,  wliatever  as  Cirerosayt,  ve  the  ■iuduw*  o^  the  aoul.    Il* 

•ome  action  in  the  body.      Il  is,  thriefoie,  ueue*-  picftsur^,  lauguisbing,    scorn,  KFirtriiy,  aiihlsM 

sary  for  a  paiuier  lu  kuov  which  are  Ihe  dilfereut  odmirution,  and  anger;  lo  vhirh  one  nii[l:i  M 

•etinni  in  llie  bixly  that  express  ihe  aervral  pa>-  joy  and  grief,  if  they  did  not  proceed  morrpsiiiai' 

siona  of  the  soul,  and  bow  to  delincait  ihroi.  M.  larly  from  Itie  eye-linmra  and  iniiuth  ,  bet  uMa 

Le  Btun  ha«beeri  extremely  happy  in  eiprewiug  Ibuse  two  pauiom  fall  in  also  with  th'  l.ini'lu|tcf 

many  of  tho  pastiuns,    and  Ihe  learner  cannot  the  «v^',  the   harioony  will  lie  ti-id'lir'ut.    bl 

atudy  any  thin)[  better  than  Ihe  examples  which  thwigh  ihe  pasxious  nf  the  loul  ace  aii.tt  tiaiHilt 

Jie  liai  left  ua  of  them.     Howe>er,  as  M.  Da  Pile*  Ihe  lines  and  features  of  the  foe.-,  Ih*y  uftsa  * 

justly  observes,   il  is  absurd  a.  well  as  impussibla  quire  the  as  list  ance  also  oE  the  other  paiuoflkt 

to  pretend  to  give  such  particular  demonstraliana  body.     Without  the  hani^a,  f>r  in  •lance,  all  aedM 

of  them  M   to    fia    their   eiprcsiion    lo  certain  Is  weak  antlimperfi'ct;  tlx'ir  molioni,  whiekut 

atrukei,  which  the  paiiiler  abould  be  obliged  lo  altroBi  infinite,  create  nnmbrrleis  EiprcHiaDf;H 

make  use  uf   as   essential    and    invariable  lules.  i«  by  thcmtlwiwe  deaiie,  hope,  promijK,nll,)ad 

This,  ss^s  he,  would  be  depiiting  ihe  art  uf  Ihat  buck:   l]iey  are  Ihe  inrtrumenta  of  thnaleaisi. 

•xcellcntiariety  of  ezpreisioii  which  has  no  olher  prayer,  hurror,  and  praise  j  by  them  aeapprOM, 

principle  than  divenit;  of  ims^ioatlon,  the  num-  condema,  refuse,   adml^   fear,  ask  ;  expims  ssr 

tier  of  which  is  infinite.     The  same  passion  may  joy  and  grief,  our  doubts,  regrets,  pain,  and  adah 

fce  finely  expressed   several  ways,  each  yielding  rslinn.     In  a  word,  it  may  be  said,  as  ihe;!  iirik" 

trHre  or  less  pleasure  in  prupuriiuo  to  the  paint-  langiinpe  uf  the  dumb,  that  ihiy  cnniribi'i'F  iioti 

.rr's  undertMuJjIig    and    the    i(ii:i:IJtor')  ductru-  JilUe  lo  speak  a  language  oumniun  tu  nil  natiuu, 

ineot.  which  is  Ihe  language  of  painling.      But  to  mj 

Though  every  port  ot  the  fece  contributes  lo-  bow  these  part^  must  be  dispi«rd  fur  npreasiaf 

<vards  eipmiing  the  sentiments  of  tho  heart,  yet  the  various  pasiiun"  is  imposiible,  nor  can  osT 

the  eye-brow,  accordinj  to  M.  Le  Brim,  is  Ihe  eiact  rules  he  jiien  for  it,  both  because  thetaik 

.  .  .^ ...__, T.  ; i_  _..;j...i:.  .u..  l..  .:.  lusand  the  particelii 


Ihat  Ihe  pupil  of  the  eye,   by  its  Sre  and 

would  be  intinile, 
guided  in  this  by  h 
turn  of  his  own  stu 

very  wall  shows  the  agitation  of  the  soul, 
il  does  not  upreis  Ihe  kind  or  nature  of 
a^iUtion  i  whereas  the  motion  of  the  eye- 

Sect.  XI.   O/dra 
l.maynothei« 

ing  Floaeri,  Fnal,  Birdt,  Hi. 

proper  for  the  learner  noele 

browdiBeTSaccordingas  IhepasBionachangi' their  proce«l   in    making    some    atleoipta  at  diawitt 

nature.     To  eipreas  a  simple  pas  i  ion,  the  motion  flowers,  ftiiil,  birds,  beasts,  and  the  like;  not  only 

is  simple;  to  express  amiied  passion,  Ihemolioo  oa  it  will  be  a  m'lre  pleasing  employment,  bql  asit 

is  compound;  if  the  pasaiou  be  gcDlle,  the  motion  is  an  easier  task  than  the  drawing  uf  hands  aad 

is  gentle;  and  if  it  be  violent,  the  motion  is  so  feet,  and  other  parts  of  Ihe  human  body  whiekn- 

too.     Wemay  observe  fsirtber,  says  he,  thai  there  quirenot  only  more  care,  but  grraier  eiactoasand 

a™  two  kindsofelevationin  theeye-hrowi.    One,  nicer  judgmcni.     Very  few  rule*  or   initrqcticai 

ill  which  the  eye-brows  rise  up  in  the  middle;  this  are  requisite  upon  Itiis  heud  ;  the  bestthingtbe 

elevation  expresses  agreeable  sensations,  and  it  is  learner  can  do  is,  to  furnish  himself  with  good 

10  be  observed  that  then  the  mouth   lises  at  the  prints  or  drawings  by  way  of  examples,  atid  widi 

corners  :  anotber,  in  which  tho  eye-brows  rise  up  great  care  and  exactness  tu  copy  them.      If  it  ii 

at  the  ends,  and  fill  in  the   middle;  this  motioa  the  figure  of  a  beast,  begin  with  the  forahead,  aod 

denotes  bodily  pain,  and  then  Ihe  mouth  falls  at  draw  the  nose,  the  upper  and  under  jaw,  and  tiof 

the  corners.     In  laughter,  all  the  parts  agree;  for  at  the  throat.      Then  go  to  the  top  of  the  bead, 

Iheeye-broivs,  which  falltowardthemiddle  of  the  and  form  Ihe  ears,  neck,  back,  and  continuatht 

firehetd,  make  Ibe  noaa,  Ibe  mouth,  and  the  eyes,  line  till  you  have  given  the  full  shape  of  the  bot- 

-:aine  morton-     In  weeping,  the  mo-  lock.    Then  farai  Ihe  breaat,  and  mark  oat  the 

ipousd  and  eODlnry ;  for  the  eye-  legs  and  feet,  and  all  the  amallcr  parti.    And,  Im 
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nifth  it  with  the  proiwr  Khadowt.  It  it  not 
y  way  of  ornaiiH'iit,  to  givr  a  tmaU  iketi'h 
cipe ;  and  let  it  be  suitable  ami  natural  to 
•e  or  country  of  the  beast  you  dm\r.  Much 
le  may  he  sniH  with  n^scanl  to  birds.  Of 
s  well  ns  bracts  anil  other  Mibjert^,  the 
A'ill  tind  muny  e^ninplct  among  the  plates 
1  this  publirati«in. 

.XII.  Of  dnwi/tg  ijtnd$eapr9f  Buildrngt,  &^^ 

I  the  parts  of  drawing,  this  is  perhaps  tbe 
MrtuI  nnd  fieccMary,  at  it  is  what  every  mail 
ive  occatioD  for  ui  one  t-.ihe  or  another, 
ible,  (HI  the  '-put,  t>  tak«'  tin'  sketch  of  a 
Id&flf,  or  a  bruutiiul  prospect;  of  any  cu- 
rriduction  xf  art,  or  nncominon   appear- 

natUK  ;  is  rut  only  a  very  desirable  ac- 
I'lni-  '  t,  but  a  very  agreeable  amusement, 
niouutaiiis,  fiftlds,  wui>ds,  livi  r«,cataiact% 
owns,  castles,  hou«e^,  f  •rt.flcations»  ruins, 
:»oever  tlse  may  prefecnt  it*flf  to  view  on 
imeys  or  travel*  in  uur  own  or  foreit^n 
et,  may  be  thus  hrou?ht  home,  and  pns 
for  our  future  use,  either  in  business  or 
ation.  On  this  p^rt,  therefore,  more  than 
f  pains  should  be  tieiitowed. 
Irawing  contiistii  m  nicely  measuring  the 
es  of  each  part  of  the  pit-cc  by  the  eye.  In 
>  facilitate  this  let  the  learner  imagine  in 

mind,  that  the  piei-e  he  Copies  is  divided 
laret.  For  example  suppose  or  imagine 
emlicular  an*l  a  horizontal  line  crossing 
:ber  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  ^tm  are 
r  from ;  then  suppose  also  two  such  lines 
I  your  own  copy.  Observe  in  the  original, 
irts  of  the  design  those  lines  interse<'t,  and 
B  fall  on  the  same  parta  of  the  supposed 

the  copy :  we  say,  the  supposed  lines ; 
I  tbouirh  engravers,  and  others  who  copy 
eat  exactuests,  divide  both  the  copy  and 

into  many  squares  ;  yet  this  is  a  method 
ic  recommemied.  as  it  will  be  apt  lo  de- 
le  It-arner,  who  will  iaocy  himadf  »  tol^ 
ruficieot,  till  he  comes  to  draw  after  H- 
lere  these  helps  are  not  to  he  ha<1,  and  then 
perhaps  find  himself  miserably  defective  in 
mptf. 

is  to  draw  a  landscape  from  nature,  let  him 
(  station  on  a  rising  ^n^Hind,  where  he  will 
large  horizon  ;  and  mark  hii  tablet  into 
visions,  downwards  from  the  top  to  the 
;  and  divide  in  his  own  mind  the  landscape 

take,  into  three  divisions  alM.  Then  let' 
n  his  face  directly  opposite  to  the  midst  of 
'ixon,  keeping    his  body  fixed,  and  draw 

directly  tjeforc  his  eyes  upon  the  middle 

of  the  tablet;  then  turn  lii^  head,  hut  not 
y,  to  tlie  left  hand,  and  delineate  what  he 
here,  joining  it  properly  to  what  he  liad 
fore  ;  and,  lastfy,  do  the  same  by  what  ifi 
en  tfpon  his  right  hand,  laying'  down  every 
lactly  both  with  respect  to  distance  and 
ion.  Some  examples  an*  given  in  Piute  07* 
>ettartifts  of  late,  in  drawing  their  land- 
make  them  shoot  away  one  part  lower  than 
'.  Those  who  make  their  laodacapes  mount 
er  and  higher,  as  if  they  stood  at  the  bottom 
ill  to  take  the  prospect,  commit  a  great 
Jie  best  way  is  to  get  upon  a  ri&ing  ground, 
le  nearest  objects  in  the  piece  the  bigbeet. 
Me  that  are  farther  off  to  glance  awav 
id  lower,  till  they  come  almost  le\-el  with 

of  the  horizuPj  lessening  rv try  thing  prth 
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portionably  to  its  distance,  and  observing  also  to 
make  tbe  oliyecti  Ciinicr  and  lesa  dislinct  tbe  lisr- 
ther  they  are  removed  from  the  eye.  He  mast 
make  all  bis  lights  and  shades  fall  one  way,  ami  let 
every  thing  have  its  proper  motif>n:  as  tree* 
ahaktB  by  tbe  wind,  ttie  small  bonchs  bending 
more,  and  tbe  Inrge  ones  Irss :  water  a'iitated  by 
the  wind,  nad  dashing  against  »hip8  or  bonts  ;  oi 
falling  from  n  precipice  u|Hmrocka  and  sicunes, 
and  spirting  up  again  into  the  air,  and  sprinkling 
all  aboHt ;  clcnids  also  in  the  air,  now  gathered 
with  the  winds;  now  violently  condcn^  into 
hail,  rain,and  the  like :  always  remembering,  that 
whatever  motions  are  caused  by  tbe  wind  must  be 
mnde  all  to  mov«  the  same  way ,  because  the  wind 
can  blow  but  one  way  at  once.  Finally,  it  mubt 
be  observed,  that  in  order  to  attain  any  conudiT- 
ahle  proficiency  in  drawing,  ft  knowledge  of  per- 
spective is  a  'Solutely  necessary.  See  the  trea- 
tise on  that  subject. 

Drawing,  in  (ox  and  stag  hunting,  is  a 
term  implying  Karching  for  a  covert ;  it  being 
equivalent,  in  this  kind  of  sport,  to  the  term 
trying  fur  a  hare  in  hnre-huntin^. 

UHA'\V1NGRCX3M.  i.  (fr.nn  drair  and 
room.)  1.  The  room  in  which  compnny  as- 
bcmhles  at  court  iPupe).  2,  The  company 
assembled  there. 

DRAWN,  (participle  from  draw,)  I. 
Eaual ;  where  each  party  takes  his  own  stake 
{Addiion).  9.  With  a  sword  drawn  {Shak' 
speare).  3.  Open;  put  aside,  or  unclosed 
(,  Dry  den).  4.  Eviscerated  {Shakspeare).  b. 
Induced  as  from  some  motive  (JSpensery 

DttA'WWELL.  *.  {draw  and  fcelL)  A 
deep  well ;  a  well  out  of  which  water  it  drawn 
by  a  long  cord  {Crew). 

To  DRA\VL.  V.  n.  (from  dratr.)  To 
utter  any  thing  ui  a  slow  driveling  way 
{Pope). 

DRAY.  Dra'vcart.  f.  Cbfttjc,  Saxon.) 
The  car  on  which  beer  is  carried  (6'ay ). 

Dray.  In  natural  history.  A  squtrrel's 
deposit  for  its  young  ;  it  is  built  in  the  angular 
branches  of  a  tree,  and  resembles  the  nest  of  a 
magpye. 

URA^yHORSE.  s.  A  horse  which  draws  a 
dray  {Taller). 

DRA'YM  AX.  t.  One  that  attends  a  dray  or 
.gCart  {South). 

DRAY1X>N,  a  town  in  Shropihire,  whh  a 
market  on  Wednesdays.  Lat.  b'i.  54  N. 
Lon.  S.  «2  W. 

Drayton  (Michael),  an  English  poet, 
born  in  Warwickshire  tn  15f)3.  He  received 
his  education  at  Oxford,  but  never  took  a  de- 
gree. In  1593  he  pnblished  a  collection  of 
pastorals,  entitled,    fhe  Shepherd's  Garland, 


Description  of  England,  which  is  very  accu- 
rate. He  died  in  l(i3l,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  abbey.  His  works  were  re-print- 
ed in  1748,  in  one  volume  folio. 

DRA'ZEL.  9.  (from  drosfeste,  French.)  A 
low,  mean,  worthleu  wench  {Hudibras). 

DREAD,  i.  C^fia'b,  Saxon.)  J.  Fear ;  ter- 
rour;  affright 5  horrour  {Tiiloison);    s.  Ha- 
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liiujlicai;  awe  (Gweisi).  3.  Thepersnoor 
Ihing  feared  {Prior). 

Drtad,  u;s  Dr.  Cogao,  is  a  decree  of  per- 
Runeiit  leari  an  habiiuBl  and  piiiful  apprc- 
hention  of  some  irriiiendous  ercni,  which  may 
be  too  ieniot£  la  exGiiti  either  (at,  constema- 
,  lion,  or  terror,  ll  kce|is  ih«  miod  in  a  perpe- 
taal  alarm;  in  an  eager  wilchfulnesi  b(  crer; 
ciicuDiMHnce  thai  heart  any  telalion  lolhe  e\il 
apprehendnl.  It  is  obviou*  ihat  thu  itroiig 
Bitd  painful  sflectioLi  canDot  be  the  result  or 
lh«  reiidiie  ot  tear,  in  ihe  smne  manner  u  m- 
tiifaction  may  he  Ihe  rnult  of  joy,  and  me- 
iMicholyof  the  traniporli  of  sorrow;  beciusc  it 
u  not  suscepiibleof  a  retrospect.  When  the  evil 
is  arrived,  the  dread  of  that  evil  u  reuiovird  ; 
though  the  aflbction  luay  become  attached  to 
Bome  pi;rnieioui  consequences,  that  may  potji- 
blyfodow.  (TrtaiiKiivthePaiswnt.p.  lOS.) 
Dr£ad.  a.  {Xt«eu,  SaxoD.)  1.  Terrible; 
frightful  (d/i//an}.  2.  Awful;  v<;[i«rabk  in 
"'     ■  ■  '        degree  (jlfi/;<.«). 

a.  «.  a.  tfrom  the  iMun.)    To  fear 
.     .  .    _  __jive  degree  (ffuif). 
To  Dbeab.  v.  n.   To  be  in  fear  (.Deul.). 
DRHA'DKR.    ».    One  iha  hve.  iu  feat 
(.Swiji). 

DKEA'DFUL.  o.  idnad  and  full.)  I, 
Terrible  ;  frightful ;  formidable  {Glanvitle). 
e.  Awful  i  venerable  ((uficsii). 

DRElA'DFtlLLY.  ad.  Tcrtibly  j  frichu 
fi%.  '        * 

DREA'DFULNFJiS.  ».  Tcrribleowi ; 
(ri»hlfulne»  (Hateu-UI). 

DRE.A'DLESNliSS.  s.  Fearlesucsi;      in- 
pidity  ;   uiidauiilednesi  (Sidufnl. 
DKEA'DLKSS.  u.  (from  <iread.1  Feulow; 
unnffrighted  |  Intrepid  [Spew-r'). 

DREAM.  *.  (rfi-oom, Dutch.)  I.  A  phan- 
tasm of  sleep  i  the  thoughts  of  a  sleciiiiig  man 
(Drudfii).  S.  An  idle  fancy  ;  a  wild  cuiiceic 
iSt'okspcartX 

ToDream.!..  r,.(from.he„oun.l  i.  Tu 
have  the  representation  of  something  id  steep 
(Taller).  2.  Totbinlc;  toimaaine  (Bnrrjrf). 
3.  Tothink  idly  {Smith),  4.  To  be  sluggish; 
lo'viUnDriideii]. 

To  Dr  E  AM.  ti.  0.  To  see  in  a  dream  (i>ru.). 
~  DREA'MER.  s.  (from  dream.)  1.  Ooe  ' 
who  hat  dreams  (Locke).  2,  An  idle  fanciful 
man  ;  a  visionary  (SAoiiprore).  3.  A  toope; 
a  nun  lost  in  wild  ima/pualioo  (Prior).  4.  A 
tlumrd ;  an  idler. 

nBEA'MLESS.  a.  Free  from  dreami 
(Camd>-tt). 

DREAMS  fiirm  a  most  interesting  arwl  cut- 

rioui  part  of  the  phsooniena  atleiiilinB  ileep. 

With  rn|wct  la   thete,   the  thrc*    following 

<|ueitiansniarhef»*p«M<l.     Firtt;  what  i>  iho 

state  of  lite  mind  la  ileep  i  or,  in  other  woidt, 

what  Giciilties  then  continue   to  operate,  and 

what  faculties  an   then  suspended  i   Secoiut' 

ly  ;  hnw  far  do  out  drtsams  appear  to  be  inBu- 

cnccU  by  our  bodily  sensatifuis  i  utd  in  wbat 

respecli  dn  th«y  vary,  according  to  thediflcrent 

'O*  of-tnt  body  in  hcaltk,  and  in  tich- 

■inllj ;  what  U  ()ic  chai^  which 

CCS  on  th»c  parts  of  the  body,  with 
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which  our  mental  operations  arc 


diaiely  connected ;  and  how  does  this  ciiiiw 
onerale,  in  diversifying,  so  remarkably,  ue 
ptiKuQtnina   which  our   minds  then  exhibit. 


'« 


^o*«   of    which   we  a  . ... 

our  waking  hours?  Of  ihcse  three  quotibas, 
the  fini  belongs  to  the  philosophy  of  live 
human  mind,  and  is  tliat  to  which  wc 
shall  here  |iriacipa.ll^  confine  ourKlve*.  The 
second  is  more  particularly  intereuinz  to  the 
medical  enquirer,  and  may  be  con^ioFrtd  in 
another  plucc.  (See  Sleep.)  The  Uutd 
scents  to  relaie  to  a  subject  which  is  placed  b^ 
yoMil  the  reach  of  ibe  human  f^cnltiei. 

From  very  careful  and  repealed  enquiij,  il 
appears,  tbut  in  dreaming  we  are  not  coiuciottt 
at  being  asleep :  that  to  a  pertoa  diciimtiig,btt 
dreams  >eem  realities :  that  though  il  be  on* 
certain  whether  mankind  are  all  liable  to 
dreams,  yet  it  it  well  known  that  ihey  arc  itot 
all  equally  liable  lo  dream  :  thai  ihc'naliuref 
a  penon'sdreaiiu  tiepcndsin  some  meaiuKon 
his  habits  of  action,  and  en  tho  circiamtunen 
of  hislife;  ihat  the  stale  of  the  health  t<ia,WMl 
the  manner  in  which  the  vital  functions  ait 
carried  on,  have  a  powerful  influence  in  deltt- 
mining  the  character  of  a  person's  dretou: 
that  in  sleep  and  in  dieamiiig,  thesmaoaic 
either  absolutely  inactive,  or  neatly  w>  ;  that 
such  concerns  aa  wc  have  been  very  devplj  ia* 
terested  in  during  ilic  preceding  day,  arc  ray 
likely  to  retuiu  upon  our  uiintb  in  dtmnaia 
the  honts  of  rest  :  that  dreams  may  he  render 
cd  prophetic  of  future  eveuic  ;  and  thenSxe, 
wlternver  wc  ha\e  such  evidence  of  their  ba(> 
iua  been  prophetic  at  wc  would  accept  on  any 
other  oecdiion,  we  cannot  rcaMnably  reject  the 
llcton  accoimicif  its  absurdity  i  but  tbaiifcty 
do  not  apfejr  to  have  been  actually  such,  ia 
those  instances  in  which   the  •uperstiiion  of 

tl...-nji,      ,      '  ..'i.  .,'   .      .'.     .  .',',  .'ii^the 

same  h^hi  by  the  vulgar  amoug  ounclrM; 
and,  IhsiIv,  that  dreaming  ii  not  apheooiueMa 
peculiar  to  human  nature,  but  commoa  le 
mankind  with  tbt  brute*. 

According  to  Wolfe  erery  dreain  tahei  lit 
'  rise  from  some  seitsation,  and  is  continued  by 
the  tuccessionof  phantasDH  in  the  mind.  Ha 
reasons  are,  that  when  we  dream  w«  inngiiM 
something,  or  the  mind  produce*  phanlaaoit; 
but  no  phantasm  can  arise  in  the  miod, 
without  a  previous  sensation  :  hence,  nei- 
ther can  a  dream  arise  without  tome  p» 
vioui  sensation.  He  obiierves  farther,  thtf 
thouch  it  be  certain  a  priori,  ftsm  the  aatioe 
of  Ine  imagination,  that  dreaua  iiHHt  bo- 
gin  by  some  seiMalioo,  yet  that  it  ia  rtot  tatf  ■ 
confirm  this  hy  eiperience;  it  being  o(icndi£> 
fieuh  to  distrn^ish  llioac  slight  seiMMtom, 
which  give  rise  to  dreams.  From  phantasm*, ar 
object!  of  imagination.  Yet  this  is  not  im> 
possible  in  some  cases,  as  when  the  weak 
semation  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  a  dream  g)V 
dually  becoiucssltooger,  soas  Input  .in«nd  to  i(( 
as  it  often  haupcM  in  un^y  atuf  paioftil  «flr 
■ationi.    Wolf  I^h»l.  Empit.  §  183. 
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We  have  an  essay  on  thii  subject  by  M.  dreams  are  prompteJl  by  separate  immaterial 
»nney,  in  the  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  de  Bcrlio,  beinjjs ;  an  opinion  wbich  was  advanced  long 
n.  ib  p,  3ltl.     He  expressly  adopts  Wolfe's    ago  by  tUc  heathens,  and  maintained  very  gf - 


Formey 
ton 


propo«iii  n  aljove  mentioned,  that  every  dream  uerally,  and  applied  to  a  species  of  divination. 

bcuna  by  a  sensation,  and  is  continued  by  a  He  contends,  that  the  phantasm,  or  what  is 

tenet  of  acts  of  imagination,  or  of  phantasms ;  properly  called  the  vision,  is  not  the  work  of 

and  that  the  cause  of  this  series  is  to  be  found  the  soul  itself,  and  that  it  cannot  be  the  effect 


be  tupemaiural,  which  cither  do  not  beain  by    of  Ureamiiig,  in  hit  Enquirv  into  the  Nature 
tentation,  or  are  not  continued  by  the  law  of    of  t'le  human  Soul,   vol.  li.  3d  edit.  1745. 


the  imagination.  '  Thib   theory,   however,  notwithstanding   the 

This  opinion  is  as  ancient  as  Aristotle,  who  sreat  ingenuity  with  which  it  is  urged,  is  far 

expressly  asserted,  that  a  dream  it  only  the  from  being  plausible.     It  leads  us  entirely  be- 

fsYTM-^M.  or  appearance  of  things,  arisini;  from  >'oimI  the  limiu  of  our  knowledge ;  requires  us 

the  previous  motions  excited    in   the    brain,  to  believe  without  evidence ;  is  unsupported  by 

and  remaining  after  the  objects  are  removed,  any  analogy ;  ond  creates  dilficultiet  still  more 

Hobbes    has    adopted    this     hypothesis:     he  inexplicable  than  those  which  it  has  been  pro- 

ascribes  different  dreams  to  different  distempers  posed  for  the  purpose  of  removing.     Until  it 

of  the  body,  and  whimsically  enough  observes,  ap|>ear  that  our  dreams  cannot  possibly  be  pro- 

that  lying  cold  breedeth  dreams  of  fear,  and  duced  without  the  interference  of  other  spiri- 

raisetn  the  thought  and  iniMc  of  some  fearful  tual  agents,  possessing  such  influence  over  our 

ofcjecu     Thus  he  accounts  [or  that  which  was  minds  as  to  deceive  ut  with  fancied  joys,  and 

in  reality  the  waking  vision  of  Brutus,  which  involve  us  in  imaginary  afflictions,  wa  cannot 

addressed  him  the  night  before  the  battle  of  reasonably  refer  them  to  such  a  cause.   Besides, 

Philippi.    "  I  am,  Brutus,  thine  e\fi  genius ;  from  the'facu  which  have  been  suted  at  well 


but  tnoa  shah  see  me  asain  near  Philippi.*'  known  concerning  dreams,  it  appears  that  their 

And  Mr.  Locke,  though  he  does  not  exprcMly  nature  de(iends  lN»th  on  the  state  of  the  human 

declare  how  dreams  are  excited  during  sleep,  body  and  on  that  of  the  mind.    But,  were 

teemt   to   ascribe   the  perfection  of  rational  they  owing  to  the  agenc^r  of  other  spiritual  be- 

thinkin|$  to  the  body ;  and  traces  their  orisih  ings,  how  could  they  be  influenced  by  the  stale 

to  previous  sensations,  when  he  says,  "  The  of  the  body  ?    They  must  be  strange  spiritual 

dreamt  of  sleeping  men  arc  all  made  up  of  the  beings  which  depeiid  in  such  a  miinuer  on  the 

wakii^  man*s  ideas,  though  for  the  most  part  state  of  our  corporeal  frame ;  it  were  surely 

oddly  put  together.**  He  urges  i lie  incoherence,  better  to  deny  ihein  existence  at  all,  than  to 

frivotousness,  and  absunlity  of  many  of  our  place  them  in  such  a  dependence. 
dreamt,  at  well  at  by  the  'sup|)Osed  fact  that        Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  in  endeavouring 

•ome  skep  without  dreaming,  as  objections  to  to  deduce  principles  which  shall  account  for 

the  notion  that  men  think  always  :  so  Dr.  the  pha^nomena  of  dreams,  remarks  that  in 

Hartley  explains  all  the  phaeuomena  of  the  sleep  those  operations  of  the  mind  are  suspend- 

imi^nation  by  hit  theory  of  vibrations  and  cd,   which  oenend  on  our  volition:  he  then 

■ttociatiqpt.    Dreams,  he  says,  are  nothing  says,  that  if  the  suspension  of  our  voluntary 

but  the  inaginationt  or  reveries  of  sleeping  operations  in  sleep  be  admitted  as  a  fact,  tlicre 

men,  and  they  are  deducible  from  three  causes,  are  only  two  suppositions  which  can  be  ad. 

viz.  the  iuinretsions  and  ideas  laiely  received,  vancod  concerning  its  cause.    The  one  is,  that 

and  particularly  those  of  the  preceding  day,  the  tiie  power  of  volition  is  suspended ;  the  other, 

state  of  the  body,  and  particularly  of  the  sto-  that  the  will  loses  its  influence  over  those  fa- 

mach  and  brain,  and  asaociation.     Obt.  on  cnltiet  of  the  mind,  and  those  mem bert  of  the 

Man,  vol.  i.  §  5.  p.  383,  &c.  body,  which,  during  our  waking  hourt,  are 

DienocritMs   md    Lucretius    account    for  subjected  to  itt  authority.    Now,  it  may  be 

dreamt,  by  supposing  that  spectres  and  simu-  shewn  that  the  former  is  not  consistent  with 

lacra  of  corporeal  things,  constantly  emitted  fact ;  whence  the  latter  seems  to  follow  as  a 

from  thenu  and  float ing  up  and  down  in  the  necessary  consequence.     Hence  it  is  inferred, 

air,  come  and  attauU  the  soul  in  sleep.     Lu-  that  all  our  mental  operations  wlueh  are  inde- 

creL  De  Rer.  Nat.  lib.  iv.  pendent  of  our  will,   may  continue   during 

Those  who  have  maintained  the  ctsential  sleep;  and  that  tlie  phenomena  of  dreaming 

difimoce  between  soul  and  body  have  solved  may,  periiap,  he  produced  by  tliese,  divcrsi- 

the  common  pbsoomena  of  dreams  by  the  ficd  in  their  apparent  effects,  in  consequence 

union  of  these  two  substances,  and  the  neces-  of  the  sus|iension  of  our  voluntary  powers, 

tary  connection  arising  thence  between  ideas  Two  obvious  consequences  follow:   ].  That 

in  the  mind  and  certain  motions  in  the  body,  when  we  are  asleep,  the  suceett'ion  of  our 

or  in  tbote  p«rlt  more  immediately  united  to  thoughts,  in  so  far  at  it  depends  on  the  Iaw5 

the  aoul :  whilst  others,  who  have  denied  the  of  association,  may  be  carried  on  b«  tlie  opera- 

exitlenee  of  matter,  account  for  them  in  the  tion  of  the  umc  unknown  cautes  Dy  which  it 

same  manner  as  for  our  other  ideas,  which  may  is  produced  while  we  are   awake;    anil  9. 

not  ba.imprQperlT  called  ii  ikigii  jiimm  that  the  order  of  onr  thoughtt*  in  these  two 

The  acute  Andrew  Baxter  amrmt,  that  ow  tUta  of  mu  mia^  must  Lc  vci^  dv^tenx  \  \u- 
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asmuch  j9  in  ihe  one  ii  depeads  solely  on  the 
tiwi or attociilion  ;  and  in  (he  uiher,  on  thtse 
lawi  combined  wiih  our  nwn  volunlflry  exer- 
'liont.  TuTviiice  the  aammenl  of  these  con- 
eluiiotis  niih  Inith,  Pit'ressar  Siewart  shewg, 
IM,  that  the  luccesslon  of  nor  thoughts  in  ileep 
i*  reflated  bv  the  tame  etneral  kwb  of  aao- 
Ciatioii,  10  which  it  it  suTiJecled  while  we  are 
,kwake;  and,  ediy,  that  the  circumitances 
which  diicrimiiiate  dreaming froai  uur  waking 
thoughTs,  are  inch  ai  must  neccsurily  arise 
from  ihc  (uipeniion  of  the  influence  of  the 
will.  Thi>  theory  explaiiii  very  well  what 
many  peraoni  think  the  mojt  injaterious  of  all 
.i. — : . jjijj   j^,(f,  dreaming. 


).  the 
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an  inaccurBcy  which  often  gives  lo  a  single 
initsnt  Ihe  appeamnce  of  days.  The  rapidity 
of  thought  it  at  all  limcB  such,  that.  In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  a  crowd  of  ideas  may  pau 
before  u»,  to  which  it  would  ret^uire  a  long  di(' 
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may  be  conceived,  which  it  would  require  days 
lo  realize.  But,  in  sleep,  the  conceptions  of 
the  mind  are  mistaken  for  realities  ;  and  there- 
fare  our  estimates  of  time  will  be  formed,  not 
according  to  our  experience  b(  the  rapidity  of 
thoushi,  but  accordinfc  lo  our  experience  of 
the  time  requisite  for  realitin^  what  we  con- 
c«iTe.  For  a  more  ample  detail  of  this  theory, 
MG  Stewart's  Elcmenls  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Ihe  Human  Mind,  pp.  338.  34H,  and  note  O, 
p|).  568,  a??.  Scealso  this  subjrPL  resumed  ai 
connected  with  other  phaBnomenn,  and  an  il- 
lusctalion  of  Mr.  Good's  theory  as  con- 
tained in  his  Iraoslation  of  Lucroiim,  in  the 
atiicle  Sleep. 

DREAR,  a.  (bneopij,  Saxon,  dreary.) 
Mournful  (  dismal ;  sorrowful  (MiUon). 

DRE'ARIHEAD.  1.  Horcour;  dismali 


(Spfn 


DRE'ARIMENT.  1.  {from  dreanj.)  Obso- 
letc.  1.  Sorrow  i  dismaloess  i  melancholy 
iSpenier).   S.  Hurrour;  dread  ;  lerroor  (Spcn- 

DRE'ARY.  a.  Cspeopij,  Sanon.]  1 .  Sor- 
rowful ;  dielressful  {Sptaicr).  2.  Gloomy; 
dismal ;  horrid  {Prior'). 

DREDGE,  s.  A  kind  of  net  CCarcw). 

To  Dredse.  v.  a.  To  catch  with  a  net 
{'Catfr). 

DHE'DGER.  ».  One  who  fishes  with  a 
drcdee. 

DRE'GGINESS.  ...  (from  drrsgy.)  Ful- 
ness  of  drera  or  lees  ;  foulness ;  feculence. 

DRE'GGISH.  n.  (from  dregs.)  Foul  with 
lees  i  feculent  (ffarv»j). 

DRE'GGY.  a.  (from  drfgs.)  Coiiiaining 
dregs  ;  consisting  of  dregs ;  muddy ;  feculent 
(ft-y/r). 

DREGS.  J,  (■enerteii.  Saion.)  1.  The  se- 
(limenl  of  liquors ;  the  Ites ;  the  grounds;  the 
feculence  (Sandys^.  S.  Any  ihing  by  which 
puriiy  is  corrujilfd  {Bacon).  3.  Dross ;  sweep- 
ings i  refuse  (Rogns). 

To  DREIN.  1;.  n.  To  empty ;  to  drain 
iSaulhrrn). 

To  DRENCH.  V.  a.  (cjiencan,  Saion.)  I. 
To  wuh  i  to  soak  j  10  steep  (JVilfan).    2,  To 
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saturate  with  drink  or  moisture  iSAdJi^riofV 
3.  To  phytic  by  violence  {Martimfr). 

Dbekcu.  1.  (from  the  verb.)  I-  Adrai^b. 
a  Bwill  (Millon).  2.  Physic  for  a  Una 
{Shakspeare).  3.  Physic  that  must  he  p<o 
by  violence  {K.  ChaiUa).     4.  A  cbaDnil  ii 

Drench,  or  Dmtix.  Any  medical  co(» 
posilion  prepared  in  a  liquid  form,  and  pta 
10  horses  or  cattle  for  ihe  cure  of  diiian 
Some  distinction,  howeier,  is  geiMnll*  mat 
between  these  two  terms,  it  being  the  cusum 
to  say,  drink  for  a  huisc,  drench  for  a  m. 
They  are  given  wiih  a  hora,  sold  by  HiUiei 
and  collar-makers  for  this  purpose. 

DRE'N'CHER.  j.  (from  drmch)  1.  Ow 
that  (lips  or  sleeps  any  Ihing.  3.  One  tla^ 
gives  physic  by  force. 

DREKT.  pBTiicipU.  Drenched  (iifi*iur' 

DRESDEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  airfo- 
pilal  of  Saxony.  It  is  divided  by  the  Elbe  iro 
the  Old  and  New  Town,  which  are  joiDd» 
gether  by  a  bridge 685  paces  long.  Boihtmnb 
are  surrounded  by  strong  fortifications:  ban- 
ever,  it  was  taken  by  the  king  of  Prusiii  ii 
1745,  but  was  soon  restored,  in  coiueciuiia 
of  a  peace  between  him  and  the  then  dedot. 
All  the  houses  arc  built  of  free-&tone,  am!  in 
almost  all  of  the  same  heijihl.  Tbtie  a  a 
ma^nihceut  church  for  the  RiHnan  Caibite 
which  stands  between  the  Elbe,  ihe  bridft, 
and  the  ensile  ;  and  there  are  so  nnsny  pabns. 
that  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  lu  Go- 
many.  BEfoie  the  place  where  they  U^ 
guard,  in  the  New  Town,  is  an  eriueitrian  la- 
tiie  of  Augustus  II.  lookioe  toward  PdUoI. 
Lai.  51.  ON.     Lon.  13.  50  E- 

To  DRESS.  V.  a.  frfrmer,  French)  I.Ti 
clothe;  to  invest  with  cloiho  iDruJfB).  1 
To  clothe  pompously  or  elegantly  (TafU')-  j. 
To  adorn  ;  to  deck  ;  to  embellish  {OaraiKi)- 
i.  Til  (Wicr  a  wound  with  medicatnenis  {Win- 
To  curry  f  10  rub  3  hotse  (rayl*^ 
i.  To  rectify ;  to  adjust  (AfiUon).     7.  To  pn- 


pare  for  any  |iurpose  (ifor/iniei-).  8.  To  lim, 
to  fit  any  ifiing  for  ready  use  ;_JUoTtimtr).   } 
victuals  for  ilie  table  IDrydeu). 


ig  for  ready  use  ;_JUoTtimtr). 

1  prepare  victuals  for  ihe  table  {Dryden) 

UsESS.  r.  (from  the  verb.)  1.  Clotha 
garment ;  habit  (Gnu.  of  Tongue').  S.  Spka- 
did  clothes;  habit  of  ceremony  (Clar.)  '•- 
The  skill  of  adjusiins  dress  ( Popt). 

DREJSSER.  >.  (from  <^i>.)  I.  One  ef 
ployed  in  polling  on  the  cinthcs  and  adomi^ 
the  person  of  another  {Dryden'i.  S.  One^ 
ployed  in  regulating,  trimming,  m  wfitifiv 
any  thing  (Lii^e).  2.  The  bench  inaEM* 
on  which  meat  is  d rest  or  prepared  btd*^ 
ble(Sici//). 

DRESSING,  t.  (from  i£w».)  Theapffca- 
tion  mnilc  lo  n  sore  (fni«ntan). 

DRE'SSINGROOM.  *.  The  ww  i> 
which  cimhea  arc  put  on  (.Siej/l). 

»Rh:ST.  part,  (from  ifr«s.) 

DKEUX,  a  town  in  the  depailmcflt  ^ 
Enre  and  Loire,  and  late  province  of  Be*sK> 
in  France,  llhasa  targe  manufacture  ofdi<^ 
Lat.  48.  44  N.     Lon.  I.96E. 

TbDRlB.  ('.  a.  To  crop;  to  cut  off  (Of- 
itn). 
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n  DRraBLE.  v.fi.  (from  drif.)    l.To  way  it  only  called  drift  in  a  ttorm ;  aod  wlicfi 

fidl  in  drops  {Wo^dwmrd).    ft.  To  tall  weakly  it  blows  so  ▼ebcmeotly  as  to  prevent  her  from 

and  skiwlv  {Shakipemrt).    3.  To  slaver  as  a  carrying  auy  sail,  or  at  least  restrains  her  to 

child  or  ideot.  such  a  portion  of  uil  as  may  be  necessary  to 

TV  Dai'BBLf.  t.  a.  To  throw  down  in  keep  her  sufficiently  inclined  to  one  side,  that 

dims  {Sw\ft).  she  may  not  be  dismasted  by  the  violent  la-> 

DR13LET.  1.   (from  dribble)    A  small  bouring  produced  by  the   turbulence  of  the 

MUD  ;  odd  money  in  a  sum  {Drydem).  sea. 

DUrER.  s.  (irom  dry.)  That  which  has  the        Dtf  ft-sail,  a  sail  used  otider  water,  veer* 

qnality  of  absorbing  moiiturei  a  desiccative  ed  out  right  ahead   by  sheets,  as  other  saib 

CBocMi).  are.     It  serves  to  keep  the  ship's  head  ricbt 

DRIFT.  1.  (from  drive,)    1.  Force  impel-  upon  the  sea  in  a  storm,  and  to  hinder  her 

Imt ;  impulse  (Soa/A).    €.  Violence ;  course  driving  too  fast  in  a  current. 
iSgtenser).    3.  Any  thing  driven   at  random        To  DRILL,  t.  a.  (dri//«fi,  Dutch.)     l.To 

ilhyden),  4.  Any  thing  driven  or  born  along  pierceany  thing  with  a  drill  (Moxon).    2.  To 

in  a  body  {Pepe).     5.  A  storm;  a  shower  perforate;  tokwre:  to  pierce  (£/ocA««fe).  3. 

iS^akspeart).    6.  A  heap  or  stratum  of  any  To  make  a  hole  (JIacon).  4.  To  delay  ;  loput 

matter  thrown  togethar  by  the  wind.    ?•  Ten-  off  {Addison).    5.  To  draw  from  step  to  step 

dency,  or  aim  of  action  (Dante/).    8^  Scope  (SoaM).  6.  To  drain;  to  draw  slowly  (TAom* 

of  a  discourse  CTiiiotton),  joa).    ?•  To  form  to  arms  {Hud%bf$\. 

ToDrift.  V.  a.  (from  the  noun.)     1.  To        Drill,  j.   (from  the  verb.^  I.  A  pointed 

drive;  to  urge  alonK  (£//tO*    S.  To  throw  to-  instrument    with    which    holes    are    bored 

gather  on  heaps (TacMiaoa).  {BayU),    9,  An  ape;  a  baboon  {Locke).  3. 

Drift,  Shoot,  or  Thrust  of  an  arch,  A  small  dribbling  brook  ;  arill  {Samdyi). 
die  posh  or  force  which  it  exerts  in  the  direc-        Drill,  in  mechanics,  a  small  instrument 

tion  of  the  length  of  the  bridge.     It  arises  from  lor  making  such  holes  as  punches  will  not  con- 

thc  gravitation  of  the  stones  of  the  arch,  which,  veniently  serve  for.    Drills  are  of  various  sites, 

bong  kept  from  descending  by  the  cohesion  of  and  are  chiefly  used  by  smiths,  tumen,  carpen<* 

the  arch,  and  the  resistance  of  the  pier,  exert  tart,  anci  coopers. 

their  force  in  a  lateral  or  horizontal  direction.        Drill,  or  Drill-rox,  a  name  given  to 

This  force  is  the  grater  as  the  arch  u  loirer,  an  instrument  for  sowing  land  in  the  new  me* 

€minis  paribus,  thod  of  horse-hoeing  husbandry. 

I>ript,  in  the  veterinary  vocabulary,  the       Drill-sowim,  a  method  of  sowina  grain 

act  of  driving  a  common :  a  ceremony  which  or  seed  of  auy  kind,  so  that  it  may  all  be  at  a 

takes  place  once,  twice,  or  thrice  a  year  (ae-  proper  depth  in  the  earth,  which  is  necessary 

eofdiog  to  the  custom  of  the  place),  to  insure  to  iu  producing  healthful  and  vigorous  pbnts. 

aixi  continue  the  privilege  of  the  lord  of  the  For  this  purpose  a  variety  of  drill-ploughs  have 

nuinor,  as  well  as  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  been  invented  and  recommended ;  biit  partly 

puishioners.    The  cattle  upon  the  commons  from  the  ex  pence  attrndina  the  purchase,  port- 

and  wastes  being  all  driven  to  some  particular  ly  from  the  complication  of  their  structure,  and 

•pot,  are  there  examined,  and  their  owners  as-  partly  from  the  attachment  of  the  illiterate 

eenaioed:  those  belonging  to  parishioners  (or  farmer  to  long  habits,  tbe:ie  excellent  schemes 

•och  as  have  right  of  common)  are  immediate-  for  diminishing  labour  have  not  received  that 

ly  liberated,  and  return  to  their  former  pas-  share  of  encouragement  to  which  they  seem 

tnrap ;  the  rest  being  the  property  of  aliens,  aititled.    Sec  Husbahdry. 
aie  impounded,  and  the  owner  is  fined  such        DRIMA.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 

wmm  as   may  be    thoiight  equitable   by   the  hexandria,  order  monogynia.     Corol  inferior, 

bailiff  of  the  manor.    No  owner  being  round,  campanuUie,  six-cleft,  with  revolute  segments ; 

the   beast    (whatever    it    be)    is    called    an  stamens  inserted  on  the  corol ;  stigma  caua- 

tatiay ;  it  is  usually  cried  three  times  in  the  tata.     Five  species,  all   Cape   plants,    with 

nearest  market-towns,  and   if    not  claimed  white  or  greenuh  flowers,  generally  nodding, 
srithin  twelve  months  and  a  day,  becomes        To  DIUNK.  v.  n.  pret.  drank,  or  dnnH  ; 

the  property  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.    This  part,  pass,  drunkor  drunken.    Cbfuncan,  Sax.) ; 

b  osoally called  drift  of  ike  forest',  though  I.  To    swallow   liquors;    to  quench    thirst 

it  as  oAien  ukes  place  upon  manors  where  (Tsy.).    8.   To  be  entertained  with  liqtiors, 

there  b  ix>  forest,  as  where  the  whole  U  forest  {Skak^eare).    3.  To  be  an  habitual  drunkard, 

land.  4.  To  Drivk/o.    To  wish  well  to  in  the  act 

Drift,  in  mining,  a  paisaae  cot  out  nnder  of  taking  die  cup  (Skaksptare}. 
the  earth,  betwixt  shaft  and  shaft,  or  turn  and        ToDai nk.  r.  a.     I.  To  swallow  :  applied 

torn;  or  a  passage  or  way  wrought  under  the  to  liquids  {Soutk).  9,  To  suck  up  ;  to  absorb 

!erth,  to  the  end  of  a  mecr  of  ground,  or  part  (Gay).  3.  To  take  in  by  an  inlet ;  to  hear ; 

fi  a  meer.  to  see  {Pope).    4.  To  act  upon  by  drinking 

Drift,  in  navigation,  the  an^c  which  the  {Somtk).  6.  To  make  drunk  {KiM). 
?neof  a  ship's  motion  makes  with  the  nearest        Drink.  #.  (from  the  verb.)  Liquor  to  be 

neridian,  wnen  she  drives  with  her  side  to  the  swallowed  {Milton),  9,  Liquor  of  any  parti* 

vind  and  waves,  and  is  not  governed  by  the  cular  kind  {Pkilifs), 

lower  of  the  helm  ;  it  also  impliet  the  distance       DRINK-MON£Y.  s.  Money  given  to  buy' 

rhieh  the  ship  driva  on  that  Una.    A  ibip*t  '" '  ^-»^'t — -^ 


D  R  I  D  R  I 

DRIfNKABLE.  a.   {from  drint.)  Potable,  wiih  immodcrale  qunniilici  of   drink  i: 

DRI'NKER.  I.    (fioin  drinli-)     One  llut  lime  ^  and  ihsLltiemoii  natunt  drink,  m 

drinki  loexcfas  i   adrui>li«nl  (Soiilh)-  muit  conducive  to  health,  vrilhoul  rxeepon. 

DRINKING,  ii  nnt    ■■    ■         '      '  '—  '-  - — - 


is  piiie 
DRl 


iRlNO,  8 


ufEuro^tanTn- 


tioni,  eiirntial  lo  liie  ,     ,         _.  _            .           , 

ecslion  of  food.     Allhmigh  llie  proportion  of  key,  teainl  on  a  bay  of  ihe  » 

liquid  In  ihtt  of  diy  or  solid   food  eannol  be  43.  UO  N.     Lon.  ig.  ig  E. 

precisely  a«ceriaincd  ;  yei,  if   ihe  comiani  »e-  Tc  DRIR  v.  v.  (drippen.  Duich.)  I,  ToM 

crelioii  of  fluidi  be  laid  donn  as  the  baits  of  indropii.     2.  To  have   drops   [ailing  froin  ll 

thii  coitiputaliun,  we  thouUI.  perhap*,   drink  (Prtur). 

double  the  quantity  of  the  lolid  proviiiona  He  To  Drit.  v.   a.     I.  To   let   CM    in  ^inlfi 

daily  coniuine.     Ncrerihcless,  eien  thit  pio-  (_Sii>lft).     8.  Todrnp  fatin  n>a{iiiig(faAM). 

1  ofieA  exceeded,  merely  to  Drip.  i.  That  which   falli  in  dropi  (ibrfr 


E lease  the  ailidcial  craving  of  a  coiruptcif  pa. 
lie.  Thui,  we  no  longer  itrink  nllh  a  view 
10  quench  ihinl  only,  but  at  ceruin  hour*  of 
the  dar.  whether  we  are  naturally  inclined,  or 
noL  Nay,  we  freqiientlf  meet  with  aoU  in 
beer,  ale,  (pirils,  wine,  punch,  iiid  even  IM. 
£xcet)ive  drink,  however,  though  it  distend 
and  oppress  the  sioniach,  and  thus  impede  di- 
geiiiou,  ii  not  nearly  »o  pernicioo:  as  gluttony, 
unlcu  the  foTmer  de  attended  with  intosica.- 
lion.  Ithowevcrlmpovcrishes  the  whole  mau 
of  the  blood,  by  lenoecing  it  too  thin  and  wa- 
lety;  BO  ibat  relaxation  of  the  urinary  and 
other  canaU,  ct  len^tli,  general  debility  of -the 
bystrm,  are  its  necessary  cont-nmiiant). 

On  the  conlnry,  inii  little  drink  ditpoiei  per* 
•ons  of  a  «edenian  liTe  to  judigeiiioi) ;  because 
many  particles  of  jolid  food  ore,  for  want  of 
dilution,  passed  unasiimilalud  through  the  ali- 
mentary canal ;  and  the  blood  become)  viscid.  To  distress,  .  . 
and  inert  in  its  circulation.  The  active  and  urge  by  violence,  not  kindnt^s  {Dtydi 
laborious  ihould,  therefore,  driuk  more  than  To  impel  by  influence  of  passion  {Vlaraiiim\ 
the  idle  or  phlegmatic)  and  either  of  these  13-  To  iit^;  to  press  to  a  conclmion  (i)^ 
nuire  in  summer  than  in  winter,  to  supply  the  hy).  13,  To  carry  on  :  to  keep  in  motiM 
great  loss  of  humoun  exhaled  by  insensible  iBauin).  14.  To  purify  oy  motion  IL'Eif)- 
perspiration.                                                               la.  To  Dkive  ra/.     To  cx|>el  (SnoJ/er). 

Persons  whose  natural  appetite  ii  not  de-  To  Drive,  i-.ir.  I.  To  go  »t  impelled  Im 
praved  in  consequeiicE  of  irregular  living,  may  any  externala^ient  (ZJrown).  2.  To  nuh  wiita 
easily  regulate  the  dueproporlion  of  theirdrink  violence  {Dryde/i)-  3.T«  pass  In  a  eania|i 
to  that  of  dry  aliment;  at,  lo  them,  thirst  will  [Mlllon).  4.  To  lend  lo  -,  to  consider  ailbi 
be  [he  safesiguide.  Bui  ihose  individuals  who  jcupe  and  ultimate  design  {liocke).  &.  T* 
have  become  slaves  to  the  libations  of  Bacchus     slin^',  to  strike^at  with  fury  (.Drydm) . 


ore.     SeeCoKOKA. 
(ftoni    drip.-j       'Hie  b 
which   housewives  gather  from    ruul  nW 
(Swr/O- 

DRI'PPiNGPAN.  >.  Tlie  pnn  in  iriiid 
the  fai  of  mast  meal  is  caught  (i'«t/l). 

To  DRIVE.  V.  a.  prel.  dnte,  BtKinHf 
draut ;  pari.  pass,  driem,  nt  drove.  i.Vft\VA 
Saxon.)  1.  To  produce  motion  io  any  tnin 
by  violence :  as,  the  hiiinmer  drien  iM  naif 
9.  To  force  along  bv  inipcluoui  prtsMK 
{P"pe).  3.  To  cxpe!  by  force  from  any  |4m 
{Drifdrn).  4.  Toforccor  urge  in  aiiydintlita 
Iffai.).  5.  To  piide  and  regulate  a  carrMp 
iEmdHs}.  6.  To  make  animals  match  al«^ 
under  guidance  (Addiioa).  7.  To  clear  aj 
place  by  forcing  away  whal  is  in  it  (Drjr- 
den),  e.  To  force;  lo  cotupel  (jfieAan).  ^ 
-    -  .        .-  X  Jo 


1  (Sptnter). 


jnforlunaielj- deprived  of   this  benefit 
insiincl,  which  is  the  piivilege  even  of  irra- 
tional animals. 

If  Ihemursl  tnqiitude  ofcommitiing  excess 
in  drinking  afTordi  no  argument  to  induce  the 
habiiuai  votary  to  abslaiu  from  such  jKmicioni 
practice,  wc  snail  oulyadd,  thai  he  will  sooner 
or  later  feel  the  effects  of  it  in  painful  andlin- 
gering  sickness.  But  reasoning  is  in  vain  with 
tliote  who  can  deliberately  and  habitually 
"  lake  an  enemy  down  their  throat  lo  steal 
iwvif  their  farains ;"  and  it  is  niclcis  lo  expect 
thvi  wonis  should  reach  the  consciences  of 
ltn;e  *ho  are  stjied  by  the  drinking  of  liquid 
fire.  We  would  jusi  venture  to  remind  those 
who  ar*  comparatively  moderate,  iliai  large 
potations  arc,  at  all  times,  and  in  every  con- 


To  DRl'V  EL.  V.  n,  (from  rfrt^)  I- To 
slaver:  to  let  the  spittle  fall  in  drops,  likca 
child  or  iJEot  {Grew).  S.  To  b«  weal  « 
foolish  ;   lo  dote  {Sliakipfure). 

Dm'vEL,  i.  (from  the  verb.)  I.  SUvfli 
moisture  shed  from  the  mouth  {Drydtit).  >■ 
Afonl;   adrireller;  out  of  use  (Stdnn). 

DRl'VELLER.  i.  (from  lirioc/).  A  M; 
anideoi;   a  slaverer  (Sici/J). 

DRl'VEN.    The  participle  of  driae. 

DRI'VEH-  I.  (from  (frtt'c)  I.  Thepenat 
or  instnimtotwliogivesany  motion  byviolener. 
S.  One  who  drives  beasts  {Saidys).  3.  Om 
who  drives  a  carriage  I.D'vdr'')- 

DRIVING,  among  sportsmen,  a  method •( 
taking  pheasanl'powts.  It  is  thus  pnclixd: 
The  sportsman  finds  out  the  haunts  of  tf"' 


stitulion,  improper;  thattheyare  particularly  birds;   and  having  fixed  his  nets  there,  h«ealb 

inJuriouB  wHen  indulged   in   previously  to  the  many  of  ihemtoeelherbya  pheasant-call, im- 

lakiDg of  f(>od,  and  especially  before  dinner;  tatingthe voiccofthedam  ;  after thia he nMli« 

that   all   bererage   is  more  pernicious  lo  ibe  a  noise  with  his  driver,  which  will  make  tbcs 

healthy  io  a  warm  than  in  a  cold  slate ;  that  ton  a  little  way  forward  in  a  cluster ;   and  tkii 

*-- huminstomach  should  ncverbeimuidattd  he  is  to  lepeal  till  he    hai   secumi   tiiMli 


D  R  O  D  R  O 

wVidi  an  expert  iportsman  never  fails  to  do,  and  Bbe.)     1.  The  bee  which  makes  no  honey 

l^  drivitig  them  ioio  his  nets.  {Dryden).  S.  A  sluggard  ;  an  idler  {Addison), 

Dritimg,  in  inetallufKy»  is  said  of  silver,  3.  The  huin,or  instrument  of  humming. 

when,  in  the  operation  of  refining,  the  lead  Drone.  The  greatest  tube  of  the  bag-pipe  : 

Itting  burnt  awoy,  the  remaining  copper  rises  the  office  of  whicn  is  to  emit  one  continued 

upon  its  surface  in  red  fiery  bubbles.  deep  note»  as  an  accompanving  bass  to  the  air 

Dritihg,  in  the  sea-language,  is  said  of  a  or  tune  played  on  the  smaller  pipes, 

ibip,  when  an  anchor  being  let  fall  will  not  To  Drone,  v.  n.  (from  the  nouo.)     !•  To 

md  her  fiut,  nor  prevent  her  sailing  away  live  in  idleness ;  to  dream  {Dryden).    9,  To 

with  the  wind  or  tide.    The  best  way  in  this  give  a  heavy  dull  tone  {Drydeny 

OM  is  to  let  fall  more  anchors,  or  to  veer  out  DRON  FIELD,  a  town    in    Derbysbite, 

jMte  cable;  for  the  more  cable  she  has  out,  the  with  a  market  on  Thursdays.     It  is  situated 

afershe rides.     When  aahip  isa-hull  or  a-try,  at  the  edge  of  the  Peak,  in  a  very  wholesome 

thersay  she  drives  to  leeward.                        "  air.     Lat.  53.  18  N.     Lon.  1.  S5  W. 

ToDRl'ZZLE.  V,  a.  {drisleu,  German.)  DRO'NiSH.  a.  (from  cirone.)  Idle;  slug- 

Tojhed  in  small  slow  drops  (Sbakspearc).  gish ;   lazy  ;  indolent;  unactive  (Dryden), 

To  Dri'zzle.  t^.  11.  To  fall  in  short  slow  DRONTE,  in  ornithology.    See  Dodo. 

dro»  {Additon).  DRONTHEIM,  a  city  of  Norway,  capifal 

DRIZZLY,  a,    (from  driztle,)  Shedding  of  a  government  of  the  same  name,  with  an 

sflull  rain  {Dry den),  archbishop*s  see,  and  a  sgood  harbour*    Lat. 

i)KOGH£DA,orTRKDAEi,asea.porttown  63.  e6  N.     Lon.  11.  9  E. 

•mA  the  capital  of  Louth  in  Ireland.    In  \(Uq  To  DROOP,  e.  n.  {drotf,  sorrow,  Dutch.) 

Olifer  Cromwell  stormed  and  took  it,  when  1 .  To  languish  with  sorrow  {Sandys),    S.  To 

*loiit4a000inen,  found  in  arms  in  it,  were  put  faint;  to  grow  weak  {Roscommim).    3.  To 

te  the  sword.     It  sends  two  members  topr-  sink:  to  lean  downward  (Pop*). 

IiuMit,and  is  $3  miles  N.  of  Dublin.    Lat.  DROOPING  (cemuus).    In  botany.  The 

^1.  II  N.     Lon.  6.  1  W.  top  or  end  pointing  to  the  ground.    Applied  to 

DBOIL- 1.  A  drone ;  a  slugnrd.  the  peduncle  or  wnwtr  $  as  in  bidens  cernua. 

TVDroil.  e.  II.  To  work  sluggishly  and  Difiereni  from  noudiog.  Nutans;  which  see. 

bIcwIi  ;  to  plod  (Gwihment  of  the  Tongue),  DROP,  s.  (bpoppa,  Saxon.)     I.  A  globule 

ImOIT,jiff,signifi#  right  or  law,  of  which  of  moisture;  as  much  liquor  as  falls  at  once 

distinguish  six  kinds :  1 .  Jus  recuperandi,  when  there  is  not  a  continual  stream  {Boyle), 


s^t  of  recovery.    S,  Jus  entrandi,  right  of  2.  Diamonds  hanging  in  the  ear  {Pope), 

^Herinj;.-  3.  Jushabendi,  right  of  having.  4.  Drop  sbr ems.  s,    {gutta  terena,  Latin.) 

Jwreuneiidi,  tight  of  retaining.     5.  Jus  per-  A  disease  of  the  eye,  proceeding  from  an  in« 

ctfaoidt,  rig^t  of  receiving.  6.  Juspossidendi,  spissation  of  the  humour  {Mtlion), 

■nght  of  possessing.  To^Drop.  v.  o.  ("opoppan,  Saxon.)     1.  To* 

Droit  is  also  the  highest  of  all  real  writs  ;  pourindropsor  single  globules  {Deuteronomy), 

aiodukes  iu  name  of  a  writ  of  right  from  the  2,  To  let  fall  {Dryden).    3.  To  let  go ;  to 

msiest  regard  being  shown  to  it,  and  as  it  has  dismiss    from    the    hand,  or  the  possession 

ue  oiost  assured  and  final  judgment.    There  {fFatls),     4.  To  utter  slightly  or  casually 

Aitieraal  sorts  of  these  writs  used  in  oar  law,  {Amos).    5.  To  insert  indirectly,  or  by  way 

ai droit de avowson,  droit  de  dower,  droit  de  of  digression   {lAfcke),     G,  To  intermit;  to 

St,  droit  patent,  droit  rationabili  parte,  and  cease  {Collier),  7.  To  quit  a  master  {LEsir,). 

t  sor  disclaimer.  8.  To  let  go   a    dependant,   or  companion, 

.  DROITWICH,  a  town  of  Worcestershire,  without  further  association  (/l(/(ft50fi).    9.  To 

is  Efudand,  noted  for  excellent  white  salt,  su£Fer  to  vanish,  or  come  to  nothing  {Sw\fl). 

mierrom  the  salt  springs  in  its  neighbour-  10.  Tobedrop;  to  speckle;  to  variegate  with 

Jood.    It  sends  two  members  to  parliament,  spots  (MtZ/on). 

ut  59. 15  N.  Lon  1 .  48  W.  To  Drop.  v.n.     I .  To  fall  in  drops,  or  sin- 

DftOLL.    t.     {droler,  French.)    1.    One  ele  globules  {Shakepeare),    S.   To  let  drops 

^diQie  business  it  is  to  raise  mirth  by  pet-  tall  {Psalms),     3.  To  hh}  to  come  from  a 

^ttickt;    a  jester;  a  buffoon  {Prior),    2,  higher  place  {Cheyne).     4.  To  fall  spenta- 

A  &ice;  something  exhibited  to  raise  mirth  neously  (A/t7/on).    5.  To  fall  in  death ;  to  die* 

(&>i^  suddenly  {Shakspeare).     6.  To  die  (Dighy), 

TVUiOLL.  «.  a.  {drole,  French.)    To  jest}  7-  To  sink  into  silence  ;  to  vanish ;  to  come  to 

^jiif  the  buffoon  {Clemville).  nothing  {Addison,  Pope),  8.  To  come  unex- 

MtOLLERY.  s,  (from  droll,)  Idle  jokes  j  pectedW  {Spectator), 

^fSmm  {Government  of  the  Tongue).  DRC^PPING.    1.  (from    ilrop.)    1.  That 

DBOMEDARY,  in  mastiology.    SeeCA-  which  falls  in  drops  {Donne).  2.  That  which 

^Lvs.  drops    when  the    continuous  stream    ceases 

OIOMONES,    in    antiquity,   a    kind  of  (Pnpe), 

gdWi.    Those  who  rowed  them  were  called  "  DRO'PLET.  s.  A  little  drop  {Skakspeare). 

■"■JMJUAfti.  DROPS,    in  architecture.       See  Guttjc 

MOMORE,  a  town  of    Ireland,  in  the  and  Try  glyph. 

™*uitf  of  Down„  and  the  see  of  a  bishop.  Drops.      See    Mbdicihb    and    Phar* 

lit.  M.  «5  N.    Lon.  6.  6  VV.*  mact. 

DRONE,  f.  (Mioen,  Saxoo.)  (See  Arts  DROPSICAL,  a.  (from  dropsy.)  Diseased 


U  H  O 

leading  ta  a  c 


D  R  O 


°I»y  {Atitutk-        OHOWN'ING,  ti^ilict  the  ntinction  of 

""'>■  _  lire  by  a  total  immersion  \a  wawr.     In  loaw 

DBtyPSIEIJ.  a.  (from  dropiy.)  Discaseil  mpucit  ilirreBWinsto  bea  iiirai  limiUiil^bi. 

y--i\^  ^Am\a<f  {Shakiptarr).  iwcen  ihe  ilealh  oci;i>ione.l  by  immenioa  in 

DROPSy.      (Hydrapt,   frofn  uJiuf,  water.)  water,  and  ihat   by  tiraiigulmlon,   uifltKltian 

In  meiliciiiG.      See  the  ditTcr.-iii  apecies  of  ihU  by  fixiul   art,   a(iouicxiri,    epilepsies,   nuUtd 

diiea-«,   AsctTKS  and  Anasarca  :   see  also  raintingi,  tiolem  ihucki  nf  elcciriciiy,  utem 

'^"■■""""  violeni  Tatlsind  bruicen.    Phyiicians,  hawnTi, 


DRCPWORT.    S«Sp.r«a. 

Dkopwort  (Wator).    Sre  UtiVAHTHB. 

ORC/SEKA.  Sun-<lew.  In  bou.iy.  jge 
BUS  n(  ilie  ch»  peiilundrii,  ord^r  pcnUicyniB 
Calyx  (ive^lefi ;  petal*  five;  capmleone'rell 
«l.  ilirrB  or  five  raUfd ;  seeds  numeroui 
Kleveii  iiMciea  J  chiefly  Cape  or  Indian  planti 
but  three  common  10  ilie  bogi  and  ditches  or  yet  (hey 
ciurnwri  connlry;  of  ihew  ihc  tun-ilew  of  the  parson  re 
dtd|>Fnnlnrie«  'a  A.  rolundifiilia,  with  orbicu- 


i^teed  with 
lyury 
if  theie  arcidents. 

n   91)  the 


D  the  nature  of  the 


of  the  vital  power*  ■•>  to  u*  naih  itte  ■]>• 

ptarance  of  a  tutat  cxtiriciioit  uf  ihcm  ;  whik 

17  be  icaiii  sfi  in  motiui),  <tnd  the 

reil  la  lile.  aftera  mucli  titrij^erinb- 

has  been  generally  ihon^tii  nf«- 


Lir,  radical,  dcjirnwd  leave),  with  hairy  peti-  ble  of  jirnducing  aWluir  ilealh.     The  Icoglb 

olmi  icaprs  and  ralyxei  hairy.     The  orbicular  of  lime  during  which  a  person  may  leiuiin  in 

radical  Irniu  which  leseoibleaciipaie  rriD«ed  water  without  bein|;dmwnt:il,  >»  rery  uiwq^ 

with  hair,  andwcrelea  limpid  fluid,  which  Mm  in  differeni  indiTidusU  ;  ao:l  dcpcnili  •*  tnek 

;tll  the  appeafanreuf  a  dew-drop,  and  wiiichii  on  the  temperature  of  the  water  as  tintbe|M^ 

""  — -lanlfy  aupplied,   thai  the  cup  Is  neitr  tjcular  consiiiutiou  of  tlie  subject  ;  " 


after  hi 


dried  tip  or  exhauiled  during  the  holiest  day  ; 
whence  the  name  sim-ilew.     The  whole  plant 
iieilremely  acrid,  and  thejnicc  that  exudes 
from  its  broken  tiem  is  sufficiently  caustic 
corrode  (he  ikln  ;  whence,  mixed  with  milk 
is  often  uted  as  a  coimeiic. 

DROSS.  ..  tBpor.  Saxon.)     I .  The  rec 
nient  or  de^pumation  of  metal)  (Ho'ilrer). 

Refuse;   leavingi;    sweepings)   dregi;    fecu-  cludlnz  the  atmospher'ic  ait  from  the  lun^as 

lefice;  corruption  (7V//oJ>on).  they  odoiit  but  a  very  inconsiderable  qoontinp 

OROSSINl^BS.    f.    (from  drsiii/.)  Foul-  of  Huid  to  pass  ioio  theoi,  during  iinmenwo. 

nei*  1  feculence;  tiis(  (_Boytr). '  Hence  we  fhall  find,  in  the  progress  of  ttiJtilh 

DRO^Y.  a.  (from  droii.)     I .  Full  of  sco-  quiry,  that  inflaiioa  of  (he  Innn  is  one  of  the 

"'     " ""  ""  ;   full   of  drojs  principal  means  uf  resiorini  lile- 


iherc  is  less  protpic  of  reeoiny, 
vina continued hf<een  minutes immmtd 
r.     In  such  cases,  death  ensues  from  im- 

Eiration.and  the  conscqiieui  ceasing  of 
Ltion  of  the  bloiKl,  by  which  the  body 
heat,  and,  with  that,  incactivity  of  ihe< 
nciple.  Dr.  Good  wvn  justly  obtrrro, 
produces  all  iKe  chan^  whid)' 


inecs  which 
ntiaiiAiidiioii).  3.  take  place  in  drowning,  onlp  indirectly,  bya- 
.: — .  .    J .     r- -i-.j: —  .1. , i.^_y^  -\-'t-  . '*--  i,  - 


{Daciii).      1'.     IVurihles: 


\,l)-n 


fouii 


.  An  idle  tvencb ; 


,  slug- 


DHOTCHEL. 
ga.d. 

DROVE.  1.  (fiom  drive.)  1.  A  body  or 
number  of  cstlle  IHayteard).  S.  A  number 
uf  sheep  drirrn  (Souli).  3.  Any  collection  of 
animaU(Mi/'.)-  4.  A  crowd;  a  tumult  Ci>y,). 

URO'VEN.  part,  from  drivt :  not  used 
(_Shaktpri     ' 


Btfotc  we  describe  the  various  metttods  thai 
h.ive  been  succciafully  adtipieJ,  fur  rccoreriog 
drowned  penoos,  it  will  be  useful  to  adreri 
(on  the  plan  of  Dr.  Strove)  to  thoae  ciKoa- 
slaaces  which  deserve  to  be  dotv  weigba),  pre- 
viously to  any  active  measure*  bang  taken  m 
such  unfortunate  occuions:  1.  ThcseaMnaol 
weather.  8.  Length  of  time  the  petioa  ha: 
continued  under  water.  3-  The  atatc  of  hm 
lind  when  ihe  accident  happened :   wht 


DRO'VER.  f.  Ht  who  is  employed  to  drive  he  was  inioiicated,  frightened'.  &c.  4.  Coud* 

cattle  from  oue  place  to  another,  to  mII.  lulion  of  the  body,  and  whether  be  v 

DROUGHT.  .     ■  "         ■      "  '  ■    ■  ■ 

weather ; 


iT.  I.  (bjiujo'ne,  Saxon.)      Dry    state  of   perspiration,      b.  The    beuht   htm 
■nt  of  rain  iSandt/t).     S.  Tfaint  f    which  he  fell,  and  whether  his  bead  pinny) 


It  of  drink  (,MUltm). 

DROU'GHTINESS.  ..  (from  drougluy.) 
The  stale  of  wanting  lain. 

DROU'GHTY.  a.  (from  <fr<.ugA(.)  1. 
Wanting  rain;  sultry  {Ray}.  2.  Thirsty  ; 
dry  with  ihini  {Pliiiipi). 

TaDROWN.n.a.  (Bpuncniau, Saxon.)  I. 
To  snfibcale  in  water  (JSSnf  Ciarlti).  'i.  To 
overwhelm  in  water  (iTiu/fei).  3.  To  over- 
How ;  to  bury  in  an  inundation  ;  10  deluge 
(Orydeii).     4.  Toimmerge;  ta  loae 


foremost.  6.  Deplhof  the  water  ;  wttelhcf  it 
was  cold  or  warm,  sea  or  river  water,  and  ba>. 
he  was  dressed.  Lastly,  7.  The  maniMi  li 
which  he  was  taken  out,  whether  by  thet(|^ 
and  without  receiving  any  injorr,  or  byiiMn^ 
menta  ;  and  whether  he  was  rolled  aboat  iaa. 
lab,  or  what  other  methods  were  piUMed  fa 
his  restoration. 

Few   improvements    appear   to   have   ban 
made  in  the  treatment  of  the  drowned,  liMt' 
iporunt  braiKh  of  mtdica]  si  ~ 


thiog  (Dastej).     9.  Tolosein  something  that  first  di 

ovetpawers  or  covers  (Walton).  late  Dr.  Tiuot  ;    yet   t 

To  DsowN.  t>.  n.  To  be  suffocated  id  the  Cuwlwyu,  Coc^,  Hai 

walen  (jfKAan).  Biitaiu,  at  wul  u  those  of  Uiucr, 


•  ^..* 


DROWNING. 

Di)  Strare,  iii  Germany,  deserve  lo  be  respect-  of  the  nostrils,  than  by  introducing  air  into  th« 

fully  mentioned  :  from  their  varioui  pubiica-  mouth.     For  the  former  purpose,  it  is  neccs* 

tioQi,  and  especially  of  the  two  kst  mentioned,  sary  to  be  provided  wiih  a  wooden  pipe,  fitted 

wc  tkatl  briefly  state  the  principal  rules  of  con-  at  one  extremity  for  filling  the  no^tril,  and  at 

<ioct  to  be  obstrved,  with  respect  to  persons  in  the  other  for  being  blown  into  by  a  healthj 

that  deplorable  situation.  person's  mouth,  or  for  receiving  the  muzsle  of 

Symptomt  of  Apparent  Deaik  hv  Drown-  a  pair  of  common  bellows,  by  which  the  ops^ 

i)i|.---Coldness ;  uuleness  of  the  whole  body ;  ration  may  be  longer  continued.     At  first* 

iwlips  of  a  livid  nue;  the  mouth  either  open  however,  it  will  always  be  more  proper  to  in- 

tt firoily  dosed  ;  the  u^ngue  blue,  swelled  and  traduce  the  warm  breath  from  the  lungs  of  a 

pnxnided;  the  eye-lids  closed,  the  eyes  turned,  living  person,   than  to  comuiencc  witn  cold 

and  their  pupils  dilated ;  the  face  swelled  and  atmospheric  air.     During  this  operation,  the 

I     likie;  the  lower  belly  hard  and  inflated.    The  other  nostril  and  the  mouth  should.be  closed 

I     fiw  signs  of  returning  animation  are,  convul*  by  an  assistant,  while  a  third   person  gentl^f 

I     ^restarting  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  or  feet ;  presses  the  chest  with  his  hands,  as  soon  as  the 

[     iBOiioD  of  the  eye-lids;  a  spasmodic  shivering  lungs  are  ohsen-ed  to  be  inflated. 

of  the  body.  3.  Stimulating  clysters,  consisting  of  warm 

2Vet<«eii/.— ] .  AAer  having  been  carefully  water  and  common  salt ;  or  a  strong  solution 

taken  out  of  the  water  by  the  arms,  sor  as  to  of  tartar  emetic ;  or  decoctions  of  aromatic 

pitrent  the  least  injury  to  the  head  and  breast,  herbs ;   or  six  ounces  of  brandy,  should  ba 

<he  body  ought  lo  be  carried  to  the  nearest  speedily  administered.     We  do  not  consider 

^unmt  (if  possible,  on  a  bier),  with  the  head  injections  of  the  smoke  <^l  tobacco,  or  even 

■ooKwhal  raised ;  or,  in  fine  warm  weather,  clysters  of  tliat  narcotic  plant,  \u  all  instances 

*Hc  resuscitative  process  may  with  more  ad-  safe  or  proper. 

^  jinny  be  perforoMd  in  the  open  air,  espe-  4.  Let  tne  body  be  gently  rubbed  with  comii^ 

cially  in  sun-shine.  mon  salt,  or  with  flannels  dipfied  in  spirits  ; 

S»  When  the  sofafect  is  deposited^  the  uM»er  the  pit  of  the  stomach  fomtated  with   hot 

of  the  body  sboald  be  supported  halMit-  brandy ;  the  temples  stimulated  with  spirit  of 

with  the  head  inclining  towards  the  right  hartshorn ;  and  the  nostrils  ooeasionally  tickled 

with  a  feather. 

3.  The  ekHhet  are  to  be  taken  off  withoat  6.  Persons  of  a  very  robust  frame,  and 
^«liy,  bot  with  the  greatest  precaution;  as  whose  skin  after  being  dried  assumes  a  riaid 
"VMiknt  shaking  of  the  bodyiiii{^t  extinguish  and  contracted  surface,  may  be  put  into  tna 
^"^lalent  spark  of  life.                           «  sob-tepid  bath,  of  about  6do,  which  must  be 

4.  The  mouth  and  nose  must  be  cleansed  gradually  raised  to  75^  or  80^  of  FahrenheitV 
I  the  mucus  and  froth,  by  means  of  a  fea-  scale,  accordiuz  to  circumstances ;  -or  the  bodv 
(Kppcd  in  oil.  carried   to  a   brewhouse,   and  covered  wit6 

6.  The  whole  body  should  now  be  gently  warm  grains  for  three  or  fonr  hours  :  but  ihcsa 
^^ijKdsnddried  with  warm  flannel  cloths,  then  expedients  generally  require  medical  assist- 
^^Mcicd  with  blankets,  feather-beds,  hay,  straw,  ance. 

^*  la  cold  or  moist  weaiher,  the  patient  is  6.  Violent  shaking  and  agitation  of  the  body 

^<>  be  laid  on  a  mattress  or  bed,  at  a  proner  dis-  by  the  legs  and  arms,  though  strongly  recom- 

^^oce  from  the  fire,  or  in  a  room  moaerately  mended,  and  supposed  to  hare  often  forwarded 

"located;  but  in  the  warm  days  of  summer,  a  the  recovery  of  children  and  boys,  appears  to  ui 

^*pie  couch  is  sufficient.  a  doubtful  remedy,  which  can  be  practised  only 

£  If  the  patient  be  very  young,  or  a  child,  it  in  certain  cases. 

^  be  placed  in  bed  between  two  persons^  to  7.  Sprinkling  the  naked  body  of  a  drowned 

pnxDote  natural  warmth.  person  with  cold  water;  submitting  it  to  the 

7.  la  situations  where  the  bath  canncn  be  operation  of  a  shower-bath,  or  the  sudden 
^Qveniently  procured,  bladders  filled  with  shocks  of  the  electric  fluid  ;  as  well  as  whip* 
wwaroi  water  should  ^  applied  to  difleient  ping  it  with  nettles,  administering  emetics, 
FVfff  the  body,  particularly  to  the  pit  of  the  and  blood-letting,  are  desperate  expedients, 
i*^tnach;  or  a  warming-pan  wrapped  in  flannel  which  should  be  resorted  to  only  aftei^the  more 
fitttl^  moved  along  the  spine ;  or  aromatic  fo-  lenient  means  have  been  unsuccessfully  em* 
iB^tiiions  frequently  ana  cautiously  rei)eated.  pIo\'ed. 

^  As  the  breathing  of  many  persons  iuan  It  is,  however,  a  vulgar  and  dangerous  error, 

rneot  would  reiKler  the  air  mephitic,  and  to  suppose  that  persons  apparently  dead  by  im- 

msid,  or  even  prevent  the  restoration  of  mersion  under  water  are  irrecoverable,  because 

ll^  not  more  than  five  or  six  asstsunts  should  life  does  not  soon  re-appear:  hence  we  serious- 

^  iuitrcd  to  remain  in  the  room  where  the  ly  intreat  those  who  are  thus  employed  in  tha 

^^  is  deposited.  service  of  humanity  to  persevere  for  three  or 

WN(2a«/j  gentralUf  employed,-^  \.  Mode-  four  hoars  at  least,  in  the  application  of  the 

y^fiiction  with  soh,  warm  flaimel,  at  the  most  appropriate  remedies  above  described  ;  for 

bs^BBUift»  and  gradually  increased  by  ineans  of  there  are  many  instances  recorded,  of  patients 

°[*dics  dipped  in  oil,  till  pulsations  of  the  who  recovered,after  they  had  been  relinquished 

Nittirt  peicc^ptible.  by  all  their  medical  and  other  assistants. 

^  Inflation  of  the  hinci,  which  may  be  Treatmmi  on  tk€  Return  of  Lift, — As  toon 

'"^ctavtMaotly  effected  by  blowing  into  one  as  the  fint  symptoms  of  that  hsppy  change 
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become  iti^ccrniblc,  adrliiiotial  caif  inu»i  be 
(aken  to  cheiiih  the  vital  aclion,  by  the  mo!t 
EOOLhing  means.  All  violeot  procfrdiiijii 
should,  therefotp,  be  imm«dlalcl;  abandoocd, 
no  farther  siimiilaDU  applied,  oor  cveo  the  csri 
of  itie  patient  be  anDOjed  bj  ioxul  speaking, 
iliouiing,  tic.  At  that  important  cn&rs,  mO' 
derate  Trtction  only  if  requisiie.  And,  if  the 
rtvivina  [terson  happen  to  be  Jti  the  biih,  he 
may  either  remain  there,  prorided  his  sensa- 
tions be  easy  and  agreeable,  or  be  removed  to  a 
comfariablcbed,  aUer  being  expeditiously  dried 
with  warm  flannels:  famenlalions  of  aromatic 
planis  may  then  be  ajiplie«I  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  ;  bladden  hlled  with  warm  water 
pUeed  la  the  left  ^ide ;  the  soles  of  the  feel 
rubbed  with  salt;  tlie  mouth  cleared  of  froth 


little  white  « 


a  solu. 


lion  of  salt  in  water,  dropped  on  the  tongue. 
Bui  alt  strong  stimulanit,  such  as  powcrfui 
electric  shocks,  suong  odours  of  volatile  salts. 
Itc.  are  at  this  period  particnlarly  injurious. 
Lastly,  the  patient,  after  resuscitation,  ou^t 
to  be  for  a  thort  interval  resigned  to  ihe  efforts 
of  nature,  and  led,  in  a  composed  and  <|uiescent 
nale  :  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  swallow,  without 
comptiliion  or  persuasion,  warn)  wine,  or  tea, 
with  X  few  drops  of  vinesai,  instead  of  milk,  or 
gTucI,  warm  beer,  aniT  the  like,  sbanid  be 
gii-en  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  subject  without 
affording  the  reader  a  view  of  the  different  ar- 
ticles belonging  to  a  complete  chest  of  instru- 
ments, and  other  materials,  employed  in  the 
Tatious  procesies  for  recovenng  suspended  ani- 
mation from  drowning.  Tlie  meiit  of  these 
ttutitutions  in  England  i>  due  to  Drs.  Cogan 
and  Hawes,  the  founden  of  the  Royal  Humane 
Society  at  L/Kidon  i  but  the  improved  arrange- 
meni  of  the  chest  now  to  lie  described,  toge- 
ther with  the  choice  nf  internal  aud  external 
ramediei,  were  made  by  a  respectable  surgeon 
■t  Ocptford,  Mr.  Kite,  in  1796,  though  con- 
tide  ratily  extended  in  1790,  by  Mr.  Redlich, 
a  mcdiaalrttaclilioaerof  re*peciabllily  at  Ham- 
burgh. This  gentleman  is  likewise  one  of  the 
most,  active  members  of  the  Humane  Socielj  in 
that  city,  and  has  offered  the  following  articles 
for  lixiy-iive  tuatki,  or  about  four  guineas  and 
k  bair.  His  complete  chest  contain: : 
A  small  bottle  of  rectified  t{Hril  of  wine. 

Ditto,  white-wine  vinegar. 

Ditto,  Eweel  oil. 

Diito,  white  French  brandy. 

Ditto,  volatile  hI  ammoniac. 

Ditto,  vitriolic  nther. 

Ditto.  inustard-secd. 

A  machine  for  injecting  the  inioke  of  to- 

A  leather  tube,  tngethet  with  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows,  (or  inflatine  the  lungs. 

Another  tube  of  leather,  for  intmlucing me- 
dicines into  the  stomadi. 

A  small  syringe  for  clearing  the  throat  of 

llirce  woollen  coven  or  blaukets. 
Four  bruiho,   am)  iU  WOoUeo  ciotlu  for 
perfoiiuiog  frictioo. 
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Two  lancets  for  blooil- let  ting. 

One  pound  of  tobacco. 

A  roller  and  cushion,  to  be  used  In  veB& 

Two  onills,  a  sponge,  and  some  lini, 

A  pocket-knife. 

An  apparatus  for  striking  fire. 

Chamomile  and  elder- flow  err. 

Common  sail  ; — and  a  printed  coj^  M 
rules  and  directions  for  treating  the  dioifi- 
ed. 

Conceiving  that  a  chest  conialning  all  these 
articlci  could  not  be  purchased  in  London  for 
leu  than  double  ilic  piiee  above  stated,  bruit 
the  additional  imuhle  of  procuiing  them, «( 
have  borrowed  this  account  rrom  our  respRi- 
able  fellow-laboiirer,  the  editor  of  tbe  Do- 
mestic Encyeiopffdia. 

To  DROWSE,  t:  a.  iJroeien.  Dutch.)  T* 
make  heavy  with  sleep  {Milton). 

To  Drowie.  r.  n.  1.  To  slumber;  to  pBv 
heavy  tviih  sleep  (AfiVfan).  S.  To  look  bcaiy, 
not  cheerful  iShaiiprart). 

DRO-WSIHED.  t.  Sleepinewi  indinauoi 
to  sleep  :  obsolete  iSpemcr). 

DRO'WSILY-<id-{fromrfro«.e.>  t.Slitf 
ilyi  heavily  iDrydm).  S.  Sluggishly;  idtji 
slothfully;  lazily  {naleigh). 

DRCm'SINESS.  1.  (ftvtn  droittt.)  I. 
Sleepiness ;  henvineti  with  ilc«p  (Crulc*-} 
S.  Idleness ;  Indolence ;  inactivity  (flaean]. 

DROrVVSV.  a.  (frMn  drowte.y  Laecf}; 
heavy  with  sleep ;  ielhat)pc  (iJnrJn).  >. 
Heavy ;  lulling ;  causing  aleep  CrftfSifni)-  I- 
Stupid  i  dull  lAlitrlury'). 

To  DRUB.  V.  a.  (dniber,  to  kill.  Dan.)  Ta 
thrash  ;  to  beat ;  id  bang  (,Hudilirei). 

Dkub.  i.  (from  the  verb.)    A  thuaip}  a     1 
knock;  ahl..,v(,*drfiio>,). 

To  DRUDGE,  r.  0.  idraghm.  10  eany, 
Duieh.)  To  labour  in  mean  office*;  to  twi 
without  honour  or  dignity ;  to  work  hatd  (0^ 

Drvdok.  1.  (from  the  verb.)  One  employed 
in  mean  labour;  i  %htt  ^Shaksprarr'). 

DRL-'IMiER.  J-  (from  drudgf.)  1.  A  am 
labourer.    9.  The  drudging-box. 

DRfDCERY.  ».  Mean  labour;  ignoble 
toil;  servile  occupation  (.&>ii(Arm). 

DRU'DGING.BOX.  ..  The  hox  out  «( 
which  flour  is  sprinkled  upon  rtMSt  mcsl 
(Ame), 

DRU'DGIXGLY.  ad.  Laboriooslyi  vO- 
somelv. 

DRUG.  1.  idrofue,  French.)  I.  Ao  iMf 
dient  used  in  phystc;  a  medicinal  simple.  (» 
Matbria  Medtca,  Hharmact.  &c.}  1 
Any  ihiiig  wtihout  worth  or  t  alue ;  any  thilg 
of  which  no  purchaser  can  be  found  {Dryify 
3.  A  drudge  iShakrpeaTe). 

To  D»CG.H.  a.[fromlhenouil.>  I.ToO- 
•on  with  medicinal  ingredients  (Shakiprtn). 
a.  To  tincture  with  something  oSensivc  (Mi{- 
Ion). 

DRJGGET,  in  cammctce,  a  son  of  iiaS. 
very  thin,  and  narrow,  sometime*  all  wool,  irf 
Mnoetinies  half  wool,  and  lialf  thiad  ;  bniH 


DRV'GGIST.  J.  (fiom  drug.)  One  who 
letU  phjsical  drugs  {Boult). 

ORL'GSTER.  «.  {from  drug.)  One  who 
ic Its  physical  sinipl«  (Allrrl-VTy'). 

DRl-'lDS,  DRDiDia.  or  1)rdid«,  the 


Sooic  aiithnn  drnve  ihe  (votd  from  ihe  He- 
bmr  tiwn  Jmsim,  or  drumm,  which  ihev 
Iramlale  rxintfmpla/arei.  Picaid,  Ccllopa^d. 
Rb.  ii.  p.  i>><,  bciierM  the  Dniidi  to  have  been 
this  called  from  Druin,  iir  Dryius,  their  leader, 
the  fnunh  or  6flh  king  of  ihe  tiaiils,  and  Talher 
of  Smoii  at  Naumei.  Pliny,  Salmoiiut,  Vige- 
rmr.  &rc.  derive  the  mine  from  l^uc,  oak  ;  on 
■ecoant  of  thrir  inhabitini;,  ot  at  lent  fre- 
•ocMimg,  atid  teaching  in  forests :  or  iterhajn 
hMHM.  a*  Pliny  My»,  ihey  never  sacrificed 
bat  omkr  ibe  otk-  But  it  is  hard  lo  inmgiiie 
how  the  Druidt  should  come  id  «peak  Grnk. 
Men^e  derire*  the  word  from  tlie  old  Briiiih 
Aw,    dfmon,    magician,      Boiel,   from    the 


If.:  to  be  derived;  which  is  tlie  most  piobntjle 
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le  Druids  were  the  firit  and  most  distin- 
fruHhn.1  order  among  the  Gauh  and  Britons ; 
ihc^  were  chosen  out  of  (he  best  families  ;  and 
tlie  IvMiDUts  of  their  birth,  Joined  with  those  of 
rtttir  funciion,  prnctired  tliem  the  highest  ve. 
fMtMkra  iraoiig  the  people.  The  aiilhorily  of 
ih*  \mff  of  Brilain  was  greatly  controlled  by 
thf  Dtuidt,  who  were  not  only  the  minislers  uf 
nlitaan.  but  also  |iosseised  the  ri^hl  of  making 
Inr), 01  CKptiiningiinil  executing  them.  Their 
pewei,  »nd  conscquenlty  the  honour  paiil  them, 
«B  inciedilily  great.  They  were  cotisideted 
ai  ibc  interpreters  of  the  gods ;  they  were  ex- 
rnpted  frvm  >>l  taxes  and  milii.-ity  srniccs ; 
•no  ibeitpcnoiis  were  held  sacred  and  tnvio- 
hUe.  They  were  objects  of  such  veneration, 
du  the  nee  of  hostile  armies  about  to  engage 
"ti  not  only  su»pended ,  but  entirely  suppress- 
ed, by  ihcit  interposition.  (Diodor.  v.  31. 
Slnb.it.  l(p.)  There  was  a  chirf  Druid  chosen 
fcv  the  tuffrages  of  the  rest ;  which  was  an  of* 
See  of  to  great  dignilv,  that  itie  appointment 
v>  it  WIS  sometimes  determined  by  arm).  The 
c^i'ipf  residence  of  the  Archdniid  of  Gaul  was 


itHi^itrrgiftoliui  Galliit  rate 
wbiiber  all  iho»c  who  had  law-suits  came 
p(  tbeai  determined.  [Cisar,  vl  19.)  The 
AnMfuii)  of  Britain  resided,  as  it  is  thought, 
in  ihe  island  of  An|tlesey  (in  Mona),  wher* 
■W  twige*  of  his  palace,  and  of  the  houses  of 
■bewber  Druids,  «ho  attended  him,  are  said 
Kid  U  be  visible.  (Rowland's  Mont  Aniiqua.} 
f«  know  bnl  little  as  to  their  pculiar  doc- 
■Ues(  mly  thai  ihey  bfliered  the  imnmrtalily 
oTdie  wdI  ;  and,  as  is  ftenerally  inpiioqed,  th( 


1  ■Mtulp»jeho»i« )  thouu 


a  laic  authnr  makes 

llbtilf.C 


I'lify  lield  the  plant  uiisleioe  in  singular  re- 
nciauon.  Pliny  rclaica  ihc  ceremony  where- 
with they  gathered  it  ciety  year,  lib.  nvi.  tiap. 
44.  They  placed  great  Mnfidence,  alto,  in 
serpent's  cg|^,  gaihetcd  after  a  prenliar  man- 
ner, and  under  a  rertnin  dispoiiiiun  of  the 
moon,d«scribed  by  Fliny;  and  imagined  them 
tfTecitial  means  for  ihc  gaitiing  of  law-suits, 
and  [irocuring  the  good  graces  of  princts.  And 
hence  Ihe  same  author  concludes  it  is,  that  ihc 
caduccusgor  rod  encompasKtl  with  two  scrpenli 
interwoven,  has  been  assumed  ,ns  a  symbol  of 
peace.  Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of  Claudius,  as< 
sure*  m,  they  sacrificed  men  ;  and  Mercuij  is 
said  to  be  ihc  god  lo  whom  they  ofTeted  theie 
victims.  Diod.  Siculus,  lib.  vi,  observes,  it 
was  only  upon  extraordinary  occasions  they 
made  such  offerings ;  as,  to  consult  what  mea- 
sures lo  take,  to  leatn  what  should  bcfal  them, 
&c.  by  the  fall  of  the  victim,  the  tearing  of  hb 
mcmliers,  and  the  manner  of  his  blond  ^shine 
out.  Augustus  condemned  the  cuilom  )  ana 
I'ilierius,  aud  Claudius,  ]iunished  and  aboliih- 

DKUM,  is  a  martial  musical  instrument  in 
form  oTa  cylinder,  hollow  within,  and  covereal 
at  the  two  ends  with  vellum,  which  isstreiched 
or  slackened  at  pleasure  by  means  of  small 
cords  or  sliding  i.aoH.  It  is  beat  upnn  with, 
aiiiks.  Drums  are  somelimes  made  of  brass, 
but  most  commonly  they  arc  of  wood.  The 
drum  is  by  I.eClctc  said  to  have  been  an  orien- 
tal inveniioni  and  tohav  '--'--  "^^  ■  ' 
Arabians,  or  perhaps  r: 
Spain. 

Drums  (Keltic),  are  two  sorts  cf  large  ba. 
sons  of  copper  or  brass,  rounded  in  the  bottom, 
and  covered  wilh  vellum  or  goat  skin,  which  ia 
krpi  fast  by  a  circle  of  iron  round  the  body  of 
the  drum,  with  a  number  of  screws  to  draw  up 
and  down.  They  are  much  used  among  the 
hotse ;  ai  also  in  operas,  oratorios,  concerts, 
&c. 

Drum,  or  Drummek,  he  that  beats  the 
drum;  of  whuni  each  company  of  foot  has 
one,  and  sometimes  two.  Erciy  regiment  hai 
a  drum-msjor,  who  has  the  command  over  the 
other  drums.  Theyare  diitiiiguished  from  the 
soldiers  by  dothes  of  a  different  fashion  :  their 

Sosi,  when  a  battalion  is  drawn  up,  is  on  the 
anki,  and  on  a  march  it  ib  betwixt  the  diii- 

Drum  Of  THE  EA«.  See  Eak,  T^mpa- 
HtJM,  and  Anatomy. 

ToDnOK.v.n.  1.  To  beniadrum;  lobeit 
a  tone  on  a  drnm.  S.  To  Uai  miih  a  pulsatory 
motion  (Drvrfcn). 

Te  DHL'MIiLE.  t:  n.  To  drone;  lo  he 
iloBgish  (Shcliipciire). 

DRUMBOTE.  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
coHotyof  Monighan.  Lat.54.  loN.  Lon. 
e,  ni  W. 

DRCMFISH.  i.The  nameofa  lith  (freod- 
u.-ard). 

DRUMLANRIG,  a  town  of  Dumfries- 
bite,  id  the  district  of  Nith.dalc ;  remarkable 
■IT  .1  wT>oil  of  oak,'  sii:  mtlfs  in  leimth.  Lai. 
■..,■.'-.  N.     Lon.3.  31  W. 


DRUM-iMAJOH.  >.  i,dnim  and  mojtr.) 
The  diief  dnuumM  of  a  resident  (a^ot*- 
land). 

DIIU'M-MAKER.  t.    He  who   dcMi  m 

DftU'MMER.  J.  He whwe office  is  to  beat 
Iheilfum  (C«y). 

Drummer,  in  emomoloay.     .See  Blatta. 

DRUMMOND  (William),  a  Scotch  poet. 
He  «a>  the  ton  of  w  John  Dturninond,  of 
Hawlhornden,  and  waa  born  there  id  1585. 
l)e  was  ilrstiued  for  the  law,  and  had  nn  cdu- 
cation  accordingly  ;  but  Partuissus  had  more 

Ehatma  Tor  him  than  the  couttE,  Sic.  and  the 
iw  WB»  totally  abandoned.  In  his  Mtimiipnt 
ai  Haivtiiornden,  he  wrote  Kveial  beautiful 
jKwmi)  but  the  death  ofa  lady  lo  whom  he  was 
afMUl  to  be  married  affected  liim  «o  much,  that 
he  went  abioail,  where  lie  remained  boinc 

rn,  and  then  retunirJ  tn  hi)  own  country, 
his  rEiiretnent  he  wiole  his  hiiioiy  of  Uie 
Mven  kings  nf  the  name  of  Juincs,  and  teveral 


o|ir( 


n  that  ti 


He  died  in  l&l<|,  leaving 
dow   and   thice   cliildren.      His   works  were 
Biinlcd  in  fulio  at  Cdinburah  in  171  I  ■ 

DRU'MSTICK.  1.  The  wick  with  which  a 
diuin  is  beaten. 

,  DRUNK,  a.  (from  drM.)  I.  Inloxicaled 
with  liquor;  incbrialcd(Dry(Jrn].  K.  Drench- 
ed or  saiiiraied  with  luoiUure  ^ralcronomy). 
.  DaU'NKAHD.  J.  (fitrni  drnnk.)  One  given 
10  (Kcessive  use  of  slrotig  li<{uars  -,  one  addicted 
to  hnhiliinl  ebrietv  (.Soulk). 

UKU'NKKN.  a.  (fr.«n  druni  )  I.  ItUox- 
icated  with  liquor;  iuelirinled  {BncoH\.  'J. 
Given  to  habitual  cbriely.  3.  Siituniled  wi4li 
InaUture  (S/ietipearc).  4.  Done  in  a  stale  of 
ittebriation  (Stpi/i). 

DRU'NKK^LY.  od.  {from  drui.ken.)  In 
a  drunken  manner  {Shekiptarf). 

DRU'NKENNESS.  1.  (from  drimicn.)  I. 
lotoxicaiion  with  strong  tiqunr  {Tat/lur).  9. 
Habitual  ebriety  (JVatlt).  3.  Iniuxicalion, 
or  inehtiation  of  any  kind  j  disorder  of  the  fa- 
culliM  {Spmser). 

DRDtiKEHNESR,  a  Well  known  ntTectiou  oF 
the  brain,  occasioned  by  drinking  loo  freely  of 
intoxicating  liquort.  Drunkenness  agipears  in 
different    shapes    in    different    conilituliooi : 


in  the  following  bad  eiTeGis:  I.  It  lieir.-ivs  ini»t 
GOnslilutions  either  into  cxlravainttices  of  anger, 
or  sins  of  levrdneM.  S-  Itdiiqnallfies  men  for 
the  duties  of  their  station,  both  by  the  tem|io- 
nry  disorder  of  their  faculties^  and  at  length  by 
a  constant  incapacity  and  stupe  fact  ion.  3.  It 
h  attended  with  expcncei,  which  can  ofien  be 

to  the  family  of  the  drunkard,  b.  It  shortens 
Rfe,  To  these  conseoucnres  of  drunkenness 
must  be  added  the  peculiar  danger  vnd  mischief 
of  the  example.  "  Driinki?nnc*s  <says  Paley) 
ill  a  social  festive  vice.  The  drinker  collects 
his  circle ;  the  circle  naturally  sgrcods ;  of 
Ihote  who  are  drawn  within  it,  many  become 
tlir  ctiritjptefs  and  cuitici  of  tcti  oud  circles  uf 


their  own  ^  eterv  one  eountensiKin^  «*"■"; 
hops  emalalin^'ilie  rest,  till  a  whol(^»ilt  ■■*' 
bourhood  be  infecied  from  the  eunUf*^  «^  ■*' 
single  ex.imple.  With  this  ohatnual^^V  f" 
the  spreading  quality  nf  diuokinncu  ■^^*'  ' 
cocinected  a  remark  which  btlonp  W  "'j*' 
veral  evil  effects  ahtivc  recited.  The  t*'^ 
quenccB  of  a  vice,  like  the  sympunnsula  Jg 
e.i9e,  though  they  be  all  cn'umrralcd  '^'^ 
description,  Midnm  nil  meet  in  the  soKli^ 
ject,  In  the  instance  under  considctaUott,  <^ 
apr  and  temperature  of  one  druniurd  nuyhW* 
little  to  fear  from  inflanimatints  of  luM  or  s*' 
ger;  the  fortune  of  a  second  may  itot  be  i*' 
jured  by  the  cxtience )  a  ihitd  inay  bm  •• 
family  lo  be  disquieted  by  his  irtcgitlati>io> 
and  a  fourth  may  possess  a  constitution  filiniU 
ajjaiiist  the  poiHin  «r  strong  liquors.  But  'd,m 
we  always  on^hi  to  do,  we  coniprthend  willut 
the  consequences  of  oar  conduct  (he  miichlll 
and  tendency  of  ibe  example,  the  obcm  dl 
cumstances,  tiowetet  fimunale  for  the  \v&f^ 
dual,  will  be  fomid  to  vary  the  guilt  of  Im 
intemperance  less,  probably,  than  ne  sujipniKi 
Although  the  watte  of  time  and  otoney  a^ 
be  of  saialt  impiiiiance  to  you,  it  nuybeof  lt> 
utmost  to  some  one  or  other  whom  your  ndk 
ly  corrupts.  Repealed  or  long  txiniipiKd  n- 
cesses,  which  huit  not  your  bcaltb,  ma*  be 
fatal  to  your  companion.  Although  you  M* 
neither  wife  ntit  child,  not  parent,  to  bi 
yoiii  abseitce  Trom  home,  or  expect  your  retaa 
to  it  with  terror;  other  faoiilirs,  wIiosb  Iw- 
hat>ds  and  fathers  have  been  invited  ta 
id  your  ebriety,  or  encouraged  tn  troua 
mny  ju'lly  lay  their  misery  or  ruin  at 
door.  This  will  hold  ^toorl,  Mlietlier  the  ~p(C 
son  ledueeil  be  seduced  immediately  by  JVI,  V 
the  vice  be  prupagsted  from  you  "" 
thrnu<;h  siieral  i  Liter  mediate  exaiii|il( 

The  ancient  Laced e mo tiians  used 
their  slave,  frequently  drunk,  to  j 
children  an  avirsion  and  hoiror  lowaidt  'a. 
The  Indians  hold  drunkenness  a  tpenes  U 
madness;  and  in  iltrir  language,  the  tajue  tcm 
ijamgam),  that  sigiiiGcs  "drunkard,"  sif^nito 
bImi  3  "  phrenetic." 

Diuiikenness,  by  our  laws,  is  very  piDfts^ 
looked  tmiin  as  an  aggravation  rather  than  m 
excuse  ft<r  any  crime.  For  the  oBiusce  W 
drmikenne 

hy  siaiuie.  And  by*  Jae.  I.'c.S,  andei. 
1.  e.  7.  ii  sny  person  shall  be  c«u*iciadlf 
drunkeiiiins  bv  the  view  of  a  jusiiec,  oalhrf 
one  witness,  kc.  he  shall  forfeit  St.  bmlm 
hrst  ol&iice,  to  be  levied  by  distress  aitdHkrf  | 
hittaodi;  and  for  want  of  a  distress,  shaMn 
in  the  slocks  six  hours :  and,  for  the  seoai 
offence,  he  is  lo  be  bound  with  two  sarelivM 
101.  each,  to  be  of  fpoA  behaviour,  oi  nb 
commitied.  And  hu  who  issuiliy  ufaoyeiiai 
through  hii  own  voliinury  drunkconew,  iaA 
be  punished  for  it  as  if  he  had  been  sober.  It 
has  been  held  thai  drunkenness  U  a  sufiiciau 
cause  tn  remove  a  mngislraic :  and  the  pW- 
ciitinn  for  ihJ!'  ofletice  by  ihe  statute  of  4  Ik 
I.e.  d,  was  to  be,  andttill  may  be,  btfon)*- 


nay  tie  punished  intlver- 
iitn  as  byjuMiusuf) 


DRY  DRY 

in  their  sessions  by  way  of  indicts  following  account  of  the  cause  of  the  dry-rot  io 

:o.     Kquity  will  nut  rtlicve  against  a  timber,  and  ihe  method  of  preventing  it,  coni- 

c.  given  bv  a  man  when  drunk,  unless  niunicaicd  by  Mr.  Hatson,  of  I.imehouse.     He 

ik<rtiu(':ka  is  occasional  through  the  ma-  observi's,  that  the  dr\--rot  having  taken  place 

tkX  or  contrivance  of  him  to  whom  the  in  one  of  his  parlours,  to  such  a  degrre  as  to 

Kiven.  require  the  pulling  down  part  of  the  wainscot 

J  PA.  In  botany.    Pericarpiuni  fa  return  every  third  year,  ami  ))erceiviiig  that  it  arose 

nucem  con  linens.     A  pulpy  pi'ricarpor  from  a  damp,   stagnated  air,  and   from  the 

ithout  valves,  containing  a  nut  or  stone  moisture  of  the  earth,  he  deterniinefl,  in  the 

kernel.     As  plum,  apricot,  peach,  al-  month  of  June,  1783,  to  build  a  narrow  closet 

olive,   &c.     Son^e  call  this  sort  of  fruit  next   the   wall  through  which  the  moisture 

or  plum.     It  is  u^uJIlY  a  ni«)i<<t  surcu-  came  to  the  parlour.    This  expedient  had  the 

lit ;  but  9on)criiuies  dry,  as  the  almond,  desired  efTecC.     liut,  though  the  rot  in  the  par- 

L' PACKiE.    I'he  ihiiiy-eigluh  order  in  lour  was  totally  stop|)ed,  tiie  evil  soon  appeared 

is's  Fraa;mcnt«i  of  a  Saturjl  Method  ;  in  the  cloM-t,  where  fungi  of  a  yellow  colour 

ling  those  trees  which  bear  a  dru|»e  or  arose  in  various  parts.     In  the  autumn  of  the 

year  178(3  the  closet  was  locked  up  aboot  ten 
JS1£S,  a  |>eopU*  of  Syria,  on  the  moun-  weeks  :  on  o|)ening  it,  numerous  excrescences 
.iba'nus  and  Antilibanus.  'I'heir  Ian-  were  observed  about  the  lower  part ;  a  white 
B  the  Arabic  ;  and  their  reli^^ion  jieculiar  mould  was  spread  bja  plant  resemblins  a  vine^ 
iselves,  con&istins  of  ct-nain  iiiysitrrious  or  sea-weed  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  inside,  chi- 
nir5,  itccotiipjiiic-d  with  very  little,  if  iia,  8kC.  was  covered  with  a  fine  powder  of  the 
j|.  They  are  warlike,  intirrd  to  labour,  colour  of  brick-dust.  On  cleaning  out  the 
It  enemies  uf  the  Turks,  and  have  their  cUMet,  it  was  discovered  that  the  disease  had 
tar  princes,  called  Kmirs.  affected  the  wood  so  far  as  to  extend  through 
JSIUS  (.John),  a  learned  protcslant,  every  shelf,  and  the  brackets  that  supported 
Oudenurd  in  Flaiukrs,  in  la6.S.  He  them.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  I789,  he 
lucaied  at  Ghent,  and  Louvain  ;  but  determined  to  strip  the  whole  closet  of  lining 
Hebrew  at  Cambridge-  He  was  for  and  floor,  not  to  leave  a  particle  of  the  wood 
ime  professor  of  the  oriental  languages  behind,  and  also  to  dig,  and  take  away,  about 
lid  ;  but  afterwards  went  to  'iVaneker,  two  feet  of  the  earth  in  depth,  and  leave  the 
he  became  professor  of  Hebrew,  and  walls  to  dry,  so  as  to  destroy  the  roots  or  seeds 
1616.  He  wrote  several  learned  works ;  of  the  evil.  When,  by  time,  the  admission  of 
Ida  vast  corr-i^spondence  with  the  learn-  air,  and  good  brushing,  it  had  become  proper- 
,  besides  letters  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  ly  dijv  and  cleanscfl,  he  filled  it,  of  sufficient 
nguages,  there  were  found  'J30U  Latin  height  for  the  joists,  with  anchor-smith's  athi0^ 
imong  his  |>a|>eni.  because  no  vegetable  will  Kfow  in  them.  The 
''.  a.  Cbftis,  Saxon.)  1.  Arid  ;  not  wet;  joists  being  sawed  off  to  their  proper  lengths, 
list  {Bacon),  'J.  Not  rainy  {Addison),  and  fully  pre|)ared,  they  and  their  plates  were 
succulent ;  not  iuicy  iShak spear c),  4.  well  charred,  and  laid  upon  the  asnes;  parti- 
without  tears  {Un^den).  6.  Thirsty;  cnlar  directions  being  given,  that  no  scantling 
{Shakspearr).  <).  Jejune;  l>arren  ;  or  board  might  be  cut  or  planed  in  the  place* 
B,  Jon.),  7*  Hard  ;  severe  {Ifudihas).  lest  any  dust  or  shavingi  might  drop  among  the 
>KY.  V.  a,  1.  To  free  from  moisture  -,  ashes. '  The  Booring-Miards  being  very  dry,  he 
;  to  exsiccate  {Bacon).  2.  To  exliale  caused  them  to  be  laid  close,  to  prevent  the 
e  {Dry den),  3.  To  wipe  away  moisture  dust  getting^  down,  which  perhaps,  in  the 
m).  4.  To  scorch  with  thirst  {Isaiah),  course  of  time,  might  bring  on  vcwetation. 
drain  ;  to  exhaust  {Phiiipf).  6.  To  The  framing  of  t)ie  closet  was  then  fixed  up. 
1^.  To  deprive  totally  of  moisture  having  all  the  lower  pannels  let  in,  to  be  fast- 
oard).  ened  with  l>attons  only,  so  that,  if  any  ve^« 
>RY.  V.  n.  To  grow  dry ;  to  lose  tation  should  arise,  tne  pannels  might  with 
e ;  to  be  drained  of  its  moisture.  ease  be  taken  out  and  examined.  In  some  si- 
RO  r,  a  diseaiie  incident  10  timber  nsed  tiiations  it  might  be  expedient  and  necessary  to 
ding,  snch  as  flooring-lK)ards^  joists,  take  out  a  greater  deptn  of  earth  ;  and  where 
iting,  bcc.  supposed  to  prr>ceed  from  aslies  can  be  had  from  a  foundry,  they  may  be 
etus  li«ciii%'mans.  (See  Holetl^.)  >ul>stituted  for  those  of  anchor-smiths ;  but 
rwin  is  nf^  opinion,  thiit  the  dry-mi  house  ashes  are  ^  no  means  to  be  depended 
!  entirelv  prevented,  by  soaking  the  u|)on.  At  the  expiration  of  seven  years  from 
first  in  lime-water,  till  u  has  al>sorb-  the  period  of  making  this  experiment  the  wain- 
much  of  it  as  possible,  and  after  it  scot  was  removed,  and  the  flooring-boards  also 
»me  dry,  immersing  it  in  a  weak  taken  up,  when  they  were  foand  entirely  free 
,  of  vitriolic  acid  in  water,  which  he  from  any  appearance  of  the  rot;  two  pic'ces 
s  will  not  onljr  preserve  it  from  decay  of  woo<l  (yellow  fir)  which  had  been  uriven 
\y  centuries  (if  it  be  kept  dry),  but  also  into  the  wall  as  pluss,  without  beinc  previous- 
tless  inflammable  ;  a  circumstance  that  ly  charred,  were  alone  affected  with  this  dis- 
comiderable  attention  in  constructing  ease.     {British  Encyclo.),    See  Rot. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  DRYADS,  in  the  heathen  theology,  a  sort 

»aragement  of  Arts,  we  meet  with  the  of  dciitcs,  or  nympliSy  which  the  ancients 


DRY 

(liiTcrcd  ftoui  ibc  HumadcjAd) 
bciiic  atUchcH  10  iMme  paiiicuiar  [kt.  wiin 
whidl  they  were  born,  and  with  which  they 
died  i  whereas  the  Dryadea  were  ^ciddessea  of 
,   trea    and  woods  in    general.     >ee   Haua- 


-  DRYA'NDRA.  Inbotanj;,  ageniwof  the 
claiidicecia,  order  aionjulelphi.i.  Calyx  two- 
leaved;  pe tali  live  ;  iiamens  nine;  fruiiiliree 
or  fouT  grained  ;  »ced8  aalitary.  One  speciea 
only;  a  dwarf  ticc  of  Japan  ;  wiih  leai 


the  end  of  the  tivigi,  heart-ihaixnl,  entire,  gla> 

brmti;  nannicle  iptudiiig ;  aiul  yellow  flowen. 

DRY  AS.     Mountain  avcni.     In  botany,  a 


i»  of  iheclau  iciMandrla,  order  1  _^ 
C^yx  eight  or  Itn-cleft,  infeiior;  petali'iive  or 
eight;  Kcdsnith  lung  feaibery  awns  ;  recep- 
tacle deprosed.  One  specie*  only ;  found  iii 
the  mounuiiis  of  our  oivn  touniiy,  and  in 
Denmark. 

DHYDEN  (John),  a  great  English  poet, 
wai  bom  of  an  ancient  family,  at  Aldwinkk, 
in  Notthantptonthiri^  in  l63I,  and  cducJied 
at  Wesiminatcr  schuot,  fnitn  whence  he  rc- 
moieil  l<i  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  In 
IfijB  he  wrule  an  elegy  on  Oliver  Cromwell ; 
and  in  I(>60,  a  poem  on  the  renWaiJon  of 
Charles  1 1.  His  produclions  were  now  rapid, 
and  procured  him  the  place  of  poet-la ureat  on 
the  dealJl  t>f  Davenant  in  l66e.  The  same 
yur  appeared  his  euay  on  dratnalic  poeiy, 
which  was  replied  to  by  sir  Robert  Hnivanl, 
and  vindicatetJ  by  the  author.  In  l'i<M  he 
braiight  out  his  first  play  entitled.  The  Wild 
GalUnt,  a  comedy,  which  met  with  indifferent 
succew.  He  was  not  discouraged,  however, 
but  went  on  in  his  dramatic  career,  and  pro- 
dnced  a  great  number  of  plays,  wme  of  which 
possess  considerable  merit.  In  [671  he  wasex- 
fOKii  \t>  ridicule  on  the  (taue  in  the  ch.iraclcr 
of  Bay*,  in  the  duke  of  Buckingliam's  comedy 
jufTheReheareal.  In  J()79  appeared  an  essay 
on  utire,  written  by  the  carl  of  Mulgrave  aud 
Mr.  Dryden.  This  [ucce  contained  some  Sc- 
heie strokes  on  iheearl  ufRncheswr,  who  em- 
ployed three  fellows  to  cudgel  Dryden  as  he 
cauie  out  of  a  cotTee-house  in  Covent-garden. 
•  In  l6SI  he  published  his  .Absalom  and  Achi- 
tm>hel,  which  was  a  keen  satire  on  the  duke 
of^  Monmouth  and  his  abellon.  In  1 683  be 
{irinted  his  pneni,  entitled,  Rcligiu  l^ci,  iu- 
^nded  ror  a  defence  of  revealed  religiot).  In 
]684  he  translated  Maimbourg's  History  of  llie 
League,  in  which  he  had  been  employed  by 
Charles  II.  on  whose  death  he  wrote liis  Thte- 
uodia  Auguslalrs.  On  the  accession  of  James 
II.  be  turned  Rowan  Catholic,  which  bid  him 
ojien  to  the  lashes  of  the  wits ;  and  some  di- 
vines, as  btillinglleet  and  Burnet,  handled  him 
Mvetely  for  his  aposlacy.  Uke  most  convetts, 
Dlyden  chose  to  ihew  his  sincerity  by  writing 
in  defence  of  his  new  religion  :  but  nnfoilu- 
nalelyi  he  did  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  only  to 
bring  both  hiuiseir  and  his  fajih  iii'o  riilicule. 
.  His  poem,  called  the  Hind  and  Panther,  is  a 
wot  ridiculous  atttoipt  to  vindicate  the  chorch 
*  "       f  which  is  represented  by  the  first 


DRY 

beast,  iiid  the  church  of  England  Ly  ihe  Ut- 
ter. This  poem  was  answered  by  .MonOipa 
and  Piinr,  m  a  piece  entitled.  The  Hind  iirt 
Fanlher,  iransposcil  to  the  story  of  the  Owntn 
Mouse  and  Cily  Mouse-  He  was  dtiaiiiw 
from  the  office  of  poet-laureat  at  the  itvob- 
tion,  and  was  succeeded  by  Shadwetl,  «boa 
he  severely  satirised  in  hi*  Mac  Flecooc.  It 
16SB  he  published  a  translation  of  father  Bii» 
hnur'd  life  of  St.  Francis  Xa^  ier  [  and  in  Itefi 
appeared  his  iianilalioa  of  Juvenal  wd  nt- 
sins.  In  1(^3  came  out  his  ttanilationef  ^ 
Fresnoy's  Arlof  Painting  ;  and  twoyearnfie 
his  IranslatioriofVirgil.  In  llJyS  hejxihliibd 
his  Fables,  ancient  and  modern.     Hediedia 


Diydeu   married   Lady  £11 
Howard,  daughter  of  the  eail  of  Berktbiie,  h 
nhoni  he  hadihreewn*,  Chirles,  John,  ta 

Hctiry.  Charles  was  tnade  usher  of  tkt  p- 
lace  to  {wpe  Clement  XI.  but  returning  u 
England  he  was  dtowned  near  Windior  i» 
17<H.  John  wrote  a  comedy,  called  the  Hut- 
band  his  own  Cuckold  i  anil  Henry  bcanui 

Congreie,  whose  authority  cannot  be  ■>■ 
pected,  has  given  us  such  an  account  of  Dij- 
den,  ai  makes  him  appear  no  less  amiabic  a 
his  private  character  as  a  man,  than  he  an 
illustrioui  in  his  public  one  a«  a  poet.  Inilic 
former  light,  according  to  that  cenilemaii,  fe 
was  humane,  companionate,  foigivinb  airf 
sincerely  friendly:  of  an  extensive  Kadingi  • 

lion  ;  gentle  in  (he  correction  of  the  wmi»p 
of  others,  and  patient  under  the  repicbmn 
of  bis  awn  delicienciee :  easy  of  accets  hinudL 
but  alow  and  diffident  in  bis  advanm  " 
others  ;  and  of  all  men  the  most  modFU  isl 
the  most  easy  to  be  discountenanced  in  hiiip- 
proachea  either  to  hii  superiors  or  his  eq^tk 
As  lo  his  writings,  he  is  perhaps  the  hajipitS 
in  the  harmony  of  his  numbers  of  anypi' 
who  ever  lived  cither  before  or  since  hii  UDf. 
not  even  Mr.  Pope  himself  excepted.  Hi 
imagination  is  ever  warm,  his  images  nobk, 
his  descilplioni  beautiful,  and  his  seiiimcsa 
jtisl  and  becoming.  In  hii  prose  he  ii  poeno' 
without  bombast,  concise  withnui  peouin. 
anil  clear  without  prolixity.  His  dtaotu.' 
have,  pethapi,  the  least  merit  of  all  his  *»'■ 
ings;  indeed,  his  comedies  are,  most  of  that. 


with  which  ihey  abound.  Ii  is  true,  w«  km 
been  reminded  that  he  lived  in  an  imsMo' 
aeVi  and   we  have  been  desired  to  cooHte. 

"  Those  who  live  lo  please,  must  pleut* 

The  apology,  however,  in  ooi  opinion,  >>>^ 
sufficiently  forcible  ;  and  it  comes  with  "kr 
least  possible  weight  when  it  proceeik  tw 
those  who  point  ts  the  stage  as  ihe  gieiK* 
gine  of  the  reforination  of  maukiud.    M«t 


DUB  DUB 

interrsting  iaformation  respecting  tli»  great        DU'BIOUSLY.  ad,  (from  dubious.)  I3n<*ej* 

poet  will  be  found  in  the  elegant  worics  of  tainly ;  \rithout  any  determination  (Swif7), 
Nlalone  and  Walter  Scott.  DU'BIOUSNESS.  s.  Unceruinty  ;  doiibt- 

DR Y^£R.  f.  (from  Jry.)    That  which  has  Mnc69  (Broonte). 
the  oualihr  of  abMrbing  mobtare  {Temph),  DU^BITABLE.  a.  [dntifo,  Latin.)  Doubt- 

I>KY'£Y£^.  a.  {drif  and  e^e.)     Without  ful ;  uncertain ;  what  may  be  doubted, 
teui ;  without  weepine  (itftZ/oii).  D17BITATION.    /.     (duhifaiio,    Latin.) 

DHYING  OIL,  oil  prepared  by  boiling  The  act  of  doubting ;  dowbi  {Grew), 
with  litharge,  forming  the  basis  of  a  vast  nam*        DURITATIVE  CONJUNCTIONS.   See 

bei  of  pain  ta  and  varnishes.   See  Oils  fixed.  Grammar. 

DRY'LY.    ad,    (from  dry.)      1.  Without        DUBLIN,  a  county  of  Ireland.  97  miles 

inoi5ture.    2.    Coldljr ;  frigidly;   without  af-  long,  and  17  broad,  hating  the  Irish  sea  on  the 

/cction  (Drv.)'  3*  Jejunely;  barrenly  (.Pope),  E.  Kildare  and  East  Meaih  im  the  W.  and 

DRY'NESS.  1.  (from  drif,)  l.  Want  of  N.W.  and  Wicklow  on  the  S.  It  sends  10 
moisture;  siccity  (Btfn/Zey).  2.  Want  of  sue-  members  to  parliament,  contains  87  parbhes, 
€n\encc  (Skakspeare),  3.  Wantofeml>e11ish-  4  market  towns,  and  1  city, 
ment ;  want  of  pathos ;  iejuneneu  ;  barren-  Dubliv,  by  the  Saxons  called  Duffin,  by 
neas  {Ben  Jofuon.)  4.  Want  of  sensibility  in  the  Welch  Dinas-dulin,  and  in  the  Irish  Ian- 
devotion  ;  want  of  ardour ;  aridity  {Taylnr),  gutge  Baladoigh  ;  i.  c.  a  town  upon  hurdles, 

DRY-NURSE,    j.   {dru  and  nune.)    1 .  A  on  which  the  people  think  the  city  is  founded, 

MToman  who  brings  up  andf  feeds  a  child  with-  the  ground  being  soft  and  quaggy.    But  the 

out  the  breast.    2,  One  who  takes  care  of  an-  original  words  signify  a  walled  town,  particu* 

other  {Skakipeare)  larty  raised  with  stones.    The  Roman  name 

To  Dry'nursb.  V,  a.  To  feed  without  the  is  Kblana.  lliis  city  is  the  metropolis  of  Ire- 
breast  {Iludibras).  land,  the  second  city  in  the  British  dominions, 

DRY'OFS.    In  zoology,  a  tribe  of  insects  and  contains  near  200,000  inhabitants.     It  is 

of  the  coleopterous  genus  cryptocephalus,  thus  270milcs  distant  from  London,  aml()0  from  Ho- 

isaoied  by  Fabricius  in  his  entomology.     See  lyhead  in  W'ales.  It  stands  about  7  miles  from 

Crtptocbphalus.  the  sea,  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  bay,  on  the 

DRYPIS.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  river  Liflfcy.    The  riTCr  Lifley  is  crossed  b)^six 

pentandria,  order  tryginia.  Calyx  five-toothed ;  bridges ;  the  sides  are  embanked  with  spacious 

pelab  fi?e ;  capsule  opening   transvcrsck  all  quays,  so  that  vessels  can  load  and  unload  be- 

loand;  one-seeded.    One  species  only  :  found  fore  the  houses  of  the  merchants.    The  bay  is 

in  Italy  and  Barbary :  a  snnihby  plant  with  about  sei'cn  miles  broad,  and  unsafe  in  stormy 

procumbent,  four-sicied  stems ;  leaves  subulate,  weather,  but  the  channel  is  confined  for  three 

mucronate ;  those  of  the  fork  lanceolate,  three-  miles  on  'each  side  by  a  broad  stone  wall,  fur 

tooched  on  i-ach  side ;  corols  crowned.  the  protection  of  th\\n  in  the  road.     Veisris 

DRY'SHOi).  a.  Without  wet  feet ;  without  which  draw  more  than  se\'en  feet  cannot  come 

treading  above  the  shoes  in  the  water  {Sid-  up  to  the  ouay.     A  floating  light  has  been 

ssfy).  erected  on  tne  north  side  of  the  harbour,  to 

i^U'ALi  A.  (<2uii/fi,  Latin.)  Expressing  the  prevent  accidents,  and  lighted  every  night; 

iminber  two  {Clarke).  and,  in  the  day-time,  a  flag  is  eonstanily  hoist- 

DUALISM,   or  Ditheism,    an  opinion  ed  from  half  flood  to  half  ebb.    The  entrance 

which  supposes  two  principles,  two  gods,  or  into  the  harbour  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the 

tsro  independent  uncreated  beings,  of  which  most  beautiful  in  Europe.     In  this  city  are 

one  is  the  first  cause  of  good,  the  other  of  evil,  twenty  parishes,  and  eisnteen  churches,  some 

See  Mavichees.  chapels  of  ea<e,  the  cathedral,  and  the  collegi- 

7b  DUB.  V.  a.  Cbubban,  Saxon.)     1.  To  ate,  Chnst*s  Church.    Dublin  is  the  see  of  an 

make  a  man  a  knight  by  a  blow  with  the  sword  archbishop,  erected  in  the  year  1 152 ;  it  was 

CHaytcard),    2.  To  confer  any  kind  of  dignity  a  bishopric  in  the  7th  century,  and,  in  the  vear 

iCieaveland).  1214,  the  bishopric  of  Glandalough,  which 

Dub.  1.  A  blow ;  a  knock  {Hudilran).  was  founded  in  the  6th  century,  was  incorpo- 

DUBBINO,  in  the  cockin;:  glossary,  is  rated  with  Dublin.  The  see  of  Dublin  has 
taking  off  the  comb  and  gills  from  a  game  two  cathedrals,  both  within  the  city,  Christ- 
chick  before  he  is  turned  to  a  master  walk,  church,  founded  for  regular  canons,  and  con- 
Tlic  operation  is  |ierformcd  with  a  penknife  verted  into  a  coUesiate  church  for  a  dean  and 
Ibr  the  comb,  and  a  |>air  of  scissors  for  the  chapter  by  Henrv  Vlll.  in  the  year  il-rt,  and 
1^  :  after  which  it  is  necessary  to  wash  the  St.  Patrick,  for  tmrteeD,  mm  twenty-two  pre- 
parts  with  vinegar,  or  weak  salt  and  water.  bendaries.    The  ^uatftsutj  was  first  projected 

DUBHE,  in  astronomy,  a  name  ^iven  to  in  the  year  1311.  hot  dli  not  floonsh  fill  the 

the  ttar  marked  a  in  Ursa  major.    It  is,  like-  reign  of  queen  Elixabithy  whn  granted  it  a 

wiae,  ofVen  called  the  upper  Pointer.  charter.      Jamca  I.   andossed   it  with  Inree 

DUBlCySITY.  s.  (from  dubious)   A  thing  estates  in  the  profinot  oTUblvr.    Charles  f. 

doobtful:  not  used  (Brown).  was  likewise  a  benelaclBry  aad,  in  the  ye^r 

DU'BIOUS.  a.  {duhius,  Latin.)  I.  Doubt-  l637>  granted  it  a  new  chvier  and  suiotcs.  It 

ing ;  not  settled  in  an  opinion.  2.  Uncertain ;  consiste  of  a  chanerilnrv  •  viee<  chancellor,  y  *>. 

that  of  which  the  truth  is  not  fully  known  vost,  vice-proroat, tw«Dtjr-lw« fells wi,  taist*» 

(DfrAnM).   3.  Not  plain;  not  clear  (Aft/^iO-  roypl  proffestorahipa  nf  Jmnify,  comy^iw 

4.  Hafing  the  event  uDCcruin  (Aff7/uii).  civiMaw,  phy4r#  Mm4  Gytttj  hatifa  " 
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tVn*  otb«n  were   founded    by  tir  Pitiick  JeTuulem.    It  if  an  exiemirc  ronl  inclus/T, 

Don,  nt  cbfeic,   chirurgery  and   pllsriniey  ;  ieytn  miles  In  circuit,  dtrvrsifinl  with  wurrf- 

there  in:  likewise  proreuorships  of  iiaihentS'  land,  chdmpain,  and  rising  K">iind,  and  irdl 

ticB.  omnl.il  Uniiusges,  aniiity,  historv,  and  fetcckcd  is'tih  deer ;  and,  bnidesthc  Hibriniifl 

aitunil  pliilo9u|<liy  :  the  niunber  of  (tDiI«nii  ii  «cli<iol,  i>  adotnrd  with  the  r'lceioj't  hauiM 

tnuat\y  about  400,  includiii^  (evenly  on  the  villa,  the  wall  ol'  the  princigat  >e<:ret«rf,  and 

foundaLion.     The  building  ii  noble  and  aiKi-  a    r«w   olheK.      Lat-  63.   81    N.     Lon.  S. 

cioDS,  and  cousisis  of  Iwo  quadranglea.     An  Si  W. 

obieivatDry  has  lieen  erected  on  a  rocky  hill,        DUCAL,  in  general,  wmelhing  beloigiRg 

about  four  milts  norih-west  of  the  city-    The  loadukc.     (See  Duke.)    Tile  I  el  (en      '    ' 
-  -'        ■        -■■■■■                      -.■'■•  .....  leofV,    • 


caslle,  where  the  loTd-lieu tenant  reside!,  ii  si-  granted  by  the  >«nale  of  Venice  arecBlMdie 

tuated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town:  it  was  cals  :  so  aim  are  the  Uucn   written   ia  tbl 

tmt  uied  aa  a  (jalace,  or  residence  of  the  vice-  name  of  the  senate  to  foreign  prince*.    Tilt 

toy,  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  it  was  deiiominaiioo  o(  duci1  i»  derived  liv»C4  ;  ihu. 

fepuired  and  beautihed  by  sir  Heuiy  Sidney,  at  the  beginning  (ifauch  paiuils,  die  ntM«f 

lord  deputy.     Tile  parliaraent  house  is  a  mag-  the  duke  or  doge  U  written  in  capiul*.  tbM, 

nitiivnt   building,  erected   between  the  yran  N —  Dei  Graha  Dn.t  yentliarttm,  ttc.    Tie. 

I7S9  and   1739.  at  (he   expcnce  of  4D,0U0/.  date  of  ducala  is  iisually  in  l^tin,  but  thebmb 

The  Boyal  Exchange  cost  likewise  40,000'.  is  in  Italian.     A  courier  wu  (!e9|>atchcd  oitd 

and  was  ten  years  buildini:,  fiotn  the  year  1769  a  ducal  ui  the  emperor,  returning  him  ihanki 

to  the  year   177().     The'  Custom-bouse  is  a  for  renewing  the  treaty  of  alliance,  in  I7lt, 

ntagniliceiit  iTiiildina  ;   so  arc  the  twuris  of  a^tnst  the  Turka,  wtih  the  republic  of  V(- 

justice.     Other  public   buildings  of  note  are  nice. 

the  linen  hall,  the  barracks,  the  iheairc,  the  Ducal  UAHtle,  in  hetmtnlholog}.    S« 

tollscil,  or  lown-lionse,  hospitals  fur  invalids,  Ostkba. 

far  the  children  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  for  DliCAT,  a  foreign  coin,  cither  of  | 


the  reception  of  theaeed  and  infirm ;  for  Iving-  silver,  struck  in  the  dumtnion*  of  a  duke  {  bt- 

in  women,  foi  the  blind,  &c.     The  rojoi  cd-  ing  about  the  same  value  with  a  ^•niihowe 

le^e  of  nhyKicisns  was  esiabliihed  in  ine  year  of^cigbt,  or  a  French  crown,  or  toot  AiUisgi 

lb7g  ;  tne  rojal  collfEc  of  surgeons  in  the  year  and   sixpence  sterling,  when   of  silver  |   ra 

1786;  the  academy  for   the  advancement  of  twice  as  much,  when  of  gold.     See  MoMH. 

science,  polite   lileraiure,  and   antinuiliee,  in  The  Spaniards  have  no  ducali  ofgaldi  ta 

1786.  Other  societies  are  for  soldicrs'orphans;  in  lieu  thereof,  ihcy  make  um  of  the  «tar 

the  marine  society;  stciety  for  promoting  the  one;  which,  with  ihem,  is  no  real  spoa«i,faBI 

linen  and  hemp  manuficture  j  for  improving  only  a  money  of  account  like  our  paund.  Il 

agiicidtuie,   &c.     The   civil    government    of  i*  equivalent  10  elev'en  rials. 


ttvosheriSs,  twenty-four  aldermen,  and  a  com-  in   Italy,   though   there  are  also   Doicfa  k 

moa'  council,  formed  of  repreaentativea  from  Flemish  ducatoons.    They  are  valued  U  ifaaul 

the    twenty-five    corporations.      The   mayor  4i.  8d.  sterling.     There  i^  also  a  jsold  ducaUN 

tries  all  ofTciices,  even  capital  one:-,  except  mur-  struck  and  current  in  Holland  ;  it  is  valued  11 

der  and  treason,  and  niJitera  of  ptoiicrty,  for  about  30  florins. 

Uty  sum  tinder  301.   A  new  polioe,  laicly  esta>        UUCENARIUR,  in  antiquity,  an  ottctT 

bUshed  by  act  of  parliament,  under  a  chief  and  in  ihe  Ronan  army  who  had  the  cominndef 

three  assiiiant  cummiuionera  and   four  divi-  fiOOO  men. 

■ional  justices,  who  are  aldermen  of  the  city,        DUCF.NTH5IMA,  a  taiof  the  200dip«- 

ContislA  of  40  horse,  and  400  foot,  well-arm-  ny,  exacted  by  the  Roman*. 

cd,  trained,  and  clothed,  stationed  in  watch-        DUCK,  in  oroithology.     See  Anas. 

houses,  and  patrolliiiK  the  streets  cverr  night.        Dvcx-aaaNACLB,    in    ornithology.      Sk 

Besiile*  the  silk,  woollen,  and  woruecl  manu-  Lepas, 

faclurcs  carried  on  in  that  quarter  of  the  sub-        Dock,  is  alto  used  to  denote,  1.  Awm14 

urbi  called  The  Earl  of  Meallis  Lilerly,  and  endearment,  or  fcudaen  {Shaitptat»yi    t.  .\ 

coniiderahly  improved  within  these  few  yean,  declination  of  llie  head  IMilloii).     3.  AilDat 

other  branches  of  useful  manufacture  are  esia-  thrown  obliquely  on  the  water,  cdle4  did 

blithing  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  melropoli^ ;  and  drake  {A'huihnot). 

and  though  the  trade  in  Dublin  has  hereiofnrv        Ta  DucK.   f.  «-  (from  the  noun.)     1.  A 

consisted  chiefly  in  the  impuriBtian  of  foreign  dive  under  water  as  a  diick  (^eaier).     S.  lb 

cominodiiie*,  yet  novv  that  the  rr^triclion  of  drop  the  head  a*  a  duck  iStii\fi).     8.  Haitff 

its  ivo"illcn  and  most  otlior  good*  are  removed.  Icnv ;  to  cringe  {S4aijpe«re), 

il  is  hoped  the  d^ily  mUi^cin'^nl  of  the  expnii         To  Ducx.  v.  a.  To  put  under  wtlct.   - . 

trade  will  cnuse  a  proponional  increase  of  oim-        Duck  Cbbck,  a  town  of  UnitedAMCfia, 

lencc.     Dublin   i>   reoiarksbly   well  supplied  in  the  state  of  Ddaware,  which  eaniea  aaa 

with  pmvisiaiis  j  with  coals,  chiefly  from  Scot-  considerable  trade  with  PbiloddpUa  :  tavcN 

l.iiid  and  Cumberland,  and  with  water  from  miles  NW.  of  Dover. 

the  LifTey,  I iv  machine!  curiouslv  cnnitnicled        Duck,  a  lake  of  North 

at  Island-bridge  on  the  iiorih,  and  from  a  fine     t08.  30  W.     L*L54.  fiON. 

reservoir  on  the  Miulli.     Tlie  Plioenix  Park,  at        Ducx.  a  ri»er  of  United  ^ 

the  west  end  of  the  town,  was  formerly  pari  Tennasee  govetnineDl.  which   run*  iaM  ^ 

of  the  landi  ol  the  Btonutny  of  St.  John  of  Tennasee,  3S  null*  SSW.  ClaiktrUla. 


^^ 


D  U  C  DUG 

DvcK  TflLAVO, a Mnall island  in  the  Allan-  gram  of  gold  here  gilds  ninety-eight  yards; 

tic,  Bear  the  coast  of  Main  in  United  Ameri-  and,  of  course,  the  ten  thousandth  part  of  a 

a.    lioo.  67.  43  VV.     I^t.  44.  45  N.  grain  is  here  above  one  ihird  of  an  incli  long. 

DUt^KER.  1.  (from  duck,)     I.  A  diver.  And  since  the  third  part  of  an  inch  is  yet  ca- 

S.  A  criofter.  pable  of  being  divided  into  ten  k-ss  parts  visi- 

DUCKING,  plunging  in  water,  a  diversion  ble  to  the  naked  eye,  it  is  evident  that  the  hun- 

Mcieotly  practised  among  the  Goths  by  way  dred-thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of  ^.old  may  be 

<ifcxeictse;  butamong  the Celiae,  Franks,  and  seen  without  the  assistance  of  a  microstcope. 

aocieot  Germans,  it  was  a  sort  of  punishment  Proceeding  in  his  calculation,  he  found,  at 

farpenoiw  of  scandalous  lives.  length,  ihata  cubcof  gold,  whoseside  is  the  hun- 

DucKiifG  it  also  a  penalty  which  veteran  dredih  part  of  an  inch,  contains  2,433,000,000 

nilofi  pretend  to  inflict  on  those  who,  for  the  visible  parts  ;  and  yet,  though  the  gold  with 

tint  time,  pass  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  equa-  which  such  wire  is  coated  is  stretched  to  such 

tor,  or  the  straits  of  GiDraliar,  in  consequence  a  degree,  so  intimately  do  its  parts  cohere,  that 

of  tlidr  refusal  or  incapacity  to  pay  tlie  usual  there  is  not  any  appearance  ot  the  colour  of  the 

fineiened  on  this  occasion.  silver  underneath. 

Ducking-stool,  See  Cuckikg-stool.        Mr.  Boyle,  examining  some  leaf-gold,  found 

DUCKLli/GGED.  a.  Short-legged  {Dry^  that  a  grain  and  a  quarter  in  weight  took  up  an 

^.  area  of  fifty  square  mches;  supposing  therefore 

DUCIKLING.  1.  A  young  duck  {Ray),  the  leaf  divided  by  parallel  lines  lOOih  prt  of 

DUCKMEAT.  1.  A  common  plant  grow-  an  inch  apart,  a  grain  of  gold  will  be  divided 

ing  u   standing  waters;    dock  weed.      See  into  five  hundred  thousand  minute  scjuares,  all 

Leiticvla.  discernible  by  a  good  eye:   the  same  author 

r«DUCK(yY.  v.a,  (mistaken  for  decoy.)  thews,  that  an  ounce  o'f  gold  drawn  out  in 

To  entice  to  a  snare  {Orew),  wire  would  reach  156  miles  and  a  half. 

DoCKO^Y.  f.  Any  means  of  enticing  and        But  Mr.  Reaumur  has  carried  the  ductility 

comtrins  {Deccy  of  Piety),  of  gold  to  a  slill  greater  extent.   What  is  called 

DU'CKSPO</r.   1.    Black  snakeroot,   or  gold-wire,  every  body  knows,  is  only  a  silver 

fluif  spirte  {Mitler),  one  gilt.    The  cylinder  of  silver,  covered  with 

DCrCKWCED.  «.  Duckmeat  (fiarofi).  leaf-gold,  they  draw  through  the  hole  of  an 

DUCT.  f.  {ducius,  Latin.)    1.  Guidance  ;  iron,  and  the  gildins  still  keeps  pace  with  the 

dinetioD  {Hammond).    2.  A  passage  through  wire,  stretch  it  to  wliat  length  they  can.  Now 

idriehany  thing  it  conducted  {Arhutknot),  Mr.  Reaumur  shows,  that  in  the  common  way 

DU'CtILE.  a,  (ducliiit,  Latin.)     I .  Flexi-  of  drawing  gold-wire,  a  cylinder  of  silver  twen- 

kic;  pKable  iDryden),    9.  Kasv  to  be  drawn  ty-two  inches  long,  and  nfteen  lines  in  diame- 

sot  uto  length  (thyden),    3. 1  ractable  ;  ob-  ter,  is  stretched  to  1, 1 63,620  feet,  or  is  634,(jg8 

TRMB ;  oomplying  (A^ton),  lines  longer  than  before,  which  amounts  to 

U'CTILENESS.  «.  (from  c2t<c/t7e.)Flexi-  about  ninety-seven  leagues.     To  wind  this 

bilitf ;  ductUity(I>aitfte).  thread  on  silk  for  use,  they  first  flatten  it,  in 

DlJCTI'LlTY.  «.  (from  <lvc/f/e.)     1.  Qua-  doing  which  it  stretches  at  least  one-seventh 

lityofsuflering  extension;  flexibility  (/Fa//i).  farther,    so   that  the  twenty-two  inches  are 

t. Obiequiousnett;  compliance.  now   111   leagues;  but  in  the  flattening,  in- 

Dvcti'litt.     {Geshweidikeiif  German.)  tiead  of  one-seventh,  they  could  stretch  it  one- 

Tbe  extensibility  and   cohesion  of  particles  fourth,  which  would  bring  it  to  ISO  lessues. 

which  emhles  a  metal  to  be  drawn  out  into  ITiis  a|>nears  a  prodigious  extension,  and  yet 

wife  without  breaking.    There  is  bat  a  slight  it  is  notliing  to  what  this  gentleman  has  proved 

ihsde  of  difference  between  this  pro|)erty  and  gold  to  be  capable  of. 

tlmt  of  M  ALLS  ABILITY.  DocTiLixy  OF    GLASS.     Wc  all   know 

The  gieatductilit^  of  some  bodies,  especially  that,  when  well  |)enetrated  with  the  heat  of 

pM,  is  very  surprising  :  the  gold-beaters  and  the  Are,  the  workmen  can  figure  and  manage 

wtfMhiiwers  furnish  us  with  abundant  proofs  glass  like  soft  wax  ;  but  what  isTnost  reiiiark- 

^thb  property;  they  every  day  reduce  gold  able,  itniay  be  drawn,  or  spun  out,  into  threads 

Mis  kmells  inconceivably  thin,  yet  without  exceedingly  long  and  fine, 
ih*  hail  aperture  or  pore  discoverable,  even  by        Our  ordinary  spinners  do  not   fonu   their 

die  weroicope  :  a  single  grain  of  gold  maybe  threads  of  silk,  flax,  or  the  like,  with  half  the 

ftretclied  under  the  hammer,  int(»  a  leaf  that  ease   and    ex|)edition    the    glass- spinners    do 

'tilcsiver  a  house,  and  yet  the  leaf  remain  so  threads  of  this  brittle  matter.     We  have  some 

cvBpictasnot  to  transmit  the  rays  of  light,  of  them  used  in  plumes  for  children's  heads, 

MTcveo  admit  spiritof  wine  to  transude.   Dr.  and  divers  other  works,  much  6ner  than  any 

H^ky  look  the  toUowing  method  to  compute  hair,  and  which  bend  and  wave  like  hair  witn 

vtedidtlity  «f  gold :  he  learned  from  the  wire-  every  wind. 

■pvKnt^  tKat  an  ounce  of  gold  is  sufficient  to        Nothing  is  more  simple  and  easy  than  the 

pd,  ditt  isp  10  cover  or  coat,  a  silver  cylinder  method  of  making  them.  There  are  two  work- 

^  faly-eight  ounces  weight,  which  cylinder  men  employed ;  ttie  first  holds  one  end  of  a 

"^bednnni  cut  into  a  wire  so  very  fine,  that  piece  of  glass  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp  ;  and, 

|||">  ywds  shall  weigh  only  one  grain ;   and  when  the  heat  has  sofienod  it,  a  second  ope- 

*<*M^MBtW  QtAety-eight  jrards  of  the  same  rator  applies  a  ^ass  hook  to  the  metal  thus  in 

^  eoly  lorty-nme  grains  :  so  that  a  single  fusion ;  and,  withdrawing  the  hook  again,  it 


Due 

brinp  with  il  a  ihread  of  gI«BS,  which  still  ad- 
hcrci  la  ihc  mass:  (lien,  filliae  ttii  hook  on 
the  circumrerence  of  a  vrhocl  aboul  two  ffcl 
And  a  half  in  iliaineter,  he  lurni  the  whnl 
u  (d9t  u  he  plcAid;  which,  ilrnwing  oul 
the  Ihtcad,  wiadi  il  on  ils  lim,  lill,  aTier  a 
eertain  uumbet  of  rerolutioDs,  il  is  covered 
niih  a  skain  of  gU«>- thread. 

Themu)  ill  futiou  over  the  lamp  dimiiiithe^ 
inicDtibly :  being  wouiidout  like  a  clue  of  silk 
upon  [he  wheel  j  and  the  uarls,  a*  iliey  recede 
from  the  fliuic,  coiiling,  become  mote  coher- 
ent lo  thoic  next  iq  ihcni,aml  ihis  by  dcK'^ct: 
ihc  parts  nearcjii  ihc  lire  nic  always  ihe  least 
cohcieni,  and,  of  cnnsequeuM,  mmx  p,itc  way 
In  the  eflbit  ihe  le&l  itidke  la  draw  tiicui  lo. 
ivaidt  tbc  wheel. 

Tlic  eircnmfcrcncf  of  ihrw  iliitads  is  luunl- 
ly  ■  flat  oval,  heiiip  three  or  toiiL  tiniei  »  broad 
ai  thick :  DOiiie  ol  ihem  seem  fcaicely  bisser 
than  Ihc  (h»ail  oT  a  silk-wonn,  and  Arc  sui- 
priMngty  flexible.  If  the  two  ends  of  tucb 
(hreadi  ate  (.noiied  together,  ibey  may  be 
drawn  and  bent,  lill  the  a|>ertuti',  or  i]uce  in 
itie  middle  of  the  knot,  doot  not  exceed  od«- 
foiinh  of  a  lioL-,  orooe-fotly-cighihofnti  inch. 


Hence  M.RcaiuiK 


),  thai  ilie  flex- 


fineticss  of  ihe  Ihceadi ;  and  ihal,  probably, 
had  WK  but  ihe  art  of  drawing  ihreadi  as  fioe 
u  a  spider's  web,  wc  might  weave  itufii  nnd 
clolhs  of  iliem  for  ircar.  Accnrdinaly,  be 
made  tonic  experiment!  ihi«  way ;  and  found 
that  he  could  make  thteudb  fine  enough,  viz. 
as  fine,  in  hi»  judgment,  ai  spider**  thread,  but 
he  could  never  make  iheni  long  enough  lo  do 
any  ihiiiK  with  them. 
DUCTS     BILIARY.       See     Biliakt 

DUCTUS  AD  NASUM.    See  Canai,i 


Cboledochus  ddctvi. 

DcCTUa        HEPATICOS.         See      MEFATtC 
DCCTDS    LACHCYMALIS.     See    Lagiiry- 

Ddctus  LACTirERi,  Ducius  gBlaciofcf i. 
I'hc  excretory  duett  of  the  glandular  substance 
compotiing  the  female  breast.  The  milk  patsei 
along  iheM!  ducts  to  the  nipple. 

Ductus  pamcrbaticus.  The  pancrea- 
tic duel.  It  it  white  and  small,  and  arises 
from  the  iharp  extremity  of  the  pancreas,  runs 
ihrougl^  the  middle  of  ihf  gland  towards  the 
duodenum,  into  which  it  ponri  its  contents  by 
an  opening  comnion  lo  it  and  the  d>ictus  com- 
munis  chnledochns. 

DvCTCs  salivai.es.  The  excretory  dncts 
of  the  sdlivaiy  ;;lafids,  which  eonvcy  the  laliva 
info  the  niouih. 

DrcTUt  SrcfriNiS.  The  StenonJao  duct, 
which  was  so  called  after  ilt  discoverer  Siciio, 
■ritcf  fioui  all  the  small  cKCictoiy  duels  of  ihe 
tMrolid  gland.  It  pa>sc>  trao^veuely  over  ihc 
massetfT  musclr,  pcneiraies  ihe  bi 
and  opens  into  the  luouth. 
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DucTui  WARTROKiAMirs.     The  txui- 

ry  durt  of  the  maxillary  gland) ;  yo  ntnri 

icr  its  discoverer. 

DU'DGEON.  ..  (ifoW,  Getmao.)  I, .( 
small  dagger  (Skakspeare).  S.  MaliMi  >^ 
lennessi  malignity  (tfiK^irm}, 

UUDLKV,  a  town  in  Worcettershiie,  onk 
a  market  on  Saturdays,  and  a  great  mtnub» 
turc  of  uaiU  and  other  iron  wares.  Tbu  i»w« 
coiitain(?,04r>  houses,  and  I0,l07inhibiiuu. 
Lai.  52.  33  N.     Lon.  2.  O  W. 

DuDtEv  {Sir  Robcri),  as  hewascalWra 
I-^ngland,  and,  as  he  was  styled  abroad,  e<rl  <' 
Warwick  and  duke  of  Northumberland,  wa 
ihesouof  Ut^rl,  earlofLeice&ier,  by  ihebdv 
Douglas  Shvlfield;  and  was  born  at  Sheen  u 
Surrav,  in  1 373,  where  he  wai,  carcfntly  ai> 
cfiilcd,  to  prevent  the  qaeeo'i  knowleiijp  •* 
ihe  earl's  engagements  with  hit  moihet.  Hi 
studied  at  Oxford ;  when  his  father  dyio£,  k^ 
him  the  bulk  of  his  esuic.  He  was  at  lh» 
time  one  of  the  finest  gcnileuiEn  in  Eogl^n^  • 
and  having  a  iiarlicular  turn  to  navigaiioii,  fil- 
led out  a  small  squadron  «1  his  own  expenff. 
wiili  which  he  saileil  to  the  river  Oroonniue, 
and  took  and  detiroyedniuesailof  Spanish  shin. 
In  1505  he  attended  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  in 
lord  high  admiral  of  England,  lu  Iheir  expeiii- 
tlon  against  the  Sjianiaius  ;  when,  ibi  hit^ 
lantbehaviourat  ihe  taking  of  Cadiz,  he  tecei'- 
ed  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  no" 
endeavoiired  lo  prove  the  le^itirnacy  of  ba 
birth,  in  order  to  be  Intitled  to  his  hertditaij 
honours.  But  being  overpowered  by  the  is- 
tcmt  of  Ihe  countess  dowaoer  of  Leicesiei,  it 
applied  for  a  license  to  Irarcl  ;  and  being  "tH 
received  at  the  eourl  of  Florence,  revolted  » 
continue  there,  nolwilhstanding  his  reGci*is( 
a  letter  of  recall ;  on  which  his  whole  muk 
was  seized  hy  king  James  I.  nnd  vested  in  ilx 
crown.  He  discovered  jt  the  court  of  Cotioo 
II.  great  duke  of  Tuscany,  those  ^reat  abiliiio 
for  which  he  had  been  admired  in  Eoglaod, 
and  was  at  length  made  chamberlain  lonitv- 
rene  highness'..  conMiri.  He  there  eoBlnn^ 
several  methods  of  improving  shipping!  iniiB- 
duced  new  manufaeiuiei  ;  and  by  other  kt- 
viccB  obtained  so  high  a  repuUtioii,  that  at  (u 
desire  of  the  archduchess,  the  emperor  Ferf. 
nand,  in  IGSO,  created  hini  a  duke  of  the  hoi; 
Roman  empire.  He  afterwards  drained  •  <M 
tract  of  morasi  between  Pisa  and  the  teai  vi 
ra'ised  Leghorn,  which  was  ihcn  a  mean,  piti- 
ful pbce,  into  a  large  and  beautiful  iowd,  i»- 
proving  the  haven  by  a  mole,  which  rei>dcr>4 
11  both  safe  and  commodious  ;  and  hating a>- 
gaged.his  hiKhncss  to  declare  it  a  free  port,  ht, 
by  his  influence  and  correspondence,  drr« 
many  English  merchants  lo  settle  and  set  yf 
houses  there,  which  was  of  very  great  tenict 
tn  his  Dative  eounlry,  as  well  as  to  the  Sfi- 
niards.  He  was  also  the  patron  of  tcMW 
men,  and  held  a  high  place  hiiiisdf  in  iheit- 
Dublicorielicrs.  His  most  celebrnied  work  u his 
Del  Area  no  del  Mare,  in  two  volumes,  M'*' 

DUE.  a.  panici(de  panive  of  «irr.  (jv,  F'^ 
I.  Owed;  ihal  any  one  has  a  riglil  lo  denisnil 
CSwafrif^c).      2.    Proper;    Si;    apptopriw 


lAlltrlmiy).      3.  Exact; 
(Jti/Cflt)-    4<  Coaiequcii 


'X 


ih- 


wilhuiil    dcviaiwn 
to  i  occuioned  by 


In.  ad.  (from  ihe  acyeeiivE., 
dirsKljr;  duly  IShahpeart). 

Udk.  ).  (from  the  adjectiveO  '-  1'hat 
■hich  belong*  to  one ;  thai  which  may  be 
JMilr  rlaimed  (SKifl).  2.  Right;  jusl  lille 
iVihwi)-  3.  Whitevtr  cuitom  or  law  requiiea 
»  be  done   {Drydeii).     4.  Cusiom  ;    inbule 

T*  Dub  .  v.  a.  To  piy  as  due  !,Sho^^eart). 

DUEL,  a  «inglr  contbai,  at  a  lime  and 
pJKr  ippoJDied,  in  consequence  of  a  challenge. 
Via  emtom  nine  originally  from  ihe  nnrlhera 
Miion),  among  whom  it  ira<^  usual  to  decide 
tU  ihwT  conlroversiei  by  arm).  Bolh  the  ac 
coiM  ami  accused  pve  pledget  to  the  Judges 
an  iheit  resjiceiiie  behalf;  and  the  cuiioui 
pRiiiled  to  lat  amongst  the  Germans,  Danes, 
ud  Franks,  that  nnne  were  excused  fiom  it 
bmromcnj  uck  peuple,  cripples,  and  luch  at 
*m  under  2 1  jears  of  age  or  abore  60.  Even 
otlniulici,  piinti  and  monks,  were  obliged 
iDlSndchampion'i  lo  hghl  in  their  alead,  Tlie 
pKiiihmeni  of  the  vanqimhed  v/u  either 
4guh,  by  hanging  or  beheading;  or,  loutila- 
Cen  of  Ricnibeni,  according  to  (he  circum- 
Mnca  of  (he  case.  Duels  weie  at  first  admit- 
tid  not  only  on  criminal  occasions,  bul  on 
nnecitil  ones  for  the  maintenance  of  rights 
lottUtes,  and  the  like :  in  latter  times,  how- 
ncr,  before  they  were  entirely  abolished,  they 
were  restrained  to  these  four  cases.  1.  That 
Ibecttme  should  be  capilal.  8.  That  it  should 
btctruin  Ihe  crime  was  perpetrated.  3.  That 
•he  accuacd  be  reckoned  guilty  by  common 
W.  4.  That  the  matter  be  not  capable  of 
pmof  by  witnesses. 

Duel,  at  present,  is  used  for  single  combat 
"i  tome  piicate  quarrel :  and  it  must  be  pre. 
BiBlilaled,  otherwise  it  is  called  a  rencounier. 

Deliberate  duelling  is  by  the  law  of  Englanil 
*  ii»ciei  of  murder ;  and  accordingly,  it 
(lurtes  both  the  crime  and  punishment  of 
■niiMer  on  the  principals  ;  and,  as  some  isy, 
nntheii  seconds  also,  (Blackst-Com,  vol.iv.) 
AiidyetjSo  powerful  Is  the  dominion  of  fashion, 
■tittndlherihe  terror  of  pennl  laws,  norrcvcr. 
tiw  fat  lelitiion,  have  been  able  entirely  to 
^iih  a  practice  unknown  amimg  ;lie  an- 
'inili,  irrcconcileable  lo  any  principle  of  rca- 
"«),  and  lolallyincansiilent  with  the  dictates 

PabUc  opinion  is  not  easily  controlled  by  civil 
iiiiuiulioos ;  forwhich  reason  it  maybeijuei- 
■JWtd  wiictber  any  legulnllons  can  be  con- 
'"td  of  sufficient  force  to  suppress  or  change 
''■I  lule  of  honour  which  sligmaiizes  all  ?cru- 
)^*boul  duelling  iviih  the  reproach  of  cow- 
'■fo.  The  iitadequate  ledreu  which  llie 
''■'o^liic  latid  affords  fnr  those  injuries  which 
'liitlly  aSixt.O'nian  in  hisiensibilily  .ind  rcpu- 
"Mti,  tempts  many  lo  ledras  ihemsclTca :  and 
Pffcecuiioni  for  such  offences,  by  the  trifling 
'Jtugfs  ih«|  are  recovered,  serve  only  to  male 
_|2  iiiRcreT  ridiculous.  For  thi!,  however, 
;«u£ht  lo  be  found.  Perhaps  for  ibcaioiy. 


^Ka^sI 


where  ihe  point  of  honour  is  cullivaled  with 
e:i(qui<iie  atleniinn  and  refinement,  there  might 
be    ntahltshcd   a   Court  of  Honour,    with  a 

fjwer  of  awarding  those  submitsiuus  and  ac- 
Qowledgments  which  it  is  generally  the  ab- 
ject of  a  challenge  to  obtain  ;  and  it  inj^t 
grow  inio  B  fashion  with  persona  of  rank  ofatl 
professions  to  refer  their  quarrels  to  the  same 
tribunal. 

In  fact,  as  the  law  now  Mands,  duelling  can 
teldom  be  overtaken  by  legal  punishment. 
The  challenge,  appoinlment,  and  other  jirevi. 
ous  circumsiances,  which  indicate  the  uilen- 
lion  with  which  the  combatants  nwi,  being 
suppressed,  nothing  appears  to  a  court  at 
jusltce  but  the  acliiil  reni»unler;  and  thus. 
we  find,  that  the  pcrpetraiors  of  these  scan- 
dalous, though  fashionable  crimes,  elude  the 
hands  of  justice,  and  the  folly,  or  rather,  mad- 
ness, of  duelling,  is  enlarging  its  dominion, 
whilst  every  friend  to  humanity,  to  religion, 
and  to  ha^ipiness,  wishes  to  sec  the  disgraceful 
practice  banishetl  from  the  civilixed  world. 

Among  the  few  published  productions  of  the 
late  learned  and  universally  beloved  Thomas 
Jones,  A.M.  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
was  a  very  admirable  sermon  against  duelling. 
Will  the  reader  excuse  the  writerof  this  article, 
if  he  takes  this  opportunity  tosay  of  Mr.  Joact, 
that  he  cannot  recollect  any  other  men  to  whom 
the  lan^vaRC  in  which  Seneca  spoke  of  hii 
brother  Gallio  might  be  so  justly  applied}— 
"  Nrmo  omnium  norl/tlium  iini  lam  dulcU  ttl, 
quam  hie,  omnibui." 

To  Duel.  v.  a,  (from,  the  noun.)  Tq  light 
a  single  combat  {Locke). 

To  DusL.  It.  a.  To  attack  or  tight  with 
sinulv  (.WHlan). 

Dt;'KLLEK.j.  (from  duel.)  A  single  com- 
batant (Decay  ofPieM. 

DU'ELLIST...  (fromJuf/,)  !  A  single 
combatant  {Suckli«g).  2.  One  who  proftsses 
10  study  the  rules  oftionour  {L'Eitrangr). 

DUE'LI.0.  ».  (Italian,)  The  duel;  the 
rule  or  duelling  {SinitipeQre). 

DUE'NNA.  i.  (Span.)  An  old  woman  kept 
to  guard  a  Toun^r  (krtulhnot  and  Pept). 

DCJErr,  Duetto,  in  music,  a  compos i' 
tion  expressly  wriilen  for  two  voices  or  instru- 
ments, wiih  or  without  a  bass  and  accompani- 
ments. In  good  duets  the  execution  is  pretty 
equally  dLstributed  betwten  ihe  two  parts,  and 
the  melodies  so  connectid,  intermingled,  and 
dependant  on  each  other,  as  to  lose  every  cfTeci 
when  separated,  but  to  be  perfectly  related  and 
concinnoiis  when  heard  together. 

DUG.  I.  (dn;gio,  lo  give  suck,  Islandick,) 
A  pap ;  3  nippft ;  a  teat  {Creech). 

Dii«.    The  preterit  and  part.  pass,  of  dig- 

DUGDALE  (Sir  William),  an  emineni 
English  historian,  antiquarian,  and  herald, 
bom  in  Warwickshire  in  i60&.  He  was  in- 
troduced into  the  herald's  ofhce  by  sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton  i  and  ascended  gradually  through 
allthed^ecs,  until  he  became  garter  princi- 
pal king  at  arms.  His  chief  work  is  the  Mo- 
nastieon  Angltcanum,  in  three  vols,  folio; 
coauioing  the  chatters  and  deactiplioni  of  all 
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wis  assisted  by  Mr.  Rowr  DoHsworth.  Nor 
are  hii  Anilquiiict  of  Warwickshire  Icii 
CsU'cinnl.  He  wrote  likewise,  among  other 
ihiitgi  of  less  note,  the  Hiiinty  of  Si.  P^iil'i 
Cathcrfrali  a  Hl^oty  nF  Eiiibankini;  and 
Df4iiling  J  ■  BaTi«i3"e  n(  Einlniid  ;  and  com- 
plelrd  iSc  stcoiid  voiiitne  of«r  Htnry  Sptl- 
mait's  Coancilt,  with  a  lecond  pan  of  hii 
Glnsury.  He  died  in  iGsU.  His  smi,  sir 
John,  wu  Nonr-y  kjog  at  artnt,  nnd  pub- 
iished  a  Catalogue  nf  Engliih  Nobilily, 

DUKK,  DuK,  a  (ovcrcign  [irince.  without 
tliciilleorqunliiwof  king.  Such  are  the  duke 
of  Lorrain,  of  HnUicin,  of  Savoy,  of  Pnnn», 
&C-.  Tlie  word  i>  borrowed  rrnir'i  ilie  niiidi;rn 
Greeks,  who  called  doucis  what  ihu  Lalint 
call  ditr.  There  are  also  two  sovereigns  whn 
bear  the  title  of  srand-dobe ;  as  ihe  srand- 
duke  ofTuicaiiy,  and  ihc  gond-doke  orMtH- 
covy,  now  callett  thectar  or  raigjeror  of  Russia. 
The  title  of  great-fluke  bclorigg  lolhe  appnrriU 
heir  of  Rusaia ;  and  Ihe  title  of  areh-dukc 
is  given  10  all  the  sons  of  the  hoiiiC  of  Austria, 
ai  abo  that  of  «>ch-c!uches*  to  :ilt  the  daugh- 

Ddke,  Dvx,  i<>al9oa  tiHeorhAnoiirnr  no 
bility,  the  ncKl  below  j)ririces.  The  ititkciloii), 
or  dignity  of  a  duke,  n  a  lloman  dignity,  de- 
nommaled  a  daceado,  lending  or  com  in  And  lug. 
Accordingly  the  lirst  dukes,  rlueri,  were  the 
duclorei  exereiluum,  comiuaiiders  of  armies. 
Utidcr  the  late  emperors,  the  governor)  ofpriv 
vinees  in  waT'lime  were  intilled  ducrt.  In  af- 
ter times  thesamedennmination  mat  alto  given 
lo  the  BOvemoii  of  provinces  in  time  of  [iraFe. 

In  Lnglagd,  durinK  the  Saxons  lime,  Cam- 
den nhnrres,  the  oHIcera  and  comtnandcn  of 
c  called  <lakes,  duces,  after  ihi 
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After  the  Conqtieror  come  in,  the  ilile  lay  dor- 
mant, till  the  reign  of  Edward  111.  who  cre- 
ated his  son  Edward,  fint  called  the  Black 
Prioee,  duke  of  Cornwall,  which  hath  ei'er 
since  been  the  peculiar  inheritance  of  the  king's 
eldest  son,  duimg  the  life  of  bis  father,  m  that 
he  ii  dux  no/ui,  non  creahti.  After  whom, 
there  were  more  made,  in  duch  manner  at  that 
theiT  titles  desceodcil  to  tlieir  posterity.  Thcj 
were  cnatcd  with  much  solemnity,  pfr  cine- 
turai*  gtadii,  cappa^ut,  rl  rirculi  aurei  in  ca- 
piU  impoiilioneia.  However,  in  the  reign  of 
i)ueen  Elizabeth,  A.D.  1*75.  the  whole  order 
bwame  utterly  cKtinct ;  but  it  was  revived 
about  fifiv  years  afterwards,  bv  her  successor, 
in  the  person  ofGciirge  VMliersi  duke  of  Buck- 
inrfiain. 

The  dukes  of  our  days  retain  nothing  of  their 
ancient  ipleudoiir,  but  the  coronet  on  their 
escutcheon,  which  is  the  only  mark  of  their 
departed  sovereignty.  They  ate  created  by  pa- 
lent,  tincture  of  tne  gword,  mantle  of  state, 
imptMition  of  a  cape,  and  coronet  of  gold  on 
the  head,  and  a  ver^  nf  gold  in  their  hand. 
The  eldest  sons  of  duke*  are  by  the  courtesy 
of  England  styled  marquissea,  though  ihcy  are 
usually  distinguished  by  their  faihn'i  Mcond 
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title,  whether  it  be  thai  of  m3rr)ui«  Arnff) 
and  the  ynuii^r  si)ii«  liitd!!,  with  the  aildiiaw 
of  their  chriilian  n^iinc,  as  lord  Jaincs,  M 
Thomas,  fiic.  and  ihey  lake  place  of  viicnunn, 
ihoitgh  nut  su  priiilegrd  by  the  laws  of  fke 
land.  A  duke  has  the  title  of  grace  j  and  U4i^ 
written  to,  he  is  si] led,  in  ilie  h«T«14'*lan- 

fnu^e,  mull  hi|th,  pMeal,  and  noMe  prioc^ 
>ukr9  of  the  blond-myal  are  t^led  itxtil  kj^ 
most  mighty,  ond  HluMrious  princn. 

Duke,  among  Hebrew  ^rammariaitt,  IliA 
apptllaiion  given  lo  a  species  of  accmt  an- 
swering lo  our  comma.     Sec  Acceirr. 

DuKE-onxE,  n  fjuuliiv  ^ven  in  Sp«in  toi 
srtindce  of  Ihe  hotue  of  ^lv.i,  on  acrouni  dT 
Itis  hat-injE  sevcnil  duchies  ftoiii  (be  uniliogof 
(wo  considerable  houses  in  his  person. 

DL'KEIJOM.  1.  (from  dutt.f  I.  The 
stfiutiiory  or  iiowcuions  of  a  duke  iSkahp,). 
S.  The  (tile  orqiialily  of  a  duke. 

nU'LBRAINEI).  o.  (dull  ai.d  ham.) 
Stupid  }  dollish  1  foolish  {S/iatiprarr'i. 

I>ULCA'M.\RA.  Cfmm  duM;  sweet. iwi 
ataara,  bitter.)  The  berb  woody- n i gbtthvlt  i 
su  called  Ix-canse  its  laate  unilM  both  thcH 
qoiliiies.     See  SoLAtluM. 

nU'LCET.  0.  [diilcit,  Laiin.)  1.  Sweetw 
thctatte;  tuiciou*  (MiVfon).  S.  Sweet  to  the 
ear;  hnnnonimn  {Shttitpeare). 

miUIFICATlON.  ,.  (from  dulqfy.) 
The  ncl  of  sweetening ;  the  actof  freting  ^m 
acidity,  rattneM,  ot  acrimony  (Boi/ie), 

OvLcificAriOH.  Ivmuiiung,  Gvna.)  A 
term  in  chemistry,  em]il'iy«d  to  cKprtM  lb 
rendering  tnild  or  diminishing  the  eomtht 
qiialllies  of  acids  or  alkalir*  l:^  uniiiog  ibcn 
wiih  some  oilwr  subalaitce,  but  not  Mt  ai  ID 
neutraliee  them.  Thus  alkalies  may  be  «id 
lo  tie  dulcified  when  converted  imo  sotpi  and 
ibe  Firong  acids  arc  often  atliimcd  lo  be  dulci* 
tied  when  chemicaily  combined  with  tpiriis  of 
wine:  whence  we  have  dulcified  spirits  of 
vilriol,  dulcilied  tpiriu  of  nitre,  &c. 

Tc  DU'LCn^.  V.  a.  (dulcififr.  Fr.)  Ii 
sweeien  ;  to  set  free  from  acidity  (/^jmsmi). 

DULCIMER,  a  -trianaular  mvaical  tMm- 
mcnt,  strung  with  abotii  fifty  wires  ca»t  oieii 
btidee  ai  each  end ;  the  ihoiiest,  or  moat  acute 
of  which  is  eighteen  inches  Ions,  nnd  (he  long- 
est, or  mosi  ^ve,  ihiiiysix.  It  is  ]jerfon»«l 
imon  bystfikina  the  wires  with  lilllo  iron  rods. 
This  name  is  also  given  by  the  (raraAaun  of 
hcily  writ  to  an  instrument  used  by  the  He- 
brews, cuncernins  the  form,  size,  *n6  Ionc«f 
which  there  have  been  various  conjecture*,  but 
of  which  nothing  certain  is  known-  (fhwiy}. 

DULCINO,  in  music,  a  (vind  instriniMnl. 
a  kind  of  small  bastrion. 

To  DU'1X:0RATE.  i-.  a.  (frtim  Aikm. 
Latin.)  I.Tos*-eeten(B(i™n).  £.  T«w»ke 
less  acrimonious  (Wiietnan). 

DULCORATION.  ..  (from  dulwalr) 
The  act  of  sweetening  <  Buron) . 

DU'LHEAD.  J.  C^u/'and  Aewi)  AUoek- 
head  ;  a  wretch  foolish  and  sllHXd  (AieittmY 

DU^IA.  i.  (i.x«.,)  An  lafcriorkind  of 
adoration  {Slillinefieet)- 

DULL.  a.  id«rl.  W«W]  {  -M)1»,  Swoo.)   I. 
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Stii)nd ;  doltish ;  blockish ;  unapprehensive ;  manaractures  of  linen.    It  is  remarkablt  for  a 

indocile  (Bacon).  2.  Blunt ;  obtuse  {Uerheriy  fnyal   palace,   in  which  Charles  I.,  king  of 

3.   Unready)  awkward  {Sidney).  4.  Hebetat-  England,  was  bom:  and  it  contains  998O  in* 

•cd;  not  r^uick  {MaUhew).     5.  S^d ;  melan-  hamtants.    It  is  13  miles  N.  W.  of  £dia- 

choly.     6.  Slupyiishf  heavy;  slow  of  motion  burgh,     l^i.  hii.  b  N.     Lon.  3.  2?  W. 
iSpeMser).    7.  Gross;  clogsy;   vile    ^Skmk.),        DUMFRIES,  a  shire  of  Scotland^  which 

6.   Not  exhilarating;  not  delightful.    9.  Not  contains  Annandale  and  Nithisdalc.     it  scndt 

hii^hi  {Skaktpeare).     10.  Drowsy;  sleepy.  one  member    to    parliament;    aixl   coDtaiof 

To  Dull.  0.  a.  (from  the  adjective.)   I.  To  64,697  people, 
stupify ;  to  in&tuate  {Ascham).  9.  To  blunt ;        Dumfries,  the  cajiiul  of  the  above  county» 

to  obtund  (^Bacon),     3.  To  sadden;  to  make  is  a  place  ofnretty  gvMxl  trade.     Lat.  66.  IS  N. 

melancholy.     4.    To  hebetate;    to    weaken  Lou.  3.  i'l)  W.     It  h»s  7288 inhabiunts* 
iSptnser),     6.  To  damp;   to  clog  {Hooker),        DUMOS^.  {dumus,  a  bush.)  The  nine* 

6.  To  make  heavy,  or  slow  of  motion  {Bacon),  teenth  order  in  Linn^iis's  Fragments,  in  Philos. 

7*  To  sully  bri^bine^s  (Baron).  Bot.  an«l  the  forty-third  of  the  Natural  Orden 

DU'LLARD.  1.  (from  dulL)  A  blockhead ;  in  Gen.  Plant, 
a  dolt;  a  stupid  fellow;  a  dunce  {Shakspeurv),       DUMP.  s.  (from  dom,  stupid,  Dutch.)     I. 

DUALLY,  ad,  (from  dull,)     1.  Stupidly;  Sorrow;  melanclioly ;  tstf\ae^  {Hudibrai),   ^» 

dolti^hly   {Dryden),     2,   Slowly;   sluggishly  Absence  of  mind;  rtreric  {Locke). 
{Bacon),    3.  "Not  vigorously;  not  gayly;  not        DU'MPISH.  ad,  (from  dnmp.)  Sad  ;  ma- 

bruchtly;  not  keenly  (^tictimj).  lancholy;  sorrowful  {Herhert), 

DUXNES^.  i.  (from  duU,)     1.  Stnpidity ;        DU'MPUNG.  i.  (from  dump,  heaviness.) 

weakness  of  intellect;  iiKlocility;  slowness  of  A  sort  of  pudding  {Dryden), 
apprehension  {South),  8.  Want  of  quick  per-        DUN,  or  Huroh,  the  name  of  an  ancient 

ception   {Bacon),    3.    Drowsiness  ;    inclina-  species  of  huildingb,  of  a  circular  form,  com- 

tion  to  sleep  {Shakspeare).    4.  Sluggishness  of  mon  in  the  Orkney  and  Slietland  islancfo,  iho 

motion.     6.   Dimness;    want  of  lustre.    6.  Hebrides,  and  northern  parts  of  Scotland.    Tht 

Bluntness ;  want  of  edge.  latter  term  iminu  out  the  founders,  who  at  tha 

DULVERTON,  a  town  in  Somersetshire,  same  time  oestowedon  them  their  natal  name 

with  a  market  on  Saturdays.    Lat.  51.  3  N.  of  borg,  a  defence  or  castle,  a  Sueu-Gothic 

LiH).  3.  30W.  word;  and  the  Highlanders  universally  apply 

DULWICH,  a  village  in  Surrey,  five  miles  to  these  places  the  Celtic  name  dun,  si|(ni- 

aouth  of  London.     It  is  famous  for  a  college  fying    a    hill  defended  by   a   tower,    which 

founded  bv  Edward  Alley n.    See  Alleyn.  plainly  points  out  their  use.    They  are  con* 

DUXY.  ad,  (from  due.)    l .  Properly ;  fitly  fined  to  the  countries   once   subject  to   tha 

{Jitters).    5?.  Regularly ;  exactly  (Pope).  crown  of  Norway.      With   few  exceptions, 

DUMB.  a.  {cm,  t>umbc,  Saxon.)  1 .  Mute ;  they  are  built  within  sisht  of  the  sea,  and  ona 

Incapable  of  speech  {Honker),    S.  IVprived  of  or  more  within  sight  of  the  other ;  so  that  on 

speech  (DrjfOf  a).    3.  Mute;  not  using  words  a  signal  by  fire,  by  flag,  or  by  trumpet,  they 

(lioMCommon),    4.  Silent;    refusing  to  speak  ciHiTd  give  notice  of  approaching  danger,  and 

{Dryden\    See  Deap.  yield  a  mutual  succour. 

DUMBARTON,   the  chief  town  of  the        Dun,  in  the  manage,  a  colour  partaking  of 

county  of  the  same  name,  is  seated  at  the  con-  brown  and  black. 

flaenceof  the  Leven  ami  the  Clyde,  with  a        To  Dun.  i;.  a.  (»unan,  Saxon,  to  clamour.) 

atone  bridge  over  the  former.     lis   principal  To  claim  a  debt  with  vehemence  atul  impor* 

manufacture  is  glass.    It  has  2ri4 1  inhabitants,  tunity  (.Strf/?). 
Lat.  56.  oN.    Lon.  4.  30  W.  Duk.  *.  (from  the  verb.)  A  clamormis,  im- 

DUMBARTONSHIRK,   anciently  called  portunate,  troublesome  creditor  {Phiiips), 
Lennox,  a  county  of  Scotland,  Iwunded  by  the        DUNBAR,  a  parliament  town  of  Scotland. 

counties    of    Perth,   Stirling,    I^anerk,    Ren-  To  the  S.W.  of  this  town  is  Duuhill  moor, 

firew,  and  Aigyle.     It  is  alxuit  5*)  miles  long,  famous  for  a  battle  fought  in  ](i60,  between 

and  12  broad;  and  contains  LH),71U  inhabit-  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  general    Lc(>ly,   com* 

ants.  mandcr  of  the  Scottish  army,  when  the  former, 

DUMBLAIN,  a  town  of  Monteith,  re-  witli  aUmt  80(X)  men,  routed  and  defeated  a 

markable  for  a   ^ttle,  cf»mmonly  called  the  vcr^'  nuuirrous  army,  killing  near  ^000,  and 

battle  of  Sheriff- moor,  between  the  duke  of  takins  about  10,000  prisoners,     it  is  25  milei 

Argfleand  the  reltels,  commanded  by  the  en rl  K.  of  It/linburgh.     Lat.  6(>.  0  N.    Ix)n.  €. 

of  Afar,  in  1716,  in  which  the  latter  was  do-  34  W.     Here  are  3U70  inhnhitanu. 
feated.     Lat.  56.  II  N.    Lon.  4.  2\V.  DUNCAN  (Daniel),  a  French  physician. 

To  DU'MBFOUND.  v,  a,  (from  dumb.)  bom  at  Monuuban,  in  L.anpcuedL»c,  in  1649. 

To  confose ;  to  strike  dumb  {Spectator),  His  family  was  originally  from  Scotland.     He 

DV^MhhY.  ad.  Mutely;  silently.  received  his  medical  education  at  Montpellier, 

pU'MBNESS.  J.  (from  dumb.)     I.  Inca-  where  he  took  his  doctor^  degrees.  He  resided 

pacity  to  speak.  ^2.  Omission  of  speech  ;  mute-  at  Piiris  till  the  death  of  Colbert,  who  was  hit 

neu  {Shahpeare).    3.  Refusal  to  speak  ;  ai-  patron,  and  then  went  to  reside  on  his  paternal 

leoca  {Dnfd^n).  estate  at  Montauban ;  but  when  the  pcrsocu- 

DUMF£RMLING,  a  town  of  Scotland,  tiou  nged  violently  againat  the  protctunti  in 

i»  titr  OKHitjf  of  fc^e,  with  toae  cui^Mdtiabic  l09U»  Eci  diipottd  of  m»  houie  md  citau,  and 
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»enl  lo  G«neia.    He  ivas  afierMarJs  called  to  should  be  Decision nlly  attcndcil  10,  M  tuebtf^ 

(lie  court  of  ibe  lauttgravc  ur  Hraw  Cuuel,  lenlion  may  wmeiiain  lend  to  the  prevtMin 

where  he  reaiainetl   ihrce  ycnn,  and   while  Dfdiscase.     If  the  dung  be  bright  tn  eoW^ 

there  wrote  a  tieatue  on  the  abuse  of  hot  li-  unirorm  in   shipc  and  consistence,   and  mt 

quon,   which  was   printed  at  Hoiierdam  in  fcelid  in  smell,  ihe  biidy  majr  be  considcndif 

1705.     The  liing  of  Prussia,  bearing  of  his  a  good  stale:   on  the  contrary,  if  the  dmi^ 

merit,  invited  hini  toDerlin,  wlierc  hcwasap-  when  voided,  be  hard,  btaek,  and  offeuMte.et 

Einted  dill  pb^icjan  to  the  royal  housshold.  the  parts  adhere  to  each  other  by  «  viscici,  nfj 

jwever  he  did  not  long  remain  there,  but  alime,  they  indicate  iniemal  and  morbid  h«il. 

went  to  the  Hague,  from  whence,  in  1714,  he  Horses  in  thii  slate  shniild  be  put  imdei  acoone 

Temovcd  lo  London,  where  he  died  jn  1735.  of  physic  without  delay;  for  till  ibcy  art  tlw- 

DuNCAH  (William},  a  learned  writer,  born  roughly  cleansed,  they  cannot  with  piopritlj 

.11  Aberdeen  in  1717.     He  received  hi»  eduear  be  brought  into  any  strong  exertion)  whalewr, 

lion  in  his  native  city,  and  afterwards  becnme  Another  advantage  occasionally  dorirrd  bom 

iirnFessor  of  philosophjr  in  the  Marischal  col-  an  accurate  innpectioo  of  the  dung,  is  ihit  tre 

cge  iherc.     He  died  in   17G0.     Mr.  Duncan  fietjuently  trace  out  worms  in  cs»es  in  which, 

wrote  an  excellent  treatise  on  logic,  and  trans-  from  the  ^neml  appearance  of  ihe  bnoc,  vo 

lalcd  several  of  the   orations  of  Cicero,  and  such  disease  could  be  suspected. 

Cznr's  Commeiilaries.  Hepublithed  likewiw  Dune,  in  husbandry,  is  of  several  sons,  u 

an  edition  of  Andrew  Baxter's  book  ou  ilie  that  of  horses,  covvs,   sheep,   hogs,    pigeons, 

■    Human  Soul.  geese,  liens,  &c.     See  Husbamdrt. 

DUNCANNON,  a  foTirwii  and  town  of  To  Dumb.  v.  a.    To  manure  with  dung 

Iceland,  in  thecouniyof  Wexford.    La!,  sa.  (Dn/den). 

Id  N,     Lon.  (i.  46  W.  DUNGANNON,  ihe  chief  town  of  the 

DUNCOMBE  CWilliem),  younrar  son  of  couniy  of  Tyrone,  in  the  province  of  Ulner. 

John  Duncombe,  cso.  of  Slocks  in  Hertford-  Ireland.     I.at.  bi.  38  N.     Lan.  6.  3t)  W. 

shire,  in   1782  published  a  translation  of  Ra-  DUNGARVON,  a  seaport  of  Ireland,  in 

cine'i  Alhalia;  which  was  well  received  b^  the  county  of  Walerford.    Lat.  6S.  6N.  Loa- 

1  he  public,  and  has  gone  through  three  edi-  7.29W. 

lions     In  1784  he  was  ediiorof  iheworksof  DUNGEON,  Donjon,    In   foriificaiioii. 

Mr.  Needier;  in  1733,  of  ihe  poems  of  his  de-  ihe  highest  part  of  a  cattle  bnilt  after  the  an- 

ceascd  broth cr-in-latv,  Mr.   Hughes,  3  vols,  cient  mode;  serving  as  a  walcb-lowcr,  or  phtf 

ISmo;   in   173?,  of  the   miscelJaniei   of  his  of  observation  :  and  also  for  the  retreat  or  a 

E linger  brother,  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  for  the  garrison,  in  case  of  necessity,  so  that  tfaey  auj 

atnt  of  his  widow,  in  one  volume  Svo;  and  capitulate  with  greater  advantaEe. 

in  1745,  of  the  works  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Samuel  The  word  comes  from  the  French,  rf*ig«. 

Say,  in  one  volume 4to.     In  1736  he  married  which  signiflei  the  same;  and  which  Faocbct 

the  only  sister  of  John  Htj^hn,  esq.  whom  he  derive*  from  JaminViun,  because  the  dDDgnm, 

long  survived.     In  1734  his  tragedy  of  Lucius  bein;;  the  Firongest  part  of  the  castle,  wasoni- 

Junius  Brutus  was  acted  at  Druty-lane  llieaire.  ally  the  lord's  apariaient.   '  Menase  derives  it 

it  was  published  in   1735,  and  again  in  1747.  from '^antinione,  or  (FomtnioNH),  which  in  some 

The  worka  of  Horace,   in  Ennlish  veric,  by  ancient  writin^wetind  usedin  tbesamewnie. 

several  hands,  were  published  ny  him  in  two  Do-Cange  derives  the  appellation  from  J«a* 

vol).  Svc,  with  notes,  flic,  in  1757-  A  second  aat   colle   triUGcalum,    which   the   barbanna 

edition,  in  four  vols,  ISmo.,  with  many  imlia-  wiiicrs  have  altered  inlorfunjo,  dungeo,  donga, 

liom,  ivdia  piiLiUibcJ  in    i;lJS.     In   17S3   he  d-i'i"io,  iloni^io,  auA  damnie. 

collected   and  republished  seven  Sermons   by  DU'NGFORK.  j.  {dung  and/sri.)   A  taik 

archbishop  Herring,  with  a  biographical  pre-  to  loss  nut  dung  from  tiablei  {Mertiwttr). 

face.    He  died  in  1769,  aged  eo.  DU'NGHIL.  i.  (<^ng  and  At/I.)  i.Ahay 

DUNCE.*.  Adollardiadoltjathickskollj  or  accumulation   of  dong    {South).    8.    Any 

astupid,  indocileanimal  (S(i//ing^«rO'  mean  or  vile  abode  iDryden).     3.  Any  ubi^ 

DUNDALK,  a  seafort  of  Ireland,  in  the  lion  of  meanness  {Sandy).     4.  A  term  of  n> 

county  of  Louth,  on  a  Day  of  the  sama  name,  proacb  for  a  man  meanly  born  (SAsfa^twrr). 

l^is  19  a  thriving  town,  and  has  a  cambric  Dt/HGHIL.   a.  Sprung  from  the  dun^bil; 

minufaclure,  the  only  one  in  Ireland.     Lat.  menn;  low;  bate;  vile  {,Spenttr). 

54.  ISN.     Un.6.  17  W.  DU'NGY.  a.  Full  of  dung;  mean;  vifei 

DUNDEE,  a  royal  borough  of  Angusshire,  base;  low;  odious;  worthless  {SheJaptt^- 

with  an  excellent  hatbour.     The  inhabitants  DU'NGVARD.  1.  {dun^  and  jrwi).  TW 

<re  cnmputed  at  s6,')0O.     Here  are  manufac-  place  of  the  dunghil  (Worfiflirr) . 

ires  ofghss,  coarse  linen,  sail-cloth,  cordage,  DUNKELU,  a  town  ofPErlhshiR,  aitmled 

iiread,  buckram,  tanned  leather,   shoes,  and  amid   vast    mcks,   partly  nakeil,    and    (Mrlly 

.  .IS ;  also  a  sugar  houic.     The  town  is  seated  wooded,  under  which  iheTay  rtttli  iu  n^cMc 

,y  Ihe  N.  side  of  the  Frith  of  Tay.     Lat.  s6.  stream.     It  is  the  market-town  of  the  oekh- 

I)  N.     Lon.  S.  55  W.  bouringHighlands,  and  hasalinen   manniie- 

!>UND1VER,  in  ornithology.     See  Me»-  lure.    Lat.  50.  35  N.     Lon.3.36W. 

.4Nr,i-R.  DUNKERS,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a  le- 

IJUNG,  the  excrement  of  quadrupeds,  espe-  ligious  sect  at  Ephiau  or  Dunker-tows,  imw 

.-..iilly  of  the  horse,  whkfa,  ia  the  xuuit^,  Luinater,  in  Pcnsylvaotai  which  wxric  tbdt 


DUN  DUN 

rile  about  fif\y  yean  ago,  and  comisiing  mostly  commonly  had   a  great  deal  of  commerce^ 

of  Germans.    Their  name  is  said  to  be  derived  By  means  of  a  sluice  42  feet  wide,  a  ba^on 

fcom  their  mode  of  baptizing  new  conterts,  within  the  town  will  hold  40  ships  of  the  line 

which  b  by  dipping,  after  the  manner  of  the  always  floating.    Duflkirk  is  divided  into  the 

baptists.    Their  habit  b  a  kind  of  long  coat  or  Old  and  New  Town.    The  number  of  inha- 

tnnic,  made  of  linen  for  the  summer,  and  biunu  is  estimated  at  80,000.     Lat.  61.  1' N./ 

woollen  for  the  winter,  reaching  down  to  the  Lon.  8.  28  E. 

heels,  with  a  sash  or  girdle  roomi  the  waist ;  DUNLIN,  in  ornithology.    Sec  Triiioa. 
and  a  cap,  or  hood,  hanging  from  the  ihoul-  DUNMOW    (Great),  a  town  of  KsMrx, 
den,  resembling  the  dress  of  the  Dominican  with  a  market  on  Saturdays,  and  a  manufac- 
frbrs.    The  men  shave  neither  the  head  nor  torv  of  bays.    I-at.  51.  54  N.    Lon.  0.  24  E. 
beard.    The  men  and  women  have  distinct  ha-  1>vkmow  (Little),  a  village  in  Essex,  ad- 
biutions  and  Bovernmenu :  they  have  for  this  joining  to  Great  Dunmow.    It  had  once  a 
purpoae  erect^  two  wooden  boildiogi  -,  in  each  priory ;  and  is  still  famous  for  the  custom  in- 
of  which  there  is  a  banqueting-room,  and  an  stitotcd  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  by  Robert 
apartment  for  public  wonhip;  so  that  they  de  Fitzwalter,  and  now  the  tenure   of  the 
never  meet  together  even  at  their  devotions,  manor ;  namely,  that  whatever  married  couple 
They  live  chiefly  on  roots  and  vegetables,  and  will  go  to  the  priory,  and  swear,  kneeling  upon 
emt  no  flesh,  except  on  occasion  of  their  love«  two  snarp-pointed  stones  in  the  churcht  that 
feasu,  when  the  brethren  and  sisters  dine  to*  they  had  not  quarrelled,  nor  repented  of  their 
gether.    The  Dunken  allow  of  no  intercourse  marriage,  within  a  year  and  a  day  afier  it  took 
between  the  biethrcn  and  sisters,  not  even  by  place,' shall  receive  from  the  lord  of  the  roarlor 
marriage; — a  regulation  not  very  favourable  to  a  flitch  of  bacon.    Some  old  records  mention 
their   subsistence   and  increase;  and  if  any  several  that  have  clainied  and  received  it.     It 
break  tbroosh  this  restraint,  and  marrv,  they  has  been  actually  raeeiTed  so  lately  as  since  the 
are  removed  from  conununion  with  the  an-  year  1750,  by  a  weaver  and  his  wife  of  Goggle- 
married,  to  a  place  about  a  mile  distant,  called  shal,  in  Essex.    It  has  been  demanded  more 
Mount  Sion.    Their  principal  tenet  is  said  to  recently  still ;  but  the  ceremony  being  attended 
be,  that  future  happiness  is  only  to  be  ohtaaoed  with  a  very  great  expence  to  the  lord  of  the 
by  penance  and  morti6catioa  in  this  life ;  and  manor,  thedemand  is  now  evaded.  See  Bacon. 
that,  as  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  meritorious  sufier-  DUNN  (Samuel),  an  English  mathema- 
ings,  became  the  redeemer  of  mankind  in  ge-  tician,  bom  at  Crcditon,  in  Devonshire,  where 
neial,  so  each  indMdoal  of  the  human  race,  he  kept  a  school  for  some  years.    He  ofter- 
by  a  life  of  abstinence  and  restraint,  may  work  wards  removed  to  Chelsea,  where  he  opened  a 
out  bis  own  salvation.  mathematical  academy,  and  was  appointed  by 
Tbeve  is   an   interesting  account   of  the  the  East-India  company  mathematical  exa- 
Dnoken,  and  of  the  establishment  at  Ephraia,  miner  of  the  officers  who  were  candidates  for 
in  Cispapina^s  Letters  from  America,  publish-  their  service.    He  wrote  several  mathematical 
ed  in  179I .    We  have  only  room  for  one  ex-  treatises,  and  Papers  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
tract :  "  I  shall  at  present  remark  but  one  thing  actions,  and  Jied  in  179|?*     He  founded  a  ma- 
more,  with  respect  to  the  Duukers,  and  that  thematical  school  at  his  native  town.     His 
is  the  peculiarity  of  their  music.     Upon  a  hint  Treatise  on  the  Planispheres  is  a  well-known 

S'ven  by  my  friend,  the  sisters  invited  us  into  and  useful  publicatioo. 

eir  cha|>el,  and,  seating  themselves  in  order,  DU'NNER.  f.  (from  dan.)  One  employed 

beg^n  to  sin^  one  of  their  devout  hymns.    The  in  soliciting  petty  debts  {Spectator), 

music  had  little  or  no  air  or  melodv ;  but  con-  DUNS    (John),    commonly  called  Duns 

sjsled  of  simple,  long  notes,  coinoined  in  the  Scotus,  a  ftmous  divine  of  the  order  of  St. 

richest  harmony.    The  counter,  treble,  tenor,  Francis,  was  bom  at  Dtmstancc,  in  Northum- 

and  bass,  were  all  sung  by  women,  with  sweet,  berland.    He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  from 

thrill,  and  small  voices ;  but  with  a  troth  and  whence  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  acquired  a 

exactness  in  the  time  and  intonation  that  was  great  reputation  as  a  disputant;  and,  according 

admirable.    It  is  impossible  to  describe  to  your  to  the  custom  of  the  ase,  was  called  the  tuhtU 

lordship  my  feeliop  upon  this  occasion.    The  doctor.    He  oppased  me  notions  of  A(|uina9, 

performen  sat  with  their  heads  reclined,  their  which  producctl  two  parties,  the  Thomists  and 

•ountenances  solemn  and  dejected,  thdr  facet  the  Scotists.    He  died  at  Cok)gne  in  1308. 

paleandemaciatedfromtheir  manner  of  living.  His  works  were  printed  at  Lyons  in  10  voh. 

their  clothing  exceedingly  white  and  quite  folio,   1 639.     Paul  Jovius,  and  others,  relafe 

picturesque,  and  their  music  such  at  thrilled  to  that  Duos  fell  down  in  a  flt  of  apoplexy,  and, 
the  very  soul.    I  almost  benn  to  think  mjrself   beins  ntpposed  de&d,  was  buried  too  hastily ; 

in  the  world  of  spiriu,  and  tnat  the  objects  be-  for  tSat  he  revived  in  his  grave,  and  languished 

fore  me  were  ethereal.    In  short,  the  impres-  in  a  miserable  manner,  heating  his  head  and 

tion  this  scene  made  upon  my  mind  continued  arms  against  the  sides  of  the  coSin  till  he  died. 

acroM  for  many  days,  and  1  believe  will  never  DUNSTABLE  (the  Magiovinium  of  the 

be  wbdly  obliterated.*'  Itinerary),  a  town  of  Bedfordshirey  with   a 

DUNKIRK,    a   considerable    seaport    of  market  on  Wednesdays.    The  church  is  the 

France,  in  the  department  of  the  North,  and  remainder  of  a  priory,  and  opposite  to  it  is  a 

late  French  Flanders.    It  is  the  most  important  farm*housc,  once  a  royal  patare.     Lat  -31.  £9 

town  and  harbour  on  the  whole  coasts  and  has  N.    I/)n.  0.  29  W. 


^  DUO 

DUNSTAN  (Si.)  arcbbiahop  of  Canler- 
liuty,  ivaa  born  in  i)3*,  under  tlic  rci^ii  of 
Ailic^iaii,  who  was  hh  ttlalion.  Hcreiired 
Uoia  court  in  ditgust,  and  become  s  monk. 
Edmund,   successor  of  ALheltUn,  drew  him 


il  him  ihe  palliuQi,  and  madt  him  legnt 
l!lc  hdj  9?e  in  En^and.  Edwin  having  luc- 
ceedctl  Edmuiul,  Dtinilan  loiik  ihe  liberty  of 
reproving  him  for  his  scandalous  lifcon  wliich 
the  k'mfi  banished  him.  Mis  exile,  howeTer, 
was  not  of  long  duratiou,  and  he  died  in  the 

Slid  posaoaion  of  hi*  archbisiiopiic  in  y88. 
uri-tan  founded  llie  famous  monastery  of 
Gbiuinburv.  As  this  preLtc  was  the  great 
tHlorer  ana  proinoter  of  the  moiiaiiic  inslltu- 
tioas,  the  eraleful  mooks,  nho  were  almDsl 
the  only  historians  of  thou  dark  agei,  have 
loaded  him  with  tlie  most  extravnsGnl  praites, 
and  represented  him  u  tile  i^eaicst  ivonder- 
worker  and  highest  favourite  of  luravi-n  that 

DUNSTER,  a  town  in  Somerseiiloiie.  with 
a  market  on  Fridays  and  a  harliour  on  ihc 
Bristol  channel.  Lat.  61.  13  N.  Uiii.  3. 
41  W. 

PUNUM,  a  Celtic  term,  denoting  a  hill  or 


DUN  WICH.  a  town  of  Suffolk,  having  a 
market  on  Satunbys.  By  far  the  grcaler  part 
of  this  town  has  been  uMilloTwed  up  by  the  lea. 
It  is  a  corporation,  sends  tivo  members  to  par- 
liamant,  and  is  gt)  milirs  N.  of  London.  Lat. 
52.  Si  N-    Lon.  1.55E. 

DUO,  in  iiniiic,  a  duett. 

DUODECIMALS,  in  arithmetic,  nowbers 
firoccedinfi  in  a  proportion  of  twelves.  Or, 
duodecimals  are  numWrs  in  that  scale  of  noia- 
lion  in  which  each  aujierior  place  h  in  value 
twelte  limes  that  of  its  next  inferior.  This 
way  of  conceiving  an  unit  to  be  divided,  is 
chiefly  in  use  among  artificers,  who  generally 
take  the  linear  dimensions  of  their  work  in 
feet.  iDchet,  and  twelfth  p»rW.  When  arti- 
hcers  st^uaie  their  diiiieiisiou«,  duodeciinalt  are 
multiplied  into duodecimali,  aiid  the  o|m; ration 
is  pojiiilaily  called  crws-mukiplieatinn._  The 
following  is  the  rule :  Under  the  multiplicand, 
wrilc  the  coriesponding  denoratuations  of  the 
inahipiier,  as  in  the  annexed  example.  Mul- 
tiply each  trim  in  the  multiplicand,  beginning 


the   result  of   each      78       0      H 
under  its  rw|>eclivc        0     III      tl    4 
term,    obscniiig  lo  i       S     8 


niination  to  iis  next  superior.  In  lliesame 
manner,  muUiplv  nil  the  multiplicand  by  the 
prime  in  the  multiplier,  and  wi  ihe  result  of 
each  term  one  place  removed  lo  the  licht  hand 
of  thoK  in  the  multiplicand.  Do  the  same 
with  the  tecondu  in  the  multiplier,  tetting  tht 


D  U  P    ^^^" 

remit  of  euch  terni  two  places  r>in<HadV)iW 
r>j;hl  hand  of  those  in  ihe  mill  liplic and.  P*- 
cecd  in  like  manner  xvith  all  iht  rest  of  it> 
dciioininaiioni,  and  llieir  sum  wiU  give  it* 
antwer  lequired. 

Note.  Artificers  in  general  esunule  th*v- 
cood  placi:  of  the  product  as  renlly  iaohes,  ^ 
third  as  seconds,  4c,  which  i*  dfuneousr  dk 
figures  in  Ihesecund  places  denote  rrcun^'ou 
a  Tool  long,  and  au  inch  broad,  which  nft-  " 
be  adiled  to  the  inches  sunding  in  the  {M 
place ;  ill  like  manner,  the  thurlh  place  •'■ 
reciaiiglci  of  aa  inch  long,  and  onc-|wiUiii 
broad  i  the  fifth  place  denote  tqiurc  iwd&iii. 
Hence  the  inches  in  the  above  pioduct  at*  ax 
11,  but  IIX  iS  +  0=133,  and  the  9l]iU(c  |an> 
BreBxts+e-78. 

DUODFXUl'LE,  n.  (rf«o  and  rfrt^iwb. 
Lai.)  Consisting  of  twelves  lArtulAwl). 

DUOURNITM.  (rfMorfmuw,  from  rf.wfr- 
mit,  eonsisliog  of  twelve.)  So  called,  Ucan» 
il  was  suppoinl  nnt  lo  exceed  ilie  breaitihif 
twelve  fingers;  bin  ihe  ancietitu,  who^rrRil 

■*•■•  diisecicd  only  qiiadmjieili,  "•  ■■ 

heir  knnwinfgr  of  on.  " 
■of  ()inidtiipeil»  chiefly; 
it  does  not  strictly  Bwty  to  ihr  liuit 
the  first  of  the  small  intesiiiiea. 

ni'PH.  I.  Idapr.  French.)  A  crerfokn 
man ;  a  man  easily  tiiekeil  (Hipifi). 

To  l>u?e,i>.  a.Tolricki  loelieai  {Pvf^- 

DU  PIN  (Lewis  Ellis),  a  Kartwd  RwA 
writer.  He  was  bom  at  Pant,  in  l(fS?,  ui 
after  going  ihtwngh  a  rcgiilar  c<liicatKm,  ■■ 
received  a  doctor  of  the  Soihimtic  m  fSW. 
About  this  time  he  commiiiccd  hi«  fft** 
thnjae  Universelleda  Auienrs  Eccl^Matt^mi 
the  title  irf  which,  in  ifiSfi,  an  oenMoam 
some  complain ti,  he  was  obliced  to  ilirr  ia 
Bililiothcune  Nouvelle.  Besidm  thii  |:rni 
work,  whic 
he  wmie  a  great 
iheoliigtcal  jubjccis.  He  died  at  Parts  ia 
17'9- 

DU'PLo.  a.  (duplet,  Lai.)  Double;  o* 

Ddple  aso  suc-bufle    ratio,  an^ 
mathematicians;  ihc  finl  aiipltcd  totnuntel     ^ 
in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1  ;  the  lail  to  ihoae  in  4e 
ratio  of  I  to  i. 

DUPLICATE  RATIO,  i^  the  rsilo  rfiV 
siluaies  of  Iwo^ouantities:  ihns  the  (tiiplkn 
ratio  of  a  to  l,  is  the  ratio  of  u*  to  fr».  Th 
snb-duplicate  ratio,  is  that  of  ihc  iK]a*n  mmr, 
thus  the  subdu plicate  of  a  lo  i,  is  v'stS  A    . 

or    ai  to    bi.  I 

'/■uDu'PLlCATB.K.  a.  Cdnp/iVs.  Uti».>   I. 

To  double;  to  enlarge  by  the  rrprliliM  mAi 

first  iimnh«r  or  quantity  {GlaivUlty    f .  T* 

fold  to&ellier. 

Du'pLiCArB.   (.  Another  coirnpendratu 

the  first ;  a  second  thing  of  the  •am*  kind,  ■< 

tian'cripl  of  a  paper  (Ifooduard'}. 

DUPUCA'TION./.  (fromdKflSw*.)  ' 

The  act  of  doubling  {ffale).     I.  The  act  N 

folding    logelhei.      3.    A   fuUi    a   dMhliH 

iffiiiMan). 


t>  U  R  D  U  R 

t>uPLicATiov  OP  A  CUBE,  IS  the  fioding  jailer;  a  prison  (Congreve).  Q,  Eiiduraiioei 
of  the  side  of  a  cube  which  shall  be  double  continuance;  duration  {Dri/den)." 
in  solidity  to  a  given  cube.  This  cannot  be  DURA'NTA,  in  bouny,  a  genus  of  th% 
effected  geometrically, as  it  rejquires  the  solution  class  didynamia,  ordSr  angiospermia.  Calyx 
of  a  cubic  equation,  or  rtf(^uirei  the  finding  of  five-cleft,  superior;  corol  funnel-form,  five« 
two  mean  proportional,  viz.  between  the  side  defl  ;  berry  one*celled«  containing  four  two* 
of  the  given  cube  and  the  double  of  the  same,  celled  nut%  Three  species  ;  natues  of  the 
the  first  of  which  two  mean  proportionals  is  West  Indies  and  South  America  :  shrubs  with 
the  side  of  the  double  cube,  as  was  first  ob-  blue  flowers,  and  yellow  fruit, 
served  by  Hippocrates  of  Chios.  DURATION,  i.   (duraiio,    Ijtin.)  1.  A 

This  celebrated  problem  was  often  attempted  sort  of  distance  or  length,  the  idea  whereof  we 
by  the  ancient  geometricians;  being  first  pro-  get  from  the  flectiiija;  and  per|)eiually  |}erishing 
poaed  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphos :  this  paru  of  succession  (Locke).  2.  Power  of  con- 
oracle,  being  consulted  as  to  the  manner  of  tinuance  (/{ogeri).  3.  Length  of  continuance 
stopping  a  plague  which  then  raged  at  Athens,    {Additon), 

leturned  for  answer,  that  the  plague  should  Duration,  as  marked  b)' certain  periods  anil 
cease  when  Apollo*s  alt.ir,  whicti  was  cubic^,  measures,  is  what  we  usually  call  tune, 
should  be  doubled.  Hence  this  obtained  the  1.  By  observing  certain  appearances  at  rcgu- 
name  of  the  Delian  problem.  For  more  on  lar,  and  seemingfy  equidistant  pt-riotis,  we  get 
this  subject,  we  refer  to  Hutton*s  Ozanam^  the  ideas  of  certain  lengths  and  nu-asu  res  of  du- 
Tol.  i.  n.  340.  ration;  as  minutes,  hours,  Arc.     2.  Hy  being 

DU'PLICATURE.  i.  (from  duplicate,)  A  able  to  repeat  those  measures  of  lime,  as  ofieQ 
Ibid ;  any  thing  doubled  (Ray),  at  we  will,  we  come  to  imagine  duration  where 

DupLicATURB,  in  anatomy,  a  doubling  or  nothing  really  endures,  or  exists:  ihus  we  ima* 
folding  of  membranes,  or  other  like  parti,  sine  to-morrow,  next  year,  yesterday,  &c.  3* 
Such  are  the  duplicatures  of  the  peritoncom,  Bj  being  able  to  repeat  sucli  idea  of  any  length 
of  the  omentum,  of  the  pleura,  &c.  of  time,  as  of  a  mmute,  year,  &c.  as  ofien  as 

DUPLrClTY.  f.  {duplicii,  Lat.)  I.  Dou*  wcwill,  and  add  them  to  one  another,  without 
bleocss;  the  number  of  two  iJFaiis).  2,  ever  coming  to  an  end,  we  get  the  idea  of 
Oeceit ;  doubleness  of  heart  or  of  tongue.  eternity. 

DUPONDIUS,  in  antiquity,  a  weight  of  Time  is  to  duration,  as  place  is  to  space,  ot 
two  pounds,  or  a  money  of  the  value  of  two  expansion.  They  are  to  much  of  those  bound* 
ases.     See  As.  less  oceans  of  eternity  and  immensity,  as  is  set 

DURA  MATER,  (from  durus,  hard,  and  out,  and  distinguished  from,  the  rest;  and  thus 
maier,  a  mother ^  called  dura,  from  its  hard-  they  serve  to  denote  the  position  of  finite,  real 
lieu  compared  with  the  pia  mater,  and  mater^  beings,  iu  respect  of  each  other  in  those  infi« 
from  its  being  supposed  tn  be  the  source  of  all  oitc  oceans  ofduratioo  and  space. 
the  other  membranes.)  Dura  meninx.  Def-  DuRATioir  or  action,  according  to 
matodes.  A  thick  membrane,  formed  of  two  Aristotle,  is  confined  to  a  natural  day  in  trage* 
l^ers,  that  surrounds  and  defends  tlie  bniio»  dy ;  but  the  epopoeia,  according  to  the  same 
and  adheres  strongly  to  the  internal  surface  of  critic,  has  no  fixed  lime, 
the  cranium.  It  luis  three  considerable  pro-  Duratiov  or  ak  eclipse.  See 
cesses,  the  falciform,  the  tentorium,  and  the    Eclipse. 

septum  cerebclli;  and  several  sinusses,  of  Duration  op  plavts,  the  ronttnusDce 
which  the  longitudinal,  lateral,  and  inferior  of  their  life  or  existence;  as  caducous,  or 
Jonxitudlnal  are  the  principal.  oujpkly  perishing;  ephemeral,  creatures  of  a 

Dura  mbninx.    See  Dura  matbr.  oay;  annual,  biennial,  perennial. 

DURaBI'LITY.  i,  {duraifilis,  Lat.)  The  DURAZZO,  a  town  of  Albania,  in  Euro- 
power  of  lasting;  continuance  {Hooker).  pean  Turke3r,  and  the  see  of  a  Greek  arch- 

DV^RABLK  a,  {durahilia,  Lau)  I,  Last*    bishop.     It  is  50  miles  N.  of  Valona.     Lat* 
ifift;  having  the  quality  of  lung  continuance    41.64N.  Lon.  I9.  IQE. 
{Raleigh).      S.    Having  successive  existence        DURBY,  a  town  of  Luxemburg,  in  Ger* 
Ijdillon).  many,  which   was  ceded  to  France  in  1698. 

DU'RABLENESS.    i.     Power  of  lasting    Lat.  68.  18  N.    Lon.  6.  S8  K. 
[Addison).  To  DURE.  v,n.  {duro,  Latin.)  To  las^) 

DU'RABLY.  ad.    (from  durable.)     In  a    to  continue  (Raleigh). 
tastinz  manner  (Sidney).  DU'REFUL.     a.     (from  dure  and  /si//.) 

DURALE,  or  DuRATE^  a  musical  term.    Lasting;    of   long  continuance:    not  in  use 
Nrhich  is  applied  to  whate\-^r  oflfends  the  ear    (Sptmgf}* 
by  its  effect.  DnlELESS.a.  (from  (/j«re.)  Without  con- 

DURAMPOUR,  a  town  of  the  Deccan  of    tinuai»oe;  fading :  not  in  use  (Raleifh). 
Hindustan,  in  the  province  of  Guzarat.     Lat.        DURER  (Albert),  an  eminent  painter  and 
ep.  3«N.  Lon.  73.  14  E.  engraver,  born  at  NuremlH?rj;  in  1471.     His 

DURANCE,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  first  work  was  the  three  Graces,  which  was 
in  the  Alps,  and  falls  into  the  Rhone,  three  engraved  in  1407.  He  engraved  more  than  he 
niles  below  Avignon.  painted,  so  that  his  pictures  are  wonderfully 

Dv^RAVCi.  1.  (from  duresse,  law  French.)  scarce  attd  hi^ly  vaUicd,  In  the  palace  at 
I.  Imprisonment:  the  custody  or  power  of  a    Prague  is  a  p»ccc  by  him  representing  Adorn 

VOL.  IV.  ^ 


D  U  U 


D  U  S 


and  Eve  ami  anoihpt  of  Christ  besring  llie  the  E.  by  the  Gcinian  oceao  ;  an  ihr  S  «f 

CTOCT.     Tfw  iwonlcofNiircnihcrn  Mill  thew,  S.  W.  by  York»Ww  and  lhemwTe«;  jwlm 

willi  priUc.in  lhes';nMor'»V!ull,hisp<imailsiif  the   W.  by  Wi-aimoHoml    ond   Cu»btr!ji«* 

Chwlemngiie  ami  soiOe  oilier  em peiors.  How-  ItmiendtS?  miles  from  N.  loS.  artd  47  f™» 

ever,  he  has  eiined  the  grcitleat  name  bj  hia  E.  lo  W.     Il  ii  liluaicd  io  ibe  diocae  of  'j 

tnKnTii>»>.  which  are  iiuiiicraas  and  valuable.  onH  name.iiiid  conuinsonc  cily,»ciro  auAn- 

He  Wfl»  »cry  rxccllrnt,  «>a,  in  his  engraving*  lowiii,  iiiid  113  parighe*.  bui  Knil*  oolj  W 

UiKin  wood;  W  he  w,is  not.  as  has  been  ofien  di  en  >  hers  to  perl  ia  men  I.    Thii.  eoomyeooOiiii 

BMerteJ.  ihc  first  who  praeliseil  that  hind  of  SB.SWi  houiM,  183,(MM)  inhabiUDi^.  anriaba* 

tngrnvingi  lincc  traces  of  imre  mei  with  more  1,240,000  acres  of  land,    one-icnih  of  itbcK 

ihan  a  cenlury  before  his  time.    Tlje  cni|ien>r  aie  uucullirated,  including  woodlanda.   Tl« 

Maximilian  had  a  great  regard  for  him,  and  snil  is  very  various.     The  chief  ri»rfiinik 

confttred  on  him  a  pension  and  patents  of  no-  Were,    Teei.  Tyne,    and    Derwcat.      "Diii 

biliiy.    He  (lied  al  Nuremberg  in  1588.   Durer  couniy  furnishes  49a  men  lo  the  oaliooal  m^ 

■     a  book  on  the  Rules  of  Painting,  and  li'-- 


colatly  Inilituie)  of 


DUTtlNG.  prep.    Fori  lie  time  of  lliean- 
linuanceof;  while  any  thing  lasU  {{Atti). 

DUTIIO,  in  bouny,  a  ginuiof  iheth* 

polyiidelphia,  onler  potvandiia.      Calyx  £•*■ 

cleft,  cni>-»haped,  interior  i  petals  (i»c,  louF; 

"  '  siamens  in  five  sew,  e*che<iiuwur^ 

five-celled.     One  >p>cin  Ou)]i 


en;  pome 

lait-lridiai 


»ome  other  works, 
Geomelry,  pnblishcd  — 

DUR&^E.  ».  (French.)  1.  Impriw 
menl;  cooinaint.  S.  (Inlaw.)  A  plea  tiai 
by  way  of  exception,  by  him  who,  being  c. 

inln  pibun  si  a  man's  suit,  or  olberwiic  by  ttvli 

Ibreais,  &c.  hardly  used,  seals  any  bond  10  him  of  m 

flurini  Ills  r^^itaint.'  an   Eait-Tndian  tree,    with   alteinalc  U»n; 

D'URFEY  (Thomas),  «■  faeelinus  English  flowers  in  loose  heads,  beneath  the  leato,  rf 

poet,  born  at  Exeter,  in  tSSB.     He  wrote  a  a  yellowbh  while  hue,  ami  piodkicing  a  Lti;p 

great  number  of  plays  and  songs,  all  of  which  fruit. 

ttrc  tinged  with  the  licentioosness  of  the  reign  DWBITY.  t.  {dertli,  Freoth.)  H«4»; 

of  Charles  tl.  who  used  lo  treat  our  hard  with  Irmness  (Wo/ion). 

great  familiarity.     He  resided  frequently  with  DURCWJA,  in  bolany,  a  getiut  of  the  d» 

iheearl  of  Dorset  at  Knole,  where  i)  a  portrait  hi?kandria,  order  monngyola.     C^ilyx  iiqmwf, 

of  him  Minted  when  he  was  asleep  after  din-  cyhndrical,  truncate;  cnniT  with  a  cylindrieri 

"srTom  had  such  an  ordinary  visage,  that  tobe  and  six-paned  border  a«  loag  at  the  mbc^ 


er,  forTom  had  such  an  ordinary  visage,  that     tobe  and  six-paned  border 
le  coold  not  bear  lo  hate  hit  likenes*  taken.     (lome  britily-     One  specie   . 
Hisballtds,&c.weje|irirriedin  sis  volt.  rSmo.     wilh  bra  neb  ea  hairy  at  the  tip;  leaves 


he  coold  not  bear  lo  hate  hit  lilienes*  taken.     (lome  britily-     One  species;  a  Suiinavntc 
Hisballtds.&c.weTeBrirriedin  sis  volt.  rSmo.     wilh  bra  neb  ea  hairy  at  ihc  ti| 
under  (he  tiile  of  Pilli  10  purge  Melancholy,     nal,  opposite,  obovale,  very  e 


}]e(}iedin  1793.  above;    flowen   terminal,   aeinli!, 

DURHAM,  the  capital  of  the  I)Rho|>ric  of     fruit  rather  larger  than   a   turkey's 


Durliam,  with  a  matiiel  on  Saiurdiiy, 
bishop's  tee.   It  is  aeonndetBbleplaee,  having 
six  parish  churchet,  besides  the  calholral :  it 
has   I0&4  houst^s,  and  7^30  iilbnbil 


flavoured . 

DUROTRiGES,  a 
tesied  in  thai  part  of  ihc  counlry  which  It  W* 
called   Donctshire.      Their    name  is  dtriio! 


has  a  manufactory  "f  shalloon',   tabbies,  and     from  the  two  British  words   Dur,  watei,  ai 


calamancoes.      Lat.    54.    40  N. 
S7  W. 

The  bishopric  of  Durham  is  deemed  the 
richest  bisliopric  in  the  kinploni  j  and  the  pr*- 
bendi  are  frequently  styled  the  golden  ptehtf^ 
of  Durham.  The  diocese  contains  the  nhole 
eounlies  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  ex- 
cept the  jnrisdiclion  of  Hcxhan-.  i>i  the  latter. 
It  hath  also  one  parish  in  the  county  of  Cum- 
bcrlai>d:  makini;  in  the  whole  I3A  parishes, 
whereof  87  are  inipropriale.  The  sec  is  valued 
in  the  king's  books  at  SSSIf.  \i.  b\d. 
computed  lo  be  woi' 
Tlie  elci^'s  tenths 

has   two  archdeacons,   viz.    of  Durham  anu 
Northumberland.     This  tee  hath  given  10  the 
ohafch  of  Rome  eisht  saints  and  ni         "^'     ' 
and  to  the  Eugllsb  nation  one  Ion 
lice,  five  lord  chsneellors,  three  Inn 
one  principal  secretary  of  state,  ont 
to  Ibe  university  of  Oxford,  and  1 
of  the  tolU. 

a  county  of  England, 


called  the  blshoiiric  of  Durliam,  boiindfil 
the  N.  by  Norihumbetliind,  from  which  it  is 
fjaratedoii  the  N.  E.  by  the  river  Tyne;  on 


'Viigo,  tod»e11,  and  il  it  no  Ins  evident  iM 
they  got  their  name  from  the  situation  of  dKir 
counlry  which  lies  alone  the  sea  coast.  bi> 
not  very  certain  whether  the  Durotrfga  fonv' 
an  indcjiendent  Mnte  under  a  prince  of  tier 
own,  or  were  united  with  ihcir  nei^hoontte 
Danmonii;  at  they  were  reduced  l^  Vopasm 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Komam,  at  li" 
same  lime,  and  with  the  same  ease,  tod  nn« 
revolted. 

DURSLEY,    a    town  in   Glouceciershw. 
with  a  market  on  Thiitsday..     It  is  chiefit  i»- 
iers.     Lat.  SI.  40  N.    \m. 

DURST.  The  preterit  of  dart. 

DURUM,  a  musical  term,  applied  to  <« 
of  the  tetrachords  in  Guido's  scale. 

DUSK.  a.  (duyiler,  Dutch.)  t.  T«i>dii«» 
darkness.  S.  Tending  toblackncH;  d*tt.» 
loured  {Millon). 

Dusk.  i.  (from  liic  ailiicilvc.;  t.TtriAin 


•nly     2.  D^rkn^■^s  of  c 


To  Dusi 

To  Dusk 

lose  light  i  t 


D  tr  T  t>  u  u 

f'SKILY.    ad,  ifrom  duiky^)     Wlih  a  a  <vtatcsman  than  ilie  la)iii^on 'ifdutirg  or  im- 

icy  to  darkness  or  biacknebS.  posts.    Cxpcricncc  u-achcs  tii  that  a  v^i y  suKtll 

^XISH.  a.   (from  dusk.)    ].   Inclining  duty  laid  on  coinuiodiiics  raibc^  the  price  of 

kness ;  tending  to  obMrurity  (Spetuer^,  them  considtrablv  to  the  consumer,  beyond 

idine  to  blackness  (/f  o//on).  the  gross  duty.     By  the  fees  given  to  oiliccis  ; 

^SKISHLY.  ad.  Cloudily;  darkly  {Ba-  by  tradeuien*s  loss  of  time  in  attcndinu;  u|xju 

excisemen,   or  at  ru^toni-housvs  ;   by  taking 

''SKY.  fl.   {(torn  dusk.)    I.  Tending  to  away  a  porlinn  of  our  iraders*  si«k1;  ft)r  duii-a, 

ess;    obscure    (^Prior).     2.  Tending   to  and  forcing  them  to  take  as  grot  pains  un  one 

less;    dark -coloured;     not  clear;    not  part  of  their  stock  laid  out  in  ^(kkJs,  in  order 

(Newton).     3.  Gloomy  ;    sad  ;   inlel-  to  live,  as  they  would  on  the  wln>le,  if  dniy- 

Uy  clouded  {Drntley).  free  ;   by  trade^mcirs  profits  on  the  duty,  and 

SSHLDORP,  a  strong  town  of  West-  advances  in  all  the  hands  that  all  laxed'iioodi 

,   in  Germany.      It  was  taken   by  the  come  through  to  the  consumer :  asforcxam- 

rerian    forces  in    1/58;    but  belongs  at  pie,  suppose  there  should  be  no  other  tax  but 

t  to  the  elector  Palatine.  Lat.  51.  12  N.  that  on  leather,  let  u^  see  how  many  advances 

).  52  E.  that  would  make  on  the  price  of  shoes. 

ST.  5.  ("bur^y  Saxon.)  1.  liarth  or  other  The  grazier  lays  (l)  on  the  beast  he  fats,  his 

reduced  to  small  particles  (Bdcon).  2.  advanced  price  of  shoes :  he  sdls  to  the  butcher* 
rave;  the  state  ot  dissolution  {Milton),  who  takes  (2)  his  profit  on  the  grazier*s  ad« 
nean  and  dejected  state  i^Samuei).  ranced  price  of  the  beast ;  and  raises  (3)  on  the 
Duar.  V.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  l.  To  free  hide  his  advanced  price  of  shoes :  he  sells  to  the 
lust.  2.  To  sprinkle  with  dust.  tanner^  whose  journeymen  raise  (1)  their 
'STAIAN.  f.  One  whose  employment  wag^,  on  account  of  the  advanced  price  of 
inrraway  the  dust  (Ooy).  shoes ;  the  tanner  pays  (5)  the  tax  on  the  lea- 
'STY.  a.  {horn  dust.)  !•  Filled  with  ther;  takes  (G)  his  profit  on  the  iHrforc-men- 
clouded  with  dost  iDryden).  2.  Co-  tioned  five  advances,and  raises  (7)  his  advanced 
n  scattered  with  dtist  {Tkawuon),  price  of  shoes  on  the  tanned  hide :  he  sells  to 
TCHESS.  f.  {duckette^  French.)  I.  the  leather-cutter,  who  takes  (8)  his  profit  on 
idy  of  a  dakc  (6*trt/7).  2.  A  lady  who  the  before^mcniioncd  seven  advances,  and  raises 
i  sovereignty  of  a  dukedom-  (9)  on  the  hide  he  cuts,  his  advanced  price  of 
^TCHY.  f.  {dmchi,  French.)  A  territory  shoes :  he  sells  to  the  shoemaker,  whose  jour- 
gives  title  to  a  duke  {AddisonJ.  neymen  raise  (10)  their  wageft,  on  account  of 
TGHT-couRT.  f.  A  court  wherein  all  their  advanced  price  of  shoes;  the  shoemaker 
I  appertaiaing  to  thedutchy  of  Lancas-  takes  (II)  his  profit  on  the  before-mentioned 
decided  {Cowelt),  ten  advances,  and  raises  (12)  on  the  shoes  he 
TEOUS. a.  (from  Jif/y.)  I.  Obedient;  makes  the  advanced  price  of  the  shoes  he 
ious  iPrior).  2.  Obedient  to  good  or  wears :  he  sells  to  the  consumer  with  all  these 
rpotct  iSkmktpeare)*  3.  Enjoined  by  twelve  advances,  highly  magnified  beyond  the 
not  in  use  {^Shaktpeore),  bare  duty. 

TIFUL.  a.  (iii/y  and /«//.)  l.Obe-  DUVAL     (Peter),    gcoprapher-roval    of 

mbaiissive  to  natural  or  legal  superiours;  France,  born  at  Abt^eville,  and  die<l  at  Paris  in 

It  {Swift).    2.  Expressive  of  respect;  1683,  aged  65.     He  was  the  nephew  of  the 

token  of  reverence;  reverential  {Sidney),  celebrated  Sanson,  and  published  a  number  of 

TIFULLY.    ad,   (from  dut\ful,)     1.  treatises  and  maps    ^he   best   known  of  his 

nlW  ;  submissively.      2.    Reverently  ;  works  is  i^  (ye<igraphie  Fran^oisc,  &c. 

imy  {Sidney),  Duval  (Nicholas),  a  Dutch  painter,  born 

TIFULNE^.   $,  (from  dutiful)    1.  in  l6i4,  and  died  in  1732.      He  studied  in 

nee ;    submission    to   just    authority  Italy  to  great  advantage  under  Pietro  da  Cor- 

M).    2.  Reverence ;  respect  {Taylor),  tona»  whose  manner   he  adopted.      He  was 

FLINGEN,  a  townof  Suabia,  in  Ger-  greatly  employed  by  king  William  111.  who 

beiooffinff  to  the  duke  of  Wurtemburg.  ap|)ointcd  nini  director  of  the  academy  at  the 

I.  10  N.  Lon.  9-  9  E.  Hague. 

TY.  f.  (from  due.)  f.  That  to  which  a  DUUMVIRATE,  the  office  or  diprnitv  of 

byany  natural  or  legal  obligation  bound  the  duumviri,    llie  duumvirate  Lifted  lillthe 

.    2.  Acts  or  forbearances  required  by  year  of  Rome  388, when  it  was  changed  into  a 

I  or  morality  {Taylor),   3.  Obedience  decemvirate.    See  Declmviri. 

ntssion  due  to  parents,  governoors,  or  DUUMVIRI,  in  Roman  antirpiity, a gene- 

un  {Decay  o/*  Piety).    4.  Act  of  re-  ral  MJpUation  given  to  magistrates,  cornmis- 

i  or  respect  {Spenser).  5.  The  business  siondUind  officers,  where  two  were  joined  to- 

dier  on  guard  (C/arffi<2ofi).  6.  The  bu-  getMrtI  the  same  functions.    Thus,  duum^ 

f  war;  service  (Dry  (i^).  vtrt  e§pitaUs,  were    the  judges  in   criminal 

rr,  in  polity  aud  commerce,signifies  the  causes :  duumviri  mumcipales,  two  magistrates 

laid  on  merchandises,  at  importation  or  in  some  cities  of  the  enipire,answering  to  what 

ittooj  commonly  called   the  duties  of  the  consuls  were  at  Rome :  duumviri  navahs^ 

!•;  also  the  taxes  of  excise,  stamp-dutiet,  commissaries  of  the  fleet :  duumviri  sacrarum, 

x  Customs,  Excise,  Ace.  those  who  regulated  the  sacrifices,  and  kept 

re  is  no  task  more  delicate  or  difficult  to  the  SihyPs  bouks. 
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DUX,  in  music,  the  name  rormtrlf  ziven 

to  Lhe  kading  vuice   or  inBliunieiil  in  a  ftiguc 

DWARF.  j.CBvecpB,  SsxDn.)  I.  A  man 
below  the  catnmon  size  oT  men  (ISnitrn. 
MiUon'i,  9.  Any  animal  or  plant  beluw  its 
natural  bulk  {LE'lratige).  3.  An  aticnduiit 
Alia  ladyot  kniglil  in  romancci  (Spmirr). 
4.  ll  is  used  often  by  bolanisis  in  composition ; 
»,  dwarf-elder,  dwarf-honeysuckle. 

In  lhe  Philosophical  Transactions  we  hai'e 
well  autlieiiticatedHCcountsoftwo  dwarfs;  one 
born  in  Norfolk]  who,  at  the  age  of  iwenly- 
Iwoiweighed  no  more  than  thirty'four  pounds 
wiih  gll  nis  clothfj  on,  anil  whose  height,  in- 
cluding hat,  wig,  and  shoes,  was  only  thirty- 
cightiochcs)  and  anoiherin  ^VaIes,  who,  at 
lhe  age  of  li(\ecn,  meaiurnl  no  more  than  two 
feel  seven  inches,  and  weighed  ooly  ihirteeu 
pounds;  and  who  at  that  early  period  of  life 
labourwl  under  all  the  infirmi lies  and  calami- 
ties of  »cry  old  ajpe.  Phil.  Trans,  to),  slvi. 
p.  07,  andvol.xliii.  p.S7g- 

To  DwAB?.  V.  a.  To  hinder  from  growing 
to  the  natural  bulk  (Addiion). 

DWATtFISH.  J.  (from  rficnr/0  Below  the 
natural  bulk  ;  low;  small  i  IJule  (.Bentlcu). 

DWA'Kl'ISHLY.  aj.   Lite  a  dwarf. 

pWA'RFISHNESS.  ..  {from  dwmfi,h-) 
Minuteness  of  stature ;  littleness  (.GlaatiUt). 

To  DWELL.  V.  n.  preterit  dwtil,  or  dictll- 
td.  (duelia,  Islandick,  to  slay.)  I. To  inhabit; 
10  live  in  a  place;  u>  reside;  to  have  a  habila' 
tion  iLei'ilteiu).  2.  To  live  in  any  form  of 
habitation  (//efrmpi],  3.  To  be  in  any  slate 
or  condition  iStiakipcare).  4.  To  be  sus- 
pended with  attention  {Smilh'i.  5. To  conti- 
nue long  speakiujE  (Sbj^). 

To  DwEtL.  p.  o.  To  inhabit  :  not  used 
IMUton). 

DWE'LLER.  ,.  (from  d.rell.)  An  inhabit- 
ant;  one  that  lives  in  any  place  (Saron)- 

OWBLLING.  3,  Cfrom  dwiil.)  1.  Habi- 
laliooi  abode  (Dr^Jrn).  2.  Slate  of  life;  mode 
oflivinRtDoHiW). 

DWE'LUNGHOUSE.  i.  The  houte  at 
which  one  lives  (jyi^O- 

DWJNA,  the  name  of  two  laree  rivers  ; 
one  of  which  rises  in  Lithuania,  ana,  dividing 
Livonia  from  Courland,  falls  into  lhe  Baltic 
tea  a  liltle  below  Riga:  theuiltergivei  name  to 
the  province  of  Dwnia  in  Russia,  discharging 
itself  into  the  White  sea,  a  little  below  Arch- 
angel. 

ToDWI'NDLE.  v.n.  C*pinan,  Saion.)  1. 
T«  shrink  ;  to  lose  bulk ;  to  grow  liitle  {Ad- 
diiort).  2.  To  degenerate;  lo  sink  {Swiji). 
3.  To  wear  away  ;  lo  grow  feeble  (Guv).  4. 
To  fall  away ;  to  moulder  off  {Ciarea£m). 

DYADIC  ARITHi\lETIC.    See  ATith- 

DVE,  in  architecture,  (See  Dauo.)  In 
Eeneral   it  denotes  any  cubical  body.       See 

DYEING  (An  of.)  for/  dt  la  uinlure, 
French  ifarbrkunti,  Oermao.  The  art  of  filing 
witli  UniTotinily  aad  penuuienej'  rertf  in  colour- 
in;  luaterJtlf  ink)  Uie  Uiur*  ol  HtwJ,  Jineo,  ta>d 
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GflVan,  silk,  fell,  ivory,  and  olher  Dbi^ViarCt- 
iDt-nlous  lubatana't.  We  slmll  ean*><ler  tbi*  !■• 
purlanl  art  u  lirivfly  ai  pomib'e,  andertlwdtM- 
siDns  of  It*  Lislar;,  Ibcory,  and  prvcn*. 

Few  nf  the  nrls  ti*>  c  a  elaim  to  a  htfber  aHi- 
i|uil  J ;  and  alii!  fciter  of  them,  importuil  M  m 
the  bcDeflli  which  have  been  ronrerrrd  upoi  ll 
by  reH^nt  chemlHtryi  allaJned  in  ancient  ttoia  ■• 
near  an  appro aeh  lon-NiJi  perfrettun.  lleeHahli 
preceded  paiuling,  itself  of  very  higti  aalltioll), 
and  DppeiP'B  t»  liiLX  been  kuoin  in  lhe  tvliol 
ages  of  the  Jews,  the  BabjIoDian*,  and  llic 
Egyptians-  Bnd"uotbing  ean  eiEerd  the  jolf- 
menl,"  ubserti:*  Mr.  Good  in  bii  Note*  «■  La- 
cretiua,  vol.  ii.  p.  159,  "  with  vbich  they  selnlid 
eulourafor  stufl'i,rotIons,  linens,  or  silki,nrirtil 
■niwered  the  purpose  or  si  Iks,  when  eviaunoa* 
their objert  iavii^w;  or  the  dcriterlty  wilbwUA 
they  applied  lliem.  Thcienerc  extracted  h«« 
the  initnal,  vegetible,  andminenl  kinf4aB;u4 
without  eonflninf;  Ihemtdm  In  clotha  oittts, 
they  dyed  with  n|ual  elefaaeeuide4iKl,leslkH^ 
ivory,  tortoise-BbeH,  the  hair  ufaniinati,  laslfc 
eBrUu,ivai<,  and  even  itonea  and  raarblea." 

As  sooD,  bowever,  as  the  art  of  pauliBg  tal 
attained  aomc  degree  of  proficicaey,  aad  tte 
mere  oullinc  or  lilhoueltr,  after  hatiftg  bee*  It 
first  filled  up  witb  an  interior  shade  by  mttattt 
tbe  eraynn  (whidi  Tliny  aicribei  to  ■  CorislUn 
or  Sifyauias  artist  u  the  invcDlor  of  Ihia  m»- 
thod)  had  been  enriched  by  an  appUeslSuo  of  (k* 
natural  rolours  uf  tbe  objeet  intea&d  lo  b«  Ut> 
nealed,  the  art  of  dyeing  waa  united  Is  lbli< 
painliag,  and  the  needle  waa  >b  uleaalfriyt*- 
pluyed  upon  i^aloiinu  the  pencil.  "BabraHay 
and  tapestry,  in  which  eoloura  wvre  inltuitlJi* 
observes  the  author  from  whom  we  havVjHl 
quoted,  vol.  il.  p.  6|,  "we  knirw  to  have  bent  a( 
highaoliquily  among  the  Jews  moA  Babyleahw; 
but  bath  thne  arts  presuppose  the  caiiAmrW 

rily  worked  fraiu  a  pattern.  The  history  of  Tsb- 
dion,  king  of  Atben*,  and  of  bi«  daughter  Fbit''- 
niela,  wbo  iuranned  Progneof  her  miifartuscs  !•• 
deseribing  Iheni  on  lB{>e>tr).  may,  perhaps,  k 
fiibulou*.  lie  this,  however,  aa  it  may,  we  knia 
tbilthe  fable  isof  verj  retBolc  nrigtn;  aad.aib 
related  by  Apollodorui,  wu  probahlj  Oto  fn- 
duetion  ofoneoflheCyelicpaet*.  ArCOT'^ls 
this  admirable  ■iytholugist,l'hilonipla  did  Mlia- 
deed  paint  her  hi;>loT] , but  embroideied  il  is  <k>- 
racler*  on  •  veil.  \et  at  the  perind  wktatto 
fable  was  inventad,  we  can  learcely  esacdietW 
embruidei7  was  eonBard  to  the  oi  hibiti«D  a(  d» 
racier)  alone;  it  »■*  uoquetlionabiy  emplai«i> 
and  witb  mure  frcedi>ni,iD  the  art  of  traetaf  aaJ 
designing,  lu  the  time  of  Uomcr,  bowcier.  M 
hare  undoubted  proof  of  Iho  application  aflapt- 
■try  to  the  dignity  of  bistohnl  autijcrla.  bit 
in  the  third  book  of  the  Iliad,  findi  Helen  acsa- 
pied  in  representing  on  lapektr;  the  evila  wkirt 
the  Greek*  and  Trojans  had  suflered  do  berie- 
count  in  their  battle--.  tSuoh  an  undcrtakiag^ena 
■uppoaiog  it  weteeieeuted  in  eamineu.or  wilbi 
single  ra lour, evinces  a  eooiiiderable  perfecti—* 
thearlsbewaspracli^iag.  But  the  TrujauaR 
stated  lu  have  been  also  aequaiattd  w  iih  tbe  an* 
af  intenuiiing  dtlTereiit  cotoun  in  Ibdr  tapev 
Irics.  tVbun  Audroinaehe  learuL-d  Ihedeattat 
Hector,  abc  ivai  at  work  in  a  retired  part  «f  ba 
palace,  and  repraaentiog,  in  lape9lry,IIowensl> 

iririeiy  of  liDciiirca. 
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"Fir  in  Ifte  eloii!  reeenff  of  (he  doaui, 

Hfluin  the  pl)'d  Ibr  niclinchuly  Innni; 
A  cTDwini!  work  prnployed  her  Kcrct  view*, 
KpotM  di*crie  wilh  liilernibKled  huM." 

PUFE. 

go  Umtitu  liimnBir.  u  »  full  proof  that  a  kiiniT' 
Inlte  of  Ihr  an  tif  djviog  «■<  cnnimaii  to  llie 
koioBi  in  bU  early  am,  lib.  iv.  1U3J. 

QiUB  Ba)>}laniea,  miigDiScusjileniluri.-,  rigaa- 


"  Wettioc  Ibe  rii^  and  Babylon 


n  djc." 


Upg*  «hirfa,  shwrvei  Mr.  Good,  "  the  QahyluD 
>a>n  r*&rr«()  (u  wia  a  «it]r  of  ICgypI,  al  do  great 
■SiiUiu*  ftrna  Cairn  I  il  wu  unlveraallj'  cele- 
tmM,  duTini;  ill  praiperily,  for  iU  very  beautiful 
••broidiTirt,  and  autre  parlipularly  the  ricbueai 
«i4  iiuu;!!  iBi'ciit'o  of  ila  puriile  colour,  etlrai?lciJ 
frta  th«  isurci  bj  a  (iroceM  iteculiai  la  iUelf. 
ll  Aintcquunei:  of  tbU  dreuuuitanre,  and  at  the 
^mr  liau  of  Uie  etorbilant  luiee  charged  tor  ila 
ixlndncttoa,  it  bccaioe  by  far  the  moit  faihioa- 
«l>lt  liocture  in  all  the  tagwatriei,  carpet«,  cuua- 
lOftatf,  and  wfa  eoveriuEt.  of  tbe  opulent  nud 
bliriava  at  OKtte  aail  Rome. 

"Th*  •plcndid  and  durable  dye  oblaiued  from 
flhnlaable  alull-flih  of  liie  old  world  it  known 
If  UttOTf  t.i  efwy  one.  A  full  •ceount  of  il. 
iMtTV,  I*  Ihoae  who  are  d>:airau9  of  more  ex- 
|Ul  innirmation,  niay  be  obtained  by  euniultins 
rliiy.  \x.  38.  who  iHtiraaU*  thai,  eilJier  rrom  • 
(uM)  lu  tlic  buh  cnpluycd,  or  in  Ibe  mode  of 
Mtafaclurlug  Iho  Colour,  It  orCBiionally  ex- 
MhM  a  couiderkbic  diHcrence  of  tinirlure,  and 
■h  bMin  ilvoniniDated  rote-purple,  linlel-pui^ 

tkyairinth-purplc.  The  ftrti  appeara  In  baie 
k«ld  in  llie  higheM  eiilimatiuDi  (be  roav, 
bwrne,  being  rather  ditrker  in  in  hiw  than  we 
*«bdbI}bm«I  with  il;  In  which  eaie  the  mures 
•M  wxranlt*  nrm  aiiblueentem."  Id.  p.  377. 

ft*  Hriiqnily  of  (lie  art  of  dyeinf  may  (till 
fthfcetfcg  «D|twtedfn>m  the  pcrTeclion  to  whirh 
'^Htkaa  been  carried  innneiuarially  through- 
*<t  Hladwtan,  CeyloD,  and  eapeciallj  China; 
■M  NiU  Bon  deeiiiiely  lo  from  the  toloured 
■M  tCMcd  elotha,  found  unt  only  in  Meliro,  but 
^Ottbclle.oa  theirSntdiicavery.  Hcrbapatbal 
•rcilakaitc  il  most  in  pointy  r<ir  here,  uaquw 
1— ahlj,  (he  web  and  woof  were  dyed  antcre- 
^■Ml)  la  their  being  woten,  while  in  Ibe  fonupr 
Vlwa  tka  dulbi,  >k<Di,  and  barki,  were  fur  the 


-rtheM. 
^  hohi-r  ^T  dyring  or  paintini*,  at  the  period  in 
*'hirii  ilirir  rniintry  wat  Aral  di'Sovered  by  Eu- 
»<>l.rni,i.  iriily  Mtooi'bing,  D'Aeoita  informs 
"a,  llni  on  Ihe  afrt'al  o(  the  Spanlih  Eijuadron 
■^n  lli'if  roatl,  expmttn  were  imniediBlety  lent 
*<*  Unaleacunia*  with  ctact  repreaeotalioii*  of 
^*t  iliipi  painted  on  elolh )  and  by  nieani  uf  thi« 
WW  sT  ;ii>.'ti ire- writing,  he  adds,  tbej  kept  their 
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J   bodily  li 


r  proper 


^. eliBiaden,     Frooi  llie  ipeeiueni  of 

Jyiulu  bErraglyphia  preserved  In  the  Bodleian 

~~,  lb«    colouring  malerlali   appear  to  be 

dikflj  from  the  niiwral  kiDgilom,  ud  la 


bo  eartlia  rather  than  nninal  or  ve^tablp  lub- 

The  fint  explanallan  offered  upon  thli  aulifeet 
WHA  purely  niecbanical.  It  wai  bbaerved  that 
■ume  colouring  matlera  uniled  readily  with  the 
dolh.ornlher  aubatance  to  be  dyed,  and  beeanie 
flitcil  ill  theui,  without  any  oIIut  material  being 
employed  for  Ihia  purpose;  bat  that  others  would 
only  adhere  when  iutcrmixed  with  a  third  lub- 
ilBDce;  and  it  wai  alio  obwrvcd.  that  the  InkT- 
inedlate  inibslniire,  thua  neeessnry,  wan  fur  lb* 
iuo*t  pari  a  latl  of  aooie  kind  or  dlhtr;  a«  for 
inalanre,  toda  or  alum.  And  henoe  Uellol,  aa 
e)l(«llvnt  obtervcrand  acute  reasuncr,  and  nue  of 
tbe  eu-liesi  whil  attempted  to  explain  the  mods 
by  whiefa  the  aaliue  uuleria!  acted,  aurrtrd  thai 
il  waa  a  dircirt  mordanl,  Ibal  it  orodci  or  bit  ill 
nay  into  the  Hbrci  lo  be  dyed,  and  thiu  by  op«r- 
ing  or  eolarglug  tlKir  porei,  enabled  tbe  rolour- 
ing  matter  lo  be  depusitod  in  Ihem.  Afler  which 
Iheaeanmc  flbrei,  from  a  degree  of  natural  elM- 
ticity.  ODntraeted  and  (hut  ia  the  parlislen  uf  co- 
louring matter;  while  the  lallH  employed,  aolidi> 
lying  over  llicro.  aeried  ai  a  bind  of  cnnenl  10 
prraerve  tbeu  In  their  place. 

Inauperahle  object iona,  however,  have  beco  ad- 
vanced agai  n  1 1  th  is  a  nd  M  m  i  lar  median  ical  I  heoriet 
of  dyeing,  upon  whicb  we  cannot  enter  In  detail. 
Vie  ahall  only  observe,  that  it  is  pciruliarly  in- 
competent to  explain  the  great  difference  between 
animal  and  vegetable  mailer  in  abiwrbing  aud  re- 
taining colour,  and  the  u«c  of  mordants  or  inter- 
medeii,  all  bund  of  union  belween  the  colour  and 
the  fibre  to  be  dyed.  Ilcrgmaa  appears  lu  have 
been  the  flrat  wboio  emioeol  lagacily  Buggeated 
the  idea,  that  chemical  affinity  wa«  the  great 
agcst  in  theae  operalioD*;  and  every  lubaequent 
ruiearch  oion  and  more  confirnu  this  opinion. 

The  lubstances  commonly  dyed  are  either  ot 
sniiiial  or  vegetable  origin.  Tu  the  fonncr  belong 
wool,  silk,  hair,  leather,  and  skin  of  all  kind*;  l« 
the  latter  eulloD,  Han,  and  hemp.  The  particular 
ebemical  analyaia  aiid  propcrllea  of  these  *u1>- 
■taocea.  aa  far  a*  Ihey  have  been  examined.  wiU 
be  Qeicribcd  under  the  r^^peelive  artielc!*.  A 
mo«l  impartant  and  eiseulial  difference  fi  lata  b»- 
twern  the  affinity  tor  colourioE  matter  pouetsed 
by  these  aubataneea.  ao  that  a  proccaa  which  per- 
fectly aucrecda  in  djviog  wool  (for  eunple)  may 
haie  no  eili^vt  upon  cullan,  neither  it  there  anj 
agreemtnl  la  the  quantity  of  coluuringiDgrediant 
necessary  to  dye  each  Muff. 

A  simple  eKperimentof  Dufay't  pmraa  (hit. 
He  had  a  {Hece  of  cloth  woven,  of  whifk  tbe  wafp 
waa  wool,  and  the  woof  cotton  ;  thi*  waa  fnlled, 
that  each  lubttance  might  undergo  exactly  the 
lame  prepnnlion,  and  then  pasted  Ihreogb  ■ 
■rarlet  vat.  The  wool  only  luuk  the  colour,  but 
tliv  cotton  reuiained  white  after  rinsing.  With 
regard  to  quaotily  uf  colour,  i(  is  found  that  silk 
lakca  twice  as  much  eochineal  to  dye  it  aa  wool 
doM.  Tbe  dilCitent  force  of  affinity  betvreendif- 
feruit  flbrea  aud  ealouring  matter,  ia  also  ahewn 
by  Iba  more  or  lean  perfect  manner  in  which  they 
cxhauat  a  coloured  bath;  thus,  as  Bergaun  ob- 
serves, wool  dyed  in  a  weak  aolntion  of  (ulpbat 
of  indigo. entirely  ahiorbn  llie  dye.  and  leaveatha 
Eolution  coiourlctt;  whereas  ailk  can  only  par. 
liall)  rob  the  aulph uric  aelduflhe  cokinring  mat- 
ter. Ueoerally  speaking,  wool  haa  Um  alraiigeat 
affinity  for  colour,  taking  il  Bore  eaaily,  and 
retaining  It  moie  firulyi  silk,  and  nibcr  animal 
mailers,  come  ucit  to  wool    collon  nail,  and 
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hemp  And  di^x  l.i^t;  but  {\\\%h  to  be  understood  ftlum,  or  of  mtny  other  salts  than  whmk 

friih  prcut  ItihiMdo,  nor  doeft  it  alwayH  happen  alone.     Indipfo  is  a  substantive  eoloar,  riiee Hi 

that  Kuhstaiices  \%liirh  take  colour  the  easiest  re-  durability  is  not  increased   by  aoy  intOBsir 

tain  it  the  lotiirosi,  bewideK  tbnt  the  previous  pre-  whatever. 

pamtion  is  not  the  unme ;  and  hence  the  com-        Another  important  difierenee  in  the  aalaR if 

pariKon  i%  not  al(<>';«^thpr  accurate.  dyes  is  in  the  dcfree  of  permanence  ef  tia^ 

No  exact  explanniion  can  be  given  of  the  dif'  which  eertainly  In  part  depends  on  the  faieeif 
ferent  aflSnity  for  rolour  in  difEmnt  substances,  aftnity  with  which  it  unites  to  the  Wbn,  sal 
except  that  the  analysis  of  vegetable  and  animal  partly  on  the  intimate  nature  of  the  caloerisi 
matters  shews  a  most  essential  diiference  in  their  matter,  and  its  susoeptibiUty  of  dfcowpasitiei 
component  parts,  and  their  habitudes  with  cfae-  by  light,  air,  moisture,  and  nlao  by  aUnlin, 
mical  re-agents.  It  is  on  tliis  account,  too,  that  soaps,  and  other  substanrea  employed  ia  the 
the  preparation  wJiich  each  substance  reeeives  oommon  uses  of  dyed  sluifa.  The  permenmy 
previously  to  being  d>'cd  so  much  variea.  Animal  of  colour  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  tin 
matter,  especially  wnot,  when  immersed  in  eaustie  mode  in  which  it  ia  united  to  the  aubttaafln 
alkali,  has  its  fibre  Immediaiely  relaxed,  becomea  dyed,  fbr  among  the  substantive,  na  well  as  IW 
clammy,  loses  its  natural  toughness  and  elasticity,  adjective  colours,  some  are  very  perar^aeDl, 
and  at  last  is  entirely  dissolved  into  a  soapy  com-  others  very  Aigitive,  for  example,  «»f  the  sub- 
pound.  Yegetsble  flbn*,  on  the  other  hand,  resists  stantive  colours  (or  thoae  which  nnite  as  strsag- 
alkalies  much  longer,  and  is  not  easily  dissolved ;  ly  to  cloth  without  as  with  mordants).  Indigs 
and  hence  In  the  previous  cleansing  and  fulling  is  very  permanent,  resisting  the  sun,  air,  wash- 
of  wool,  alkalies  arc  scareely  admissiblq-or  must  ing  with  soap,  and  moa^  ehcniiral  acvnts.  The 
be  used  with  extreme  csutinn,  whereas  fliey  may  oriental  henne,  which  ia  a  fine  orange  red,  bag 
he  employed  with  safety  in  the  preparation  of  resists  the  sun  and  air,  but  la  altered  and  dc» 
•otton  and  linen.  Animal  fibre  is  also  much  more  stroyed  by  soap :  archil,  and  other  of  the  porpb 
easily  affected  by  acids.  The  simple  colours  cm-  lichens,  Is  instantly  altered  by  soap,  and  Is  ssm 
ployed  in  dyeing  are  chiefly  of  animal  or  rcgela-  chanj^Hi  by  the  light  and  air,  so  aa  only  to  gise 
ble  origin.  TlieDuiiibi-rof  possible  dyes  is  almost  a  very  fugitive,  but  beautiful  gloss.  Ofthesd- 
rqual  to  that  of  the  vegetable  or  insect  tribes  on  jectivc  colours,  madder  is  one  of  the  most  fo- 
the  face  of  the  earth,  for  almonl  all  of  these  itiU  mnnont  that  is  knoivn,  retaining  ita  body  of  «•- 
mnke  a  rnlnnred  decoction  with  v/nt^r,  which  is  lour  (when  well  applied)  ander  almost  every 
cnpahlo  of  tinging  clotli  innnerst  d  in  it.  Ilenre  circumstance.  Cochineal,  or  wool,  la  nmfr 
the  variety  of  native  dyes  from  indigenous'plants,  equally  f]i<^t  or  pennancml,  but  on  cotton  ■act 
used  in  dillVrcnt  parts  of  the  globe  by  every  na-  less  so.  Brazil  wood  fades  much  sooner  thaa  tht 
tion,  savage  or  civilized.  A  verj  few,  however,  last,  vihateyer  mordant  be  applied.  The  mice* 
are  employed  in  the  regular  manufftctories  of  Eu-  tions  nnd  right  application  of  mordants,  is  of  ia- 
ropcnn  nations,  being  such  as  are  obtained  in  the  finite  consequence  in  dyeing;  and  it  la  thlis^ 
most  abundance  from  couutries  where  they  form  ject,  with  its  various  modifications,  that  IbnM 
valuable  articles  uf  commerce,  and  whose  quali-  the  truly  ixcientiflc  part  of  this  henntltal  art. 
ties  are  minutely  known  by  long  and  accurate  Linen  or  cotlt)n  requires  a  dilHnent  mnidsst 
observation.  Of  the  ^reat  variety  of  known  dyes,  from  wool  or  silk;  some  colours  adhere  only  la 
soipr  (tIiou{;h  com pnra lively  but  fc  .v)  may  be  a  particular  m.trdant :  the  order  of  appliieatim, 
njiplied  to  animal  or  vri;vtiil»le  fibre,  without  nny  the  .stren^^th,  and  many  other  smaller  cirfuia- 
ollii'i  preparation  tlian  that  of  cleansing  the  slulf,  stunces,  all  of  which  materially  afied  the  besotr 
and  iiiii.:prsinc  it  in  a  dceoetion  or  infusion  of  the  and  durability  (»f  the  colour,  and  the  teiture«l' 
*!vr'  fur  a  sutiuicnt  tinu*.  The  erlonrin?  nir.tter  the  cloth,  must  be  attended  to  by  the  artist 
ihon  unites\«ith  the tibreoftheclollnvith  a  greater  Soni  simple  experiments  related  by  Dr.  Ban- 
«r  lc"«s  degree  of  Ibrre,  so  as  sometimes  pi^rmn  -  croft,  biid  which  are  readily  re{)eated,  will  illu<- 
luntlyto  resist  the  eirert  of  washing;  while  the  trate  the  action  of  mordants.  A  piece  of  cotM 
hlou«  hinjj  power  (if  t».e  ..un  and  airaftssoinctimoH  was  impresvd  with  various  figures,  with  a  «si^ 
pariially,  sometimes  scarcely  at  nil.  On  the  dant  of  acetitcd  alumine,  and  when  dry.  wis 
«»ther  han-l.  the  greater  number  of  dyes  have  na*  rinsed  and  cleansed  in  the  usual  way  nf  calirs- 
turallyouiv  a  very  feoblc  affinity  for  fibre,  (though  printing.  It  was  then  dyed  in  an  infusioo  i>( 
niverin  the  same  degrccforanimal  and  veget -ble)  saffron,  and  came  out  uniformly  yellow;  bntoi 
and,  therefore,  wlien  applied  without  addition,  exposure  to  air,  the  whole  became  ivhite.  He«.t 
they  arc  destroyed  very  speedily;  but  the  inge-  it  is  shewn,  both  that  the  colourinir  matter  rf 
nuity  of  man  has  discovered,  that  they  may  be  safiron  has  no  strong  affinity  with  eoltoo,  «b^ 
made  to  uuite  with  fibre,  much  more' durably,  by  that  alumine  has  no  power  of  fixing  it,  sti 
the  intermcde  of  some  other  substance  (generally  hence  is  u^i^le^JS  as  a  monlant.  The  mr^ 
a  salt  with  an  alkaline,  earthy,  or  met:illicbaNiK\  piece  was  then  dyed  with  a  decoction  of  Rr»7i 
which  possesKex  a  very  "strong  affinity  both  with  wood,  aud  the  whole  enuie  «>iil  coloured,  ImI  \^ 
fihre  and  with  colourin;^-  matter,  and  hence  serves  figurex  pFinted  with'the  ahiiuintius  solution  «vit 
to  bind  the  one  to  the  other.  These  intermedc*<,  as  of  a  fine  crintfson,  whereas  the  ground  wa«  oait 
we  have  already  obsirved,  are  called  mordants  (a  faintly  tinged.  On  e\po<ure  to  the  sun  antt  sir 
term  derived  from  an  erroneous  theory  nowaban-  for  two  day.,  the  ground  soon  t>ecame  nhilc, 
doned),8nd  thp  Uhualpra^'tice  is  first  to  steep  the  and  the  figures  aliio  wet-e  faded;  and  in  ti^M 
cloth  or  fibre  in  the  mordant,  and  aftenvards  in  days  the  crimson  of  the  latter,  \^hich  bad  herM 
the  dye.  gradually  diminishing,  was  no    longer  visible. 

The  dyes  that  cannot  be  fixed  into  the   stuff  This  second  wperiment  shews  that  acelited  ■!■• 

without  mordants  may  be  termed  (with  Dr.  Bali-  mine  is  a  po^>erful  mordant  tor   Krazil  aMi!. 

croft)  adjective  colourit;  those  in  which  mordants  but  still  pot  sufficient  finally  to  Av  its  colour. 
an>  of  no  use  may  he  called  substantive  colours.         The  ^ame  piece  was  then  djed  w  ilh  a  decwtiti. 

IVJaddcr  is  an  adjective  colour,  since  it  is  ren-  of  madder,  and  the  whole  came  out  coloured. bet 

dtrcd  much  moru  durable  by  the  intermcde  uf  Uie  figures  deeper  thim  the  ground*   On  wailus$ 
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^rlth  bran  ind  water,  and  exposure  to  %vm  and  air,     mi^lit  happen  :  tlie  lartarcoun  acid,  on  the  other 

tile  irnMind  liefaiiiewhfte,  hut  the  fl{»um  retained  liand,  ciiinbino.i  with  pnrt  of  the  alumina,  and 

m\\  their  body  and  bri^htiie^iii  of  colour,  and  thi«  forniH  a  tartrii  of  alumina,  which  ia  nioic  (*ahily 

f  ime  the  dye  waK  penuanent,  «hewio|r  in  a  Tery  decomposed  by  the  eloili  than  alum. 

MrikinfT  manner  the  nlronj?  affinity  faioth  of  the         Acetit  of  alumina  haM  hcfn  but  lately  intro- 

aliimiue  for  the  cotton,  no  an  to  remain  fixed  In  duced  into  dyeini^.     Thin  monlaat  iv  now  prc^. 

it«  fibres  during;  three  NU!*.*eMive  operation*,  and  pared  by  ponring  acctit  of  lead  into  a  solutioo  of 

of  the  a'umine  fur  tlie  madder  colour,  ao  an  to  alun;  a  dovbic  decomposition  take<i  place,  the 

retain  it  permanently,  in  spite  of  the  washinfpi  aulphureou*  acid  eumbinea  with  the  lead,  and 

mnd  bleaehinf:,  which  entirely  destroyed  the  dye  the  compound  precipitate*,  in  the  form  of  an  in- 

oTthe  irruund.  soluble  powder,  while  the  alumina   combines  ^^^ 

Mordants  not  only  flz  eo1ourin|f  matter,  but  witli  the  acetous  arid,  and  rcmaiiiM  dissuUed  in 

lyoMt  commonly  they  in  some  decree  alter  the  na-  the  liquid.  This  mordant  is  employed  for  cotinn 

furalhue.  Thus  in  the  instance al>ove-mentione«l,  and  linen,  which   have  a  weaker  affinity  than 

the  alum{o«ius  mordant  ehan^ed  the  dull  red  of  wool  for  alumina;  it  anxwerH  much  iM-ltcr  than 

madder  to  a  bri(;ht  crimson ;  the  wlationa  of  tin  alum;  the  cloth  is  more  easily  saturated  uith 

not  «Hily  fix  the  culnur  of  oi»chincal  in  wool,  but  alumina,  and  takes  in  cunsequeuce  both  a  richer 

change  it  from  a  crim«oo  to  a  brif bt  scarlet:  the  and  a  more  permanent  colour. 

aalts  of  iron,  which  an' powerful  mordants,  always         Besides  alumina,  lime  is  Boaietim«*s  nK<*d  as  a 

alter  the  colour  of  dye«,  dian^inf  the  yellow  of  asordaat.    Cloth  has  a  stron;;  affinity  cnou(;h  for 

weld  to  olive  brown,  drab,  or  lead  colour,  accord-  it ;  but,  in  i^eaeral,  it  doex  nut  answer  mi  in  ell,  ns 

in;  to  cireum«tancc<i ;  the  red  of  madder  to  a  it  does  not  glwe  so  good  a  colour.     When  u<M>d, 

violet  brown,  and,  as  in  well  known,  strikiug  a  it  Is  either  in  the  state  of  lime-water,  orof  sul- 

b!ue:*Ui  black  whenever  the  gallic  acid  is  pn^sent.  phate  of  lime  dissoWed  in  water. 

Ileiict*  a  f^mt   advantaj^e  is  most  injceuiously         Almost  all  the  nietallie  ox^dw  have  an  affinity 

made  of  mixinic  dilTerent  kinds  of  mordants  to  for  eloth,  but  only  two  f»f  them  are  extensively 

produce  varieties  of  shade:   thus  a  mixture  of  used  as  mordants,  namely,  the  ox  yds  of  tin  and 

the  iron  and  aluminous  mordant  will  produce  of  iron. 

with  madder  all  the  shades  of  pea  colour,  purple.         The  oxyd  of  tin  was  first  introduced  into  dyc- 

Mid  violet,  with  weld,  brown,  and  olive  green,  ing  by  kuster,  a  German  chemist,  Mho  brought 

and  the  like,  so  that  with  no  more  than  three  or  the  secret  to  London  in  1543.   This  period  forms 

four  colouring  materials  an  almost  infinite  va-  an  era  in  the  history  of  dyeing.     The  0x3  d  of 

rtety  of  dyes  may  be  produceil,  by  a  due  selco-  tin  has  enabled  the  modems  greatly  to  surpass 

ftoa  and  mixture  of  the  various  mordants.  the  ancients  in  the  fineness  of  their  colours;  by 

n  ^  rx    .  means  of  it  alone,  scarlet,  the  brightest  of  all  co- 

Proem  of  D^nig,  ,^„  I,  produced. 

The  art  of  dyeing  implies  two  distinct  kinds        Tin,  as  Proust  hasproved,  is  capable  of  two  dc- 

of  manufacture,  plain  dyeing,  or  dyeing  in  the  gives  of  oxydation.    The  first  oxyd  is  composed 

piece,  which  consists  of  one  unifpnu  tolour,  dif-  of  0.70  parts  of  tin,  and  0.70  of  oxygen;  the 

faard  over  the  entire  substance  to  be  dyed,  and  second,  or  white  oxyd,  of  0.00  parts  of  tin,  and 

ealico-dyeing,  or  the  fixing  a  vari«;ty  of  coloured  0.4U  of  oxygen.     The  first  oxyd  absorbs  oxygen 

patterns  on  an   uniform  ground,  denominated  with  very  great  facility,  eten  from  the  air,  and 

ealico-dyeiag,  because  calico  or  cotton  is  the  ma-  is  rapidly  converted  Into  white  ox)d.     This  fart 

terial  usually  employed  for  this  purpose.     The  makes  it  certain,  that  it  is  the  white  oxjd  of  tin 

baais  of  each  manufacture  is  nearly  the  same;  alone  nhicfa  is  the  real  mordant;  even   if  the 

Uie  partiealar  mode  of  application  being  that  in  other  oxyd  was  applied  to  cloth,  as  it  probably 

whidh  tfaey  ehiefiy  vary.   We  have  already  point-  often  is,  it  must  soon  l>c  converted  into  white 

ed  out  the  principal  manipulations  in  the  latter  oxjrd,  by  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere. 
maBufacture,  under  the  article  Cajjco-paintino,        Tin  is  used  as  a  mordant  in  three  htates:  dis- 

to  which  we  refer  our  readers,  and  shall  now  solved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  in  acetous  arid,  and 

proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  plain  dyeing,  in  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  muriatic  arids. 

or  dyeing  la  the  piece.  Nitro-muriat  of  tin  is  tlie  common  mordant  em- 

MardmmtB. — We  have  already  observed,  that  ployed  by  dyera.  They  pn*parc  it  by  dissolving  tin 

Um  aaleelion  and  proper  use  of  these  intermedes  in  diluted  nitric  arid,  to  vihieh  a  certain  proper- 

ia  of  ininite  consequenee  in  dyeing.  tion  of  muriate  of  soda  (eommon  salt),  or  of  am*- 

Ala^at  the  only  substances  used  as  mordants  ro«nia(aalaniaioniac), is  added.  Partofthenitrie 

nre  eartba,  metallie  oxyds,  tan,  and  oil.  acid  deeomposes  these  salts,  combines  with  their 

Of  earthy  mordants  the  BMMt  important,  and  baaetaad  sets  the  muriatie  acid  at  liberty.  Itwaa 

moat  fpaerally  used,  is  alumina.   It  is  uacd  either  prepared  at  first  with  nitric  arid  alone,  but  that 

in  the  stale  of  common  alum,  in  which  It  is  eom-  mode  was  very  defective,  because  the  nitrie  add 

Mned  with  sulphuric  arid,  or  in  that  of  acetite  of  very  readily  converts  tin  to  white  oxyd,  and  then 

•tamlna.  is  incapable  of  dissolving  it ;  the  consequence  of 

Alnm,  when  used  as  a  mordant,  is  dissolved  In  which  was,  the  preripitation  of  the  whole  of  tho 

water,  and  very  frequently  a  quantity  of  tartar  ia  tin.    To  remedy  thia  defect,  eommon  salt,  or  sal 

diMolired  along  with  It.  Into  this  solution  the  cloth  amnwiac,  wa»  very  soon  added;  muriatic  arid 

la  p«t,  and  kept  ia  it  till  it  has  absorlicd  as  much  having  the  property  of  dissolving  white  oxyd  of 

mlualna  as  is  neceaaary.  It  ia  then  taken  out,  and  tin  very  readily.    A  considerable  saving  of  nitric 

Ibr  the  Bseel  part  washed  and  dried.    It  is  now  a  acid  might  be  «>btained,  by  employing  as  much 

good  deal  heavier  than  itwaa  liclore,  an.lnf  to  tlie  Milphuric  acid  as  is  just  sulHrieot  to  saturate  tho 

Zintfdaa  wlilflh  haa  combined  with  iL    The  tartar  haw  of  the  common  salt,  or  sal  ammoniac,  cm« 

m,ima  two  piirpoaea  ^  the  potaas  whidi  it  contains  ployed. 

eombinoB  irith  the  sulphoric  acidof  the  alum,  and        When  the  nitro-murial  of  tin  is  to  be  used  aa 

tboa  prevcBla  that  fcry  corroalve  anhataace  fkom  a  mordant,  it  is  diasolved  in  a  large  quantity  of 

|ai«riDffttet0St«ra9fllMdiolbt  which  vlhcnrite  water,  udUwclelhiadii^  in  llM««Iutioi|»aBd 
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mllowed  to  rcra&in  tiU  miffidently  saturated,  Ik  fection.  It  ift  evident  too,  thai  a  great  Tar:cty< 
ii  then  taken  out»  and  waibed  and  dried.  Tartar  colours  maj  be  produced  with  a  sinfle  drt-»l«f^ 
is  UHually  disaoKed  in  the  water  along  with  the  provided  we  can  change  the  mortUat  aiiflociil?- 
nitro-murist.  The  consequence  of  this  is  a  The  colouring  matter  with  which  the  doAii 
double  decompoKition :  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  dyed  does  not  cover  every  portion  of  its  soifta; 
coiubints  with  the  potass  of  the  tartar,  while  the  its  particles  attach  themseWea  to  the  doth  it 
tartareous  acid  dissolves  the  ozyd  of  tin.  IVhon  certain  distances  from  each  other;  for  doth  maj 
tartar  is  used,  tlierefore,  in  any  considerable  bedyed  different  shades  of  the  aameeolonr.lighlir 
quantity,  tlie  mordant  is  not  a  nitro-muriat,  but  or  daorker,  merely  by  varying  the  quantity  of  ti- 
•  Urtrit  of  tin.  louring  matter.  M' it h  a  small  quantity,  the  shais 

Iron,  like  tin,  is  capable  of  two  degrees  of  ozy-  is  light ;  and  it  becomes  deeper  aa  the  qnutit| 
dation;  but  the  green  oxyd  absorbs  oxygen  so  increaaea.  Now  this  would  be  impoasibic,  if  tk 
readily  from  the  atmosphm,  that  it  is  very  soon  dye-stuff  covered  the  whole  of  the  doth, 
converted  into  the  red  oxyd.  It  it  only  this  last  That  the  particles  of  colouring  matter,  ci^ 
oxyd  which  is  really  used  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing,  when  the  shade  is  deep,  are  at  aome  distance, « 
The  green  oxyd  is,  indeed,  sometimes  appUed  to  evident  from  this  well-known  fact,  that  doth  wmi 
doth;  but  it  very  soon  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  l>e  dyed  two  colours  at  the  same  tiaae.  AllthsK 
converted  into  the  red  oxyd.  This  oxyd  has  a  colours  to  which  the  dyers  give  the  name  of  «mi- 
very  strong  affinity  for  all  kinds  of  cloth.  The  pound  arc  in  faet'two  different  eoloun  npplid 
peroiancncy  of  the  iron-spots  on  linen  and  cotton  to  the  doth  at  once.  Thua  cloth  gets  a  gm 
is  a  suffldent  proof  of  this.  As  a  mordant,  it  is  colour,  by  being  Unit  dyed  blue  and  then  ydlev. 
used  in  two  states;  in  that  of  sulphat  of  iron.  Such  being  the  mordanU  chiefly  «npleycd,ie 
(copperas),  and  acetit  of  iron.  The  first  is  com-  shall  now  enter  upon  a  consideration  of  the  djn 
monly  used  for  wool.  The  salt  is  dissolved  in  chiefly  communicatcsd.  In  doing  which  wt  bU 
water,  and  the  cloth  dipped  in  it  It  may  be  used  considerably  simplify  the  art  by  obaerving  that.iB- 
•Iso  for  cotton,  but  in  most  caaes  aoetit  of  iron  numerable  as  are  the  diflerent  coloura  aadshada 
is  preferred.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  iron,  or  of  colours  communicated,  they  all  origiaale  fh« 
its  oxyd,  in  vinegar,  sour  beer,  &c.  and  the  longer  four  or  Ave  primary  dyes  modified  aceordingtaihi 
it  is  kept,  the  more  it  is  preferred.  The  reason  colour  intended  lo  be  produced.  These  primary, 
is,  that  this  mordant  succeeds  best  when  the  iron    or  simple  dyes,  are  as  follow — blue,  yellow.  Mi 

is  in  the  state  of  red  oxyd.    It  woq^d  be  bettor    bladL,  and  fawn,  or  as  thia  last  ia  r ''"^ 

then  to  oxydate  the  iron,  or  convert  it  into  rust,    called^  root  or  brown  colour, 
before  using  it ;  which  might  be  easily  done,  by        Of  Blue. — The  only  two  aubstaaeea 
keeping  it  for  some  time  in  a  moist  place,  and    in  dyeing  blues  are  woadand  indigo:  the 
•prinkliog  it  occasi«mally  with  water.  being  a  fecula  or  dried  pulp  made  of  theflenHntd 

Tan  has  a  very  sirong  affinity  for  cloth,  and  leaves  and  stem  of  the  isatia  tinctoria,  in  ih 
for  several  oolouiiag  matters ;  it  is  therefore  very  nature  not  unlike  indigo,  and  very  eammsaly 
frequently  employed  as  a  mordant  An  infusion  used  along  vrith  indigo  in  dyeing  wooilsns:  tic 
of  nut-galls,  or  of  sumach,  or  any  other  subAtanee  latter  a  peculiar  preparation  produced  by  a  fer- 
containiog  tan,  is  made  in  water,  aod  the  doth  itt  anentation  of  the  leaves  of  the  indigo  lera  tiw- 
dipped  in  this  infuiiun,  and  allowed  to  reiaain  till  toria,  and  oue  or  two  varieties  of  the  ssac 
it  has  absorbed  a  sufCi-icbt  quantity  of  tan.  Silk  is  genusj  for  the  procesii  by  which  this  subslaBfle 
capable  of  ahsuibin;  a  very  grcut  proportion  of  is  obtaini'd,  sec  Indigo  and  iNDiooFsnA. 
tan,  ari'i  by  thct  ru-.^ns  acquires  a  great  increase  Indi^^o  lius  a  >cry  strong  affinity  for  wool,  ftilk. 
of  \Tei£:ht.  >ianufarturers  sometimes  employ  cotton,  and  Tnen.  Kver}' kind  of  cloth,  therefore, 
thik  method  of  increasing  the  weif^ht  of  silk.  may  be  died  » ith  it, without  the  assititauoeofssy 

Tan  in  often  eDipIo}ed  aUo.  along  with  other  mordant  \«hAle\er  The  colour  thuA  induotdH 
mordant !»,  iu  order  to  produce  a  compound  luor-  very  ptnnanent;  because  the  indigo  ia  alresd) 
dant.  Oil  i&  also  used  tor  the  same  purpose,  in  saturated  with  oxygen,  and  because  it  is  a-A 
the  dyeing  of  cotton  and  linen.  The  mordants  liable  to  be  deroinpoHGd  by  those  Kubataacm,1a 
with  whi  'h  tan  most  frequently  is  combined  are  the  action  of  which  the  cloth  is  exposed.  But  it 
alumina,  and  oxyd  of  iron.  can  only  be  applied  to  cloth  in  a  state  of  ••!«- 

Besides  these  mordants,  there  are  several  other  tion;  and  the  only  solvent  known  l>eing  wl* 
auhstanccA  frequently  used  as  auxiliaries,  either  phuric  acid,  it  would  s>eem  at  first  si^ht,  that  U» 
to  facilitate  the  conibtnntion  of  the  mordant  with  sulphuric  acid  tolulioa  is  the  only  state  ia  vkifk 
the  doth,  or  to  alter  the  shadeof  colour ;  the  chief  indijxo  can  be  employed  as  a  dye. 
of  these  are,  tartar,  acetit  of  lead,  common  salt,  The  sulphat  of  indigo  is  ind(*ed  often  used  is 
sal  ammoniac,  sulphat  or  acetit  of  copper,  &c.         dje  wool  and  silk  blue;  but  it  can  scarce';  be 

Mordaats  not  only  render  the  dye  permanent,  applied  to  cotton  and  linen,  Inrcauiw  the  aAsity 
but  have  also  considerable  influence  on  the  colour  of  these  sulislunics  for  indij^o  h  not  great  eiHHKh 
produced.  The  same  oohiuring  matter  proiluces  to  enable  tlit  m  readily  lo  di  iHimpovf  the  uilplikiu 
very  ditlerrnt  dye^*,  according  as  tlie  mordant  is  The  coi«uir  ci\en  by  sul;.-hnte  of  indiro  i^  ii* 
changed.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  colour-  C(vdin{;iy  beautiful;  it  is  known  by  the  uau».' of 
ing  matter  is  cochineal;  if  wc  use  the  aluminous     ^avon  bine. 

uordaut,  the  cl'.fth  will  acquire  a  crim»un  colour;  Oue  part  of  indigo  \s  to  be  dis-^tolved  in  fner 

but  the  ovyd  of  iron  produces  with  it  a  black.         parts  of  coni*eutmted  sulphuric  acid;  to  the  *•■ 

In  dyeing,  then,  it  i%  not  only  necessary  lo  pro-  iulit«u  one  part  of  dry  carbonate  of  |H>tavk  is  to  be 
cure  a  mordant  which  has  a  sutficiently  strung  added,  nnd  then  it  is  to  be  diluted  with  eight  ti:&A 
affinity  for  the  colouring  matter  and  the  cloth,  its  wtight  of  water.  The  clolh  must  bie  btrikd 
and  a  colouring  matter  which  po^^sesses  thit  for  an  horr  in  a  solution  containing  fi\e  parts 
witthed-for  colour  iti  perfection,  but  we  must  of  alum,  and  thn'e  of  tartar,  for  e\ery  32  parti  <tf 
procure  a  mordant  and  a  colouring  matU.nr  of  rloth.  It  is  then  to  be  thronn  intv  a  water-batb, 
such  a  nature,  that  when  combined  together,  containing  a  grtatcr  or  smaller  proportion  of  thi 
they  shall  possess  the  wishcd-for  colour  in  per*     diluted  sulphat  of  indigo,  Kcording  to  the  »haiSe 
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which  the  elolh  \*  intended  to  receive.    In  this  Tionnly  receive  wliat  i%  ealleJ  a  fmimd-rnlofir ; 

bmth  it  must  be  boiled  till  it  han  acquired  the  a  red  dye-stulT,  railed  archil,  i%  umrd  fur  lhi« 

wiabcd-for  rolour.  purpose. 

The  alum  and  tartar  are  not  intended  to  art  an  Cotton  and  linen  are  d  jed  blue  by  a  solution  of 

mnrdauttt,  but  to  facilitate  the  deeom|»o!iition  of  one  part  of  indifo,  onv  part  of  ffrcen  lulphat  of 

the  aulphal  of  indifo.     The  alkali  added  to  the  iron,  and  two  parU  of  quick- lime. 

Hulphal,  an»WL'rH  the  «aiue  purfiosie.    Thene  nub-  '  Oj  YtUtur. — Thi4  colour  ii  obtained  amonfCNt 

atmncen  aU>.  by  Knturaliiif  part  of  the  sulpliuric  ounelvea,  from  a  variety  of  ««felablc  material  ; 

•cid,s«ne  in  Hume  measure  to  prevent  tlie  texture  thv  exlrartive  part  of  aio^t  plant«»  indeed,  afford- 

oflho  clolh  from  beinf?  injured  by  the  action  of  tlie  iuff  a  yellow,  or  a  yellowitdi  hue.     Weld  (roicda 

^id,  which  ia  tery  apt  to  happen  in  thin  proct'sn.  luteola),  la  the  aubatanre  chietiy  emi»loyed;  next 

But  Hu  phat  of  indigo  ia  by  no  nieau^  the  only  to  thiic  old  fuatic  (the  bois  jaunc  of  the  French, or 

solution  of  that  pifCiaeiil  employed  in  d>ein9.  Ily  uorua  tinetoria  of  ihe  Linnean  ayatera) ;  next  to 

far  the  moat  comiuuu  method  i^tu  depri\e  indigo  tbia  qnereitron  bark  (querrua  ni|p«  of  Jjinncua), 

of  the  oxyfren,  to  which  it  owiw  ita  blue  colour,  flrat  introduced  into  thin  country  na  a  dye  by  Dr. 

aad  tliuj*  to  reduce  it  to  the  alalc  <»f  %rwn  pollen;  Baacroitt  though  in  common  uae  for  thia  purpoae 

and  thon  to  dii«<«ol^e  it  in  wutcr  by  lueaiu  of  al-  in  the  couutriea  in  which  It  iit  indigenoua.  TheiK; 

kaiiea,  or  a  kaline  earths,  which  in  that  atateact  three conatitute our  chief  yellowa.  Besideawtiich. 

upon  It  very  readi'y.  however,  we  alialljuat  mention  that  our  dyenha«e 

Two  diili'rt* nt  nu'thodn  are  employed  for  thia  oeca^iimally  recoiirne  tu  young  fuatic,  or  Venice 

parpoae.    The  tint  of  thcw  uictliud.^  iic,  to  mix  sumach  (the  fuatetof  the  Frendiyor  rhua  ootinuH 

with  indigo  a  ftolutiou  of  Mome  NulMtancc  which  of  Linn^ua);    aaw-wort    (^rratula    tinetoria) ; 

lUM  aatroiiger  albiiily  fur  uxy(;;.'n  thau  Ihegreen  dyer*a  broom  (genista  tinetoria);    Avignon,  or 

baaia  of  indigo;  grt^*n  o\>d,  for  instance,  and  Kivnch  berry  (graine  d' Avignon);  and  American 

different  me. a>lic*ulphurctH.  If  lhorefon>  indigo,  gulden  rod  (solidago  C'ansdenaia). 

line,  and  grvcn  kulphat  of  iron,  nm  mixed  to-  L'pon  tlivae  we  khall  obac*rve,  that  the  greater 

^ther  in  waler,the  indigo  gradually  \»Mi%  its*  blue  p^rt  of  tlu'm  give  a  very  fu;;tlivc  culnur,and  eape- 

cojour,  beconiea  green,  and  iadianol  led;  while  the  cialiy  the  Kn*nch  berry;  and  that  tlie  colour  of 

irreen  oxyd  of  iron  ii  concerted  into  the  red  oxyd.  nont*  of  them  can  be  niade  {lerlet  tly  faat. 

The  manner  in  which  these  changen  take  place  U  Vellow  colouring  inalleri,  thcrLi'ore,  have  too 

•bvioua ;  part  of  the  lime  derompoM'N  the  aulphat  weak  an  aftnity  for  cloth  to  Ik*  employed  without 

of  iron  ;  the  green  oxyd,  the  inMtant  thai  it  is  act  the  use  of  mordanta:  and  hence  cUith,  bi^ore  it  is 

at  liberty,  at trarta  oxygen  from  the  indigo,  de-  dyed  yellow,  ia  alwaya  prepared  by  combining 

cooapowK  it,  and  re«lui*ea  it  tu  the  alatr  of  green  some  mordant  or  other  with  it     The  mordant 

p»llen.  Thi«  grei*n  poKen  ia  imincdiate'y  dissolved  moMt  commonly  employed  for  thia  purpoae  ia  alu« 

by  (he  action  of  the  real  of  the  lime.  mina.     Oxyd  of  tin  ianouietimea  uaed  wlien  very 

The  second  method  ia,  to  mi«  the  indigo  in  flue  yellowa  are  wanting.  Tan  ia  otlen  employed 

water  with  ci>rtain  vegetable  auh<itiince«,  which  an  a  aubaidiary  to  alumina,  and  in  order  to  fix  it 

readily  undergo  feruuMilation.     During  this  fer-  mort*  copiously  on  cotton  and  linen.    Tartar  is 

aieatat  ion. the  indigo  ia  deprived  of  ita  oxygen,and  ^^*o  naed  as  an  auxiliary,  to  brighten  the  rolour ; 

diaaolved  by  meanitof  quick-linwor  alkali.which  *Bd  muriat  of  aoda,  aulphat  of  lime,  and  eveii 

is  added  to  the  aolution.    The  lint  of  theae  me-  "ulphat  of   iron,  in  order  to  render  the  aliade 

thodt  ia  uftually  followed  in  dyeing  cotton  and  dee|K*r. 

Uaen ;  the  aci^oiid,  in  dyeing  wo«il  and  ailk.  The  yellow  dyed  by  meana  of  fuatic  ia  more  per- 

In  the  dyeing  of  wool,  woad  and  bran  are  com-  waneni,  bnt  not  »o  beautiful  aa  that  given  by 

manly  employed  aa  vegetable  femicula,  and  lime  weld,  or  quercitron.  Aa  it  !*»  permanent,  and  not 

aa  the  noUent  of  the  green  baae  of  the  indigo,  mudli  ii^ured  by  acida,  it  is  often  uai'd  in  dyeini; 

V^oadilaelfeoutaina  a  rolouring  matter preeiiifly  ciHiipound  coluura,  where  a  yellow  ia  required. 

ainilar  to  indigo;  and  by  following  the  cfmimon  i*lte  mordant  ia  alumina.    When  the  mordant  is 

proeesa,  iudigo  may  bo  e«triieted  from  it.    hi  tlie  oxyd  i»f  inni,  fuatic  dyes  a  good  permanent  drab 

usual  ^tate  of  woud,wheu  purrhaaed  by  the  dyiT,  colour. 

the  indigo  nhich  it  cuntaiun  is  probably  not  far  Weld  and  quercitron  bark  yield  nearly  the  same 

gretin  uitHen.    ita  ouautitv  kind  of  colour:  but  aa  the  bark  yields  colouring 


the  state  oi  the  gretin  poUon.    its  quantity  hind  of  colour:  but  aa  the  bark  yields  colouring 

ia  woadia  butkinall,  and  it  in  mixoil  witli  a  great  matter  in  much  greater  abundance,  it  is  much 

praportion  of  other  vegetable  matter.  moru  convenient,  and  upon  the  whole,  cheaper 

When  the  cii»th  ii  tlrat  taken  out  of  the  vat,  it  than  weld.      It  ^is  probable,  therefore,  that   it 

ia  af  a  green  colour ;  but  it  soon  het'omea  blue,  by  will  gradually  aupersi'de  the  uae  of  that  plant, 

attracting  oxygen  from  the  air.     It  ought  to  be  The  method  of  uaing  each  of  theae  dye-atutfa  ia 

OMvfully  wafelied,to  carry  f»lf*the  uncoiiibiu(*d  par-  nearly  the  aame. 

tieUs.  This  solution  ofindigoia  liable  to  two  in-         Wool  may  be  dyed  yellow  by  tlie  following 

eaaveiiieneea :  Aral,  it  ia  apt  aomelime^  to  run  too  proreaa:  Let  it  be  lioiled  fi»r  an  boor  or  more  w  ith 

fast  into  the  putrid  fermentation;  thix  maybe  about  onc-aixth  of  it?»  fi  eight  of  alum,diaao!«ed 

toown  by  the  putrid  ^apoura  whieh  it  exhales,  in  a  auflicieiit  quantity  of  \%ater.   It  ia  then  to  be 

aad  by  the  disappearing  of  the  green  cohmr.   In  pluBged,withoul  bein^f  riiiwd.into  a  bath  of  wanii 

thia  state  it  would  aotm  destroy  the  indigo  altogi>-  water,  containing  in  it  us  niu<<h  quercitron  bark 

tbar.    The  inconvenience  is  remedied  by  adding  aa  equals  the  weight  of  the  alum  employed  as  a 

■lore  lime, which  baa  tlie  property  of  moderating  mordant.    I1ie  cloth  ia  to  be  turned  through  the 

the  patrcseent  tendency.     Scrondly.  samtetimes  hailing  liquid,till  it  has  acquin-d  the  intended  co- 

tbc  fermenlatioii  goes  on  too  Jaaguidly.  This  de-  lour.    Thea  a  quantity  of  clean  powdered  chalk, 

CkI  is  remedied  by  adding  more  bran  or  woad,  in  equal  to  the  hundredth  part  of  the  weight  of  the 

order  to  dimiaiah  the  proportion  af  quiek-lime.  cbth.  Is  to  lie  stimd  in,  and  the  operation  of 

Silk  ia  dyad  light-blue  by  a  fernu*nt  of  six  parts  dyeing  continued  Ibr  eight  or  ten  minutes  longer. 

aCbrna.  six  of  ladiga,  aix  of  potaaa,  and  one  of  By  this  aietfaod  a  prattjr  deep  and  lively  yellow 

Bladder.   To  dye  it  of  a  dark  blue,  it  mutt  pre-  may  be  giTeD,  fully  m  permanent  a«  wcldydiow. 
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Tnr  Aery  bright  oran^o  or  ^o1(!cn  yellow,  it  is  rontaiii<t  two  rolourinf;  matters;  a  jellow, wliiHi 

r*'rc«tMr}  to  have  rccourKt*  to  the  oxyd  ol'tiu  as  a  in  soluhlt^  in  water,  and  a  rod,  insoluble  in  water, 

mordant.  but  soluble  in  a'kallne  carbouatt.    Theredfo- 

ForfMvdaeing  bright  golden  yellowsysone  alam  louring;  matter  of  carthamus  extracted  by  rarba- 

BuM  be  added  along  with  the  tin.  nat  of  sodaiand  precipitated  by  lemon  jui^,  raa- 

lo  order  to  give  the  yellow  that  delicate  green  stitutes  the  rouge  employed  by  ladies  as  a  paiat. 

vhade,  so  much  admired  for  certain  purposes,  It  is  first  ground,  howe>«ry  with  a  certain  ^uai- 

tartar  mutt  be  added  in  diSerent  proportieni,  ae-  tity  of  talc, 

cording  t'l  the  shade.  Braail-wood  is  tbe  trunk  of  a  apeciea  of  aeal 

By  adding  a  small  proportion  of  coehineal,tlie  pinia,indigcnous  to  America  and  the  WestI■die^ 

ci»'our  may  be  raised  to  a  fine  orange,  ar  even  an  lor  which  see  Casalpinia.    Ita  deooctiott  ofci 

Aurora.  a  Ycry  fine  red  colour. 

Silii  may  be  dyed  different  shades  of  yellow.  Woollen  stuffs,of  aooanierdeacription,aredyfd 
rilbcr  by  w«ld  or  quercitron  barfc,  but  the  last  it  red  with  madder ;  but  fine  cloth  is  alnBoateida- 
tbe  ebeapeat  off  the  two.  The  proportion  should  sirely  dyed  with  cochineal,  thpugh  the  ealowr  it 
be  from  one  to  two  parts  of  baric,  to  twelve  parte  receives  from  lac  or  keruiea,if  less  bright,  is  bmh 
uf  silfc,aeeording  to  the  shade.  The  bark,  tied  up  durable.  All  our  old  tapestries  owe  thirfr  aidnriag 
in  abag^  should  be  put  into  the  dyeing  vessel,  scarlets  to  this  material.  Braail-wood  is  scnreriy 
while  the  water  whidi  it  contains  is  cold ;  and  uwd,  except  as  an  auxiliary;  tlieeoloar  whicli 
when  it  has  acquired  the  heat  of  about  lOCH',  tbe  it  imparts  to  wool  is  Aigitive. 
silk,  having  been  previously  alumed,  should  be  Dr.  Bancroft  recommends  a  method  ofdyciBi 
dipped  in,  and  oontinued  till  it  assumes  the  wish-  scarlet,  in  which  a  much  smaller  porti<»n  off  cwcki- 
ed-for  colour.  When  the  shade  is  required  to  be  neal  produces  an  equal  effect.  lie  coaeriicd 
deep, a  little  chalk  or  pearl-asli  should  be  added  Hcarlet,  from  his  experinicnta,  to  be  a  eompeod 
towards  tlie  end  of  the  operation.  colour,  caused  by  about  three  fourths  of  crimass 
The  l>ett  method  of  dyeing  cotton  and  linen  yel-  of  rose  colour,  and  one-fourth  of  pure  bright  yel- 
low te  with  a  BBordant,  consisting  of  aoetit  of  alu-  low.  He  therefore  supposed  that  when  tlw  naia- 
mina,  prepared  by  dissolving  one  part  of  acetit  of  ral  crimson  of  the  cochineal  is  made  aeariet,  by 
lrad,and  three  parts  of  alum, in  a  saffl^nt  quan-  the  usual  process,a  fourth  of  the  colouring  matter 
tity  of  water,  heating  the  solution  to  the  tempera-  of  the  cochineal  must  be  dianged  from  its  nstnrsl 
lure  of  100^.  The  cloth  should  be  soalied  in  the  crimson  to  a  yellow  colour,  l»y  tbe  action  of  tbe 
dye  fbr  two  hours,  and  tlien  hung  out  and  dried ;  solution  of  tin.  For  this  reason  he  introdueed  a 
ivhen  the  soaking  and  drying  should  be  repeated ;  bright  yellow  dye  into  the  bath  with  the  cochineal, 
after  which  it  is  to  be  barely  wetted  with  lime-  and  reduced  the  quantity  of  thia  more  cxpenrifn 
water,  and  thc9  dried  once  more :  the  number  of  ingredient.  He  alMO  found  that  a  mixture  of  tna 
repetitionsoftlieentireprocessisto  depend  upon  pounds  of  sulphuric  aHd,wilh  about  three  ponadi 
the  brightncas  of  the  dye  required.  The  dyeing  of  muriatic  acid,  poured  on  fourteen  ounces  sf 
Iwth  is  prepared  by  putting  twelve  or  eighteen  granulated  tin,  with  exposure  to  heat,  produced  a 
port*  ofquercitron  bark(acrording  to  the  bright-  solution  of  tin,  that  Had  twice  the  effect  of  the 
ness  required)  tied  up  in  a  bag,  into  a  sufficient  common  nitro-muriatic  solution,  at  less  than  s 
quantity'  of  cold  water.  Into  this  the  cloth  is  to  third  of  the  cxpcnsisand  which  raised  the  cokmis 
be  plunged,  and  turned  round  in  it  for  nn  hour,  more,  without  producini;  n  yellotv  shade.  Fortbe 
while ils  liMiipcrnture  is sfradually  raised  to  ah  ut  yellou'  (I>o  Dr.  fcnnrrotl  used  quercitron  bark. 
\\Hf'.  It  is  \\\i  n  to  be  advoncfd  lo  a  boiliiif;  heat,  I  lis  [iroros  f<>r  dyeinc  s»\Trlet,  by  the  use  of  thU 
and  the  cloth  allowed  to  remain  in  it  alter  that  s  .!>xtnr.a>.  and  tho  abo\e  preparation  of  tia,  is 
only  a  kw  minutes.  If  it  be  kepi  lonp  at  u  boil-  i^s  folUjW'i ; 
iiip  hcatjthe  yellow  will  acquire  n  Nliad-jofhrown.  An  liundred  pounds  of  rlolh  are  to  bo  put  intoi 

OJ  lied. — "I'ho  uiateriaU  emplo)cd  lor  this  co-  tin  vessel, nearlj  filled  with  water,in  which  about 

lour  are  Inc  or  kormes,  cochineal,  archil,  mad-  ei'rht  poundsot'tiu'inurio-sulphuricsolutiunoftis 

dor,  carlhamus,  and  Brnzil-wood.  ha\e  been  pre\itiu«il>  mixed.    The  lifjuor  i5  made 

The  fir^t  is  the  secretiDn  t*t'  an  insect  of  the  to  boil,  and  liio  cloth  is  turned  throuf^h  it  by  tb« 

coccus  pen  us,«"W<l  thesccond  is  thcd:  ied  suhstnnoe  winch  lor  a  quarter  ot'an  hour  in  the  usual  msa- 

of  another  species  of  the  same  cenus.  Both  these  ner.  The  cloth  is  tht  n  taken  out,  and  four  pounds 


are  usimI  very  largely  by  the  dyers  of  lu'.'.Ia,  and  of  cochineal,  with  two  poundnand  a  half  of  qutr- 
especinlly  in  Bnngalore,  as  is  tilsj)  the  cnrthamus.  citron  bai  k  in  powder,  put  into  the  bath  and  wc'l 
The  mordant  they  employ  is  a  ley,  made  oi'  a  so-  mixed.  The  cloth  is  then  returned  into  the  li- 
lution  of  impure  soda  and  quick-lime;  and  the  co-  quor,which  is  then  made  to  boil,  and  the  opera- 
lours  they  produce,  thoui^h  dinerinjr  in  the  pecu-  tion  is  continued,  as  usual,  till  the  colour  bedulj 
liar  tint,  accordincf  to  the  material  made  i.i'^e  rf,  raised,  and  the  dyeini;  liquor  exhausted,  whifk 
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sre  in  almost  every  instance  deeply  britciit  and  will  usually  happen  in  about  flAeen  or  twcatjF 

beautiful.     Aunir.p  ourselves,  alum  is  iin»re  emu-  minutes  ;  after  which  the  cloth  may  he  taken  oflt 

monly  employe     especially  in  the  two  fjirmer  in-  and  ringed  as  usual.     In  thi.s  method  the  labour 

Ktaucesj  it  brijjhlens   the   colour  oT  ihc   decoc-  and  fuel  uece^isary  lor  the  sicond  bath  are  saved; 

tiou,  and  produces  a  crimson  preeipitato.     Mu-  the  o|H*rat  ion  is  tiuishedm  much  less  time;  ail  tbe 

rial  of  tin  gi^es  a  copioun  line  red  precipitate.  tartar  will  be  saved,  as  well  as  two-thirds  of  the 

Archil  in  a  paste  forme d  of  a  species  of  lichen,  expensi>  of  the  solvent  for  the  tin,  and,  at  least, 

pounded  and  kept  moist  for  some  time  with  Bta:e  one-t'ourih  of  the  cochineal  usually  employed; 

urine.  and  the  colour  produced  will  not  l>c  inferior,  is 

Madder  is  the  root  of  the  Ki  bia  iinctobi  m,  any  respect,  to  that  dyed  with  so  much  more  ci- 

fur  which  see  that  snicle.  peuse  and  trouble  in  the  ordinary  way ,   sril. 

t'arthamus  is  the  dower  of  the  carlhauiustinc-  moreover,  looks  much   better  than  it  by  caodk* 

lonuK.Mhich  is^-ultixutcd  iu  t ho  southern  parts  of  li^ht. 

buru^K*,  sud  thrives  ueurly  as  well  as  iu  ludia.  It  A  rose  colour  piay  be  readily  and  chcaplv  d««4 
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1^5  the  aboTe  procetf ,  by  only  omittiD;  the  quer-  to  add  to  the  lecoiid  bath  a  imall  quautity  of 

citron  bark.  lulpburir  arid. 

CrioniioD  is  produced  either  by  dyeing  the  wool  The  colour  that  corner  nearest  to  aearlet  ha« 
this  eoloor  at  onee,  or  by  flmt  dyeing  it  xcarlet,  lieen  prodoeed  cm  silk,  by  flmt  dyeing  it  crinifton, 
and  then  ehanging  the  shadeto  that  required.  To  and  then  dyeing  it  with  rarthamuft^and  afterward* 
dye  rrimvHi  fa^  a  ningle  proeeM,  a  aolution  of  two  tubmitting  it  to  a  yellow  bath  without  beat.  The 
ounces  and  a  halfof  alum,  and  an  ounce  and  half  colour  thus  giTen  la  very  fine,  but  the  dye  of  cnr- 
of  tartar,  are  employed  in  the  boiling  for  every  thamuii*  not  permnncnt.  In  I>r.  Bancrofl't  pro- 
pound of  the  Ktuff,  for  each  of  whieh  also  an  ounce  cc^s,  the  lilk  ia  loakcd  for  two  honn  in  a  aolntlon 
tof  eoehineal  is  to  be  afterwards  used  in  dyeing  it.  of  tin,  in  the  murlo-snlphnrie  neid,  nfler  whieh  it 
It  ia  customary  to  employ  solution  of  tin,  but  in  is  wrung  out  and  dried  partially.  It  is  tben  to  bo 
smaller  proportion  than  for  dyeing  searlet.  To  dyed  in  a  bath  prepared  wHh  four  partt  nf  coolli- 
render  the  crimson  d(*eper,  and  give  it  more  neal,  and  three  of  quercitron  bnrk.  In  this  way 
bloom,  archil  and  polsMh  are  fWH|uently  used,  a  colour  approaching  to  aenrlet  it  obtained.  To 
but  this  bloom  is  extremely  fugacious.  give  the  colour  nMre  body,  tho  imaienlon  OMy  be 

To  produce  a  crimson  from  a  scarlor^the  alka-  repeated  in  tbetolutloB  of  tin,andin  the  dyning 

lies,  alum,  and  earthy  haIIs,  nrc  uned,  all  uf  whieh  bath  t  the  brightness  of  the  scarlet  is  Inercmied  by 

have  this  effort.  rriniHoii  1%  the  natiiral  i^ilour  of  the  addition  of  earthamaa.    A  lively  ntee  eolour 

the  C4ichineal,  snd  In  produce  it  fmiii  a  stiilF dyed  Is  produced  bv  omitting  the  qneieitw  bnrk, and 

senrlet,  ihr<^tulf  in  lioilttl  for  an  hour  iu  a  solution  dyeing  with  tne  cochineal  alone, 

of  alum,  tho  strcnfirih  of  vtliirh  \%  to  bo  n'j^nlatcd  Cotton  may  be  dyed  scarlet,  by  means  of  murio- 

by  the  :*.x-)\h  oi'shnilo  rf>t|uired.  sulphat  of  tin,  cochineal,  and  quercitron  bark, 

SilkK  miy  be  oo'Miiroit  liy  msd'lor,  h\  nicniM  of  used  as  for  silk,  but  the  colour  ii  too  Ikding  to 

a  niixt  m  ntnnt  ol'  nltnii  nn<l  solution  of  tin ;  but  be  of  any  value. 

af\rr  at),  tlic  fnirs  nio  <<^](lf>in  HiiHii i(Mit>y  hri«:ht.  Of  Btaek, — The  substances  employed  to  five  a 

though  by  t)ii>  iiiodr>  I'loy  ohtiin  ilurahiiity;  and  black  colour  to  doth  are,redoayd  of  iron,aiid  tan. 

}ieniv  rochinoul  aid  cariimiuus  arc  uiualiy  had  These  two  substances  have  a  strong  aAnity  lor 

recuu.'^c;  to.  each  other ;  and  when  combined  assume  a  difep 

Crimson  producod  on  silk  l^y  cochineal  is  called  black  colour,  not  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  tho 

f;raincriinHon,(o  diAtiiit'uiMh  it  frcni  a  colour  mil-  action  of  air  or  light. 

c^  fnUe  rrini<«)>i,dyo(l  wvilh  lirnzil  \%ood.  For  the  Logwood  is  usually  employed  ns  an  auxiliary, 

grain  crini*:r*n,  tlu*  *(ilk  iM^ini;  well  cloansed  from  because  it  eomniunieates  lustre, and  adds  eonsi- 

snap  at  tho  Hvlt.  N  If  hf  inuncriied  for  n  iiijcht  in  derably  to  the  fullness  of  the  black.     It  is  the 

alum  liquor  or'  thp  fiiil  stnn<rtli;  it  is  thitn  to  he  wood  of  ihe  hirniatoxylon,  a  native  of  several  of 

wsiihed.  and  tnirc  hec<  iod  at  the  rircr.    The  hath  the  West  India  island4,andof  that  part  of  Mexico 

is  preparoil  hy  filling  a  Ior<;  hoilrr  two-thinliM  iHi  v.hlch  surrounds' the  bay  i^  Honduras.   It  yields 

water,  to  nhirli  i^  andrd,when  it  boiU,  from  half  ils  colouring  matter  to  waler     The  deeoction  is 

anoiincei'ttnoounci'hof  |>ow:?erfdwhilegallsfor  at  first  a  fine  red,  bordering  on  violet ;  but  if  left 

ever}  pnun'l  of  silk.     When  it  hnn  boilo<l  iWr  a  to  Itself,  it  gradually  assumes  a  blaek  colour. 

few  niORicnlx,  from  tn  o  to  t*^rce  ounces  of  cv>*h{-  Acids  give  It  a  deep  red  colour  ;  alkalies  a  deep 

neal,  iMnrdcred  and  siflod,   .ire  put  in  for  evefy  violet,  inclining  to  brown;  sulphat  of  iron  reo* 

pound  of  xilk,  nml  nfrerx.  anls  one  ounre  of  tartar  ders  it  as  black  as  ink,  nnd  occasions  a  precipi- 

for  evf-ry  pound  of  r«iMi:nraI.    Whon  the  tartar  is  tah*  of  the  same  colour. 

disMilvedyonr?  ounrr  nf^'olution  oftin  is  added  for  C*loth,bcforp  it  receives  a  black  coliiur,is  usually 

r^cry  ounce  pftirtar.  >f  ii^mr  ror-immends  this  dyed  blue:  this  renders  the  colour  lAuHi  fuller 

sohttii/n  oftin  to  bo  in'*do  by  dii^MolvingRlx  ounces  and  finer  than  itvmuld  otherwii%e  h«.     if  the 

of  tine  grai.:  tin,  tt  ith  two  ounron  of  sal  ammoniac,  cloth  be  coarsn,  the  blue  dye  may  bo  too  ex  pen- 

in  a  pound  of  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  twelve  sii*e;  in  tbatenae,  a  brown  colour  is  given,  by 

oonccH  of  water.      Wht>n  thew  ingredients  are  means  of  walnut-peels. 

mixed  lo(^-lher,  the  hnilcr  is  to  lie  filled  with  eold  The  proportions naed  by  the  English  dyor^  arr , 

wstr'Tytlir;  proimrtion  of  whi<*h,for  c%'ery  pound  of  forever}'  hundred  pounds  of  wmdlen  doth,  d>id 

silk ,  is  about  eight  or  ten  quarts.  In  this  bath  the  irst  of  a  deep  blue,  about  five  pounds  of  hulphnt 

silk  i%  to  be  iinuiediately  ininierM*d,and  turned  on  of  iron,  five  pounds  of  calls,  and  thirty  of  iop> 

the  winch  ti!I  it  appears  of  an  uniform  colour;  the  Wood.    Thev  begin  with  galling  the  cloth,  an<l 

l^rc  is  then  increased,  and  the  bath  i%  kept  boiling  tben  pam  ll  tlimugh  the  decoction  of  logwood,  to 

for  two  hourt,  taking  care  to  turn  the  «iilk  occa-  which  the  sulphat  of  iron  has  l>een  added, 

sionally  ;  the  fire  is  afterwards  put  out,  and  the  Itoaw  reeoniniend  fine  Hothh  to  ho  fulled  with 

silk  immersed  in  the  bath,  where  it  Is  sufTcrrd  to  soap>s«dt;  but  this  operation  requires  an  ctpe- 

remain  a  few  hours  longer;  it  is  then  taken  ont,  rieneed  urofkuian  to  ck'anse  the  cloth  perfectly  of 

'washed  nt  the  river,  twiee  beetled,  and  dried.  the  soap.    Many  advise  to  giv«.«  the  cloth  a  dip  in 

To  obtain  other  shades  of  red,  the  above  pro-  a  bath  ufweld  when  it(*onies  fVoui  the  fulling  mitt, 
cesses  must  be  Varied.  If,  after  the  silk  has  been  whidi  tliey  nay  softens  it,  and  fixes  the  black. 
Wningont  of  the  solution  of  tin,  it  is  steeped  for  n  Lewlt  says,  ihe  weld  bath  is  totally  useless  when 
night  in  a  cold  solutiou  of  ahmi,  in  the  proportion  the  doth  has  been  treatod  w  ith  soap-suds,  tlioui^h 
of  one  ounce  to  a  quart  of  water,  wrung,  dried,  in  other  eases  it  may  l>e  of  advantage.  He  as- 
then  washed  and  boiled  with  cochineal,  it  willap-  cribes  Its  efll^s  entirely  to  tlio  alkali  with  which 
pear  of  a  pale  poppy  colour.  But  a  fine  poppy-  the  dyera  eoumoaly  prepare  its  decoction, 
red  may  be  procured  by  sleeping  It  twelve  honra  The  taavet  of  the  uva  ursi  may  be  employed  in* 
in  theaolutioir  oftin,  diiuted  vrtth  cifht  parts  of  alcad  tff  gnlla  Tkey  must  be  carefully  dried  in 
-water,  then  leavhagii  all  night  In  the  aniution  of  autuaa,  so  that  they  may  remain  green.  When 
alum,  after  which  it  is  to  be  washed,  dried,  and  they  are  to  be  used,  100  pounds  of  wool  are  lioiled 
fused  through  two  battisof  «ochiDcal;takiug  cure  fur  two  hours  with  sixtMB  pounds  of  lulphat  of 
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iron,  «Q<1  atght  of  lirUr ;  \\>k  d«)  full^itiBj,  Hie  lUiliiWJ.  Tlic  fool.  hoireTcr,  rvn-iirct  ■  ^£am 

rlolh  1>  \o  be  rlowd  B->  ■Iter  nluiuiiig;  16li|K>iin>lii  iirr.w»>  :  b  cBuldroii  is  ftllci!  sIhiuI  three pirOriU 

of  UTa  ursi  »K  Hivd  to  bcfauilediaitttterfur  Iwn  of  rjiur-iraliir,  into  whioh  lliv  rovt  it  iaiBtnd. 

hour*,  and  aHer  Ihoir  being  Uken  oul,  a  UUle  utter  being  tiiai  up  in  a  bng.     tVbm  tli*li4««' 

raadikr  i>  to  be  added  to  Ihc  liquor,  at  the  tame  U  nrj  hoi,  Ibe  noal  or  ilalt  n  pluoged  laU  iu 

lime  pulttnn  >u  Ihe  cloth,  whidi  ii  In  rtniaiti  tbere  repeatadlr  luroed,  and  occatronaUr  aired.    T^ 

■a  hour  and  ii  half,  or  an  hour  and  three  quiiien,  ligliler  ttuiTi.  are  nait  to  be  dippcd,li11  llw  odnt 

■ner  which  it  U  ta  be  rinsed  in  water.    This  yro-  li  completely  cxlrael^.    During  Ihia  openlioa. 

ce»  given  a  iirelly  good  bJack  lo  blue  dolh,  but  proper  care  tbould  be  taken  to  prcreot  UM  Uq«> 

onl;  a  deep  browu   la  nhite.:  the  inadder  and  frnui  boiliug,  aa  in  Kueli  ease  Uie  piece  find  »■ 

twlarueiuppiijed  b;  LctrU  to  be  UMle».  mcrwd  would  inbibe  the  nbolo  (i(  Ihc  cobrar. 

Kilk  in  djed  blaek  b>  a  proeei*  not  Tcrv  dilTcr-  The  prooeu  of  dying  frilh  the  bark  oT  aUw  la 

t'Ot  (^m  that  i»cd  in  dyeiageloth.     It  iiubibin  DEsrlythe>anienilbatpur*ucditilhfialDUtrM4K 

Unn-Mlji  *hirb  iagitenlailatiheplKMureof  the  boiling  of  it  i>  tl  drat  not  »ery  Hialcrial,  M 

the  «nliil,  by  allowing  Ihc  tilk  l.i  remuo  a  longer  thin  dru;  very  freely  coairounicalM  iU  cotonr.Uli 

or  kkottcT  lime  in  Ihc  decoction.     Not  leu  thao  chiefly  uied  furvrortledi,  imparting  uliwkt  dark- 

xixt;  pouiMlk  of  tilk  arc  eommoal;  dyvd  ■!  on«  enod  with  Cappcnu;  and   for   Ku.il  tluit   ii  aal 

opcraliuni  and  acvoiideralilcdcgreeofhBribuua  required  to  be  very  dark,  a*  it  equally  nilhalasb 

la  prtidured  it>    Iha   dyeing:     il    is    aflerwardi  the  effceli  ofthe  uin  and  raio. 

plunged  into  a  itroug  kiIuUuu  nf  wiap  in  water,  Humaeh  poHonea  nearly  the  aaas  propeitia 

•D  which  it  remaiaa  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  as  th«  bark  or  rind  ofthe  nalnut-m^i  ila  «ila« 

hour;  aft«r  which  it  i>  wrung  oul  and  dried.  I>  nol  tn  dwp,  lainewbal  indloinc  to  srKO.bW 

tl   ia  by  00  tseaui  egiy  to  giie  a  (nil  black  lo  i*  lolid  and  perniaDenl.   Where  dark  eoloun  an 

linen  or  eollao  ;  and  itlU  le&«  >o  a  durable  black,  required,  aumach  ia  frequently  lubalitulrd  iil 

UMeolourgeaemlly  yielding  to  the  action  of  «oap.  nul-galli,  iu  which  case  a  greater  propartioa  b». 

The  clutlt.prcviouily  dyed  hlur,  iatobi'ilmped  rooica  nevetury.       TheK  diOerenl    iiibilanrw. 

fijr  twenty- bur  hounin  advcoclion  ofuut-galli.  however,  arc  nol  unfrequently  iniugled  togelha, 

Than  proparc  a  bath,  containing  an  aretite   of  and,  an  they  are  of  a  xlmilar  nature,  and  diCtr 

imn.fanncdby  laturaling  acetous  addwilli  brown  only  in  degree,  it  it  eait  to  obtain  tarioiu  ifaaiba. 

(i»yd  of  iron  ;  into  thi»  balb  plunge  Hie  elolh  in  U/  ifc.iiadw  p.  am'pefnd  Colmn.— Eierj  am 

■mall  quautiliea  at  a  time,  and  nork  il  with  the  knowa  that  a  great  multiplieity  ofooloaraii  i» 

hand  for  a  quarter  of  in  bourj  then  Hring  it  out  parted  lo  clotha  and  »lka  betide*  thuae  wchaia 

and  niril  Bgainianerwhirli  lelit  beagaiuworii-  juit  taken  notice  of.  All  ihene,  howcTer.prBenrf 

*d  in  the  bath,  aad  oom  more  wrung  oul  and  from  i  mixture  or  eaodidralion  of  tbeab««df^ 

aired.    Thc«e  alternate  prooeiaei  are  to  be  re-  which  on   thii  account,  ■■  we  haif>  alna^  (^ 

pealed  till  Ihc  rrquiiite  colour  it  procured :  a  dc-  marked,    are  denominated    primitlTe  or  ilarit 

eoetion  of  alder  bark  il  uiually  ntiacd  with  the  dyes.     Of  thew  compound  djrs,  we  tball  Matti 

liquor  containing  the  DUt-gallx.  a  few  of  the  principal. 

0/  Brawn,  nr  Fou/nQilin,>,  BiJ,  and  Xankm.—  Q/'f^rci.-TbiB  under  the  dyer'a,a*aftaBaate 

Varinut  aubilances,  and  of  eaiy  acquliilion,  are  the  painler't  handi,  1«  ■  miiturcof  bitw  and  yii> 

employed  lo  gire   a  bmwo,   or   fawn-roloared  Imr  Ihr  ihidr  iirjini,  iirr Hiding  tii  tbi  pii  uliia 

ground.  Santal,  oriaunden  wood,waa  formerly  of  eilbwof  the  oumpoundparti:  whence  w«  haft 

eniplojfd;    birch,  alder  bark,  and  luniarh,  are  ica-green,  grsss-grren,  pea-grern,  and  a  nrwty 

occasionally  uoed  i  but  tite  more  conimon   h  a  of  othera.     Tlie  blue  is  generally  tint  employtt 

decuGlian  df  nalnulpeela,  or  walnut  root.  »  a  dye,  and  afterward*  the  yellowy  for  ilia  « 

Ssntal,  or  taundera  wo<>d,  i*  murh  inferior  to  well  known  fact, that  the  yellow  i«  much  awreafl 

walnut  (he1U;beicau«,ifutpd  in  too  large  aquan-  lo  leparale  in  the  blue  vat,  than  the  blue  is  the 

lity,il  atiffent,  and  eonaequeutly  injures  Ibe  noul.  yellow  >al.  Whenaulphat  ofiudigu  iaeB^>le]td, 

11  il  in  general  iDiKcd  irilh  g>ll«,  tumach,  and  it  ia  uaual,  honcrer,  to  mix  all  the  tBgndicaU 

alder  baiV,  without  which  ill  colour  could  not  be  together,  and  lo  dye  the  cloth  at  once:   it  i*  tbi 

extracted :   and  though  it  yields  very  lillle  with  dye  that  produrea  the  ISaion  or  Koglith  greiLa 

alum  and  tartar,  it  ii  neiertlieleu  uaed  in  large  fi-tel,  Furple,iiitd  Lilac. — These  are  all  mtilani 

quanliliea,  on  account  of  the  tolidily  or  its  oo-  of  blue  and  red  j  and  depend  upon  the  dilTenal 

lour,  which  is  naturally  a  yellow- reddish  brown,  ihade  produced  by  ttae  proportioo  of  the  awe  ea- 

The  bnl  of  the  different  Ingradimt*  emplD)ed  lour  to  the  other.     Wo>l,  cotton,  and   linen,  ait 

in  dyeing  fkwn-colours  is  the  bark  or  rind  of  the  first  dyed  blue  i  and  Ibe  two  last  are  thm  gaU 

walnut-lm.  Its  shade*  are  unnmimiialy  Ane;  itn  and  soaked  iu  a  decoction  of  logwood  >  but  a  mm 

nilour*  solid  ;  and  it  render*  the  wool  dyed  ia  il  permanent  colour  is  gixen  by  nicaot  of  aiyd  W 

Hrxible  and  sjA.  A  cauldron  half  full  of  water  it  iruuj  they  are  then    dyed  scarlvt    ia  Uie  oiat! 

plated  oTVr  the  lirv;  and  at  toaa  as  il  growt  manner.  By  meant,  however,  af  cochineal  wiai 

warn, hark  is  added!  a  proportion  In  the  quantity  with  the  sulpbat  of  iodigu,  Ihc  proreaa  may  bt 

ofstuffiinlendeillobed)cd,aDd  thcllghmbsor  performed  at  once.  Silk  ia  6nl  d)ed  rr-imun  bj 

ilcpth  of  the  »hBde>ivi|uired.  It  i*  Iheiilwiiled  for  meant  of  covbiaeal,  and  then  dipiwd  into  tbi  it- 

about  a  quarter  of  an  bour,whei|  the  clnUit,bcltig  digo  vat. 

previously  laoiiteBcd  with  warm  water,  are  im-  Oraegt. — Tbit  it  a  miiluiv  of  jwUaw  mAh^ 

menod,  frequently  turned,  and  well  stirred,  till         Olite. — rfhiiiiilii  adilid  liilhi  al wlilMrf 

tbey  have  tuSacBlly  inbibed  tlw  colour.    Thej  yellow  and  red,  the  result  will  proTe  na  afiiwi^ 

■R  aired,  dried,  and  dmtedJDiheusaal  manner,  ivur.    Wool  may  be  dyed  orange,  by  Bat  tP^ 

Nexllo  tberiadorbark.tharootoftlwwalnut-  it  scarlet,  and  ibcn  iiellow.     If  fliU  dj«4  wife 

Irecl  it  the    brat  dye  for  a  fawn-eolour :    il  alto  madder,  the  produce  will    be  rinpa—  airii* 

aSordt  a  variely  of  thadai,  similar  to  thoie  pro-  8ilk  iadyad  orange  by  iBeBasofoBitkaB^^dM^ 

daovd  by  Uie  bark,  fof  whl«b  it  ii  frequently  sub-  ■•>  colour  by  kigwcMid,  Bnuil  troodi  aad  t0lt, 
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tofHber.  Cotton  and  lin<>n  sty  rt*nd^red 
Min-hued  by  nietins  of  w^d  and  madder ; 
ive-hucd  by  beins;  passed  throttfrh  a  blue, 
,  and  6na11y  a  madder-TaU 
ff.  Drabs,  and  dark  .Omtrni.— Thexe  are  all 
vs  of  black  with  other  colours.  If  ^loth  be 
iMly  combined  witli  brown  oxyd  of  iron, 
lerwardu  dyed  yellow  with  quereitron  bark, 
lult  will  be  a  drab  of  different  ahadea,  ac- 
f  to  tbe  proportion  of  mordant  employed. 
the  proportion  is  small,  tbe  colour  has  a 
cy  to  oliTe  or  yellow ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
lay  be  deepened  or  saddened,  as  the  dyers 
i^by  mixing  a  little  sumach  with  the  bark. 

ER  (John),  an  English  poet,  born  in 
at  Aberglasney  in  Caerniarthenshire, 
lucated  at  Westminster  school.  He  was 
3  the  law  under  his  fuiher,  but  that  pro- 
1  he  ah.indoned  fur  painting.  To  per- 
imself  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  pro- 
his  beautiful  |K>em,  entitled.  The  Uuins 
me,  which  he  published  in  1740.  He 
:fore  favoured  tne  public  with  an  ele^nt 
nive  piece  called  Gron^r  Hill,  r^ot 
ter  his  return  he  entered  mto  orders,  and 
ed  the  living  of  Cdlthorp,  in  Leicester- 
which  heexchaof^ed  in  1757  for  Belch- 
I  Lincolnshire.  lie  also  had  the  rectory 
ningsby  in  the  same  county,  to  which 
Affrwards  added  Kirkby-ou-Bane.  In 
ippeared  the  Fleece,  a  poem,  which  pos- 
gnnt  merit.  He  died  the  year  following, 
at  buried  at  C^ningsby.  Mr.  Dyer  left 
fw  and  four  children. 
Bft's  BROOM,  in  botany.    See  Gbkis- 

IR*8  WEED.    See  Genista  and  Re- 
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than  anolYier  when  in  an  equal  vo1iim«'  !h^ 
former  eontaina  HMre  matter  than  the  latter :  wii 
say^  on  the  eontrary,  that  it  is  less  dense  or  mons 
rare(fi»r  density  and  rarity  are  reciprocal  quali- 
ties) when  in  an  equal  volume  it  comprised  less 
matter.  The  density  serves,  therefore,  to  judfe 
of  tlie  nnmlwr  of  material  pnrtirkrs  whc«  tlM  vo- 
lume is  known :  thus  we  may  rejcard  the  density 
as  representing  the  number  of  equal  molecule  in 
a  determinate  volume ;  as  wlicn,  for  example,  we 
say  that  fold  is  19  times  denser  than  water,  we 
wish  to  be  understocMi  that  gold  contains  19  timet 
the  number  of  ptrtlclet  thai  water  does  in  the 
same  apace. 

8ince  we  represent  the  denaity  at  expieaaing 
the  number  of  moleculm  in  a  det«rminate  volume 
wliieh  we  tssuase  as  the  enit  of  magnitude ;  it  it 
obvious  that  to  obtain  the  astta,  or  the  total  num- 
ber of  molceoUa,  of  any  body  of  whieh  the  BMf- 
nitude  b  known,  we  must  take  the  rectangle  of 
the  density  and  maf  nitude.  Thus,  if  we  repre« 
sent  generally  the  liody  or  mtia  by  B,  its  volome 
or  magnitude  by  M,  and  ita  density  by  D,  wa 
shall  have  B«i  MD :  whenee  it  wUl  be  easy  to  com* 
pare  the  masses,  the  magnitudes,  and  the  denai- 
tiea  of  bodies. 

In  similar  bodiea  the  masses  are  at  the  den- 
sities and  cubes  of  the  diameters,  or  depths,  or 
lengths,  or  of  any  like  linear  diascnsiont.  Henee» 
if  L  denote  the  lineal  dlmensioo,  we  rtadily  da* 
duce  these  general  proportiona : 

BxMDocDlP. 

«.      B        B 
LaVl-ocVM. 


ING.  (the  participle  of  die.)  Expiring,  Force,  according  to  our  dcAaltioa,  It  thatwhich 

tip  the  ghost.  causes  a  change  in  the  slate  of  a  body;  or,  H  it 

RAMICS.   (from  Jvwixic,  power.)     Is  that  which  either  moves  or  twidt  to  move  a  body: 

«aefa  of  mechanics  which  has  for  iU  object  ^«^««  '^  »«  ?'^Vi°"'?  \^  **'•■  ^  l^'^ 

ion  of  forces  on  solid  bodiea.  when  the  re-  *^*^«  J  ^*  **  «>"'y»  therefore,  by  the ^et  any  force 

that  aeUon  it  motion ;  and  in  which,  since  Pro«i««^  *h*l  we  <?an  meaturt  it    Now  the  efleet 

lion  occupies  some  portion  of  time,  we  in-  «^  f  ^^^"^  ^*  »«  ?'^«  *«  7*T  ^•^^l  parUde  of 

a  time  into  our  investiffations.    This  de-  *  ^'^'^y  »  "^'•»*»n  ^^jocHj  i  if,  tberefore,  all  the 

mi  of  science  prcsenU  a  wide  and  varied  P*»^»  "^^  *  body  rcccite  the  saose  velocity,  as  we 

r  discussion,  and  when  viewed  in  its  full  ^«PPO'«  here,  the  effect  of  the  nmring  cause  has 

It  exhibits  many  questions  of  considerable  '^•'  »*•  "^f^'u^  ^  product  of  the  velocity,  into 

Ity :  we  shall  not  attempt  to  give  tbe  whole  «»»«  number  of  moleenlm  ssoved,  or  the  product 

e,  at  such  a  procedure  would  draw  us  far  *^  ^^^  >c lodty  and  mass :  a  force  therefore  is  pro^ 

I  tbe  limits  which  must  be  assigned  to  thit  P"rtional  to  the  velocity  which  it  can  impress  on 

rtbe  work.  *  known  maaa,  and  that  matt  eai^ointly* 

tun  of  the  material  particles  of  which  a  ^^^   Momentum,  or  quantity  of  motion,  is  tlie 

I  eomposed,  is  what  we  denote  by  tbe  word  »^<^ani;le  of  the  matt  of  a  body  and  iU  velocitj. 

This  mass  depends  on  the  volume  of  tbe  Sw  loncn. 

nd  that  which  we  call  density.    We  have  <^«»ntcqttently,lbrees  are  measured  by  the  quan- 

f  observed  (art.  Dknhitv)  that  density  is  ^^^^  of  BioU.>n  they  are  capable  of  producing, 

y  at  the  quantity  of  matter,  and  inver>^Hy  1  bus,  If  F  denote  the  motive  or  movinjf  force, 

Magnitude  of  the  body :  but  it  will  not  be  ^  V**"  ^^^  moved,  and  >  the  velority  imparted 

ler  to  deduce  conciHclytho  general  theorem  **»  **»  f  •  ***^«  F«  BV.    From  this  we  deduce 

'^^^'^u  .^^^V,**;? •  ..'^*'  **""  ^"^  *^  V  a  -^,  and  B  «  i  I  therefore,  l.Thevelority 

teonsideTed  that  as  all  bodies  are  penctrat-  B                      V                  ^                        ' 

i  a  great  number  of  void  spaces  or  pores,  of  a  body  In  motion,  la  aa  the  moving  force  di- 

laaatity  of  matter  is  not  proportional  to  n^tly,  and  the  mast  inversely,    fidly,  The  body 

olnme ;  but  under  the  same  volume  there  or  mass  ia  as  the  moving  foree  directly,  and  the 

I  more  or  less  matter  M*i  the  particles  are  velocity  inveratly. 

orfurtlier  asundt  r ;  and  we  say  tliat  a  body  If  now  two  bodiea  be  repreaenled  by  B,  nnd  4« 

greater  or  less  density,  according  as  there  the  forces  by  which  they  are  mored  by  F,  and/, 

«  n  greater  or  Icsr  proximity  between  its  and  the  veloeitlea  Imparted  to  them  by  Y,  and  v, 

lit.    Thus  wu  say  a  body  is  A(|re  dente  wc  hnve  FofBY,  and  /  «  tv,    JLet  B  be  tup- 
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po*fil  minal  in  l,  then  aill  FaV.  tndjxii; 
htnn',  fllico  Ihe  tnauK*  ore  equal,  tho  nia«in( 
torwi  »re  B>  ilic  telorilin.  Agiiiii,  iiippatlDK 
V.K,  Kc  Ji„^  F*  II  .nj/a  (.;  tlio«fof«,  when 
Ibe  icloeilje*  nrr  i'<|iial,  tht  inoviiiff  foroii  arc  u 
Uie  ia*w*.  L«>llf,  t^kkinff  f^/,  we  bsTc 
>(«  B,  and  ^vtT  ooawiutntlTi  ^rhen  the  nmv- 
ing  TurMi  ME  tquil,  the  v«locitiei  are  Id  the  in- 
veriM  niiio  nrUir  niMiM. 

Oa  Ufiiim.witfoinativtTiaMe^'Thc  mnlino 
ofaphjaic*!  point,  or  era  had)r,'UHnirarni,  when 
MBovea  almji  id  Ihe  umBaiauoerivr  iihcn  il 
!»•«*»  "•er  equsl  apaiwsiii  any  equal  iDleriaUor 
tiniii  whatcrer.  This  molinn,  the  moil  ilmplr  of 
all,  aqdthe  ibukI  ea*]'  locoiirelTe,  prababljreiiuli 
in  DO  part  uf  oature,  but  [«  only  a  pure  ahilrar- 
tion  of  tlie  mlad:  il  ii,  nntwlthiitaniline<  impnrl- 
aat  to  coiuider  it,  bocauie  wen  U  nol  fur  nii- 
■tnictlana,  motion*  in  seapriUould  he  uiiifuim, 
■ndbecauM  It  witduce*  Kic»ll|  lotlteanaljiiiiDr 
all  allier  mntiona. 

Thai  Bfiwtion  of  matino  which  ne  rtXi  velorfljr 
ViHj  measured  bylbe  apace  uDifbrml}  dcirriheil 
ia  B  giten  titne,  is  Id  facta  meaaureorinoliiin  it> 
aetf,  and  !■  that  nbich  charBdcrJiet  vadi  ipcuirs 
oruDiforin  motion  :  It  U  lunlnnmry  in  inMhBiDR- 
linl  diuniuioni  to  6ii  upon  a  iinnll  period  of 
time,  aaecond,  for  example,  aia  unit,  nod  la  rail 
■In  teloeitj  of  a  uovioi;  body  at  anjr  in«lant  lh«' 
•pBiK  which  the  bodf  would  deicribe  UDiTurnilj 

Hence  il  fulloKa,  that  in  Ihe  uniform  malion 
of  a  body  tbc  ipacen  run  over  arc  proportional  to 
the  tim«  emplof  ed.  For  if  il  dettribc  V  feet  in 
one  iCFond,  it  will  describe  3V  feet  in  two  re- 
road;  3V  feet  in  Ihree  »«.ond»,  and  TV  feet  in 
T  aecoDdii,  T  heiuE  any  number  whole  or  frae- 
Itooal.  Thin  being  fcrantcd,  we  may  now  Unle  M 
yropoiilion  from  which  Ihe  whole  doclrioe  of 
uniform  motioni  will  readily  Hon. 

Pl<op.  WbcD  bodiM  haYC  diflerenl  uniform  lao- 
liooa,  the  ipacea  dcscHbcd  are  prnporlioDal  to  Ihe 


Ihe  haiH  niprctent  the  i 
and  nltitudoi  Uic  tinio, 
the  Kpacei  dvicribcd. 

Cor.  7.  Since  il  ha*  been  tbcim  that  Ihe  fanei 
which  site  notion  to  bodies  arc 
their  quantilieo  of  motion  and  t 
angleii  of  Ihe  mallei  and  tclocilie*,  Uul  it, 
F  a:  Q  a  BY ;  wc  may,  by  e«inl,iDi>i|!  Ihii  -ilk 
tho  preaenl  propoisltion,  hate  the  following  l«^ 
muluinf  relation  of  Ibe  Kix  quanlilics,  force  F.iw- 
inenluutorquaiitily  of  ouilioii  Q,  maw  or  <|<iM- 
tityof  DiKlter  B,  time  "VVMIUoS,  aod  irlonly 
V;  the  forvfi  being  iujijiovhI  ini 
impulsive,  luvd  "  ''  " 
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asd  I  the  spaeea  deicribed,  likewise  lei  i'  be  tho 
*paee  deaeribed  by  b  in  Ihe  Ifuie  '1' ; 
TbeaS:/::V:v 
,-:,::T:l 
And,  comp.  S  :  .  : :  TV  :  (r.    Thai  il  S  a  TV. 
•or.   I.  The  Telocity  i)  a«  Ihe  spare  divided 
by  Ibe  tine:   for  the  preceding  esL^eanion  gitea 

V  7  — -     Ot^  (inw  Ihe  ume  will  hold  in  any 

corrnpnlidinr  indeffnilely  minute  pbrtiona  of  ihe 

tpare  and  tiBlr,  we  akal)  ban  V-^. 

Cor   t.   TBv  telneittei  nf  Wo  fcnMe*  moiing 
uniformly  are  diM-ctly  ik  tlic  tpacct  ind  inTcncly 

at  ihc  timei:  for  we  Jiaie  V  ;  o! :  ~:  — ■ 

('or  3.     In  equal  limi'i  Ihc  reloriltei  arc  pro- 
portional lo  Ihc  Kpnfoi  run  over  :  for  T"!  give* 

Cor.  4,    If  Ihp  velneiliea  are  equal,  the  ipaeeH 

tia*ed  over  ate  pnipnrlinnal  lo  the  llmek:  for 
-».(ti.e«St=.T,  orS;f::T:t. 
Cor.  3.  Ifthe  apaceipaaaedoTerareeqoal,lbe 
lelodlie*  are  reripropally  aa  Ihe  tinea :  br  wben 
!i  - 1,  w»  hate  V :  i  > :  l :  f  : :  t :  T. 

Cor. 6.  liiDccthearcaiorreelwifteiarelBtbe 
jMo  envpouDded  of  Ike  TatiM  of  their  lidei,  if 
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Scholium.  IVe  liBTe  before  laid  that  we  IM^ 
nothing  more  nf  fcircvt  than  by  Ihrir  Hfntt  il 
Rioting  bodiea  :  we  call  Ihote  equal  form,  bn- 
«*er  difrercnt  they  may  bo  in  Ihcir  natiirr,  wbi* 
giie  to  bodle*  equal  mooKnlo,  or  whidi  who 
the  bndiea  arv  equal  give  to  Ihcm  equal  Teta- 
oitio«;  and  weaay  thalfbKe«  are  gmterorlM 
when  llicy  gire  lobodiei  grealrr  or  let*  otoiBcaU, 
or  when  Ihe;  impreaa  U|Hin  e^iid  biidin  gnaw 
or  leMivclociliea.  TliercibrcwhcndificnEatfonm 
art  upon  equal  bodiM,the  tortritiipe.cmieriit^t- 
^'i,  proporliotial  to  the  vcladliv*  (TDparled:  Hi 
Ycinrily  then  lirlng  prop-'ttional  lo  Ihe  f«r«. 
thc^e  two  qunnliliri  may  he  reprrteated  the  sw 
by  Iho  other,  and  all  »hirh  we  hare  eitablidifd 
on  the  cnnipnailion  and  reinlulion  of  forcca  aiy 
be  npplieil  In  the  nimpoiitiDn  and  rtitoIutioB  il 
letoHlics.  Hence  il  might  »«-m  uuEemMry  l» 
give  here  thedenionatralioDof  Ihenioiit^eiteBBM 
propotilion,  ai  it  relalei  to  veluciltr<-a»d  dinr- 
tionn  ;  bill  i.lnre  il  may  Iw  proi-ed  tatiofaMotilyia 
small  mmpau,  and  adiuili  of  two  or  three  •■M 
deductiona,  we  are  unwilling  lo  onil  it. 

Prop.  The  aimullaneona  artion  of  two  iuri- 
aiYe  forcea  P.  P',  on  a  body  A,  wbict  would W 
prea.i  upon  it  separaldy  the  x-lodliea  V.V.Ii 
Ihe  direclloM  AC,  AC,  will  eauac  that  body  It 
man  unlformlj  nter  the  diagonal  of  the  panl- 
lelogram  whoae  side*  are  in  the  dirertiooiof  tti« 
forcea. 

Imagine  Ihri  Ihe  body  A  (flg  1,  n.  U.)  iip'-ar- 
cd  on  a  plHr  .\CC' whieh  mokr*  uniforialjia 
the  direction  AC  wilh  lueli  a  velocity  u  in  «ct 
unit  of  lime  will  nrry  it  orer  a  «parc  equal  k> 
theUneAC':)tit«enaiulhallM<(lKMlyaiD>i4(fe< 
with  relation  to  the  pt*n>-  on  whir-h  il  it  pUM 
haa  no  motion  ;  yd  if  a  «pcctttti,r  Svcd  iiui»«'»- 
■  blyuul  of  Ihal  plane  obM-r.c.  11k  bwlj  A,  te 
will  attrlbiile  toil  a  motion  equa)  andparalMk 
that  of  the  plane.  Now,  if  we  conceive  Ihalai) 
inpaMie  force  whaleier,  P,  acta  upon  tbc  kad] 
A  in  Ihe  direction  FAC,  and  impreue*  upaaV 
tach  a  TcloHly  thai  in  a  unit  of  lioae  it  waaU 
fta  oTcr  a  apace  equal  to  AC,  Ihvtc  eaa  ba  m 
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;  body  wrrc  hcU'iI  ii|m»ii  by  llii%  of  matter  iit  lite  «&nic  or  (tpmltfl  dirprtioiiK,  \\kc\c 

kild  bi>  lt»uiid  al  the  |M»int  C  at  rel alive  mutiuiiH  nill  ii  •!  Im  MlK-rled. 
or  the  unit  of  time.     Rut  <inn>        The  luotitui  of  any  bml)   V  (fii;.  J.  Fi.  .S.S.^%«illi 

»f  the  inotion  of  the  plane,  the  retpect  to  itmilher  muvini:  I»(k1>  If,  i«  i'uiii|Hitit)0 

I  towards  (^11  by  a  motion  uni-  e<l  of  the  renl  motion  of  A  anil  the  i>p|Mi«it*'  to 

.,  HO  that  it  would  really  minoide  the  real  uiolinn  of  H  :  lor,  U-l  A  move  uiiilfirmly 

!nd  of  a  imii  of  time,  it  iKob%i-  from  A  to  i\  while  B  mu\e%  unifiiriiily  fruui   U 

.t  C  will  then  eoiocide  with  the  toD;  diaw  A  K  equal  anil  parallel  In  iil>«  join  AU, 

at,  of  coaaequenee,  the  body  A  EC,  DC,aod  Kl).    Thi-moliou  i*f  A  with  n-i^nrd 

f  the  motion  of  the  plane  ou::ht  to  II  conniAth  in  ilM  clianc:!*  ofifoKilion  anddiNtanrc*. 

.  it  the  end  of  the  tlmt  unit  of  If  while  A  had  dcHrribed  AE,  B  dcsorilnd  UD, 

rove,  in  like  manner,  that  at  the  there  would  be  no  cbaoRe  of  relative  plai-e  im* 

>r  multiple  whatever,  T,  of  thi^  distani-e :  but  A  i«  now  at  C,  and  W  iw  iln  new 

animattnAnith  the lame  velocity  direetion  and  distance:    therefore,  the  relative 

I  over  a  proportional  upaoc  Ac  >»  or  apparent  nmlion  of  A  im  KC     Let  the  paral- 

ecomimm  motion  eon  Hi  raina  the  lelo^ram  ACFE  be  completed:   thi*n  it  i»  evi- 

laralU'l  to  itiielf  uvt*r  a  dintanee  dent  that  the  notioB  EC  ii  compounded  of  EK, 

hilt  line  coincidcH,  therefore,  with  which  i«  equal  and  pnmllclto  AC,  therval  motloB 

ntly  /•  \%  tlie  place  of  the  body  A  of  A  ;  and  of  KA,  the  equal  and  uppokite  to  BD, 

time  T.   And  it  is  manifait  that  the  real  motion  of  B. 

,b,  that  maybe  determined  by        Nowlettbemotionaof AaidBMU%taintheaamc 

n^,  are  found  on  the  name  diaf(o-  ehanire ;  let  the  equal  and  parallel  motions  AG, 

:cL".:  AC:  CB.    The  body  A,  Bil.  be  eompoundcd  with  the  motion*  AC  and 

ly  deHcribeii  the  diagonal  AB.  BD  ;  or,  nuppoiic  foreea  to  act  at  once  on  A  an4 

ita  motion  along  this  line  must  be  B,  in  the  parallel  directions  AOy  BH,  mad  with 

kl :  AB  : :  Ar  :  AC  : :  T  x  AC  :  equal  intensities:  oadlhrrsuppoaitiM  tharsMM- 

.t  is  to  say,  Ah  is  to  AB  as  the  ing  motions  will  be  AC,  BiyptbedtnfMinlaartiM 

I  passing  through  A/-  to  that  oc-  parallelograms  AOCC,  and  BUV^U,  TiMB eoB* 

ig  over  AB.    Consequently  the  strueting  the  Agum  M  batoe,  w«  ine  tfiat  tbe 

Miy  A  along  the  diagonal  AB  ia  relative  motion  iaE^CyaadtlMlitiicqalvAleatto 

a  body  at  rc^t  on  a  moveable  EC  both  with  reaped  to  mngaitude  and  dlieeUoM. 
le  motion  as  the  plane,  it  is  rlear        Here  we  may  again  reasark  the  eoaalant  ana* 

f  were  at  rt*st,  but  that  the  body  logy  between  the  eomporitioo  of  awtioni  an^ 

y  according  to  the  right  line  Ihatof  foreea.    In  the  fimer the  ralative motioaa 

relocity  AC  equal  to  that  which  of  things  are  not  chanfed,  whatever  fovmon  me- 

ised  upon  it  by  the  force  1^,  and  tion  be  compounded  witli  them  :<ll:  and  in  tlio 

point  A  from  the  force  F  a  vein-  latter  the  relative  motiani  and  ncliona  are  not 

irection  P\C,  it  would  desrril>e  changed  hy  any  external  foree»  ho Wi*v<;reonsider- 

iagooal  AB  of  a  parallelogram  able,  n  hen  equally  exerted  on  all  the  maleeuUi 

'  sid«*\  AC,  AC',  v«hiHi  repn'^ent  in  parallel  directiona. 

f  the  body  in  thoHi*  n*s|M:clive  B}  meanM  of  this  it  is  that  we  acrount  for  the 
f  the  diagonal  AB  reprewnt^i  its  circum<ktanceof  tlie  evolutionM  of  a  lleet  in  a  uni- 
l-E.  I).  form  current  being  the  same,  viilb  relation  to  the 
ise  shew  that,  if  a  body  be  acted  several  shipw,  and  produced  by  the  same  means, 
sr  variable  forces  ( for  the  name  as  in  still  watiT :  also  that  the  motions  and  opira- 
;ctions  and  ma«nitiideN  are  ex-  tions  in  a  ship,  sailing  smoi.lbly  and  regularly 
(^acent  side«  of  a  parallelogram  along,  are  performed  in  the  same  manner  as 
e  body,  it  will  describe  the  dia-  though  the  veHMel  were  at  n'st:  and  again  uni- 
illulogram.  verKally,  of  all  bodies  incliidt  d  iu  a  given  apace 
ict  by  iin pulses,  at  the  beginning  (for  inHtsnrt*,  those  on  the  surface  of  the  carih,) 
•  oftiiiie,  and  let  Ar',  r'(.'  (  '<',  and  their  nM>tions  amongst  them»i'Ui*s  will  be  the  same, 
be  r«lati\e  magnitudes  of  n»rre-  their  congresM  the  same,  the  Un-cv  of  their  per- 
ic%.  Tlu-n  by  the  action  of  the  cussion  the  same,  and  all  th^ir  mutual  opera- 
's the  body  will,b\  the  preceding  tion.H,  whether  the  spaiv  Ihcy  ncoupy  is  at  rest, 
the  dittfconal  A/i .-  and  by  the  or  ulielher  it  n.f»ves  iu  a  trajeiMory  compounded 
:onal/'ll,ofthepiiralleloerami£(/,  of  the  diurnal  and  annual  motions  about  the 
f/,an'equal  and  parallel  to  the  re-  centre  of  the  s«ilar  ^yKtem;  or  Ihnlly,  whether 
h"Kenewiiii|MiUeH:  butthef*orce«  these  are  romliiiii>«l  uith  a  motion  about  iionie 
Ton*  the  pniBlUlo^rani^^  n  dd\  are  far  more  distant  centre  of  fori-*-. 
I  ing  parallel  .<«ideK  and  a  roaiuion  II.  U.i  MuU  t»s  untjormlv  ru  «/.  -  A  binly  uliiih 
St  about  the  uninc  dia;£iinul  All.  hr.N  n*reived  only  a  single  imp'jlNi<'U  will,  accf>rd- 
le  ttliewn  for  a  third  pair  of  im-  in;;  to  the  ilr«t  law  of  moliiui,  pt  rM'^erv  in  its  nio- 
•n,  ml  lihtum.  liet  no\«  the  par-  lion  w  itii  lite  same  velocity  and  in  the  sbuie  din  c- 
cvanesrent  and  the  ftirrm  inces.  lion  it  Ir.d  at  the  Ariil  instant :  but  if  il  reieiies 
je  deinonMtratii>n  y\\\l  ohtain.  a  itt^v  ir.ipuKinr.,  ei*!ier  in  the  same  direction  or 
Tce«  b)  which  the  bod}  is  urpvJ  in  a  direrliun  contrary  to  the  lirnl,  it  will  then 
.  A(',  \(",  be  iiot  Hiiiiilar,  ii  will  move  nilli  a  \  Mocity  equal  to  eitlM'r  tlie  sum  or 
urve  line,  v»lni«je  nu tun*  will  dr-  the  ditUTenre  of  the  two  vdvicities  wbii'h  it  rc- 
tionof  theturn-<.  Ot'thisuiau}  ci-'ved  sui:cessi\  ly.  If,  then  tore,  we  conceive 
cur  an  we  pri»rei«d.  Iltiil  at  MK>(\'ssi\j  ii.ter^atsof  time  the  body  re- 
soother  i;eiUTul  tlirfin>ni.w1)ii*h  cti\e^  new  impi-e^sioiiH.ci'Jit  r  in  the  same  or  I'uu- 
li^s  to  exhibir  in  Hi  is  p!uie,  viz.  tr«r}  di:eetions,  il  will  hetrun-iliTretl  to  diAcreuL 
«odi^<i  is  ujo\ii:)(  ill  Hn\  iiianiier  parts  of  upace  uitli  a  %nried  or  unequal  motion; 
I  vqual  furue  acLs  on  cacti  purtiilc  it4  v«.!ucily  will  be  dih'-. rent  at  the  cumweucemeut 
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•rew4i!Bti>n»Iorilii>L-.  InnriftMemnllniiiilhe  during  ■  n-rlain  lime  U  the hairoflliatnliMifk 
*eloHty  unilcTp.in{;  rviKstMl  tlianen,  it  i«  uiurI  Ixxt}.  moiiiiff  unirormly  with  the  lut  >niiin< 
lo  Ullln»t«  il  It  any  timi:  nhaleivr  b?  the  -fan!  it\oviij,  •rmilil  d«criAe  in  an  rquiit  tine, 
it  i«  cnpBblf  of  p«»«iiiBi"er  durios  ■  unit  of  time,  Sinte  the  trforllis*  we  u  the  limn  oTikwrftt 
if  in  million  fi.r  Uist  intertai  oonlinurt  Ihu  »■»  tian,  iriwn  llie  fcodj  and  fore*  arr  p«ii,  tbf  w 
tuat  (Iwinctanlwlierewe  truuld  rnmidtM- Ifie  ve-  loritin  wliicli  a  givfo  lindj  U  fWund  ti>  hafcta^ 
Witf.  Or  In  tariablcmolion*,  thevelocitjofa  crtilvel;  for  llie  durallon  or««c4i  roaanulin  <■- 
body  alcn^detenninBleindan  tit  the  uparcwMph  l«rT*l  fonn  an  arilhmeliral  pTni;rtuHni,;,&.^ 
it  would  run  owr  in  every  unit  of  tloip,  ifat  tlial  &n.  of  which  the  laal  term  in  ^i  orr,  the  auBbtr 
ioitanl  lh<9  artina  uf  tlie  power  reaicd,  and  the  of  lerma  beiD|t  I,  that  <■  to  laj.  bcliif  markrdb) 
notion  beoanie  unirnrm.  Or,  again,  taking  an  the  nanber  of  nilieilatiani  of  the  aeolerali^ 
inflnilel)  miauliintrrTaloriinie,  iremajrnll  the  fom.  And  (inir  each  nf  the  vetocilies  ii  nglhiic 
Wiacity  iif  a  movioft  hodjr  for  that  intunt,  the  eiac  than  the  spare  which  the  bndy  would  ^ 
IMio  of  theinnnilel)'  little  ipace  dexribed  in  that     >fHbe  unlfomilT  durini;  the  Mirre>p«Ddia;iotn- 

Bdnule  iutervll  to  jt«  duration,  or  rallier,  the  ul-  tbI.  (he  total  <pare  dewribed  during   Hie  Itm 
tbaate  ratio  of  Iboae  two  qiiantllki.  (  will  therefore  l>e  the  >iim  of  the  temu  of  Uh 

IMii.  Vfe  call  in  general  any  fbr<K  which  acta  arithmetical  progreisinn  ;  wbirb.  beeauwf  vtdt 

«Ii  a  body  an  a«  to  make  it  vary  ila  motion  an  as-  are  the  extreme*  and  f  the  number  of  Ifhi,  will 

oeleraling  force:  when, in  equaliotervala  of  time,  be  expreawd  by  it(g+v).    Or  if  t  be  Ibe  latd 

it  act!  equably,  or  the  velneily  ua<lcr$oeS  equal  apace  drirribed  by  tfiebody,  then  will  f— }»;,!:;. 

■nutationi,  we  call  )1  a  eonttant  or  uniform  at-  Conceive  now  that  (he  amierattii)  lurHacli(» 

eelerating  forre,  or  a  ronOant  retnrdiaj-  forn?,  by  hyp.)  wilboul  inlrrmluiiiD,  or.  wbirh  earn* 

•eeordiDC  •>  it  Imdata  augment  or  dlmtniih  the  to  ttiexume,  iniagiaelhaKlietinief  ladkidHlMt 

actual  Telocity  of  the  mating  body.  an  indefinite  nu'iiber  of  Infinitely  nnall  paitl;>r 

Wheoaainglehody  ii  acted  upon  by  a  couitant  ln<la)il>,and  Ihalat  the  beg:tnDineareB<-biBttu1  ■ 

fbroe  therp  are  fiitlr  quantities  which  bcMniie  the  (lie  acceleratini;  fnrre  girei  an  iinpuldoB  to  Om 

attKettnrmechaaicalrnnKiileratiou.vii  ibeapaw  body.    Then  eheiiig  infinitely  ralniile  in  tviatiM 

dewribed,  the  time  of  desrripli<>n,  the  Telocity  to  r,  which  in  the  relocity  aetjnlnd  iMrSoi;  Ok 

required,  and  the  force  wliieb  produce*  It;  any  Indeflnile  nnmberof  Initanli  denoted  by  (,  auM 

three  of  which  lietng  given,  lhi>  other  may  be  In-   omitted  in   the  equation  >  — Jr(f  *-r;.  wWA 

Uferlained.     Dut  when  ditfcrent  forcei  art  upon  will  beeonie  ainply   i^jft,  tlie  cp«c«  aetiiall] 

badieaafdilftrentmauei,th«e  ate  two  additional  denrribed. 

qaanlltieaforeontideraHon.niakliie  in  the  whole        Thi*  granted,  imagine  (bal  •(  theesdaf  Ik* 

aizklBdaofmagniludeitWhichatTectlhodiiruHioii.  time  (  tbe  arKlcrating  force  eeBH*  IB  aei;  Ihaa, 

Prop,  lite  veloeitiei  generated  in  equal  bodies  by  the  lint  Bxinm,  tbelwdy  will  perwiere  ia  ib 

by  the  artliin  of  wnitant  force*  are  in  the  com-  molion  with  Ihe  veloeilyo  It  hai  ao^ntred:  balb 

pnund  ratio  of  Ihe  foeco  and  limen  of  acting.  uniform  motiona  Ibe  apaeen  deccribcd  areailh 

Por,when  thetimenaretheaame  Ibewloeitiea  llmea  and  yeloritie*  jrtintly,  therefore  (he  baij 

generated  each  inatant  are  at  the  fori*«  of  bc<»-  moring  with  Hie  »elority  c,  during  Ibe  tinr  i, 

Uralion,«ndeon«oqucnllylheveloritieigenerBled  will  dencribc  a  tpace  /^Iv;  whicb  ii  citdallf 

Bl  theendof  equal  tlmeipreBtthnaeforeea;  and  double  the  apaee  I'll,  described  by  Die  bod) is  n 

if  the  fhriva  are  the  aame  the  veloriltea  generated  equal  time,  by  tbe  Fonatant  action  of  (be  a«e>(- 

are  as  Ihe tiraoi  wherein  lliefor«-«  act;  becauie,  r» lit. e  force.     tJ.E.D. 

when  the  fonv  ia  given  equal  velocilieitiregene-         Prop.     The  upacci  dMcriticd   by  a  bodj  oai- 

rated  in  equal  tinieo,  and  consequently  Ihe  whols  foruily  aeceUi  Bled  are  aitbeiquBrptartbeliaw*. 
veliidtie*  acquired  are  as  Ihe  times  wherein  the         Since  the  >  elorllie:*  scv|uir(<l  tn>:rra>e  as  tki 

given  forec  acta;  wherefore,  both  Itmei  and  Bc.  lime  expired,  if  f  be  the  lelority  a(  tbe  endrf 

oeleraliDg  force*  being  diflereni,  the  relociliefi  one  aemnd.  then  the  velodty  acquired  attrr  t 

generated  will  be  aa  Ihe  fbrcet  and  lime*  of  ae-  nuiiilier  I  at  aeoindx  will  be  fl ;  Ihui  we  baw 

lion,  Juintly.  if»fl.    The  cqualiun  i-jr-r.  found  in  the  prt- 

Cor.   1.    The  momenta  grnemtfMl  in  unequal  ceding  article,  beromeii  ihercfute  i  =  !f.'.    If.it 

bodies  BtT  alio  conjuiutk  as  the  furcM  and  (heir  like  manner,  we  repnneiil  analber  «|Utcv  bt  f. 

times  of  action.     Ttiii  ii  evidrttt,  Itrcauw  mo-  wbii^h  ia  deacribed  by  uniform  ncceleratiiia  du- 

menta  in  unequal  bodies  way  be  iiubitituled  for  ing  Ihe  lime  T,  we  ahall  hBTC  S  =  !«T>.     (!«(■ 

importional  telocitiea  in  equal  bodiea,  through-  we  wc  that  i:lS::  ifi'  :  JfT'  ;  :  r> :  T'.  U.K.fi. 
out  the  whole  rcaauniug.  Cor.  I.  Because  Ihe  vclndlies  acquiradartii 

Cor.  3.  The  ntomrotaloiilordeslmfed  In  any  the  (imci,  we  have  bImi  Ibe  tpaen  deartlbtda 

times   are   likeniu   coiijaintiy  as  Ihe  n-tarding  Ibe  squnren  of  tlie  retociliei. 
bircc*  and  Iheir  time*  of  action.     For.  whatevf  r         Cor.  3.  Therefore  eillwr  the  telorEiln  or  *• 

mnmepta  any  force  generates  in    a  giren  time  limes  are  as  the  square  routs  of  the  apaeei  ti- 

wnntd  an  cqusl  force  destroy  in  an  equal  lime,  by  acrilicd  from  the  eommcnreineRl  of  the  amli— 
artiug  in  a  conlrarj  dirrctioa.  Cor.  3.  All  that  bos  bei-n  shewn  twi*  appIiM 

And  Ibeaauie  iatrueof  lhi>  inereaaeor  decrease  equally  to  motions  iinifonnly  relaided  ;  pnmM 

of  motion,  by  form  thnt  e  ill  ler  ecu  spire  with,  or  that  by  the  tiioet  we  mean  thoTi-  whirh  sn  !• 

oppose,  the  motions  of  bodivs.  clapte  bcfort'  the  extinction  af  the  Tekicil],  **i 

Cor.  9.  The  lelocilie*  generated  or  destroyed  bylhe  ipaces  tliosewhicb  remain  to  lie  ilncrlW 

in  tojiimet  arc  directly  as  Ibe  form  and  limn,  until  Ihe  body  is  bruiighl  In  rest.      Simtlar  ff»- 

and  reciprocally  aa  Ihe  bodies  or  masses,    For,  positions  hare,  thereforc.been  apptirdtetheat- 

aineelbe  compound  ratios  of  Ibe  bodies  and  Iheir  tiona  of  balls  resisted  by  banks  of  eartba,  tbJl 

TelodtieaarcM  those  of  tbe  force*  and  limes,  the  of  wood,  (<;c.   Sec  Ur.  Ilullon's  Select  EiertiMi 

velocities  are  aa  the  force*  and  lime*  divided  by  and  Atwood  on  Moiioo. 

the  bodiea.  Cor.  4.  Tlit^  velucily  «  whicb  irtll  be  neqoM 

^^^■^la  molions  uniformly  accelerated,  when  at  the  end  of  a  seeund  it  that  whicb  tbe  aecala- 

J^^^^Busd  body  are  given,  (be  space  ikscrtbed  rating  tarc«  can  geacratc  in  a  secoBd  diasM  Ui 
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^iivie;  it  in  therefore  ■  measure  of  the  me- 
Jb^  force,  nod  may  of  eoune  be  xafely  sub- 
d  for  that  force  in  any  of  our  subsequent 
l^ations. 

ilium.  We  may  now  exhibit  ffeneral  theo- 
nr  resolvioff  all  problems  relating  to  mo- 
niformly  acee'eratcd  or  retarded.  In  order 
f  pat  B«  an)  body  or  mass,  F=«  the  force 
eonstantly  upon  it,T<=  the  time  of  its  ac- 
a  the  veloeity  fenerate«l  (or  lost)  in  the 
',  S»  the  whole  space  described,  Q=  the 
itum  or  quantity  of  motion,  at  the  end  (or 
ing )  of  the  time:  then  the  fundamental  re- 
are  8aTV,  QaBV,  QaFT,  from 
and  the  propositions  and  corollaries  just 
wn,  we  hate — 

I      FT     QT     FT«     FT»      Q"       Q* 
pa^a  — a  —  a  — a-cx^ep^ 


BS     FS 

raFTa-^*  Y^ 

•V. 


FT^V 


S 


BV     QV      QS 

re  —  a  —  Qc a  — — 

"  T        8       'TV     BTV 


BV«. 

a— r— * 


Q       BV     B8  /BS  /Q8 


my  quantities  are  f  iven,  or  their  relations 
•  ixed  qusntilies  of  the  same  kind  known, 
e  to  be  left  out  in  the  general  theorems : 
'the  l>ody  be  proportional  to  the  force,  wo 

aTe  8  X  TV  oc  FT' a  — »where  F' = -L . 

s  *'  B 

:  ta  sometimes  necessary  to  cons-Ider  the 
»f  accelerating  forces  upon  bodies  aU 
■  motion,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  de- 
peeeral  fonnula  for  thai  purpose.  To  this 
g  represent,  as  above,  the  Telocity  due 
iceeleration  during  each  unit  of  lime,  fri 
«  1)6  t lie  total  velocity  acquired  at  the  end 
imef:  then,  if  we  denote  by  v  the  velocity 
he  body  has  at  the  commencement  of  the 
id  by  V  the  velocity  at  the  eud  of  the  time 

t 
a^eV-r+^f.    ButV=-.-»  both  in  uni- 

t 
nd  Tan  able  motions,  the  force  or  corre- 
if  Telocity  being  supposed  «:onslant  fur  the 

Itely  imall  time  t.  Therefore  -:-  =  t  +  gt^ 

t 
Jaf  the  correct  fluents,  we  have 

(IV.)S-j  +  ff  +  ipi'. 
:  the  eonatant  quantity  t  evidently  rcpre- 
le  iaitial  tpaoa,  via.  Um  distance  t»etween 
hit  of  departure  and  that  in  relation  to 
UV. 


which  we  eoBsider  the  leferAl  poaitioni  of  the 
moving  body :  fort«>o,  giTes  8a>«. 

The  general  equation  giTea  in  the  last  article 
may  be  readily  construct^ :  for  it  is  plain,  fyeni 
the  theory  of  conie  aeetions,  that  its  locus  is  a 
common  paraliola.  For,  changing  8  into  T  +  a, 
and  t  into  tft-b^we  haTe 

j:  •*•  a  »  5  •»•  vy -f  vA  •»- )g<y -f  fr)*. 
Then  determining  the  constant  quantitiea  a  and 
6,  by  the  equations 

v-f  £g»o,  and  amt-t-tb  +  ^gb*. 

V  V* 

We  thence  find  6» tasss — r-andtbeequ»» 

tion  (IV.)  in  the  laat  article  will  become  y*->-^, 
which  is  an  equation  of  a  parabola  whose  para- 

meter  »  -^  • 
g 

Now  the  nature  of  the  motion  l>eing  supposed 
(pTcn,  and  the  constant  quantities  i,  r,  g,  l>eing 
known,  if  AE  (fig.  6.  R.  &>.)  is  the  line  passed 
over  by  the  moveable  body,  and  we  take  AB^fy 
the  initial  space  B  will  l>e  the  point  of  departure. 
Here  it  results  fVom  the  preceding  Talues  of  a  and 

b,  that  if  we  make  CA- — L  cD-t-^yand 

g  2g 

then   construct  on  DF  as  an  axis  a  paral>ola 

2 
DM  mm\  whose  Tertez  ii  D,  and  parameter  — ,  it 

will  be  the  cunre  required ;  or  that  in  which  the 
ordinatea  AP,  Ap,  &c.  will  represent  the  times, 
and  the  eorresponding  abscissas  PM,  pst,  &e.  the 
spaces. 

If  we  draw  a  tangent  BR  to  the  point  B  of  the 
parabola,  it  will  form  with  AT  an  angle  RBN,  of 
which  the  tangent  will  l>e  «>o.  MorcoTer,  If  we 
set  off  firooB  any  point  P  in  AT,  the  axis  of  the 
times,  two  consecutiTe  seconds,  or  units  of  time, 
Pp,  Pp\  and  draw  to  the  corresponding  points 
M,  m,  of  the  locus,  the  tangents  Mr,  mt'  we  shall 
have  nr^  v  +  gi^vti^'m  v-^-fiJi-k-  1  ),and  consequently 
i//  —  araBg.  Or,  we  may  find  the  length  of  g  by 
another  method:  for,  since  PM  «■#-(•  v(  -f  ^gc",  andr 
^aBi4.c(c-(- I)-(-ig(l'»- 1)*,  tlierefore  mnm^v-^gi 
•(-4g;  but  ar  =  o -I- gf,  whence mr a  j^, and 3mr«-g. 
Cor.  WhensK'O,  A  coincides  with  B :  and  wlioi 
reeo,  B  cnincidea  with  D,  and  VLS  vanishes. 

1&I.  Fan'abU  Motions  in  general— When  a  moving 
body  is  subjected  to  the  energy  of  a  force  which 
acts  on  it  without  interruption,  but  in  a  different 
manner  at  each  instant,  the  motion  is  called  in 
general,  variable  motion.  We  have  instances  of 
variable  motions  in  the  unbending  of  springs:  al- 
though the  velocity  eontinues  to  be  augmented, 
yet  the  degrees  by  which  the  augmentation  pro- 
ceeds are  diminishing.  It  is  the  same  with  regard 
to  the  degrees  by  which  the  motion  of  a  ship  ar- 
rives at  uniformity:  the  action  of  the  wind  on 
the  sails  diminiHhes  in  proportion  as  the  vessel 
acquires  greater  velocity,  because  the  action  of 
the  wind  varies  as  the  difference  between  its  ve- 
loHly  and  that  of  the  ssil  on  whidi  it  acts. 

The  different  natures  of  constant  and  variable 
accelerating  foaees,  and  their  corresponding  mo- 
tions, have  been  illustrated  by  Dr.  Ilutton  in  the 
following  manner.  **  Let  two  weights,  W,  w,  be 
connected  by  a  thread  passing  over  a  pulley  at 
A,  B,  or  C  (figs.  3,  4,  5,  PI.  55);  and  let  the 
weight  W  descend  perpendicularly  down,  while 
it  draws  the  smaller  weight  10  up  the  line  AD,  or 
BE,or  C  P,tbe  first  being  a  straight  inclined  plane, 
and  the  other  two  curres,  the  one  contcZj  and 

X 
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oonxHiuvBlly, 


Ibe  niher  Fonoie  tn  \\\e  perpmrllrulBr. 

Ihe  (oibU    wi-irIiI    »   will    oUbji    make 

wrIsiD  TiMiNlaniv  U>  Ihc  free  dMccat  oflhe  Urge  (II.)  ...  t=-^,  or  e  «  ft. 

wcifht  W,  and  Ihat  niUluiM  will  bv  cnnilinllj 

llw  oime  in  every  part  of  tbr  pUni'  AU,  the  dif- 

flcuHfluilnin  ilupbeinsllieiuuein  piery  point 

of  it,  beauHiiVvrypulnrU  hu  the  umc  ln*H- 

NRlLon  to  Ihe  borlioa,  or  to  the  pcrprndirulu- 1 

•nd  PoOMiquMHj  <>^,««™*°"  l"  'he  .Wccit,  of    „d«i«.pe.i«.I.  Tntht«,uJli..« 


eqml  timet)  tbfttiii, 
unifornil]'  aurleniting  force.  Itiit  . 
cunn  BK,  CF,  IheroiitKnivoroppositiun  of  Ihe 
bibbII  vei^M  u  will  be  conitaiilly  lillering  u  it  U 
drBitQ  uii  llie  rurtei,  becaaae  e very 'part  of  Itteta 
hu  ■  diflcn^al  iocliiiRtiuii  to  llie  horizon,  or  lo 
the  prqtfndicular:  in  the  fanner  curie  lh«  direc- 
tion become!  more  and  more  uprifht.  or  neirer 
perpeadii'ulsr,  u  theimiall  Height  w  aMendi>,aad 
Ibe  nppoiitidD  it  makei  lo  the  dcarcnt  of  W  ' 


aDdn 


tequeoti;  II 


e  leloritf  of  W  will  be 
and  lens  In  e<iaa1  liniet;  (hut  ii,  W  deicenda  by  ■ 
derreuiDS  acixlerBling  force  i  bat  in  Ibe  latter 
curve  CF,  at  ui  Licend<,  the  direction  of  the  curve 
becomes  lets  and  Icii  upright,  and  Ihe  opponilioQ 
il  nokeilo  IhedeicenlotW  become*  alwayii  leu 
sad  Ihb  ;  and  coaMi|upDt]y  Ihe  acoeitioii  to  th< 
«e1odt;  of  W  will  be  alwain  more  and  more  In 
equal  timm ;  thnt  it,  Vf  deseeodi  by  an  increating 
sCceliTaling  forre.  8a  thai  although  Ihe  velocity 
oonlinually  increue*  in  all  Iheie  case*,  yet  whilst 
il  ineresica  in  a  ccDilant  ratio  lolhe  tinieiiaf  mo- 
lioD,  in  the  plane  AD  ;  Ihe  velocil)  increaiei  in 
■  leia  ratio  thin  the  liiue  it  aiccnded  by  BE,and 
in  a  ircBier  ratio  than  ihe  time  incraasM  in  the 
other  cnn*  CF," 

The  prindplei  nceeaaary  fnr  the  detennlDatiotl 
DrtbecireuaiaUncDKofvarialilenialioDaareeahily 
deduciblo  from  what  has  been  done  with  retpect 
to  UDifonD  niotioui,  and  Ihoae  whii^b  are  uni- 
formly accelerated  or  retarded ;  as  will  hv  leen  in 
the  npRl  propoiilion. 

Prop.  To  And  Ibe  fur-daoipnta!  equations  winch 
apply  to  variable  nmliona. 

Id  whatever  manner  any  motion  it  varii'd,  if  we 
eoDiidcr  it  with  relation  to  evancicent  Inslinli, 
we  raoy  conceive  it»  velndly  In  he  invariable 
during  itny  inch  indeHnilely  mlnule  interval,  Bui 
wben  the  motion  ii  unifumi  Ihe  velocity  i«  ex- 
pKsied  by  Ihe  quotient  of  the  apace  i,  ilencrlbnl 
durhiElheinterval  of  time  I,  divided  by  than  imc: 
Therefore,  when  the  velocity  ii  only  unifonu  for 
tbe  eraneacent  instant  I,  the  velocity  must  be  ex- 
preased  by  the  ladcflnUely  small  space  i,  desirib- 
rd  during  Ihia  instant,  divided  by  tbu  iuitaut  it- 
aelf.     We  have,  Iherefore, 


In  Ihe  equation  B=f  (  we  voderwISBd  «  "  *■ 
note  the  velocity  that  the  ac<trler»lingfi»iwr|«»- 
rales  in  lh«  m-ving  body  doHng  ■  de»rr«"* 
■■«ii  «c  <:,....   mt  m  iMinnfl.  hv  att  action  f4vtiaM< 

thing,  Bulili«oe"*^ 
■.  that  Ihe  accelerating  force  b^'l'l^" 
poinl  variable,  tho  quanlily  f,  whirli  rn"*"" 
Ihe  velocity  which  it  wnold  be  eBpablr  "f  r» 
rating  if  il  arted  ai  >  runUant  accelrralinf  »** 
during  a  aecond,  is  dilferCDI  for  ever;  iBrtaet « 
its  mntion.  Thus  we  easily  cimceivr  ll'«l  •*^ 
Ibe  acreleraliog  foroe  beeonies  iHtalW,  tb«  '•• 
locity  whidi  it  will  be  capable  of  g^n.-faliug  »  • 
■eeoDd,  by  iti  artiou  repeated  unituruly  *•"■[ 
each  inatant  of  thit  second,  mual  be  »b.»!1*v.  •• 

The  two  preceding  e^oatiooa  mdlly  riif»M*» 
third,  which  may  often  be  advanlageou-lj  adM*- 
ed;  lor,  from  Ihe  e<iUBlton  i  =  cr',  we  d'dwt'" 

-r  1  lubstituting  this  value  of  i  in  the  rqaaU* 

ti  =  ;  I,  we  rcadiljr  flnd 

(III.) 


or»=-r-. 

Aguu,  cntplojing  Ihe  same  equ»lion»,aia« 
«j,  audvl^t,  vie  bnte  by  uiullipllealinn  iti 
ipj  i;  wlivDK.  Mrikingoul  /,  IberereBaiwn 
(u.    But  (iii=KTO)',  conacquenlly, 

(IV.)  *■.  =  *{-*)■. 

In  ibe  reasoning  by  which  we  found  Ihe  eqM- 
linns  v'=eli  we  hnve  coiuidered  Ibc  veladl) 
inereasing.  It  therefore,  dam  ariwlB  wWA  tt* 
velocity  diniinisbei,  it*  llu«i"n  will  benmearp- 


e  when  il  is  tetarded. 


=(f)'" 


Ihl*  value  b« 


u  the  equation  (1=  ± 


(I-)  ■-■"=- 


inly  Bcrcleralcd,  givr 


And  Ihii  eiiuation  mu« 

1         supposed  \ariable:  but  i' 

,",";     otlcn  rigbt  lo  do,  tlml  i  it 


,_-;    lh>l 


«ay,  when  the  accelerallDg  furco,  or  mlher  the 
quantil)  t  by  which  il  Is  nifasured,  is  constant,  it 
lias  for  il-  exprei.si..n  Ihe  quolicul  of  Ihe  velocity 
D,  trhirh  it  gi'Deratcs  during  a  certain  lime  I,  di- 
vided by  Ihal  lime:  ihiTtfon,  if  the  accelerating 
force  9  acU  diOerently  at  each  instant,  we  imagine 
■I  lo  be  eoBitant  only  for  the  evanescent  inalanli, 


(VI.)...  ^'=  J 
Scholium.  According  li 


whatever  law  tbta*- 


,n' 


would  generate  the  vdodt  j  i>,  and    tbere  will  be  MUiMiJikiadaoreurTctM  then  a^ 
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)  equal ioni  fonprisinf  the  law  of  the  Taria-  the  tame  time  to  the  repoUife  fbree  of  the  elastic 

iy  it  will  be  impossible  to  attend  to  Ibem  mi-  flaid :  but  this  fluid  hariag  less  spring  as  it  is  less 

ly  here.    All,  therrfoiv,  that  will  be  imaiit-  oompreMed,  vis.  as  the  piston  is  further  distant 

I  this  place  is,  that  when  the  motion  is  ae(«le-  from  the  extremity  H,   the  acivleritinf  force 

U  the  eorre«p.>ndin|^  runre  will  present  its  thenoe  arising  varies  inTersely  as  tUe  diNtanQe  of 

eslty  to  the  axis  of  the  time^  while,  if  the  the  moveable  piston  from  the  boUom  of  thi*  tube, 

on  is  retarded,  the  eoneavity  of  the  curve  will  We  have  an  example  of  this  species  of  motion 

iresented  to  that  axis:  and  if  in  any  instant  in  the  balls  oi  ifuns,  and  pieces  of  oannon,  driven 

iever  the  motion  lieeomes  uniform,  the  curve  by  the  inflammation  of  the  powder:  this  pro- 

tlien  degenerate  into  a  right  line,  which  will  dures  instantaneously  a  great  quantity  '<f  an  aerl- 

taagent  to  that  point  of  the  curve  which  form  fluid,  of  which  tlierespulsive  for<*e  is  in  vcrse- 

Kponds  with  the  instant  of  time  in  which  the  ly  as  the  space  in  which  it  is  contained.     We  hers 

wvitj  of  Uic  motion  commences.  neglect  the  consideration  of  the  weight  of  the  ball, 

STilig  now  deduced  the  chief  formulc  in  va-  since  it  has  but  little  effect  upon  the  velocity  up 

e  HMtions,  it  remains  for  us  to  present  an  to  the  mouth  of  the  piece,  the  weight  being  no* 

iple  or  two  of  their  use  and  application.  thing  in  theory  when  the  axis  of  the  piece  is  hoii- 

Bnppose  that  a  material  point,  or  very  small  zontal.    We  therefore  makegnO,   or,  which 

%  placed  at  A  (fig.  7.  Pi.  bo.)  is  solicited  by  amounts-  to  the  same,  we  consider  at  the  oonk* 

forces;   the  one  tending  to  make  it  move  menoement  of  the  ealeulation  tlie  aeoeleratiiif 

A  towards  B,  With   a   motion   uniformly    , .         m  ., 

d;  the  other  tending,  on  the  contrary,  to  ^^"^           ^TTT'  *'""*^"~"3r, 
it  back  from  A  towards  D :  the  circumstances 


e  motion  of  the  globule  arc  required,  on  the  »«  4  /  9jiiH'L-°^^ 

Bsition  thst  the  repulsive  power  impresnes  *  \/  « 

it  an  accelerating;  f«"»  ^ying  inversely  as  ^^i^  ,  ^^  ^^,  ^y^  jj.j^^  ^^ the  point  A  iktm 

istamv  from  the  points.   LetAB-o,AN=:  the  orifice,  this  equation  rives  us  the  velocity  with 

e  space  passed  over  at  the  end  of  the  time  I ;  ^h|^  ^^  ^„  ^^^  ^^  ^    j^^, 

iceelerating  force  which  arises  fh>m  the  re-        |f  y^  weight  of  the  powder,  and  of  the  ball,  bo 

o.  fro-  A  U.w.rd.  D  wi«  b.-  -^. .  b.-  S;;:ri:,^^rir.riei;:i.'Jr:"  hL^I^J^^^ 

constant  quantity  depending  upon  the  law  •'?'» '"  ***"  ^  *i^    '^!j^.  P*^~*f^  "^^^ 

ding  to   which   the  repuUive    force   acts,  other  mlnuti.  affecting  the  invest  gatioo,  arj 

ly,  let  g-  the  constant  accelerating  force  «>w«^re«i  bj  l>r.  llulton,  in  a  solution  whteH 

h  arises  from  the  impulsion  of  the  moving  "i  *^  *??  "*  ?"  Select  Exercises. 
:  fW>m  A  towards  I).    The  force  aeeelerating        "/  Jf?  *•>«"  ^  »*  »  («» •  '•)  •  «»*«"•»  l»«n^ 

lotion  which  we  consider  as  being  the  dlfl^r-  f  «]«•»•"•.  solicited  by  an  accelerating  foroc  vaiy. 

of  these  two  forces,  we  hare  by  the  eqdmtion  *"«  «»»eniel)  as  the  squai«  of  the  tlisUooD  of  th« 

which  gives  moveable  from  the  point  B ;  it  Is  required  to  find 

^  the  equation  of  its  motion. 

f-^  **  — g-  INitBl)««,  DN»iathe  space  passed  overat 

ft     a  +  t  the  end  of  the  time  C :  when  the  globule  has  ar- 

.  find  the  fluent  of  thU  equation,  we  must  "^  **  ^'  ***  *"'"'"«  ^"""  ^  ^*"  ^  "-*'  •"* 

fit 

,,.•.  Mi-i       '      f  *\        •  the  aeeelerating  force  is —,«•  being  again 

ipiy  by  #,  whcnee  will  arise -7- X  /  ^  J  a  w  *  (a_,)«  *  "^ 

'  \  '  /  a  constant  qusntlty  which  depends  upon  the  n*- 
'f  ture  of  this  force  ;  viz.  its  magnitude  at  a  unit  of 
gii  and  consequently,  by  a  well-known  distance  flrom  the  centre  of  attraction*    llete, 

" '  ,.  w  r        N  -r.    Mn-  ****"",  we  have  from  the  equation  vi, 

,^0«amH*L'(a  +  f)— gi  +  C.  Where,sinceat 


aint  A  we  have  v  ■^O,  and  raO,  we  conclude  _ 

Cf-mll-Vm,     Therefore,  ^      («--<}* 

e-  ±  v^C^isH  L -J       2/ri).  Multiplying,  as  befow,  by  1  we  obUin  -?■  x 

lis  equation  determines  the  velocity  that  the  /  •  >^. 

Bg  body  has  when  it  has  rua  over  tiie  space  fj\  —  ,^'  =:     ***     .  whence  v*  =     ^"*     +  C. 

Te  if  we  put  for  v  its  value  -^  and  find  the 

i  Supposing  that  at  ttie  origin  D  the  gtobule  were 

sponding  fluent,  we  shall  obtain  the  time  f  in  "«>«  animated  with  any  velocity,  we  should  havo 

t  of  the  space  :  but  this  is  sometimes  attend-  »*  *h«  «»«  *>«>«  «  =  0,  and  e  «  0 ;  therefore  C=- 

th  considerable  dlfflcully  f;^     SubstituUng  this,  and  reducing,  we  hav% 

e  problem  just  resolved  finds  its  apuliration  « .  »        y  *> 

■nse  which  we  shall  now  state:  If  a  heavy  /im  / 

,nsaplitoo,isforcedintoarylinderorverti-  est  /  ^\/  ' '• 

•be  BD,open  only  at  theextremityU,  which  'V       «       V    «— « 

iston  rtosely  fits,  and  if  the  part  AB  is  full  of        Now,  to  obUin  from  this  equation  of  the  rela- 

iprasMd elaatie  fluid,  or  of  an  expansive  va-  *»«»  between  v  and  « that  which  obtains  between 

;  then,  not  eon^tidering  the  friction  of  the  i 

i  ngninst  the  sides  of  the  tube.  H  b  obvious  '  "^d  /,  we  must  substitute  -r  for  e :  then  taking 

iMs  piston  will  l>e  subjected  to  the  action  of  ' 

ly  wdieli  lends  to  make  it  descend,  and  iw-  »?>«  reciprocal  of  the  expression,  multiplying  by 

M  n  cnastant  and  accelerating  foree  g,  and  at  t,  and  the  quantity  aflEiictnd  with  the  radical  bf 

T  ft 


D  Y  N  A  ^I  1  C  s. 

n-1,  «cliinc(=     /_l_^^-_^    ,",    ^hrre  BnJt=.     I"!-*  V'-'-.^    lien™  Ihtn.if  mft 

J,  .  ,      _  rentrt  C  and  rnaiu*  CP,  the  quidraut  PBB  Ik 

I'm— ,«  from  C  i»  =  i,  thei>rdin«le  AD  be  <l»*n.  hmiBi 

--L=.     Th..  Br..  ^.r„    h„  for    it.    fluent  AD  - v'cl>'-CA'  =  %/ai=:r.,    «e  .h.ll  b« 

,!;lj!  ,.=4d  I'd. 

Vm-i' :  thai  nf  Ihe  iiepnnd  ia  found  l.y  ITmM-  -J     ** 

formingiinlo  Jb -i;  it  It  Ibcn  juX  "re  In  order  lu  liuiU,  wc  mu«t  adupl  the  H|aitea 

<  ^/ <u -."+)<,, arc  ^eo..  =  ^:^^(  ThU  n-  ■      -'          Now,  ir^=»cc  PD,  we  fc»«;:- 


quirei  DO  cnrrection,  becauie  »  ouglit  to  be  no- 
llilne  *t  the  kinie  lime  Ihal  i  is. 

'I'Le  prei-edinft  n\at»  of  it  and  f  resolve  the 
prnblvBi  propoKd  in  the  moak  ecneral  mi 


v/a'-)»;llMTtrore  — 


prnoivni  propoKd  id  the  moak  ecneral  oiRnrcr,  * 

oitiipriiingalltlieparticulsrcireumilnnwturilie  cuiiwnueDlh  <=  '    »  f  ——  'be  flueDlrflM" 

nolian:  wercmirk.forexKniplr,  Ibnt  i^n.giveit  "Z    \     i"/: 

,CO,»nd(=*/Ayi„.„here,UlhBCir.  „pre,>aoni.*=L     /jU^'     /-^!    K^ 

V    2"  '                     B^  mj    CPV  V 

fiimrerenmoflhei-irFlenhDaediiiniclcriiunit):  w»nl«  no  nirreetinn,  because  wh™  («0,t-ft 

Ihellrsloflbricelpreiiioniindlcittmbatllu'ie-  Kn  that  while  the  velocity  of  Bn^poiDt  A  Uulte 

liimi)-  nflbe  nioTi OS  point  iiioanitcal  the  crnlre  t»ri¥spoiidiDgMDeAt>,lhetifiKDrd«Minillsail 

nf  altrartioa  ;  wbicb  i*  natunl  to  wneeiTe,  be-  point  ia  as  the  arc  f'lK    Wbea  A  KrrlnaatCa* 

cause  the  farrcia  no  niurh  IhemoreiDlcnseMthe  onn        /j                 Ij 

muVcKbleianeann- the  eentre,  the  second  e^ipret-  b>ve(.=  Jj:!^     / —  '{'      / 1..  tot  libt  ^t 

cion   i<  proportional  to  a  yfl.OT  a   j  whenoe  it  offallior  to  the  wntre,     Uon«.  th»  wfcalf* 

followi,  Ibat  tbe  timea  eraplojed  by  (on  bodin  allilude  CP  Iho  b«dj  bfgioa  la  fmll  laitM^(h 

in  dncendinK  from  r^w>e  to  tlie  eenlre  of  altrae-  „„,^  j,,  whoklime  of  de«ent  will  be  ibc  tMA 

tlon  arc  reapectirely  aa  the  square  roots  of  the  png 

cnbcNortlniheii-bta  fallen  from. jjeine  in  all  Ba«os  =  l3  =  ISTOTML  ■  M- 

In  the  ei<e  wherv  bodies  fkll   by   Iheir  own  I'*: 
(TKTilf  tanardi  the  earth,  Ibe  allraclinp  body 
beinc  ronaldered  as  a  poitit  with  rr, 
ditlann'  i,  we  Hhnlt  hire  m  =  32^  mid  ( 

III.  It  ii  required  to  detcrraina  I 
Klancen  of  Telocity,  time,  and  space,  wi 
to  a  body  which  mD>  c~>  fmni  quicHcenr 
quenceofanaktraeliDgrnrce  which  tar 
as  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  fore 

Let  the  point  from  nhirh  the  body  i 

it«  motion  he  P  lllc. ».)  and  lot  FQ  =  ",  i .           ^    „ 

frun.  C  the  centre  of  forre;  let  r=  the  velorit}  at  ?""■'"»  «P'';"^-  '.^e  force  of  «ttn<rti< 

•nvt»riabledi«t*nreAC=.,»ndatanvili«tBni*  an j  body  below  iK  so rface  would  ■»  ^i^-^ 

rt  from  c  let/  he  the  force  eonipared  nith  that  unit  '"""  ■"  '•"■  •l'.'"""™  f"""  Ihe  reoire :  it.  Ib^ 

olforce  whose n.pre---nlBkiv«  is  n..     Then,  by  the  '""'  "  peffi™"""  "e™  ""■'c  "•  •  nghl  U-fci* 

fi  t be  surface  In  the  centre,  Ibe  eirennutaacnai* 

Dature  of  the  problem,  it  will  be  iJ  :>::/: -.  ,  body  falling  from  the  surfan.- will  bcdrtefda' 

.      .  .         -.  Iroiulbepreccdineiun-stiKaliuu.     In  UiitMMl 

Uie  fon-e  at  tbe  distance  I,  eompared  with  uDJly,  the  <!i>.ia»ce  at  which  the  r:r(-i-lt  of  the  r«iv«> 

"t""  ■» '"— ""  -.•- '" "-  -'-  S^sr/ilirrsr^'i-Z-S 

Bure  m,  tDrrcJ-pondiug  with  f  in  our  eijuiilioTi  iii.  willi  the  astuiutd  measure  m,  wouldbc 

Hence,  since  v  inereniics  b«  f  decrense*,  we  shall  ed  bj  :l'j;  fivt,  Hit  relocily  aequired  bj 

I,„e  b.,Jy  afltr  one  second,     llenc        "         ' 


rd  lo  the 

relatioa 

Cor,  If  a  body  be  aet«d  upon  br  •  farnlM* 
is  every  where  B>  the  distance  from  C,lhttte*f 
ilsdi'scrnt  to  t ha k  centre  from  any  poinl  P  lak 
tlie  time  in  which  ik  would  ilMirend  ihmi^  tWI 
sameepB.f,ifimpell<4lhyhairi1ieflrWfim»«» 

Id  eon«e- 
«  dirwclty 

latter  the  liow  i»n»'2PC;  and  PB:2PC::6- 

mineneei 

distance 

cumf^Sl'C  or*  diameters. 

bus  fallen  to  C,  we  shall  hr 


This  equation  gives  ua  »'=-^<'  +  t'-    Here   ^     /^^Vm/Z^MMO  feet,  «r -l-niiaBlklfC 
when  «=0,.  =  o,andO  =  -^=--.Ci  therefore   ^^"■"y'"  il» '-WJt,  there:  and  .- I'JTW* 


B'i  and  eooieqoently  «'  —  ---■«  (a'— »*),   . 


u  Uie  WQlfe. 


DYNAMICS. 

We  close  the  robject  of  variable  motiooa  with  ^ant  /  fol  owiog  a  new  velocity  =  g .  «in.  ^  .  / 

«>b<erving  that  if  the  velocity  o  be  at  anv  power  provided  the  weight  w  were  tiiea  entirely  free  : 

»i  of  *  the  space  defrcribed,  the  tinie  may  be  found  l...  ' ,       ...                   ,    .                   •     ...  , 

Jbj  the  uieihod  ot  fluxions:  for.  since  «  is  a.  «,  X*     7  •      ^'•P?«"^°. ^^ ^'^^  ^ystrm   r  will  he 

'                ,                                   .  *ne  velocity  which  obtains  in  reality.     Then  c«ni- 

«»j   ;  —    '     •*      11    I     1           ' •!-  «  "nattiifr  the  sjace**  in  the  directi<«n  CW,  as  the 

and  I  a.  _.  ,t  wiU  also  be  as  — .  consequently  I  i^y  ^.  „^^^  ^^j^  ,„  ^„^,  ^^,,^^,^y  {^^^  .,,  ^ 

I  __^  c^mtrary  tenfte,  it  is  obvious  that  the  dt*comj«>Ni- 

«  ' +  C,  the  correction.    The  application  of  *">«  ™*y  he  made  as  follows.     At  the  cud  of  the 

,.  .       .                                           ....            ,     .  '*"*^  /  +  /  we  have  fur  the  velocity   impressed 

till*  theorem   to  any  cases  which   the  student  u|»on 

wishes  to  pursue  must  be  left  to  his  own  ind*ixtry. 

IV.  Principte  of  M.  D'AlemhtrL-^Wc  shall  here  £»+»'•••  cficctivc  velocity 

explain  briefly  the  nature  and  application  of  a    W r  +  ^.  sin.  e .r  )     from  C  towardii  A 

very  fertile  principle,  first  presented  to  the  world  where                   1^.  sin.  e.i—  a  velocity  dc- 

by  M.  D'Alembert  in  his  Dynamique.    The  ge-  C     stroyed. 

neral  proposition  U  this:  (..„.;....  effective  ve- 

-.K        ^K^"   whatever    manner   several   bodies    ^ v  +  g.ua.eJJ   locity  from  C  toward,  3. 

change  their  actual  motions,  if  we  conceive  that  ^, -ts.wm.^..,^  / 

the  motion  which  each  body  would  have  in  the  '**'^'^^                   )  ^  +  ^-  ••»•/•'  •  •  •  velocity 

aucceeding  instant,  if  it  were  quite  free,  is  d«-  .,    .       ,               .     ;   ""*''"y*"' 

composed  into  two  others,  of  which  one  is  lite  "» therefore,  gravity  impresses,  during  the  time 

motiOQ  which  it  really  takes  in  consequence  of  /,  upon  the  masses  tc,  w,  the  respective  velocliies 

their  mutual  actions,  the  second  munt  be  such,  .          •     •                .       « *     *     .                    .  . 

that  if  each  body  were  impelled  by  thU  force  {••in- ^.?7«*.  andjr  .am.  «./  +  i;.  the  tyHtem  will 

nl'W  (that  is.  by  the  force  which  would  produce  ^^  m  equilibno.    The  quantities  of  motion  being 

this  second  motion,)  all  the  bodies  would  remain  ^'^"CW'  «q"a>»  we  have 

in  equilibrio.  ^ -g  -  •in.e.t  -'uv:zzuf,g.%in,  e^ .t  +  i^  v. 

T^is  ia  evident :  for  if  these  second  convtitttcnt  Whence  we  deduce  for  the  eficctiTe  accelerate 

Jorccs  are  not  such  as  would  put  the  system  in  i°K  force 

cqutlibrio,  the  other  constituent  motions  could  9      w  sin.  e— w'sin.  X 

not  be  those  which  the  bodies  really  take  in  con-  (1.) . . .  f  =■  -r  =                    , x  g. 

•cqocnce  of  their  mutual  action,  but  would  be  '                » -I-  ur 

changed  by  the  first.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  motion  is  uniformly 

The  use  of  this  proposition  will  appear  from  varied :  and  we  readily  find 

Jlie  following  examples.  ^  •      ' 

1.  Let  there  be  three  bodies  B,  B',  B^.  and  let  (ij). . .  ^_»«p- g-«>^"n.  e      ^ 

ihe  forces  F,  T,  F^,  act  upon  them,  so  as  to  ^ve  w-t-vc 

them  the  velocities  v,  i/,  i/*,  in  any  directions  xv  sin.  e—vc'  sin.  e 

whatever,  producing  the  quantities  of  motion.  (lll.)...ig»                    » iC*** 

Jfc.  Wv\  BV.  which  we  may  call  F,  T,  r,  be-  .     "  +  " 

mPf^  the  momenu  are  the  proper  measures  of  ^"^h  are  the  equations  from  which  the  conditions 

.'the  iBOving  forcet.     Let  us  further  suppose  that  ^^  »*»*  motion  are  determined.     If  the  two  planes 

ky  atriking  each  other,  or  being  any  way  con-  *»*«  vertical,  then  is  e-e^i-^ ;  by  means  of  which 

nccted  with  each  other,  they  cannot  uke  these  we  may  find  the  values  that  are  applicable  in  the 

MOtiona  F,  F,  F*.  but  reaUy  take  the  motions  •ub»equent  example. 

/;//•.    It  is  obvious  that  we  may  consider  the  J"*  Afofton  on  the  fixed  pii//fy.— The  weights  P 

motum  F  impreased  upon  the  body  B  to  be  com-  *»<*  ^  are  united  by  a  thread  running  over  the 

poaedoftheniotion/whichitreallytakes,andof  pu'ley;   the  force  of  gravity /r  which   solicits 

anpther  motion  f.    In  Uke  manner  F'  may  be  re-  «n«P  cannot  ^.roduce  its  entire  effect,  because  its 

•olTcd  into/  which  it  actually  takes,  and  another  *ciion  upon  the  body  P-a  counteracts  its  effect 

^liuid  again  F  into/*  and  ^.   The  motions  will  Upon  the  otner  body  W  =  w'.    At  the  end  of  the 

be.  the  same  whether  B  be  acted  upon  wiih  the  time  /  +  /,  the  velocity  of  w,  in  the  direction  from 


•^^'F,  or  the  con«ituent  forces /and  f;whe»her  „     -n  u  j     *  l-  i.  • 

jr  be  acted  upon  by  r,  or  by  /'  and  ^i  and  IT  A  to  P,  will  be  v  +  v,  inst«id  of  t;  +  j:/.  which  it 

bv  t^ :  force  f,  or  the  component  forces/'  and  p".  would  have  had  if  the  weight  had  l>ecome  free  at 

Ifow,  by  the  supposition,  the  bodies  actually  the  end  of  the  time/:  thus  ^/— v  will  be  the  ve- 

t«ke  the  motions/,  P^jT''  therefore  the  motions  loctty  destroyed.     In  like  manner,  vi  having  the 


fhfr  would  destroy  each  other,  and  the  system  wnicn  ic  wouiu  n-vc  «*u,  i,  «  me  cou  ui  lue  nmc 

woold  remain  at  rest.  '  *^  connection  of  the  two  bodies  ceased;  so  that 

11.  JI#oti0itf«jNmdMi6/«tnWiiiief//»/.mr#...r^  AC,  g/  +  »  will  be  the  velocity  destroyed.    Then,  as 

CB  (fi%.  9.  PI.  55.),  represent  two  inclined  planet  in  the  preceding  example,  making  the  momenta 

of  •qn^l  aititudex,  set  back  to  back  at  DC,  the  equal,  we  tind  for  the  eflfective  accelcratiug  force 

norifsof  elevation  being  D AC ««e.  and  DBC»e';  i      vs-w 

aad  let  the  two  weights  W.  W,  united  by  a  thread  (*0  •  •  •  •  ^  =  -.-  ■■  ^^^^Xg. 

WCW  passingover  the  pulley  C,  act  the  one  upon  ' 

the  other.    Then,  calling  v,  u.\  their  masses,  or  This  being  an  expression  for  a  constant  accelerat- 

tbfir  weights,  let  ut  determine  the  circumstances  ing  force,  we  conclude,  as  iu  the  former  instance* 

of  thc^  iDOtioo.  thai  the  motion  is  uniformly  varl^J,  and  that  the 

At  thefnd  of  the  time  I,  «  will  have  a  velocity  circumsuncet  of  motioa  and  of  velocity  may  bo 

tr,  and  S^Tity  woold  imprest  upon  it  in  the  ia«  fuond  by  the  cquatioof 


DYNAMICS. 


To  this  invealigation  we  tuvc  DcgUcCFd  the 
iDTi'ii  of  ihc  ■Icingand  lhe|iullcy. 

In  finding  'he  rqiisuioDi  (S.)  13.)  «bo»*,  we  mp- 
pond  ihal  tach  bijdy  begao  lu  move  frufn  quiei- 
ceoce  ac  i  point  tiiken  (or  the  ori^nol  thopaeet 
dtnoinl  hy  f.  Hal  iiippute  ibis  n  nut  the  cue. 
and  ih*i  we  imprtM  upun  »j  ao  initial  vtiodty  of 
V  MiryiDs  it  downward.  Tbii  vclociiy  niu«t  be 
patted  Iwiweea  the  two  mauea  n;  a,  Bccordmg 
to  the  lameUw  aiif  Bilrutk  the  liody  w' at  reti 
with  the  velocity  V:  thui,  ihe  velocity  eontmon 

to  the  two  vreiglitt  wo»ld  be -,.    We  luve 

ibii  TaliTf  for  the  feloeily  at  the  end  of  the  lime 
(  v  Q ;  therefore 


the  I 


we  readily  oblaii 

ly  be  determined  by  the  etjuationitV—     earth  alwiyi  conlini 
iltelf  in  ilt  revolutioi 


IV.  flf.iU'im  on  Iht  /liii  in  Ftrilrncki 
weight  P  (fig.  III.)  be  d^aoted  by  n',  and  the 
weight  W  by  «' ;  to  determine  the  circumitinee* 
cf  the  motion.  Let  the  radins  of  the  wheel  '^  R, 
that  of  ihe»lc  =  r:  the  velocity  of  w  at  the  end 
«r  the  lime  1  will  be  «  +  u.  inriead  of  u  +;),  ai  in 
ihe  former  cajej;  that  of  m'  will  imnifetlly  be  lo 
thii  of  K  in  the  ratio  of  R  to  r ;  it  will,  tliercfure. 

be  ——(u  +  e)inMead  of  being—  jj  (»  +  «')  i  the 
velotitia  ioit  are  therefore  gl— u  and  gi—  —a. 
nakiDg  the  momenta  iqual  with  lekpeet 


ihoKefiF,  1 


find 


(i.)...f=y-= 

Con'equcnily,  the  moti 
•d  in  ihi>  case  likewiie 
the  equaliont  for  the  m 


R'n-Rrt 


;,—r  "  S- 


of  the  body 
gravitT,  at  the  lamc  time  llial 
ported  with  the  velocity  wlu< 
taken  if  The  direction  of  ifa«  lOipulBoa  hM  p*iHt 
through  lueh  point.  Thii  caie  ii  snalogoa  to 
that  of  the  earth  and  other  plioeii.  TtiQ).  to  O' 
plain  the  douMe  motion  of  rolaiion  andofttoiU- 
tioD  of  the  earih,  it  lufficci  to  supmMc  tbM  it  re- 
ceived primitively  an  impuisiun,  the  dirrcTiMtf 
distance  from  its  reotre  of  gravity,  a  disuaceo- 
deed, which,  on  the  hyputhab  of  thi 
of  our  planet,  i)  neatly  the  hundred  and  : 
part  of  it<  radiui. 

An  impuliinn  given  to  a  homogenea 
according  '         *         "'^  " 

diameter  perpendicular  l«  the  plane  dmt 
through  it)  centre  and  through  th«  ditotira  d 
the  force  impretted.  New  forca  which  ncJiot 
all  ill  pointi,  and  of  which  the  reiultaKt  paua 
through  its  centre,  altera  not  the  paralletiuaof  a 
aii-i  III  mtiiiiin.  It  i>  thui  that  the  aiii  ol  ^ 
n  very  notly  pualld  to 

.   about  the  nun. 

ily  hive  any  figure  whatever,  itt  aiiief 
rotation  may  vary  at  every  iiutant.  TbeN^oity 
into  theie  variariout,  whatever  the  foicai  maf  k 
which  act  upon  the  bodiei,  ia  the  moM  iuerwcV 
problem  in  the  mechanin  of  hard  bcrdiea,  bj  r» 
ton  of  it!  connexion  with  the  preceauon  oftk 
eijuinoies  and  the  libration  of  the  mooa.  b  ck 
■otution  ol  it.  mathcmatidaas  have  been  U  n 
thit  curioui  and  uteful  reiult,  luundy.  thu  i* 
every  body  there  eaiiti  three  aio  reapcomlf 

ferpendicular,  about  which  ii  may  tniQ  mifpB- 
V.  wlien  it  i)  not  lalicited  by  eatrwwon*  feren-, 
Iheie  have,  therefore,  been  naned  ptiaeipa!  uB 

A  body,  ar  ■  lyitem  of  heavy  bodia,  of  •1*' 
ever  figure,  ogcitlaling  about  a  fixed  hnriaa^d 
aiiA.  form*  a  cornpound  penduliznt.  lo  naisrt 
niit)  no  other,  and  the  limple  peodDlnBi 
iommonlf  ipoken  ol  are  do  other  than  pun  (B- 
'  tonceplioni.  proper  lo  iim|.ti/y  thcc^ 
ia  eajy  to  refer  to  thctn  compouiHl  po- 
'hereof  all  the  point)  are  lirmlyaMB- 
i ably  connected.  If  we  multiply  the  leagtkd 
limple  pendulum,  whoae  osoillatir '■"" 


ihei 


jecti 


II  thuae  of  ihe  c 


npo 


reofite 


Thnt  mnch  ii 
M.  lyAtcmbrr 
may  appear  ii 


e  ofTrred  on  the  application  oF 
principle:  the  further  uie  of  it 
ime  cubiequcnt  uniclci  of  thit 


V.  MoliMK/a  lyilm  i/iorfi*..— Thi- branch  of 
our  lubicel.  embraced  in  all  it*  generality,  wou]^ 
of  itKlf  fill  volume.:  we  mii.t  coi.itot  i.utsei.e. 
with  protenlinghcreacuriory  tkeichol  iheipirit 
iif  ihe  principal  melhodi.  without  enteiing  into 
the  miiinti«  of  the  cateului. 

Whan  a  body  lecnvea  an  impulnun  according 
to  a  direction  which  pi*Hi  throu;ih  it)  centre  of 
eravitVi  *)1  Iia  paria  mava  with  an  eqoal  velocity. 
If  lucii  direction  pau  beiidB  liiat  point,  the  k  veraJ 


maw  of  thi)  litter  peodilaa. 
and  by  the  distance  of  it)  ceotre  ol  gravity  fcCB 
Ihe  aiii  of  oiciilaiion;  the  product  witl  bee^ 
to  the  lum  of  the  product!  of  earh  malenll  if 
the  compound  pendulum,  by  Ihe  ujiiaM  ttf  » le- 
raapective  diitance  from  the  tame  aiit.  It  lal? 
mean)  of  thii  rule,  lound  by  Huygbea*.  ihai  tkt 
eipciimenti  on  compound  penduluma  havcaMW- 
taincd  the  Imgth  of  the  limple  penduton  wW 
beat)  •ecoods.    Sec  Pihditli^m. 

Imagine  a  pendulun  making  very  ttEallaw^ 
Liliunt  in  the  kame  plane,  and  taippoee  ihii  at  lit 
moment  when  it  i)  moat  diuant  from  ibc  vtnioai. 
a  small  foice  ii  improud  upon  it  peipaidwvlK 
ID  the  plane  of  iti  motion,  it  will  deicnbt  at 
ellipse  about  the  vertical  line.      To  repinnta 

which  coutinuei  to  otciltate  aa  the  real  prnMi^ 
would  have  dene  had  not  the  ne'w  luiire  b«a  is- 
preiieil  iipon  it,  whde  ihi*  latter  oeodulum  at^ 
laicioii  e.Lh  tide  ol  the  ideal  pcndulant.atif  ita 
pendulum  weie  immoveable  and  vertical.  l%a- 
the  motion  of  tbe  real  prndulmn  ii  ibc  eeaaii  d 


_  _.   .  .  _.  iogeilier,  andwliicli 

nucw;  Mdeieiminc. 

Tki*  Hiilhod  at  canaietiag  the  mioule  oicjlla- 
tHM*  of  bodid  may  be  eitendnl  to  Boy  lyitem 

hj  »mM  iiiipa\iiooi  from  in  tiaieofeqiulibrium, 

tui  Uui  afltrwiirdi  it  rcreltet  new  unpulxioai  ; 

II  lirltl  oacill'le  with  r«pect  to   ihe  tucceiiive 

ilUEt  wbkh  ii  would  hiTC  taken  in  virtue  of  the 

lint  iMi|>ulHut».  in  the  tame  manner  at  It  would 

iMilluc  wi'h  re^rd  to  U<  )(ile  of  equilibrium  i( 

Cr.r.  mr  il:ij.iuIki  hid  bccn  impreued  upon  it 

'.ur.     The  very  minute  IMcillniioDi 

j.rHJiei,  however  compound  ibej 

I    re  b«(oniidcrtd  a*  being  forme'l 

i:'Ou>  pcrrecll)r  limilar  Id  ihoie  of 

.      In   iriect,  if  we  co--—    '- 

li'  deruigrd  ftom  iti  ui 

h  tnannct  that  the  It 

^cach  tHxiy  tend: 


cupy 


I  that  u 


lo  the  I 


I  i  It  it  dear  thul  ihii  will  obtain  during  the 
__  lUion  of  the  lytlem,  and  th»l  at  every  iostanl 
OmlDciiiei  of  the  dilTereot  bodiei  wiirb^  pro- 
ponloail  to  their  diiraucei  frotn  the  pntitioo  of 
MBiBbnuin  :  tbey  will,  therefore,  all  arrive  at 
WMBf  inttaiu  at  that  poaiiion,  and  will  oacillaie 
i>Af  amc  nnuner  at  a  ilngle  pendutun.  But 
tbi  sale  which  we  have  atlnbuied  to  the  iTitem 
fcW  lingle.  If  wc  Temore  one  of  iheie  bodiet 
Am  hi  |wMioa  of  equilibrium,  and  enquire  the 
fORIioaor  the  other  bodien,  to  accord  with  the 


■  ihall  al 


iieqxia. 


le  quanti- 

icilLtion. 


tml  t  degree  equal  to  the  iiumher  of  Iiodi 
At  lytlein.  moveable  rcipectiiely ;  whiirh  will 
fix  H>  many  aimple  oicillaliuni  a>  there  are  in 
tnlerofiuch  bodin.  Conceive  the  tvitem  to 
bit  the  fint  of  ihne  oiciltatiuiui  :uid  ai  any 
huel  whatever,  remove  mentally  all  the  bodies 
(nmbsr  jKuhion  propoitionally  '  ' 
falhatrdate  to  the  srcoud  ^mp 
ilf  tirttie  of  ihecHeiiticnce  oflhcoieillalioiu,  the 
qiilaii  will  oicillate  with  regard  to  the  auccetiive 
■tM  it  would  hive  occupied  by  the  fine  simple 
°Mil[uiDD,  at  it  would  have  otcillated  bj  the  se- 
Md  alone,  ibout  iu  uate  uT  equililmum  :  in 
Mim,  therefore,  will  be  cDmiituted  by  the  two 
ItH  4l*p1e  iMdIlalioni.  We  may,  in  like  manner. 
mntjot  with  th!>  motion,  the  (bird  limple  oscil- 
Ition;  and  by  coalinuiog  tbui  to  combine  all 

AdI  represent  all  the   poitible  motiona  of  tbe 

,  lltticc  refutti  aa  ftiy  meun  of  ascertalninK  the 
Anlatritabitiiy  of  ill  equilibrium.  If  in  aTl  the 
podtitoi  relative  to  each  limple  otcilbtion,  the 
^m  rhai  toticit  ihe  bodies  tend  to  reduce  them 
''■  lb  (laie  of  equilibrium,  that  itate  will  be 
<Ubli:  ea  the  concmy,  we  thall  have  a  relative 
"ihllicf ,  if  in  Krme  of  those  poiitioui  the  forcet 
'ndta  remove  Ihe  body  from  (hat  sate. 
tl  n  manifeit  that  this  mode  of  contempUiiog 

»«d«l  even  to  fluids,  tbe  oidllatiDns  of  which  are 
™  rmilti  of  simple  otcillationi  eiiiiing  EJmu!- 
^*>*lluly,  lod  frequently  of  an  infinite  number  of 


■^We  (lightly  a  point  of  tbe  larface  of  qu 
niB,  ve  lee  drcnlar  wai  et  fonniog  and  eitend- 
id  that  point.    Agitating  ine  sutface  in 


r  point,  new  wavci  are  formed  and  inter- 
mingle  with  the  (ormer  :  yet  they  are  nuperpowd 
tu  i£e  surface  agitated  by  Ihe  former  waiei.,  as 
they  would  ba\e  been  ilispoud  mti  thHt  lurfire 
hud  it  beco  tranquil,  in  Kich  manner  that  we  can 
ditlinguiih  iheni  perfectly  in  theii  iniermixtuie. 
What  the  eye  pereeivet  relativdy  to  waves,  the 
ear  traces  with  r«^ect  to  louodi  01  ti<  ur.dula- 
li«»n  of  tbe  air,  which  ire  propagated  timul- 
taneously  without  aSeiliiig  each  other,  and  thus 
make  very  distinct  impreuioui. 

This  principle  of  the  cocnislence  of  limple 
O-tciliatiniit,  Fur  which  we  are  indebted  lu  Daniel 
fieroouUi.  is  ooc  of  those  f!^neral  reiulit  which 
iotcn^t  by  ihe  faciliiy  which  they  give  lo  ihe 
imagination  of  reptcicntiDg  phenomena  and  their 
succMsive  changes.  We  may  easily  deduce  from 
it  the  analytic  ihciiry  of  tbe  minute  oicillitioninf 
a  syKti^m.  Tbey  depend  on  linear  dilTereniial 
equations,  tbe  compUie  integral!  of  which  are  the 
•um  of  the  particular  integrals.  Tkui,  the  simple 
oscillationt.  luperpoted  tome  over  othen  to  form 
themotionofaiyiiem.  I  '" 
tei;ral>  which  ihey  teptc 
bined  together  Ih  form  the  complete  integral.  It 
is  plea>iiiK  to  follow  thus  io  the  phsootnena  of 
nature,  the  intellectual  veiitie;  Dfanalyii).  Thi* 
c«rre>)H)ndencir,  of  which  the  system  of  the  world 
fiirui>h<:>  ouroeroiis  eiamples,  conituules  one  of 
the  greateit  charms  attached  10  mathematical 
jpeculatiom. 

The  method  of  teferiiog  the  law*  of  motion  10 
those  of  equihbrium  by  the  principle  of  D'Alem- 
bert,  already  eiplaincd,  is  Very  luminous  and 
general.  It  remained,  however,  to  combine  with 
this  principle  th*l  of  the  virtual  velocities,  to  give 
to  mechanics  all  the  perfection  of  which  it  ap- 
peared lUiceptibte-  Lagrange  has  accomplithed 
this,  and  h.-i«  thereby  reduced  the  determioation 
of  the  motion  of  any  Evsicm  of  bodies,  to  the  in- 
tegration of  dilTerential  equations.  The  mow 
simple  manner  of  formiog  these  equation!  ii  in 
brief  thi,: 

Kwc  ima^ioe  three  hied  atei  respectively  per- 
pendicular, and  at  any  instant  whatever  wc  dc- 
ctiinpase  the  veloi'ity  ot  each  material  point  of  a 
syblem  of  bodies,  into  three  oihrn  parallel  to  thoic 
axes,  we  may  coniider  each  partial  velocity  u 
being  unifotm  for  that  inttaal ;  we  may  neat  con- 
ceiteal  the  end  of  the  instant,  the  point  animated, 
ill  a  direction  parallel  to  ooe  of  those  axes,  bj 
three  veliicities,  namely,  by  itN  velocity  in  that 
instant,  by  the  little  variation  which  it  would 
receive  iu  ihe  succeeding  instant,  aod  by  that  tame, 
variatiou  applied  in  a  contrary  directiun.  The 
two  firit  oftbete  felocitiei  etint  in  tbe  subsequent 
instant ;  the  third  mutt  ihet^ore  be  destroyed  by 
the  forces  that  solicit  the  point,  and  by  the  action 
of  the  other  point)  of  the  lystem.  Thus,  by  con- 
ceiving the  ioiiantaiMOus  variations  ol  the  partial 
velociiiei  ol  each  point  of  the  system,  applied  10 
:h  point,  in  a  contraiy  direction  ;  the  lysiem 

-  '  -  ■ '■'    ■-    -t  virtue  of  all  those  »aria- 

ing  forces.  The  principle 
01  virtual  veiociiiet  lutnishei  Ihe  equations  of  thai 
equilibrium  i  and  by  combining  them  with  ihoie 
which  reprctent  the  connection  of  the  pans  of  tbe 
system,  we  shall  have  the  differential  equalioiM 
of  the  motion  of  each  of  ihoie  points. 

The  consideration  of  the  dilieieniial  equations 
of  the  motion  of  a  syitem  of  bodici  has  leil  to  the 
diicovery  of  leveral  very  useful  general  principle* 
cf  mecbanici,  and  wbica  ate  indeed  an  cxteoikiL 
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of  thaKprcrinuxty  developed  re1*liT«  to  Ihe  iKD-  wherebj  Ihe  point  it   Bdv^noed  lowirdt  Ifct* 

linn  of  i  poiul.  ntisiQs.     In  Ihe  uolioo  uf  taj  ajtlvm  nhid'T, 

A  nialeriKi  poinl  mavr*  imifnrnily  in  i  Hfilil  tlir  double  of  Ihe  <iiini  nf  all  Iheic  prodiirli  iilte 

line,  jritiloniit  eipcrienfelhoniipnilion  of  en-  Tariilian  of  tlic  livini;  force  of  Ibe  upten. 
InnrnuH  ciuact.    Id  a  xjtieu  of  bnriiei  which  act        Cnnceiie  that  in  (he  motion  of  ■  >i(teiM.  aH  ll* 

tiponDaeaDoliier,iiilliuul«xprricni'iu|Cll>esetioii  Uad'm  vere  at  Ihe  tanie  inatiuil  in  lh«  poulioa 

of  cxtrrior  ntow.*,  Ihc  comninn  centre  of  grBvitj  where  Ihey  wimld  he  in  equlUbrium  by  »irhiro( 

monnunironnly  In  a  right  line,  and  ill  moltou  i*  the  vBiimii  acre'eraliog  foroeii  llie  tarialiMil 

1h<i  name  as  if,  all  tlie  bodies  beingnuppowd  Con-  Ihelivioe  fonv  will  Ihere  be  nolbiof.  bribe  pHt- 

ceslredat  Ihat  pnint,  all  the  forrei  whiHi  ini-  riplenrtirlual  veloritiea;  the  liiiog  fonp.lbBK- 

maCe  Ibem  were  irnoiedialelj  applied  there  ;  no  fcire,  will  then  be  at  ilt  Busimuiii  tir  at  Iti  oiLii- 

Ibal  the  direction  and  the  nuaiility  of  llieir  re-  mum.  If  Ihoynlem  nereniuri'doui}  hyoderfiti 

■ullant  rentiin  ron.ilanlly  the  same.  ahnpleaaHllationsthebodiecon  quitlinKlbCUlw 

The  radiu*  teiiar  of  a  hndy  noKeited  hy  m  tinn  of  equtlibritini  would  lend  Iit  return  tUlbfr, 

force  direrli-d  lowardi  n  fixed   pi>int  dctrriben  if  the  equilibrium  be  ttaMcj  the  velncilj  wmiid 

■rcu  pniporlinnal  lo  the  lime*-    (See  Cenihjil  therefore  dimiaiih  in  proporlinn  id  tho}  imcM 

yontEB.)     If  we  kuppow  s  ijtleni  uf  bc.dieii  act-  fnrlht-r.and  ofHiDieqiieace.the  lii>ii(r«rfT«Wd 

iag  upon  eneh  other  in  any  m>naer  whatever  and  be  n  naximum  in  thkt  pn(IIii>n  j  but  tl  would  to 

lolicitedlifararc^dlreLtedlnHBrd^atlxedpuint;  a  minim  urn  if  I  lie  equilibrium  were   not  itablr, 

if  from  tliii  point  wc  dniir  to  all  of  them  radii  the  bndiei  on  brinff  removed  frooi  (he  pmiHea 

vetrlurei,   which  wc  project  upon   an  invnriahle  relaliTe  to  thatilale''hBTiug  a  lendeoey  to  reodt 

pinne  paikiOE  through  til Bl  point,  the  turn  of  the  ftrllicr.     Ilenee  wo  may  cotvclude  Ihat  if  tbeli*- 

products  of  (he  uibh  of  each  body,  by  the  area  ing  Ibrc«  it  conitaolly  a  maiimum   when  ihg 

traced  by  the  prqjeelinn  of  it*  radiun  leetor,  in  bodieii  arrit'e  at  the  lame  iuftaol  at  the  paaidaa 

ptij portion al  to  the  lime.     lo  thin  ranaiil)  the  of  equilibrium,  whatcier  may  be  their  nlnriq, 

principle  of  the  eoaiien'Htii'D  of  arean.  Ihe  equilibrium  ii  liable;  and  that,  on  (he  tn- 

If  there  be  no  fined  point  towanh  which  the  (nry,  there  ia  neither  abnolule  nor  relative  •■•■ 

■y<loin  li  altraded  )  and  the  lyitem  1*  lubject  lo  bilily,ifthc  ltvin|^  force  in  that  positionof  tke 

no  other  thnn  the  mutunl  action  of  itn  part*;   we  Byitem  is  rnn'itaully  o  niiDimum. 
may  then  anume  any   point  we  pleatc  for  Ihe         Lnftlr,  it  may  be  remarked  thalihe  inmaf  (be 

orifcin  nflhe  radii  vectnrei.  iatee>*l«of  the  product  of  earfa  finite  force  ol  (be 

The  product  of  the  masn  of  a  body  by  the  area  Byilrm,  by  the  elemonl  of  ila  direcdiuo  (a  tarn 

detcribrd  hy  Ibc  projection  of  iti  radiu*  vector,  which  in  Ihe  date  of  equilibrium  ii  nDlhiit(>,i>a 

during  a  unit  of  time,  U  equal  to  a  projedioo  of  minimum  in  theitalrof  motion.  Tbi<n>n>tihite* 

the  entire  force  of  thai  body  mQltigilied  by  tbe  the    principle  of  the   leatt   idloti,    a    princi^ 

perpendicular  demitlcd from  thcflxed  point  upon  which  riifler*  from  thnie  of  the  uniform  oietiaa 

the  diraclinn  of  (he  force  Ihua  projected  :    thia  of  Ihe  centre  of  graTfly,  of  Ihe  eooacrTatiao  W 

latter  produirl  i>  the  moment  of  (he  fora!  to  cause  arenii   and  of  liring  farces,  ia  Ihi*,   that  tbga* 

tbe  lyBlom  to  lam  about  that  BxiK  of  that  lytlem,  prindplea  are  true  iok)r"i1a  of  (lie  dtilrraltii] 

w1licti,pai«iDg  through  the  fixed  point,  in  perpen-  equation*  of  the  motion  of  bodies;  while  in  thai 

dieulnr  to  tbe  plKn«  of  projedion;  the  principle  of  IbeleBil  action,  ilia  only  a  aiDgalar  conbtu- 

of  Ihe  cnmerTatian  of  aieu,  therefore,  ii  redud-  linn  of  the  nme  equatloni. 

hir  to  this.  Ihm  Ihe  sum  of  Ihejmomi'uts  of  the         We  nmil  here  make  a  remark  reipectioj;  the 

flnilrfctnt'ito  prndiiren  ratutiDn  of  Iht  system  cxlenniun  ofihtie  several  principlet :   thalortbc 

abnul  any  hxIh  nhnlcrer,  (a  sum  which  in  Ihe  uniform  motion  of  Ihe  centre  of  gravity,  and  tbe 

stale  ofcquililirium  isnolhiu;,')  in  constant  in  the  principle  of  Ihe  connervalion   of  areas,  tubii^ 

Mate  of  motinn.     Presented  in  this  shrpc,  the  even  in  the  CB»c  where,  by  the  mutual  adlsa  ol 

principle  npplic"  to  all  possible  laws  between  the  the  bodies,   (hey  expericnoe  tudden  ehange*  la 

force  and  the  velocitj-.  their  motinna,  which  renders  these  priaciplei  of 

Thcpniduclofthe  niDiiiorabodybythcxqaarc  egsen Hal  service  in  numerous  cirrumataneei:  but 

nfits  vclncily,  is  hy  must  runtineiilal  philosophers  the  principle  of  the  Conurrtntio  ti'rtufn  iiMniai,asd 

called  lic'mg  forrir.      When   a  body   moves   over  that  of  the  least  action,  require  that  Ibe  varis- 

nrurreor  a  surface  without  experiencingany  fo-  lions  in  the  motions  of  the  sjxleni  shall  be  nude 

reign  sctiuD,  its  living  force  is  always  the  same,  imperceptibly. 

■iuceits  vi-lurity  is  eonviant :  if  the  bodies  of  a         If  the  system  experience  rapid  ehangcn,  by  Ux 

BjMc.n   experience  no  other  actions  than    Iheir  mutual  action  of  the  bodies,  or  by  meeting  wiU 

inutualtrBFlionsaiidprFstnrrSiCitherimmediately  obstacles  j  the  living  force  receives  at  each  tS 

or  through  the  intenention  »lhBrs  and  inexlen-  these  changes  n  diminution   equal  to  the  imast 

(ililc  cords  withoot  elaktieitj,  Ihe  living  force  of  the  products  of  each  body  by  the  square  of  iH 

ahesjTilem  i<  constant,  even  in  the  rase  where  velocity   destroyed,   by    conceiiin);    ill    vdaal) 

several  of  Ihi'se  bodies  arc  coiislmined  to  move  previous  lo  the  rhanice.  decomposed  into  liHi 

overrurTclinesnrsurfB'i"..  This  ii.  the  principle  Ihe  one  wbich   subsists,  the  ultior  whicb  >•  M- 

oflheron«rv«lion  nrii¥iiipforre«(-ni-f^iFiw>ia  nibjletcd,  and  of  which  Ihe  square  is  evidealt] 

principle  whioh  t'xlPnJn  to  all  po^^ilile  lawTbe-  equal  lo  the  sum  of  Ihe  squares  of  the  varialioM 

(ween  the  furie  and  the  velocilj,  if  wo  designale  which  the  change  causes  lo  be  experienced  k; 

by  living  force  of  a  bo.ly,  double  the  inlegrnl  of  the  velocity  when   decomposed    into  directiaai 

the  product  of  ils  velocity,  hy  the  diliercotial  of  parallel  to  any  three  axes  whatever  re spectitdl 

the  finite  r.rccwith  which  it  is  animited.  perpendicular  to  each  other, 

lu  themoiion  of  a  poinlsolieitcd  by»ny  forces  '    All  these  principles  would  still  subsist  with  i» 

whatever,  thevariilinnnftlic  living  force  is  equal  gnrd  to  (lie  relative  mnlion  of  Ihe  bodin  off 

to  twiri-lhesumof  tliepisiduulsorthcniaSBoflhe  s)  stem,  if  they  wercsubjected  to  a  general  motios. 

point,  by  cieh  of  the  accclemlive  forces,  multi-  and  at  the  same  lime  common  lo  the  foci  of  tk 

plied  rcspecli\fly  by  the  elcuienturj  iiuailtitiel  forces  wbidnie  suppose  fixed.  Tbej  have  placri, 
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likewiie,  in  the  reUtire  motion  of  bodies  on  the  from  Ivf,  bad,  and  xiww,  to  move.)    Motion 

eAith.  inipcdeci,  or  depraved,  from  un  iiiiiK'rfectiiiti  of 

Wbaterer  be  the  motion  of  the  system  anJ  the  the  afTected  organ.  An  order  in  the  cia.<i>  iocaltb 

Tartationi  it  undergoes  through  the  mutual  Bction  ©f  ('ullcn's  nosolos^.     See  MosoLOC  Y. 

of  itn  paiti;  the  .urn  of  the  product  of  each  body,  DlSCOPHOSlS.  (iw^xofu;<ri; ;  from  iv;,  dif- 

by   the  area  traced  by  it»  projection  about  the  fij,ui|„^  ^^^  ,^1^,  to  be  deal.)     Defect  in  Uic 

common  centre  of  gravity,  on  a  plane  wh.ch.  past-  ^^^  ^f  hearinR :  dyseccea,  paracoea. 

ingthroughthatpoint,cm.iinuetalway*pa^^^^^^^  DY'SCRASY.    5.    (Ivirxp^m.)     An   undue 

CO  .taeff,  I.  con.iant.  The  P>»"*Xi  »  ^Lt^on  "^^^'^^  o(  elemcnU  in  ihe  blood  or  nervous 
sum  IS  a  maxirouui  retains  a  parallel  situation 

daring  the  motion  of  the  system :  the  same  sum  ju.cc ;  a  diMemperaiurc  Ul^er). 

U  nothing  with  respect   to  every  plane  which.  nYbhCChA.  {dyieara,  iu<mn^ia ;  (wm  ht, 

pasting  through  the  Of  ntie  of  gravity,  is  per|>en-  difficult,  and  nnm,  hearing.)     Hearuig  dmii- 

dJcnUr  to  that  of  which  we  hare  been  speaking ;  nished  or  destroyed.     A  senus  of  di^a^e  in  the 

and  the  square*  of  the  three  similar  sums  relative  claM  locales  and  order  dysas^thesiae  ofCullen, 

to  any  Uiree  planes  drawn  through  the  centre  of  containing    two    species :    dysecoea  OKanica^ 

gravity  and  respectively  perpfodtcular,  are  equal  which  arises  from  wax  in  the  meatus,  iniuries 

to  the  square  of  the  maximum  sum.    Tlie  plane  q(  ,^^  membrane,  or  inflanimatioo   and  ob- 

correspoiidinp  to  this  sum  possesses  farther  this  si^uction  of  the  tube;  dyseccea  atonica,  when 

remarkable  property,  namely,  that  lU  Mim  of  ^jihout  any  discernible  injury  of  the  oraan. 

the  projectj^L,...  of  the  areas  traced  by  btKl.es  one  SeeNosoLOCY.                         ^                 ^ 

.bout  another,  an.1  '""^J'P''^•^;^^P^^^^^^^            '^;^  DYSKNTliRY.  (dy,enteria,  it^nr^f^a;  from 

product  of  the  mas,ses  of  the  two  iKxJic'S  which  are  ._     ,           a    ^        .t     i         t    ^   im          i 

Lited  by  each  rad.us  vector,  is  a  maximum  on  *"-  <lifficulty,  and  «  ..•,  the  bowels.)  H,,x.  A 

that  plane  and  on  all  those  which  are  parallel  to  ?«!»"*  of  disease  in  the  class  pyrexiae,  and  order 

it.     We  may  therefore  hence  ascertain,  at  every  profluvia  of  Cullen's  mMiolr>^y.   It  is  known  by 

iiMtant,  a  plane  which,  passing  through  any  one  contagions  pyrexia;    frequciit    griping  stools; 

of  the  points  of  the  fcystero,  reUins  always  a  pa-  tenesmus;  stools,  chiefl)  miMou-,  sometimes 

rallel  bituatior. ;  and,  since  by  referrinjc  thither  mixed  with  blood,  the  natural  fcTces  being  re- 

the  motion  of  the  bodies,  two  of  the  arbitrary  con-  lained  or  voided  in  a  hardentrd  state ;  I(n»s  of 

stant  quantities  of  that  motion  will  disappear,  appetite,  and  nausea. 

and  thus  simplify  the  calculus,  it  is  natural  to  l)YSLOCHlA.  {dysiorhin.  lv«rx«y,a ;  from 
choo>e  this  plane  for  that  of  the  co-ordmatcs,  and  ^  diflicuhy.  and  ^x-,  the  b^jliia.)  A  sup- 
to  fix  the  ong.u  at  the  ceulre  of  gravity  of  the  '   .^^  ^^  \^^  ^^^^      ,^  .^  ^,^^^  M  l^y 

^o^more  oo  this  subject  connected  with  Dy-  ^Kl^hV^^J*,^^^^^^^ 

namicfl,  see  the  articles  KoacB,  Pkojuctiles,  U\MVll2-NUKKHtfcA.  (i^/^nvvf"")  I>y'.- 

Rotation,  &c..  And  the  reader  who  wishes  to  caumcnia  ;     dimcult    or    painful    menstrua. 

itivestigatc  the  subject   profoundly  should  peruso  lion. 

Ihe  Alecanique  Phil.^sophique  of  Prony,  the  Me-  DISODIC.    (ev^oAnf  ;    from   iv;,  bad,  anc! 

canique  Analytique  of  Lagianee,  and  the  Meca-  e^w,  to  smell.)  Fetid;  foul  of  smell. 

nique  Ccloste  of  Laplace :  we  re;;fret  that  it  is  not  |>\  SOH  A.   {dysopia,  iv<:3T««  ;     from    h:, 

ill  our  power  to  refer  to  any  English  work  for  si-  [y^^\^  3,^}  ^^4,^  aneyi-.)  Siahtdci  ra\ed,  requiri.;^ 

mil u  information.  q,,^  certain  quantity  of  light,  n  .e  particulu 

DV'NASTY.  5.   iivfafita.)    Government;  distance,  or  one  position.     A  ^enus  of  diseji<( 

sovereignty  (Hale).  in  the  cla<is  locales,  and  onler  dy«ae>thesiar  of 

Dykasty,    among   ancient    historians,   a  Cullen,  containing  the  five  following:  specie- : 

ruce  or  succession  of  kings  in  the  same  line  or  J.  Dysopia  tenebrarum,  requiring  objects  to  he 

fiiriiilv.  placed  in  a  strong  lipht.     '^.  D}bOi)ia  lumin'.>. 

DY'S^,  in  mytbolojzy,   inferior  goddesses  objects  only  di<4:erni hie  in  a  weak  light.     :». 

ainonij  the  Saxons,  being  the  messengers  of  the  Dysopia  dibsitorum,  in  which  di.*>t:iHt  obj^xi'' 

great  vV'oden,  wh. vie  province  it  was  to  convey  arc  not  [terceived.     4.  D)5opia  proximoruin, 

the  souUof»uchasdied  in  battle  to  his  abode,  in  which  objects  too  near  are  not  percei\c>d. 

called  vaihaii,  i.  e.  the  hillofslaup^hlcr ;  where  6.  Dysopia  lateralis,  in  which  «>bjccis  arc  not 

they  were  to  drink  with  him  and  their  other  seen,  unless  placed  in  an  oblique  position. 

g<Kls,  ccrcriiia,  era  kind  of  malt  liquor,  in  the  DYSORtXlA.  {dysorexia,  iuaoftim;  from 

scnlb  of  their  enoiuics.     The  Dysa;  conveyed  iv:,  bad,  and  op(if,  appetite.)    Depraved  or  dc- 

those  who  died  a  natural  death' to  Hela,  the  6cient  apoeiiie.     An  order  of  diseases  in  the 

goddc&s  of  hell,  where  they  were  tormented  class  locales  of  Cullen*i  nosology.     Sec  No- 

v.iih  hnni^er,  thirst,  and  every  kind  of  c\il.  sology. 

UYSitSTHE-SI/i:.  {dysiesihfsia,  iu^ma^n-  DYSPEPSIA,  {ivdttnina',  from  iv;,  bad, 
#.a;  from  U;,  ditTiculty,  and  a«c5.ty«/iA«a,  to  feel  and  c»«tw,  to  concoct.)  Want  uf  appetite,  ac- 
tor |>erceive.;  The  semes  injured  or  destroyed  compnicd  by  nausea,  vomiting,  Hatulencc, 
{,y  the  impcrfociioiis  of  the  organs.  It  is  an  heariburn,coMivene&s,  and  iwiii  in  the  stomach, 
f  rdcr  in  liic  class  locales  of  (*ullen*s  nosologi-  with  other  symptoms  of  debility  in  the  organ 
c-il  arrangement.     Sec  Nosology.  of  digestion.     It  is  symptomatic  of  schirrus, 

DYSART,  a  boronii^h  in  Fifeshirc,  which  ulcer,   |X)tson,  worms,   chlorosis,   pregnane), 

has  a  considerable  trade  in  coal,  and  is  seated  gout,  nephritis,  &c.     It  is  arranged  by  Culleu 

uuon  the  Frith  of  Forth.     Lit.  5(5.  0  N.  Lon.  in  the  class  neurosis,  and  order  adynamiar. 

3  (5  VV.  DYSPKRMATISMUS.  (.dysprrmaiUnr^s, 

DYSCINESI  /E,    {flysciutAa^    Jy#xr.»i.r.* ;  ■;,», v.^,a«T.ff^; ;  from  iv{,  bad,  and  «r«i,>i«,  seed.) 


I)  Y  T  D  Y  V 

SI'iw  01  inipnliil  ciiiiniun  nf  MDien   during  i*  seldnm  iftn  in  Di^hl  but  i 

acitilcni.     A  genus  of  diieitie  ill  llic  dusi  lo-  The  rolln.vinii  »pvci«  me  ihr  mi«i  trniih?  rf 

c■[c^  aii'l  "nkrcimchois  of  Cullen.  noliee.  Tot  whicli  tee  Nni.  Hbt.  Fl.  LKXlt- 

DYSPHAGIA.   Ui.c?>>yM>i  (ta„i  )„:,  difii-         I.  D.  marAinalis.    Black;  edsc  nmnJ  ilw 

culiy,  andinju,,  loeai.)  Uifficulty  ofdig.alion:  ihorsx  nnil  oiiict  muigiu  at  th«  slidts  jdlmi. 

cli»|iriiBy.  Il  inhabilj  our  own  connlry ;  is  one  »f  tlie 

l)YbPHON  lA.  (dgipHonia,  iutramia ;  from  krgeii  iir  ihc  specie*,  usiitttv  mmtufin^  tomt' 

IKi  bad,  uiid  fall  ihc  toice.]     A  dilTicully  of  ihing  more  tlian  an  inch  in  lenalh.  1 1  it  etof 

■)>cakins-  tally  fouiiil,  and  not  hd frequently,  in  >'a£ii*nt 

I)YSPN(EA,  (rfyipnOM,  !"">=«;  from  lut,  waters;  as  is  alM  \U  latva,  which  liof  J  xrj 

tlifTicult,  and  i>iw,   lo    birathe.)      Continual  exlraunliiury  ihape,   and    uilcrly  nnlikr  i^ 

difBcJt  lespi.-ation,  wiLhoiit  tenic  of  tiirictiire,  ruiure  insect.    Tlie larva  hai  mnrc  retrmbUnc* 

and   accnnipanicl   with  cuugi)    through   the  indeed  to  the  shrimp  trilM,  and  hu.  by  ll1l^L.1LeI 

whole  coiirae  of  the  diieaK.     A  at:i\ub  o(  iiif-  been   actually  dsKribed  by   MuufTiri.   AUt»- 

case  ID  tile  cioti  neutOMBg  and  order  spaiini  of  vandus,  and  nthrrs,  as  a  species  of  tltia  niiinon 

Collen.  insect,  under  the  name  at  squillo  aaiiaiir*.    It 

pYSTHANATOS.  (from  Jut,  and  a*m5»v,  meastires  when  full  grown  aboot  two  inehn 

dying.)  A  word  u«ed  by  the  anticnl  wriirrs,  and  a  half  in  ienath,  and  is  of  a  pale  vrllMtuh 

Kimeiimca  lo  signify  any  disease   which  oc-  brown  colour,  highly  traniparenl.     'tbistutt 

cations  a  puinfiil  and  slow  death,  and  some-  is  of  a  most  ferocious  disposition,  coinwitliw 

times  for  the  per&on  dying  in  such  J  lingering  greal  laTages  not  only  among  the  weaker  kinds 

manner,  of  water  ni$Mls,  ai  well  as  water  newts,  I4d- 

OYSTHYMIA.  CJurf.,^o;  from  iu(,   b»d,  poles,  8cc.  but  even  among  fishes,  ofwliichil 

and  Gup.i;,  the  mind.)     A  morbid  aflection  of  destroys  very  fieijuently  great  numbeii  in  a 

the  ininti  orsensorium.  Bpasno.    The  chr»»alis  resembles  that  of  the 

DYSUBIA,    {dgturia,   lv»p4  ;    frnni   Sy!,  scarabxns:  and  when  al(he|>oinlor»uHai»iiig 

dilficult,  and  Hfsi,  urine.)  Difliculty  and  pain  this  change  the  iatva  betakes  iiwlf  to  the  Li»b 

in  dischargins  the  urine.     A  peniii  of  disease  of  the  water  it  inhabits,  and  rormi  for  itself  a 

ill   the  class  Wales,   and  order  epischesis  of  hollow  ovalin  the  Bofteatih  ctny  whichcoaiti* 

CiiUeu,  CQiiUining   six   species-.    1.  Djsnrin  tuie  the  banks.     The  change  is  rDecUd  ioi 

ardens,  a  sense  of  heat,  without  any  manifest  few  days:  yel  the  ferocious  and  warlike  di^u- 

diiordet  of  the  bladder,    S.  Disnria  sp.-isniodia,  siiinn  of  the  animal  still  arcomjianies  it;  it 

from  spasm.     3.   Dysuria  compression  is,  from  will  bite  when  caught,  or  thrnst  into  the  fio- 

a  cooijiression  of  the  neighbouring  parts.     4.  gers  a  sharp  spine,  with  which  it  is  al  tliii 

Dysuria  phlogistica,   from  violent  inflamma-  time  armed,  so  as  to  produce  no  tinall  dcgrR 

tion.     b.  Dysuria  calculosa,  from  stone  in  the  of  pain. 

bladder.     6.  Dysuria  mucosa,  from  an  abun-        S.  D.  cinereus.  Cincreom;  edge  of  the  Adit 

dant  secretion  of  mucm.  and  half  the  thorax  yellow ;  head  black ;  ai^ 

DYTISCUS.    In  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  tennas  yellow  i  month  yellow;  body  benaib 

class  insecin,  order  coleopterj.     Antennas  »c-  black,  with  yellow  s|iots  on  ilie  sides.     FodbiI 

taceous;  feelers  six,  filiform;  hind  legs  fottaed  also  in  the  stagiiaiu  waters  of  our  own  coaniij. 

for  twimming,  fringed  on  tlie  inner  side,  and  The  insect  and  its  larva  considerably  smilla 

nearly  unarmed  with  cinws.     A  hundred-und  than  the  last  si>ccies ;  but  possessing  itie  nw 

forty-seven  species ;  with  few  exceptions  all  of  general  prnpeiiies  and  dispositions. 
■  hem  iohahiiants  of  Europe;  and  nearly  fifty        DYVOUR, inScotch law,  isuEediniheaw 

natives  of  England.   It  is  ah  aquatic  genus,  and  sense  as  the  English  use  the  Iciiu  baokiu^ 


£ 


E. 

E  A  C  E  A  G 

the  second  fowel,  and  fifth  letter  of       EAD,   and   Eadiho,    denote   happiness; 

y  the  alphabet.    The  letter  E  is  most  evi-  Eadgar,  happy  power  {Camiien), 

dently  derived  from  the  old  character  3  in  the        EAGER,  a,  (eajoii,  Saxon.)  1.  Struck  with 

ancient  Hebrew  and  Phoenician  alphabets,  in-  desire  ;  ardently  wishing  ilhyden:^,     9.  Hot 

wned  by  the  Greeks  to  this  position  E,and  not  of  disposition  ;  vehement;  ardent ;  Impetuous 

from  the  Hebrew  He  n.     It  is  formed  by  a  {Ihoker,  Sprat).    3.  Quick;  busy  {Addison), 

narrower  opening  of  the  larynx  than  the  letter  4.  Sharp;  sour;  acid  {Shaktpemrr).  6,  Keen  ; 

A;  but  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth  are  used  severe  ;  biting  {Bacon),   6.  Brittle;  inflexible 

Bttrlv  in  the  same  manner  as  in  that  letter.  {Locke), 

It  nas  a  long  and  short  sound  in  most  Ian-        EA'GERLY.  ad,  (from  eager.)     f .  With 

grngei.    The  short  sound  is  audible  in  hed,  ardour  of  desire  (5/fpnfy).  S.  Ardently;  hotly 

fiet,  den,  and  other  words  ending  in  conso-  {Skakspearey    3.  Keenly;  sh'Jirp\y  {Knollesj. 

nantf :  its  long  sound  is  produced  by  a  i)nal  e,        EA'GERNESS.  s«  (from  eager.)    I .  Ardour 

or  an  e  at  the  end  of  words  ;  as  in  glebe,  here,  of  inclination  {Rogert).    2,  Impetuosity  ;  ve- 

Ure,  9cene,  sphere,  interfere,  revere,  sincere,  hemence ;  violence  (Ary rfefi). 

fo.  in  most  of  which  it  sounds  tike  ee\  as  also        EAGLE,  in  ornitholc^.    See  Falco. 

fo  tome  others  by  coming  after  t,  as  in  helieve.        Eagle,  in  heraldry,  is  accounted  one  of  the 

fMrf,  grief,  reprieve,  &c.  and  sometimes  this  most  noble  bearingt  in  armoury  ;  and,  accord- 

Vrngsomid  is  expressed  by  ee,  as  in  bleed,  beer,  ing  to  the  learned  in  this  science,  ought  to  lie 

creftf,  &c.     Sometimes  the  final  e  is  silent,  given  to  none  but  such  as  greatly  excel  in  the 

and  only  serves  to  lengthen  the  sound  of  the  virtues  of  generosity  and  courage,  or  for  having 

PKcediDg  vowel,  as  in  rag,  rage,  stag,  tlage,  done  singular  services  to  their  sovereigns ;  in 

mf,  huge,  &c.    The  sound  of  e  is  obscure  in  which  cases  they  may  be  allowed  a  whole  eagle, 

the  folfewing  words,  oxen,  heaven,  bounden,  or  an  eagle  naissant,  or  only  the  head  or  other 

jire,  massacre,  maugre,  &c.     E  is  the  most  parts  thereof,  as  may  be  most  conformable  to 

fieqoent  vowel  in  the  English  language ;  for  it  their  exploits.    The  eagle  has  been  borne,  by 

ootonly  is  nsed  like  the  rest,  but  has  the  pe-  way  of  ensign  or  standard,  by  several  nations. 

cnlitr  quality  of  lengtheninfc  the  foregomg  The  first  who  seem  to  have  assumed  the  eagle 

vowtl,  as  can,  cane ;  man,  mane.  are  the  Persians,  according  to  the  testimony  of 

£a  has  the  sound  of  e  long.  Xenophon.     Afterwards,  it  was  taken  bythe 

£  in  Latin  was  mostly  pronounced  ei ;  hence  Romans  ;  who,  after  a  great  variety  of  stand- 

^  Romans  in  three  cases  of  the  plural  uum-  ards,  at  length  fixed  on  the  eagle,  in  the  second 

JKrof  the  third  declension  wrote  many  words  year  of  the  consulate  of  C.  Marius :  till  that 

lodiferently  in  is,  es,  or  eis,  as  partis,  partes,  time,  they  used  indifferently  wolves,  leopards, 

^Meis.  and  eagles,  according  to  the  humour  of  the 

The  Greeks  hare  their  long  and  short  e,  commander.    The  Roman  eagles,  it  must  be 

^hich  they  call  epsilon  and  eta.    The  French  observed,  were  not  painted  on  a  cloth  or  flag  ; 

have  at  least  six  kinds  of  es :  the  Latins  have  hut  were  figures  in  relievo,  of  silver  or  goul, 

HkewM  a  long  and  short  e ;  they  also  write  e  borne  on  the  tops  of  pikes ;  the  wings  being 

iiUKid  of  a,  as  dicem  for  dicam,  &c.  and  this  displayed,   and   frequently  a  thunder-bolt  in 

>s  no  doubt  the  reason  why  a  is  so  often  chang-  their  talons.     Under  the  eagle  on  the  pikc^ 

^  into  e  in  the  preter  tense,  as  ago,  fgi;yacfo,  were  piled  bucklers,  and  sometimes  crowns. 

fi^t  &c.  Thus  much  we  learn  from  the  medals. 

As  a  numeral,  E  stands  for  2b0,  according        Eaglb,  in  astronomy.    SeeAQtiiLA. 

^  the  verse.  The  Arabian  name  for  eagle,  i.  e.  Naspy  is 

p-  ,  ^     .       .      .  .  ,    .««^u-*  applied  to  several  stars,  as  Nasrsohail,  the  eaale 

Jc.,  quoque  ducentos  et  quniquagmta  tenebit.  ^n^r^r.  «   &c  '         "o 

In  music  it  denotes  the  tone  e-la-mi.    In  the        Eag  le,  in  architecture,  is  a  figure  of  that 

^^eodar  it  is  the  fifth  of  the  dominical  letters ;  bird  anciently  used  as  an  attribute  of  Jupiter, 

*^insea-charts  it  distinguishes  all  the  easterly  in  the  capital  aud  friezes  of  the  columns  of 

pints :  thus,  E.  alone  denotes  East ;  and*E.  by  temples  consecrated  to  that  god. 
5j  *nd  E.  by  N.  East  by  South,  and  East  by        Eagles,  a  name  found  very  frequently  in 

^onh.  the  ancient  histories  of  Ireland,  and  used  to 

HACH,  pron.  (elc,  Saxon.)     1.  Either  of  express  a  sort  of  base  money  that  was  corrent 

^^J^^dm).    S.  Every  one  of  any  number  in  that  kingdom  in  the  first  years  of  the  reign 

(^^011).  of  Edward  the  first,  that  is,  about  the  year 

^  Bacb  the  correspondent  word  is  other,  1272.  There  were,  besides  the  eagles,  lionints. 


EAR 


•rllll. 

&AOLB  (Willie),  i«  a  Poliih  order  of 
knighthood,  iiistiluLed  in  I3K5,  by  UiadisUus 
V.  on  uiarryinghib(DnC>isiuiirc  wtthadBugh- 
ler  of  ihe  greal-auke  of  LUhuaniu. 

Eagle  <Ulack),  was  a  liU  order,  jnBtituI- 
nii  to  ITOL,  hy  ihe  elecior  of  Hmntlenburgti, 
on  his  being  crownctl  kin|t  »r  Prussia. 

EaGLE-FLOWEK.      SceBAlSAMlNE. 

EAGi.B-&TOirE.       Ste    FeKkLM    tdba- 

QUOSUM. 

Ea'cle-eyed.  a.  [fioai  eaete  anil  ^cO 
Shiirp-aighteil  OK  an  eagle  (.Iluioel)- 

Ea'ule-speeo.  I.  (eagle  and  ipceii.)  Swiri- 
ucii  like  thai  of  an  eagle  (Pope). 

EAGLET,  »  diminuiive  of  eagle,  properly 
ti)piir}iDg  a  young  eagle.  In  heraldry,  wheu 
there  aretevcral  eagles  cin  ihc  sameucuttiheon, 
lliey  are  lermMl  eaglets. 

EA'GHE.  I.  (ago-,  iuUunick,  is  the  ocean.) 
A  tide  swelling  above  another  liiie  (IhydeH), 

EA'LUERMAN.i.  [eai'tcpmaii,  Sason.) 
Alderman. 

EAME.  1.  {earn,  Saxon.)  Uiicle  {Fairfaf). 

EAOOWE,  QUO  of  Oie  Friendly  Isles  "i 
ihc  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  discovered  by  FaEDkin  in 
lti43i  and  by  him  njnicd  MiddlchurKh.  The 
land  geiiily  ''i>es  to  a  cunsideralile  lieiuht,  |ire* 
sentin^  a  beautiful  prospect  of  exieiieive  inca- 
dows,  adorited  with  luus  nf  iitti,  and  iiilcr- 
mixed  with  plantations.     Lat.  S1.?-l  S.    Lon. 

174.30  W. 

EAB.».  feipe,  Sauon.)  l.Thc  wholeor- 
gnn  of  heating  (.Der/ian).  S.  'JThc  [larl  of  ihe 
car  ihit  standi  pramicicitl  (Sliahpcarr).  3. 
Pover  of  judging  of  harinoiiy  (.Rieharilivn). 
4.  llieheaU;  or  the|«rM>Q  (A'W/w),  5.  The 
highest  rart  of  a  man  ;  ihe  lop  (L'Eiltiini:^e). 
I>.  The  privile^  of  hcing  rcAdily  snil  kiiiilly 
heard;  tavour  (Ben  Jonton).  7-  Dispusitiiin 
10  like  or  dislike  what  is  heard;  Jud^iiieiit 
(Dfnham').  H.  Any  priiuiineiice  from  a  large 
bnilv.  raided  for  the  >ake  ofholding  it  (TuyloT). 
g.  The  spike  of  corn  ;  that  part  which  coiiiaiiis 
the  seeds  (Afor/Wr).  10.  To  fail  logttlur  by 
the  Ears.  To  fight;  lo  scuffle  ;  to  qiiDrri-1 
(,MwO-  II--  To  iet  by  the  ¥.\Ks.  To  make 
strife;  to  make  to  quarrel  (AdtUsan).  Un 
some  of  these  accepiatioos  we  must  cnlorge. 

Ear  (aurit,)  in  anatomy  'and  physiology, 
theoiean  of  hearing;  situated  on  the  op]ios)ie 
sides  of  ihc  head,  and  in  the  human  subjcci  i^ 
divided  into  external  and  inletnal  ear.  The 
auricula,  commonly  called  the  ear,  constitutes 


the  e 


and 


and  depressions,  as  the  helix,  anlihdix,  trauiis, 
aalilragtts.  concha  auricula.  Kapha,  ana  lo- 
hului.  The  CKiernal  auditory  passage,  con- 
taining the  wax,  proceed)  from  its  middle 
down  to  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum 
which  divides  the  external  from  the  internal 
parti  of  this  organ,  Dcbiiid  ihe  meuihrana 
tym]>ani  is  an  irregular  caviiy,  ihecaiiiy  of  the 
-     *-   wliich  are  four  little  bor   -     '- 


^ 


M^K 


,  and  usotbicularc;  and 


four  openings,  consisting  of  the  EutUehiiB 
lube,  mastoid  sinus,  fenestra  i:ivalis,BndfiaMn 
loiunda.  The  lyin|ianuni  is  icrminattd  bfihc 
labyriiiih.  The  labyrinth  islbe  maiioiDenii 
of  ihu  internal  cur,  consisting  of  the  cocdm, 
vcslibulum,  and  semicircular  canaU,  The  u- 
tcries  of  the  ear  are  the  CKIernal  and  iittcrtui 
auditory.  The  veins  empty  themscttet  ioio 
the  external  jugulats.  The  muscles  of  the  at 
are  divided  into  three  classics :  the  eommim, 
proper,  and  inletnal.  The  common  musclo 
are,  aitolUns  auieni,  anterior  auris,  and  le* 
irahenles  auris,  which  inovc  the  obole  cat. 
The  proper  are,  beticis  major,  hcticis  ioioor, 
tragicus,  antittdgicui,  and  iiaDsversiu  autii; 
<ih?se  afiect  the  part  only  10  which  ihev  *ie 
connected.  The  muscles  of  the  iuUmal  tai 
are,  laKatot  tympani,  tensor  lympani,  aod 
stapedius,  which  belong  to  the  osstiwt  tiidiiui. 
The  nerves  of  the  exieinal  ear  are  bianebMof 
the  nervus  aiidilorius  dutus,  and  those  otthe 
internal  car  ace  btanchesof  the  n«Ttt»  aod^ 
lorius  mollis. 

The  oi^n  of  hearing,  boneier,  iit  diStfCM 
nniui.ils  ii  verydjlleienlly  constituted.  Intc^ 
ral.  and  etpecially  in  some  Ei>het,  the  boiteiet 
theear  arcplacedonihcoiiisiikorihccnuiiuui: 
io  (illiers,  as  the  dog,  (or  eiamplv,  tb«  Ttnible 
or  eniiance  into  the  organ  is  frum  the  tnoBltk 
In  man,  indeed,  it  is  partly  so,  for  such  isUM 
Ictminatiun  of  the  Eusiachian  tube. 

Ear,  as  tiguraiively  uwd  hy  mtniciiosi 
implies  that  sensible,  clear,  and  tnie  ]>efM|K 
lion  of  musical  tounils,  bv  uhjch  thi^  •»(£' 
fended  at  diss.inance  and  pleased  with  bw- 
mon}'.  Tahave  an  eariilo  be  capaUcof^ 
Linguishing  the  true  inloiiaiion  from  ibe  &lsr, 
to  be  sensible  of  metrical  ptecition,  and  u 
feel  all  the  nicer  changes  ufaclilicial  coidUim- 

Eah-trumj'ex,  nr  IIe^bikg  triimpei. 
an  iiisininienl  uliirli  assi»i:<  the  hcatin|  of 
piTjons  didl  uf  ihat  faculty.  Tliis  Iciiidot  iu< 
siruuienli  arc  funned  of  lubes,  wiih  a  uldt 
mouth,  and  teiminaiing  in  a  smuU  caual, 
whii'ii  is  applitJ  to  the  ear.  The  fociii  c.i, 
denlly  shews  how  they  conduce  to  assist  tr,c 
hearing  ;  fur  the  greater  (|unnlily  of  ihe  ncu 
and  lauituiil  pulses  of  the  air  lieing  received  and 
collected  by  the  lar(;e  end  01  the  lube,  aie  rt- 
flecied  to  the  small  pnd,  where  they  are  culltd- 
ed  and  condensed  ;  ihence  entering  the  e 


done  from  the  ei 
There  is,  how^tvr,  a  method  of  rn 
cnlinc  sounds  10  the  deaf,  with  belter  sucna 
than  by  the  common  ear  trumpets,  which  ia- 
sirunienis,  at  length,  entirety  destroy  the  sense 
of  hearing;  this  is  effected  by  means  of  a  cvliD- 
drical  rod  or  luiie  of  ivuiy,  or  any  similar  haid 
substmcc ;  the  rod  may  be  from  6  to  \2  inches 
long  or  more,  and  ftom  a  quariei  to  half  ta 
inch  in  diameter;  if  it  be  made  hollow  ibrougb- 
oui,  one  end.  which  is  to  be  placed  in  ihe 
nioiilli  between  the  front  Icelh,  ouglit  to  bate 
a  much  smaller  aperiure  than  the  other  ci- 
iicniity.    This  tube  is  well  calculated  to  usiit 
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those  deaf  persons,  who  enj«>y  ihr  music  of  a  EA'RWAX.  i.  The  cemmen  or  exndation 

harpsichord, ur  other  insiruinent.  Dr.  Willich,  which  smears  the  inside  of  the  ear  {Ray). 

who  gives  this  method  in  his  Ijectiircson  Diet  LlA'RWlG.  i.  (eape  and  fiXjfH,  Saxon.)  I. 

and   Kegimen,  knew  ■  gentleman    who  was  A  sheathwinged  insect.     2.  A  whisperer^    a 

quite  deaf,  but  with  the  assistance  of  a  cvhnder,  prying  informer. 

such  as  here  described,  was  enabled  to  hear  the  EA'RWITNESS.  t.  (ear  and  witness.)  One 

softest  notes  distinctly,  and  to  enjoy  ail  the  who  attests,  or  can  attest  any  thing  as  heard  by 

ple.isures  of  music.  himself  {Hooker), 

Ears  of  a   horse  constitute   much  of  his  /Vi  EAR.  v.  a.  {aro,  Latin.)   To  plow;  to 

b€rauty,  and  are  in  some  respects  indicative  of  till  {Sitakspeare). 

his  dis|x>sition.     If  they  are  small,  soft,  and  jfo  Kar.  o.  n,   (from  ear,)  To  shoot  into 

fine>  curving  inward  in  a  small  degree  at  the  ears. 

point,  perfectly  erect,  and  spirited  in  action,  KARL,  an  English  title  of  honour,  or  degree 
they  give  the  animal  a  very  noble,  majestic,  of  nobility,  next  below  a  maiquis,  and  above  a 
and  commanding  aspect :  on  the  contrary,  viscount.  Earls  were  anciently  attendants  or 
"when  a  horse  points  his  ears  forwards ;  or  in-  associates  of  the  king  in  his  councils^  and  mar- 
stead  of  keeping  them  firm  is  perpetually  work-  tial  expeditions ;  mtich  as  coroites,  counts, 
ing  with  them  like  a  hog,  he  discovers  either  were  ot  the  magistrates  of  Kome,  in  quality  of 
a  mischievous  intention,  or  a  timidity  that  will  deputies,  to  execute  their  offices  for  them, 
induce  him  to  start  at  every  unusual  or  sudden  Hence,  also,  earls  are  called,  in  Latin,  co" 
object.  Horses  of  this  description  are  seldom  miles;  in  French,  comles,  counts,  ike.  The 
remarkable  for  the  safety  uf  their  eves.  A  pur-  Germans  call  them  gravet,  as  landgrave,  mark- 
chaser  cannot  be  too  circumspect  in  his  exami-  grave,  palsgrave,  &c.  The  Saxons,  ealdcrmen  ; 
nation  of  the  ear  before  he  completes  his  bar-  the  Danes,  eorlas  ;  and  the  Engluh,  earls, 
gain.  Horses  having  coarse,  long,  foul  ears,  An  Earl  is  created  by  cincture  of  sword, 
set  on  too  low,  and  hanging  down  on  the  sides,  mantle  of  state  put  upon  him  by  the  king,  a 
are  called  mule,  or  lop-eared  horses ;  and  if  of  cap  and  a  coronet  put  upon  his  head,  and  a 
good  form  or  valuable  in  other  respects,  are  in  charter  in  his  hand. 

general  crop|)ed  to  improve  their  ap|>carance.  Originally,  the  title  earl  always  died  with 

The  greater  part  of  the  racing  stock  of  old  the  man.    ^fVil]ialn  the  Conqueror  first  made 

Heroci,  one  of  the  best  stallions  ever  bred  in  it  hereilitary ;  giving  it  in  fee  to  his  nobles, 

England,  were  foul,  long,  and  wide  in  their  and  annexing  it  to  shires  or  counties.     For  the 

ears,  a  character  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  al-  sup|K>rt  of  the  state  thereof,  he  allotted  the 

mo^t  the  whole  of  his  progeny.  thud  (>enny  out  of  the  sheriff's  court,  i>suing 

Trimming  the  ears  on  the  inside  is  a  very  out  of  all  pleasof  the  shire  from  which  the  earl 

cninnion  practice,  and  adds  considerably  to  the  took  his  title.     But,  of  later  days,  the  matter 

neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the  head  and  ap-  is  much  altered. 

C trance;  but  care  should  be  taken  never  to  Earls  are  now  created   by  patent,  without 

t  it  be  done  during  rainy  weather,  sharp  and  any  authority  over,  or  particular  relation  to, 

severe  wind^,  or  in  the  winter  season ;  dreadful  their  counties;  and  without  any  profit  arising 

colds,  as  well  as  dangerous  diseases,  have  often  thence,  except  some  annual  stipend  out  of  the 

been  produced  by  these  means,  without  know-  exchequer,  for  honour-sake.    The  n«'inber  of 

ing  from  what  cause  the  ill  effect  has  been  de-  earls  being  of  late  much  increased,  and  no  more 

rived.    The  operation  of  trimming  should  he  counties  being  left  for  them,  several  of  them 

performed  in  dry,  open,  mild  weather,  and  with  havcmadc  choice  of  some  eminent  part  of  a 

scissars  in  preference  to  the  flame  of  a  candle  ;  county,  as  Holland,  Craven,  &c.     Others  of 

Mrhich,  with  the  additional  use  of  the  twitch,  some  town,    as   Exeter,   Bristol,  Sec,      And 

only  serves  to  put  the  poor  animal  to  a  double  others,  of  some  village,  or  their  own  seat,  p^rk, 

degree  of  unnecessary  misery.     After  the  ears  ^'c.  as  Godolphin,  Bolton,  &c. 

are  trimmed,  they  may  be  rubbed  over  on  the  Earl  marshal.     Sec  Marshal. 

inside  with  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  butter,  EA'ULDOM.  i.  (from  ear/.)  The  seigniory 

or  a  piece  of  fine  linen  moistened  with  olive  of  an  earl  {Spenser). 

oil.  EA  RLINESS.  *.  (from  early.)  Quickness 

EARED,  in  botany,   auritus,   anriculatus,  of  any  action  with  respect  to  somethuig  else 

(auris,  an  ear).     Having  an  anpendai^e  like  a  {Sidttri/). 

little  ear.     Exemplified  in  the  leaf,  leaflet, and  EAKLSTONE,  a  town  in  Berwickshire, 

frond.      Aurita   folia  :    cnrdata  ceterum,   sed  seated  on  the  river  Leader,  35  miles  S.  E.  of 

angulis  proniinentibus  rotundatis.     Eared,  or  Edinburgh. 

more  properly  ear-shaped,  leaves  are  cordate  or  EA'HLY.  a.  (a'fi.  Saxon,  before.)     Socn 

heart-sha)>ed,  but  have  the  corners  prominent  with  respect  to  something  else  {Smith), 

and  rounded.  Ear'ly.  ad.  Soon  ;  betimc  {IFdIler). 

The  diminiutives  earlet  and  earlctted  seem  EARN,  or  Earn  Lough,  a  great  lake  iii 

scarcely  necessary.  the  county  of  Fermanah,  in  Ireland.     It  covers 

■     EA'RLESS.  a,  (from  car.)    Wanting  ears  nearly  one-third  |xiri  of  the  county. 

(^Pope).  To  Earn,  V.  a,  (eapn  an,  Saxon.)     I.  To 

EA'RRING.  s.  (ear  and  ring.)  Jewels  set  gain  as  the  reward  or  wages  of  labour,  or  nny 

in  a  ring,  and  worn  at  the  ear  {Sandys).  perfonnance  {Sw'\fi).     C.  To  obtain  ab  a  cou- 

EA'HSHOT.  I.  Reach  of  the  car  {Dry den),  sequence  of  action  {Shakspcarc). 
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tA'RNliST.  0.  (fifin^r*.  Saxon.)    1.   At-  Ihprn  in  be  pqualty  illiimiinlrd,  •nd  lliit  Art 

<!cnl   in   any  aHec(ioil ;    wnnn  ;    zealous  i  ijn-  are  no  interveniiiK   ulislnrles)  tliouc  vhieti  mrf 

portunate  (Halktr).     'J.    Iiitoiil;  fixed  i  ea^r  t>>«  emlnl  bulk  im;  be  \bt    mint  clnHl  dif 

(Oii;ipiO.     3.  Seiioas  ;  iinpOTIuliale  {Hoaktr).  omwd,  aad  vice   im,  ;  uiit  Ihrt  lonw  objKUrf 


Ea'bxest.  >.  (from  llie'iuljectiveO  1.  Sc- 
riousiieisi  a  serjouj  event,  not  q  J«t ;  icalily, 
iiol  >  feiKned  appainiiice  iShaksfiraTe) .  3. 
(<TniJs,  prnge,  llani^h.)  Pledge;  handsel; 
first  frails  (Sna/fiJgf).  3.  The  nioiie}  wliicb 
is  given  m  uken  tliat  a  baijpiti  is  ratiiieil. 
With  ui,  the  perton  whoj 


cnnudenUilemBgnilude maybe  very  ouni^tuaiti 
whilst  ftiniillcr  abjecla  of  niinilar  maltrialji,  at  U 
equal  diiiliiDC«,  OD  Ihe  ume  plane,  nnDut  be  mn. 
NuiT,  it  ii  frcqacDll]'  ubwrred  by  mariner*  iriwa 
the)  Bpproarh  \he  fhorvt  "f  niunlriei,  w>icm>r 
(itualvd,  thai  the  painu  ofhi^  raeka,  •f'fl"*' 
churirhea,  and  otber  Ibln  but  loKy  objMt.  •«« 
lu  light  murh  sooner  llian  liousci  and  othprbuJId- 


oblifed  10  abide  by  hia  bargain  j  and  in  case  lie  ings  and  objecu,  of  Krcaler  niacniludp  but  !•» 

decbneil,  is  not  Jibcb.iritcd  npon  forfeiting  bis  height.   In  like  man nrr,  bj  jKrionn  on  tlieihow, 

carnnl,  but  may  be  Bueii  for  the  whole  money     " .  -^     ^        -  . .       .  -   ._ 

SEJuplaleil. 

,A'HNESTl-V.    nd.    (ft 


^  ...J  Famril.')  1. 
Warmly  ■,  affeclionalely  ;  zealously ;  impor- 
tanaiety  1  iiittn^ely  {Smalridge).  2.  Eagerly; 
desirously  (Skaliipeare). 

EA'RNESl-NESS.  i.  (from  carnal.)  1. 
Eajfcinegs;  waroiih;  vehemence  {.Addison). 
2,  Soleniiiily  ;  zeal  i  Kriousneis  {Altrrliury) . 
S.SoliciCucle;  cure;  inteuseness  (Drurfen). 

£AKSH.  1.  (from  toT.  tu  plow.)  A  plow- 
ed field  :   nul  inuse(3/ay). 

EARTH.  <-  (8op8.  Sanon.)  I.  Onenfthe 
four  clcmenls  of  which  the  ancitnl  pbiloso- 
phets  thought  the  whole  ayslcm  of  nature  was 
cotnpused  ;  terrene  inoiter.  S.  The  tcmqufoui 
globe  ;  the  world  [Locke).  3.  Dif&teni  modi- 
fication, of  terrene  mailer.    4.  ThisworWop.    jh^„rtb 

,>osed    to    other   scenw   of   e^Ience    {Shai-    ,hi,  Uie  winding  of  the  shorr.  would  not 
tpfiTt).      5.    The   inhabitant,   of   the   earth     or;  but  going  in  and  out  a-,  the  .h»r«.  happcW 
IGcnCitt).     G.  Country;  (hsiinct  region  iDry-     lo  lie  they  have  lield 
^    •      -    "  ■  The  ' 


■ud  rigging  ofnn  appnachiog  itiipv 
dhcBToed  mme  lime  before  the  hull  and  lower 
ji^rta  orilievesie),  thuiigh  mucli  larger,  ainw  iMv 
iltw.  Seamen,  it  is  npllkanwn.rre^iKnlljdii^ 
aiTerdintantlandirnnnliwIopanTB  ■Aiip'a inaMt. 
long  before  Ibey  are  viaible  to  thove  who  ilu*! 
upon  derit.  Thew  cirnimilBDep*,  and  laai] 
Dihen  nr  a  similar  nature,  imniediately  lUggnl 
Ihc  idea  Ibal  the  enrth  is  not  a  vati  planv  iaM- 
■peraed  with  hills,  dak's,  and  srai,  but  of  WM 
curvilinear  figure,  the  maveiil j  or  wbkh  rlsnef 
■iidprevenia  Ihcprospert  nrillvlanlobjcrta.  Airf 
since  circumilanoe*  alike  both  in  kind  and  dr^Rc 
hare  thus  been  obtcrtrdon  all  known  parliDflh* 
earth,  it  i>  natural  to  iufer  that  il  is  ip  the  ib^ 
of  a  SDlid  ol' regular  and  equal  curtature,  srllutt 

To  these  Db*ervslion>  we  muil  Ukcwite  tM, 

leveral  naiigators  hate  aailrd  itiiite  roaal 

elrcle,  it  la  true,  fsf 


7.  (froi 


at  llieir 


IVom  that  on  whiPh  Ihey 

IhUH  Ferdinand  Magellan,  aelting  autontheweit 
B  of  Spain,  nnntinucd  Nhaping  biieoanewM- 
•nrd,  till  he  relumed  home  on  the  soulh-nttnt 
side  of  Spain  ;  and  thus,  also,  have  Dral^ 
Uvnpier,  Cooke,  and  otlrers,  circumnavigated  Ikt 
earlh  :  and  when,  in  addiliiin  to  all  Ihev  UM, 
'»  Tceolledcd,  that  all  the  rules  of  navigatia 
conformalik' to  the  opinion  iif  the  earth  beiK 
nearly  glahnlar,  nnd  lliat  these  rules  never  IrJ 
the  mariner  inio  material  error,  even  io  tks 
Iniii^esl  and  most  rumpliraled  voyages;  tbna 
wcll'ktiown  rircumtlances,  without'  addarii) 
ra,  though  olbers  equally  or  more  forriUt 
lit  be  adduced,  (as  fr«in  eclipwi,  levelliK. 
JCP.)  must  Kulfidently  establi-h  the  belief  ia  tki 


tuttiine  up  the  {ground  in  tillage  (Tuiicr). 

To  Earth,  v. a.  [from  the  noun.}  I.  to 
hide  in  earth  iDrydeit).  2.  To  co»cr  with 
eanh  (Evflyn). 

Ta  Eauth.  e.  n.  To  retire  under  ground 
(Ttckel). 

7%(  Earth,  in  astronomy  and  grnpraphy, 
this  terraqueous  globe  or  ball,  which  we  inhabit, 
consisting  of  land  and  sea. 

Fifurt  /•_[  Ihe  Firl''.— The  anpientt  had  va- 
rioiu  opinions  as  to  the  figure  of  the  enrth  ;  some, 
Kf  Anaxiniander  and  Leucippua,  held  il  cylindri- 
ral,  or  In  form  of  a  drum  :  but  Ihe  principal  opi. 
ninn  wax,  IhnI  it  was  llat ;  that  Ihe  visible  horii 
was  Ihe  hounds  of  the  earth,  and  the  ocean   ..._ 

boundaofthehoriion;  that  the  heaycDtandearlh  mind  of  every  impartial  and  competent  juip- 
above  Ibis  ocean  were  Ihe  whole  visible  universe;  that  the  earth  dAiales  but  very  little  in  iubn 
and  that  all  benealU  Ihe  ocean  was  Hades:  and  of  from  that  of  a  sphere.  See  A'iTRONOiiv. 
tills  lamropiniunwerealso  tone  of  the  Christian  The  natural  cause  of  this  iplierieily  of  Iki 
fnlher),  ns  Ladantiun,  III.  Augustine,  &e.  See  globe  is,  according  to  sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  giti< 
I.nclan.  lib.  ;t.  cap.  34;  St.  Auj;.  lib.  16,  de  Ci-  principle  of  attract  ion.  which  the  Creator  bv 
KJtiteDei;  Ari<latle  de  Oflfl,  lib.  3,  cap.  lit.  slnin|<ed  on  all  the  matter  in  theunivcrw;  —t 

Such  of  theancienl",  however,  as  underslnnd  by  which  all  bodies,  and  all  the  part*  ofbodin. 
any  thing  of  astronomy,  and  especially  the  doc-  mutually  allraci  one  another.  And  the  saarii 
trine  of  eclipses,  miisl  haicbcen  arquainlcd  with  the  cause  of  the  sphericity  of  Ihe  drops  of  iai«, 
the  round  figure  uf  the  earth  ;  as  llie  ancient  Ba-     quicksilver,  &c. 

bylonianaslronoiners,whuhad  ealculaled  eclipses  What  Ilie  earth  loses  of  its  sphpricily  by  Mto*- 
Ions  before  the  lime  of  .Alexander,  and  Thales     tains  and  valleys.  Is  nolliing  considerable;  Ifcc 

the  Cirei'ian.who  predicledan  cclipseof  thesun.     highest incnci'  being  scarce  equivalent  Istka 

Il  it  now,  indeed,  agreed  ou  all  hands,  unless,  mioulettprolubernuccon  Ihesurfoceof  antiraafc- 
perhaps,  by  the  most  vulvar  and  ignoranl,  that  Its  ditfercnce  from  a  perfect  sphere,  however,  >> 
the  form  of  the  terraqueous  globe  is  spherical,  or  more  considerabli;  in  anolher  respect,  bj  whidtit 
viTV  nearly  to.  approuclH'S  uesrly  lo  the  shape  of  an  orange,  tf 

is    au    allowed    principle    in   opiii-s,    thai      lo  au  utitule  iphi-roid,  being  a  liUle  Baited  at  tH 

Higat  objeeli   at  equal  dlslancei  (suppuiiiig     puks,  and  raited  about  ttw  etiuatorial  pwl^M 
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tktt  the  axifl  from  pole  to  pole  is  less  than  the  for  a  northern,  and  another  for  a  wratheni  «xp«« 

«q«aiurial  diameter.     What  gave  the  Hrst  ucea-  dition,  ^he  result  of  whose  observations  and  roea-. 

swo  to  the  discovery  of  this  figure  of  the  earth,  surement  plainly  proved  that  the  earth  was  flatted 

vcK  the  obfervations  of  some  French  aud  £u-  at  the  poles.    See  Deohee. 

ftish  philoaophera  in  the  Ea«t  Indies,  and  other        The  proportion  of  the  equatorial  diameter  to 

parts,  who  found  that  penduiumst,  the  nearer  they  the  polar,  as  stated  by  the  gentlemen  employed 

caoie  to  the  equator,  performed  their  vihraiions  on  the  northern  expedition  for  measuring  a  degree 

do»er:  from  vhence  it  foliow«,  that  the  velocity  of  the  meridian,  is  as  1  to  0*9891 ;  by  the  Spanish 

of  the  decent  of  bodies  by  gravity  is  less  in  cuun-  mathematicians  as  266  to  265,  or  as  1  to  0*99694; 

tries  near  to  the  equator;  and,  coa:$equeutiy,  that  by  M.  Bouguer  as  179  to  178,  or  as  I  to  0*99441. 

those  parts  are  farther  removed  from  the  centre  of        Indeed,  if  in  any  case  fair  reasoning  from  the 

the  earth,  or  from  the  common  centre  of  gravity,  nature  of  things  could  be  allowed  to  determine. 

See  the  History  of  the  Ruynl  Academy  of  Sciences,  independent  of  experiment,  the  decision  on  this 

by  Du  Hamel,  pp.  110,  156,  206 ;  and  THist.  de  ground  would  be  completely  in  favour  of  Newton. 

TAcad.  Roy.  1700  and  1701.    This  circumstance  For  it  is  easy  to  shew,  that  if  the  earth  were  of  an 

pot  Huygens  and  Newton  upon  6nding  out  the  oblong  spheroidical  iigure,  the  axis  of  its  revoln^ 

Close,  which  they  attributed  to  the  revolution  of  tion  would  either  go  through  one  of  its  short  dia- 

the  earth  about  its  axis.    If  the  earth  were  in  a  meters,  or  be  continually  chaugiug,  unless  the  said 

flttid  state,  its  rotation  round  its  axis  would  ne-  axis  exactly  coincided  with  the  longer  axis  of  the 

cesssrily  make  it  put  on  such  a  figure,  because  figure.     Thus:  suppose  siich  an  oblong  figure  as 

the  ceotrifogal  force  being  greatest  towards  the  Ae  (fig.  5.  PI.  5.)  fixed  to  the  axis  Ppat  the  cen* 

equator,  the  fluid  would  there  riseaud  swell  most;  tre  C,  hot  capable  of  moving  freely  round  it  to* 

so4  that  its  figure  really  should  be  so  now,  seems  wards  either  P  or  p,  yet  so  as  to  be  obliged  to 

oivestary,  to  keep  the  sea  in  the  equinoctial  re-  move  with  the  axis  when  it  turned  round.    Sup* 

gioas  from   overflowing  the  earth  about  those  pose  now,  the  poles  P,  p,  to  be  fixed,  and  the 

psrtt.    See  this  curious  Mihject  well  treated  by  body,  thus  constituted,  to  be  turned  swiftly  RMmd 

Haygeos,  in  his  discourse  De  Causa  Gravitates,  the  axis  pP:  then,  if  the  angle  ACP  be  obfiqaey 

p  IH,  where  he  states  the  ratio  of  the  polar  dia-  and  the  figure  ADaR  oblong,  the  parte  AC  mad 

owterto  that  of  the  equator,  as  677  to  578.    And  Ca  will  acquire  a  centrifugal  force,  which  most 

Nevton,  in  his  Principia,  first  published  in  1686,  necessarily  enlarge  the  angle  ^ A  till  it  becomet 

deoKNtstrate^  from  the  theory  of  gravity,  that  the  a  right  angle.    Besides  this,  a  velocity  will  be  ge« 

%ive  of  the  earth   must  be  that  of  an  oblate  nerated  in  the  motion,  while  A  is  going  towardt 

ipheioid  generated  by  the  rotation  of  an  ellipse  the  perpendicular  Cc,  which  will  cause  it  to  pro- 

ikoot  its  shortest  diameter,  provided  all  the  parts  ceed  farther,  as  to  B,  with  a  motion  which  will 

of  the  earth  were  of  an  uuiform  density  throui;h-  then  be  retarded  till  the  centrifugal  force  is  suffi- 

Mt,  sod  that  the  pro'portion  of  the  polar  to  the  cient  to  send  it  bark  again  the  contrary  way : 

•quttorial  diameter  of  the  earth  would  be  that  of  and  thus  it  will  continue  to  move  like  the  oscilla- 

^ to 698,  or  nearly  that  of  229  to  230,  ores  tions  of  a  pendulum;  notil,  at  length,  a  little 

'9956532  to  one.  motion  being  lost  at  each  oscillation,  the  oblong 

This  proportion  of  the  two  diameters  was  cal-  fignre  ADoE  will  move  quietly  about  its  less  axis 

cohted  by  Newton   in   the  following  manner:  D£  coinciding  with  pP.    That  Aa  could  ne^'cr' 

HiTiog  found  that  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  exactly  coincide  with  Pp  in  the  earth  is  more  than 

equator  is  jj^h  of  gravity,  he  assumes,  as  an  by-  prob.-ib1e,  because  tlie  unequal  distribution  of  sea 

pothctis,  that  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  to  the  dia-  and  lanl,  besides  the  pbienomeua  of  the  tides, 

B<ttr  of  the  equator  as  100  to  101,  and  thence  must  make  the  axis  of  its  gravity,  and  conse- 

<^ten&inei  what  must  be  the  centrifugal  force  at  quently  that  of  its  revolution,  to  difier  from  the 

^  equator  to  give  the  earth  such  a  furni,  and  axis  of  the  oblong  spheroid,  if  the  earth  had  such 

^it  to  be  ^jths  of  gravity:  then,  by  the  rule  a  figure:  without  conside;ring  that  every  earth« 

^proportion,  if  a  centrifugal  force  equal  to  ^^^ths  quake  would  also  notice  an  equilibrium,  which 

^  gravity  would  make  the  earth  higher  at  the  once  lost,  could  never  be  recovered  again.    {PhiL 

eqoitor  than  at  the  poles  by  ft^th  of  the  whole  Transac.  No,  388.) 

^<^t  at  the  poles,  a  centrifugal  force  that  is         In   the  new  Petersborgh  Acts,  for  the  years 

^  |J,th  of  gravity  will  make  it  higher  by  a  pro-  n88  and  1789,  are  accounts  and  calculations  of 

P<mioiial  excess,  which  by  '*alculatioo  is  }J|«h  of  experiments  relative  to  this  subject  by  Mr.  Krafft. 

^c  height  at  the  poles;  and  thus  he  dihcovcred  These  experiments  were  made  at  diflfereut  times 

*hit  the  diameter  at  the  equator  is  to  the  Hiameter  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Rugsian  empire.    This 

^  the  poles,  or  the  axis,  as  230  to  22^.     But  this  gentleman  has  collected  and  compared  them,  and 

^'^potatioa  aupposes  the  earth  to  be  every  where  drawn  the  proper  conclusions  from  them :  thus 

y  mantfcrm  density ;  whereas  if  the  earth  is  more  he  infers  that  the  length  «  of  a  pendulum  that 

^ll^Moear  the  centre,  thco  bodies  at  the  poles  will  swings  seconds  in  any  given  latitude  X  and  in  a 

^Bore  attracted  by  this  additio'.ial  matter  being  teuiperatureof  10  degrees  of  Reaumur's  ihermome- 

*^^>Rr;  and  therefore  the  excess  of  tlie  semi-dia-  ter,  may  be  determined  by  this  equatiou  : 
yjttof  the  equator  above  the  semi-axis,  will  be        «=» 439  178  +  2*321  sine  %  lines  of  a  French 

••iftniit  According  to  this  priportion  betiveen  the  foot, 

^wo  diaineters, Newton  fart!ier  computes,  from  the  or  » as 3!)'0045  + 0*206  sine  *x,  in  English  inches, 

^^fertot  measures  of  a  decree,  that  tb*'  equatorial  in  the  temperature  of  53  of  Fahrenheit's  tbermo- 

'^^•iiieter  will  exceed  the  polar  by  S4  miles  and  J,  meter. 

U  opposition  to  the  deductions  of  Newton,         This  expression  nearly  agrees,  not  only  with  all 

^*'  ^sMoi>  both  father  and  son,  M.  Mairan,  the  experiments  made  on  tbe  pendulum  in  Russia, 

*^M  I.  Bernouilliy  attempted  to  prove  that  the  but  aho  with  those  of  Mr.  Graham  in  England, 

*^  Was  an  oblong  spheroid ;  and  many  positive  and  those  of  Mr.  Lyons  in  79^  5i/  north  latitude, 

'H'nioof  were  made  in  Cv/Utradiction  of  the  opi-  where  he  found  its  length  to  be  431*38  lines,     k 

llj^of  that  great  philosopher.    But  in  1735  two  also  shews  the  augmentation  ef  gravity  from  t(ie 

^  of  mathematiciaoi  were  employed,  one  equator  to  the  parallel  of  a  given  latitude  h :  for. 
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I  uTor  Ihe  gratity  DDilsTlhe^quatpr.U  for  dticei  to  a 

t ...dor  the  inili',  iii.il  y  tbr  that  uncltr  the  lati-  Iikcn    poiit 

tmle  li.  M-  Kr«m  finJs  /i',  A',  h'", 

u'[\  +  0'QC\S2a^siuc<'\)g;  and  theretote  G>c  the  LalfBUQ 

J-4K>52!)48g.  FtliBtsum, 

FiLim  (hii  pruparlion  of  gravity  under  iliflerent  that  we  ihil 
latttudci,  Ihr  Mime  aiitlior  infers  ttasl,  in  i^ase  th« 
fmlh  i>  ■  hoiDQ^eneoii]-  eHipnoiit,  iti  ab1sti:ai.-Fii  h'-f  A"- 

iomlhe,i,i  instead  of  ,1^  whithoughtl*  be  the  ^ 

irsult  ofthis  hypolhesii:  buton  tho  suppofilioa  n+*H 

that  the  earth  it  a  hetrreugcncoui  clli|i«iid,  he  .    ^         .,,         ,(0 

finds  its  oblateneia,  as  dtdiieed  from    "  ""       '" "'    "" 
jiecimeiilt,   to  be  ,^5  '''•'"^^  «F«m  with 


minlmutn  the  sum  of  Ihe  man  d 
vely,    »c    must     add    ttw   quanlilm 
tc.  until  iheit  turn  begint  to  iatI>M 
of  nil  thoie  qunntitiei:  that,  ciBid 
we  muit  dclermini:  r  in  tucb  auM 

r..,.'"„p 

1'"....*''     '^ZiP 

■C«) 

rcEuUiiig  from   Ihe   In«a^ 

reini-iit  of  tome  o 

the 

JfjteM 

•f   tht    meridla 

.      Tbia    cDufirtn 

Placp,  that,  if  lb 

b»- 

potb«i. 

of    the   earth's 

up,  then 

theory ,  Ihe  mea 

u.einem  of  deg,« 

.of 

litituOe 

■ttd    enperiinen 

s    »ith   the    pend 

lum. 

■11  agree  in  Iheii  remit  with  respect  to  th 

ob- 

laleDcsi 

of  the  earth.     S 

1783,  p 

n. 

Thed 

ifcrcnt  leiiglba  of 

differen 

latitudes  in  an;  aMiimeil  unit  of  t>iT 

duccd   I 

nUure,  and  to  tbe 

le™t 

rflhe. 

ea,  afford  anuthcr 

raeiiRs  of  apprep 

aling 

method  ai 

the  error  noihiiis  relatice  lu  the  leoglli  of  the  fO- 

duluoi  ithicb  corretponds  to  that  iif  Ihe  rqntlttM 

(O),  ofwhi.h  Ihe  llrd  member  equ si  Urn-    -'  - 

thatvaluoof  jr.      Then  we  ilnll  hare  a  b, 

of  the  niuHtiun    a  =  .A— Kj,      Lapla<.-v,  applfiif 

this  kinil  of  analfsii  lu  the  finecti  principal  A 

niinaiioiii  of  Ibe  Irnglh  oF  tbe  petiduluu  ia 

ferent  latitudes,  finds 

y  =  0  0055794.  . .  «-.0-99676. 
Now,  it  it  demonnrateil,  in  No.  34  of  the  M&a- 
uiqnc  C^leMe,  lunie  ii.  that  the  L-ampn 
eattli  It  eqnal  to  }  of  the  ratio  of  llie  reuUifa^ 
force  tr)  giBtiif  nifui  Ihe  value  of 
••eiHg  jl„  it  fglluws  ihot  1 


the 


Ihe  eiai't  figure  of  tbe  earth.  M.  U|>lar<i  haa 
lately  pvca  a  oicLhod  to  Hscerluin  the  i-Uijiae  ge- 
nerating Ihi!  terr^alrial  spheroid,  ta  that  the  1*0  _  _ 

following  conditions  1  hall  be  fulfilled;   lat.  That  '       33a-7B  ' 

ibeaum  of  the  errors  cnDOiilted  in  Ibe  nleasurBS  a  result  which  accunji  rrmarltably  vilhthrdtil 

from  the  second  pendulum  sbnil  be  nolliiag.     3.  ticltip  deduced  from  the  mrvurei  in  Fiaao  aa 

That  Ihe  cura  of  tbote  erron,  all  taken  poiilitelj,  at  the  cqunUir. 

Ihall  be  a  miuimum.  The  lengib  »  of  Die  reDtPsimal->econ<ri  ptirfi 

In  order  tn  this,  let  o',o",  a",  ic.  represent  Ihe  lorn,  expresMd  in  metrnfur  any  lalilada  L,iflH 

length  of  the  lecond'a  peailulnm ;  make  f ,  T,  V,  ably  to  the  above  comprrgiion,  ia 
etc.  the  unare*  of  Ihe  sioea  of  the  cot les ponding  m  n 

Itlitudcs;  and  suppose  that  tie  lengths  of   ibe  *=*>  .73M0a  +  0-     OWiOS  tinO- 

i«ndw|gin  are  c»iire«ed  by  the  formula  1**3,,         See  also  Ci*nn.de»  Terns,  an,  1816,p«.»M. 
Call-iig  «■,  .-,  »".  fie.  the  crors  of  the  observa-         ■'^«  'I'""  ""*  Bi""  «"""  idea  of  the  «ut]>Md 

tioDS,  ««  shall  have  the  following  equations:  S"'"i'f^'    '  "hi«l>  ""e  S.:">e  of  U«  —"•■  "^ 


Iced  from  actual  ineasurei 

e  earth  benn  ellipsoid  of  ri 


IF  these  equalinnt  be  added  together,  and  Ihcir 

equalion  of  Ilioso  menJian,  will  b 

nm  ditided  by  their  number  n,  we  shall,  by  niak- 

nV  +  *'''  =  ''''- 

g  Ihe  quotient  e^ual   tu  lero,   fwd  a   result  ot 

Tlieir  radius  of  .uriaiuie  R  will  b 

eipreiied  tj 

eform 

[,»_,.(.._  *.J]J 

e-A-.-Ky.     (B) 

«                   a«6            • 

Kh  is  tbe  condition  that  must  be  satisfied  when 

and  rcry  small  aicn  measured  on 

meridians  nnj 

tie  sum  of  the  errors  is  .olhins. 

be  cnnsiiletnl  .-is  appeitaining   to 

tbe  oseolMuij 

N.™  if  this  equation  be  suhtraeird  from  each 

cii-ole,  whose  radius  Is  R. 

Ihr 'qiialions  (A),   we  shall  obtain  new  equa- 

OhKeri-allons  make  known  the 

bscissa.;!'-! 

ons  of  the  following  form  ; 

we  may  dFauce  it  from  the  Utitiid 

f_y-,  =  x"                        UO) 

i/"-v"'y=-"'...ScJ 

diusdrawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
point  in  question   is  known:   for, 
tadiu',  and  f  ihi-  laliiude.  or  Ihe  a 

spheroid  10  lie 
naming  r  tW 
igte  formed  by 

Form  the  series  of  qitotlcnls  — , 
&r,  and  dispote  them  arcutding  ti 


Tbitdouf,  to  obtain  Ihe  value  of  y, 


''  ''  ,      .  ,       the  mmpi  fSkidn  of  the  spheroid  ;  and  it  aiy  bf 

order  they  corri'spond  with      considcrtd  as  a  vrry  small  tract' on    of  whi.h  sH 
'J?'-  powers  Mijierior  lo  Ibe   first  may  be  neilcdrJ- 
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If  o  were  notliing,  the  ellipsoid  would  become  a 
•pkcre,  andr  would  be  always  equal  to  a.  If 
thf9e  differ,  it  can  only  be  propoitiunally  to  the 
comprtrssion  of  tbe  ellipse ;  aiwl  consequently  the 
diffetence  will  always  be  very  small,  and  of  the 
ume  order  as  «.  But  the  radius  r  in  the  expres- 
sion of  R,  is  always  multiplied  by  a*—il*  or  by 
Oi\ :  thus,  provided  we  may  neglect  the  square 
of «,  it  is  unncceisary  td  have  regard  to  the 
diff/reoee  between  raad  a,  and  we  may  substitute  or,  finally, 
s  fur  r.    Thea  will 


e        l-»i»(l-3tin  V) 
V  l-«(l-3  8iQV)* 


an  equation  which  contains  no  other  unknown 
quantity  than  the  compression  a ;  and  which, 
as  the  terrestrial  ellipsoid  diflfcrs  so  little  frooi  a 
sphere,  may  be  still  farther  simplified,  by  expanding 
and  neglecting  the  square  of  a;  whence  we  hav« 

4r  - 1 — 3  •  (sin  «(p  -  fin  «f  0  ; 


f'-c' 


R> 


[aS— (i,!^^)  cos  *p] 
ab 


i 


3c'(siny-sin^)' 


Or,  lubsthnting  for  a  its  value,  and  retaining  oply 
frk  powers  of  «• 

(l  +  «asin»|j)» 

K«d • 

1-f  a 

Dereiopiug  the  numerator  of  this  expression  by 
the  binomial  theorem,  it  will  become 

«l-f3c»  sin*^+  flee, 
ltd  by  the  ordinary  division 

1 


1-f. 


1— a+&C. 


^^hese  two  expressions  being  multiplied  together, 
*ad  retaining  only  the  first  powers  of  a,  we  shall 
^▼e,  itltimatplyy 

R»&[l>-»(l~3sin3f)]. 

'5  lbi«  expression  the  only  variable  quantity  is 
*i^f.    If  tbe  compression  became  evanescent,  we 
•^eoM  have  R  »&,  the  meridians  would  become  cir- 
snd  all  the  radii  of  curvature  wnuld  be  re- 
vely  equal.     In  the  case  we  are  considering, 
differ  from  each  other  by  the  term  3ub  sin  *(p ; 
the  sine  of  the  angle  ;p,  which  is  the  lati- 
augments  r*onstanrly  from  the  eqnitor   to 
pole.      We  se«,    therefore,    that    the   radii 
cnrvature  go  on  increasing  in  the  same  direc- 
n  proportionally  to  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the 
•^uitude:  and  as  the  arcs  which  correspond  to  the 
^  namber  of  degrees  in  different  circles  are 

oporti'Nial  in  ieogth  to  the  radii  of  those  circle^*, 
follows  that  the  degrees  of  the  meridian  ang- 
likewke,  from  the  equator  to  tbe  pole,  in  tbe 
■•taeraiiii. 

Considering  now  the  arc  of  a  degree  measured 
^I>*o  the  spheroid  in  the  latitude  ^,  and  reprfsent- 
'■M»t  by  f,  R  being  the  radius  of  curvature, 
^^^  will  be  the  circumference  of  the  circle  of 
^^  tbe  arc  c  measures  a  degree.  We  shall 
*»«»«,  therefore, 

3C0c 
36(>tB2irR,  or  R«--— . 

2v 

*■*  the  preceding  equation  will  become, 

360c 

-— «^4  [I  -•  (1—3  sin  >^)]. 

7^  be  an  arc  of  another  degree  measured  in  la* 
^'^f'j  we  shall  have  in  like  manner 

36lk^ 

~-A[l-a(l-3sinV)]. 

^^^  these  equations,  member  by  member,  we 


This  formula  applied  to  the  degree  measored  at 
tbe  equator  by  Bouguer,  and  that  of  France  mea- 
sured by  Delambre  and  Mechain,  gives 

*''33* 

2r«3261443  toiaes,  a-38712d8  toisei  j 

and  a— 6  a> 9765  toitet. 

The  degree  measured  at  Quito,  with  the  degree 
measured  recently  in  Lapland  (ly^Svanbcrg,  givei 

a«>  -  '■    r .  The  compression  deduced  from  the 

309-4  *^ 

theory  of  gravity  as  applied  to  the  latest  obsenri^ 
tions  of  Burg,  Maskelyne,  &c.  is  a  «  ^  ^ , 
Svanberg*s  observations  compared  with  Boogner'a 


give    •  — 


334-295 


;  or,  allowing  for  refraction. 


agreeably  to  Prony's  method,  .         Svaiv- 

389*346 

berg's,  compared  with  the  degree  of  Delambre  and 

Mechain,  gives  a= -r.    This  degree,  con> 

'  *  307-406  *      ' 

pared  with  the  late  East  Indian  degree  of  Major 

Lambton,  gives  •  » .    The  most  proba- 

307' 167 

ble  compression  in  the  opinion  of  Svanbtrg,  is 

r—r  o>*  ^.  ;  which  he  obtains  by  a  diminution  of 
323         324  "^       . 

14  metres  from  the  degree  of  Peru,  an  augmentiu 
tion  of  2V"  to  that  of  India,  and  of  2"  to  the 
French  degree.  See  our  articles  Dioaaa  and 
Ellipticity. 

Mr.  Professor  Playfair,  in  vol.  v.  of  the  Bdin- 
bnrgh  Trans,  enters  into  the  enquiry  why,  consi« 
deriog  the  care  with  which  observations  have  been 
made,  they  do  not  agree  more  nearly  in  the  re- 
sults. Among  the  causes  of  this  inconsistency, 
besides  unavoidable  mistakes  and  the  imperfec- 
tions of  instruments,  the  professor  mentions  local 
irregularities  in  the  direction  of  gravity,  particu* 
iariy  those  occasioned  by  the  attraction  of  moonr 
tains.  **  There  are,*'  says  he,  *'  no  doubt,  situa- 
tions, in  which  the  measurement  of  a  small  arch 
might,  from  this  cause,  give  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture of  the  meridian  infinite,  or  even  negatht** 
Another  kind  of  local  irregularity  is  that  arising 
from  the  unequal  density  of  the  materials  under 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  not  far  from  it :  er- 
rors thus  produced  might  amount  to  10^  or  12*. 
And  this  cause  of  error  is  the  more  formidable 
not  only  because  it  may  go  to  a  great  extent,  but 
because  there  is  not  any  visible  mark  by  which  its 
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Mittenie  can  aW<y»  be  iliilirguiil.iil.     Th*  pre-  estth.  n.8krit40,flO0»MJiulni:  which  il  i<lh<w|kl 

fcMOr  iilio  jually  obsctrei,  tliiL  in  onlrr  to  >^oid  ia  the  numbrr  d^Iti mined  by  Anniuandtr. 

•nj  oKtrisI  error  in  (l«piiiiinine  the  figure  of  tlie  Thi^  resulls  of  mii.iy  (.(bet  nieauininpnO  in 

•arth,  the  nches  ineBsured  should  be  large,  con-  xipon  r<f  rd  ;    IVom  Ihe  mesn  of  all  whirt,  IM 

■ittini;  tafh  ol  seTersI  decrees,  ■•  an  frror  would  fidlowing  dimeniiuta  may  be  taken  u  actt  U< 

then  be  reridpred  inconiidcrablr,  by  bein;  ipread  tnith: 

out  oVfT  a  greater   intrrvaU     Wo   tefcr  to  Mr.  the  cirtumfinnce                  95000  oiilr*, 

Playfsir'i  papfrr  for  tome  ingeolout  forinulu  fur  the  dinmrtfr                        193Tj  milet, 

aicaitaimag  Ihe   proportion  of  the  eanli'i  stiei,  the  ii>pi-r[i<:ies                193944906  M)>iamii>ln, 

(roin  difTerent  kindi  ofudDiutiirameni.  The  read-  the  xolidlly             363930OCNIOOO  lubic  miln. 

•r  may  also  consult  bishop  Horiley'sTrafIt ;  Ro-  Alto  the  leai  and  niiknown  paiB  of  Ilie  rar\h,  br 

berlMMi'i  NaTifntion ;    the   papers  of  Wi  Ilia  mi,  a    meaiurement    of    the     beii    map-,    coatm 

Dalby,  »nd  Mudge,  inthe  PhilotophicalTianSK-  160539036    tqnare  niilei ;    Ihe    iiihabitnl  jwl' 

tioiii,  relalive  In  thr  Trigonometrical  Survey  i  Ni-  38933180:   of  *hich    Earope  cnhtaiiia  MMiU; 

cbolioni  Journal,  Not.  99,  31,  N.  S.  i  SiBiiber;,  Aaia,  1076G833;  Africa.  965iSMi  a>Nl  Amnn. 

^          "  "rtideiOperaliooafaileiieo  Lapponie,  &c.;  HI  10874.      If  the  earth  be  co»)idrred  u  a  ^W- 

'      ~       *        ~ roid,  the  axea  may  be  luted  ■!  abant  i^AJaBd 

--r  -     .       . 7971  milei  riBpeetively. 

,  ._ _..inievenil  or*hichlheprincl-  The   lerraqneoul   globe  ii  diMing«ubri  i*" 

pal  geodeiic  operation*  and  analytic  fDrmula  are  three  porta  or  regions,  vit,  Irt,  Tb«  ealitailpBt 

B*plttined  with  coniiderable  pertpieuily.  or  tiii.t,  being  that  from  Which  le^elaliU)  tpiUf 

Chaigt)  oftht  EarlA.— Mr.  Boyle  suipecti  that  and   an[niBlt  are  iionriibed.     *1,  Tl«  miiUI',  -( 

there  are  grtal,  tliough  ilow,  internal  ehaoges  in  inlcmirdiale  part,  whivh  i»  poumjiaed  by  ^miK 

tlie  mais  of  the  earth,     tie  ar^uei  from  tlie  va-  extending  farther  than  humao  labotir  vier  yrt  f- 

rieliei  obieived  in  the  change   of  the  magnetic  netraled.     3d, The  internal  or  ftnlral  {Hit.a*"''^ 

needle,  and  from  the  obaervsd  changeiin  the  tern-  ia  utterly  unknoan  to  oa,  though  by  nianj  uthon 

peralufEOfcrimatea.    But  as  to  tlie  latter,  there  i<  tnppoiL-d  of  a  magnetic  nature;  hy  uthcf  >.  >  man 

reniOn  lo  doubt  that  he  could  not  hare  diariet  of  or  sphere  of  lire  ;  hy  utbert,BU  abynoreuHeciHn 

the  weatlier  sufficient  to   direct   hii   judgment,  of  Balers,  lurroiindcd  by  Ihe  attnta  of  laribi  la* 

Boyle's  Works  abr.voLi,  p.  iM,  fcc.  by  others,  a  l.ollow,  empty  ipace,  inhabitni  U 

Magntlim^llH  EorM.— The  notiunoftbc  mag-  aoimsif,  that  hate  their  sun,  muuii, plaafls, iri 

netiim  of  the  earth  was  itsrrrd  by  (iilbert;  and  other  conicuieDcei  wilhio  the  umc     But  ntkoi 

Boyle   aupposes  magoetic  efflmia   moving  from  ditide  the  bodf  of  the  globe  iiilo  two  paib,  lu. 

one  pole  to  the  olbei.     Sec  his  Works  abr.  tul.  i.  the  extirnal  pari,  called  Lh«  eortti,  iocludi^lU 

p.  385.  990.  iutenial,  which  Ihey  call  Ihe  oueleua,  bei^  J  > 

Or.  Knight  alto  Ihinki  that  the  earth  maybe  different  nature  from  the  fonner,  ana  twiiaaull? 

considered  ai  a  great  loadstone,  whose  magiielical  Bre,  water,  or  more  probably  by  ■  cowiidw** 

parUarediaputedidaiery  Irregularmnnocri  and  portion  of  melali,  as  II  ha*  been  fnnlrf,  by  oIb- 

that  Ihe  aiiuth  pole  of  the  eatth  ii  analog'iui  lo  laiion,  Ihat  the  mean  deniiiy  of  the  wbul*  rtitba 

the  north  pole  in  magneta,  that   ia,  the  p"le  by  near  duuhle  the  deiiiily  of  cmimun  alsoc    !ca 

which  the  nagnetical  rtreun  enl«rt.    Gee  M40-  Hultoa'adtletmiDMion  uTit,  niiloitTfaM.  tTn^ 

IrfTand  MaoKETiial.  p.  7II. 

He  iibiertec,  that  all  Ihe  phenomena  allemling  The  exlcmal  part  of  Ihe  cKibe  cither eihibik 

thedirectionoftheneedle,  inihffrrentpariB  ofltie  iniqualitici,  as  moiinlnini  and  lalleysi  uf  <t  » 

earth,   in  great   measure   corrta|iond    with  what  plane  and  level;  iir  dogin  chauueli,  Aii.u(e<,tii^ 

tiappeos  to  a  needle,  when  placed  u]ion  n  large  j(c,  tur  rivers,  lakea,  arai,  Jke.    The!«  ineqaaliin 

diapositiona  of  Ihe  magnetical  parlf.  with  irapect  have  ariieu  frum  a  rupture  or  subvetkioit  ol  lU 

to  each  other,  and  consider  the  snuib  pole  of  Ihe  earth,  by  Ihe  foiceiitheruf  Itie  ■ublnraBeuaafai' 

earth  ai  a  north  pole  irith  regard  to  innginliim.  or  tvilers.     In  this  part  ul  the  eaith  there  apfi 

The  earth  might  become  magnetical  by  Ihe  iron  tatiuus  atiata,  auppoatd  Ihe  teilimrDla  otaeia' 

ores  it  contains,  for  all  iron  ores  are  capable  uf  flouda;   the  walen  uf  which,  being  repkte  nl 

DUgnetiam.     It  is  true,  the  globe  might  nilwiih'  nialtcrs  ul  divers  kinds,  as  they  dried  op,  oeuaa' 

ataiiding  have  remained  nnmagnelical.uiilesi  some  thmugh,  iloinulled  these  dillcreat  D>tlen,>ki(« 

Cauae  bad  eitited  capable  of  making  that  repel-  in  time  barleued  inlostiataof  stone,  sandinoli 

lenl  matter  producing  maguetiam  move  in  a  stream  day.  Uc.     SeeGtOLOCT. 

through  the  earth.  M-iliunifiht  Eailk. — It  it  nowunircnallyaCiH^ 

Mapiituje  and  CtmtitMtim  (f  Ikt  Eartti. — This  thai,  Ueiiaes  Ihe  snull  motion  of  the  earth  •kn* 

bai  been  variously  determined   by  different  au-  cauKs  the  precesaiou  of  Ihe  e i|uinaieB,  (be  t*n> 

tliors,  both  ancient  and  raodem.     The  usual  way  haa  two  zreat  and  independent  mutiotii;  n>.  it> 

baa  been,  to  mtaiure  the  length  of  ime  degree  of  one  by  viiirh  it  turna  roand  it*  oh-d  axit,  u>  Ika 

the  meridian,  and   malliply  it   by  360,    fur  the  apace  uftweniy-fburboun  neatly,  ami  cuasafUa 

wlu,l,.iirrumffi(i.cf.    (Sec  DsoHlE.)     Dioircnca  eontinnal  succeas^un  of  cluv  ai.d   niihl  ;  tat  0* 

L...!     -Ml.:..;-    ,-.  <].i.t  Aoaaimandcr,  a  scholar  other  an  abaoluU'  ti,..i  -  .    .r    ■!.,■     :     niuia>> 

(>'                                      iiiiMit  bid  yean  before  the  large  orUtt  about  il                                       ii.mu" 

of  the  orcumrirence  of  Ihe  sea  and  land  ;  and  it  alRayspar^iircl  to  iUiH,  mclined  in  Ihe  samcaaF*' 

oeema  his  mcaauie  was  uaed  by  the  succeeding  to  its  path,  and  by  ih»t  meaoa  cau^lp^  the  tint- 

(See  Ebitosthinks.)     Aristotle,  at  the  end  of  winter.                         '                '                   '              ' 

lili.  i>.  De  Ctclo,  aaya,  the  mathematicians  who  It  ii  uidci  d  Irne  lh.it,  as  lo  scnw,  the  »nk 

iiiive  attcinpted   to  measute  the  ciicuit  (.f  tbu  apiKuia  tu  be  tlxcd  in  th*  centie,  witb  ibi  ■«  • 
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vUnif  and  bcareiiiii  mofing  roond  it  every  day ;  potite  leaion  of  tbe  year,  more  of  the  footberA 

and  such  doubllcvt  would  be  considered  at  the  |>arUy  thus  sbewinf  all  tbe  ?arieties  of  teatoni, 

true  natare  of  the  motions  in  tbe  rude  ages  of  springt  summer,  autumn,  and  winter.    See  Sia- 

mankind,  as  they  are  ttlU  by  the  rude  and  un-  so  mi. 

lenraed.     Rut  to  a  thinking  ami  learned  mind,  tbe        Tbe  direction  of  tbe  earth's  motion,  in  its  orbit, 

contrary  will  soon  appear.     We  shall  not  adduce  is  upward  in  tbe  momiug,   westward  at  iHton, 

many  arirainenti  io  sup|Kirt  of  tbu  position.    It  is  downward  in  tbe  ereoing,  and  eastward  at  mid« 

manifest^  from  constant  oltspnrat ion,  that  either  ni^bt.    Therefore*  if  a  body  were  projected  from 

the  earth  is  at  rert,  and  all  the  heavenly  bodies  its  surface  to  arrive  at  the  sun,  it  must  not  be  to- 

perform  their  revolutions  daily  in  circles  parallel  wards  his  disk,  for  its  motion  would  then  be  com* 

to  each  other,  their  sereral  centres  fisUimp  in  tbe  pounded  with  tbe  annual  motion  of  the  earth.' 

nxi»  of  tbe  earth  or  heavens  ;  or,  that  the]«  celes-  But  if  a  ball  were  projected  eastwards  at  noon,  up 

tial  bodies,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  are  at  rest,  wards  in  tbe  eveninif,  or  weatward  at  midnight^ 

and  tba  earth  revolves  daily  attout  one  of  its  dia*  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  of  the  earth  in  ita 

meters  as  an  auf.    But  that  the  first  of  these  is  orbit|  it  would  be  at  rest  in  tbe  solar  system,  and 

bighly  improbable,  may  be  thus  shewn :   Both  the  the  mtb  would  inunadiately  abandon  it.    Upon 

tlieory  and  practice  ot  maebanics  teach  us,  that  the  earth's  return  a  year  afterwards,  it  would  meet 

forces  are  directed  to  some  central  bo<ly  on  which  with  tbe  body  at  rest,  were  it  not  for  tbe  sun's  at* 

they  physically  depend ;  that  tbe  forre  of  gravity  traction  ;  but  by  its  force,  tbe  bail  would  in  about 

df«rea<es  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distancea  64{  days  foil  into  the  body  of  the  sun.    {WmUeff 

from  iu  centre ;  and  that  when  various  bodies  in  CelttiM  Comfmrnm^  p.  13.) 

a  system  revolve,  their  motiona  are  performed        Agiofikt  £mrtk,'^-Oa  this  subject  there  bavw 

•boot  their  common  centre  of  gravity :  tbe  hea-  been  many  diflerent  opinions,  and  many  warm 

veniy  bodies  are  at  widely  diifon^nt  disUncH^s  from  disputes.    Aristotle  thought  tbe  earth  was  eternal  } 

tbe  earth  (varying  from  about  forty  millions  of  and  Parmeiiides,  Pjrtbnguras,  and  the  Chaldcatts, 

miles,  to  an  almost  infinitely  greattr  distance);  were  of  tbe  aama  opinion:  but  tbe  generality  of 

and  all  these  bodies,  on  this  supposition,  mu»t  philosophers,  as  well  as  divines  and  bistoriaoi, 

move  roond  tbe  earth,  or  its  axis  produced,  in  have  alwajra  held  an  origin  of  K ;  tlmugh  where  to 

twenty-four  hours ;   and,  besides  this,  the  fixed  fix  that  origin,  is  tbe  difficulty.     Tba  di&rant 

•tars,  as  appears  by  tbe  precession  of  the  eqnt-  systems  of  tba  chronology  of  tba  Greeks,  thn 

Boxes,  have  another  motion  round  the  axis  of  the  Egyptbns,  tbe  Jews,  tba  Hebrew  text,  and  thn 

•diptic  in  about  SdO^  years :  so  that,  if  the  earth  Septuagint  v<Tsion  of  Scaliger,  of  Pesron,  of  sir 

be  fixed,  an  innumerable  multitude  of  borlies  (for  Isaac  Newton,  Uc,  to  my  nothing  of  tbe  Chinate 

Mich  telescopic  observations  shew  the  stars  to  he)  annals,  leave  the  point  much  embarratsed* 
•re  daily  moved  arith  wonderful  rapidity  by  forces        Some  have  proposed  to  trace  up  the  aoUquitjf 

directed   to   innumeratile    imaginary  points  on  of  the  earth,  by  an  ol>servation  of  the  saltncss  of 

wbich  they  cannot  posvibly  depend;  and  those  the  sea;  others,  by  obaerving  the  elevation  of  tba 

forces  mu»t  increase  exactly  io  proportion  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  tba  growth  of  ita  strata.  Bet 

distance  from  the  imaginary  centres,  or  they  can-  these  metlKxls  must  from  their  nature  be  very 

not  all  revolve  in  tbe  same  time;  this  is  directly  precarious  and  ooaatisfictory.    Others,  again,  at 

contradictory  to  the  established  laws  of  motion  Rccnpero,  sugcest  an  argument  for  the  very  great 

and  gravity,  and  is,  therefore,  injidmi«sil>le.  7*his  age  of  the  earth,  from  observations  on  the  lava  oC 

u  sufllcient  to   prove  the  reality  of  the  earth's  iBtna :  iHit  sir  W.  Hamilton  proves  very  clearly 

diurnal  motion;  and  as  lo  the  annual  motion,  that  this  kind  of  argument  is  follacioua. 
the  discovery  of  the  aberration  of  light  establishes        The  French  have  fiHind  in  Egypt,  on  some  an* 

tbia  point  beyond  controversy.  cietit  monuments,  diflerent  figures  of  the  nodiac. 

The  nature  and  efiecis  of  the  earth's  diurnal  which,  supposing  them  to  be  originally  fonned 

location  are  traced  out  under  the  word  Diurnal,  when  the  heavens  bad  a  corresponding  poaitioo. 

Bet  while  the  eaith  is  thus  turning  on  iu  axis,  it  tended  to  give  to  the  earth  a  much  higher  origin 

ia  at  tbe  same  time  carried  by  its  proper  motion  than  our  received  chronolofy  attributes  to  it.  Ac- 

in  its  orbit  round  the  »uu,  as  one  of  the  planets,  cording  to  some  philoeopbers,  we  must  go  back 

namely,  between  tbe  orbits  of  Venus  and  Mars,  from  tbe  present  period  15,(N)U  years;  and  even 

having  the  orbits  of  Venus  and  Mercury  within  its  than  we  shall  only  arrive  at  the  time  in  which  the 

own,  or  between  it  and  the  sun,  in  the  centre,  and  figures  of  the  xodine  were  oontrived  :  but  tbe 

those  of  Mars,  Jupiter,  Satnm,  foe,  without  or  world  may  haYe  undergone  many  pieviout  revo 

above  it;    which   are  therefore  called   superior  lutiona. 

planet! ,  and  the  others  the  inferior  ones.    This  is        With  all  the  semblance  of  sagacity  and  tmth 

called  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth,  beeaute  it  is  wbich  accompanies  this  mode  of  argument,  nothing 

performed  in  a  year,  or  fltij  days  6  hours  nearly ;  can  be  more  unphilosophical  than  the  ioforence. 

or  rather  365  days,  6  honrs,  forty-nine  minutes.  Is  it  not  an  admitted  fact,  that  one  of  the  first ef* 

from  any  equinox  or  soUtice  to  the  same  again,  forts  ofa»tronomers,  afler  their  aeiance  had  attain* 

making  the  tropical  year;  but  from  any  fixed  ed  a  certain  degrae  of  perfection,  was  to  draw  front 

etar  to  the  same  again,  as  seen  from  the  sun,  in  it  nuch  modes  of  arrangement  and  calcuhition  aa 

965  days, 6  hours,  9  minutes,  which  is  called  the  mitht  be  useful  in  adjusting  the  current  time; 

aidereal  year.   Thcfigureof  this  ort>it  is  elliptical,  and  that  the  period  from  wbieh  they  snppoaed 

having  the  sun  in  one  focus,  the  mean  distance  their  account  to  set  out  was  in  a  great  measure  ar^ 

bdnf  about  95  millions  of  miles.    This  anaual  bitrary,  depending  on  the  multiplication  of  cydea 

■notion  b  so  performeil,  that  the  earth's  axis  is  iato  each  other,  counting  backward  from  any  posi- 

every  where  perallel,  or  in  tbe  same  direction  in  tion  of  tbe  heavenly  bodies  in  tbe  then  cnrrent 

•very  pert  of  tbe  orbit ;  by  which  means  it  hap-  age,  to  tbe  period  in  which  these  bodies  (accoiding 

pens,  that  at  one  time  of  the  year  the  sun  enlight-  to  their  tables)  most  have  stood  in  a  position  fit- 

•na  moft!  of  tbe  north  polar  partf ,  and  at  the  op-  ting  the  purpit^e  tliey  had  in  view  ? 
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fitedl  alkaTios,  and  teem  to  form  the  oonnectinK  is  applied  to  cnib»*  claws,  &e.  which  art  ct)- 

>k  bet«i*fn  theae  and  the  pn>per  earths.   They  cmreouB  earth,  and  obtained  from  the  aninui 

o  ilitfciiigui«lied  by  the  property  of  firing  agreen  kingdom. 

ioor  to  Tegetable  blues,  and  of  neutralitinK  Karth  (Bolar).     SeeBoLE. 

id^     Proper  earths  on  the  cootrary,  do  not  Earth  (Hcary).     See  BARTnt. 

■^ ISdi****' *"***"' '*"^*"'*""''*^"*''^  Earth  (Jaoan).    See  Catechu. 

TJvLIS!^'                   * II     J  \-j  Earth   (Mineral  calcareous).    Calcnreout 

'iHl::rZ!:T^?ZlrZ^^^^  -^^•  -^ich  are  obtained  froa.  U.  mineral 

-««ia»orchemic;i  earths  would  then  be  thus  cha.  J"«gJom.  as  stalactites,  spars,  and  uiarhlw. 

-letarfaed.    They  are  infusible,  and  insohible  in  f^*  ^^ "»  «»  applied  in  opposition  to  those  ob- 

^"Hor,  and  have  neither  Uite  nor  smell  :  they  ex-  Uined  from  animals. 

^-^WCaeilber  ncid  nor  alkaline  characters:  they  Earth  NUT.     See  Pi C  VUT. 

"•iMbine  vhh  acids, and  with  alkalies  either  pure  Earth    (Settled).      Terra  sigiliaia.    Little 

'^  carfaooated  :  they  hare  no  action  on  metallic  cakes  of  bolar  earths,  which  are  stamped  with 

•«ttaanoes,and  are  incapable  of  assuming  the  re-  impressions.    They  were  formerly  in  high  e^ 

^vfllaefDrm.  timation  as  absorbents,  but  now  fallen  into 

A  considerable  stir  was  made  a  few  years  ago  in  disuse 

!lrS%'^-i?'f  "S"^."*^"??""^''^'*!.*^  EAixH,  in  iporting  laiiKoage :  •  fox  beating 

^  2[J?t^'  ■"'.**•  "•  *''''"TJ?K'"ii^**"'*.L*  »»«  l'»r'"e'«  wflen  huntej,  and  taking  refug^ 

:-*tS^^d""*^rS  ra^^SiSr  -ndlr  ^.und.  i.  .aid  u>  have  ear.hed,lr  _^Z 


Xfco chemists  first  mentioned  took  a  small  quan-  **? f *J"V.    ^""r  ""^  -^^^  1"}?S •'^  ""J*^   ? 

aiay  of  any  earth,  barytas  for  eaimple,  andharing  old  chalkpiu,  formuig  such  different  channels 

it  up  with  a  little  water  and  charcoal,  ^^^  raniihcaiions  amidst  the  roots  of  trees  in 

1  it  on  the  inside  of  a  Hessian  crucible ;  the  woods  and  coppices,  that  it  is  imiiossible  to  diic 

was  then  filled  with  powdered  charcoal,  the  animal  out  of  them  ;  but  where  there  is 

at  the  top  of  all  was  placed  a  layer  of  bune  the  least  probability  of  success,  it  is  never  nv 

;  a  cover  being  then  luted  on,  the  cmcible  was  linquished  ;  upon  the  principle,  that  the  hounds 

— I  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  a  blast  are  entitled  to  blood  after  a  good  cha«e. 

,  in  which  it  was  heated  almoft  to  a  state  EA'HTHBOARD.  i.  The   boani    of   the 

«f  pasty  fusion.      When  the  contents  of  the  cru-  p|o„^h  that  shakes  off  the  earth  {Mortimer). 

fSr  J!!5Ili"T1?''  **l!i.  ^*/^k"  *""  [r'** JU  EA'RTHBORN.  a.   (earth  and  /•om.)   I. 

part  melted  with  the  earth  of  the  crucible,  and  n,.„»  ^r  .u- -^-.k  .    ««».;»...^.,.   iij^^\      a 

CDrtahiing  from  two  to  four  per  cent,  of  b.itUe  «^'">  of  the  earth      terrigenous   (Prior).     2. 

pMalUcglohulei,which  were  supposed  to  have  oh-  ,??/T*T?UD/rnvri*         r      sL      a    i       j. 

ffwted  from  adecomposition  of  part  of  the  barytes.  „  *^  *V .    "f  ^  ^  ^  "'  ^'  V^'T"  *^._  *^?^;) 

These  globules,  however,  on  analysis  by  Klaproth,  fastened  by  the  pressure  of  the  earth  (A'Aiii:- 

proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  pbospburet  of  'peart). 

iron ;  the  metallic  part  drwbtless  originating  from  EA^KTHEN.  a.  (from   earth,)     Made  of 

the  iron  contained  in  the  earth  of  the  crucible,  and  earth  ;   made  of  clay  (/ft/Afns). 

the  phosphorus  from  the  bone  ash  by  means  of  Earthiw-ware,     for     the     process      of 

the  charcoal.    That  this  is  the  true  explanaf.on  of  makin<{,  see  PoTTERY. 

iha  appearance  is  evident  from  another  exprri-  EA'R THFLAX.  J.  (earth  and^o*.)  A  kind 

»ent  of  Klaproth ,  in  which  he  repeated  the  process  of  fi  brous  fossi  I  ( fFoodward). 

of  Raprecht,  only  ^"bfti* ««*«!?•  porcelain  for  a  EA'RTIIINESS.  t.  The  quality  of   con* 

Ifcasian  crucible;  but  the  earth  of  this  crucible  taininii  earth  •  sroisness 

ooataioed  no  iron,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  t?  A/ii'rriff'fvr"       /rl._       jl  x  a     •   u-u* 

•ppcs«mce  of  meullic  globules  iu  the  barytes  E  A^R  Hi  LI  N  G.  i.  (from  f  ar/A.)  A  n  iiihabi. 

which  it  conUined.    Further,  the  experiment  was  ^"^  ''^^^  «»"'V5  »  «»<*'«**  i  «  P<»'  »«*'  ««»• 

again  repeated  in  a  Hessian  tTucilile,  only  leaving  ^^^,  ^  SSI?!???**^'      ^                          ^t     .^ 

out  the  barytes,  and  the  globules  made  their  ap-  EA'RTHLY.  a.  (from  corM.)  1.  Not  hea. 

pcanmoeas  plentifully  as  when  the  barytes  was  Tenlj^mean;  vile;  sordid  (Milton).  8.  B^ 

pieaeat;  longina^only  to  our  preMnt  state ;  not  spiritual 

•7               ...                   I.   •       I  (Hooker).    3.  Corporeal;   not  mental  (A>pe). 

^r      k^u''  i!?  ""l"^"*'^'  ^"*  '*^'*'^^'^  EARTHQUAltE.  in  natural  history,  a  ve- 

pf  whKrh    this  science  is  com|Xised  :   divided  hement  shake;  or  agitation  of  some  considerable 

into  different  orders  and  ^nera,  according  to  place  or  part  of  the  earth,  from  natural  cause*,  at- 

Kbe  different  systems  of  different  mineralo|<ists.  tended  with  a  terrible  noise  like  thunder,  an<l  fro- 

Ifi  the  original  system  of  Linn^us,  they  merely  qoently  with  an  eruption  of  water  or  fire,  or  else 

form  an  order  of  the  class  fossils ;  but  inis  is  the  of  smoke  or  winds. 

Mllv  system  in  which  they  are  thus  introduced  ;  Earthquakes  are  the  greatest  and  most  formi- 

md  in  Gmellin*s  improvement  of  the  Linn6in  dablephspnomena  of  nature.    Aristotle  and  Pliny 

imiURment,  which  is  that  we  have  preferred  distinguish  two  kinds  with  respect  to  the  manner 

ID  foBow,  they  are  restored  to  their  common  J^ .^«  J*'*^^  ^«-  a.t^or  •«">  a  pulse  :  the  fint 

rmnk.     See  Mi  her  a  loot.  being  hcwiontal.    in  alternate  vibrations,  con<. 


En^bDd,  Scotland,  and  many  other  places.         Historians  and  philosophers  relate  numerous 

Sl«  Alum  BIT.  instances  of  the  dreadful  and  various  eflecta  of 

Eamtb  (Animal  calcareous).    This  term    caithqaakett   from  wh^  we  thaUl  laK^^  ^^^^^ 


EARTHQUAKES.  

Iwo.     The  fint   i»  the   d«criptiori  of   the  mrlh-  the  ihnrp,  but  slmo't  terrified  oul  of  my  ra* 

(|i>nkcnt  Calabria,  in  the  yeiu  1638;  it  happened  did  not  imrch   lon;i  h^re,  nil  I  found  the  ba 

whilit  the  cekbrDlCJl  father  Kircher  was  un  hii  u'hich  I    bad   landed;   and  my  compaDkn* 

joiirupy  to  visit  mount  £tnij  and  we  !< hall  pre-  irbofstcrrurswrre  even  greater  than   oiitx. 

•ait  the  account  in  hia  language.  meeting  wan  not  of  that  kind,  oherc  every  o 

"  Having  hired  a  baat  (ujis  he),  id  companit  desiroiu  of  telling  hii  own  happy  ew-ape  :  i 

with  f'lur   morp  [two  frian  of  the  orilur  of  St,  all  silence,  and  n  gloomy  dretid  of  im(Mi 

PnnEia,  aiid  t't-ouicalRrs),  we  launched  fioni  the  terron. 

harlmur  of  Mcisina.iu  Sicily;   ami  arriTCri,  the  "  l.eBringihii«E3tof deaoUtion, 

■.■me  day,   at  the  promontory  of  Peluru".    Our  our  Toyage  alone   tlie  coaat  i  nnd 

riettiiution  wan  ftir  the  city  of  EuphctDia,  In  Ca>  nme  to  Rochetta,  where  He  Inndad 

Idbria  1   where  we  had  some  bniiiie»i  to  Iraniaet,  earth  ilill  continued  in  Tioleot  agiiuiotn.     doi 

■iid  where  we  designed  lo  la'ry  for  (omo  time,  wa  had  n-arcely  arrived  at  our   inii,  wh-n  we  «« 

However,  Pcosiileoce  teemed  willing  to  cru»  our  once  more  oblicEed  to  return  tu  tbe  boai ;  anil,  it 

denign  I    for  we  were  Obligeil  to  continue   three  aboat  half  an  hour,  we  uw  the  greater  part  ufll<« 

dayt  at  Pelonif,  on  account  of  the  weather;  and  town, mid  the  inn  at  which  ««  bad  set  Bp,d«ibe4 

though  vt  ofren  put  out  to  »ea,  jet  we  were  as  to  the  (irouod,  and  burying  the  inhabitants  hewal* 

often  driven  back.     At  lengtli,  waried  with  the  the  ruins. 

delay,  we  rekolvcd  to  prosecute  our  voyage ;  and,  "  In  thia  mannR'  proceeding  on*>ril  is  <nt 

■tlhough  the  sea  leeniBd  more  than  uiually  ngi-  little  vessel,  finding   no  safety   at   lartd.  and  yd, 

latcd,  we  veutured  forward.   The  Rulph  of  Cha-  from  the  umallness  of  out  boat,  having  but!  very 

rybdlj,  which   we   approached,   (eemed  whirled  danmmus  cuutinuauce  at  lea,  weat  length  tindol 

rDOnd  in  such  a  manner,  at  to  forma  vast  hollow,  at  Lopizium,  a  esstleroidway  between  Tropmaad 

verging  to  a  point  in  the  centre.     Proceeiling  on-  EupltBmia,  the  city  to  which,  as  I  aaid  b«fiRi*t 

ward,  and  turning  my  eyet  to  ^tna,  1  iiw  it  cast  were  huund.     Here,  wherever  1  turned  my  rT<S 

fnrth    large  volumes  of    fDVoke,  of  mountainous  nothing  but  icenea  uf  ruin  and  horror  appeared) 

liiFs,  which  Pulirrly  covered  the  iiland,  and  blot-  towns  and  catlles  levelled  to  the  ground  ;  Scpini- 

ted  out  the  very  shnrei  from  my  view.     Thi<,tO-  halo, though al  niily  miles  distance,  belchingtitlli 

gethei  with  Ihc  dreadful  nuiec,  and  the  iulphurous  flsDies  in   an  nnuiual  manner,  and  with  a  Boiif 

stench  which    was  strongly  perceived,  filled  me  which  t  could  distinctly  liear.     But  my  atiectno 

with  apprchensioiiii  that  lume  more  dreadful  ca-  was  qoickly   turned  from  more  remote  lo  conb- 

Umity  wos  impending.     The  sea  itself  seemed  to  gnous  danger.    The  rambling  tuuiid  of  an  *p- 

wcara  verr  Uniitual  appearance  :  tbeywhobave  pruaching  earlhqualce,which  we  by  this  tinewn* 

teen  a  lake  m  a  violent  shower  of  rain,  covered  alt  grown  acquainted  wiUi.alanned  ut  for  the  irast 

over  wi'h  babbles,  will  conceive  some  idea  of  its  quence ;  it  every  moment  scetned  to  gm  kwdw, 

agitation*.     My  turpiise   was  increased,  by  tin  ami  lo  approach  rearer-     The  place  on  whkk  w 

catmnesiandicrenityofthewealhrT;  not  a  breeze,  tiood  now  began  to  shake  most  dreadfully,  sglbst 

nut  a  cloud,  which  might  be  suppoted  to  put  all  being  unable  to  tlund,  my  companions  and  f  tHflt 

uature  thus  into  motion.     I  therrfore  ivsriicd  my  hold  of  whatever  shnib  grr<x  next  to  ns,  and  np- 

cumpanions,tbalanearthi|iiflliewBF  approaching;  polled  onrtelvcs  in  that  manner, 

and  after  some  lime,  making  for  the  shore  with  all  "  After  some  time,  this  violent  pamnysa  ees*- 

passible  dilipence,  we  landed  at  Tropaa.  bappy  ing,  we  again  stood  up,  in  order  to  pnxecaK  o" 

and  tlmnkful  for  having  ficnped  the  threatening  voyage  lo  Euphwmio.  which  lay  wilhm  iit^i.    1" 

•langcn  of  the  sra.  tbe  mean  time,  vhile  we  were  preparing  for  itx 

"  Biitour  triumphs  at  land  were  of  short  dura-  purpose,  I  turned  my  eyes  towards  the  city,  bat 

tionj  for  we  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  Jesuits'  could  see  only  a  frightful  dark  cloud,  thai  se«»td 

college  in  thai  city,  when  our  ears  were  stunned  to  lest  upon  the  place.       This  the  raon  sorprixd 

with  a  horrid  sound  resembling  that  of  an  infinite  us, at  the  weather  wasso  very  serene.   We  walled, 

number  of  chariots  driven  fiercely  forward  [   the  therefore,  lilt  tbe   cloud  hid  pasted  away :  ihta 

wheels  rattling,  and   the  thongs  cracking.     Soon  turning  to  look  for  the  city  it  was  totally  Mat 

after  this,  a  mostdreadfnl  earthquake  ensued;  so  Wonderfiilto  tell !    nothing  but  a  dismal  and  pi- 

that  the  whole  tract  upon  which  we  itood  seemed  trid  lake  was  seen  where  it  stood.     We  looM 

t  >  vibrate,  as  if  w«  werejn  tbe  scale  of  a  balance,  about  lo  Rod  tome  one  that  couM  tell  nt  of  iuis4 

that  continued  wavering.     This  motion,  however,  cataitrophe,  but  coald  see  no  person.     All  wathe- 

suongrcw  mnre  violent;   and  being  no  longer  ab)e  come  a  melancholy  solitude  i   a  scene  of  hidita' 

to  keep  my  iegi,  I  was  thrown  prostrate  npon  the  desolation.     Thus  proceeding  pensively  along,  n 

^.-round.     In  the  mean   time,  the    rmiverul  rain  quest  of  some  human  being  thai  could  gin  ai  s 

Touod  me  redoubled  my  amazement.    The  ciub  little  information,  we  at  length  taw  ■  boy  sUtrt; 

of  falling  houses,  tbe  tattering  uf  towers,  and  the  by  the  shore,  and  appearing  st'ipiflcit  wiib  teif. 

groans  of  the  dying,  all  contributed  lo  raise  my  Of  him,  tbereFore,  we  inquired  concerning  theM 

terror  and  despair.     On  every  aide  of  me,  I  saw  of  the  city  ;  but  he  could  not  he  prevailed  oa  M 

nothing  hut  a  scene  of  roin;  and  ganger  threaten-  give  us  an  answer,     We  entreated  him,  withe^oy 

log  wherever  I  should  dy.    I  commended  myseli  expresiion  of  tenderness  and  pity,  to  tellM;  bil 

to  God.atmylastgreatrefuge.     Atthathour.O  hit  senses  were  quiu  wrapt  up  in  Ibe  c«otrB^ 

how  vain  was  everytublunary  luppiness!  wealth,  t ion  of  the  danger  he  had  escaped.       \t'e  ofcn 

hononr,  empire,  wisdom,  all  mere  useless  louudt,  him  some  victuals,  but  be  seemed  to  loath  the  ii(l>t- 

and  as  empty  as  the  bubbles  in  tbe  deep  '.    Just  We  still  persisted  in  our  offices  of  kindness ;  bat 

tianding  on  the  threshold  of  eternity,  nothing  but  he  only  pointed  to  tbe  place  of  the  city,  like  at* 

God  was  my  pleiiure  ;  nnd  ihe  nearer  I  approach-  out  of  bit  senses;  and  then  running  up  into  Ike 

ed  J  only  loved  him  ihe  more.     After  tome  time,  woods,  was  never  beard  of  after.     Such   was  tJ* 

however,  findioj;  that  I  remained  unhurt,  amidst  fate  of  the  ciiy  of  Euphamia :   and  at  we  eoati- 

Ihc  general  concussion.  I  resolved  to  venture  for  nued  our  melancholy  course  alont;  tbe  ihor*.^ 

tafet;  ;  spd  runoiog  at  fast  as  |  caulJ,  I  twcbed  whole  cpast,  for  the  tp^ce  of  t*D  b^ndrtd  qulpi 


EARTHQUAKES. 

pre9^  nted  nothing  Vot  the  immIbs  of  citicf ;  and  the  lem  rote  with  a  prodigiont  rosrlnfc.    The  fliBt 

men    icattered,  without  a  habitation,  over  the  of  Morember^  the  day  broke  with  a  serene  tkj,  the 

field*.     Pkooeedlng  thai  along,  we  at  length  ended  wind  continuing  at  east;  but  about  nine  oxlock 

our  distiorfol  voyage*  by  arriving  at  Naples,  after  the  sun  began  to  grow  dim ;  and  about  half  an 

having  escaped  a  thooMud  dai^en  both  at   sea  hour  after  was  heard  a  rambling  noiie  like  that  of 


and  land.*  chariots,  which  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  it 

The  great    and   almost   anivenal  earthquake  became  equal  to  the  esplosions  of  the  largest  can- 

which  happened  on  the  1st  of   November,  1755,  ncn.    Immediately  a  shuck  of  an  earthquake  was 

aflbrds  a  dreadfal  example  of  the  chief  attendants  felt,  which  was  quickly  succeeded  by  t  second  and 

of  these  striking  phatnomena,  on  which  account  third  ;  and  at  the  same  time  several  light  flames  of 

the  reader  shall  be  presented  with  the  Ibllowing  ^n  issued  from  the  mountains,  resembling  tb« 

•description  of  it.  kindling  of  charcoal.    In  these  three  shocks,  the 

At  Lisbon,  in  Portugal,  its  effects  were  most  se-  walls  of  the  buildings  moved  from  east  to  west.  In 

▼ere.    in  1750,  there  had  been  a  sensible  trembling  another  situation,  from  whence  the  sea-coast  could 

of  the  earth  felt  in  that  city :   for  four  years  after-  be  discovered,  there  issued  from  one  of  the  hilla 

wards,  there  had  been  an  excessive  drought ;  inso-  called  the  Fo)o,  a  great  qusntity  of  smoke,  very 

much  that  some  springs,  formerly  very  plentiful  thick,  but  not  very  black.  This  still  increased  with 

of  water,  were  dried  and  totally  lost.    The  pre-  the  fourth  shock,  and  afterwards   continued   to 

dominant  winds  were  north  and  north-east,  ac-  issue  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.    Just  as  the  sub- 

cempanied  with  various,  though  Yery  small,  tre-  terraneous  rumblingt  were  heard,  the  smoke  was 

mors  of  the  earth.  The  year  1755  proved  very  wet  always  olHerred  to  hurst  fonhat  the  Fejo ;  and  the 

tnd  rainy ;  the  summer  cooler  than  usual ;  and  for  quantity  of  smoke  was  always  proportioned  to  the 

Ibrty  days  before  the  earthquake,  the  weather  was  iK>ise.     On  visiting  the  place  from  whence  the 

clear,  but  not  remarkably  so.    The  last  day  of  smoke  was  seen  to  arise,  no  signs  of  fire  could  be 

October,  the  sun  was  obscured,  with  a   singular  perceived  near  it. 

gkwminess  in  the  atmosphere.    The  1st  of  Novem*  At  Oporto  (near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Douro) 

ber,  early  in  the  momitig,  a  thick  fog  arose,  which  the  earthquake  began  about  forty  minutes  past 

was  soon  dissipated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun;  no  nine.    The  sky  was  very  serene ;  when  a  dreadful 

wind  was  stirring;   the  sea  was  calm;   and  the  hollow  noisejike  thunder,  or  the  rattling  of  coachet 

Vrcather  as  warm  as  in  lone  or  July  in  this  country,  at  a  distance,  was  heard,  and  almost  at  the  same 

At  thirty-five  minutes  after  uine,  witbo«it  the  least  instant  the  earth  began  to  shake.    In  the  space  of 

warning,  except  a  rumbling  noise  not  unlike  the  a  minute  or  two,  the  river  rose  and  fell  five  or  sii 

arrificial  thander  in  our  theatres,  a  roost  dreadful  feet,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  four  hours.     It  raa 

earthquake  shook,  by  short  bat  quick  vibrations,  up  at  first  with  so  much  violence,  that  it  broke  a 

the  fbandations  of  all  the  city,  so  that  many  build-  ship's  hawser.     In  some  parts  the  river  opened, 

ingt  instantly  fell.    Then,  with  a  scarce  percrpti-  and  seemed  to  discharge  vast  quantities  of  air ; 

ble  pause,  the  nature  of  the  motion  was  changicd,  and  the  agitation  in  the  sea  was  so  great  about  a 

and  the  houses  were  tossed  from  side  to  side,  with  league  beyond  the  bar,  that  air  was  supposed  m 

a  motion  like  tluit  of  a  waggon  violently  driven  have  been  discharged  there  also. 

over  rough  stones.    The  second  shock  laid  almost  St.  Ube*s,  a  sea- port  town  about  twenty  miles 

the  whole  city  in  ruins,  with  prodigious  slaughter  sooth  of  Lisbon,  was  entirely  swallowed  up  by  the 

of  the  people.    The  earthquake  lasted  in  all  aoout  repeated  shocks  and  the  vast  surf  of  the  sea.    Huga 

six  minutes.    At  the  moment  of  its  beginning,  pieces  of  rock  were  detached  at  the  same  time  frook 

some  persons  on  the  river,  near  a  mile  from  the  the  promontory  atthewestendof  the  town,  which 

city,  heard  their  boat  make  a  noise  as  if  it  had  run  consists  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  containing  fine 

aground,  though  they  were  then  in  deep  water  ;  jasper  of  different  colours. 

and  at  the  same  time  they  saw  the  houses  falling  The  same  earthquake  was  felt  all  over  Spain, 

€m  both  sides  of  the  river.     The  bed  of  the  river  except  in  Caulonia,  Arragon,  and  Valencia.    At 

Tagvs  was  in  many  places  raised  to  iu  surface.  Ayamonte  (near  where  the  Guadiana  falls  into  rh» 

SbqM  were  driven  from  their  anchors,  and  jostled  bay  of  Cadiz),  a  little  before  ten  o'clock  on  the 

toyther  with  great  violence;  nor  did  their  masters  1st  of  November,  the  earthquake  was  felt ;  having 

know  whether  they  were  afloat  or  aground.    A  been  immediately  preceded  by  a  hollow  rushing 

large  new  quay  sank  to  an  unfathomable  depth,  noise.  ^Here  the  shocks  continued  for  fourteen  or 

with  several  hiwdreds  of  people  who  were  upon  it ; '  fifteen  minutes,  damaged  almost  all  the  buildings, 

nor  was  one  of  the  dead  bodies  ever  found.  The  throwingdown  some,  umI  leaving  ot hen  irreparably 

bar  was  at  first  seen  dry  from  shore :  but  suddenly  shattered.    In  little  more  than  half  an  hour  after, 

the  sea  came  rolling  in  like  a  moontain ;  and  about  the  sea  and  river,  with  all  the  canals,  overflowed 

Bdem  castle  the  water  rose  fifty  feet  almost  in  an  their  banks  with  great  violence,  laying  under  water 

instant.    About  noon  there  vras  another  shock  ;  all  the  coasts  of  the  islands  adjacent  to  tht*  city  and 

when  the  walls  of  several  houses  that  yet  remained  iu  ndghboorhoud,  and   flowing  into    the   very 

were  seen  to  open  from  top  to  bottom  more  than  a  streets.    The  water  came  on  in  va^t  blacic  moun- 

4|ttmrter  of  a  yard,  and  afterwards  closed  again  so  tains,  white  with  foam  at  the  top,  and  demolished 

exactly  that  scarce  any  nurk  of  the  injury  was  more  than  one  half  of  a  tower  at  the  bar  named 

left.  De  Canals.     In  the  adjacent  strands  every  thing 

AcColarcs,  about  twenty  miles  from  Lisbon,  and  was  irrecoverably  lost ;  for  all  that  was  overflowed 

two  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  last  day  of  October,  sunk,  and   the  beach  became  a  sea,  without  the 

the  weather  was  clear,  and  uncommonly  warm  for  least  resemblance  of  what  it  was  l>efore.    Many 

the  season.     About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  persons  perished;  for  although   they  got  aboard 

ibere  arose  a  fog^  which  came  from  the  sea,  and  co-  some  vessels,  yet  part  of  these  foundered ;  and 

vered  the  valleys ;  a  thing  unusual  at  that  season  others  being  forced  out  to  sea,  the  unhappy  pasy 

of  the  year.    Soon  after,  the  wind  changing  to  the  sengers  were  so  terrified,  that  they  threw  them- 

mst,  the  fog  returned  to  the  sea,  oollerting  itself,  selves  overboard.    The  day  waa  serene,  and  not  a 

■id  beeomisg  eioaeding  thick.    At  the  fog  retired,  breach  of  wmd  stirring. 


E  A  R  T  H  a  U  A  K  E  S. 

At  Cadii,  tome  rainutcs  aFicr  nine  in  ttic  muni-  though  i 

ing,  ihe  ennhquxkc  began,  and  luted  ubuul  five  Cnrce  <*> 

minutes.     The  water  of  the  cislcriii  uodct  giouiid  fir>t  ren 

n-aihed  backnordi  and  forwatdi.  M)    that  a  Rieat  The  nouc  in 

frulh  iTosf.     At  ten  miuuiet  aftei  eleven,  a  wave  Ihe  wjii'le  ul  

Teas  tern  coming  from  the  tea,  at  eight  inito  did-  condi  after  the  motion  of    the  earth  bail  ctanl  > 

ance,  at  least  tiny  feet  higher  than  iiiual.     It  da>h-  dying  away  like  a  peal  of  tiiitant  thunder  roltef 

cd  against  the  weit  part  of  the  town,  which  ia  vtrjr  through  the  air.     At  three  qturicn  past  einto, 

locky.     Ihough  ihctc  iticlLi  broke  a  great  deal  of  the  ua,  which  wu.«  quite  calm,  it  beiog  a  fioe  ilj, 

ill  (oice.  it  at  lut  came  upon  the  city  walls,  beat  and  nO  wind  ttiiring,  retired  suildcnly  coine  pacet; 

iathe  bieait-WDtli,  and  carried  |>lecfi  of  the  build-  then  ri»D)i;«rithi  great  (Well  without  the  Itutnout, 

ing  of  eight  or  ten  lun  vreight  to  the  iliftancc  of  and   as  suddenly  advanelng,  uveiflowed  thethitiEi 

forty   or    ttfty  yuds.     When  the  wave  «a»  soae,  and  entered  the  city.     It  roie  filiCL-n  feet  F-erpcnd!- 

some  parti  that  ate  deep  at  lo»  water,  were   left  cularly  above  the  high-water  ruaik.  atihongb  the 

quite  dry;  for  the  water  retoincd  with  the  same  tide,  which  flowi  there  seven  teet,  «ai  ihmu  biK 

violence  with  which  it  canv-  At  half  an  hour  after  ebb.     The  wntet  immediately  receded  ;  and  after 

cicveu  came  a  tfcond  wave,  and  after  that  four  having  fluctuated  four  or  five  timet  betweeo  high 

oihei   lemarkablc  oneti   the  liiit  at  ten  minuter  and  low  watei-matk,  it  lubsidcd,  the  Ka  Kiiuia- 

be<bte  twelve  j  the  second  half  an  bniii  before  one  ;  ing  calm  as  befbie.    In  Ihe  noiilicm  pait  d  the 

the  Ihicd  ten  minutci  after  one  {  and  the  iuurth  ten  island  the   inundation  was  mote  niolcfkl,  am)  ite 

(ninutei  before  two.     Similar  wav«,  but  !.maUer,  >ca  there  retiring  above  One  hundred  paces  at  iol, 

and  gtadually  liii«ning,  continued  with  unccttain  tftid  suddenly    teiuniing,    oveiflowcd    the  ihoct, 

interval*  till  the  evening.  forcing  cpcn  doors,  bicalting  down   Ihe  walk  rf 

At  (^braltar,  the  earthquake  was  not  felt  till  several  magazines  and  stotebouses,  leaving  gnt 

after  ten.     It  began  n^th  a  tremulous  motion  of  quantities  nt  fisb  ashore,  and  in  the  stretii  of  llw 

Ihe  earth,  which  lasted  about  half  a  minute.    Then  village  of  Machlco.    All  this  was  tbcefTcct  ofeM 
Allowed  a  violent  shock;  after  that,  a  trembliag  '    ' 

of  the  earth  (or  five  or  sin  seconds ;  then  another 
shock,  vras  not  so  violent  as  Ihe  first,  which  gtadu> 
ally  went  off  as  it  began.  The  whole  lasted  about 
two  minutes.  Some  of  the  guns  on  Ihe  battery 
were  seen  To  rise,  others  lo  sink,  the  earth  having 
■n  undulating  motion.  Most  people  were  tciied 
with  giddmcss  and  sickness,  and  some  fell  down  i 
others  were  sluprfied  ;  and  many  that  were  walk- 
ing 01  riding  felt  no  motion  in  the  earth,  but  were 
■icli.  The  sea  rose  six  feet  every  Aftccn  minutes  ) 
and  then  fell  so  low,  that  boats  and  all  the  small 

also  numbers  of  imall  hih.  The  am  and  icflux 
laucd  till  next  mainmg,  having  decreased  gradu- 
ally tiom  two  in  the  afleinoon.  At  Mailrid.  the 
earthquake  came  on  the  same  time  as  at  ClbraJ- 

In   Africa,  the  earthquake  was   felt   almott  ai 
tcverely  as  It  had  been  in  Europe.      Great  part  of 
'  "  ■  lestroyed.    At  Arzilla  ' 


■ing  of  il 


high  e 


sea,  for  it  never  afterward*  flowed 
reach  the  high-water  mark,  b 
contmuea,  Davcver,iofluctuate  here  much  li^p 
before  it  subsided  thin  at  Funcbali  and  in  WIM 
placet  farther  lo  the  westward,  it  was  hardly,  U 
al  all,  |ieiccijilble. 

These  were  the  phenomena  with  Which  lb>>  n- 
matkable  earthquake  was  attended  in  Ihow  ptxH 
where  it  was  violent.  The  cflecti  of  il,  homstli 
reached'  to  an  immense  distance;  and  were  |iO- 
ccired  chicAy  by  Ibe  agiluUini  of  the  walen,  *t 
some  slight  motion  of  the  earth.  The  ummI 
houndailei  of  this  earthquake  to  the  south  uiaa- 
knti^n  ;  the  batbatiiy  ot  the  African  natiooi  n»- 
dering  it  impou>ble  to  procuri:  any  ir.tetligcaec 
fromlhera,eieeptwheie  the  eBecls  where  dteiiW. 
On  the  niirih.  however,  we  are  anuiid,  that  it 
reached  as  far  at  Norwiv  ai.d  Sweden,  lo  the 
former,  the  waters  of  several  rivets  and  lakes  «OC 
violently  agitated.    In  the  laitrr.  shocks  were  fdtio 

of  Fez),  about  ten  In  the  strongly  agiiated,  especially  in  Dalecailia.     Tbe 

morning,  Ihe  sea  suddenly  rose  with  such  impetuo-  river  Dala  tuddcniy  oTctBcwed  its  banks,  and  u 

ally,  that  it  lifted  up  a  vessel  in  the  bay,  and  drop-  suddenly  retiied.      Al  the  same  lime  a  lake  at  tbe 

ped  it  with  such  force   on  the  land,  ihat  it  was  distance  of   a  league  Fjom  it,  and  which  hadao 

broke  to  pieces  j  and  a  boat  was  found  twu  musket-  maimer  of    oimmunieaiion    with   It,  bubbled  Df 

•bols  within  land  from  the  ica.     At  Fez  and  Me-  with  gieat  violence.     At  Fahlun,  a  town  ip  D«l»- 

quinez,  great  numbers  of  houses  fell  don' n,  and  carlia,  several  strong  shocks  were  felt. 

a  multitude  of  people  were  buried  in  the  luins.  In  many  places  of  Germany  the  effecli  of  tt« 

At  Morocco,  by  the  falling  down  of  a  great  number  eaithquake  were  very  perceptible  ;  but  in  llollaad, 

of  houses,  many  people   lost  their  hves:    and  at  the   agiiaiirns  were  slill    more  reniaiLable.     At 

Salle,  a  great  deal  of  damage  also  vias  dune.     At  Aljjhen  on  ihe  Rhine,  between  Leydcn  and  Wm- 


Tangier,  the  earthquake  began  : 
ing,  and  lasted  ten  or  tw  ' 
th<t  earthquake  began  ai 
eight  n 


Then 


.s  feared  the 


shocks  suKttemely  violent,  that  it 
whole  city  would  be  destroyed. 

In  the  city  of  t'unchal,  in  tbe  isli 
a  shock  of  this  earthquake  was  fi 
thirty-eight  minutes  psst  nine  in  Ih 
was  preceded  by  a  rumbling  noise 

that  of  empty  carnages  passing  hasiuy  over  a  Mone  tion  ot  tne  ea 
pavement.  The  observer  felt  the  Hoof  immediately  wni  nbseive<l. 
10  move  with  a  liemuloui  motion,  vibrating  very  near  lour  min 
quickly.  The  shuck  continued  more  thin  a  the  rivers,  cat 
minutcj    during  which   interval,  the  vibraiioii. 


den.  in  the  afternoon  of  Ihefiritol  November.  Ae 
waters  were  agitated  to  such  a  violent  device,  that 
buoys  vuere  broken  (rom  their  chains,  large  tei«k 
snapped  their  cables,  smaller  onis  weie  ihtova 
out  of  the  water  upon  the  land,  and  oiheia  lyj^ 
on  land  were  set  aAiial.     At  Amsterdam,  about  II 

waters  were  suddenly  agiiaied  lu  their  canals,  ■> 
Ihat  several  boats  hrokt  loose;    chandclHis  wttl 


lb,  or  concussion  of  any  LuikUifr 

At  Haeilem,  in  the  forenoon,  kt 

lies  togeihei,  not  only  the  water  ia 

livers,  canals  &c.  but  also  all  kinds  of  Boi^ 

smaller  quantities,  as  in  coolers,  tub*,  bart^ 


EARTHQUAKES. 

Ib«.  wwe  ■orpTiiingly  agitated.  Mid  datbed  •vcr  bnlh  nm  predpiUtaly  to  the  other  end  of  the  drift 

the  tides,  though  ao  Motioa  wa»  pereeptibU  in  They  then  went  down  to  iinnth<*r  iiiinin'  n  ho 

the  T«Nelii  themtelvet.     In  these  Mnall  qoantl-  worked  about  18  yardK  below  them.  He  fold  them 

ties  alao  tlie  fluid  apparently  aacended  prior  to  that  the  violenee  of  the  second  fthork  had  lM>en  no 

iiaturtnilent  motion ;  aad  in  many  places,  even  the  freat,  that  It  caused  the  rock»  to  (^riiid  one  upon 

rivers  and  canalu  rose  13  incnes  perpesdicttlarly.  another.    His  arcotuit  was  interrupted  by  a  third 

The  aciUtion  of  the  waters  was  also  penviTed  •^p^^f  ^^'^^^*  •'^^  "  intertal  of  four  or  flte 
im  Tarious  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Iieland  At  ■«n'il«»  was  succeeded  by  a  fourth  ;  and,  about 
Barlboroufh  in  Derbjahire,  between  U  and  18  in  ••^  »•«»»•  •P*^  of  time  after,  by  a  flrth  ;  none  of 
the  forenoon,  in  a  boat-house,  on  the  west  side  of  ^^^^^  ^"^^  »«  violent  as  the  second.  They 
a  large  body  of  water  called  Pibley  Dam,  suppoied  ^^^>  ^^^  •^«7  «»»o«>f  »  »»",<>  rumbling  in  the 
to  cover  at  least  thirty  aercs  of  land,  was  heard  a  «>o'^l«of  the  earth,  which  continued  about  half  a 
aarprising  and  terrible  noise ;  a  Urge  swell  of  minute,  gradually  decreasing,  or  seeming  to  re- 
water  came  ia  a  eurrent  from  the  south,  and  rose  «»®^«  ^  »  greater  distance 
two  feet  on  the  sloped  dam-bead  at  the  north  end  At  Shirebum  cattle,  Oxfordshire,  a  little  after 
of  the  water.  It  tlien  subsided ;  hut  returned  tea  in  the  morning,  a  Tcr)*  strange  motion  was 
agmia  immediately,  though  with  less  Tiolence.  observed  in  the  water  of  a  moat  which  encom* 
The  water  was  thus  agitated  for  three  quarters  of  passes  the  house.  There  was  a  pretty  thick  fog, 
an  hour ;  but  the  current  grew  every  time  weaker  not  a  breath  of  air,  and  the  surfaoe  of  the  water 
and  weaker,  till  at  last  it  entirely  eeased.  all  over  the  moat  as  smooth  as  a  looking-glass, 

AtBushridgein8urrej,athalfanhouranerl<4  '*«P*  »\  ®"?  comer,  where  it  flowed  into  the 

i«  the  morning,  the  weather  being  remarkably  fhore.and  retired  again  succe8«.ively,  in  a  surpris- 

atill,  without  the  least  wind,  in  a  canal  near  700  '"«  manner.   In  what  manner  it  began  to  move  is 

feet  long,  and  58  fert  broad,  with  a  small  spring  "ocertain,  ^nobody  observed  the  beginning  of 

coostantly  running  through  it,  a  very  unusual  >*».m«tion.   Fhe  flux  and  reflux,  when  seen,  were 

noise  wa*  heard  at  the  east  end,  and  the  water  •!»*"*«  regular.  Every  flood  began  gently ;  ita  ve- 

there  observed  to  be  in  great  agitation.  It  raised  }*«»*y  increased  by  degrees,  when  at  last  it  rushed 

itself  in  a  heap  or  ridge  in  the  middle ;  and  this  '"  '^^^  »"»*  iropetuofciij,  till  it  had  attained  iU 

heap  extended  lengthwise  about  30  yards,  rising  '""  "'^•ITht.    Having  n-mained  for  a  Utile  time 

between  two  or  three  feet  above  the  usual  level,  "^tionary,  it  then  retired,  ebbing  gently  at  first, 

AlVr  thiii,tlieridgeh€eled  or  vibrated  towards  the  •*"*  afterwards  sinkingaway  viithgreat  swiftness, 

north  side  of  the  canal  with  great  foree,  and  flow-  ^*  «^**'>  **"*»  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^y  "'"  *^»*««"  ■•'tMned  to 

ed  above  eight  feet  over  the  grass  walk  on  that  be  violently  thrown  against  the  bank ;  but  neither 

side.    On  ita  return  baek  into  the  canal,  it  again  <*«"ng  the  Ume  of  the  flux  nor  that  of  the  reflux 

ridged  in  the  middle,  and  then  hi-eled  with  yet  ^'^  '***^  appear  even  the  Uast  wrinkleof  a  wave 

greater  force  to  the  south  Hide,  and  flowed  over  its  **"  ****  "*•**'"  P*^"  ®^  *••**  ™®»*   ^^  Parker,  who 

grass  walk.  During  this  latter  motion,  tlie/bottom  ^'•^  observed  this  moUon,  being  denirous  to  know 

on  the  north  side  was  left  dry  for  several  feet,  whether  it  was  universal  over  the  moat,  sent  a 

This  appesrsnce  lasted  for  about  a  quarter  of  aa  P«"«n  to  the  other  comer  of  it,  at  the  same  tisse 

hour,  sfter  which  the  water  became  smooth  and  **"■*  *"•*  himself  stood  about  5M  yards  from  him, 

quiet  a^  !•«  fore.   During  the  whole  time  the  sand  •**  examine  whether  the  water  moved  there  or 

atthe  bottom  was  thrown  up  aud  mixed  frith  wa^  "*^-    ***-'  "*"***  perceive  no  motion  there,  or 

ter ;  and  there  was  a  continual  noise  like  that  of  ^"^ly  •">  •  *>wt  another,  who  went  to  the  north- 

water  turning  a  mill.     At  Cobbam  in  8urrey,  *^*  "»'»«'  •>*  *•»«  moat,  diagonally  opposite  to 

Dnnatall  in  Kuflblk,  Earsy  Court  in  Berkshire,  ^^*  lordship,  found  it  as  considerable  there  aa 

Ealonbridge  in  Kent,  and  many  other  places,  the  ^^^  ^  '»*»•     l^'*  lordship  imagining,  that  in 

waters  were  variounly  agitated.  •"  probability  the  water  at  the  comer  disgoLally 

At  Eyam-bridge,  Dert.yshire,  (in  the  Peak)  the  f  PP~**^  *J  "^^""Z!!^.^^  "*""*'!  *'?''  :V  u^**  ?/ 
oreraee;  of  tlu  lesd  minA  sitting  in  his  writing-  ?""  ^r^'  J^'  ordered  the  person  to  signify  by  call- 
mom  about  1 1  o'clock,  felt  a  sudden  «liock,  which  *■«!!"•  ''^^  ^^J""^  ^^J^'u  ^?"^***.•*"^' •"* 
very  sensiblv  raiMNi  him  up  in  hisehair,  and  cans-  "^^  *"  "f  T**"?!!  1'f'  ^J^^  '"u'"'  '""**»>»?'• 
ed  ieveral  pit^  of  pla^t^-  to  drop  from  the  sides  f^*  '"rpme,  *nu»ediately  after  the  water  bi^gan 

»f  the  room.      J  he  roof  was  no  viohiit  ly  shaken,  ]?  "*f,  *}±'^  «r"  S°^'  '*.!J*t*''**  ^"*  ^*>»«  ^?ll*;« 

that  he  imagim-dtheengine  shaft  had  been  falling  *"***  **  began  to  n^e  with  him  also;  and  in  the 

in.  Lpm.  till,  lie  immediately  ran  to  mm-  what  was  "^  '"•""tT  »»«  b«rd  thai  it  wai.  sinkiny  at  his 

tbemalter,  but  found  e%  ery  thing  in  jH-rfect  malkty.  ^.'i^T;?..!  iTil!!  ?^J!!^/L  ?.'l"h«^^-"!f*''' 

At  this  time  two  miners  were  """*    '""        '»•"—-  —  •-• 

Br  drawing  along  the  drifta 

sad  other  materials  to  he  rai«(4*d  up  ».  ...«  .....tit.  .... 
rbe  drift  in  which  they  were  working  was  about  »""^  ^*^^'"'  "^""^ 
lao  yards  deep,  and  the  npaie  from  one  end  to  the  ^^*  ^  ***^  ^^^^  *n  Glamorganshire,  about  two 
»ther  i'A)  jard*  or  upwards.  The  miner  at  the  end  ****"'*  ^'^^  ^^  **"*  tide.and  near  three  quartcrsafler 
»f  tlie  drilt  had  just  loaded  his  cart  and  was  draw-  "*  *"^  **^  evening,  a  vant  quantity  of  water  nished 
Dg  it  along  ;  hut  he  was  suddenly  nurprised  by  a  "P  '**'*'  *  prodigious  noihe ;  floated  two  large  vei- 
Jiock,  which  so  terrified  him,  that  he  immediately  **''*  V*^  least  of  them  abo^e  200  tons;  bruke  their 
initted  his  employment,  and  ran  to  the  west  end  moorings  drove  them  acroM  the  river,  and  had 
►f  the  drift  to  his  partner,  who  was  not  lem  terri-  *'•''  ^®  *»•**  overset  them.  The  whole  rise  and  fall 
led  than  himself.  They  durst  not  attempt  lo  climb  ^^  ^^^^  extraordinary  body  of  water  did  not  last 
be  shaft,  lest  that  should  he  ranning  in  upon  *^^^  ten  minutes,  nor  was  it  felt  in  any  other 
hen:  but  while  they  were  conxulting  what  means  P*"^  ^^  ***•  "^•^  •<»  '^'^  »'  seemed  to  have  gush- 
bey  should  take  for  their  safely,  they  were  sur-  •^  •"*  ®^  ^^  «^*'  »*  *****  ?**«• 
Miaed  by  a  second  shock  more  violent  than  the  Similar  instances  oeeurred  at  Loch  Lomond  and 
Irtt  i  which  frightened  them  so  much,  that  they  Loch  Nets  in  Sootland.    At  Kiosale  in  Ireland, 


Ihing in  inrfect safety.  «*•  "??"  VZ      ^^^i    !L'         ^ «»)  «>i»»«««f- 

.  emplovotl  in  carting.  ^  ^""t^^^l  **?^.^  "^  !?'?*i*:^  *"  V^^u**'  "*": 

of  the  mine.,  the  ore  TJ^     «hf  "«ng»  and  sinkings  of  it  happened 

lised  up  at  the  shsfiM  **  d'Aerent  tinuH  from  those  at  the  pond  where 
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WlmMltilr  cxhkUtinnit  they  luppotpd  to  be  ki 


_  .  fcj  •  lUhbrmncouK  ipork,  or  by  >oi 
lHW|IidingUiiougti  ■  nirrow  duurcfrom  nilli- 
««t,orb)  tlK  fernwotmtitin  of  «ome  mixture;  Bnd 
•hn  thit  happened  Ibry  munt  necewuHly  pm- 
dsffpulaOi  Ireman,  >nd  rupturH  at  the  Rurla<¥, 
wmrdinc  to  the  numlier  and  diversiljr  nf  Ibu 
atitin.  and  the  qmntily  snd  nctivit;  of  the  in- 
luiauhlo  inittler.  TbU  h; pollienK  ji  illuHtrnled 
h  ■  •■rictj  of  FT  peri  men  ta,  auch  u  mixlures  or 
im-flSdCi  BDd  bi'imiloQe  buried  In  (lie  varlh, 
(Uitpowdrr  rODflned  in  piU,  &c.  by  all  nbich  ■ 
■Ukitig  of  Ihe  carlh  will  be  produced. 

Though  Done  or  these  hjpnthenea  were  sulBei- 
Mtor  pipt>itiinglhpphcnaiiien«areaTthquaKrs 
ll  lutUrartorj  manner,  one  or  other  of  them  pon- 
liaMd  to  bt  adopted  bir  almoil  all  philonopherii 
lUI  the  year  1749.  In  Uie  mnnlh  of  March  in  IhnI 
jttr,  an  earthquake  iru  Telt  al  London  and  scie- 
nX  efter  plafM  in  Britain.  Dr.  Stukeley,  who 
hid  been  mach  engaged  inelectriral  experiment', 
bcfta  Is  uupect  that  phenomena  of  thii  kind 
imfhi  to  be  attributed  not  to  raponni  or  fenneD- 
tuira*  generated  ib  the  bowcla  of  Ihe  earth,  but 
tg  deelrieilf.  In  a  paper  publiihod  by  liim  on 
Uiii  (uttterl  he  r^ircti  all  the  above-mentioned 
bipoUwar*  tor  reaaoni  whieh  appear  to  be  very 
BMrteoins  and  deeiiiie  ;  and  on  eomparine  all 

batboek  of  the  aame  kind  an  tho«e  which  com- 
matij  oceur  in  cloclrjcal  eiperimeal*. 

Thi  bypotheaii  indeed  ii  much  eanHnncd  by 
Ai|AMamena  attending  earthquake!  i  partieu- 
My  thoM  nf  1719  and  nHO  which  gavo  rise  to 
Ih  pnbliMlioo.  The  weather,  for  Ave  or  nix 
Hntlhii  befnrei  had  been  uncommonly  warm ;  the 
Willi  uulh  and  aoulh-weat,  without  rain;  anthat 
tb«  (arth  iiiu*i  have  been  in  a  Male  peculiarly 
•Mdyfbran  eleetriraUhodi.  Theflalmunty  of 
iJirolDihiiT  bad  been  under  an  exceeding  great 
^ufht.  The  uncommonDCU  of  the  first  ot  Ihew 
•InuuiklaDeea,  he  remark*,  ii  the  reaaun  why 
■itlhiuaket  arc  leu  frequently  experienced  in  the 
anihera  than  in  the  touthem  regions  of  the 
■mid,  where  the  warmth  and  drynesa  of  the  air, 
••  arnaiary  to  electricity,  are  more  usual ; 
u4  the  latter  ihowi  how  fit  the  dry  lurfaee  wai 
'wiicleetriraWtbralion  ;  and  (which  in  of  great 
iaportanric)  that  earthquahei  reach  hut  little  be- 
>•>  the  •Drikee  of  tbe  earth.  Before  the  earth- 
linkeat  London,  all  vegetablea  had  been  unrom- 
>nily  forward ;  and  elvelricily  ia  well  known  to 
quicken  tegPtaliaa,  The  auroraborealii  had  been 
'^ucdI  about  that  limei  and  juit  befVire  the 
tarihquake,  had  been  twice  repealed  in  *uch  eo- 
■"un  at  liad  iieier  been  *een  berure.  It  had  alw 
fcnmnrdaoiitlierlT.  contrary  lu  what  i*  eommoD 
"I  England  ;  ui  llial  Ihe  Itnliant.  and  tbo^c  among 
*bom  earthqiiakM  iterc  frequent,  actually  fore- 
told tbe  earttiquake.  The  year  bad  been  lemark- 
■bla  for  flrv-balla,  lightning,  and  eoruaottions  j 
"nd  Ibeae  are  rightly  Judged  to  be  meleora  of  ao 
vlettrlcBl  nature.  In  Iheie  circumatancea  of  the 
■•rth  Htd  air,  nothing,  he  laya,  it  wanting  to  pro- 
4<a«  an  earthquake,  but  the  touch  of  aome  non- 
•■lecMf  iHHly  )  which  niu<l  aeceuarily  be  had  ab 
"t™  rrum  tbe  region  of  Ihe  air  or  atmoiphrrv. 
iltan  be  iiifini,  that  ir  -      --■-'■      ■ 


an  earthquake^  and  llie  insp  fVo'n  Ihe 
ennlari,  Ihe  horrid  uncouth  noiie  atlendiug  ii. 
A»  to  the  manner  in  which  the  eailh  and  atmn- 
■p  herf!  arc  put  into  thit  at  ale,  which  preparer  tbe  ni 
Id  receiTe  such  a  ahock,  and  whence  llie  eledric 
matter  eomea,  the  doctor  dnei  not  pretend  In  de- 
termine i  but  thinki  it  aa  diiSeult  to  be  accounted 
for  a<  magnetiam,  gravilatioD,  and  many  other 

The  uime  hypotbeaii  waa  adtanred  by  Signnr 
Becearia,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  Ur. 
Slukeiey'a  di«roveriet.  But  thin  learned  Italian 
imagined  the  electric  matter  which  oecaiiont 
earlhqunket  to  be  lodged  deep  in  the  bowcTs  of 
the  earth,  agreeably  to  bi«  hypnth<«is  rnaccrning 
li(;btning.  Ur.  PrlcHtley  alw,  in  hii  lliatory  of 
Electricity,  contend)  for  the  agency  of  Ihe  oleC' 
tricainDidin  Ihe  production  of  earthquake* ;  and 
from  the  doctrinea  adranced  by  t>tukcley  and 
Beccaria,  frameB  a  third  hyputhois  ofhia  own. 

All  Iheie,  it  i(  true,  agree  in  the  main  ;  but  if  a 
particular  MilulioD  of  thepbenomeua  it  required, 
perhipaeveryoneofthom  will  be  found  dellcieut ; 
nor  iliall  we  In  Ihia  place,  tliercfore,  enter  mi- 
nutely into  the  argumenta  which  each  of  Ihcae 
learned  pblloiopbera  hat  brought  in  support  of 
hii  opinion. 

Beaidei  the  earthquakes  above  described,  of 
which  the  cauw  aeems  to  depend  partirularly  on  n 
cuUection  of  electric  mailer  in  the  biiwcli  of  Ihr 
earth,  there  are  otheri  frequently  felt  in  Ihi- 
Qeighbourhood  of  Tolcanoi,  which  are  plainly 
owing  to  the  efforltorihe  burning  uiatler  In  di«- 
eharge  itnelf.  Tbete  howt^verare  but  flight,  anil 
leldnu  extend  to  any  considerable  diitanci^  from 
the  burning  mounlain.  For  a  particular  account 
of  Ihem,  we  the  aitirle  Totfuio. 

EA'RTHSUAKING.  a.  {carlh  ami  lAnJf) 
Having  power  to  »hake  the  earth,  ot  to  t>iise 
ennhquakes  {Millnn). 

EARTH-STOPPER.  in  fox-hunling,  a  man 
whoie  department  if  tovilitaDd  Blop  the  alrotifi- 
esi  earths  in  (he  district  iiitenilol  tu  be  huniml 
oil  the  rollowing  day.  Thii  a  uiually  effccied 
between  the  hmirtof  ten  nt  niuhl  a\v\  fuur  in 
the  mnrning,  by  meant  of  biuTies,  brambles, 
earth.  Sec.  <□  furnish  which  he  is  provided  with 
a  hnnd-biil,  i]»dc,  candle  and  tanthoni,  .1 
hardy  rough  |Hiiiey,  and  lerrierl.  It  li  alio  hi-, 
busitiet)  lo  re-open  the  earths  after  the  »port  of 
(he  (lay,  that  the  runes  may  not  fall  viciimi  tu 
other  modes  ordniruelion. 

KA'RTHWOltM.  t.  {earlh  itnd  WBrva.)  I  . 
A  worm  bred  under  sround  (iloron).  2.  A 
mean  sordid  wretch  (Wwttj). 

Earthworm.  Lambticus  termiris.  Ver> 
mil  tcTioifii.  These  reptiles  are  sup|ioscil  10 
possess  a  diuretic  and  anii-)p»nnodic  virtue, 
with  which  viewi  they  are  occasionally  em|iloy. 
cd  in  foTeisn  countrie*.     Sec  LtJMBRicu*. 

EA'RTHY.  0.  (from  tank.)  1 .  Consisting 
of  earth  (H'ilkint).  !.  Hariaking  of  rartli  i 
terrene  (jVillon).  3.  Inhabiting  the  eonh; 
(crresitial  (,Dri/deii).  4-  Relaiing  to  earth 
{Draden).  5.  "Not  mental;  gross ;  not  refin- 
ed ^hakspeart). 

Ease.  ».  (niM,  French.)  1. Quiet)  rejt , 
andislurbed  tranquillity  {Oinet).  '2.  Frcvdoiii 
from  pain  {Teitiple).  3.  Rest  after  labni 
inletniLssion  of  labour  (5iP(/i).  4  "  " 
uui    difficulty    iDrydn).     S.  Urn 
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freedom  from  harshness,  formality,  or  conceits 
{Pope). 

To  £a8E.  V,  fl.  (from  the  noun.)  1.  To  free 
from  pain  {Locke).  3.  To  as5t]afi;e;  to  mitigate 
{Dry den).  3.  To  relieve  from  labour,  or  any 
thing  that  offends  {Locke). 

EASEL,  among  painters,  the  frame  on 
which  the  canvas  is  nxed,  whereon  portraits, 
landscapes,  &c.  are  painted. 
'  Easel-pieces,  a  denomination  given  by 
painters  to  such  pieces  as  are  contained  in 
iram^,  in  contradistinction  from  those  painted 
on  ccilinss,  &c. 

EA'SEFUL.  a.  {ease  and  full.)  Quiet; 
peaceable :  fit  for  rest  {Shakspeare). 

EA'SEMENT.  *.  (from  ease.)  Assistance; 
support ;  relief  from  expenses  {Swijl). 

liASEMEKT,  in  law,  a  privilege  or  conveni* 
ence  which  one  neighbour  has  of  another, 
whether  by  charter  or  prescription,  without 
profit;  sucn  are  a  way  tnrough  his  lands,  a 
sink,  or  the  like.  These,  in  many  cases,  may 
be  claimed. 

EA'SILY.  ad.  (from  easy.)  L.  Without  dif- 
ficulty {Prior).  2.  Without  pain;  without 
disturbance  {Temple).  3.  Reality ;  without 
reluctance  {Dry den). 

EA'SINES^.  *.  (from  easy.)  I.  Freedom 
from  difficulty  {Tiilotson).  2.  Flexibility; 
compliance;  readiness  {Hooker).  3.  Freedom 
from  constraint;  not  effort;  not  formally 
IRosc),  4.  Rest;  tranquillity;  ease  {Rau). 

Easing,  in  the  sea  language,  signifies  the 
slackening  of  a  rope,  or  the  like  :  thus,  to  ease 
the  bow-hne  qr  sheet,  is  to  let  them  go  slacker ; 
to  ease  the  helm,  is  to  let  the  ship  go  more 
large,  more  before  the  wind,  or  more  larboard. 

EAST,  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
world,  being  that  point  of  the  horizon  where 
the  sun  is  seen  lo  rise  when  in  the  equinoctial. 
The  word  east  is  Saxon.  It  is  frequently  used 
to  denote  the  regions  of  the  world  which  lie 
easterly  of  Europe  :  as  Tartary,  China,  &c. 
East  Indies.  See  India. 
East  India  company.  See  Company. 
Easter,  a  festival  of  the  Christian  church, 
observed  in  memory  of  our  Saviour*s  resurrec- 
tion. The  Greeks  call  it  pa jcAa,  {vaaxa)  the 
Latinspajc/m,  an  Hebrew  word  {rot)  signifying, 
passage,  applied  to  the  Jewish  feast  of  the  pass- 
over.  It  iscalled  Easter  in  English,  from  the  god- 
dess Eostre,  worshipped  by  the  Saxons  withue- 
culiar  ceremonies  in  the  month  of  April.  The 
Asiatic  churches  kept  their  Easter  upon  the 
very  same  day-the  Jews  observed  their  passover, 
and  others  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  first 
full  moon  in  the  new  year.  This  controversy 
was  determined  in  the  council  of  Nice :  when 
it  was  ordained  that  Easter  should  be  kept  upon 
one  and  the  same  davt  which  should  always  be 
a  Sunday,  in  all  Christian  churches  in  the 
world  ;  namely,  the  Sunday  which  falls  upon 
or  after  the  first  fuU-moon  after  March  21st,  or 
the  vernal  equinox. 

In  order  to  find  Easter  at  any  time,  find  the 
epact  for  the  year  proposed,  and  if  it  be  less  than 
24  subtract  it  from  74  ;  but  if  it  be  24,  it  must 
be  taken  from  73  $  or  if  the  epact  be  24.and  the 
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golden  number  between  12  aiid  IQ,  theepat 
must  be  taken  from  73,  and  the  remainder  %ri1 
be  Easter  limit,  or  tne  day  of  the  paschal  ful 
moon.  If  the  limit  do  not  exceed  3 1 ,  the  dai 
of  the  full  moon  will  be  in  March  ;  but  if  r 
exceeds  31,  it  will  be  in  April;  the  Sundaj 
after  which  full-moon  will  be  liaster-day. 

To  find  Easter  according  to  the  New  or  Gre* 
gorian  Style,  till  the  year  I  ()00  exclusive. 


Gold. 

Paschal  tuil 

bund. 

Num. 

moon. 
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14 

March  21 
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22 
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18 
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Look  (or  the  golden  number  of  the  year  m 
the  first  column  of  the  table,  against  which 
stands  the  day  of  the  paschal  full  moon ;  then 
look  in  the  third  column  for  the  Sunday  leUtN 
next  after  the  day  of  the  full  moon,  and  the  (by 
of  the  month  standing  against  that  Sunday  1«t^ 
ter  is  Eastcr-day.  When  the  full  moon  hap* 
pens  on  a  Sunday,  then  the  next  Sunday  afto* 
IS  Easter-day, 

Fur  example  :  for  the  year  1790,  the  goWea 
number  is  5  ;  against  which  stands  March  the 
30ih,  and  the  next  Sunday  letter,  which  is  C, 
below  that,  stands  opposite  April  4,  which  » 
therefore  the  Easter-day  for  the  year  1790*    . 

Though  the  Gregorian  calendar  be  moch 
preferable  to  the  Juhan,  it  is  yet  not  wiiboot 
Its  defects.  It  cannot,  for  instance,  keepthj 
equinox  fixed  on  the  21st  of  March,  but  it  will 
sometimes  fall  on  the  19th,  and  sometimes  00 
the  23d.  Add,  that  the  fidl  moon  happening 
the  20th  of  March,  might  sometimes  be  pas- 
chal ;  yet  it  is  not  allow^  as  such  in  the  Gre» 
?;orian  computation  ;  as,  on  the  contrarv,^ 
ull  moon  of  the  22d  of  March  maybeaUoWci 
for  paschal^  which  it  is  oot. 
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here  be  ol>senc(l,  that  the  pschal    dram  of  rectified  oil  of  umber  is  then  id<!ed, 

are,  or  ou;;ht  to  be,  calculated  fur    and  the  whole  filtrated  :    with   this  loliitioa 

de  of  JeruiialiMn ;    and  thjt  the  day     should   be   mixed  such  a  proportion   of  th« 

the  full  uioons  are  reckoned,  are  a^-    strongest  volatile  spirit  of  sal-ammoniac,  in  a 

day!«,  ending  u\  ikkih  :  on  ihe!»c  .ir-    crytial  ^las<i  bottle,  as  will,  when  sufRcieiitly 

as  that,  in  17(J8,  K.ister  Sunday  was     shaken,  produce  a  beautiful  milk-white  liquor. 

r  8th  of  April ;  whereas  if  the  com-     If  a  kind  of  cream  >hould  K'ttlc  on  the  surface, 

of  computation  hud  been  used,  it     it  will  be  requisite  to  add  a  small  quantity  of 

r  fallen  u|X)ii  April  1st.  the  spirituous  solution  of  soap.  Those  who  may 

Island,  an   island   in  the  South     wish  to  have  this  liquor  perfumed  may  emploj 

rian^^uLr  form.     It  wns  visited  by     la%  endcr  or  Hungary  water  instead  of  the  spint 

tok  in  1774;  and  is  aliout  :0or  11^     of  wine. 

:ircuit,  having  an  iron-b<iund  &hore  :  This  composition  is,  however,  seldom  ob- 
leither  safe  anchoragf,  fresh-water,  taincd  in  a  KDuine  State  when  purchased  at 
for  firing.     Lat.  ij.  b  S.    Lon.  lOi).     the  shops.    Its  use,  as  an  external  remedy,  is 

very  extensive ;  for  it  has  not  only  been  em- 
^N,  a  town  of  Pennsylvania,  capital    ployed  ibr  caring  the   bites  of  vipers,  wasps, 
mty  of  Northampton.     Lat.  40.  21     bees,  gnats,  ants,  and  other  insects,  but  also  for 
76.  17  W.  burns,  and  even  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  though 

iRLV.  a.  (fr.)m  eait.)  1.  Coming  not  always  witn  uniform  success.  Hcsides,  it 
arts  toward  the  east  {Ralei£h),  i£,  affords  one  of  the  safc-st  stimulants  in  cases  of 
ard  th;*  east  (Grant).  3.  Lookin«^  suffocation  from  mephi tic  vapours,  and  in  that 
i  tsksi{Arbulhno{).  state  of  apoplexy  which  is  termed  lerous,  as 

^RN.  a.  (from  eait,)  I.  Dwelling  likewise  after  excessive  intoxication,  and  in  all 
n  the  eastt;  oriental  {l^honison),  S.  those  paralytic  complaints  where  the  vessels  of 
K'ing  toward  the  east  (W(/(/uon).  3.  the  skin,  or  the  muscular  fibre,  recjnire  to  be 
.'ard  the  east  {.Addison),  At.  Looking  excited  into  action.  Nevertheless,  it  ought  to 
^  east.  be  used  with  due  precaution. 

A'AHI).  ad.  (cast  and  toward.)  To-  Mr.  Nicholson,  in  his  Journal,  has  related 
i^H  (Brown).  the  following  experiments,  maile  to  prrxrure 

ad-  (from  ease.)  1.  Not  difficnlt  this  liquid.  He  considers  mastic  as  a  principal 
2.  Qoict ;  at  rest ;  not  harassed  hi^redient,  and  the  great  secret  by  which  the 
r).  3.  Free  fmm  |>ain  (Milton).  4.  niilkinens  has  been  commanicaled  to  it. 
g;  unresisting^;  credulous  (Drv<^)«  One  dram  of  the  rectified  oil  of  amber  wis 
not  unwWUxifs,  (Dry den).  0.  Free  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  the  strongest  ardent 
:  o\' ni(tw  (Swijt).  ?.  Not  constrain-  spirit  of  the  shoots;  its  S|)ecific  gravity  being 
irinal  (Pope).  '840  at  (K)  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.     A  portion 

r.  V.  a.  preterit  ate  or  eai  ;  part,  eat  of  the  clear  spirit  was  poured  upon  a  larger 
(et:in,  Saxon.)  1.  To  devour  with  quantity  of  fine  powdered  mastic  than  it  was 
li  (Exodus).  2.  To  consume;  to  judged  could  be  Uiken  up.  This  was  occasion- 
^iliotsott).  3.  To  swallow  bacK  ;  to  ally  ai^iiaiH  without  heat ;  by  which  means  the 
'akewill).  gum  resin  was  for  the  most  part  gradually  dis- 

'.  V,  n.  1.  To  go  to  meals;  to  feed  solved.  One  part  of  the  oily  solution  was  pour- 
).  2.  To  take  f'K>d  (Locke). »  3.  1  o  ed  into  a  phial,  and  to  this  was  added  one  part 
ined  in  food  (Proverbs).  4.  To  make  of  the  solution  of  mastic.  No  opacity  or  other 
rmsion  (South).  change  appeared.     Four  parts  of^strons;  caustic 

.BLE.  a.  (from  eat.)  That  maybe    volatile  alkali  was  then  poured  in,  and  immedi- 
ately shaken.    The  fluid  was  of  a  dense  opake 
iLB.  s.  Any  thing  that  may  be  eaten     white  colour,  affording  a  slight   ruddy  tinge 

wfien  the  light  wa^  seen  through  a  thin  |)oriion 
!R.  t.  (from  eat.)  1.  One  that  eats  any  of  it.  In  a  second  mixture,  four  parts  of  the 
bbot).     ^.  A  corrosive.  alkali  were  added  to  one  of  the  solution  of  mas- 

[.  a,  (eals,  Saxon.)  Kasy ;  not  difficult    tic  ;  it  appeared  of  a  less  dense  and  more  yeU 

lowisli  wnite  than  the  former  mixture,     ^lore 
ad.  Easily  (Spenser).  of  the  gum  resinous  solution  was  then  poured 

NGHOLSE.  5.  (eai  aiu\  house.)  A  in;  hut  it  still  appeared  less  o|)akc  than  that 
ere  provisions  are  sold  ready  dressed  mixture.  It  was  ruddy  by  transmitted  light. 
ige) .        ^  The  last  experiment  wa:*  re|>eated  with  the  oily 

N.  See  Eton.  solution  instead  of  that  of  mastic.    The  while 

*s  sTYPric,  in  medicine,  French  was  much  less  denae  than  either  of  the  forego- 
ghly  impregnated  with  calcined  green    ing  com|)Ounds,  and  the  requisite  opacity  was 

not  given  by  augmenting  the  dose  of  the  oily 
[3Ei-LUCE.  See  Spiritus  am-  solution.  No  ruddiness  or  ©ther  remarkable 
UCCINATU8.  ap|M'arance  was  seen    by    transmitted    light. 

•  luce  is  prepared  in  the  following  These  mixtures  were  left  at  re|X>se  for  two 
ten  or  twelve  grains  of  white  soap  are  days ;  no  8e|)anition  appeared  in  either  of  the 
in  fuur  ounces  of  rectified  spirit  of  compounds  containing  mastic ;  the  compound 
;cr  which  the  suhitioa  is  strained.    A    cunsittiog  of  the  oily  solution  and  alkali  be. 


E  B  E  E  B  R 

came  piler  by  llie  teiiarmioii  of  a  cream  at  the  palalinale  of  ihe  Rliinc,    remarkable  foi  la 

i*>p-  wine.    Lai.  4g.  Sli  N.     Lon.  e.  b6  E. 

IlamiMTS,  therefore,  ihai  ihe  6c9t  of  (hm         EBION,  the  rounder  ofatcci  called  aficthii 

ihiw   iniiture*.    iubjrrt   to  vatiaiion   of  the  name  in  the  first  century.     He  wat  a  diici;^ 

uiiui'iiiy  of  ill  ingrt^icni),  end  the  udorant  ad-  of  Cttiiilhuf,  and  hitiircveitor.     Heiiapnmd 

diiiorii  which  may  be  made,  is  a  gond  cau-de-  upgn  ihc  erron  of  his  master,  arul  engofid 

'"•e.  upon  ihem   new  opinions  of   his  own.    He 

liiasubicqiient  numberof  theiamejournal,  brgnn  to  preach  in  Judea,  bui  lauithl  in  A>^ 

wc  h4rc  ihe  fallawing  recipe  bjr  one  of  the  und  even  at  Rome.     It  i*  imagined  tliMSl. 

uiilliur'l  corrcf  pondenii,  who  had  often  |>rnved  John  wrote  his  ^spel  with  t.  licw  to  tite  rI» 

it&vatuebvexperjencc.     "Digesttenor twelie  taiion  ofihit  here^j,  and  «Ul  ol Ccrinlhiv. 
HiDiitiofthe  whiieai  pieces  ofmas tic,  lelected         EBIONITES,  in  church  hiilurv,  hei«lia 

lot  this  purpose,  and  powdeied,  in  two  ounces  of  ilic  lint  cenlury,  lO  caHed  from  iWir  \ader 

of  alcohol  i   and  when  nearly  ditsolved,  a  "  •"'  '  '^'        >    ■  ■    ■ 

twenty  grainiof  eleini.     When  l>oth  the  rei 
i/ir  diisolved,  add  ten  or  lifteen  dropi  of  tec 

liedoil  of  ambei,  and   fiflecn  or  twenty  of   .  

leuie  of  berpmoi ;  shake  the  whole  well  to-  iiin  Sunday,  and  iu  celebrtting  the 

pother,  and  [et  the  beta  lubtide.   Thesblution  made  use  of  nnlearened  bread.     They 

will  lie  of  a  pale  amber  col>ur.     It  it  to  be  cd  from  the  flesh  of  animals,  and  w 

added,  in  very  lutall  portions,  lo  (he  be»t  aqua  uiilk.     In  relation  to  Jesus   CtitUt,  moc  rf 

ammoniK   putx,    until    ii  assumes    a   inilkv  ihein  held  that  he  wai  bom,  likeoLh«raMa,4" 

whiTrneis,  shaking  the  uhial  well  after  each  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  acquired  lanrtjllflliw 

addiiiou.asilireclcdby  Mae(|uer.   Theiirengih  only  by  his  good  work).     Other*  of  then  ^^ 

Diid  cautiiciiy  of  the  ammoniac  are  of  most  es-  lowed  llial  he  was  burn  of  a  virgin,  but  ittmi 

tential  couicqiieuce.     If  upon  the  addition  uf  that  lie  was  the  word  of  Gnd,  or  h»dany  rxiit- 

tbe  fiisi  drop  or  iwo  of  the  tincture,  a  dense  cnce  before  hii  human  generation.   They  ^ 

opake  coaaiilaied   precipitate  is   bnned,   not  hewas,  indeed,  theonly  true  pronheiibulM 

much  unlike  that  which  appears  on  dropping  a  mere  man,  who  by  his  virtue  had  amieox 

a  tolution  of  silver  into  uaiet  ili){htly  imprcg-  being  called  Christ,  and  the  son  of  God.    Tbty 

Dated  will)  common  salt,  ii  is  too  lining,  anil  also  suppoced  that  Christ  and  ibc  devil  wtK 

must  be  diluted  with  alcohol.     A  considerable  two  ptmcijiles,  which  God  bad  oppowil  ktodt 

proporiiun  of  the  tinclure.  perhaps  one  to  four,  olher.     Of  ihe  New  T<»iiinenl  ihey  only  if 

ought  to  be  requisite  to  give  the  liquor  the  pro-  cejved  the  gospel  ot  St.  Madhtw.  wtiicti  iby 

|ICT  degree  of  opaciiy."  catted  ihe  gospel  according  to  ihr  Hebnv*. 

£4i;-DB-itABEL.     Thiii  is  composed  of  one  Seethe  article  Naz  a  REHEe. 
part  of  sulphureous  acid  to  three  of  rectified         KBON'V.  a  valuable  wood,  produced  ffoma 

apiriiof  wine.    It  is  much  utcd  in  France  in  plantofwhichaiuhurshavcftivcD  verydiAnai 

tbe  cure  of  gononhtras,  leucorthcEa,  &c.  accounts,    and  concerning   which   tn*y  !■•• 

EAVKS.  I.  (epere,  Sa^on.)  The  edi^es  of  btcn  exceedingly  iiniii-cided.     Tbe  real  tier, 

the  roof  which  overhang  the  hnu^  ^HouU-  however,  from  which  this  wood  is  obtained,  i> 

HoriJ).  iheaincrimiiumebcnusofihc  West  Indies;  fa 

Te  EA'VESDROP.  v.  a.  (tares  and  drop.)  ihepenttic  character  of  which,  aee  Amesih- 

To  catch  what  comes  from  the  cure!  )  lolijiierl  Mt  M.  .This   wood   ii   excerdingly  haid  ud 

nndci  windows  iSkaksprair).  heavy,  auscepiible  of  a  very  tine   poliib,  urf 

EAVES-DROPPtJtS,  such  pci^onsas  stand  lu-nee  often  used  for  inlai<l  work  sml  toys.  TV 

under  the  eaves  or  walls,  and  windows  of  an  species  nflord)  seveial  varieties,  which  j'ldtt 

house,  by  night  or  day,  lo  hearken  aficr  news,  wood  of  different  colours ;   chiefly,  hownB; 


■ltd  contention  in  ihe  neighbourhood.     They     esiimalion  :  it  is  a  tail  iree,  with  dark  c< 
!«  called  evil  members  ofthe  commonwealth     bark,  and  daik  green,  niyrtiflirm  lea 


n 


and  cany  it  to  others,  and  (hereby  cause  strife  black,  red,  and  green.     The  fini 

■    —  .1 '-Li    y,[J,^_    They  est  i  mat  ion  :  '"'"     '  ""    "   "'"'    ' 

nweahh  bark,  anddaiksi 

by  the  stal.  of  West,  t ,  c.  33.    They  may  be  the  discovery  orgiving  a  line  lilack  hue  lo  olbn 

|wnished  cilher  in  the  court-leet  by  way  of  pre-  wtxidi,  ebony  has  been  in  far  less  frequent  e^ 

•cnlmenl  aad  fine,  or  in  (he  quarter-sessions  ployment  than  formerly.     Green  cbunyiitla 
by   indictmeut  and   binding    lo    good   bcha.      iroduce  of  a  variety  less  lofij,  and  of  awn 

*iour.  bushy  form,  with  smooth,  bright,  greenkaRt- 

EBB.  1.  (ebba,  Saxon.)  1.  Tbe  reRuxofthe  This  wood,  lihc  the  pteceiliDg,  is  uMdaiM 

tide  toward  the  sea  (Additon).     S.  Decline  ;  inlay;  and  also  affords  a  good  )^rceD  dye. 
decay;  waste  (floiconmon).  HJOKACUM.  in  ancient  geography,  it- 

ToEbb.  D.a.   Ifroin  Ihe  noun.)   I.Toflow  mnus  city  of  the  Btiganies  id  Briiain;  ia  ikc 

back  toward  the  sea  {Shakipeare).    2.  To  de-  British  l,int!ua|ic  Caer-cffroc,  now  York. 
clinci  lo  decay  (HflA/oj),  EBRA'CTEATE.  In  botnnv,  raceniearf*' 

EBDOME,  in  antiquity,  a  feslival  kept  on  duncle  is  so  called,  when  ivithoul  ■nybnete* 

the  7th  of  every  lunar  mooih,  in   honour  of  flnral  leaf;  as  in  cisius  guttatus. 
Apollo.  EBRI'ETY.  j.  {tbrittat.  Latin.)  DimiVo- 

EBENtIS,    in   botany,    ebony-tree.       See  ness:  intoxication  by  ttion;  liquors  (ilnnr*!- 

AstiaiMBUM  EBEi^ua,  and  Ebu.sv.  EBRIIJ.ADE,  in  the  manage,  a  cbrol> 

EQERBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  iu  the  the  bridle  which  ilic  horscuian  gi>B  ■e.d' 


E  C  C  E  C  C    • 

horse,  by  a  jerk  of  one  rein,  wlien  he  refuses  to  ECCII YMCVM  A.  {ecchymoma,  nrxi//*«p», 

turn.     An  ebrilladc  diAers  from   a   saccade ;  an  extravasatidii  of  blixKl.;  rjcrhymosis.     Hx- 

the  latter  being  made  with  both  rtins  at  once,  travasatton.     Coniuiion.     A  black   and  bine 

and  the  former  with  only  one.     Mo»t  i^enplc  twelUng,  either  from  a  bruiae  or  extravasation 

confound  the?e  two  wortU  under  ihe  ueiKTul  of  hloc3.     A  genus  of  disease  in  the  clau  lo- 

name  of  a  check,  or  ierk  of  the  bridle,  calUd  cale«,  and  order  inmores  of  Cullen. 

in  French  roup  de  brtde.    It  is  a  chastiseineiit,  ECCHYMCySlS.  {ccchymosii,  from  •»x'-"*'# 

and  no  aid,  and  is  disu^d  in  the  schoids.  to  ix)ur  out.)     See  Kcchymoma. 

EBRlCySlTW  1.  {vbriositas,  Ui.)  Habitual  ECCLAIRCI'SSKMENT.  i.  (Fr.)  Expla- 

drunkenness  (.Brown).  nation ;  the  act  of  clearing  up  an  affair  by  verbal 

EBRIZIUS  COLOR,  in  old  writers,  a  fine  exi)0>(ulation  {Clarendon). 

yellow.  ECCLESHALL,  a  town  in  Siaffordbhire, 

EBRD,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rise*  in  the  with  a  market  on  Friday.  Lat.  63.  S  N.  Lon. 

mountains  of  Astoria,  on  the  ctmliiies  of  Old  S.  qW. 

Castile,  and  runs  into  the  Meditcrraneau,  a  ECCLESIASTES,  one  of  the  books  of  the 

little  below  Tortosa,  in  Catalonia.  Old  Testament ;  thus  called,  by  a  Greek  word, 

EBULLKFION.  f.    {ehutlio,   l^tin.)     1.  signi^ing  preacher ;  because  the  author  in  it 

The  act  of  boiling  up  with  heat.     2.  Any  in-  declamis,  or  preaches,  apinst  the  vices  and  va- 

testine  motion  (Bacon).  niiies  of  the  world.    This  is  Mariana's  judg- 

Ebullition  ctmsists  in  the  change  which  a  ment :  Giotiiis  thinks  otherwise;  taking  the 

fluid  undergoes  from  a  state  of  liquidity  to  that  bouk  to  derive  its  appellation  from  its  being  a 

of  an  aeriform  fluid  or  gass,  in  consequence  of  collection  of  the  fine  sentences  and  reflectionson 

the  application  of  heat,  which  dilates  and  con*  the  vanity  of  the  things  of  our  earth,  &c.  from 

Terts  it  into  va|jour.  the  word  bnp,  which  signifies  to  amass  or  col* 

EBULUS.   (eiutus,  from  ehulio,  to  make  lect,  cvjaBfu^ia,    Some  Hebrew  doctors,  sup* 

boil :  »o  called,  l>ecause  of  its  use  in  purifying  posing  the  same  etymon,  think    it    to  have 

ih«  humours  of  the  body.)    Dwarf  eider,  or  oeeo  thus  called  on  account  of  its  amassing  a 

daneworl.     The  root,   interior  bark,   leaves,  great  deal  of  wisdom  :  others,  liecause  the  au- 

flowers,  berries,  and  seeds  of  this  herbaceous  thor*s  aim  is  to  assemble  and  call  together  all 

plant,     Sambucns  ebulus  ;   cyniestrifidis,  sti-  such  as  arc  willing  to  consult  their  safety,  and 

Rulis  foliaceis,  caule  herbaceo,  of    Linn^us,  avoid  the  dangers  of  the  world,  which  is  the 

ive  all  been  administered  medicinally,  in  nio-  opinion  of  Gejerus.     Lastly,  others,  with  Ca* 

derate  doses,  as  resolvents   and  deobstruents,  lovius,  deduce  it  from  his  assembling  them 

and,   in  larger  doses,  as   hydragogues.    The  about  him,  as  a  preacher  assembles  his  audi- 

plant  is  chiefly  employed  by  the  poor  of  this  tors. 

country,  amongst  whom  it  is  in  common  use  There  are  different  sentiments  as  to  the  nu« 

aa  a  purgative.  thor  of  this  book  :  the  nio»t  common  is,  that  it 

ECA'LCARATE,  in  botany,  a  corol,  with-  is  Solomon's,  who  is  supposed  to  have  wrote  it 

out  any  spur,  or  spur-shai)ed  nectary.     As  in  towards  the  close  of  his  hfc,  to  give  tokens  of 

Wolfenia.  his  penitence  to  posterity. 

ECATJE.A,  in  antiqnitv,  statues  erected  to  liiere  ap|)cars  no   reason  for  denying  ihia 

the    goddess   Hecate.      The   Athenians    and  book  to  Solomon,  but  several  for  ascrining  it  to 

Stratonicensians  had  an  annual  solemnity  in  him.     As  l.Thc  title  of  the  book,  which  a^- 

honour  of  this  goddess,  which  was  called  Eca-  serts  its  author  to  be  the  son  of  David,  and  king 

tCiia.  of  Jerusalem.   2.  Several  jKis^gct  in  the  book, 

ECAVESSADE,  in  the  manage,  is  used  for  which  agree  to  uo  body  but  that  prince,  as 

a  jerk  of  the  cavesson.  chap.  i.  ver.   12.  chap.  vii.  ver.  26.  chap.  xii. 

ECBOLE,  a  term   in   the  ancient  Greek  ver.  9,  &c.  and,  3.    The  constant  tradition  of 

music,  signifying  a  change  in  the  enharmonic  the  ancient  Jews  and  Christians. 

genus,  by  the  accidental  elevation  of  a  chord,  ECCLESI  A'STIC.  *.  A  person  dedicated  to 

or    string,    five    dieses    above    its    ordinary  the  ministries  of  religion  (/iumt'/). 

piich.  ECCLESIA'STICAL.  Ecclesia'stic.  a. 

ECCE'NTRICAf-.    Ecce'mtric.   a.  (it-  (ecdesiaiticus,  Lat.)   Relating  to  the  church ; 

c^i/rrV«x,  Latin.)    I.  Deviating  from  the  cen-  not  civil  {Uoukfr.  Sinjt). 

tre.     2.  Not  ha\ing  the  same  centre  with  an-  Ecclesiastical   col'RT.<j.      In  the  time 

other  circle  {New/on).     3.  Not  term  naiing  in  of  the  Anglo-S.ixons,  juda;c  Blackstone  ob- 

tlie  same  j)oint  (Aacon).     4.  Irregular;  ano-  serves,  there  wns  no  sort  of  distinction  helwecn 

onalous  (At".«  Charles).  the  lay  and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  :  the 

ECCKN'IRI'CITY.  s.  (from  eccentric.)   I.  county-court  was  a^  much  a  spiritual  as  a  tern- 
Deviation  from  a  centre,     a.  The  siaie  of  hav-  p<>ral  tril'unal :  the  rights  of  the  church  were 
in?5    a   different   centre    from    anc>il;er    circle  ascertained  and  asserted  at  the  same  lime,  and 
iHolder),    3.  Excursion  from  the  proper  orb  by  the  same  judges,  as  the  rights  of  the  laity 
(  ffTfiion),  I'or  this  purpose  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and 

IrlccfcMTRiciTV,  in  astronomy.     See  Ex-  the  alderman,  or  in  his  aWnce  the  sheriff  of 

CENTRiciTV.  the  cor.niy,  u^ed  to  sit  together  in  the  county- 

KCCHYMli.  itxxu^AM,  (torn  tHxt^9  to  pour  court,  and  had   there  the  cognizance  of  all 

out.)     In  medicine,  a  fiery  pustule,  ap|iCiuiiig  causes  as  well  ecclcsiaslicul  as  civil ;  a  su^ciioc 

suddenly  all  over  the  body.  dtfcrcr.cc  \n'\\\^  yiv\  vv)  v\\t  W\v  \  *.  v^\^\\v^^\\\ 


•i«  UaC  Bean  L  at  hn  *•-    fMRab 


wfcicb  w, Km  to  «f  Einid  Cake, . 

Mb  a.  KtKiiwiWi  af  dK  Md(M  Imt  af  law.  Ink  iIwk.    TW»  W  I>«I   CSii* 

|iOfifcd»n,wfaft,aMJwlh«ga»^wofifca»  laB(»B.»Mtfcnliihec)Mf^^ 

<Mn>M4>ra*<MMikaiMirfM«Ma  »»««  mm  oMfai  wU*  <f  U  As^s^ap- 
loH  ««  lU  rMfiMe  bOf.  aU  mtJMmi  UrmnaSit^m^  tW  |natnl  ••  fmAtf 
Iprilail  M^  MiJ  caMoi  w  ifc>  iiwyen»ig  of  «i[aE.40Cuaiac^aadti>c«AMM^^ate 
IM  Medrt  pigijwrim;   aod,   ibttrCm,   ia  ili   m  i iiiw^fc)  ■»  afcii  dTihi  i—i 


SqilKa  wi«  Lnmffn  in  aad  Muponed  ij 
dtifj.  wc  CmI  OBt  article  of  tht  oalll  •>< 
ib^  inpoMd  nan  him  mu,  itutcedcMMi 
dcMnUMinl 


n  bryjn  ii«iimo  tbc  Utx  of  Koeknd  ihc  I'InjHith  law  tuiins  bmlVa  ikraaeh 

iofi  In  the  {.itioti,  iihI  (he  ifiiiiiiul  ailu[itir^  Ion,  tod  ut<ittA  ih<  dacUxBo  ofji 

IM  Uiirr,  at  ifarif  nile  of  primdiiii;  i  ih'it  wi-  oireil  ji  citiI  librnj).  tvauaari  litl  tW  . 

dCDCiJ  ibc  brtach  brtiVNii  ihnii,  >n<)  made  ■  of  the  Um  nnluiy  u>  be  ofibrU  br  Ar  ^ 


roaliiion  nflcrwanb  iapncliabU  ^  which  pt»-  ritual  maiii ;  when  th«  lepibiof*  mb  at^frf 
baUv  vrnuM  rite  birr  beco  cflccud  at  Vtie  ?e-  to  ini<:i(|ou.  u>  teach  tlmn  a  tewoa  aTaiadK 
ncrat  itfofDialion  i>f  llic  church.  niodtration.     By  the  tuiotr  of  15  Car.  II- <■ 


Krclctia*tkal    co«ul>    aic  varioiMi    *■  the  IS.  it  iacracted,  that  it  Uiall  not  beUvMi* 

Aa^HIxacoir'j,  ihcCottRISTOBT.tfwCaott  aiivhitbop.  OT(«c1nia)lical  iisler,  lvlra*r« 

of  Akcheo.  tli>  PccULIARs,   ihe  Pbe-oGa-  administer  f  any  ptnon  »h;M.o<^<T  Ok  »>« 

Tlvv.aiid  ihr  ^reji  cnuriur^ppcal  in  all  ccctc-  uiually  called  ihe  oaih  cr  afirio.  01  mi  witf 

liatiicujcautci.  vii.  iheCoutlurOELECATEs.  oath  whereby  he  uuy  be  coiii|«(lol  to  naM<i> 

Sn  th(Me  aniclet.  arciiM,  or  )iiiriie  him^irof  aov  criminil  bmmt 

^  A*  to  ihc  iDClhcii]  or  prfiecMling  in  the  ipi-  or  thing,  wheieby  hemn-beliiblckojaijua 

rilual  ciHiru,  uya  lilacKiioue,  ii  aital  in  ihe  sure  or  punitbmeni.     ^^  hen  all  the  jiaJk^ 

ftrtt  ^Uce  he  acknnwirdgnl  lo  their  honour,  arid  jnooli  are  coiicludrd,  ihry  are  itfrmJ  • 

thai  though  ih^coniiniic  to  thU  day  10  decide  \he  cm^idcniiirin,  not  ora  jurv.  hot  of  aniflt 

many  ^uoliofiii  which  are  ptoptrly  or  teiniio-  judge  i  who  lake*  ii>  format  ion  br  hnria|i'- 

n1  cugiiiMMCr,  yc(  jiiitice  in  io  general  >o  ably  vncales  on  bolh  sides,  and  ihcreu|ioii  fanuta 

■nd  iin]iattiu%  udminldered  in  those  trihuD3l«  inictlocutory  decree  or  definiiiK^  seou  ~  ~  " 

(npciiilly    of  the    tii)>cnoT   kind),   and     the  hit  own  dibcreilon  :  froio  which  there  j 

boundarie*  of  ihcii   power  arc    now  ro  well  1;  lieian  appeal,  in  ihetneraUia^etme 

known  and  »tal>Iii>!ied.  that  no  oialerial  in-  in  the  ariiclei  above  referred  to:  ib«i^if<k 

ctrnveiiiencR  .-it  |>ic«enl  *riw)  from  thii  jurii-  same  be  not  appealed  from  him  in  tificmdqii 

•"*•■—  tlill  eontinuing  in  ihe  ancient  chanael.  ii  it  final  by  ihe  autute  S;>HeD.V~Ill.  c  19- 


And,  (huuld  my  alttralion  be  attempted,  arcat  Ecclesiastical 

'   ■         »uU  prot  ■  ■.     ■ 

tt,  and  iitn-modelliMB  a  ,  , 

couTic  of  proceedings  that  has  110 w  prevailed  funhernnce     of    religion,     and     perpetiMii*t 


conf(i«ini>  would  prohablynriie,  in  fiiTrlurning     where   the    memlxrri  that  comgiaw  iliem  a< 


loog-cttahlithed  funns,  and  iitn-modelliMg  a     ipirimit  ].fn<>ns.     They  were  en-cied  rai  ihe 

■'  >■         ..        1  .     f„f,|,gf-in(^     of    religion,     and     perpetoili»| 

the  rights  o(   ihe  church.     See  Coaroa*- 


The  prncecdinf;a  in  the  ecclesiastic! 
•re  regtdated  according  10  the  practice  of  the         ECCLESIASTICUS,  ap  apocryphal  bw*. 

civil  and  eaiioii  laws;  or  rather  to  a  mixture  of  cotnpoied  hy  Jcsua  the  son  of  Siraoh,  aodiJ- 

buth,  corrected  and  ncw-mo<lelledb^  their  own  milled  by  the  Komish  chuich  into  ihe  ooo 

particular  uiagi-a,  aad  the  inter]Xi«ilinn  of  the  of  the  Old  Tcslameni. 

court   of  conimon    law.      For,    if    the    pro-         It  is  frcouently  cited   by  the    abbrrfiitiM 

(^eediun!  in  the  spirllujl  cuurt  be  ever  wi  legu-  Ecditt.  tu  Ji»Iill(!lli^h  it  fioui  the  EitlumUh 

l.irl)  cviiii'iiaiii  Id  iJie  lulo  of  the  Komau  law,  which  ii  cttul  by  Ettki. 


/^^ 


SATFBAJL     II  IS  TO  K1 


fnCtf^  rii^i./jtA^  jfw'.*'  ^«™«*..»«iWi 
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Pi.  Cidinet  regardi  the  book  of  Ecetniasli-  ane-leafe),  tix-clcfli  Rowtn  of  the  nargini, 

rns  01  eomiKHed  under  the  |ionlilicale  of  Oniai  mate  |>edicel]ed ;  the  central  one  female )  teeix 

III.  son  ofSimon,  anJ  (he  Ki|;D  uf  Anliuchns  imnicrved  in  the  invojucel.     Two  ipecieg. 
£p(pluaci,  king  of  Syria.     He  ailils,  that  iici-         1.  E.  siiiiioss  :  found  on  the  lamly  shores  of 

lh«r  dM  aiilbor  of  the  Latin  iranilntioii,  nor  Kngland,  with  ioattcts  >iiliiilaie- spinous,  trlfiil 

ili«  lime  when  it  wiit  made,  it  known  ;  but  tir  entire. 

hiing  quMcil  regiiLiiiy  b^  all  the  ancient  fa-        2.  E.  teiiuifolia,  ivith  cut,  unarmed  tearci ; 

ihm.lhereii  iio4lonbtofit»bciugverf  ancient,  ami   flowert  iu  sinall  umUH,   with  a  abort 

He  ukrt  it  1(1  have  been  done  by  the  traniLatar  prickly  involucre :    found  on  the  aej-coaat  of 

ef  the  borjk  of  Wiul.ini.  Apulia. 

fiCCi.lSIS.  C.w/i«i,  from  nRX.»,  to  turn       ECHINOPS.    CJobe-ehisile.     In  bouny, 

■dlrO  A  liii.'iion  or  iliatocaiion.  a  ^enus  of  the  clusi  syngenesia,  oriter  jiolj^- 

BCCOI'R<_>TI  CS.    (ecreproHea,    medica-  mia  settregata.     Calyx  in uny- leaved,  rrRcclcdj 

i»;^.H ;  from  H,  and  mnp;,  dung.]  calycle  one.Boweted ;  ftorela  tubuLr,  all  her- 

ffledicinc«,  whoM  operation  ii  very  nianlirodite  j   receptacle  bristly  i   tccils  naked 

"*■■"-      ins,  s«nna,  8tc.  ordowny.    Six  spcciciti  nalivei  of  ihe  Levant 

_^  _       Y.    (from  lUfiw,  to  »e-  or  south  of  Europe.    Some  are  annual,  orhcts 

t0fit  a  ditcnone.)    A  irealise  on  perrnnia)  plants. 

llM  MCKton  (MUi.  ECIilNORVrNCHL'S.    In  zonlozv.  a  t!e- 

ECCBI'blS.   (from  nxfoui,  to  secrete.}   A  nus  r,f  tile  dais  vcrnies,  ordur  initsliiu.'    Dody 

MCKtlon  ofuiy  kind.  round,  probnici<i   cylindrical,   rciiaciilc,  nnd 

E^DICL  in  antkjuily,  palroni  of  cities.  crowned  with  hookt'd  prickles,    'i'hesc  ivornt* 

''^BWPWl'''  (ffoiii  nJ<F^<  «■  excoriate.)   In  are  geni-rally  found  very  firmly  fixetl  to   the 

MrtMiSl'JRAMgc,  or  excoriation.  viscera  or  various  aniniiit!,  generally  the  intei- 

BCHA|%     In  vefuriuliy acience,  a  horse  tinei;  uiid  nflen   remain    on   the   lame  spot 

^IbetWeeaa  »U)lion  of  one  breed  or  coudUj  duiins  ilic  wluilelifunf  ihc.-inimal.    They  are 

an«|«~«uieoranolhet.  aiostly  are|»[iiiu>,  ami  arc  easily  dislin.;uished 

ECHF.I.^,  the  harmonic  ntn  Tiied  bj  the  from   llie  tenia   by  llicir   rouiid   irianieulate 

(-r       -  *ri:;  Honuns  in  theit  theatres,  for  the  bodv.  Foriy-eijihi  sjieeica.  iiiTcstinp  mammals, 

':iL.tr)r'nliiig  the  toiUMJ  ofthe  voices  birds,  rcpti!t°,  :iiiil  fishes.     Ttte  InngeKI  and 

These  vessels  were  tuned  in  the  lar^st,  e.  yi^%  U  fiiund  in  tliL'  inimines  of 

:.,  .1  il   [iu>pmiion<;  of  fourths,  fifths,  and  iwinc,  es|iecially  iiU''!)  ai  have  been  fattened  tit 

n^hthi,  with  ihi^ir  re)ilicates,  and  were  placed  stica :  it  measures  from  a  fool  tn  a  Toot  and  a 

in  cdts,  or  niclies,  between  the  seats  of  the  half  in  length.    Tlie  re«  vary  frimi  an  inch  to 


{B»tiv).  an  inch  aii3  half,  to  eleven  ani!  twrli  e  inches, 

"""      In  za6losy,  a  gtnvt  of  the   accordina  lo  ihe  animal  they  iofisl. 

:ri)mr;<dear  Head  flat,  naked,       liCHINUS.     Sea-hedgetKig.     Sea-urchin 


fl.ii  ;  DaTfriDed,  aud  trans-  In  zoologv,  a  genus  of  the  clagi  vermes,  order 
'rndyttreakMorpDDTcdiBulliKmbfBnewith  molu'ca.  Body  rosDilith,  covered  with  a  bony 
>tB  rays ;  body  naked.  Tfaiec  uprcici ;  of  sutured  cruet,  and  generally  futnishrd  with 
wbiehiheonemostwonhyofnote is e. remote,  tnovrable  spinel;  mouth  placed  beneath,  atid 
■rnckiiigfish;with forked tail.anilheadiTJih  mostly  five-valved.  These  ivorms  are  all  of 
tigheen  streaks  aceuminate  on  the  fore-part ;  them  inbabilanti  of  the  tea ;  and  many  of 
■Mith  larae,  lower  jaw  longer  than  the  upper  j  theni  have  oflen  been  found  in  a  fossile  state ; 
Ml  tmail,  rough  like  a  rasp ;  lonsue  broad,  many  are  eieiilcui  i  cmd  they  are  generally 
ttia,  loose,  and,  like  the  phsie,  beset  with  armed  with  fin' --liarptfeih;  the  pores  are  fur- 
Mill  teeth  i  ejes  small,  pupil  large,  iris  sil-  nished  witli  .i  reir.ictile  fiiMclr  or  r>.-ehr  tit 
3i  >ent  near  the  tail  j  tins  small,  covered  each,  by  n  hich  the  auiiiial  affixes  itsilT  to  any 
a  thick  skin;  tail  temilunar.  Inhabits  object,  ami  stops  its  motion.  The  spinca  arc 
the  Mediterranean  and  Pacilic  Seas ;  from  connected  with  the  onier  skin  by  ver}-  rirong 
^"dre  to  eighleeii  incliet  long :  adheres  so  ligaments,  and  are  the  insirumenlt  of  motion, 
ttaly  u  the  sides  of  vessels  and  the  larger  A  hundred  and  eight  species,  of  which  thiT- 
Uci  by  its  head,  that  it  is  ofien  removed  with  leeii  or  fourteen  have  been  found  on  our  owis 
fini  diffiealty ;  and  was  b;  tlie  ancienia  tup-  coasts,  or  dug  in  a  fwsile  state  out  or  our  owii 
IBHd  to  have  a  power  of  retarding  or  arresting  chalky  or  flimy  soils ;  tltey  may  be  thus  $ub- 
■  Alp  to  which  II  thus  adheTLtl  in  the  midst  of  iribuatnl. 

■iiiDihloo.     Flesh  not  caien.    See  Nat.  Hiel.  A,  Vent  vertical:    teniadei    every  where 

M-LXXXVI.  simple. 

ECHI'NATE.  KcHTKATBD.    In  bnlany,  B.  Vent  placed  beneath;   mouth  without 

•  Khioated  pericarp.      BcKt  wtih   prickles  tentacles. 

oitafatdgehogCixw;.)     Aa  in  dati  rn  "Uramo-  C.  Vent  lateral;  jnouih  w'lh  pencilled  ten - 

■bo.    Prickly  ia  the  proper   tramilatiiin   of  tacles, 

**'Wai,  and  nnonyin  of  oculrnic.  The  sp^ries  most  eileemed  as  an  esculent, and 

BCHINITES,   in  oryclfllogj.     See  Hel>  thence  denominated  c.  tsculenlus,  is  snlij^lo- 

lltTHOLITfra.  bular:  with  ten  avenues  of  pores,  llic  sjkiccs 

^CKlNCyPHORA.     Sea  Parsnip.    Bristly  between  cov  red  with  small  tubercles  lupitort- 

■Villip,     Id  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  pen-  in^  the   spines ;   body   reddish  or  yellowish  ; 

WHa,  order  diniiia:    iovoluccl  turbinate,  spines  short,  ur  a  violet  colour ;  losins  then  co- 

TOL.IV.  \ 
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Imir  a!id  falliD;  uif  llic  dead  iniiinal ;  yom  \n  esse.     Eciioti  arc  frrqocnily  heaii.1  nppoaile  la 

about  ihrce  rows  ;  tubercles  surrouniltd  iviili  old  walls,  which  afe  ftir  !>oin  being  polUlKdi 

■  circle  of  leasonei :  tent  cliMcd  wiili  acoria-  nearshapeleit  iiiaHctiirmck,  aiulin  tlit  titic^ 
oeous  ircmlMaiiE  coveied  tritli  splnM.  Inhs-  bnurhooJ  ofroruis,  and  even  of  clouili.  TTiit 
bit!  the  9e;is  of  Karope  aad  Indin ;  ind  coiimU  reBeciiuri  of  iound,  ihcrcfnce,  U  not  of  ibc 
tuled  tlie  mmt  savoury  diah  in  ihe  entertain-  hame  nature  at  that  of  liglkt.  Il  )(  cvMni. 
meat  of  Lcnlulus,  ivheu  he  w39  appuinled  Imu'evrr,  tliut  ihe  rorniiiiua  uf  p(i  cchodoln 
prieit  nf  Mar4.  osciibeil  only  to  ihe  rrpereussioii  ofMUodi  At 

The  e.  ridgaiis,  or  common  eehiniis,  found  echuis  ure  r>ci-tr  lie^rd,  but  when  miuihI  it  id* 

|>erpetiia11^  in  a  fusiilestme,  in  nuniberUu  va-  tcrccjiicd  and  miule  to  rcboutul  by  uiieor  tnoit 

rieticB  of  lurms,  is  not  now  traced  in  a  liting  obsiiicles. 

■late.      In   make   il  h  orbicular;    Hith   tun        To  produce  an  cirlio,  it  should  teem  thili 

arenim,  two  of  them  always  near  eiich  other,  kind  of  coacai,iieraiiun  or  tautiixg  were  ateru 

EcHiNOit,  in  a  re  hi  tincture,   u   member,  or  Sfiry,  in  order  la  rnlk-cl,  »nd  b}  colIrcUiieiR 

ornanicnl,  near  (iie  bntioiu  of  the  Ionic,  Co-  heigliieii  and  incroase,  and  afterwanb  reoiKi, 

lintfaian,    and    Coiiiji<»iic  cupiials  ;    wbicb,  the  sound  ;  on  wc  And  is  the  vase  in  nflecuig 

from  its  circular  form  or  contour,  i>  called  by  the  rays  of  light,  where  a  concave  ulirroritI^ 

the  English,  quarter  round,  or  I'oulliH;  and  qulrra.     In  eAecl,  a:  oficn  as  a  Muiid  itnlo 

from  iie   being   uiually  carved,   or  cut  with  perpcmlicnlailyon  a  wall,  behithl  wliirhit»l 

figures  ofcBgs.&c.  iscJlcU  also  by  the  Laiinv,  iliiugufu  v;iuli  orarcU,  iir  evctiiiioihcr  panlU 

oi'uin,  by  the  llalianti  Dva/o,  llie  French  auj",  wall;  su  uden  will  ii  be  reteibcniicd  in  tbt 

and  tjicEnKlislieffgi  and  anchori.  same  hrie,  ut  other  adjacent  dues.   For  annU 

ECHITES.      Ill   houny,   a  geuu»  of  llie  tn  Iw  heard,  therefore,  it  is  Dece9>a>y  lb* tube 

cl^iss    pcnlindria,    order     monogynis.     Corul  in  ihv  hne  of  reflection  :  and  for  ihe  pcnw 

twisted,  funneUfoTm,  with  the  throat  naked )  who  made  llie  sound  to  hear  its  echo,  it  i>  i» 

follicles  two,   long,  ilraiglit;    seed*  crowned  cesssry  he  be  perpendicular  to  the  place  wliidk 

vitb  long  down.  Twcnty-une  siwcici ;  cliiefly  leflccis  it. 

natives  of  the  West  Indin  and  South  Ame-        Sound,  il  ig  known,  is  propagated  la  ewj 

tica.     One  ■pecic),  £,  Cnrj'mbosa,  secretes  a  direction  by  the  vibration  of  the  pailieleaoftlit 

resinous  Juice,  which  has  some  reseoiblance  ui  air ;  but  if  any  column  of  air  resliagiioslwat 

the  caooicliouc  or  elastic  gum ;  whence  tome  obsi.idc  iliBt  picvents  the  dircci  movunoH  J 

DaluialiiU  liave  regarded  t,  cciiymbosa  as  the  the  clHelic  globule),  which  wrvr  oi  lh«  vdwk 

teal  caoutchouc- tree,  hut  this  ia  an  error:  lite  of  sound,  it  must  rebouiid  in  ii  cuutnij  iTim 

true  caoutchouc  being  oblaioed  from  the  Si-  lion,  and  striking  the  ear,  if  it  nieeu  wiib  III 

FHONtA  blastica:  which  tee.  in  the  line  of  r*|ie[CDiiiun,  convey  loit&tcf*- 

E'CIIIUM.    Viper's  Buj,loss.    In  boiaiiy,  liiion  of  ihe  same  sound,  provideil  !he«ni«J 

■  genus  of  the  class  penlandria,  order  innnogy-  sound  docs  not  affect  that  orgaii  II  ttie  HM 
nia.     CoTot  irregular  with  ihe  throat  naked;  instant. 

■tigma  cloven.    Twenly-sevea  species ;  chiefly        Bui  we  are  lau^ht  by  experience  iliit  ibe  ■■' 

Cape  pl.mts,  hut  many  trum  the  east ;  and  tHii,  doet   not   disrinitui^h    ihc   succit^ion  of  l«a 

e.  it^licum,  and  e.  viilK^tc,  indiscnniij  to  ilit'  siiiiiiii?,  uiik'>-  [here  be  between  ilieoa  thcia- 

aandy  hllli  or  wastes  of >..".    i  !  ti    'i'li.  .;  .  f  .n   :,  ■-<.  mic  nvelflh  of  a  Kcnod;  b 

last  is  said  to  be  peculi  ir'-,      .1.      !       i  ...  ,1    rapid  movement  of  iiuu»- 

stem  is  tiibetcicd,  bri^ii.  .  ,  kIi  <nra!^ute  of  which  oaro 

late,  bristly  ;  spikes  biK-i.ii  •>  j,. .  n  .1  i.   ,,  I ■    ,.  !.■  ,  ilmn  a  second,  iwrl«iio(n 

Few  quadrupeds  ajipcar  li/ml  m   a,  jjim  ^ l  .      i  .  ii^iciu  be  compreiiendedin* 

refuieit.  ■   ■   ,'K  t  lU^successioiioftheiaw* 

ECHO,  orEccHO,  a  sound  reflcclcfl  or  If-  ;    cousequenily    iheoUude, 

verberaled  from  a  solid  cunc.ive  body,  mit]  !<  i    .1    ,  liid  sound,  miisl  be  at  kkIii 

repeated  to  the  ear.    The  wntd  is  formed  IVniij  ■.;].i.:  c.,  l....    (iit  reverberated  nound  «h»lli* 

the  Grttk  v/,»t,  sound,  which  comes  from  the  aucii-eil  tlic  ilJrcct  sound  tilt  afler  one  iwdtt 

verb  *yru,  song.     The  ancients  bein;i  wliollv  of  a  liicimd  j  and  as  sound  movrs  at  the  nlcK 

unacquainted  with  the  Irue  cause  of  the  echo',  ubmit  I  Wi  feet  in  a  second,  and  conieqaallj 

ascribed  it  to  several  causes  sufficiently  wliini-  about  i|j  feet  in   the  twelfth  of  a  kooJ,  it 

■ical.     The  poets,  who  were  not  the  worst  of  thence  fiillows  ihat,  to  render  ihe  rtterbeiaJ 

their  phiinsophers,  imaaiiied  it  to  be  a  person  suund  di^iinguish.ihle  friini  the  direct  fOUBl 

of  that  name  mclamorphotcd,  and  that  she  af-  the  ub'-tncle  luuat  be  al  the  distance  of  osl* 

fccicd  lotnke  up  heralvidein  particular  places  ;  ili.m  ahoiit  4S  feet. 

for  they  found,  by  (  xperience,  ibntihe  was  not        There  nic  .-Ingle  .ind  coinjtoiind  echan.   U 

to  be  met  with  in  all.  llic  former  only  oue  repeliiion  of  the  Mirf 

Almost  all   m"derii  philosophers,   lill  very  is  bejdl  ;   in  the  latler,   there    are  9,  3.  k 

Taltiy,  have  asctibeii  the  formation  of  eclir.ean)  b,   &c.   repetitions.      We    are   even    told* 

a  rL-flectioii  of  sound,  similar  to  that  expert-  tchoes  thai  can  repeal  tbc  same  wond  40«J* 

enced  by  light  when  it  falls  on  a  polished  body;  limes. 

but,  as  D'Atembcrt  observes,  this  explanation        Single  echoes  are  those  where  there  bMJF 


would  be  necE'^sirv 


polisheit  surface  one  obstacle  j  bul  double,  triple,  or  quwlnf" 
..,  ...  the  production  of  an  icbucs,  give  us  rtasfiu  lo  su|ipo)e  se»cnl* 
:ir  kiiowii  tnU  lljj*  ti  iiul  the    ^tuAes  di«^i.»cd    in    such  a  tiunner,  ihii'^ 
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eeCed  sounds  strike  the  ear  at  timrs    displeased  Jupiter ;  and  she  was  deprived  of  the 
(rent.  power  of  speech  by  Juno,  and  only  permitttrd 

>es  repeat  «ereral  words  in  siicces-  to  answer  to  the  qiiesiions  which  were  put  Ui 
is  is  not  iistonishing,  and  inu«>t  aU  her.  Pan  had  formerly  l)cen  one  of  her  ad- 
case  when  a  |>crson  i^  at  Mich  a  mirtrrsy  hut  he  iictcr  enjoyed  her  favour!*. 
n  the  echo,  th.it  (here  is  snfhcient  Echo,  after  she  had  (teen  punished  by  Juno, 
>unce  several  wurd<»  bef  ire  the  re-  fell  in  love  with  Narcissus.  {Ovid), 
le  first  has  reached  the  ear.  To  KcHO.  v,  n,     I.  lu   rewound;    to  give 

and  natural  historians  have  fur-     the  repercussion  of  a  voice  (Shaktpeare),     2. 

.h  many  accounts  of  echoes,  which  To  be  sounded  back  (Biackmore), 
very  often,  or  have  some  singu-        To  Echo,  v.  a.  To  send  back  a  voice;  to 

(on,  in   his  description   of  Italy,  return  what  has  been  uttered  (D.  of  Piety). 
echo  in  the  vineyard  of  Simonetta,        ECHOMl£l^RK.  (from  the  Greek.)  A  gra* 

ted  the  same  word  40  times.     At  duated  scale    (or  measuring  the  duration  of 

echo  which  reiterates  the  report  sounds,  and  determining  the  relations  of  their 

5  times;  and,  if  the  report  is  very  intervals. 

Is  of  60  reiterations  may  be  count-        KCKIUS  (John),  an  eminent  and  leaniec^ 

^lebrated  echo  at  Woodstock,  in  divine,  professor  in  the  university  of  IngoUU 

repeats  the  same  sound  bO  times,  stadt,  memorable  for  the  opposition  he  gave  to 

t  singular  echo  we  have  yet  heard  Luther,  Melancthon,  C'aralostadius,  and  other 

far  Kosneath,  a  fe^  mdes  from  leading  Protestants  in  Germany.      He  wrote 

f  a  person  placed  at  a  proper  dis-  many  polemical  tracts ;  and  among  the  rest,  a 

this  echo  plays  8  or  10  notes  of  a  Manual  of  Controversies,  printed  in  I535»  in 

i  trumpet, .  they  are  faithfully  re-  which  he  discourses  upon  most  of  the  heads 

e  echo,  but  a  third  lower :  alter  a  contested  between  the  Protestants  and  Papists. 

r,  another  repetition  is  heard,  in  a  lie  was  a  man  of  uncommon  learnings  parts^ 

ver ;  and  another  short  silence  is  and  zeal,  and  died  in  1543. 
I  third  repetition  in  a  tone  a  third        ECLA^MPSIS.  (from  mXafAvw,  to  shine.) 

spiaus  Amutemenis),  The  sparkling  and  flashing  lights  which  strike 

ive  been  applied  to  the  purpose  of  the  eyes  of  epileptic  patieuts. 
lacceyible  distances.    Thus,  Dr.        ECLAT,  s.  (French.)  Splendour ;  show ; 

indiog   upon   the    banks    of   the  lustre  (Pope"). 

losite  to  Woolwich,  observed  that        ECLE'CriC.     a.     (ncXnJixo;.)     Selecting ; 

a  sin;;le  sound  was  reflected  back  choosing  at  will  (JVaiU). 
ises  in  three  seconds  ;  consequer.t-        KcLBCTic,  Eclectici,  a  name  given  to 

f  the  direct  and  reflex  rays  must  some  ancient  philosophers,  who,  without  aU 

IS  X  3  :=342()  feet,  and  the  half  (»f  taching  themselves  to  any  particular  sect,  took 

et,  the  breadth  of  the  river  in  that  what  they  judged  good,  and  solid,  from  each. 

Hence  their  denomination  ;  which  in  the  ori- 

arcliitccture,  a  name  given  to  such  ginal  Greek  signifies,  iiuti  may  be  chosen^  or 

ts  and  arches  as  are  erected  for  the  ihai  chooses  ;  of  the  verb  nCKtyu,  I  choose, 
producinc;  artificial  echoes.     For        i^aertius  notes,  that  they  were  also,  for  the 

>lic  and  elliptical  fi{^ures  are  gene-  same  reason,   denominated    anatogeiici,    bui 

that  they  cnll   themselves  PhUaieihes,    i.  e. 

music,  the  rerietition  of  some  part  lovers  of  truth. 

I  very  low,  soft,  manner,  in  imita-        The  chief,  or  founder,  of  the  electici,  was 

echo.  otie  Polanion,  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  under 

poetry,   a  kind  of  composition  Augustus  and  Tiberius;  and  who,  weary  of 

last  words  or  syllables  of  each  doubling  of  all  things  with  the  Sceptics  and 

,  some  meaning,  which  being  re-  Pyrrhonians,  formed  the  eclectic  sect ;  which 

answers  to  some  question  or  other  Vossius  calls  the  eclective. 

ined  in  the  verse,  as  in  this  beau-        Towards  the  close  of  the  second  century  a 

n  Virgil :  sect  arose  in  the  Christian  church  under  the 

nater  masis    an  mier  imnrDbus  ^'"""»>'^"**'''^^*  ^^<^***^»o'"*od^'^Pl*'*>tiics. 

^   *  "  "^  lliey  professed  to  make  truth  the  only  object 

ille  poer,  crudelis  tu  quoquc  ma-  ?^  '^"^'W  l"'!"^'  ^"**  **^,  ^  ^^^^  to  adopt, 

^  ^    ^  from  all  the  dmerent  systems  and  sects,  such 

tenets  as  they  thought  agreeable  to  it.     How 

ICC  of  an  echo  consists  in  giving  a  ever,  they  preferred  Plato  to  the  other  philoso* 

»  the  last  words ;  which  reverbe-  phera,  and  looked  upon  his  opinions  concenv- 

re,  the  motions  of  the  mind,  and  ing  God,  the  human  sot»l,  and  things  invisible^ 

OS  affect  it  with  surprise  and  ad-  as  conformable  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the 

Christian  doctrine.    One  of  the  princi|>al  }n- 

fabulous  history,  a  daaghler  of  the  trons  of  this  system  was  Ammonius  Saccas, 

us,  who  chiefly  resided  in  the  vi-  who  at  this  time  laid  the  foundation  of  that 

C^^hisus.    She  was  once  one  of  sect,  afterwards  distinguished  by  the  name  of 

lants,  and  became  the  confidant  oC  the  new  Platonics,  in  the  Alexandrian  schooU 

oan.    Her  loquaciiy»  however.  This  pbiloiophct  wm  \wtu  o^  CYimVi2ftXi  \a.« 
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rmli,  and  ediiulcd  in  the  Cliristian  faith,  snil 
piobablv  oevet  Jeicftod  thrnulwanl  profcisioa 
'if  ibia  religion  ;  lliougli  Poriihyry  mninlains, 
ill  (i|>pat>U<in  10  ihe  testimony  ofEuteblu*,  lliat 
in  malurct  life  he  became  n  pa^n  ;  aiid  Fa- 
bricin.  who  U  fallowed  by  Dr~  LacilncT,  al- 
l«gn  thai  there  wtrriwn  persnui  uf  the  tame 
uantr,  the  one  a  hualhen  iiliiloiophcr,  and  the 
nlliEr  >  Chiiilian  writer.  Ttime  who  are  de- 
Hfuui  of  acquainting  themielvc;  willi  the 
HHuinul*  of  ihrM  oppotiie  opiniuns  may  con- 
mIi  Fabrlcliii'i  Bibl.  Gttec.  lib.  iv.  cap.  e6. 
p.  |jf)i  l/iidner'i  Collection  of  Jewitn  and 
HriibrnToiimoTiin,  vol.  Jii.  p.  1<H.  &c.  and 
Hotheim,  l>e  Hebui  Chrnlisnoram  ante 
Contl.  Mlafi.  p.  28 1 ,  &c. 

It  «rat  eridaiitly  the  dwigti  of  Ammoniui  to 
MGUncilt  ami  unit*  itll  tacit,  philoMiphinI  and 
trllKiout,  nnd  to  inculcoie  a  doctrine  thut 
fthDuld  comprehend  all,  the  Christian*  not  es- 
cfpted,  in  erne  cominuii  prnftMiott.  For  ihii 
pi>(Mi«i'  lie  mainbiinnl,  that  ths  sreat  princi- 
plri  of  all  philoMipUical  •tid  reli(noui  truth 
wrie  Id  tw  faund,  equally,  in  all  lects ;  that 
Ibey  differed  fiom  eaoh  other  only  in  iheir 
iuciIiihI  of  otprefBtn^  ibem,  alid  in  aoiuc  opi> 
tiiuni  of  link  01  no  iin|)OCIanc« ;  and  that,  bj 
■  (irajier  iimriirctntioiiof  thni  (etpectireienli- 
mcnti,  ihcy  nii^ht  mil*  tic  tinited  into  one 
fao'ly.  Accordingly,  all  the  gentile  icli^^iont, 
■lid  emi  lite  Chciiiian,  wore  lo  bo  illi»traied 
■nd  exiiUiiicd  by  ihc  jirinciulei  of  ihii  uni. 
nnal  ptiilosnphy ;  and  tlicfnlilcior  the  prints 
were  to  Uc  removed  fmrn  paganism,  and  the 
ODlnnienlB  and  inltrprelatioitouf  theilisclpies 
of  JrHiM  from  Christiantly.  In  conCormily  to 
thi>  jil.io  l<p  ■Fiii-.iiil.  thjl  jll  line  reliftiooi  aya- 
Inii."!  Mill..'  L.  -:'..ii!'  1,.  ii->inml  to  their 
nil  1  ilieir  primitive 

iiaiiuarii,  v\i.  ine  ancirni  |>riii(>si)pliy  of  ihe 
Kusi.  prcscival  iincofiiipicil  by  Plalo  ;  ami  he 
■flitmnl  that  ihii  pr-ijeci  was  agreeable  to  tbu 
intentions  of  JesuiChtisi,  whoM:  sole  view,  in 
descending  upon  earih,  was  to  set  boninla  ic> 
the  reigning  supeisiition,  to  remove  the  errors 
thai  had  blendefl  ihemselves  with  the  leliuton) 
of  alt  nitiotis,  hut  not  to  abolish  ibc  ancient 
theology  from  which  ibcy  were  deriveil.  He 
theiefore  adopted  the  doeuines  wrhirh  wne  re- 
ceived in  Egypt  cimcernlng  iht  univcrie,  and 
the  Deity,  considered  as  conilitutin*  onegtcni 
whole,  concerning  the  eternity  of  the  world, 
ihe  nature  of  souls,  the  ea)|iirc  of  Providence, 
and  the  government  of  the  world  by  dxmona. 
He  also  established  a  lysttm  of  moral  diKi- 
pline,  which  allowed  the  people  'n  general  in 
live  according  lo  the  laws  of  their  country,  and 
the  dictates  of  natnre,  bui  rei^uired  the  wise 
to  exalt  theit  inlnda  by  contemplaiimi.  This 
•yttem,  so  platisible  in  its  first  rise,  btit  so 
comprehensive  aiW  complying  in  its  propreis, 
haa  uet-n  the  source  of  innumerable  error!  and 
corrupiiims  in  the  Chri-iian  church.  Aiiis 
first  establishment  it  ia  said  to  have  had  ihe  ap- 
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adopted  by  Lnnginoi,  the  cdehniHi 
the  treatise  on  the  Sublime,  Plotio* 
i)ius,  Oriec'i,  Porphytr,  Jjunhlithn 
ciple  of  Fofphyry,  So'paiet,  Ediwi 
ihiua,  MaximusnrEpheiiK,  Priwui, 
thius  Ihe  miiater  of  Julian,  Julian 
talc,  Hier<x:le),  Proclui,  and  aai 
both  pjrani  and  Chrisiiona.  Mnhi 
Hilt.  vol.  i.  p.   136,  ico.  Jic    Sm 

Eclectics  were  also  a  cerllin  i 
siciant  antona  the  ancienti,  of  wb 
genet,  under  Trajan,  u-«s  ihechtef, ' 
cd  from  the  oplniont  of  all  lheoth« 
which  appeared   lo  ihcoi   ban  lot 

ECLEfGMA.  I.  (•>  and  Mr^nT.) 
medicine  made  by  <he  iDCorpoial 
wiib  irrnpi  (Qin'frry). 

ECLIPSAHEUN,  inasimwrn*, 
meni  invented  by  Mr.  Fer^nson  fc'f 
ihe  lime,  progress,  quamitT,  and 
solar  eclipses,  at  ail  paru  of  the  < 
Phi  I.  Tram.  vol.  4S.  p.  580;  Fer^oM 
8vo.  p.  41*). 

ECLIPSE,  (from  ^^^.t.  of  «*.. 

I  fail.)  In  ■ilmnomy,  ■  privalioa  rf 
one  of  ihe  lumiDirirs.  by  the  interpodt 
opailiic  budy,  either  betweni  it  and 
betfreen  ll  unit  tbe  mD. 

The  aniHenls  bad  rM^futMaai 
aappoilnip;  them  presages  of  tbc  ■ 
eveats,  Piatueh  awurei  ui,  thai  tt  > 
iMlallowPittoialkpabiitlyariiny  «M 
ofeelipes.    They  taade  a  gmt  Doiie  i 

eclipse*  nf  the  nionn  {  as  ltiink.is|;,lbfii 
her  in  labouri  vtbeoee  Juvenat,  (la 


"I'd 


buled 


of  Ihe  niuna  lolhe  arts  of  B  _ 
Ihcir  enclianlmenti,  plucked  brr  nrt 
and  mttde  her  skim  nver  tbe  frau.  1 
III  Mexim  keep  fast,  during  edi^n; 
ticulnrly  their  women,  who  beat  udi 
Bi'lvMi  drawing  bleod  fron  tkdt 
'rhcji   iiBif  inc  the  moon  hat  bera  ■ 

Tbc  Iliodus  entertain  itraaft  ideal 
the  eause  of  an  eclipse.  Tbey  iMj  H 
nneofthc  asoors.  stole  a  drauchttft 
at  the  churning  of  Ihe  orean,  and  mi 
in  the  set  hy  Ihe  sun  andiiKXHi.wlMii 
revraled  it  to  the  soars.  HewwilM 
two  by  Nariao:  after  which  fab  kMi 
heavens,  and  coatuttea  to  this  it/i,tti 
In  eat  the  sud  and  Ifaagioon  iDiernii 
of  the  thefl.  This  causes  Um  eetiMs' 
eclipse  bee  ins,  the  people  bcgisUiuM 
tofrifhtenhimswsy,  lestbetlwaMH 
luninary.  In  1791,  daria;  aa  oNf 
Mr.  Founlaia's  scrvmota  (Ihe  Mlaai 
hi  ID  very  seriously,  he  remesJMn^^ 
that  Rahoo  had  swallowed  the  iMMi 
people  madeiuch  a^real  noise  iriuhk 
ling  Ihc  last  bit  into  his  nculh,  thsltti 
to  let  it  fo  again.     (Biblical  HsguiM 

The  opinions  of  the  ChiaoK  eW 
eclipses  are  very  similar  totbaMi'' 
and  had,  probably,  the  sann  wit'^ 
1«ft«««[tl>e  i»mwf  MMpw,  ■*«» 


ECLIPSE. 

S  WitioM  <iitertti»€d  of  them,  wmn  of  cob-  leatisf  iht  abadow  behind,  or  lo  the  waitward. 

lie  advantage  to  Christopher  Colunibiis,  3.  Although  total  «clipMf  of  the  longefttduratioa 

ia  1488,  ho  waa  driven  on  the  inland  of  happenin  the  node,  yet  there  nay  be  total  ecllpies 

m^  and  diitreMed  for  want  of  provision«.  wiihin  a  nmill  diitance  of  the  nodc«,  namely, 

fused  relief ;  but  having  Ihreali'ned  them  within  that  dinUnre  where  the  moon's  latitude  la 

.  plague,  and  foretelling  an  vclipw,  as  a  equaltothe  apparput  semidiameter  of  theearth'a 

of  it,  which  happened  aeeordiog  to  his  Nhadow,  minus  the  semidiameter  of  tlie  mooa'a 

ion,  the  barbarians  were  so  terrified,  that  disc,  but  in  these  situations  the  duration  of  total 

r*ye  who  should  be  the  first  in  bringing  darkness  will  be  short;  whereas  in  central  eclipsea 

«,  throwing  them  at  his  feet,  and  implore  it  will  continue  nearly  two  liours.  4.  If  the  earth 

pveneas.  had  no  atmosphere,  the  moon,  when  she  waa  to- 

Mes  are  divided,  with  reapoot  to  the  objects  tally  ccli|iked,  would  be  invisible;  but  as  the 

li,  into  eciipsea  of  the  sun,  of  the  moon,  earth  has  an  atmosphere,  some  of  the  light  from 

the  satellites :  and  with  re«peet  to  cireum-  the  sun  will  be  refracted  thereby,  and  transmitted 

^  into  total,  partial,  annular,  and  central,  to  the  moon,  on  which  account  the  asoon  will  be 

edipse,  is  one  in  whieli  tlie  whole  diac  of  visible  at  that  time,  and  appear  of  a  dull  red  co- 

lioary  is  darkened  ;  a  partial  one,  is  when  lour.    Lastly,  she  grows  sensibly  paler  and  dim- 

^art  of  the  disc  is  darkened ;  in  an  annular  mer,  before  entering  into  the  real  shadow ;  owing 

,  the  whole  is  darkened,  except  a  ring  or  to  a  penumbra  which  surrounds  that  shadow  te 

B,  which  appears  reund  the  dark  part,  like  aease  distance. 

■ioated  bonier ;  and  In  a  central  eclipne,         Attrvnomjf  of  lunar  eclipift,  ortk§  metkod*^  cakuiat* 

tres  of  the  two  luminaries,  and  that  of  the  ing  their  imei^  pluc^t^  magmtudet^  andoihtr  phemmemm. 

lie  in  one  and  the  same  right  line.  —The  first  preliminary  is  to  find  the  length  of 

J  planet  and  satellite  is  illuminated  by  the  earth's  conical  shadow.    This  may  be  found 

I ;  and  casts  a  shadow  towards  that  point  either  from  the  distance  U'tween  Ihe  earth  and 

heavras  which  is  opposite  to  the  sun.  Mm,  and  the  propcrtion  of  their  diameters,  or 

mdow  is  nothing  but  a  privation  of  light  from  the  angle  of  the  sun's  apparent  magnitude 

ipaee  hid  from  the  sun  by  tlie  opaque  body  at  the  time.    Thus,  suppo^  the  semi-axiH  of  the 

lereepts  his  rays.  earth*sorbit  95,000,(KM»  miles,  and  theercontricity 

■  the  sun's  light  is  so  intercepted  by  the  of  the  orbit  1,3*77,000  miles,  making  the  gn'atest 

tkftt  to  any  plaee  of  the  earth  the  sun  ap-  distance  96,377,000  miles,  or  94,1^  semidiame- 

hr|ly  or  wholly  covered,  he  is  said  to  un-  ters  of  the  earth  ;   and  the  sun's  semicliameter 

m  eclipse;  though,  properly  speaking,  it  being  to  the  earth's,  as  114  to  1  ;  tlten  as  AD  : 

•■  eclipae  of  that  part  of  the  earth  where  BK  ::  DB  :  BC%  that  is,    111 :  1 :  :  2-V194:  218 

Mi's  shadow  or  penumbra  falls.    When  scmidiamera  of  tkt  earth  »  EC  the  length  of  the 

th  eomea  between  the  sun  and  moon,  the  earth's  shadow.    CHherwise,  suppose  the  angle 

hlla  into  the  earth's  shadow;  and  hafing  AB8,  or  the  sun's  apparent  scmidiametcr,  be 

It  mi  her  own,  she  suflers  a  real  eclipse  IS'^b'',  aadtheangleBAE,orthesuu'spsrallax, 

10  iolereaption  of  the  sun's  rays.     When  8*6^  then  is  their  difiercnoc.or  the  angle  A<-E«b 

I  ia  eclipsed  to  us,  tbe  moon's  inhabitants,  13'  47-4" ;  hence,  as  tang.  1<V  47*4" :  radius : :  BE 

ade  next  the  earth,  see  her  shadow  like  a  or  1  :  218  nearly  =*  CK,  the  same  diftlAiire  as  be- 

pot  travelling  over  the  earth,  aliout  twiee  fore.    Hence,  aM  the  moon's  leant  distance  from 

aa  ita  equatorial  parts  move,  and  the  aaase  the  earth  is  scarce  56  sem  id  ia  meters,  and  the 

i  they  move.    When  the  moon  is  in  an  greatest  not  more  than  (>4,  the  moon,  when  in 

,  the  sun  appears  erlipned  to  her,  total  to  opposition  to  the  sun,  in  or  near  Ihe  nodes,  wilt 

M  paria  on  which  tbe  earth's  shsdow  falls,  fall  into  the  earth's  shadow,  and  will  he  eclipsed, 

•a  long  continuance  as  they  are  la  the  «■  the  length  of  the  shadow  is  almost  four  tinsea 

tlie  moon's  distance. 

w  ethptes  may  be  readily  conceived  after  nv        9*  Tojind  lk€  af^ent  trwikSmmeler  of  the  eorlk** 

to  llg.  A.  PI.  o.  where  8  is  the  sun,  E  tlic  «Aediiv,  in  iht  pimce  where  the  awoa  paste*  throuf^h  it, 

Bttd  M  or  M  the  moon  :  they  only  htippen  aia^gheniime. — Add  together  the  sun  and  moon's 

time  of  full  moon  ;  because  it  ia  only  then  parallaxes,  and  from  the  sum  subtract  the  ap- 

ih  ia  belweeii  the  son  and  moon :  nor  do  parent  semidiameter  of  the  sun  ;  so  shall  the  re- 

appen  every  full  moon,  because  of  f\e  mainder  be  the  apparent  aemidiameler  of  tho 

ity  of  the  moon's  path  with  rrspeet  to  the  shadow  at  the  plaee  of  the  moon's  passage.    For 

b«t  only  in  such  full  mi»oas  as  happen  example,  the  98th  of  April,  1790,  at  midnight, 

at  the  intersection  <if  those  two  paths,  the  moon's  parallax  is  61'  9'\  to  which  add  86", 

the  mean's  noden,  or  very  near  them,  via.  or  9",  for  the  sun's  parallax,  from  the  sum  61'  1 8* 

the  moon's  latitude,  or  disianee  between  take  15'66^,  the  son's  apparent  semidiameter,  and 

Mna  of  the  earth  and  moon,  is  less  than  the  the  remainder  45'  9i"  is  tbe  nemidiameter  of  tlie 

'' the  apparent  semi-diaroeters  of  the  moon  shsdow  at  tlie  place  where  the  moon  pasaea 

■tarth's  shadow.  thn>agh  at  that  time.    N.  B.  Some  omit  the  sun's 

ibcf  eircumstances  in  lunar  eelipaes  are  parallax,  as  of  no  consequence;  but  increase  tlie 

Motioned:  i.  All  lunar  eclipses  are  uni-  apparent  semidiameter  of  the  sliadow  by  one 

•r  visible  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  which  whole  minute,  for  the  shadow  of  the  atmosphere  ; 

*0  asooB  above  their  horixon,  and  are  every  which  would  give  the  semidiameter  of  the  shadow, 

■f  the  aame  magnitude  and  duration.  9.  in  the  case  above,  46' 19^'. 

t^nr  eeUpses,  the  eastern  side  (or  the  left-        3.  There  must  also  he  had,  the  true  distance  of 

't!,  an  vfe  look  towards  her  from  the  north)  the  moon  from  the  node,  at  the  mean  opposition  ; 

^>iltlBnaBergeaintotheshadow,andeBserges  also  the  true  time  of  the  opposition,  with  the  true 

^r  the  proper  motion  of  the  bummi  being  placeofthosunaadmoon,mlnoedtotheecliptie| 

ki^ui  that  of  the  earth's  shadow,  the'soon  likewise  the  moon's  true  latitude  at  the  Ivbm  tA 

^«a  it  Ami  tbe  west,  ofertakea  and  pasaea  the  true  oppMitloB;tlMaa«Vae€l^moQii^%'n%^ 

H  wkh  the  jMe»>  §asi  iido  fuimMt,  with  the  c<»plic»«a4llM\nMD\Mc%nvo>^*n.%^ 


ECLIPSE. 

*Tivnin  tnil  mnon;  from  whirl)  nil  the  firciitd-  within  all  Ihe  ipsrc  rCDi,  •bid)  hd 

■tuiMi  of  hiircrlipic  may  be  wmpulcd  hy  cniii-  iiinl'm. 

iniio  •rithinclic  «nd  Iripinoinptrj.  fi.ilnreclipsMhippeo  only  wheo  Ihr  ■» 

To  tnmt'urt  enrttip,,  vfthr  >>im,v.— telEW (8g.  conjunvli-m  with  Ibc  lun.  that  i» « I6«ir 

'7.  PI.  5.  pBr1l.v.1li(>»|>nr|or  thc«clipllr,  Bnil  C  *nd  alvi  in  lliPDodei,  oronr  llm.  Uwt 

the  centre  of  Uic  cHtilt'n  «lii<]oir,  through  uhirli  ing  about  11°  on  <weli  nide  a  node;  oirii 

itriiir  pcrptndloiliir  in  I-.1V  ifte  line  CN  loHtrdt  only  bippeninE  nhcn  Iho  [alilude  nT  U 

theiKirlh,  irtheninon  hn\c  nnrtb  UlEtude  at  the  •ieiwd  frnm  themrlh,  Ulcw  ih«n1l»«i 

tinieiif  ihocolipii',  or  CS  ■oullin'Srd,  ifuhi-  hftio  (pptrcnl  spinidiinitlcrt  of  the-aun  mi* 

«uuth  Uliludr.     MitiP  the  ungle  NCD  equal  lo  llic  nodpa.nhi-n  the- moon  hai  ni.vldUr 

the  angle  of  Ihe  moon's  wny  »ilh  the  erlijilic,  the  opruUation  it  total:   wilh  uuea 

nhirh  iiiey  he  alwnyn  Ukca  at  S*  3.^  on  an  ar»r-  when  Ihp  dink  of  lb*   OKwu  in  |irft(H 

•ge,  without  luy  teuslblr  error;  anil  biaerl  this  groalrr  than  thai  o(  the  nis  in  *p>^ 

■nglu  by  Ihe  right  line  CV ;  in  nliirh  line  il  ia  ahadow  is  exteailed  httfond  llw  xuAt 

that  thv  lrut>  eqnal  timp  of  oppoiition  of  Ihe  >ua  earth  :  and  tolal  without  mnlinDBsa, 

•nd  noon  (alls,  al  given  hy  the  table,  point  of  Ihe  noon'a  ahailow   budy  a 

From  a  eontcnjeot  ante  of  niual  pari*,  repre-  earth.    Laitly;,  out  uf  the  Dodta,  buti 

■raliuc  minute*  of  •  degrve,  lake  tb« nonn'^ lali-  tiniti,  tlie  eellpun  are  partial, 

tude  at  the  Irile  time,  and  tet  it  from  C  lo  (1,  on  Other  cirrumilanre^  of  -wlar  orlipw 

the  line  CTj  and  IhronKb  the  point  G.  at  rlgbt  following:   I.  An  orllpw  oflh*  »■  da 

wiglotoCI),  draw  thr  right  HneHKGLI  for  Hie  pear  the  name  in  all  pari*  o(lhe>«rthi 

mth  of  tin-  mocm's  reotre.     Then  i*  L  the  point  leen,  bnl  in  in   •ome  total  or  anwutir 

In  thacBrlli'a  tbadott,  where  Iho  moon'n  centre  olhfri  it  in  parlial.     1.   A  iwlar  eeljjnr 

laalthaniiddlsorthfertlpM;  Q  the  point  wherr  happ<-n  at  the  ■■ame  tinio  ia  all  plan*  i 

hor  nntrcii  at  tbelabular  limeof  her  being  fnll;  ■een;bnlBppear«ui»[e  early  tnlhewnti 

Hitd  K  lb «  point  where  her  eenlreU  at  the  inalant  andnton:  late  tn  Ihu  caM^-rn,  ai  Ihe  nal 

nlliurocliplirnppuititinni  aholtheiuoon'irenlre  moon  beyond  Ihe  >un.  and  ennicqiM 

•  I  the  moUH'nlof  iiiimcrainn.andH  her  centre  at  ihadow,  it  from  weal  Ineul.    3.  AnerU 

llie  und  of  the  eflipie.     With  the  moonS  wmi-  aun  beginn  ou  tbe  wettrrn  nidr.  and  a 

diameter  aa  a  radiu*.  and  thepnintal,  I.,  II.  ni  eulem.     4.  No  ecli[Me  uflhc  auD.bani 

rrntrea,  deaeribe  rirclea  for  the  laoon  at  the  he-  plan-a  wliere  the  aun  i*  (iaible  ;  for  Iho  | 

ltiniiiag,Bilddlc>aDdendof  the  celjpie.    Finally,  dov)  at  no  lime  cnvera  hemifpbi«*ari 

(helcnKthoflhelincafpalhlH.meaiiurednntbe  5.  The  position  of  the  cuapi  of  Ibe  bn 

muncatale,  willierveloiltlenninelliediinili^flr  imobaoired  part  of  Ihe  aun'i  dUo  may 

the  cRllpae,  rii.  by  auying,  a*  the  moon'a  horary  faiind  in  Ihe  middle  of  the  erlipw ;  M 

niallon  from  Ihe  xin  li  lo  IK  : :  1  hour  or  60  m.  which  joins  Ibem  U  parallel  lo  th«  ■ 

tu  the  whole  duration  ofthoerlf  pie.  parent  way.   6.  Tbe  middle  Dfawlwat 

TanrnpiUabmarittipie. — TbiswillbeTBrjeaiiy  not  he  at  Ihe  » me  lime  in  all  placet  aa 

froio  the  foregoing  ronMrurlion.     For,  l<l,in  Ibo  mcridiaa  ;  for  the  parallax  uf  langilt^ 

IriBngk-CfiL,  rlrhl-angltd  at  I,,  there  are  given  d'lTeivnl  in  difTerenllaliludM.     '.tht 

1tKh]rpalh*ouMCG  =  lhoiuoan'a  latitude  at  Ihe  llie  apparent  aumldiamclo  of  Ihe  Moi 

lime  Dffult  moon,  and  the  angle  OCL— tliehalf  thai  of  ihe  aun  in  a  total  eelip>eiiw« 

.>r.;"33'j  In  Hud  Ibe  leu*  CI.  and  LG.— ,'d.  In  toUl  darknoa  aeldoni  rulilinun  morel 

llic  righl-nn(;led  iiisncU' I'llL  or  riL,are  giion  niiiiut^ft  io  the  lalilnde  of  Ldadon.    i. 

tbDle|tl:L.  andLIIiv  CI,  Ihu  «uin  nniie  xemi-  solar  erlip  tea  llie  monnN  diar  ii  rsien 

diameters  of  the  moon  and  the  earlb'i  i>liBdowi  hint  light,  which  ii  attributed  to  Uieni 

to  find  LUor  LI,  half  the  dUTercDce  onbe  lun'a  Ihe  tight  from  Ihe  illuminated  pari  oft 

andnmoD'smotiimsdurinf;  the  lime  of  Ibe  eclipse.  3.  In  tolal  eclipwa  of  Ihe  nun.  tb<  b 

— 3d.  AallicdifliTcnoEor  Ihe  borary  molionn  of  unmelinwaao  great  a>  lo  noderTitibkll 

the  Inminariet  in  lo  one  hour,  or  60  min.  ::  HL  above  Ihe  hariion,  and  lUrs  of  liiPKeaa 

to  Uie  K  midiirntibu  of  Ihe  eellpu',  and  : ;  GL  lo  tude.     In  ludi  ecllp-et  Ihe  moon'i  In 

thedifferenrebvlneen  the  oppoHilion  and  niddle  aurrounded   with   a   ring   which   appn 

of  the  eclipM ;  lhi>  laat  Lbcrefore  liken  frnm  Ihe  brighter  and  whiter  ncnr  tbe  moon'ikrf 

lime  uf  full  miion,  (ivea  tbi'|imcurihe  middle  of  a  diaUnee  Ooui  il;  thii  ring  in  all  (a 

the  eriipac;  from  vhieh  lubkrarlinp  the  time  in  aemblei  tbe  appearance  of  an  enligbta 

U.orumlduratinn  beforefound,  given  Ibi'begii).  aphere  viewed  from  a  dittaneri  bat* 

mngorthroclipie;  araddlhe<tamc,and  il  j-ivei  belong*  lo  the  moon  or  the  luu  is  not  w 

U>eendorit_LaKtly,  fr'im  (Q  tlie  lemidinmrlcr  cidrd,  though  it  i«$eni:rally  sugipuMdl 

of  the  ahadow,  Uku  C'L,  Icivcl  fXf;  lo  v.hirh  lonRi  to  Ihe  former, 

add  LP,  the  MKHiiri  armidiameler,  when  necei-  1  he  limili  of  a  aular  eelip^e  iroald 

airy,  gives  OP  the-  i|uanlity  eelipud.  mined  afler  Ihc  aame  manner  as  Uim«« 

A"u(r.— «'hrn   tbe  moon's  ilttlsnce   from   the  one,  if  the  rooou'a  parallai  were  mteaa 

node  eseeeds  iS°,  there  can  be  no  erliiiie  of  Ihe  berause  Ihe  parallax  U  eDDiidcrabla,  Ik 

Bioou:  or,  morcaci-urateU,  the  limit  iifroro  lUj  »  (ulher  aliened.      1.  Add  toKelberlht 

■nd  IS^degm-i,  acn.rding  lo  the  dialaacini  of  semidiamelera  nf  the  luminaries,  bolbt 

■'                                       nu.  and  pcrigw;  Ihii  gi"-s  3j'  lo'for  the 

Lindrnloed,  ni  In  Iheir  na-  mm,  and  I^C  Si"  far  the  leaM.     3.Si« 

■1.   >,  utiiT.-  rallDv  illMLiiii^heilheDurtheTU  lat>l«d<. 

<. I,  iii. -.'..,  ii„i.,.  Ill"  -ouihero,  let  tbe  grealMl  p 

,.<    I'  ,   '.   '  :>-<>iiTlhenii   Ihe  suui  ordlfH 

I.      .      J J.  '  .1.  Il  <-.-t  L'itclhclBliludr  K^oadv* 

L',  "iuc'.u<lt:<\  >i»\«ui.i:UovbV\,i:uu4«utcatlil]lfclR*l 


ECLIPSE. 

If  feandto  he  from  1/»i*  to  18f*,  according  to  calculating  noUir  eclipses  ms  flrit  given  by  Mr. 

viroumttaiioMy  for  the  limit,  beyond  which  there  FUnutead  in  toI.  i.  if  sir  Jonas  Muore't  System 

can  be  do  sdar  eclipse.    Or,  for  this  purpose  M.  ofMathctnatirs:  the  nanio  nu  tl.otl  in  substance  is 

Cessini  f  ires  tlie  IbUowiog  directions :  **  Find  the  given  hy  Dr.  Kcill,  M.  dc  h  Caille,  Mr.  Ft^rguson, 

time  of  the  mean  conjunction,  and  at  that  time  and  Mr.  Vince,  iu  thtir  respective  treatises  uq 

find  the  sun's  mean  longitude,  also  the  lonptude  Astrunomy  ;  a  still  ^im]'Ier  mi-tli"<l  is  f.'ivfn  by  M. 

of  the  moou'k  node  ;  and  if  the  difference  of  thew  Delanibre  in  Iiih  A^trunonly,  lati-ly  ]iubli«hed. 
be  less  than  €1?,  there  may  he  an  ccli|>»e;  but  if        Tl<e  fullowiiig  ik  a  sketeh  of  an  nnalytiral  me- 

the  difference  be  less  than  1 5^,  there  mvi/ be  one."  tin <d  for  the  eom|iiitation  of  irlip^cii.     Wo  refer 

To  eaieulate  edificet  of  ike  iva.— First,  6nd  the  all  the  points  which  wc  have  to  consider,  to  threts 

mean  new  moon,  and  thence  the  true  one;  «'ith  axes  rek)»eetively  |)erpindioular,  according  to  the 

the  place  of  the  Imninarict  for  the  apparent  time  method  adnpled  by  the    generality    of   modern 

of  the  true  one.    52.  For  the  apparent  time  of  the  nialhi  uiuticiann.    We  shall  take  for  axes  of  tho 

true  now  moon,  compute  the  a  p)>a  rent  time  of  the  letters  y,  the  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the 

new  moon  obiwrved.    3.  Fur  tlie  apparent  time  of  earth  to  that  of  the  luminary  eclipsed,  which  ue 

the  neir  moon  seen,  compute  the  latitude  seen,  shall  call  in  pcneral  the  planet;  for  axes  of  the 

4.  Thvnee  determine  the  digits  eclipsed.    5.  Find  b'tit  rs  «,  a  line  iK>rpt*nd*cidarto  tlic  former  in  the 

the  times  of  the  greatest  darkness,  immersion,  and  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  and  fi^r  ax(-»  uf  the  letters  x, 

emersion.     6.  'I'liepcu   determine  ti.e  beginning  a  third  line  perpendicular  to  hot  hi  he  others.  The 

and  en«iiiit;of  the  colipic.  positive  y,  y.  Ice.   will  be  directed  towards  the 

To  detcnnine  the  duratiom  of  ^  iolar  ec/ipxr.— Fiml  planet ',  the  a,  m,  &e.  positK'e  to  the  It  ft,  accord- 

the horary  motionoflhc  moon  from  theMin,  forone  in*^  to  tlic  order  of  the  yitrns;  the  z,  r,  &c.  poai* 

hour  before  the  conjunction,  and  another  lionr  tive  ai»ove  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  towards  the 

after;  then  say,  as  the  former  horary  motion,  to  boreal  pole* 

the  seconds  in  an  hour,  so  are  the  scruples  of  half         Follnuin;^  the  example  of  Dionis  du  Scjour,  we 

duration  (found  as  in  a  lunar  eclipse)  to  the  time  shall  conceive  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axes 

oi  immersion  ;  and  as  the  latter  horary  motion,  to  of  tin?  Vi  yt  &c.  to  paks  through  the  centre  of  tho 

the  same  second*,  so  are  the  same  scruples  of  half  moon ;  which  wc  shall  call  the  plane  of  piijection  ; 

daration,  to  itm  time  of  emersion.     Tlien,  adding  and  ui>on  it  wc  shall  determiiie  the  apparent  place 

the  times  of  immersion  aiul  <  mcrsiou  togcUicr,  the  of  the  centre  of  the  planet  viewed  from  the  place 

aggregate  is  the  total  duration.  of  the  ob-ervcr.    This  done,  nothing  will  he  mor's 

The  moon's  apparent  diameter,  when  largest,  ea^y  than  tu  compute  the  apparent  di.stance  of 

exceeds  the  tun's  when  least,  only  S'  of  a  degree;  the  luminaries. 

and  at  the  greatitst  solar  eclipse  that  can  happen         1.  Call  f  the  lonicitnde  of  the  plant  t,  ^  its  lati- 

ai  any  time  and  place,  the  total  darknesii  cannot  tude,  ^  the  longitude  of  the  moon,  4''  it*  latitude, 

continae  any  longer  than  whilst  the  moon  is  mov-  X,  Y,  Z,  co-ordinates ;  taking  for  unity  its  dit> 

ing  through  this  9f  from  the  sun  in  her  orbit,  tance  from  the  earth,  wc  shall  caNily  obtain  by  a 

m'hich  is  ab'jut  4  minutes  of  time :  for  tlie  m(»tion  simple  transformation  of  co-ordinates : 
of  the  shadow  on  the  earth's  disi>  is  equal  to  the         X^sin  (p'^^)  cos  4^'* 
moon's  motion  from  the  sun,  which,  on  account         Y^^sin  4'  sin  4'  +  <^^><  4^'  cos  4' cos  (f'— 7)* 
uf  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis  t^iwards  the         Z^sinj^' cos^— eos^*' ^in  4*  eos(^  — f). 

tame  way,  or  eastward,  is  abiiut  30j[  minutes  of  a  It  will  appear  as  we  proceed  how  we  may  pass  to 

degree  every  hour,  at  a  mean  rate ;  hut  so  much  the  value  of  Y.    As  to  those  of  X  and  Z,  we  may 

of  the  moon*s  orbit  is  equal  to  '^i)^  defireen  of  a  at  once  give  them  this  form: 
great  circle  on  tlie  earth,  because  the  cirrumfer-         X»siii  C^~f)— S  tin  (fl'"^^  sin*}i|'': 
ence  of  the  niTon's  orbit  is  about  6<)  times  that  uf  a/?*— ^\  i^ 

the  earth;  and  therefore  the  nii»n*s shadntv  goes         Z  =  sin  (+  -^j't'S  «»»    \'~T~)  ""  ▼*^^'*'*- 
30^  degrees,  or  Is*)  geujErnplncal  miles   iu  au  ,  ,.     . 

hour,  or  30^  mVe*  in  a  minute.  •»»»«•»»  •pproxiintte  Tcry  nearly  to  the  following 

To  determine  ike  Ugmnmg^  middle,  andend^  of  a  solar  ''^■•ocs  : 
ethpfe. — Fr^m  the  nioonN  laiitiuii>,  for  the  lime  of         X=(|k'— ^)-^2  (f'— ?)  sin  «|  + 
conjunction,  6nd  the  arch  (;L(li;r.  *?.  PI.  5.)  or  /^-^\    • 

the  distance  of  the  greatest  ohs^curiiy.    'J'hen  say,         Z  =  (4  -4,)  +  S  ""*(  '    2     /  **°  "** 
a>  the  horary  motion  of  the  moon  fioni  the  sun, 

b«^fore  the  coninnction,  is  to  1  hour;  so  isthedis-  And  as  the  terms  of  the  seeond  order  wdl  he  al- 

taiice  of  the  gieatest  darkncgs  to  the  interval  of  **>'*  ^^^y  »tnall,  th«y  may  he  exhibite<l  in  little 

time  between  the  greatest  d;«rkne«H  and  the  con-  ^bles  easy  to  compute  ;  or,  ii;dced  table  y5  at  the 

junction.     Subtract  this  interval,  in  tlie  1st  and  *'•*'  "f  vol.  i.  of  Lalande's  Astronomy  will  answer 

3d  c^uarter  of  the  anomaly,  from  the  time  of  the  ^''^  purpose. 

conjunction;  and  in  the  other  quarters,  add  it  to         S.  Ifiie  put  ^  for  the  radius  of  the  earth  pasw 

the  same;  the  result  is  the  time  of  the  gnmtest  ing  through  the  place   i>f  the   observer;  a   the 

darkneis.     loisily,  trom  tho  time  of  the  gr'at('*>t  angle  which  it  mukc^  uith  tlie  plane  of  xs ;  /ft  the 

darkness  lubtract  the  lim<^  of  incidence,  and  add  an^ile  which  its  pnjeetion    en    the  same  plane 

it  to  the  time  of  emersion;  the  diflference  in  the  makis  with  the  :ixi»ut  Z  ;  x,.y, s, the  co-onlinates 

frst  ca»e  will  he  the  bc^innin;;;  and  the  sum,  in  fd  the  place  of  tho  ub«eiver;  we  shall  have,  by 

the  latUr  case,  the  enfl  of  the  eclipse.  known  fonnulsr, 

Tojmd  t  g  digit  eclipsed, — Add  the  apparent  ««■;  ens  «sin  ;S 

femi-diametera  ol  the  luiniitanis  into  one  mm,  from  »« ,*  cos  •  cos  /S 

which  subtract  the  uxKin's  ap|iarent  latitu.h,  the  .V^^^sina; 

remainder  sheivi   the  scrupUv,  or   paits  ot  the  and  it  it  sufHciently    obvionn  that,    of  the  xwo 

.diameter  eclipsi'd.   '{'hen  say,  as  the  semiiliameler  angles  «  and  fi,  the  first  expn  s>e<;  the  altitude  of 

of  tie  sun,  to  the  scruplcK  eclipsed;  so  are  6  digits,  the  planet  above  the  horizon;  and   the.  Stroud 

'or  360  scruph  s.  to  the  digits,  fcc.  eclipse<l.  the  parallactic  angle  foimed  by  the  icrlital  and 

A  verj  iogenious  method  of  cunttructing  and  the  circle  uf  laliUide. 


ECLIPSE. 

3,  If  we  conceive  a  ▼tsual  ray  drawn  fiom  the  We  find  for  ibjit  uistiuitt 

eye  of  the  observer  to  the  centre  of  the  plaaet,  Tlte  longitude  of  the  planet.  •••.*.|»f»*«*r«**0    « 

denoting;  by  |  and  ^  the  co-or(linat<:t  of  the  point  ItsUtitade.  ••••...•••• ••........  •»f.4'^— 

where  it  cuts  the  plane  of  projection,  respectively  Its  right-ascensioo. 

parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  «c»  x,  &c.  and  of  the  Its  declination 

t,  z,  &c.,  and  by  R  the  distance  of  the  planet  Its  angle  of  position  ••....».  .• 

from  the  earth  ;  we  shall  easily  obtain  It3  horizontal  parallax  ^  .••».* . 

R— Y  Its  senai- diameter  at  the  horizon 

*  *°  Jirir'>  The  longitude  of  the  moon. .... 

j._^Y  Its  latitude    ..••••• , 

^=z z,  (l>  hqritontal  paralax  .•..'.«.• 

R—y  Its  femidlameter  at  the  horizon 


But,  representing  by  f  the  horizootal  parallax  xb«  geocentric  latitude  of  the  place  of  the  1 

of  the  moon,  ir  that  of  the  planet,  we  have,  mani-  observer            -            -            J 

festly^  f  he  right  ascension  of  ipedium  celi  ....•••• 

g*=^»  Then  make, 

j^    J__  Sin  a = sin  X  sin  ii^  cos  X  cot  n  co«  («—<)• 

«  ■  Sin  3     «'^>'"°(— «) 

aubstikuting  therefore  these  values,  as  well  as  cos  a 

those  of  jc,  y,  and  a;  supposing  also  Y«l^  and  ^»S— 9. 

neglecting  in  the  denominator  the  very  minute  f«»(p— «)  cot  •«oi /8. 

term  «r  sin  »  ^  we  shall  find   .  J-sf  tan  /J. 

^«(^-.«)cos«  sin  fi  X-<p'-.^.-S(f^f)sin«U'. 

§:-C^-ir)cosaCos^j  Z=»4''-4' +  «*'"•§  (f-^)  «« +• 

expressions  extrenely  simple.  (The  terms  of  the  seeond  order  vanish  in  etlt 

If,  therefore,  we  call  /  the  line  which  unites  the  of  the  smi ;  and  in  other  cases  mi^v  be  exbibitmrf 

centre  of  the  moon,  and  the  apparent  place  of  the  in  little  tables.) 

oentre  of  the  planet  upon  the  plane  of  projection,  ^     VL  —  ^"^ 

W€  thai!  have,  X— £ 

Now,  this  line  may  t>e  considered  perpendicular  <«= 

to  the  visual  ray  from  the  observer ;  while,  on  the  °^*  5^  l     u    •      a  i 

other  hand,  the  disUnce  of  this  latter  from  the  Take  tk#  luai  Di-A  of  the  bonaovtal  tMM- 

plane  of  projection  is  equal  to  Y-y.    The  ap-  diawefcrs :  m  soUr  eclipses  snbtwct  the  siN^ 

par^t  distance  of  the  centres  is,  therefore,  ex-  q««nt.ty  pA  sin  •.  which  may  be  shewn  in  a  litUe 

pressed  by  Uble,  the  remainder  compared  with  the  valiw  of 

/  Jj  will  shew  if  the  eclipse  is  commenced. 

— —  •  The  number  of  eclipses  of  both  luminaries  est* 

^  —y  not  be  fewer  than  two,  nor  more  than  sevsa,  in 

Farther,  let  D  6c  the  horizontal  semi-diameter  one  year ;  the  most  usual  mimfaer  is  four,  and  it  is 

.  .                   ^          I>       ....^    .           .  ,.  rare  U>  have  more  than  six.     The  reason  is  obr»- 

of  the  moon ;  then  ^— -  will  be  its  semi-diameter  ^,^5 .  fo,  ^^  5^,  j>asses  by  both  the  nodes  of  tfcr 

•ugmented  in  the  rauTof  its  altitude.    Let,  also,  •^^n'*  ^J^j^  ^"^  «'«« J»  .•  >'5»''»  "»*5!*  ^^ 

A  be  the  semi^iameter  of  the  planet  j  then  will  »»y.^««  ^^  ^^•»  »»./.*«  »»««»n»»"g  o'  ^  ^^r  ^ 

the  sum  of  their  apparent  semi-diameters  be  which  case  be  will  pass  by  the  same  a^e# 

D                       '^■^  hUle  before  the  end  of  the  year;  becaufS  tt» 

»           -f  A.  nodes  retrograde  about   19J  degrees  every  jrWi 

^^•y         ...                         ,         .  and  therefore  the  sun  will  come  to  either  of  thsti 

Now,  when  this  sum  is  equal  to  the  apparent  ^y^^^  173  jaya  after  the  other,  for  be  wiU  ba«» 

distance  of  the  centres,  the  eclipse  will  be  either  ]qi« 

at  its  commencement  or  at  its  end.     We  shall  move  \B0^  —    J  ,  which  will  occupy  ncsflf  1" 

have,  therefore,  for  each  of  those  two  instants :  ,            .    .  .^       ...           ^     v       -au-    iHa^*ii« 

'                         /            O  ^'^y*'     A"*!  ^^  neither  node  be  within  IT « tot 

^=  .           4.A;            "  sun  at  the  time  of  new   moon,  the  sun  willb« 

Y— y      Y— y  eclipsed;  and  at  the  subsequent  opposition,  the 

4)r,  by  clearing  the  equation  of  fractious,  supposing  j^^^^^  ^m  ^g  eclipsed  in  the  other  node,  and  come 

y»=l,  and  substkuting  for  y  iU  value,  there  re-  round  to  the  next  conjunction  before  the  fonner 

*"*^»  Bode  be    17^  beyond  the  sun,   and   eclipse  h»» 

/eD-t-  ^— />  ^siu  a.  again.     Whcu  three  eclipses  happen  about  either 

But  the  termp  a  sin  a  can  never  exceed  15".  node,  the  like  number  commonly  happens  sboiit 

It  may,  therefore,  be  exhibited  in  a  small  table  :  the  opposite  one;  as  the  sun  comes  to  it  in  I'J 

i^d  thus  the  whole  is  reduced,  at  lencth,  to  cal-  days  afterwards,  and  6  lunations  contain  <*ly* 

culaAingtlie  quantity  L,  which  expresses  the  ap.  days  more.     Thus  there   may  be  two  eclip««« 'J 

fMircfit  distance  of  the  centres,  measured  upon  the  the  sun,  and  one  of  the  moon,  about  each  «f  WJ 

frfanc  of  projection.  nodes.    But  when  the  moon  changes  in  eithtrof  . 

That  the  advantages  of  this  method  may  the  the  nodes,  she  cannot  be  near  enough  the  (>*hff 

more  easily  be  seen,  we  shall  reduce  it  to  a  kind  node  at  the  next  full,  to   be  eclipsed;  and  iB  » 

of  epitome  by  which  it  may  readily  be  compared  lunar  months  afterwards  she  will  change  nesrAe 

with  tliat  given  by  M.  €agvoli«  (at  p.  423  of  his  other  node;  in  w^ich  ca?e  there  cannot  be  ■««« 

Trigonometry)    the  best  analytical   method    yet  than  two  edipses  ia  a  year,   both  of  the  suB. 

published.  Speaking  generally,  there  will  be  more  solar  tfa«ii 

Suppose  that  we  wish  to  aseeKain  whether  an  lunar  eclipses,  as  they  will  nearly  bear  ^'^^^^ 

eclipse  has  como^nced  at  any  given  instant :  portion  of  their  limits,  viz.  about  4  to  3.    Wt 
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«ore  luntr  iban  ■•lar  ecUpMi  art  Men  ai  any  between  lOf  and  13^^  $  and.  for  tolar  eclipief, 

flTcn  place ;  becaute  a  lunar  ecUpw  Is  Tiiible  on  between  l6|  and  19^ ;  as  stated  in  some  of  the 

a  whole  terrestrial  hemispliere  at  onoe,  wbereat  preceding  articles. 

asolareelipteis  visible  oaly  on  a  portion  of  a        EcLiFTic.  «.  In  astronomy,  a  great  circle 

feemispbere.  of  the  sphere,  supposed  to  be  drawn  through 

^rwio/Mltpfri,  is  the  spaeeoTtlmo  after  wbieh  ^j^^  middle  of  the  zodiac.       It  is  somriiines 

the  same  eclipses  return  again.  The  inoon«sned«  ^„^  ^^^  ^.^  ,^y^    or  sun  »  i>alh  J)cing  the 

rndgbt«n,ea««^^^  and  Uds  would  fi«d>Unj  thoi^h    more  pro,>erly,   it  is  the 

L  the  r^Ur  period  of  the  ,5«'rn  of  oeUp-s,  If  •PP«ni  oath  ofthc  earth,  a.  viewed  from  the 

»Bf  complete  number  of  lunaUons  were  perform-  lun,  and  thence  called  the  heliocentnc  circle  of 

«d  in  it,  without  a  fraction ;  bnt  this  Is  not  the  the  earth.     It  obtained  the  luune  ecliptic,  be- 

cnae.    Ilowvxer,  in  223  mean  lunations,  after  the  cause  all  eclipies  of  the  sun  and  moon  happen 

aun,  moon,  and  nodes,  hate  been  onee  In  a  line  wli^  the  moon  is  in  or  near  a  node  where  tier 

Af  conjnnction,  they  return  so  nearly  to  ttie  same  path  intersects  this  circle. 
ntale  afain,  that  the  same  node  whidi  was  In  eon-        Upon  the  ecliptic  are  uiarki'd  and  counted 

Junction  with  the  sun  and  moon  at  the  beginning  ||,^  twelve  celestial  signs,  Aries,  Taurus,  &c. 

•rthew  lunaUons  will  be  within  28  li''of  the  line  ^„j  ^        j^  j,^  longitudes  of  i  Janets  and  ston 

of  oonjunctien.when  tl«laslof  thjBse  W  ^^  reSoned.     Itiirsiluatcd  obliquely  with  rc- 

compkled ;  and  «  J^I^  *^«;^^  spect  to  the  equator,  and  cuU  it  in  two  points, 

rerular  return  of  eclipses,  till  it  be  repeated  about  tr^    .u    u     • '   •         c  a.^_  ...^  i  :i,...  ^k:«i. 

JbSy  times  or  in  aboT?^)  yeara,\Jtarthe  line  ^«-    h«  beginning  of  Anes  and  L.hra,  which 

of  the  nodes  will  be  38^X40  from  the  eoiyunciion;  •«  directly  opposite  to  each  other  ;  and,  ac- 

ftBd  will,   consequently,  be  beyond  tho  ecliptic  cordingly,  we  find  the  sun  twice  erery  year  in 

limits :  this  is  called  the  Plinian  period  or  Chal-  the  aquator  ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  either 


intercepted 

5\;  in  which  there  are  exactly  6890  mean  lona-  jj^^^  j,  ^  quadrant.     And  again,  the  soUUtial 
Hona,  the  conjunction  or  oppoMlum  eoincides  so        -^^  ^^  ^^^  ecliptic,  i.  e.  those  most  remote 

!!!^^^'*^il^'; !!?'  "  "fw*  ^  ^l!^J^  JVom  the  equator,  are  a  quadrant  disUnt  from 
tliaa  1 1'.    If,  Uiesnifort,  to  the  mean  Ume  of  any      .     *.«„:™,f,i  J»;«t. 

f^lar  or  lunar  aelipsr,  we  add  this  period,  and  ^^^^^^^'^ff  "*|if  *"^^^^^       .  ,.  ,       v.-  k 

mluP  the  proper  allowance  for  the  intercalary  .    ObhquUfofthe  Ecliptic,  is  the  angle  which 

d^ya,  we  shallbaTe  the  mean  time  of  the  return  it  makes  with  the  cuuaior  at  their  intersection. 

mi  the  lamc  rclipae.    This  period  is  so  very  near,  This  obliquity  may  be  found  in  the  following 

tli»t  In  6000  years  it  will  vary  no  more  firom  the  manner:  about  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice 

truth,  as  to  the  reatitution  of  eellpses,  than  8^  observe  the  sun*s  meridian  altitude  with  the 

odnvtes  of  a  dejprce.  utmost  care,  for  several  days  successively :  from 

71keatfe^fc6;>M«.— fnastrooomy,eellp8esofth  the   greatest  altitude   obierved,    hubtract  the 

■aooo  detrrmine  the  spheriral  ignore  of  the  earth;  height  of  tlie  equator;  and  the  remainder  is  the 

thny  niao  shew  that  the  Min  is  larger  than  the  „catest  decliftation,    which  is    the   solstitial 

•?^' •■*  *•*?  T^  *?,•?  ****  "t^"*        1^.  !«»"'•     0'»  »»  "wy  ^  fo"n*J  ^y  observing  the 

•Uo^lbniare  ""V^'"  f  «;*":"*V"";^«^  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun's  centre  on  the  clays 

kauDon  at  considerable  intervals  of  lime,  serve  to  _r«u  j      •   .         i  .-        .u     iir'^ 

M^in  the  period  of  the  moon  .  motU.    In  *>f  ^^«  summer  and  winter  solstice ;   he  d.ffcr- 

«eogmphy,  ecUpses  diseover  the  loo{,ilude  of  dif-  ^nce  of  those  altitudes  will  be  the  distance  of 

&«it  plaon;  for  which  purpose  those  of  the  the  tropics;  and  half  that  disUnce  will  be  the 

■Mon  arr  the  more  useful  bceautc  they  are  more  oblinuity  of  the  ecliptic. 

often  visible,  and  the  same  lunar  eclipse  is  of        This  obliquity  is  now  about  2.1^    27'   -^^  \ 

equal  magnitude  and  duration  at  all  places  where  but  it  i<  variable.     According  to  the  ob^crvj- 

ft  is  seen.    In  chronology,  both  solar  and  lunar  tions  of  F^theas,   at  MarM^illcs,  mode  rather 

eeHpees  arrve  to  determine  exactly  the  time  of  more  than  300  years  before  ilie  Christian  arra, 

•njyfli  event.  the  obliquity  was  then  ^3**  4<)i'.    Albatemiius, 

fcl^nsi  #/  tU  SbI0UU€s,    flee  SATBuirsa  of  abo„j  ^^^  y^^^  ggj,^  f„„,„|  ji^y  i^  030  33/^  or. 

Jvwnmm.  ^^  correcting  for  panllax  and  rrfrartion,  C3^ 

To  Eclipse.  0,  a.  (from  the  noun.)   1.  To  3.'/ 40^.     Alinaon,  the  son  of  Ahnansor  the 
dailtcna  luminary  {Creech),  f.  To  extinguish  ;     Arabian,  made  it  '«'3^  33'  30^^  in  1 140.     Tycho 

10  put  out  (5AaAipearO*  3.  To  cloud:  ioob-  lirahe,  in  IfifTf,  found  it  to  Ih*  'jj*>  Qi^  3i)^. 
flcnre  {Calamy).  4.  To  disgrace  {Clarendon).  Mr.  T'lamsteed,  in  l<)B(),  23°  i'H'  :iJf,  Tonda- 
fiCLlKTA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  mine,  at  Quito,  in  17  Hi,  made  it  !';><>  i'B'  ^4^^. 
tyngenesia,  order  polygania  superflua.  Rc»  Dr.  Maskelync,  in  \7ly^,  delL'rmined  it  at  'SJ*^ 
creptade  cha^,  downiess ;  florets  of  the  centre    28'  kA     By  a  com|*ariH)n  with  the  most  early 

five-cleft.  There  are  seven  species ;  nanves  of  and  accurate  obsenationi,  it  ap|iears  tliat  the 

the  East  or  West  Indies  :  and  peiiiaps  one  or  (liminution  of  the  obliquity,  is  on  the  average 
two  indupnous  to  our  own  country.  about  the  rate  of  50"  in  a  century,  or  half  a  sc- 

ECLrPTIC.  o.   Something  belonging  to    cond  in  a  year. 
eclipaes;aseelipticlimiu»  the  greatest  distances        This  chan^  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
from  the  nodes  at  which  the  tun  or  moon  can    is  wholly  owinu  ia  the  actions  of  the  plaiieu. 
be  edipted.    This  limit  for  lunar  ecHpwi  is    and  particular^  Vtuu^avA  ^>»v^\K«»>aY 
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esrtli.  AcconUng  lu  L:i  Grange,  w|iO!e  theory 
ii  udinirable,  thii  annual  chunKc  of  obllquiiy  U 
vuriablci  anil  has  iis  liuiiu.  Aboul  SOINI  years 
ago,  he  think«it  waiai  llie  rate  of  3S"iii  100 
ycnn  i  that  it  a  now,  and  will  be  for  400  ycoTS 
(u  cotne,  dli*  per  cenrurj ;  but  SOOO  vcurs 
hence,  49^  per  century.  Afteroverj  longpe- 
liod,  the  change  of  obliquity  will  vary  froca  a 
diminution  10  an  increate  ;  and  tliu)  the  obli' 
([uiiy  of  the  rctijUic  will  vary  allemalely  fraui 
greater  lo  li;^,  anil  fmcn  leu  to  greater ;  ilie 

■ervtd  in  the  liiitory  o/AilTaaomy. 

Ecliptic,  in  gcugtsphy,  an  imnginary 
great  circle  on  ihe  Lvrrcstiul  globe,  not  oti^ 
■nswerioR,  to,  but  faUiojj  uihjh,  the  plani:  of 
the  releslial  ecliptic, 

paltt  afth*  Ediptie,  are  the  two  opposite 
pointi  oC  the  «|)hete,  wliidi  are  ejc*i  eitry- 
whcre  C'lUiillv  tltslant  from  tlie  iiliplic  qinic 
around,  or  9(^  Jislant  from  11.  Tlic  illsiunce 
of  (he  polc^  ofllie  ecliptic  from  the  \tn\t!t  Ci(  the 
equator,  or  of  the  world,  is  always  imjubI  lii  the 
*aryinz  distance  of  the  obrmuiiy  of  tlie  ecliptic. 

£Cf.OGl7t!:,iii|>uclry,a9nialld^ntconi- 
poiilioii  in  o  simple  oalutal  style.  The  wonl 
lakes  its  derivation  from  the  Greek  aktyv, 
choice,  w>  that,  according  10  the  ciyuioloi^, 
an  eclogue  should  be  a  choice  or  select  i^iece. 

The  eclogue,  !■  its  primary  intention,  is  the 
Hmc  thini;  with  the  iilylliuni  1  but  cuMom  ha» 
likewise  made  wme  ditTercnce  between  them, 
■nd  appropriated  the  name  eclogue  to  pivcei 
wherein  shepherds  are  inltoduced  -,  and  idyl- 
lium  to  iliDse  written  like  eclogues,  but  with- 
out shepherds  in  ihem.  The  eclogue  is  pro- 
perty an  image  of  the  patloral  liTc  ;  ihercfure 
she  Dtatcet  iiTow,  nnd  ili  miin>  hunble.  Iti 
business  is  to  deicribcihe  loves,  iports,  pirjues, 
jealousies,  jntrieuci,  and  other  adventures  of 
shepherds  ;  so  that  Its  character  mitst  be  sim- 
ple, the  wit  eisy,  the  narration  short;  the 
thoughts  ingenious,  the  manners  innocent,  the 
lan^usse  pure ;  the  verse  flowing  the  expres- 
sions plain,  and  all  ihediscoune  naluial.  The 
inndcls  in  this  sort  of  poetry  arcThencritusand 
V{r;:Ll  ;  wliu  both  have  some  eclcguesoralofly 
chnr.iclcr:  the  eclogoe,  therefore,  fccnsion- 
al!y  raia.-?  its  voice.  Yet  M.  Fonienellc  e»- 
tfems  it  a  fault  in  ^rtmc  modern  iioels  to  have 
]iut  matter  of  hij^h  concern  in  tneir  eclogues, 
and  nmdc  their  shepherds  sing  the  praises  of 
kinoi  and  herors. 

_  BCLYSIS.  (,.>.Yff..-,  dissolution.)  A  dissolo- 
linn  or  universal  fairiineis. 

ECONO'MICAL.KcoNo'MiCK.a.  (from 
rconomtf.)  1 .  Pcttainiug  to  ihe  regiil.ition  of  a 
Iwjuschold  {Dai'iea).     2.  Frujpl' C'f '"'(on). 

ECO'NOMY.  J.  C.«m^>«.)  I.  The  ma- 
nagement of  a  family  (Tay/or).  S.  Distribu- 
tion nfcxpeoce  C7>ifrfen).  3. Frugality^  dis- 
cretion of  expencc  (Siriji).  4.  Disposition  of 
tilings;  regulation  (i/oniniDfiii).  5.Thedis|jo- 
silinu  0!  urrangemrnt  of  any  work  (BenJon- 
si,ii).  1).  System  of  maiier ;  distribution  of 
ii.-ry  thing  10  lis  pm[«-r  iilare  {lilackmurt). 

r:coNOvY(PMi,ic«l).     See  Political. 

ECMARTYUIA,  in  auii.iiilty,  a  ka-.d  of 
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md-hiiiidctidenccadaiitLet]  is 


iches,  and  bears  or  Ii 
spurs;  and  continues  duly  balanonl  bctwtoi 
the  beelg,  without  throwing  to  eiiher  »1*. 
Tiiis  lakes  place  when  a  hoTie  has  a  fine  sbh 
of  iheaidiofthe  hand  and  bcel. 

HCPHORA,  in  architecture,  the  iirtjfeiuT. 
or  the  rijht  line  intercepted  beti\i.e(i  ihe  jis 
and  the  ouicnnosl  surface  of  a  nn-mbei  « 
uiouldina. 

ECTHRA'CTICS.  (from  «f(«™,  K.  r^ 
move  obstruction B.)  DeobstrucDti  i  medieiiw 
M'hicll  teniuve  obstructions. 

ECPY'CTICS.(rrom««™f«,to  condww.l 
Incrasjanis:  medicines  that  render  thedutii 

E'CSTACY.  I.  («p<n,-0  1-  Anypwinioi 
which  the  ihoughls  are  Bl»()rb«^,  and  in  whiA 
the  minil  is  for  a  ti^iie  lost  {Surktin^').  7-  Ei- 
ceuivejoyi  rapture  {Prior).  3.1uilhMi»iKi 
excessive  elevation  and  absorption  of  the  laiti 
(JUilloa).  4.  ExeeisivB  grief  or  anxiety :  jM 
in  use.  5.  Madnessj  disiraction  :  not  taw 
(SAniipfore). 

E'CSTASIED.  0.  (from  ewtoty).  Ra-is*- 
ed  I  lilled  tviih  enthusiasm. 

ECSTASIS.  (from  ,f.f^i*:  lobeddinoui.) 
An  ecslaey,  delirium,  or  trance. 

ECSTATIC.  EesTA'Ticat.  o.  Cp-fc-tl 
1.  Rivithedj  rapturotis;  elevated  bc]tOMl  tl« 
usual  bounds  of  nature  (.Sli/Hngjleti.)  i- 
Raised  lo  the  highest  degree  of  joy  ipspi: 
3.  Tcndingto  ejclcmal  objects  (AarrTi), 

ECSTATXCI,  in  Grecian  aniitituly,*  Mm 
of  diviners,  who  werecasl  into  traiieesorcc- 
siacit-ij  in  which  they  lay  like  dead  men,  a 
persons  Lislecp,  deprived  of  all  sense  or  iDOti>«. 
[)ut  arier  some  lime,  returning  to  ihetDsel<e>, 
they  pave  slrjngc  reUliotie  of  what  tb«y  W 

ECTHESlsi  in  church  history,  a  «*frs- 
tiou  of  faith,  in  the  form  of  an  edict,  iiabli.-h- 
cd  in  the  year  639,  by  'he  emperor  Heneiios 

■  '  -    --'fy  the  troubles  occMJoo^ 


by  ihe  Eutjchian  heresy  in  the  eastern  chu 
Tiie  same  prince  revoked  it,  on  being  infbnped 
that  pope  Severinus  had  condemned  iirHis- 
VQorintt  ihe  Monotheliies  ;  declarioa  at  it* 
same  time  that  Sergius,  patriarch  of  Cowuf 
linoplc,  was  tlie  author  of  it. 

ECTHLIPSIS,  among  Latin  graminuiirA 
a  6gure  of  prosody,  whereby  the  in  at  the  ™ 
of  a  word,  when  the  following  word  ixxat 
with  a  vowel,  is  elided,  or  cut  off,  w^itw 
with  the  vowel  preceding  it.  for  lhesakt•^^1i« 
measure  of  the  veise ;  thus  they  icatj  ntif  >^. 
formn/^nm  tWf. 

ECTO'PI-E.  Uctvpia,  iJ««..  from  -1b. 
outof  place.)  Paris  dl-placcd.  It  eoniiiliiKi 
ail  onler  in  the  class  locales  of  Culkn's  ow" 
logy. 

^CTROTIUM.  ifclrapium.  cJ»r..',(r« 
i«?;.i«,  lo  invert.)  All  cxiraietsiou  ofaae* 
lid,  %o  that  its  Inicrnal  Miifacc  ii  ouienuML 


E  D  D  E  D  D 

ECTYPK.  V!!. on:;  antiquarians,  an  impres-  bat  wicked  men  shall  so  to  Hela,  or  death, 

sibn  of  a  medal,  seal,  or  ring,  or  a  figured  copy  and  from  thence  to  NisTheim,  or  the  abode  of 

of  an  inscription,  or  other  ancient  monument,  the  wicked,  which  is  below  in  the  ninth  world. 

ECU,  or  Escu,  a  S|)anish   crown.      See  It  inculcates  also  the  belief  of  several  inferior 

Money.  god)»,   and  of  godde»se5,  the  chief  of  whom  is 

ECYA,  an  episcopal  town  of  Spain,  in  An-  Frigga,  or  Frca,  i.  e.  lady,  meaning  hereby 

dalusia.      It  conUiins  twenty   convents,   and  the  earth,  who  was  the  spouse  of  Odin,  or  the 

about    9000    inhabiunts.       Lat.   37.  39  N.  Supreme  God  ;  tvhence  we  may  infer  that,  ac- 

L/)n.  4.  27  W.  cording  to  the  opinion  of  these  ancient  philo- 

ECZE'MIA.     Ecze'sma.     (from  «/«•»,  to  soplier^,  this  Odin  was  the  active  principle  or 

boil.)     Heat  eruptions  :  spring  flushes  :  a»tus  soul  of  the  world,  which   uniting   itself  with 

volatilis,  or  feu-volaut.     it  is  a  term  that  has  matter,  had  thereby  put  it  into  a  condition  to 

been  hitherto  used  by  medical  writers  rather  protluce    the    intellit&encies,  or  inferior  ^ods, 

cenerally,  to  express  every  kind  of  cutaneous  and  men,  and  all  other  creatures.     The  Edda 

Ee^  eruption,  than  restricted  to  any  particular  likewise  teaches  the  existence  of  an  e\'il  being, 

apecies.  called  Loke,  the  calumniator  of  the  god!*,  the 

EDA'CIOUS,  a.  (edacitas,  Lat.)    Eating;  artificer  of  fraud,  who  ^un)asses  all  other  beings 

voracious;  ravenous;  greedy.  in  cunning  and  |>erfidy.    It  tenches  the  creation 

EDA'CITY.  s,  (edaciias,  Lai.)  Voracity;  of  all  things  out  of  an  abyss  or  chaos  ;  the  final 

iBvenousness ;  greediness  ;  rapacity  (Bacon).  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire;  the  absorption 

EDDA,  in  antiouities,  is  a  system  of  the  an-  of  the  inferior  divinities,  both  ^ood  and  bad, 

cient  Icelandic  or  Runic  mythology,  contain*  into  the  bosom  of  the   grand  divinity,  from 

ing  many  curious  particulars  of  the  theology^  whom  all  things  procee<led,  as  emanations  of 

|yhilosorihy,  and  manners,  of  the  northern  na«  his  essence,  and  who  will  survive  all  things  ; 

lions  of  Euro|)c ;  or  of  the  Scandinavians,  who  and  the  renovation  of  the  earth  in  an  improved 

had  migrated  from  Asia,  and  from  whom  our  state.     Fables  J,  2.  10.  16.  33.     For  a  farther 

Saxon  ancestors  were  descended.     Mr.  Mallet  account  of   the  Edda,  see  Midlet*s  Northern 

apprehends  that  it  was    originally   oompiled.  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  1770,  passim, 

toon  after  the  Pagan  religion' was  abolished,  as  To  E'DDER.  0.  a.    To  bind  a  fence  {Mot* 

a  course  of  poetical  lectures,  for  the  use  of  such  timer). 

young  Icelanders  as  devoted  themselves  to  the  E/dder.  $,  Such  fencewood  .is  is  commonly 

profession  of  a  scald  or  poet.     It  consists  of  two  put  upon  the  top  of  fences  (7*u>jit). 

principal  parts;  the   hrst  containing   a   brief  EDDISH,  or  Eadisu,  the  latter  pasture, 

•ystem  of  mytholo^,  properly  called  the  Eddi;  or  grass,  which  comes  after  mowing,  or  reap- 

and  the  second  being  a  kind  of  art  of  poetry,  ing;    otherwise  called  ear-grass,  earsh,  and 

and  called  Scalda,  or  Poetics.    The  most  an«  etch. 

cient  Edda  wascompiledbySoemundSigfusson,  EfDDY.  1.  (e*^,  backward,  again,  and  ea, 
somamed  the  Learned,  who  was  bom  in  Ice-  water,  Saxon.)  1.  The  water  that  by  some  re- 
land  about  the  year  1067*  This  was  abridged,  percussion,  or  opposite  wind,  runs  contrary  to 
and  rendered  more  easy  and  ineligible,  about  the  main  stream  (Dry den).  2.  Whirlpool ; 
a  hundred  and  twenty  yean  afterwards,  by  circular  motion  {Dry den). 
Snorro  Sturleson,  who  was  supreme  judge  of  E'ddy.  a.  Whirling;  moving  circularly 
Iceland  in  the  years  1815  and  1288  $  and  it  was  (Dry den). 

published  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.   He  added  EDDYSTONE    or    Edystone    bocks, 

also  the  second  part  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  so    remarkable    for   the  light>hou»e  built  on 

being  a  detail  of  different  events  transacted  them,  obtained  their  name  from  the  great  va- 

among  the  divinities.    The  only  three  pieces  riety  of  contraiy  sets  of  the  tide  or  current  in 

that  are  knoivn  to  remain  of  the  more  ancient  their  vicini^r*  They  are  situated  nearly  S.S.  W. 

Edda  of  Soemund,  are  the  Voluspa,  the  Hava-  from  the  middle  of  Plymouth  sound,  according 

maal,  and  the  Runic  chapter.  to  the  true  meridian.    The  distance  from  the 

The  first  edition  of  the  Edda  was  published  port  of  Plymouth  is  nearly  fourteen  miles,  and 
by  Resenius,  professor  at  Copenhasen,  in  a  from  the  promontory  called  Ramheati  about 
large  quarto  volume,  in  the  year  to65  ;  con-  ten  miles.  They  arc  almost  in  the  line,  but 
taining  the  text  of  the  Edda,  a  Latin  translation  somewhat  within  it,  which  joins  the  Start  and 
by  an  Icelandic  priest,  a  Danish  i^ertion,  and  the  Lizard  points;  and  as  they  lie  nearly  in  the 
various  readings  from  different  MSS.  Mr.  direction  of  vessels  coastinj;  up  and  down  the 
Mallet  has  also  given  an  English  translation  of  channel,  they  were  necessarily,  before  the  esta- 
ihe  fint  part,  accompanied  with  remarks;  from  blishment  of'^a  light-house,  very  dangerous,  and 
which  we  learn,  that  the  Edda  teaches  the  doc-  often  faul  to  ships  under  such  circumstances, 
trine  of  the  Supreme,  called  the  Universal  Fa->  Their  situation,  likewise,  with  regard  to  the 
ther,  and  Odin,  who  lives  for  ever,  governs  all  bay  of  Biscay  and  Atlantic  ocean,  is  such,  that 
his  kingdom,  and  directs  the  great  things  at  they  lie  open  to  the  swells  of  the  bay  »nd  ocean 
well  as  the  small ;  who  formed  the  heaven,  from  all  tne  south-western  |)oints  of  the  corn- 
earth,  and  air ;  made  man,  and  gave  him  a  pass  :  which  swells  are  generally  allowed  by 
spirit  or  sool,  which  shall  live  after  the  body  mariners  to  be  very  great  and  heavy  in  those 
•nail  have  mouldered  away;  and  then  all  the  seas,  and  particularly  in  the  bay  of  Biscay, 
just  shall  dwell  with  him  in  a  place  called  It  is  to  be  ob^rened,  that  the  soundings  of  the 
ClmU,  or  Vingolf,  the  |>alace  o(^  friendship;  ^sea  from  the  south-westwaid  toward  theEdr- 


EDDYSTONE    ROCKS. 


(tone  arc  from  oighly  (aUiouit  lo  lt>riv,  and 
cverjrwhetK  lill  you  cuniG  neat  the  liJvslone 
the  ica  [•.  f.  II  (liiriy  Citlionis  in  tk'iJiJi ;  w  ihat 
«ll  llic  h«j<  y  wat  rraoj  lh»  souih-wea  ronie 
iiiicuiiiroilcd  ujHui  ihe  Edyiione  rocks,  ttud 
brciik  L,„  [|,tin  with  the  utminr  iaty. 

The  force  am!  height  of  ihe^e  stai  i«  incrMs- 
cd  by  lilt  ciicwuisijuce  of  ilic  rock*  streichiug 
acTOts  the  diauacl,  in  a  nouh  and  louih  di- 
.  Mciion,  to  the  kngih  of  nbovs  a  hiiDdml  fa- 
■homs,  and  l>f  their  lying  in  » ilnF^n^  manner 
tou'ATd  Ihc  MUlh-w»t  quaiter.  This  iiiving 
of  the  locks,  ai  it  is  Icchnically  called,  does  not 
cease  at  low  water,  but  atill  goes  on  proerei- 
livcly ;  so  that,  atfiftyfathoms  wtiiward,  ilieie 
ate  twelve  fathoms  walerj  nor  do  they  termi- 
nate aho^eihL-r  at  the  disiance  ofa  mile.  Front 
thit  conhguratiiin  it  happcni,  that  the  leai  are 
iwelW  lo  fiich  a  degree  in  stntmi  and  hard 
gales  of  wind,  aa  to  break  oa  the  rocks  with  the 


the  libratioii  of  the  water,  cau>ed  in  the  bay  of 
Siicay  ill  hard  gale*  at  aouih-weal,  continuca  in 
ihoae  dee|i  walert  fur  tnany  dayi,  though  tuc- 
cenlcit  by  a  caloi ;  iitfoinuoh,  lliat  when  the 
tea  is  lo  all  appoarance  imooth  and  eren,  and 
il(  surface  unrufllcd  by  the  lUghlrgt  breeie,  yet 
those  libralions  dill  cnnituiiin^,  which  are 
calM  ihc  gronnd-awell,  and  meeting  the  *|ope 
of  the  lockc,  ihc  Ma  breaiiS  u|K)n  ihein  in  a 
frightful  luanner,  loas  not  only  toobsimciany 
worit  being  done  on  the  rock,  but  even  the 
lauding  ujMin  it,  when,  figuratircly  i|>»iking, 
you  mighi  go  to  sea  in  a  walnut  »hell.  A  cir- 
cumiianc?  »hich  alijl  farther  increasLS  Ihe  dif- 
flcullyorworkinpon  thorock  is,  then  bein^g  a 
tuiklin  drop  of  the  surface  of  the  ncl;,  forming 
a  siep  of  about  four  and  a  half  or  five  feel 
hi-li;  »n  lhat  the  n-^s,  which  in  moderate 
weather  come  swelling  to  (his  |Kiri,  meet  so 
sudden  a  cht^ck,  that  ilicy  frcqueuily  fly  lo  the 
heiiiht  of  thirty  or  forty  feet. 

'*''  -  viihsiaiidiiig  these  difficulties,  it  is  not 


make  a  commercial  nation  desirous  of  having  a 
light-house  III!  tliein.  The  wonder  Is,  thai  any 
nneahonldbe  funiid  hardy  enuogh  lo  undertake 
the  building.  Sucb  a  man  was  first  found  In 
the  peiaon  of  Henry  Winstaalcy,  of  l.illlebury, 
in  Essex,  gvnt.  who,  in  the  ye.ir  Itic^,  was 
furnished  by  the  master,  wardens,  and  aisist- 
aiilt,  of  the  Trinity  house,  of  L>e|iiford  Strond, 
with  the  necessary  powers  to  carry  the  design 
into  execution.  He  entered  upon  his  under- 
taking in  1IJ((6,  and  completed  it  in  four  yean. 
This  gentleman  was  ^  ceitain  of  the  stability 
of  his  structure,  thai  he  declared  it  to  be  his 
wish  10  be  in  it  "  durini;  ihe  greatest  storm 
that  ever  blew  under  the  face  of  (he  heavens." 
Mr.  Winsianlcy  was  but  too  amply  gratified  in 
this  wish;  for  while  he  was  Ihere  with  his 
workmen  and  liitht-keepers,  lhat  dreadful 
storm  bef»n,  which  raged  oiott  violently  on 
Ihe  C6ih  of  November,  170;),  in  the  night  j  and 
•if  all  the  accounts  of  the  kind  which  history 


furuithes  us  with,  we  hare  none  lhat  b|i  «• 
ceedcd  this  in  Great  Britain,  or  wai  morett- 
juiious  ot  extensive  iu  its  derasuiion.  Tfce 
next  morning,  Novenibcr  37ih,  when  ibe  tjo- 
lenci;  of  the  tlurm  wai  so  much  ahairil  lhat  it 
could  be  seen  wheiher  the  llghi-liouM  had 
sntfered  by  it,  nothing  appeared  slandiog,  bitl 
U]>(m  a  nearer  inspection,  some  of  ihe  lane 
irons  by  wliich  the  wotk  vns  fixed  upm  iSe 
rock;  nor  u-ereanyof  the  people,  oranvof  ifae 
maleiials  of  the   building,   t\ti   found  after- 

In  I'Og,  another  light-home  wsa  butll  of 
wood,  on  a  very  diflcrenl  cOnst|MClioa,  b*  Mf. 
John  UudjrettI,  then  a  silk-ifie[ccr  on  Lu^w- 
hilt.  Tim  was  a  very  ingeiiions  sttucluie  ^ 
after  it  had  braved  tUe  cltmtnti  fi.<r  fony-iia 
years,  il  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  17^5.  On 
the  dettruclion  of  this  light-house,  ibal  excel- 
lent mechanic  and  engineer  Mr.  Smealoa  wm 
chosen  as  the  litiett  pertun  to  buik)  anodier. 
It  was  with  some  diSicultv  that  h«  was  able  lo 
persuade  Iho  proprietors,  tnat  a  iiorte  building, 
properlv  coiiitmclcd,  would  in  all  respecu  be 
prefuianlc  to  one  of  wood  ;  but  having  at  last 
convinced  iticm,  he  turned  his  thoughts  lo  itte 
shape  which  was  most  auiiable  lo  a  building  so 
critically  situated.  Reflecting  on  the  ttrnciuie 
of  the  farmer  buildings,  it  seemed  a  matcitjl 
improvement  to  |i|ocure,  if  possible,  an  CD- 
largeinent  of  ihe  bau,  without  increasing  itic 
sixe  of  the'  waist,  oi  ibat  part  of  the  buiMing 
which  is  between  the  top  of  ihe  lock  and  ibi 
top  of  ihe  solid  wnrk.  Hence  he  th<rii2l)l  ■ 
greaier  dcgrae  of  strensih  and  siiiTnesa  WDuU 
he  gained,  accompanieii  with  Icm  reiisiaacc  p 
the  uciing  power.  Ott  this  occai ion.  ttitiM- 
lural  figure  of  th«  waiit  or  bole  of  i  tli^ 
■prcadin;;  oak,  occutrtd  to  Mr.  Sneatw. 
"  Let  us  (says  hej  consider  ite  panicular  ligutt. 
Connected  with  hi  rnots,  which  lie  hid  lilow 
ground,  it  rises  from  the  surface  with  a  l*q|B 
swelling  b.]se,  which  at  the  height  of  one  dia- 
meter is  generally  reduced  by  an  elegant  cuna, 
concave  lo  ilie  rye,  to  a  diameter  Ui.i  by  at  l«ail 
one-third,  nnd  snmeiimei  to  half  its  oiigiiial 
base.      From  ihence,    its  taper   diininiwiiiis 

slowly,   ilt  tides  by  lies  Fees  comaioloa 

liar,  and  for  suuie  nei^ht  fonn  a  cj- 
After  that,  a  preparation  of  more  cir- 
cuaifcTcnce  becomes  necessary,  fur  the  ttioiK 
insertion  and  esiabhshnient  of  ihe  ptincipd 
bought,  which  produces  a  swelling  of  its  dia- 
meter. Now  we  can  lianlly  doubt,  but  that 
every  section  of  the  tree  i>  nearly  of  an  equal 
strength  in  prriporiion  to  what  it  has  to  resui ; 
and  were  we  to  lopnif  \ii  princi|ial  bokigba,  and 
ex]Hise  it  in  that  ^tate  lo  a  ra^iid  ciurent  of 
w.ilcr,  we  ilinutd  find  ii  as  cipaUle  of  retistiag 
the  action  of  the  heuiicr  fluid,  when  divcslia 
of  the  greater  part  of  its  dulhlng,  as  it  was  that 
of  I  he  li^hitr,  whi;n  M  lis  spreading  orti*- 
menu  were  ejiiMi-cd  lo  ihc  fury  of  tlic  wind: 
and  hence  |hv  may  derive  an  idea  oXwhat  tlw 
proper  sha|>u  of  a  column  of  the  greatest  siab^ 
lily  ought  to  be,  10  ru>.ist  the  action  of  extemal 
violence,  when  ihe  qiiDutiiy  of  niaiict  ii given 
of  which  it  is  to  be  cuui^uscd." 


perpend  ici 
lindcr.     / 
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With  th«w  view8»  SM  to  the  propel  form  of  in  its  pronaneiation :  iu  first  meaning  is  a  sei" 

the  soperiirticture,  Mr.  Smeaton  began  the  iUd  alodei   its  second,   dilighi,  tofiness,  or 

MTork  on  the  2d  of  Aunl,  1757,  and  finishrd  tranipaUity,** 

it  Angult  4»  17^-    The  rock,  which  slopes  Hdev,  a  river  which  rises  in  Westmore- 

towards  the  S.  W.  ii  cat  into  horizonul  steps,  land,  on  the  confines  of  Yorkshire,  and  mii- 

into  which  are  dove-tailed,  and  onited  .by  a  ning  N.  by  Appleby  and  Carlible,  falls  into 

strong  cementf  Pdnland  stone,  and  granite.  Sol  way  frith. 

The  whole,  to  ih^  height  of  thirty- hVe  f«et  EDiiyNTATED.  a.  {edentatus,  Lai.)  De- 

from  the  foundation,  is  a  solid  of  stones,  en-  prived  of  teeth. 

ItniAed  into  each  other,  and  united  by  every  KDGaR,  king  of  England,  succretfefl  hi* 

means  of  additional  strength..   Tlie  building  brother  Edwin  in  959,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 

has  fonr  rooms,  oneoreruie  other,  and  at  the  but   was    not  crowned    til)    he    ivas    thirty. 

top  a  gallery  atid  lantern.    The  stone   Ooors  'llie  moderation  of  his  reign  procured  him  tfic 

are  flat  abore,  bin  concave  beneath,  and  are  name  of  Peaceable.    He  vanqai>hL*(l  theScou, 

kept  from  pressing  against  the  sides  of  the  and  laid  Wales  under  a  yearly  tribute  of  a  cer- 

building  by  a  chain  let  into  the  walls.     It  Is  tain  number  of  wolves*  heads,  which  elTectiialiy 

nearly  eighty  feet  high,  and  since  its  comple-  cleared  the  country  of  those  animals.     He  stib- 

tion  has  been  assaulted   by  the  fuiy  of  the  dtied  one  part  of  Irebndy  and  fitted  out  a  great 

elements,    without  suffering  the  smallest  io-  fleet  of  ships,   which  defended  his  kingdoms 

Jury.  from  invasion.    On  the  d^ih  of  his  queen 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  with  propriety  Egelflida,  he  sent  earl  Athelwold  to  see  whe- 

tniceout  the  progress  of  this  great  work,  and  ther  the  re|)ort  of  the  beauty  of  Eifrida  was 

«hew  with  wnat  skill  and  judgment  this  unpa-  true.    The  earl  fell  in  love  w'ith  the  lady,  gave 

nlleled  engineer  overcame  the  greatest  diffi-  his  master  a  false  report,  and  married  her.    He 

calties :  we,  however,  beg  to  recommend  to  was  afterwards  slain  in  hunting,  and  Eifrida 

our  carioos  readers  Mr.  bmeaton*s  own  Ac-  became  the  wife  of  Edgar,  who  died  in  975, 

comit  of  the  Eddystone  Light-house,  not  doubt-  aged  thirty-ihrce. 

ing  that  they  will  be  highly  gratified  by  iht  EDOEl  1.  (oc^.  Saxon.)  1.  The  thin  or 

pemsdl.    According  to  the  Reouisite  Tables,  cutting  part  of  a  blade  {Shakspeare),   2.  A 

this  light- hotiae  is  sitixated  in  lat.  60.  8  N.  narrow  part  rising  from  a  broader  (Afor/tmer). 

Lon.  4.  S4  W.  of  Greenwich,  or  4.   18.  1^3  3.    Brink;   margin;   extremitjr    (Popt).    4. 

W.  of  London.  Sharpness;    intenseness  of  desire  {Dtyden). 

EDELINCK   (Gerard),    on  eminent  en-  6.  Keenness;  acrimony  of  temper  (iSW^iieare). 

{i^raver,  born  at  Antwerp,  in  1641.   He  resided  6.  To  »et  teeth  on  Edge.  To  cause  a  tingling 

in  France,  where  he  executed  some  fine  pieces,  pain  in  the  teeth  {Bacon). 

as  the  picture  of  the  holy  family  by  Haphael,  To  Edge,  v,  a.  (from  the  noun.)     1.  To 

and  the  tent  of  Darius  by  le  Brun.    He  was  sharpen;  to  enable  to  cut  {Dryden).    2.  To 

patnintzed  by  Louis  XlV.  and  died  in  1707.  furnish    with    an    edg^    (J>^aen).     3.    To 

EOEMA    (Gerard),    a  Dutch  landscape-  border;  to  frinoe  (Pope).    4.  To  exasperat* ; 

paiflttt',  who  went  to  America,  oti  purpose  to  to  embitter  {^Uaywoott^    d.  To  put  forward 

observe  the  plants  and  insects  of  that  country,  beyond  a  line  {£oche)» 

He  came  to  London  in  167O,  and  liecame  (a-  To  Edge.  v.  ft.  Tb  move  against  any  power^ 

moos  for  painting  landscapes.    He  died  about  E'DGED.  part,  a,  (from  edge)  Sharp ;  ooC 

1700.  blunt  iDigby). 

EDEMATCySE.  a.  (oiln/uut.)  Swelling;  full  E'DGELESS.  a.  (from  edge,)  Blunt}  ob- 

<if  hnmoun  {Arhuthnol),  tuse  ;  unable  to  cut  {Shakspeare), 

EDEN,  {pleasure  and  delight  A  A  province  E'DGETOOL.  s.  (edge  tjtd  tool.)    A  tool 

of  the  East,  called  by  Moses  tne  land  and  the  made  sharp  to  cut  {L* Estrange), 

ffarden  of  Eden.    Man^  conjectures  have  been  E'DGElWlSE.  ad.  {edge  and  wise.)    With 

formed  abmit  the  situation  of  Eden :  it  is  not  the  edge  put   into  any    particular  directioti 

consistent  with  our  purpose  to  wander  into  the  {Rau), 

field  of  coniecture,  we  shall,  therefore,  just  t'DGING.  i.   (from  edge.)     1.  What  is 

•late,  that  tne  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  added  to  any  thing  by  way  o?  ornament  (Z>ry- 

the  jKardenxif  Eden  was  situatea  somewhat  to  den).  2,  A  narrow  lace, 

the  N.  W.  of  the^  Persian  gulph,  in  about  lat.  EDGINGS,  among  gardeners,  the  series  of 

31  N.  Ion.  65  E.  from   Perro.    The  reasons  small  but  durable  plants,  set  round  the  edges  or 

which  induce  us  to  prefer  this  situation  may  borders  of  flower-beds,  &c.    The  best  and 

be  seen  in  Wells's  Geography,  vol.  i.  p.  0,  &c.  most  durable  plant  for  this  use  is  box,  which, 

or  in  Worthington*s  Theory  of  the  Earth,  if  well  planted  and  rizhtly  managed,  will  conti- 

This  word  Eden,  from  its  raeanine,  has  been  nue  in  strength  and  beauty  for  many  years, 

imposed  as  a  proper  name  of  several  placet  of  a  The  seasons  mr  planting  ai'e  the  autuma,  and 

more  than  ordinarily  delightful  situation :  as,  tery  early  in  the  spring ;  and  the  best  species 

(&e  instance,  a  town  on  mount  Lebanon,  men-  for  this  purpose  is  tne  dwarf  Dutch  box. 

ttooed  ill  Amos  i.  v.  5.    Sir  WiUiam  Jones  EDHILiNG.   Eokilingus,  an  ancient 

ttyt,"itifobseryable,thatii(feii,  in  the  Eastern  appellation  of  the  nobility  among  the  Anglo- 

<fialects,  u  precisely  the  same  word  with  Eden,  Saxons.     The  Saxon  nation,   says  Nithard, 

whkh  we  apply  to  the  garden  of  Paradise :  it  Hist«  lib.  ir.  is  divided  into  three  orders,  or 

bis  two  teoiei^  AeeoidiDg  to  a  slight  difference  classes  of  people;  the  edhilingi,  the  frilingi, 


EDI  EDI         ~^~ 

and  the  laizi  i  nhidi  sij^nify  the  nobility,  the  Holyrood  House,  the  tail.  On  each  MJeofibii 

Frrcnien,  anil  ilie  varaali  or  slnvea.     Imiead  or  hill  wag  once  a  lake.     The  S.  vidllt^,  draionl 

eilhiliiig,  we  aomctlmea  meet  with  nilielrDa,  or  o!  itn  waters,  is  occujiied  by  CowfiAte  Siittf. 

ieilieling!  which  uppcllaiion  was  tibewhe given  The  N.  valley  i»    '       '    ' 

to  th«  king's  son,  am)  the  presiiinpiile  hcii  of  able  moran  ren 

■he  crown.     See  Atkklinc.  N.  L'.ch.     The  ancieiii  casiie  line  unini  m 

ii'DllILE.  a.  ((rttm  tdo,  I^tio.}  Fit  to  be  which  nn  historian  c^n  trace)  is  te«ieiJ  «u  a 

eaten;  fit  Tor  iuml  (jl/ore).  'ligii,   cr,ig^,  sod    prccipiioiii  rock,    nUh  x 

WQICT.  s.  {ediitum.  Lai.)  A pnicIini:ition  drawbcidi^e  on  the  only  side  that  ia  acceuiUc. 

of  commaud  or  prohiliilion  {Adduon).  Iti  former  ilmei,  therefore,  it  was  dcenied  im- 

Ed  ICT,  in  matters  of  polity,  an  order  or  [iregnabU.     The  riulon  to  this  castle  arc  bete 

initiument,  signed  and  lealed  (^  a  prince.  In  shewn  the  anarlmcnt  in  which  was  bom  Amu 

serve  as  a  bw  lo  his  subjects.     Wc  find  Ire-  VI.-  of  Scoilaiid,  afierward*  James  I.  of  Eng- 

(|ucnl  mention  of  ihc  edicts  oriheprxlnr,  the  land.     On  iheS.  side  uf  the  Hi^h  Street  ii  the 

ordinances  of  that  officer  in  the  Romao  law.  ancient  church   of  St.   Giles,    a    fine  Gollue 

In  the  Frcaeh  law,  the  edicts  are  of  several  alrnclure,  which  has  four  churches  undn  iu 

kinds;  some  iin|>oriLn^  a  ni:w  law  or  reguU'  roof.     Near  this  is  ihc  Imilding  in  which  the 

lion  ;  others,  the  erection  of  new  iiBices,  esta-  Scotch  parliaments  were  usually  conrened.    Jt 

blishments  of  duties,  rents,  &:c.  and  Miuetinies  is  now  occapied  by  the  coorti  of  justice ;  and 

ariictca  of  paciticition.     In  France,  edicts  are  its  niagnificent  lofty  hall  merils  parlicular  ai> 

much  the  Mine  as  a  proctaniBiion  is  with  u«,  tentioii.    The[>alaceiffHalyrood  House  (onm 

but  with  this  difference,  that  the  former  have  a  grand  quadrangle,  with  a  court  in  the  centit 

the  authority  of  a  law  in  ihemselvet,  from  the  surmuudEd  by  jtiazzas.      The-  N.\\'.    towers 

Kw«  which  issues  them  forth  -,  whereus  the  were  built  by  James  V.  and  the  whole  was 

ler  are  only  deelamtions  of  a  law,  to  which  csinpleled  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
thgr  refer,  and  have  no  powei  in  iheuLstlve*.  The  North  Town   hat  many  new  square* 

Edicts  can  have  no  room  in  Britain,  because  and  streets,  adorned  with  uniform  and  clcpiiit 

ihat  ihe  enacting  of  taws  is  lodged  in  the  par-  houses.     The  buildings  of  the  South  Town  are 

liament,  and  nnl  in  the  king.  likewise   elegant   and   extensive,   ihoi^h  uol 

Edictsareall  sealed  wtth^ceenwBx,  10 shew  equal  to  those  of  the  Ntttth:  and  the  Net* 

that  they  are  pernetual  and  irrevocable.  College,  began  in  1 7*9,  forms  a  very  ititkiog 

EDIFICATION.  J.  (ttdyftaiio,  Latin.)  1.  object-      The   universiiy  of  EdinboigU   wa* 

The  act  of  building  up  man  in  thelaith)  im-  founded  in  1681,  by  queen  Mary  nnd  Jamti 

provetnent  in  luiliiiess  (.Taylor).     S.  Improve-  VI.  .-ind  has  risen  to  a  very  high  iIck'!^  oftc- 

menl  i  ins'ruclion  i/lddiion).  putalion.^   The  profiniori  liavc  small  talaiits, 

t/DIFlCK.  s.  [adifinum,  Lat.)  A  fabric;  andareclasscd  iiiiudiviiiity,  Hebrew,  chureh. 

a  building;  a  slinclure  (Bcni'fu).  history,  Wie,  Grfik,  hiiiu'initj,  malhemaucs, 

E'DItlER.  J.  (from  cd-fy.)  One  that  Jm-  iim>-'    ■'■■^kU:.  ■■      ■..'..■  ■  .'nhy,  univera.1 

'''roE'Dll'v''V.n""(J/tfco.  Utiil.l      I.T..  ,.',  /  ■'xnlvnci>-:i, 

build  {Chapman).      2   To  in«lrnct;  tii  improve  practiciMiliiiedicJut,  tlicnii^iry,  anatomy,  mid- 

(Hooiet),     3-  Tu  leach;   to   persuade:   obio-  wifety,   lulnrjl   historj,   asironomy,   and  phj- 

lete  (Boron).  siolngv.     Musi  of  llie   present   tirofe-:M>n  are 

E'DILE.  >.    (trdilit,  L.iiin.)  The  title  of  a  men  of  Rre.ii  i-minenre  m  theii  respective  de- 

maaislrate  in  tdd  Kome  (Sliahprarc).  partnitnis.  as  thebaic  niculion  uf  some  of  iheil 

EDINBURGH,  iho  capital  of  Scotland,  si-  names  will  prove;  ive  adduce  those  of  Daltel, 

tuated  in  a  couiiiy  of  the  same  name,  on  ihrce  '      ''       "       "    '"  "■     '  ■        '■ 

hills,  OT  ridges,  which  run  from  E.  to  W.  in  __.,.,__     ... 

a  direction   ^dninst  parallel.     On    the  middle  of  iiiudents  it  generally  from  ItHN)  tu  1400,  of 

ridge,  which  is  narrow  and  steep,  stands  the  whom  ubi)ijt40O5lndyni,-ilicine.     Asaschool 

Old  Town.     The  North  Town  is  seated  on  an  of  medicine,  we  may  safely  haiat'llheassettioo, 

elevated  plain,  (tenlly  sloi^ng  on  every  side  ;  thai  no  universiiy  in  l^uiripc  is  etjiial  lo  thai  of 

andtheS.  pan  of  the  city  stands  also  on  a  simi-  Edinburgh,  and  this  is  snOiciemly  marked  by 

lar  slnping  eminence.     The  $iiu.itinn   of  the  the  general  resuri  of  siudenis  in  ihisprofession. 

Old  Town   is  very  peculiar  and  striking.     A  from  every  part  of  Euro [w.     The  city  is  p- 

fine  street,  a  mile  in    lenjith,  and  gonir.illy  verntil  by  it  lonl  provost,  a  dean  offtuild,  a  guild 

y  feet  broa<l,  extends  from  the  castle  on  council, and  twelily-fivccommon-councilmeB. 

ninitofihe  hdl.ioHoUmoiI  House.  Here  are  fourieen   incorjuraied    itad.s.     The 

n  IS  caiica  the  High  Sircei.     On  each  si<lc  of  town,  with  N.  and  H.  Leilli.  contains  89,5fi0 

this  steep  I'ill,  the  houses  form  narrow  lanes,  inhabitants,  andsends  one  nicmbci  lo  the  Bri- 

which  are  called  closes,  and  extend  N.  and  S.  tjsh  parli.iment.     Distance  fiom  London  378 

Many  of  them  arc  very  loftt,  hut  so  crowdeil,  .  miles.     Lai.  65.  53  N.     Lon.  3.  13  \V, 
and  as  it  were  lulled  upon  cnchotiicr,  thai  ihey         EDINBL'RGllSH  IRE,  a  county  of  Scol- 

are  far  from  being  distinnuished  either  for  ele-  land,    called  also  .Mid-Lolhian  ;    bounded  on 

pinct  or  clcanlinesi.     The  form  of  the  Old  the  N.  by  Fifethire.  from  which  it  is  divided 

Town  resembles  thai  of  a  turtle;   the  castle  by  I  he  frilh  of  Forth  ;  on  the  £.  by  the  shires 

being  the  head  ;  the  High  Street,  the  ridge  of  of  Haddingtim  and  Berwick  ;  on  the  S.  by  that 

the  back  i  the  closer,  the  sbelving  sides;  aud  of  Peebles;  aud  on  the  N.VV.  by  LaaenshifC 


ninety  ft 

thcW.  s 
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and  Linlithgow.  Its  length  is  thirty-Rre  miles;  strength  of  his  own  faculties,  to  select  those, 

its  ficreatest  breadth  sixteen :   it;*   iniiabitants  and  those  onlv,  which  will  contribute  to  his 

amount  to  122,954.  temporal  and  eiernal  good. 

EDITION.  *.  (fJi/Jo,  Latin.)   1.  Publica-  Education,  says  Dr.  Cogan,  when  develo|)in^ 

tion  of  aiiv  thing,  particularly  of  a  bo<tk  (Bur*  its  influence  upon  the  p:ibsion3,  introduces  to  an 

«r/).     2.  Kepublication,  wiih  rcvisal  {Baker),  intimate  ac()uaintance  with  numberless  objects 

E'DITOR.  #.  (editor,  Lniin.)     Publisher;  which  are  ttitally  unknown  to  the  ignorant; 

he  that  revises  or  prepares  any  work  for  publi-  and  every  object  pcsscises  some  quality  of  a 

cation  {Addison),  pleasant  or  unpleasant  nature,  pro{>ori:imably 

EDMUND  L  king  of  England,  son  of  Ed-  niultipiving  or  diversifyin/^our  agreeable  ordis- 

ward  the  Elder,  succeeded  his  brother  EiheU  ogreeablc  sensations.  With  the  ignorant,  oh* 
ttan,  in  941.     He  drove  the  Dane<  from  the'  jects  are  comparatively   few.     Scenes   befor* 

kingdom  of  Mercia,  subdued  Northumberland,  them  are  of  no  great  extent ;  and  even  these  are 

and  gave  Cumberland  to  the  king  ot'  Scotland,  overlooked  by  the  miyoiity,  whose  years  past 

in  consideration  of  his  assistance.     He  was  away  in  a  kind  of  sentiiive  indolence,  without 

stabbed  at  a  feast  ip  Gloucestershire^  by  a  rob-  apainy  or  affection. 

ber,  whom  he  had  sentenced  to  be  banished,  in  Sometimes,  however,  a  natural  acuteitess  of 

948.  understanding  is  observable  among  the  most 

E»MUND  IL   or  JrQti  Side,  third  son  of  illiterate,  accompanied  with  lively  sensationa 

king  Eihelred,  whom  he  succeeded  in  I0i6)  and  very  strong  affections ;  and  when  they  are 

but  being  op|)Oscd  by  Canute,  he  agreed  to  a  once  aroused,  by  objects  that  appear  interesting, 

participation  of  the  kingdom.     Edmund  dying  their  passions  are  mojt  violent.     What  they 

the  same  year,  Canute  look  the  whole  to  hira*  'know  can  alone  appear  iniportant  to  them,  and 

•elf.  the  very  little  they  possess  is  their  all.    Their 

To  E^DUCATR  o.  a.  {educo,  Litin.)    To  whole  souls  are  concentrated  in  that  which 

bring  ui)  a  person  ;   to  give  instruction  to  a  gives  pleasure,  and  all  the  powers  of  body  and 

person  durinfi:  his  minority.  mind  are  exerted  to  repel  whatever  gives  pain. 

EDUCA^'riON.  1.  The  formation  of  man-  This  will  indicate  the  cause  of  that  remarkable 

ners  in  youth  (Johnson).    It  may  be  otherwise  strength  of  passions  and  affections,  both  of  the 

defined  as,  that  series  of  means  by  which  the  benevolent  and  malevolent  kind,  so  observable 

human  understanding  is  gradually  enlightened,  in  savage  nations;  and  the  impetuosity  of  cha« 

and  the  dispositions  of  the  human  heart  are  racter  so  often  to  be  met  with  among  tne  active 

formed  and  called  forth  :  it  occupies  tne  period  and  uninformed  in  every  nation, 

between  the  earliest  infancy,  and  the  time  when  The  cultivated  mind,  by  increasing  its  ac- 

we  consider  ourselves  as  qualified  to  take  a  part  quaintance  %vith  innumerable   subjects,  will 

in  active  life.  inevitably  discover  some  pleasing  quality  ia 

There  are  few  terms  in  the  English  language  every  object  of  itspursuit:  of  consequence,  ooth 

that  convey  so  different  an  idea  to  dinerent  attention  and  affections  are  divided  and  sub* 

minds  as  tjiat  of  education.    Among  the  great  divided  into  innumerable  ramifications ;  and 

majority  of  the  middle  classes  of  society,   it  thns,  althongh  enjoyment  may  ui>on  the  whole 

means  nothing  more  than  imparting  to  their  be  augmentttl  by  aggregate  numbers,  yet  ta<Ai 

children  the  usual  acquirements  of^  reading,  iiKliviaiial  quality  possesses  but  a  moderate  sliast 

writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  some  hopeless  of  influence. 

attempts  to  lay  the  foundations  for  a  knowledge  The  young  and  inexperienced  are  genemlly 
of  the  learned  languages.  With  thoac  em-  affected  by  simple  objects.  The  causes  of  their 
ployed  in  the  active  and  mercantile  world,  it  joy  or  anger,  sorrow  or  fear,  are  seldom  com* 
means  the  qualifying  their  sons,  by  habits  of  plex.  As  the  powen  of  the  mind  are  more  en- 
industry  and  acutencss,  to  avail  themselves  of  laraed,  the  aflections  are  both  more  diversified, 
thecircnmstanceiin  which  they  may  be  placed,  and  rendered  more  complicated.  Thus  upon 
for  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  consequence :  the  perception  of  favours  and  obligadons,  the 
but  with  those  who  estimate  with  an  impartial  joy  from  good  becomes  united  with  gratitude 
eve  the  value  of  the  blessings  which  lifeanords,  to  the  author  of  that  good  j  with  love,  venera- 
the  business  of  education  is  a  still  more  im-  tion,  respect,  for  his  character;  with  admira* 
portant  task.  It  is  the  formation  of  the  heart  tion  at  the  extent  of  the  good,  or  at  some  pecu* 
to  virtue,  of  the  mind  to  cheerfulness,  of  the  liarlty  in  thedelicacy  and  liberality  with  which 
understanding  to  wisdom.  It  is  the  teaching  it  was  conferred.  Experience  introduces  the 
a  child  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  circumstances  by  twssions  of  hope  and  tear,  by  teaching  us  the 
which  he  is  surrounded  ;  to  distinguish  virtue  knowledge  of  good  worth  possessing,  on  the 
from  vice ;  truth  from  falsehood  ;  beauty  from  one  hand,  and  the  accidents  to  which  it  is  liable 
deformity;  and   happineu   from   misery;    to  on  the  other. 

Qualify  him  to  attribute  neither  more  nor  less  It  is  observable,  farther,  that  the  young  and 

than  its  proper  importance  to  every  acquisition  inexperienced,  whose  habits  are  not  yet  fbrm- 

ind  every  pursuit;  and  instead  of  being  borne  ed,  and  to  whom  every  thing  is  new,  are  most 

ilong  by  the  follies  and  the  prejudices  of  man-  apt  to  be  influenced  by  the  introductory  cmo- 

kind,  to  raise  himself  above  tnem  to  that  degree  tions  of  surprise  and  wonder.    This  inexpe. 

of  mental   eminence    and   moral  excellence,  ricnce  renders  things  and  events,  which  are  fa- 

vhich  will  enable  him  to  judge  distinctly  of  the  miliar  to  others,  new  and  strange  to  them, 

kalue  of  all  earthly  enjojrmeuts,  and,  by  the  Tiicy  are  prone  to  be  iri  ecstasies  for  acquisi. 


tiotw  anil  Stlvanhgeieonipafativdj' trilling, aniJ  rotninemle.-I."    Of  late,  ind«e>d,  th«Krbj«ir/ 

in  b«  acitaieil  liv  srinll  "t  in\3f,\nety  evils,   be-  txlucstion  hus  bccii  vifll  Ircarrd  h\  wittil  j  n 

catiic  ihciriiiiiiim.ni.jn!  h.nK  ruiibeencDrrecl-  jircseui  wt  have  in  our  tcciilliKnum  ihtjitr'' 

rd  tiy  ft[nTiciire.     Hut,  if  ilu-itpMrinns,  from  iMmsnci-iof  Knoi,  EHpcwonh.  Birrow,  Mw 

inait  vii!ij,Ip  raiitci,  are  frrtiiiptiitj  sui'iigcrin  Hamilinn,  and  Mm  H.  Mote. 

thcmilniiiiinitim,  itUwiiiallj-iroi-ilwtiheir  71>  EDUCE,  p.a.  iriaca,  Ui.)    Tobr* 

affrrli'ni*  arf  less  ptrni-iin-rn.     A  N|)iJ  giiccei-  oul ;  lo  eiind  (.Gtenville), 

»inn  of  nci.d.r  -,         :   n...    ■,.i,ij,<ii.p   Mirietj  EDU'CTION.  J.  (from  tdatt.)  ThtKid 

which  intii-.i-'-'                               luri's,  r|iiifk1y  briogina  anv  ihing  inro  view. 

riliiMilicproi  EDU'Lt'ORANTS.  Criara  cJa/«>.  tomit 

Bui  ihc  vcri  ixi  ■.!      ■■   ^ii..    ilIij  n  rnjoin!  swcet,)    The  making  «w«i  any  irobilioct,* 

brevitf.    A  whole  t'.iitvci"]>,f(li-i  c.iulil  sraiccly  ihe  lendcrlog  a  pri'paraiion  inoic  niit'L 

doHfiwtiM.   The  infinite  (tiv,rbilvur|iL.r'Ui.j  EDU'LCORaTE.  t.  «.  (fruni  dalcit.lMi 

*hirii  in  thw  sM  engage  the  atieiilioris  uf  m  1"  awceion. 

awakened  world,  are  aecompsnied  by  an  (■<iiial  EOULCOHATION.  (iFiMfpr,  Gcram] 

diveniljr  af  preilileciinni;  ihej'  [iresenr  an  inii-  Thi»  Icrm  is  apjilied  in  ch«mitiry-toihr  pmai 

fltte  vititty  ofqnftltitejtotheincjuisiiivcmind,  uf  ivailiing  oul  fiom  a  precipiulc  Mtyttamd 

which  cxcile  their  n)ri«9|Mndi.'ill  emnlions  and  acid,  or  3il(ali,orcmnf>uunJ  sjU.  ihar  nit*j^ 

affections.  here  (O  it.    The  tttiul  wny  is  lu  jiIkc  iIW  pN- 

The     bminew  of   edncation    camprehftlilE  cipilnle  on  ft  fihSr,  and  when  ncaily^lk 

mach  indeed.     It  includei  the  circinnsianecs  liquor  has  drained  away  froin  it,  to  fill  up  th| 

of  ihe  cliild  in  rreard  to  local  littiaiion,  and  the  Rlter  again  wiili  clean  and  pure  water.  Aim 

manner  in  which  the  necessaiies  and  conve-  bot  or  cold,  and  ai  sour   as  thi*  hai  pMit 

niencFs  of  life  are  supplied  lo  him ;  ihe  degree  through,  to  replace  it  with  fresh,  till  the  U 

of  caie  and  tenderneis  with  which  he  is  nursed  potlions  thai  dtain  are  wholly  (ailcltn,  nk 

in  infancy;  the  Examples  scl  before  him  by  produce  nochsngeonturinericorUlaiii<plfM. 

parents,  preeeplon,  and  companions;   ihc  de-  This  mcihod,  howerer,  is  afi«n  Ich cflicMl, 

oreeof  restraint  or  lirentiouines<  in  which  he  and   h  always  mote  tedious  than  ihe  pmw 

It  accustomed;   the  variout  bodily  cxeicises,  which  is  had  recoune  to  at  pmmt.     wlH 

lang'iag's,  arts,  and  »eiencM,  which  are  laoghl  the  precipitnleisdcpo^ilcd,  insb-ndof  tfinnritf 

him,  and  the  nielhnd  and  orrler  in  which  they  ilona  filter,  ponrli  into  a  large  nilreretucll^ 

areeommiinicaird;  thcarisorovcrcnmingpre-  and  boil  it  with  some  water ;~  after  thii  «id^ 

jadicci,  of  guarding  against  eril  influences,  of  draw  ii  ftoni  the  fire,  allnw  it  af^miTiixain 

coniiuering  temptations,  and  of  governing  him-  sUbsiite,  and  draw  off  the  clear  liquiUi  lilt 

frif;  and  ilMinsianlly  ti^atils,  asof  thagresl.  add  fresh  Water  lo  Ihe  residue,  and  a^M 

eklimportance.  theinibningthemindwilblhe  ii;  and  proceed  ihui  till  all  soluble  luijnititiH 

plinciplei  of  morality  and  religion.  are  got  lid  of.     A  single  half  honf  Ihw  ea- 

tn  different  ^wriudt  of  society,  in  differenl  ployed  will  finUh  mare  work  than  ■  wbaklf 

climates,  and  under  different  forms  of  govern*  in  the  common  roethrHl,  and  the  n«c«HacylM 

meiit.  vari'^Ui  irniliniions  have  naturally  pre-  upon  the  precipiiale  is  considerably  Im.whk.'t 

vailed  in  ihe  e'luc^iiiun  of  voiiih  ;  and  even  in  is  a  ci  re  urn  stance  of  no  small  importance  lo  lit 

every  differi^Dlfarnilv,  ihe  children  are  educated  accuracy  of  an  analysis. 

in  a  dia'ereni  manner,  according  tn  the  varie-  EDWAUB  the  Elder,   son  of  Alfred  Ai 

tie)  in  ihe  situation,  dispositions,  and  abilities  Great,  succccikd  hit  father  in  gOO,  ajid  id^ 

of  ih^  parents.     The  eduraiion  of  youth  being  dued    the   Danes   who   were   setllnl    in  tbt 

an  object  of  the  hi^heat  importance,  has  not  north   of  England,  and  cxtendtrd    his  de«i* 

only  engaged  ihe  anxious  care  of  ]iaren(s,  but  nions   as  far   ua  Scotland.     He  died  in  ])!)■ 

has  likewise  oficn  allracied  the  notice  of  legis-  (Wntkins). 

lawrs  and  philosophers.     Among  the  latter  we  Edward   the  Younger,  son   of  Edgar  ilie 

recognise  the  names  of  some  of  itie  mostillus.  Great,   king  of  Encland,   bom   in  pft,  tak 

trldui.     Our  sublime  poet  Milton  wrote  a  va-  crowned  in  i;7S.     He  was  basely  munlrRd  bj 

liiable  treatise  on  educaiinn,  as  did  the  great  order  ofhis  stepmother  Elfrid.t, at CarftC^(k 

Mr.  Lnckc.     Bui  that  which  professes  innst  after  a  reign  of  thrse  years.     The  chorth  ^ 

immediately  to  follow  nature  i«  the  licaiise  Home  esteemed  him  a  martyr.   (fVa/iiiu). 

wiitten  bySoossean:  aswe,  hotvcver,  ate^iich  Edward,  king  of  England,  called,  aai^ 

nld-faihioned  morjfists,  as  lo  be   uf  ojiiiiion  count  of  his  piety,  ihe  Confeunr,  wat  &W 

thai  many  of  the  principles  of  huniaTi  n.it'tre,  of  Ethelred.      He  succeeded    Canute   IL  « 

in  its  present  lapsed  stute,  require  raiher  m  be  1041.     He  was  very  partial  to  the  NonSK 

mirecteil  by  educali'in,  than  to  be  follo>%ed,  whom  he  employed  and  preferred  nibentli 

we  hope  that  none  of  onr  readcis  will  so  far  his  own  suhjecls,  which  opened  the  WM  ■ 

fnllnw  nature,  aj  lo  adopt  either  the  ^^iilcm  or  the  Norman  conquest.     He  cooquend  Kfr 

ihe   principles  of  Rousseau.     Dr.  U  .iin  has  beth,   the   Scoliish   lyrani,    and   nduud  d* 

alsf.  ireated  00  education  in  his  Imprnu'mcni  Welch.      He   was   weak   enough    lo  coraA 

oflheMind;  a  work  which  merits  Vi^j   com.  William  of  Normandy  about  the  chuktofa 

n.cndalion.      It  was  no  less  a  morilUt  ihau  successor,  which  funnshrd  that  prince  wiibi 

Df.  Johnson,  who  laid,  "Whoever  bjj  the  plea  (brinvadmgthe  kingdoiMafierthedcaihcf 

cme  ofinsiroclin^othGrs,  may  be  charged  ivlth  Eiiward,  which  happened  in  1066.    He  teboik 

deScience  in  hia  dnty  if  this  book  is  not  te.  Wegtmintter  abbey,  in  which  be  wt*  iht  Ik 
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^  ho  was  buried.    He  was  canonised  by  pope  were  both  crowned  at  WettminsteTf  the  24th 

Alexander  111.  of  Febniaiy»  1308.     His  ridiculous  fondness 

KuwAKO  I.  king  of  England,  sumamcd  for  Gavestou  occasioned  innumerable  disputes, 

I.onff  Shauks,  was  son  of  Henry  I H.  and  bom  till  at  length  the  barons  had  recourse  to  arms^ 

at  Winchester,   1239.    He  was  taller  by  the  aud  Gaveston  was  beheaded.    In  the  mraii 

head  than  men  generally  are ;  and  his  person  time  the  Scots  obtained  three  victories  over 

Mras  well  n)ade ;  out  his  less  being  rather  too  the  English,  and  uiade  themselves  masters  of 

long,  he  thence  obtained  the  name  of  Long  every  place  in  Scotland.    This  weak  prince 

Shanks.     He  carried  on  a  crusade  against  the  raisea  the  two  Spencers,   father  and  son,  to 

Saracens,  where,  with  only  ten  thousand  En-  the  summit  of  power ;  who  beina;  banished 

slishmen,  he  struck  a  general  panic  into  the  in-  by  the  parliament,  the  king  levied  an  army, 

tidels.   He  there  narrowly  escaped  being  mur-  took  some  castles  from  the  barons,  and  rccalU 

tiered,  being  wouncltd  by  an  assassin  m  the  ed  his  two  favourites. 

arm  ivith  a  poisoned  dagger ;   and  it  is  said  Some  time  afterwards,  he  invaded  Scotland  ; 

that  he  owed  his  life  to  the  affection  of  Eleanor  but  wanting  provisions,  he  returned  without 

hb  wife,  who  sucked  the  venom  out  of  the  striking  a  blow :   on  which  Bruce,  king  of 

wround.    While  he  was  on  his  return  from  Scotland,  pursued  him  to  York,  and,  after 

Palestine,  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  father,  having  destroyed  twenty  thousand  of  the  Eng« 

which  happened  in  1279,  and  arriving  in  Eng-  lish,  consents  to  a  peace.    The  two  Spencera 

land  with  nis  cjueen,  they  were  both  crowned  soon  incurred  the  general  hatred ;  and  queen 

oil  the  19th  of  August,  1274.     He  began  his  Isabella  flying  to  France  with  her  son,  the  no- 

reico  by  confirming  the  Magna  Charts,  and  by  bility  sent  for  her;  when  landing,  and  pro- 

muing  a  strict  enquiry  into  the  affairs  of  his  oeedins  towards    l»ndon  with  a    numcrout 

kingdom.     He  then  defeated  and  slew  Lew-  army,  the  king  fled  into  the  west ;  she  still 

ellyn,  king  of  Wales,  who  had  revolted,  and  pursued  him,  and  he  set  9ail  fur  Ireland ;  but 

ifUrwards  summoning  a  parliament  at  Kuthen,  was  driven  IkicU  into  Whales,  and  being  taken^ 

it  was  thert  resolved  that  Wales  should    be  was  sent  prisoner  to  the  queen.  Hugh  Spencer, 

united  to  England  ;  when  some  of  the  W\*lsh  the  father,  was  hanged  and  quartered,  without 

nobles  telling  the  king  that  he  would  never  a  trial,  and  the  young  Spencer  hanged  on  a 

paactably  enjoy  their  country,   till  they  were  gallows  fifty  feet  high. 

^l^emeo  by  a  prince  of  their  own  nation,  he  The  queen  was  entirely  governed  by  Mor* 

Kot  for  the  queen   to  lie-in  at  Carnarvon,  timer,  earl  of  March,  whom  she  took  to  her 

•rhere  being  delivered  of  a  prince,  the  states  bed  :  and  the  king  being  obliged  to  resign  the 

■cknowledgjed  him  for  their  sovereign,  and  crown  in  1327,  his  son  Edward  was  proclaimal 

itnce  that  time  the  eldest  sons  of  the  kings  of  king.     After  which,  the  late  sovereign  was 

Eo^nd   have   borne  the  title  of  prince  of  treated  with  the  greatest  indignities,  and  at  last 

IVaies.     Soon  after  queen  Eleanor  dying  at  inhumanly  murdered ;  for  Mune  assassin?  hav« 

Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire,  Edward  erected  a  ing  covered  him  with  a  fcather-br«l,  held  him 

cnMs  at  every  place  where  the  corpse  rested  in  down,  while  others  conveyed  a  horn-pi |k'  up 

the'way'to  Westminster.  his  body,  through  which  they  thrust  a  red-hot 

Edward  then  carrying  his  arms  into  Scot-  iron,  and  thus  hunit  his  bowels. 

land,  took  Berwick,  Dunbar,  and  Edinburgh  ;  ^  Edw ar d  111.  one  of  the  greatest  kings  of 

ind  John  Baliol,  their  king,  repairing  to  Ed-  England,  was  bom  at  Windsor,  November  15, 

irard,  renewed  his  oath  of  ndelity,  and  ))ut  the  1312,  and  was  placed  on  the  throne  on  the 

nrbole  kingdom  in  his  power.     But  whUe  Ed-  26th  day  of  January,   1337,  at  fourteen  years 

mud  was  endeavouring  to  recover  some  domi-  of  age,  while  his  fattier,  Eflward  II.  was  living. 

niona  he  had  lost  in  I^nce  by  treachery,  the  Though  a  regency  was  appointed  by  the  par* 

bfmve  William  Wallace  rose  up  in  defence  of  liament,  the  queen  and  Koger  Mortimer  nad 

hit  coontrv,  and  having  suddenly  dispossessed  the  sole  authority ;  and  influenced  by  them, 

the  English  of  all  the  strong  places  they  held,  theyouiig  king  not  only  renounced  all  preten- 

ivaa  declared  regent  of  the  kingdom ;  on  which  sions  to  Scotland,  but  gave  his  sister  in  marriage 

Bdwanl  hastily  returned  from  France, advanced  to  David  Bruce,  king  of  the  Scots :  yet  afier- 

into  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  wards  becoming  sensible  of  the  queen's  ill  con« 

ind  defeated  Wallace,  who  several  years  after  duct,  he  confined  her  for  life,  and  caused  Mor- 

ivaa  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  timer,  earl  of  March,  to  be  hanged  at  Tyburn. 

ind  tent  to  London,  where  that  great  hero  suf-  He  then  broke  the  truce  with  Scotland,  in- 

Teied  the  death  of  a  traitor.  Edward  was  seized  vaded  that  kingdom,  and  obliged  king  David 

ivith  a  dysentery,  and  died  in  the  little  town  of  to  fly  with  his  c|ueen  into  France,  when  he  set 

Bnrrii,  the  7tn  of  July,  1307,  in  the  sixty-  up  Edward  BjIioI  in  his  room.    Edward  now 

SHjtith  yetr  of  his  a^^e,  and  the  thirty-fiflh  of  laid  claim  to  France ;  for  Charles,  his  mother's 

bie  reigo,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster-  brother,  dying,  Philip  of  Valois  had  possessed 

ibbcy.  himself  of  the  kingdom,   alleging  tne  Salic 

EnwAiD  II.  king  of  England,  was  bom  at'  law ;  but  Edward  asserted,  that  the  Salic  law, 

Carnarvon^  April  25,  ]fid4,  and  succeeded  his  in  excluding  females  from  the  snccesrion,  did 

Tatber  Edward  I.  in  1307,  at  twenty-three  years  not  exclude  their  male    issue,  on   which  he 

sfaoe.    He  recalled  Pierce  Gaveston,  whom  grounded  his  title.    His  tint  campaign  passed 

liii  nther  had  banished.    Then  marrying  Isa-  without  bloodshed ;  but  he  took  the  title  of 

xlla,'  the  daughter  of  the  French  king,  they  king  of  France,  and  quartered  hit  arms  with 
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the  Hon  (lelw.idjingihemollo,  Dira  fl  mon 
droit,  or,  God  a.id  my  riyhl.  However,  in  his 
nen  atienipt  he  ikfeated  ihc  French  flecl. 
He  thrn  besieged  Ttmrnay  ;  but  being  catlnl 
■unit!  tn  oppune  ihe  Scols,  concluded  a  iruce 
."AroAe  year,  with  Philip  king  of  France.  In 
tfce  nwrt  cumraign  he  rataaed  ail  ihc  cotiniry, 
BplOlhewallsofParis,  and  Ilia  ion.  the  Black 
Frince  of  Wales,  at  lixleen  years  nf  age,  won 
the  gloriooi  battle  of  Crejsv.  Six  weeks  afier 
this,  the  queen  defeated  the  Scou,  and  look 
king  David  priioner.  These  memorable  vic- 
tories were  obuined  in  1346.  Edward  then 
laid  siege  to  Calais,  nn4  having  reduced  il  by 
bDiine,  returned  to  England.  He  soon  after 
•ent  the  Black  Prince,  who,  after  taking  tcvcral 
tawn$,  totally  rouled  the  French  army,  com- 
nmndcd  by  king  John,  who  had  succeeded 
rhilip  [  and  in  thlt  glorious  battle,  which  was 
fou^hi  nejT  Priicilers,  took  the  king,  mflny 
nohlei,  and  a  mnliiiude  of  private  men  priion- 
«*,  though  the  French  armywas  si^t  limes  a) 
ouimrous  as  the  English.  Thui  Edward  had 
tfie  hononr  of  bavinp  two  kings  hii  priwiicrt 
at  the  same  lime,  John  of  France,  and  David 
Bruce,  king  of  Scetland.  The  kiuR  of  Scot- 
land, who  resided  at  Odiham,  in  Hampthire, 
was  afWvrards  ranaomed  for  one  hundred 
thousand  marks  ;  and  ihr  French  king,  who 
Jived  al  ihe  Saioy, agreed  w  nay  for  his  ransom 
n»c  hundred  thousand  pounili,  and  a  consider- 
iibic  extent  of  country. 

Charlei,  king  of  France,  aftcnvaril*  carried 
ori  a  war  with  Eduianl,  when  the  Knalish  were 
driven  from  oil  the  places  ihev  haj^so  nobly 
conquerej,  to  which  ihe  death  of  the  Black 
ftince  greatly  contributed. 

EtTwanl  di'linguished  himself  by  inslitutinE 
the  ordet  of  ihe  garter ;  anddicd  at  Itichniond, 
in  Surry,  the?lst  of  June,  1377.  in  the  (ifty- 
sixth  year  of  bis  age,  ,and  the  (jfiv-first  of  h'ij 
ivign,  and  was  interred  in  Wesiminstcr-abbey. 
He  wai  succeeded  by  Richard  II.  the  son  of 
KtJward  Ihe  BIJck  Prince. 

EotfrtKoIV.  l(inKorKngIai»J,wailheHjt> 

of  Bichard,  jhilw  or  York,  and  disputed  ihe 
VI.  who  was  of  the  house 
.  veen  these  11*0  families  a 

C  number  of  bailies  were  fought,  wiili  dif- 
t  success ;  but  at  length  Edward  oblnined 
lh«  crown,  March  5,  146l,"by  gaining  a  signal 
victory  over  Henry  VI.  whom  ne  forced  to  fly 
into  Scotland,  with  Margaret  of  Anjou,  his 
coiuort.  He allerwards  gamed  anoihei  victory 
over  the  same  unhappy  prince,  who  after  his 
tiefeat,  came  into  England  in  disguise,  and 
being  seized,  was  carried  to  I..ondoii,  with  his 
legs  tied  under  his  horse's  belly,  and  ihcn  aon- 
fioed  in  the  Tower.  The  earl  of  Warwick, 
who  had  chiefly  contributed  to  raise  Edwaid 
lo  the  ihrone,  was  employed  by  that  prir.cc  to 
negociatc  a  marriage  for  him  in  France,  and  in 
the  mean  lime  marrying  Eliaabclh,  the  widow 
of  sir  John  Grey,  with  whom  ihe  earl  was  in 
love,  ihat  nobleman  was  so  eyaspe rated,  th.it 
be  raised  a  rebellion,  in  which  be  iwjcc  dc- 
featad  the  king'sforces, and  afterwards  took  hi; 
luajoi;  {xUooer,  ud  oougned  him  tu  Mid- 


dleham  castle ;  from  whence  he  ctc3|ied,  W 
joining  lord  Hastings,  in  Laoctthire,  reiuir** 
to  London,  when  another  battle  entiKd,  ui 
Warwick  being  defeated,  wns  obliged  lafl;  IMS 
Prance;  but  soon  ailer  landing  al  DartmMlk 
with  a  few  troops,  he  soon  increased  then  » 
sixty  thousand  men)  upon  which  EdwardtW 
raised  a  numerous  army  at  Noitin^un ;  bM 
as  his  enemies  were  advancing,  the  cry  ofkDk 
Henry  being  raised  in  hit  camp,  Edwaid  M, 
and  escaped  inio  Flanders.  Warwick  Am 
took  Henry  out  of  ihe  Tuwcr,  and  csiued  Iwi 
to  be  acknowledged  king  of  Eufjland.  IH 
Edward  aflerwanls  returning  with  a  iwB 
force,  was  received  al  London  with  accba» 


against  the  cart  of  Warwick,  and  roiiio)  im 
army  in  a  areal  ballle  near  Barnet,  wheft  tk 
earl  himself  was  slain,  with  seventeen  tl«» 
sand  of  his  men. 

Some  time  after,  ilie  <]nem  having  MitaW 
an  army.  Icing  Edward  defeated  her,  tad  taai 
her  prisoner,  with  bcr  ion  prince  Edward,  «li 
was  soon  afier  massacred,  in  the  «igtiiMaft 
vear  of  hisage;  and  soon  after,  kingHoH^ 
nis  father,  was  murdered  in  the  Tower,  et,  • 
others  say,  died  with  grief,  in  the  fifiirlli  J0 
of  his  age.  Queen  Margaret,  after  bciog  Sm 
years  confined,  was  ransomed  by  her  Citbwfir 
fifly  thousand  crowns.  Edward  ranK^  h* 
brother,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  to  be  dnn^ 
in  a  ball  of  sack.  Edward  being  now  It  |M^ 
spent  his  lime  in  indolence  and  drbaudn  I 
His  favourite  mistresa  was  Jane  Shore.  H  ' 
died  at  Weslminslcr,  on  the  9th  of  A^ 
14B3,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  li 
ihe  twenly-lhird  of  his  reign.  , 

EowARD  V.  king  of  England,  tUttlm^, 
Edward  IV.  succeeded  his  father  in  1*—  -(i.* 
twelve  years  of  age.  He  was  at  Liidlnii-  -»«• 
his  father  died  ;  but  being  seat  for  10  ^^""-^  mt^ 
he  on  the  fourth  rif  May  received  the  o^ — ^  ^,1! 
the  principal  nobiliiv,  and  his  uncle  B  Tr~  yJ 
duke  of  dioucesK.,  wa.  »i«Je  protnlo-^^^ 

king  and  kingdom.  He  obltnd  thcf;^  ~^ 
deliver  up  to  him  the  duke  of  York,  "^^I—mI 
brother,  and  senl  them  both  to  th  j^^j-, 
under  pretence  of  their  waiting  there'  ^'ri/Ji 
thing  was  prepared  Tot  ibe  corona IJoi^-^^  j 
while  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  by  tlw  -^IJ,^ 
of  the  duke  ot  Buckmgham.  sir  J<*;.ii,fS 
lord  mayor  of  London,  and  Dr.  Sbi^^^^^  ^jij 
ther,  had  Ihetwoyouiiz  princndtel^^^^^^ 
and  ihen  caused  nimself  to  terr—^,^ 


ledged  king  nf  England  ;  preiendin^^ 
ihe  crown  with  reluctance )  ihoiigh 
to  death  lord  Haslings  for  no  olbe*^^~' 
hii  being  warmly  attached  to  the  y"" 
however,  as  that  nobleman  was  gr^*" 
bjr  the  (leotile.Gloacester  pretended  ' 
bition  and  sorceries  endangered  lb* 
the  qtiecn  and  Jane  Shore  were  ai 
colleagues,  and  ihe  laller  was  lak — ^^  ^-  — 
tody,  but  was  soon  after  releajed  «»"^  **»^ 
nance.    Sir  Robert  Brackeoburj,  ^'Jfji^^ 
the  Tower,  rcfusiosto  comply  wi*^   '"tm/k 
Cfuel  daigns,  he  p- *■' 


ompljwit^   ««*ft 


J 
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into  the  Qualifications  foi  Full  Cointiivinion. 
8.  A  Reply  lo  Ihe  Rev.  Mr.  Williams'i  An- 
»wet  10  ihe  Hnquitj.  g.  An  Enquiry  inu 
the  Fretdom  of  ihc  Will.  10.  Several  tingle 
Scrmoni.  II.  The  ChrUtiui  Doctrine  of 
Original  Sin,  was  in  the  press  when  he  dittl. 
Posthumous;  19.  A  Hifiorj  of  Iteilcmption, 
1774  }  best  edition,  1788.  13.  His  Life  and 
eiRhleen  Sermoni,  I7B5. 

The  iheological  senttmenlt  of  presidenf  Ed- 
tvards  vvere  highly  Calvinistic  ;  and  they  ar« 
ofien  delivered  in  a  very  uncouth  style.     But 
his  inresti gallon 9  are  freiinently  proroiind,  and 
ronducted  with  much  ability)  ne  has,  there- 
fore, thrown  much  light  on  some  very  intticate 
labjecti :  >a  that  his  works,  though  (with  one 
OT  two  exceptions)  not  likely  to  continue  po- 
pnlar  among  general  readers,  may  be  advaiita- 
geniislf  cntDiilird  by  the  tiuological  student. 
EUVSTONE.     See  Eupystome. 
Ta  EEK.  V.  a.  (ejtcan,  SaKon.)     Sec  Eke. 
I.  To  make  bigger  by  the  addition  of  another 
^cee.     8.  To  »u|)])l¥  any  deficiency  (Sprnicr). 
'EEL,  in  ichtliyofo;^.     Si-e  Mi;i(cena. 
Kbi.-sfEiiR|  a  firkcd  instrument,  with  thiee 
tn  Ihur  jt^gcJ  lecth,  used  for  catching  eeU,  by 
Mrikingitiiiio  tliemudat  thebotiODiJortiveis, 
p<  ol  ,  See. 
t/EN- ad. Contracted  for evm  [ L'Eitrangt). 
ETFABLE.  a.  liffaliilis,  Latin.)   Uiiera- 
ble:  ihal'may  bespoken  ;ei:pre.>*iie. 

TuEFPA^^E.  o.«.  Cf^ocrr,  French.)  I. 
To  desliny  any  thing  ji.iinlcd  or  carved.  S. 
To  make  no  more  legible  or  visible ;  to  blot 
ovti  to  Mrike  out  (Laelit).  3.  To  destroys 
»  wear  away  IDryden), 

EFFE*CT.  I.  {'ffrclut,  Latin.)  1 .  That 
which  ii  produced  by  an  operating  eawte  (Ad- 
(ff59ii).  3,  Consequence ;  eient  (Addiionf. 
3.  Purpose;  meaning  {Chronicles).  4.  Con- 
sequence intended  I  success;  advantage  (Cla- 
rtHdcn).  .S.  Completion  ;  perfeciion  (Prior), 
ft  Reality;  not  mere  appearance  [i/neier). 
7.  (In  the  plural.)  Goodij  moveables  (^AaX- 
tpeart). 

lu  ipeaklng  of  eliecu  under  the  first  of  the 
above  lenses,  the  acote  and  amiable  Andrew 
Baxter  has  some  remarks,  which  Tram  their 
excellency  and  imponance  demand  a  place 
here.  "  It  it  iinpowiblc  (sajjs  he)  that  the  ef- 
fect should  be  pcrfecter  than  itscause,  either  in 
kind,  or  in  degree.  For  if  the  effect  were  per- 
feeier  m  d^rte  than  the  cause  of  it,  all  that 
degree,  or  excess  of  perfection  in  the  effect, 
which  b  not  in  the  causa,  would  be  really.iin- 
cauted  ;  or  it  would  be  a  perfection  effected] 
without  being  effected  by  any  thinz;  that  is, 
effected  and  not  rffeetetT.  Aad  it  the  effect 
were  pcrfecter  in  kind  than  the  cause  that  pro- 
duced it,  orconiaincJ  nut  only  a  greater  degree 
of  the  same  kind  of  perfection,  but  suite  an- 
other and  superior  kind  ;  Ihea  that  wriole  spe- 
cies of  perfection,  and  not  any  d^ree  of  it 
only,  would  be  uncaused,  or  the  effect  of  no- 
thing; -which  is  yet  a  gresier  contradictlou 
than  the  former.  Any  one  will  find,  by  pur- 
suing this  in  his  own  mind,  iliat  if  it  could  be 
tfuc,  nothing  coultj  be  faitc,  uot  nothing  iin< 
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could  assert  ;i  thing, ntiirh 
justly  deny.  If  the  uum 
"   the  effect  w"^-    "  "    ' 


possibte.     Ao  m 
another  could  r 

not  in  iuelf,  then  any  cause  ini^ht  bnnit  la 
pass  any  effect,  be  the  disproporiioi)  betwRn 
them  ever  so  great ;  nor  could  limits  be  ki. 
where  this  giring  away  what  it  had  ttoc,  m 
doing  what  it  could  not,  would  end.  Aod  at 
last,  all  would  end  in  this  ;  that  in  reality  do 
produce  any  effect '. 


e  ptt  of  the  eficei  might  m 


k:  as  another.  And  then  I  suproK  it 
would  be  unnecessary  *to  philosophise  uitbct 
about  any  thing.  If  it  were  posiible  that  en 
truth  could  fall,  or  be  not  troth ;  no  other  truth 
could  be  trusted  to  :  but  rather  all  truth  wovld 
fall  with  it ;  because  all  truth  proceeds  cqiulh 
from  the  same  eternal  reason  or  niiod.  audit 

3uslly  necessary  in  tt.  And  the  final  mull 
all  would  be,  the  dcnj'ing  of  this  (Wrsii 
mind  itself:  and  then,  indceil,  an  eiMJlo 
night  of  darknesa  would  cover  the  i;inder>ta(iil- 
inK,  anil  the  difference  belwein  truth  anl 
fa&bood  cease  for  ever."  iEit^iatif  n  lie 
Human  Saui'  "rl.  h.), 

To  Effe'ct.  0.  o.  (tffitio.  LoUB.)  I. 
bring  to  pass;  lo  attempt  with  iucoomj 
achieve   {Brn  Jatuea).    S.  To  produev  k 


e(B 


,/e). 


EFrE'CTlBI-E.  a 


.)  Peifina- 


ticabte;  feasible  (Sfomy. 

EF^EtmVE.  a.  (From  ffrcl.)     1.  Pw 

erful  10  produce  effects  (TayUir).     S.  Open- 

tlve;  active  (BrDUin).    3,  Ftodvcing  era««; 

efficient  CTaylat).     4,  Having  the   po-er  tS 

"llFFE'CTIVELY.  ad.  Powerfully;  nth 
real  operaiion  {Tat/iar), 

EFFEirTLESS.  a.  (from  ^ecl.)  WalMt 
effect;  inipnlenl;  uselcM  {Sftakspeart), 

EFFECIOR.  I.  irfcclOT.  Latin.)  I.Ht 
that  produces  any  effect;  |>eifotmer.  ic.ilikf, 
creaior  {Derham). 

EFFE'CTUAL.  o.  {rfftcturl,  Fiench.)  I. 
Productive  of  tSects  ;  powerful  to  a  dc^; 
adequate  to  the  oceaiion ;  efticBcioas  (iW.1- 
2.  Veracioos  ;  expressive  of  facts  {Skaktptan). 

EhTE'CTUALLY.  o<f.  In  a  mannerj^ 
ductivc  of  the  consequenees  intended :  (&»• 


Ti  EFFE-dtUATE.  v.  a.  Uffttlttr,  Fr) 

To  bring  to  pass ;  lo  fulfil  (Sidney\. 

EFFE'.MINACY.  i.  (from  ejimint€.}  I- 
Adinission  of  the  i^ualiiies  of  a  woman;  t^ 
UBs^s;  unmanly  delicacy  (jt/i^/onV.  3.  Ijsciii- 
ousness;  loose  pleasure  (r«y/or). 

EFFE'MINATE.  a.   (c/eauno/iu.  Uba:     , 
Having  ihequaCtitsof  a  womani  wooianati. 
voluptuous ;  lender  {Milieh). 

To  Effb'misjate.  t.a.   (.tfffmiiut,  Lali*; 

late;  to  unman  QLoele). 

ish ;     to     soften;     lo     melt     into    wtibv* 
(ftp*)- 

EFFEMl NATION,  i.  (from  rfiiw**- 
The  state  of  one  grown  womaaiah;  ifacw 
uf  one  cuiasculatcd  ot  lumiaiuied  dhwM]. 
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n  EFFERVE'SCE.  •.  n.  (effentico.  Lit) 
To  nncnte  heat  bv  intestine  motion  iMrad), 

EFFERVESCENCE.  (fJfervetcenHa.  from 
effmetco,  tu  urow  hoi.)  A  imall  degree  of 
^oIlkioD.  That  agitation  which  it  produced 
by  mixing  an  acid  and  an  alkali  together. 

EprBRVBflciNCB  is  a  rapid  disengage- 
ment of  gan  takintc  place  within  a  linuid.  In 
conaequeiice  of  this,  numerous  hubbies  rise  to 
the  aiirfaoe,  forming  a  head  of  froth  and  burst- 
inc  with  a  hissing  noise.  There  u  lome  exter- 
nal rcseiiiblance  between  eSmescence  and 
fermenution,  oniy  the  latter  process  is  much 
slower  and  more  durable;  hence  it  was,  that 
die  ancient  chemists  applied  the  term  ftrment- 
ation  to  all  the  phsnomena  which  are  at  pre- 
•cot  denoted  by  eflerrescencey  and  this  mis- 
application of  the  term  irresistibly  induced 
tncffi  to  explain  the  two  processes  by  the  same 
Cheoiy.  Hence  salt  of  tartar,  of  wormwood, 
aad  m  short,  all  the  mild  alkalies,  as  well  as 
the  several  varieties  of  carbonated  lime,  were 
ranked  as  fermentable  bodies,  and  the  muria- 
tic,^ nitric»  and  sulphuric  acids,  the  addition  of 
nt'hich  produced  in  them  effervescence  or  fer- 
mentation, were  called  ferments;  and  as  in 
these  cases  the  ferment  was  an  obvious  acid,  so 
they  imagined  that  all  real  ferments  were  aiko 
essentially  acids,  but  with  their  properties 
masked  and  obtunded  by  mixture  with  muci- 
lage, kc.  The  gass  of  eflen-escence  is  produced 
by  single  or  double  elective  affinity ;  in  the 
former  case,  it  is  for  the  most  part  carbonic 
acid,  in  the  latter,  it  is  eiiher  nitrous  ^ass  or 
hydrogen.  It  is  manifest,  that  the  gass  must 
have  little  or  no  affinity  with  the  flui'l  in  which 
it  is  immersed,  in  order  to  produce  efferves- 
cence ;  heoce  it  is,  that  although  carbonic  and 
rooriatic  acids  are  both  gasses,  and  are  both  ex- 
tricated from  their  alkaline  combinations  by 
sulphuric  acid,  \tt  a  solution  of  carbonat  of 
potash  in  water  'shall  produce  a  vehement  ef- 
fervescence with  sulphuric  acid,  while  muriat 
<d  potash  in  the  same  circumstances  shall  oc- 
casion none  at  all,  the  carbonic  acid  having 
iittleor  no  affinity  for  water  acidulated  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  while  the  muriatic  acid  will  com- 
iHne  with  the  same  verv  readily. 

EFFETE,  a.  {rffaiui,  Utin.)  I.  Disabled 
from  jgeneration  {Beutley),  S.  Worn  out  with 
age  (Samik). 

EFFICA'CIOUS.  a.  {ejficax,  Latin.)  Pro- 
ductive  of  effects ;  powerful  to  produce  the  con- 
aequence  intended  {Phiiip$), 

EFFICA'CIOUSLY.  ad.  Effectually  (Dig- 


"fe. 


:TFICACY.  s.  (from  efieax,  Latin.)  Pro- 
duction  of  the  consequence  intended  (7*i//e/0- 

EFFKCIENCE  Erri'ciBifCY.s.  (from  r/- 
Jfcsa,  Latin.)  The  act  of  producing  effects; 
acencv  {Sauik). 

^FlFl'CIENT  1.  {eficiem,  Uun.)  I.  The 
cavse  which  makes  tflects  to  be  what  they  are 
(Hooker).  9.  He  that  makes;  the  effector 
(J7a/!r).  3.  A  factor  in  moltiplicatioo  (Chmm* 
hon). 

Err iciBif T.  0.  Causing  efiiect  {CoUur). 

Att  cficicat  cauic  k  cither  phyticel,  as  the 
firt  is  thfl  efBmoi  catuc  of  hcai)  or  moral. 
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as  an  adviser  is  the  cause  of  a  murder ;  or  unl* 
vctmI,  which  in  various  circumsunces  pro- 
duces various  effects,  as  God  and  the  sun  ;  or 
particular,  as  a  horse  which  produces  a  horse ; 
or  uni vocal,  which  produces  an  effect  like  it« 
self,  as  a  horse  begets  a  hone;  or  equivocal, 
aocofding  to  the  old  doctrine,  as  the  sun  pro- 
ducing a  frog ;  or  natural,  which  acts  not  only 
without  precept  in  opposition  to  artificial,  but 
also  from  within,  and  according  to  its  own  in- 
clination, in  opposition  to  violent,  as  fire  acts 
when  it  warms ;  or  spontaneous,  as  a  dog  eat- 
ing ;  or  volunury  and  free. 

To  EFFl'GIATE  a.  a.  (d^gio,  Utin.)  To 
form  in  semblance ;  to  image. 

EFFIGIATION.  1.  (from  efigimie.)  The 
act  of  imaaining  things  or  persons. 

£FFI«GIES.  E'rriQY.  t.  {efigies,  Latin.) 
llesemblancc;  image  in  painting  or  sculpture; 
representation  ;  idea  (Dry den), 

EFFLOKKSCENCE,  (effloreseeniU ;  from 
ejfioreseo,  to  blow  as  a  flower.)  A  preterna- 
tural redness  of  the  skin.  In  chemistry  it 
means  that  phaenomenon  which  takes  place 
U|)on  crystals,  producing  a  white  powder, 
when  expo^  to  air.  Indeed,  it  is  applied 
to  twodittinct  phenomena,  which  it  is  of  con- 
sequence to  be  aware  of.  Salts  are  cither  un- 
alterable in  the  air,  or  they  attract  part  of  its 
moisture  and  are  resolved  into  a  fluid,  or  they 
yield  part  of  their  water  of  crystallization  to 
the  air,  and  are  in  consenuence  tirst  su|)erfictal- 
ly,  and  afterwards  entirely,  reduced  to  powder. 
This  effect,  at  least  in  its  conunencenK-ut,  is 
called  elHbre^rrnce,  and  such  salts  are  dc- 
noiuinatvd  efflorescent :  but  there  is  ano- 
ther kiiKl  of  tffiorssceiice  wholly  distinct 
from  thi»,  as  when  we  s|>fak  of  the  cfflore^ 
cence  of  iron  pyrites  or  of  new  mortar;  in 
these  cakCs  it  implies  the  appearance  of  a  sii- 
|>crficiui  covering  of  minute  hair-tike  cr\8tals, 
aiKl  is  iK;casionca  by  the  chemical  changes  that 
take  place  on  the  surface  of  the  substance 
where  these  crystals  appe.ir.  Thus  fulphurct 
of  iron  is  changed  Ity  efflorescence  into  sulphat 
of  iron  or  ;ireen  vitriol :  whereas  sulphat  of 
soda  when  subjected  to  the  efflorescence  fir>t 
mentioned,  although  chan|^  in  form,  re- 
mains the  »ame  in  com|)osiiioii,  except  that  it 
has  lost  |Miri  of  its  water.  The  one  destroys 
crystals,  liie  other  produces  them. 

EFFLOKE'SCIlNT.  o.  {eJloreMty,  I^tin.) 
Shnotii*a  out  in  form  of  flowers  {H'oodward), 

EFFLORHSCE'NTIA,  i«  a  term  ^ome« 
times  u^cd  by  brianisits,  to  denote  the  precise 
time  of  theyesr  and  month  in  which  any  plant 
shews  its  first  flowers. 

ETFLUENC^E.  s.  {tffimo.  Utin.)  That 
which  issues  from  some  other  principle 
{Prior). 

EFFLUVIUM,  (from  effluo.  to  spread 
abroad.)  in  pbysiMiogyt  a  term  much  Ukcd  hy 
philosophers  and  physiciaiia,  to  espre«ft  the  mi- 
nute particles  which  exhale  from  mixst,  if  not 
all,  terrestrial  bodies  in  the  fi»rni  tif  insensible 
vapours.  Sometimes,  indeed,  ihe»etfflu via  be- 
come visible,  and  are  teen  ascending  it*  'he  form 
of  smoke ;  constituting  what,  in  animals  and 
planu,  mskcs  the  matter  of  perspiration. 


Nothing  can  exCfcri  ihe  EubliU;  orihe  odurj- 
ferotucJHuvUof  planUaiul  uihtr  itaiin.  Mr. 
4}uylc  Wl|s  115,  tliai  liaving  expnsed  iii  ihe  opin 
att  a  ccrliiu  <jiiuntiiy  of  asaraiLiilj,  he  Aiuxll 
iu  weighl  dintlTii'hccl  only  the  cigliili  pun  of 
m  grain  in  six  idays  i  hence,  if  we  sopifOse, 
that  ilurin^  qll  (lia[  lime  a  man  couUl  tmell 
Jiie  aufoeiidn  at  the  diilance  or  f\\e  Sett,  h 
ivill  appear  thai  its  efQuvia  cannot  cxcsL-d  the 
If  1 1  lie  1 0  oBimrBirsi;  pari  ofan  inch  in  inag- 

Thc  effluvia  nf  mineral  siihatancci  are  called 
aleains;  and  when  collected  in  uiinei,  or  uther 
«loie  plaeo,  darnm.     See  Gash. 

_  Malittnani  effluvia  are  assigned  by  physi- 
cians, ai  the  cauie  of  ihr  n1as<ie  and  niher 
contaeiout  diieaies ;  at  the  jail  Jisiem per,  hi»- 
pital-fever,  and  ihe  like.  See  Coktacion 
and  Settos. 

E'FKLUX.  ..  Irfiaxu,,  Latin.)  I.  The 
.«ot  of  flowing  oui  {Uatvty.)  b.  Effusion  ; 
Bow  [Hammond).  3.  Thai  which  flowaAvm 
KiueiliinB;  e1«e ;  cmanatinn  (.Tkomtan). 

ToErrLv'x.  v.  n.  Uffiia,  Lotiu.)  To  ran 
ont ;  ti>  flniv  away  (Bayli). 

EFFLUQilON. ..  (Pjt«rt™,  Latin.)  I . The 
act  of  flowing  out  {Hrnva).  K.  Thai  which 
flows  oui ;  effluvinm  j  emanation  (Baron), 

ToEFFO'&CE.  V.  a.  (r/irw,  Frenohj 
ObiolelF.  I.  To  break  ihroush  by  violence 
(Spcnirr),     2.  To  force  ;  to  ravish  {Sptnier.) 

7b  F.I-T(yRM  c.  o.  C'^oTfliB.  Laiin.)  To 
shapf  1  •«  (asUi..n  {Taiitur). 

EFFOItMATlON.  *.  (fromtforai.)  The 
Mtoffu9l.inningorBivingforiiiioC/(ny). 

E'FFORT.  I.  fe^r.Trench.)  Slrupale  ; 
vehenieut  action  ;  tahorioua  endeavour  (.AdiU- 

*EPFO«ION.  ...  Uffodii,  Latin.)  The  act 
of  digging  op  from  ihe  pound;  delerration 
iArhilhnol). 

liFFHA'lABLE.  a.  {rffroyahU,  French.) 
DrL.>a<jrul ;  (riEhifiil  :  not  Used  (Harvey). 

EFFRONTERY,  i.  {tff-,onitrie,  French.) 
Imppidrnce;  fhamelewnets  (K.  Charlti). 

EFFU'lXiENCE.  j,  {effulgto,  Laiin.l 
Lustre;  brightness  ;clarity  ■.s^l:niam{MiUon^. 

EFFULGENT,  a.  (.effJgem.  Lat.)  Shin- 
iiiK  ;  Jinelii ;  tuminous  iOlacinture). 

EFFUHABI'LITY.  ..  Ifumui.  Latin.) 
The  quality  of  flying  away  in  fumei  (Bovle). 

ToEFFU'SE,  V.  a.  (^#«nH.  Latin.)  To 
pour  oui  i  to  spill  i  to  »hed  (Millan). 

Effu'sh.  ..  (from  the  verb.)  Wasle ;  efl"u- 
MOn  :   lint  used  {Shakipeare). 

EFFt"SION.  ..  (f/fK««,  Latin.)  i.  The 
act  of  pouring  out  iTaitior).  'J.  Waste;  the 
act  of  shedding  (//«i*n-).  3,  The  act  of  pour- 
ingout  word*  (^Mitn-).  4.  Bounienus  dona- 
tion (Hammond).  5.  The  thing  poured  out 
{King  CharU,). 

EFFU«IVF.  a.  (from  >'ffu,e.)  Pouring  out; 
dlspersinn(7-*fl»..»n). 

E  FLAT,  in  music,  ihe  minor  tevenlb  of 
F,  and  (lie  ivnonA  Hal  introduced  in  iiiodulal- 
Ing  from  ihe  nainral  dialonic  mode. 

EFT,  in  a  in  phi  biology.     Siee  Lacerta. 
'E.rt.ad-   (ftpt,   SaSon.)   Sooni     quickly; 
ipecdily  i  ahortly  :  obtolcta  [FatTfim). 


EGO 

E'FTSOONS.  „d.  tept  and  rwo, 

Soon  ufterward  :  obiulele  (.KnolUi). 

Ji.G.  iexe'Hiili  gratia.)  For  ihc  udic  o(Ui 

EGBERT,  hrsi  king  of  England,  andlwar 
the  SaKOn  beniaichy.  He  waa  ihc  n^ihtw  af 
kinglna,  a nd  proclai med  king  ui  Hoaei  ■ 
8U0.  in  S£8  he  lUiiLed  all  lllc  olhtl  king^wi 
under  him-  lie  dial inaiiish I'd  hiiuacll'pqHti 
aKsin^t  ihe  Djocj,  and  govemol  with  pal 
wisdum  snd  moderation.  He  dini  lU  SiH,^ 
was  succeeded  bv  hi«  ton  Etliclmtlf. 

EGElt.    SmF^grb. 

EGblUA,  in  fabuloua  bittary.  •  f^miibjf 
Aricia  in  Italy.  Sbe  nai  courlcd  by  NmNi 
and  according  lo  Uvid,  the  iMcan^a  fait  wfe. 
This  prince  frequently  visited  her,  and  llut  ht 
might  inuoduce  bis  laws  and  new  regidaliw 
the  Slate,  he  solemnly  decUicil  befoi*  itt 


eo]>te,  lliai  they  weic  ptcFtooilja» 
approved  by  the  nymph  Eoria.  <M 


npeop 


lified  and  . 

says,  that  Eueria  wa>  (o  diKKiwinlale  ID  ih 
dcaUi  of  Nunia,  that  the  mclttO  into  ttaOtUi 
was  chji>Ecil  into  a  founlain  liy  Dialu. 

Tu  liOWiT,  V.  a.  Ugtro.  Latin.)  Todw 
out  fund  Bi  the  natural  vents  (Jfacaa). 

EGE'STION.  ).  {tgntui,  L«iiii.)  Hmki 
of  throwing  out  the  digested  Ibod  (HaU). 

EGG.  I.  (ccK,  SanonO  ■-  Tbat  which  ii 
laid  by  feathered  animals,  and  some  olIlMr 
from  which  their  young  is  produced  (jBona)- 
H.  The  spawn  or  sperj]i(fi/aci(Muro>  4-  JW 
tiling  fuhioned  in  the  shape  of  m  is 
(.Bofflt). 

roEoG.  v.a.  (wgin,  IsUndietE.)  T«if 
cite  (    to  instigate  (i>n'Aaiia). 

Ecc.  {oDiiml  The  shell  or  ulensil  ant- 
ing of  the  embno  or  fi£tus  of  anfmom  aav- 
malt ;  fur  the  physioto^ical  doctrine  Ofwiurli. 


In< 


Ovj 


Co*c 
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TiON,  Physiolocv,  find  (}RiitT(ioi.o(;v 
The  e(fcs  of  [loultry  are  chiefly  uvd  as  friolL 
the  different  |iaris  are  likewise  emplojtd  ia 
pharmacy  and  in  medicine,  TIm  calciaid 
shell  is  esteemed  a^  :iii  absorbent. 

The  yolk  consist*  ol'iwn  parts,  ihc  oncatts- 
miiioua,  refenibliii;{  ihr  pure  albumeo  V 
white,  and  hence  coj^'iilable  and  hardeoed  l» 
heal,  acids,  and  alculiul  -,  ^ik!  the  osiitT  a  wiU 
fatoil,  which  apjx^ars  to  exist  in  tbeyaitis 
vegenible  oil  in  the  iteds  of  some  plants,  fa» 
iug  a  striking  analogy  between  the  eggs  «f  aii- 
mals  and  the  seeds  of  vegciable*;  aitd  hw^ 
well  calculated  for  niitriinent  to  ibc  1*<BK 
chick.     Thin  oil  is  otien  applied  ejleinwf  aal 


Thi  albumen,  or  while  of  ihe  egg,  if  «<■;■• 
lable  in  the  tame  manner  as  the  serun  «f  4s 
blood,  but  with  more  facility.  Upon  cboaiol 
analysis  it  pounses  ibe  coinnon  prapntici  W^ 
resultsofshell,quill,and  nail.  Whm  M« 
iiself,  and  espsed  to  a  moist  warm  air,  it  no- 
gressively  becoraei  ihiu  and  putrid,  apd  Vtm 
exhibits  an  urinary  odoiii. 

The  shell  is  almost  entirely  carboiMI  of  tip(> 
ccmeijleil  by  sccn-led  mucus.  The  liM  > 
partly  ihe  tcbult  of  the  food  uken  tgtp  tb»ii» 
mach ;  but  unqneitionattlc  f  itptrinHWli  ^ 
alio  prwed  clearly,  that  a  pan  if  llM  Uw  ■■ 


E  e  R  E  G  Y 

ako  Kcreted    from    the  aaimal   a3rttem   of       EGRIOT9  a  tpeeiet  of  cberty.    See  Pru- 

the  hen  or  other  fowl.     These  experiments  hub. 

haTe  been  made  with  much  attention  by  Van-  EGUILLATTE,   in    the  manage.     Saa 

qnelin,  and  the  result  has  been  always  the  Yerr. 

aame.  EGYPT,  a  country  of  Africa ;  bounded  on 

The  faeces  and  urine  of  the  cock,  as  well  as  the  north  hf  the  Meditcrraaeanf  on  the  east 

of  the  hen,  discover  a  solution  of  carbonat  of  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  on 

lifluc:  and  hence  it  is  not  a  «*ulgar  prejudice  the  south  by  mountains^  which  separate  it 

aJone  that  the  cock  himself  has  occasionally  from  Nubia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  deserti 

laid  em,  although  eggs  that,  of  course,  have  of  Lybia.      Its  lei^th  from  north  to  south 

n^cr  been  fecundated :  fur  it  is  sufficient  for  about  500  miles,  iu  breadth  about  160.   KgjpC 

Mm  fmrpose,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  glair  or  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  the  former 

alboinen  should  loiter  in  the  rectum  for  some  extendiiiR  in  a  long  and  narruw  valley  from 

lime,  and  that  the  urine  laden  with  carbonat  of  Syene  to  Grand  Cairo.    Two  ridges  ofmoim* 

Jime  diould  (mss  over  it,  and  give  it  a  covering  tains  form  the  outlines  of  Upper  llgypt,  run* 

or  tonic  of  this  substance.  The  yolk  of  the  egg  ning  along  each  side  of  the  Nile,  till7  reaching 

ff€nders  oil  miscible  with  water,  and  is  tritorat-  Grand  Cairo,  the  western  ridge  takes  its  coursa 

ed  with  the  same  view  with  resinous  and  other  towards  Alexandria,  the  other  towards  the  Sdm 

aubalances.  Sea^  the  former  consists  of  sandy  hills,  the 

Ego,  an  ornament  in  architecture,  whose  base  of  which  is  a  calcareous  stone,  the  other 

name  arises  from  its  form.    See  Echinus.  of  stony  rocks.    Beyond  these  mountains,  oa 

Eco-PLAVT.    See  Solanum.  each  side  are  deseru;  between  them  lies  a  long 

£oG-sH  AP£D  (Ovatus).  in  natural  history,  plain,  whose  greatest  breadth  is  not  more  than 

SecOvATR.  nine  leagues.     In  this  valley  rolls  the  Nile. 

EGLANDULOUS.  In  botany,  applied  to  Lower  Egypt  includes  all  the  country  between 

a  petiole  without  glands.  Cairo  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north  and 

EGLANTINE.    In  botany.    See  Rosa.  south ;  and  Lybia  and  the  isthmus  of  Suez  !• 

EGMONT  (Justus  van),an  eminent  painter,  the  east  atul  west;  bounded  by  sandy  dtserti» 

bom  at  Leyden  in  16OS.    He  resided  long  in  it  contains  sli|>s  of  land  fertile  and  well  culti« 

France,  where  he  was  appointed  painter  to  the  vated  on  the  bordeis  of  the  river  and  canab. 

king,  and  one  of  the  elders  of  the  academy  of  and  in  the  centre,  that  tract  which  is  called 

painting  and  sculpture.     He  died  at  Antwerp  Delta,  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  Nile, 

in  1674.    ^mont  esicelled  in  historical  sub-  Some  geographers  divide  Egypt  into  three  parts» 

jects.  Upper,    Middle,   and  Lower.      The  Upper 

ERGOTISM. «.  (from  ego,  Latin.)  The  fault  Egypt  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Thebaic  now 

committed  in  writing  by  the  frequent  repeti*  Said,  or  al  Said,  which  extends  from  Syene  to 

Aion  of  the  word  ego^  or  I;  too  frequent  men-  Manfalout ;  Middle  Egypt,  called  by  the  Greeks 

tion  of  one's  self  {Spectator).  Heptanomis,  now  Vcistani ;  and  Lower  Egypt, 

E^GOTIST. «.  (from  ego,  Latin.)  One  that  the  be^t  part  of  which  was  the  Delia,  now 

ia  always  repeating  the  word  ego,  /;  a  talker  called  fianira,  or  Rif.    The  Thebais  tf>ok  its 

<if  himself  {Spectator).  name  from  Thebes,  the  capital,  and  once  con* 

STa EfGOTlZE.  0.  fi.  (from  ego,  Latio.)To  tained  many  more  cities;  the  other  parts  of 

talk  much  on  one*s  self.  l^^P^  contained  a  great  number  of  magnifi- 

JEGRA,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  formerly  im-  ceutand  populous  cities.  The  fcriility  of  Lg^l, 

serial.     It  is  seated  on  the  Eger,  and  famous  and  the  excellence  of  its  productions  and  fruits, 

par  its  mineral  waters.     Lat.  50.  9  N.     I^n.  are  greatly  celebrated  by  ancient  wrirer^,  and 

19.  40  E.  by  Mones  nimself,  whu  must  needs  ha«e  been 

EGRE'GIOUS.  a.  (egregius,  Latin,  from  well  acquainted  with  this  aiuniry.  It  alKiundi 
€  ab  ex,  out  of,  and  grer,  gregist  a  flock.)  1.  in  grain  of  all  sorts,  but  particularly  rice;  in- 
One  selected  out  of  many  for  any  distinguish-'  somuch,  th»t,  as  it  was  formerly  the  granary 
sng  property.  9.  Eminent;  remarkable;  ex-  of  Rome  while  subject  to  the  Rom.ai  euipirc^ 
iraorainary  (More),  3.  Eminently  bad ;  re-  it  is  now  the  principal  country  which  suppliea 
markablyTitJous  {Pope),  C^onsiantinople.    Ihe  most  plentiful  mrts  of 

JBGRE'GIOUSLY".  ad,  (from  egregious.)  Egypt  are  the  Delia,  ami  that  province  which 

JSniincotly;  shamefully  (/fr^n/Aiio/).  is  now  called  Al  Fayoum,  supposed  to  he  the 

EGREMONT,  a    town  in  Cumberland,  ancient  Her.cleotic  name,  the  capital  of  which, 

with  a  market  on  Saturdays.     It  is  seated  near  beariniz  the  same  name,   is  thouijjht  to  have 

the  Irish  Sea.      I^t.  54.   33  N.      Lon*  3.  been  either  Heracleopolis,  Nilopohs,  or  Arsi» 

3$  W.  noe,  and  is  »aid  by  the  natives  to  have  been 

EKvRESS.  «.  (egrettus,  Latin.)  The  act  of  built  by  Joseph,  m  whom  they  own  themselves 

going  oat  of  any  pbce;   departure    ifFood^  obliged  for  the  improvements  of  this  territory; 

ward).  which  being  niucn  the  lowest  part  of  Egypt, 

EGRE'SSION.  «.  (egrestiOf  Latin.)    The  was  before  nothin|£  but  a  sunding  pool,  till 

aet  of  going  out  {Pope),  that  patriarch,  by  cutting  cnnals,  and  particu* 

EGSJET.   From  aigrette,  the  French  term  larly  the  great  one  which  reacht«  frfun  •U*  Nile 

Ibr  the  pappus,  down,  or  feathery  crown  of  to  the  lake  Moeris,  drained  it  of  tuc  waie. .  and 

aome  accdt.    See  Pappus.  clearing  it  of  the  rushes  ami  marshy  wee<(>  ren- 

BcRKTt  in  mastiology.    Sea  Simia.  dered  it  fit  for  tilbige.    It  is  now  tne  most  fer^ 

EoftjnTj  in  omiiholQgy,    Sea  Au>B a»  tilaand  bes|  cultivated  huid  in  the  whole  kiiigr 


dom,  ntntaining  a  (ttnt  ni:inl>et  of  villages, 
BndyiHd9gra|>csiind  other  Tiuiis  in  ibimilincc; 
■ltd  it  fails  noi  bearing  even  in  ihow  years 
wtien  the  Nile  noi  rising  lo  its  usual  height 
occasion?  a  scarcity  In  tlie  other  [larts  of 
Egypl.  There irestilleighlycanalB.likc rivers, 
several  of  which  are  twenty,  ihiriy,  and  forty 
leagues  in  length,  receiving  and  tiisiribuiitig 
the  inundation  over  the  cnuntTy.  Except  six, 
ihe  others  are  almost  all  filled  up,  and  are  drj 
-when  the  Nile  is  low.  The  grand  lakes  of 
Mceris,  Bahira,  ead  Mareotis,  were  last  re- 
■irToira  to  contain  the  superabundant  waters, 
and  afterwards  disperse  ihem  among  ilie  neigh- 
bouring plains.  Besides  these  reservoirs,  all  the 
(owns  a  little  distance  from  the  Nile  are  sur- 
rounded by  spacious  ponds,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  inhtifcilanti  and  agticiil litre.  Twelve 
hundred  yi^ts  has  this  country  been  subjected 
(o  a  |)eople,  who, not  farmers  iheoisetves,  haic 
suffered  these  great  works  to  perish,  and  the 
Ignomnce  of  in  present  government  will  com< 
pleie  Iheir  destruction.  The  limits  of  cnlli* 
valed  H^ypt  yearly  decrease,  and  barren  aands 
every  where  accumulate.  When  the  Turks 
conquered  Egypt,  in  IS  IT,  the  like  Mareolis 
vra*  near  the  walla  of  Alexandria,  and  the 
canal  through  which  its  waters  ran  to  that 
city  was  navlgnble.  This  lake  has  disappeared, 
and  the  lands  it  watered,  which,  according  to 
tiistoriani,  produeed  corn,  wine,  and  Fruits  in 
abundance,  :ire  become  deserts,  where-  the  me- 
lancholy traveller  finds  neither  tree,  shruh,noi 
TCrdore.  The  very  canal,  the  work  nf  Alex- 
ander, neeetwry  for  the  subsistence  of  the  ciiy 
he  had  built,  is  almost  tilled  up  j  it  is  dry  m- 
cepl  wheit  the  waters  are  at  the  highest  point 
of  inundating,  and  soon  becomes  so  a^in, 
Population     has    equally    suffered  :      ancient 

Eg\pi  supplicil  food ■-'  — ■"■ '  ■-'■■ 

bitanit.and  lolialy 

not  one  half.  Secd-lim«  difiers  according 
-  the  province,  and  the  height  of  the  ground. 
NearSyene,  wheal  and  barley  are  sown  in  Oc- 
tober, and  reaped  in  January.  Aliniil  Girge, 
the  harvest  month  is  February,  and  March 
round  Grand  Cairo:  luch  is  the  general  pro- 
gress of  the  harvest  ihroiigh  the  Said.  There 
are  many  exceptions,  accordin);  as  the  lands  are 
high  or  low,  more  or  less  distant  from  the 
mcr.  They  .low  and  reapall  the  year  in  Lower 
EKTpt.  wherever  ihev  can  obtain  the  water  of 
the  riter.  The  land  is  ne>er  fallow,  and  yields 
three  harvests  annually)  there  the  traveller  in- 
cessantly beholds  the  charminsj  prospect  of 
flowers,  fruits,  and  corn  |  and  sprmg,  summer, 
and  autumn,  at  once  present  their  treasures. 
Descending  from  the  cataracts,  at  the  beoin- 
rinzofJanuaiy,  the  wheat  la  seen  almost  ripe; 
farther  on  it  is  Jti  ear;  and  still  farther  the 
fieldi  are  green.  Lucerne  is  mowed  three 
limui  lieliveen  November  and  March,  and  Is 
tlieonlvhay  of  Egypt,  servina  chiefly  to  fodder 
(hecattie.  TheEjtyplian  art  of  hatching  cbicli- 
cns  is  peculiar  lu  themgelrn.  Their  mani^er 
of  raising  bees  is  not  less  exinordinary,  and  be- 
epeaks  Rteal  ingenuity.  Uppei  l^pt  pre- 
(KningiM  verdure  only  four  or  five  months. 


EGYPT. 

the  flowers  and  hajicit  btiiig  »cfn  no  Innsrr, 
the  people  of  the  Lower  E^p>  (""fi'  ^  ^^ 
circumstance,  Bsseinl>liii{j  onbuatd  Ut^e  boala 

ilw  bees  of  dlAereni  villages.     Eai^  proprituir 


boot  ma 

finds  verdure  and  flowi 


lltfving  m  verd 


mivlllaBes.  .     . 

I,  with  hisiiwn  inaik,  ' 
when  loaded,  gently  pioeerti 
iiid  siojis  at  even  place  when  h* 

and  flowers.      The   bre«  iwitB 

from  their  cells  at  break  of  day  aiideoRert  thA 
nectar,  returning  several  liitiei  hnded  «ilk 
Ixwly,  and,  in  theei'cning,  re-enter  their  h«H 
without  ever  mistakinz  their  abode.  Wr 
heat  the  principle  of  diseases,  the  Sold  wedd 
not  be  liabiuble;  but  it  only  secni'  Mates- 
aion  a  burning  fever,  to  which  the  inhabiNM 
are  aiihjcct,  and  which  they  enrr  by  n^nn, 
drinking  much  water,  and  balhing  in  the  rmr, 
in  other  respects  th'7  are  strnng  and  hnMf. 
Uld  men  are  numerous;  and  ntauy  ride  « 
horseback  at  righiy.  The  food  they  «•!  in  tb 
hot  Reason  much  coiiltibuies  tu  the  pmetvaiioe 
of  their  health ;  it  is  chiefly  lepetablci.  ptAe, 
and  milk.  They  bathe  fiequenlfy,  at  Tiu't. 
teldnm  iliink  fermented  liquor?,  and  mix  uvcA 
lemon  juice  in  their  food,  ll)!*  abatinnct 
preseries  vigour  to  a  very  odvaiicod  age.  Tit 
waters  of  the  Nile  aie  lighter,  softer,  and  awe 
agreeable  to  the  ia«te  than  altnosl  any  «lber. 
lu  Lower  Egyut,  the  neighbourhood  of  ih 
sea,  the  large  laKei,  and  the  abundance  of  it* 
waters,  moderate  the  stin's  heat,  and  pmmei 
delightful  temperature.  The  gieatcM  HirlMM 
of  the  inhabitantsareihegnatsand  mnsqaiw. 
which,  rising  by  millioni  out  of  the  mantie^ 
iwarm  in  the  air  and  the  houses.  The  hand- 
kerchief must  be  held  in  the  hand  all  day.  h 
is  the  first  thing  a  visitor  receives,  and  atnisflii 
it  is  neressary  to  sleep  under  nmiqiiilerai.  Du- 
eases  of  the  eves  are  the  cnmmotiesi  in  Egypt, 
where  the  blind  arc  numerous.  EigKt  lluxi- 
sand  of  these  unforlunale  people  ate  decenili 
mainiaincd  in  the  gieat  mosque  of  Goad 
Cairo.  It  is  from  this  country  that  theEngfali 
have,  within  a  few  years,  imported  that  diaJ- 
fid  disorder,  the  ophthalmia.  The  small  ^ 
is  very  common  in  E^ypt,  without  coioniitiaf 
great  raiagrs.  As  10  pulmonary  diseaNS, 
which  in  cold  countries  carry  off  oo  many  ia 
the  prime  of  youth,  they  aie  unknown  m  (kn 
happy  climate.  The  unheahhy  aeason  ia 
Egypt  is  from  February  till  the  end  of  Mni 
the  south  winds  blow  at  intervals,  aitd  load  du 
atmosphere  with  u  snblile  dust,  which  aiakn 
lirealhing  diflicuh,  and  drive  before  ihooi  pn- 
nicioni  exhalations.  Sometimes  the- heat  be- 
comes insupportable,  and  the  thermOMWet 
suddenly  rises  twelve  decrees. 

Egypt  was  governed  by  its  own  kinp  til 
Cambyses  became  master  of  it  MS  years  B.C- 
This  country  continued  under  the  Peroianjote 
till  the  time  of  Alexander  lh«  Great,  whs, 
having  conquered  Persia,  built  the  city  tif 
AJexandria.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ptoleay, 
the  son  of  Lagus,  384  years  B.  C.  Ten  kiop 
of  that  name  succeeded  each  other,  till  CiMfa< 
tra,  (he  sister  of  the  last  Ptolemy,  oiecnM  tbc 
throne  i  when  Egypt  become  a  Romin  pia- 
vtnce,  and  cniitinued  «o  till  the  ici«t  oTOoiir, 
the  second  calif  of  the  snccetKna  Stitiitmu, 
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iMho  drove  awty  the  Romaas,  ifWr  it  had  been  Uf,  etch  of  them  two-Talred,  the  outer  on^" 
in  iheir  handt  700  years.  When  the  power  with  a  aemilanar  cavi^  on  each  side  at  the 
of  the  califs  declinecl^  Saladiiie  set  up  the  em*  base  for  the  rrcf)4ion  oi  the  inner  one.  Thir- 
pire  of  the  Mamlouks,  which  became  so  teen  classes;  all  natives  of  the  Cape:  of  these, 
powerful  in  time,  that  they  extended  tlieir  do-  four  have  lately  been  admitted  into  this  genus 
minions  over  a  great  |>art  of  Africa,  Syria,  and  u|>on  ilie  authority  and  elucidation  of  Dr. 
Arabia.  Last  ofaUy  Selira,  a  Turkish  emperor,  Swartz,  which  were  heretofore  more  common- 
conquered  Egypt.  The  present  population  of  ly  ranged  under  the  genus  melica.  Of  these 
Ejgypt  is  computed  at  3,300,000.  The  inha-  curious  grasses,  some  species  arc  awnad,  but 
biimnts  are  compoecd  of  four  different  races  of  the^ater  number  awnleaa. 
people ;  the  Turks,  who  pretend  to  be  masters  LlA,  and  £y,  iii  our  pld  writers  are  uied 
of  tne  country;  the  Arabs,  who  were  conquer-  for  an  island;  sometimes  for  water:  they  ge- 
«d  by  the  Turks;  the  Cophts,  who  are  de-  nerally  have  either  one  or  other  of  these  senses, 
•cended  from  the  first  £ffyptians  that  becauie  when  they  terminate  a  word. 
Christians;  and  the  Mamlouks,  who  were  ToVJkfClJLATE.  v.  a.  (tjaculor,  IjLtxn.) 
originally  Circassian  or  Mingrelian  slaves,  but  To  throw ;  to  shoot ;  to  dart  out  (Grew), 
being  the  only  military  force,  are  the  real  EJACULAHi^lON.  «.  (from  ^ocjc/o/e.)  I. 
masters  of  the  country.  Of  these  last,  M.  Vol-  The  act  of  darting  or  throwing  out  (Bacon), 
ney  observes,  that  during  the  660  years  they  1 .  A  short  prayer  darted  out  occasionally 
have  been  established  in  Egypt^  not  one  of  {Taylor). 

them  has  founded  a  subsisting  family;  not  one  KJACULATORS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  ap- 

family  exists  in  the  second  seueration ;  but  all  plied  to  two  muscles  of  the  penis,  from  their 

their  children  |ierish  io  the  nrst  or  second  year,  office  in  the  ejection  of  the  semen. 

The  method  of  perpetuating  them  b  the  same  EJA'CULATORY.  a.  (from  rjaeulaie^  1. 

as  that  by  which  they  were  established;  that  Suddenly  darted  out  (Dappo).      S.  Sudden; 

is,  the^r  are  kept  op  by  slaves  transported  from  hastv  {u  Estrange), 

the  original  country.     The  Russians  have.  To  £J£(CT.  o.  a,  (e^tcto,  ejectum,  Latin.) 

therefore,  rendered  a  very  important  service  to  I.  To  throw  out ;  to  cast  forth ;  to  void  (San* 

the  Turks,  by  checking  the  traffic  of  slaves  in  dwi),     2.  To  throw  out  or  expel  from  an 

Mount  Caucasus.     Egypt  has  been,  for  many  office  or  possession  (JDrycfm).    3.  To  expel ; 

years,  distracted  by  the  civil  wars  between  the  to  drive  away  (Skakspeare).  4.  To  caat  away ; 

uiffipffent  contending  beys,  by  which  its  94  pro-  to  reiect  (Hooker), 

vinces  were  governed.  EJEfCl'lON.  «.   (efectio,  Latin.)    I.Thc 

The  animals  found  in  Eg}pt  are  tigers,  bye-  act  of  casting  out;  expulsion  (Broome),    2. 

naa,  antelopes,   apes,   camels,  black   cattle,  (In  physick.)  The  discharge  of  any  thing  by 

horur.%  and  asses ;    crocodiles,  once  thought  an  emunotory  (Q^incy), 

peculiar  to  this  country ;  camelions,  ichiieu-  £J£CTM£NT,  in  law,  is  a  mixer]  action, 

naona,  ostriches,  eagles,  hawks,  &c.  by  which  a  lessee  for  vears,  when  ousted,  may 

For  a  description  of  those  stupendous  and  recover  his  term  ano  damages;  it  is  real  in 

almost  indestructible  monuments  of  human  respect  of  the  land«,  but  perscmal  in  respect  of 

grandeur,  the  pyramids,  so  often  taken  notice  the  damages.    Since  the  disuse  of  real  action, 

of  by  travellers,  see  the  article  Pyramids.  this  mixed  proceeding  is  become  the  common 

EGYPTIAN  PEBBLE.    See  Jaspis.  method  of  trying  the  title  to  lands  or  icne- 

EGYPTIANS,  orgynsies.    See  Gypsies,  roents.    Runn,  on  Ejectments, 

EHRENRREITSTELN,    a  very  ancient  The  modem  method  of  proceeding  in  eieet. 

fortress,  in  the  electorate  of  Treves,  on  the  E.  ment  entirely  depends  on  a  siring  of  legal  fic- 

bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  Coblentz.     It  tions;  no  actual  lease  is  made;  no  actual  en- 

atandson  the  summit  of  a  stn])endous  rock,  try  by  the  plaintiff;  no  actual  ouster  by  the 

oot  less  than  800  feet  above  the  It^el  of  the  defendant ;  but  all  are  merely  ideal  for  the  sole 

fiver,  and  has  been  thought,  when  supported  purpose  of  tryinjc  the  title.      To  \\\h  end,  a 

^  a  competent  garrison,  to  be  impregnable,  lease  for  a  term  of  years  is  stated  in  the  proceed- 

'thn  fortress,    however,    surrenderefl  to    the  ings  to  have  hern   made  by  him  who  claims 

French,  after  a  long  siege,  and  a  blockade  of  title  to  the  plaintiff,  who  is  generally  an  ideal 

above  a  year's  continuance,  in  Feb.  1799*     I^  iiciiiious  person,  vk  ho  has  no  existence,  though 

has  a  communication  with  Coblents,  by  sub-  it  ought  to  be  a  real  person  to  answer  for  the 

terraneous  pas^ges  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  defendant's  cosu.     In  this  proceeding,  which 

and  is  plentifully  supplied  with  water  from  a  is  the  declaration  (for  there  is  no  other  pro. 

well  280  feet  deep.  cess  in  this  action),  it  is  also  stated,  that  the 

EHRE^IA.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  lessee,  in  consequence  of  the  demise  to  him 

class  pentandria,  order  monogynia.     Drupe  made,  entered  into  the  premises ;  and  that  the 

two>«etled;   nuts  solitary,  two-celled ;  stisma  defendant,  who  is  also  now  another  ideal  ficti- 

noiched.    Nine  species ;  chiefly  of  the  West  tifnis  person,    and  who  is  called  the  casual 

Indies,  and  South  America :  generally  shrubs :  ejector,  aflerwards  entered  thereon,  and  ousted 

boc  c.  tioifblia,  a  Jamaica  tree ;  with  alternate  the  plaintiff;  for  which  ouster  the  plaintiff 

leaves,  and  white  terminal  flowers.  brings  this  action.     Under  this  declaration  is 

HHRUARTA.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  written  a  notice,  supposed  to  be  written  by  this 

class  bexandria,  order  digynia.    ulyx,  glume  casual  gector,  directed  to  the  tenant  in  pos- 

two-ftlvcd,  ooe-flowered ;  corol^  giamc  dou*  aeasioQ  of  the  premises;  in  which  notice  the 
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r.itrial  *(Pclor  inlbrnM  ihcKnant  ofih*  «cllon 
)»n>iEhl  by  the  lessee,  and  asiuies  hiin,  lliat  as 
kr,  ine  ca^iiaj  (jccior,  has  ira  liile  at  all  in  the 
premwei,  lie  ^hall  mike  iiuderciice,  anil  there 
fote  he  oilvian  die  lenant  ro  appnr  in  court, 
at  a  ciTiain  lime,  and  (]ef«nd  liU  own  llile, 
othvrwiK  he,  ibc  casual  ejeclur,  will  (ufTer 
judgmeni  to  1m  had  agaimt  him,  hy  which  ihc 
aciual  icnaol  will  ineviiabi;  be  tuiiied  out  of 
posicisioii.     fi.  Cramp.  Prje.  14M. 

The  aiicieni  v/ay  of  |jrocccdia(!  was  by  ic- 
tus] aebling  a  les&e  on  liic  preoiitcs,  by  the 
,  parly  in  interest  who  yens,  to  Iry  the  litlcs; 
anil  this  mciltod  it  aiill  in  use  iu  the  following 

I'*ir9(,  Where  ihe  honsi;  or  thinfc  for  which 
ejectment  is  bieu^hl  is  empiv-  Secondly, 
When  «  corporation  it  tesmr  ot  the  platittin, 
ihey  musigivc  aleilerofaliorney  to  wnncpec- 
sutl  to  enter  and  iea\  »  lease  nn  the  land;  for  a 
corpciTuion  eAuooi  make  an  attorney  or  a  bai- 
lilT  cxeejit  liy  deed,  nor  con  ihcy  appenr  but  by 
making  u  proper  petMin  tlieit  attorney  by  deed, 
lIlrrefoK  ibty  cannoi  enLer  and  demise  upon 
the  land  at  natural  personi  An.  L.  Rayn. 
133.  Thitdiv,  When  Ihe  several  inieresta  of 
the  lesiur  of  ine  plaintiff  are  not  known,  for  in 
that  coic  it  is  pro|)eT  to  tc«l  a  lease  on  the  pre- 
■  miscs,  le»t  thej  ihnuld  fail  in  selling  ovii  iti 
their  declaration  the  aeveral  interests  which 
each  man  possesset.  Posrlhly,  Whi-re  lbs 
pTOCecdingi  arc  in  an  infenot  eoitrl,  tliey  inuit 
praceoil  by  actunlly  traling  a  le;iie,  because  ihey 
cannnt  make  rules  conf»s  lease,  entry,  and 
ousler,  inaatnuch  as  inferiDr  cnjris  have  not 
authoriiy  to  iniprlton  for  (ItMbedience  to  iheii 
nile<. 

ft  it  a  ftetieral  rule,  that  no  perion  cm  in 
any  case  brine  an  ejectment,  unless  he  has  in 
htOMelfat  the  lime  a  right  of  eiilry :  ibr  al- 
lhou)th  bv  the  modern  practice  the  defendant 
is  obliged  by  rule  of  court  to  cimfesa  lease, 
entry,  and  ouster,  yet  that  rule  was  only  de- 
lij^ned  to  expedite  the  trial  of  the  pbintifTt 
right,  and  not  to  give  him  a  right  which  he 
bad  not  before  ;  and  therefore,  when  it  hap- 
piens  that  the  person  claiming  title  to  the  land« 
hat  no  rigtht  of  entry,  he  cannot  maintain  hia 
action.     3  Black.  206. 

The  damigcs  recovered  in  these  actions, 
ihoiiph  formerly  iheir  only  intent,  are  now 
nsnallv  (since  the  title  has  been  contidered  as 
the  principal  question)  *crT  small  and  inade- 
i[uale,  amountmg  commonly  to  one  shilling, 
or  some  other  triiial  turn.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  com|)1ete  the  remedy,  when  the  possession 
has  been  lonR  dct-iined  from  hioi  that  has  right, 
on  action  of  trespass  also  lips,  al^er  a  recotery 
in  ejectment,  to  recover  the  mrsne  proEils 
which  the  tenant  to  possession  had  wrongfully 
received ;  which  action  may  be  brui:f:ht  in  tlic 
name  of  either  the  nominal  plaintiff  in  the 
ejectment,  or  his  lessor,  against  the  tenant  in 
possession,  whether  he  is  made  party  to  the 
rjcctiDenI,  or  suffers  judgment  to  go  by  de- 
fault, 
HIGH,  inlerj.  Au  expression  of  tuddca  dc- 
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EIGHT,  a.  (fram  Ihc  SaxoaO  A  nambii 
consiuinsjif  twice  four. 

EIGHTEEN,  a.  A  nuoiber  rantUitjf  •( 
leu  and  eii;ht  imiis  added  UKrelfaer. 

EIGUt^:ENTH.  a.  Thcorderof  a  thine, 
either  in  place  or  succestioo,  wliich  it  rcniond 
the  distance  of  seventeen  from  the  first  -,  or 
twice  Bs  much  or  as  far  ai  the  ninth. 

EIGHTH,  a.  A  word  exprasing  the  aiim 
tn  which  a  thing  suuds  from  the  fiirt,  wliM  il 
is  next  beyund  ihc  seventh. 

EIGHTIETH,  o.  An  ordinal,  tai  plying  thai 
•i  thing  or  successtoD  it  removetl  eighty  iimos 


ny,i:onsi^tiiig  of  eight  distinct  pclali-  Octo^ 
tala  corolla;  as  in  mimutops.  Wbtni  it  b 
only  deeply  divided  into  eight  pirta,  it  it  saidn 
tie  eighl-clert  or  iiclolid  (  (coroil*  octofida]  al 
in  fuchiia  and  chlora.  We  have  <ti  naiiipk 
of  an  eight-cleft  calyx  (calyx  octofidD*}  ia  m- 
mpniilla, 

EiGKT-acoRE.  a.  Eight  tiiuea  twcniy, « 
iCO. 

EIGHTY.  I.  A  number  consisting  of  ei^i 
times  ten  added  together, 

EIGNE,  a.  <aiine,  French.)  In  law,  th 
cider,  >ir  first-boini ;  not  alienable  t  couiM- 

ElLli/MA.  (BtK^tn;  from  H>n>, toiairolK; 
q,  it.  involution.)  Coiiiartion  or  inMlirtiaa  cf 
the  cileum  or  ijentn  :  iliac  ]iaiiion. 

El'LEUM.  (.-.x«»;  from  »v*.  to  tiiMbro 
The  ileum ;  so  called  from  its  many  atemf 

EILEUS.  (from  the  theme  oboee.)  Tfc« 
tame  as  eilema,  iliac  pamiou. 

EI'bEL.  t.  (•oiil.  Saxon.)  Vinegaf(  KJ 

EISETERIA.  (from  .-^.ip-.  I  enter)  la 
aniiquitv,  the  day  on  which  ihemagistDiesM 
Athens  entered  upon  their  office. 

EITHER,  pton.  IrZfiffl,  Saxon.)  Oot« 
other  of  two  |>frsons  or  things  indifTereotl*.  1. 
Each  ;  both  (fJale). 

Ei'thur.  ad.  A  distributive  adverb,  atHwc^ 


iling{G,  i^ftktTtm.). 

EKE.  ad.  (eac,  S,ixon )  Also;  likntiM 
(PnW), 

ToEks.  v.  a.  (eacan,  Saxon.)  I.  To  in- 
crease (Sptnin).  -i.  To  supply;  tl>  tillnpd^ 
ficiencies  {.fopt').  3.  To  protract;  to  leoglbta 
{Shakipeart').  4.  To  spin  out  hj  tnekw  ad- 
ditions (Popt), 

EKEltlKGIA,  in  Ulany,  a  gents  of  tU 
class  (lecandrin,  order  monogynia.  Calyx  feat- 
pa  fled ;  corol  6ve-pcialled  ;  nectary  a  ting 
•iirrotinding  the  germ  ;  beny  tive-teetied.  Oat 
spcciesonlyi  a  Cape  tree  with  pinnate  kato; 
leaflets  ovate,  lanceolate,  entire ;  panicle  aiiW 
lary,  corymbed ;  pedicels  and  catyxet  wodly. 

tJ^LYSIS,  in  ancient  mnsic,  a  partk«t« 
kind  of  tuning  in  the  enharmonic  gnini  ia 
which  the  performer  dropped  from  a  ccnua 
sound  10  one  that  was  lowei  by  three  quaita 
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.    EKRONy  in  joriplttre  .hitUny,  •  ci^  and  Ma  that  denominated  bj  Fabricios  in  hii  eo* 

.garerDiucnt  of  the  Philisiiuet.  loinologtical  avitem.    See  Cjcindkla. 

To  ELA^BORATE.  v.  a,  (elmbon,  Latin.)  KLASMIS.  See  Talc. 

I.  To  produce  with  labour  iVoung).    9.  To  To  IXA'i^E.  a.  a,  ieiapnu,  Lai.)  Topttt 
licighien  and  improve  by  auccetaive  viidcavours  .awav ;  lo  ^ruieaway  (C^artafa). 

w  opemioiu  {Jrhuiknoi).  liLA^TlCAL.  Elastic  a*  (from  «)mw.) 

EIa^borats.  a.   {ttoboratus,  Latin.)  Fi-  Having  tiie  jw^er  of  retuniing  lo  ibe  form 

niahcd  with  neat  diliagence  {}Fallir),  from  which  it  wat  distorted  ;  springy  $  having 

ELA/BORATELV.  ad.  Uboriously ;  dili-  thepower  of  a  apring  {Ntwi^n). 

gently ;  with  great  study  {Ntwiom).  Elastic  aixuMEV.    Sea  Bitumbm . 

ELABORATION,    a.    (from  elahoratM.)  Elastic  fluids.    See  Aim,  Gass«  and 

la^pruvenieiit  by  suooessire  opcrationt  {Raw).  Vapours. 

ELJilAGNUS.     Oleaster,  or  wild  olive.  Elastic  •UM.    See  Caoutchouc. 

In  bvianjf,  a  genus  of  the  ckustetraodria,  Older  Elastic  pKaicAR?»  in  bolsDy,  throwing 

■monogynia.    CoroUeas ;  calyx  four-cleft,  cam-  open,  or  casting  oflf  itt  ^idves  with  a  springt  as 

pamilaie,  fuperior ;  drupe  beneath  the  calyx,  in  dicumnus  albns.    Not  dificrent  from  Dii- 

Ten  species  j  one  or  two  from  the  south  of  silibvt;  which  tee. 

Europe:  the  reu  from  India.     Those  mote  Elamtic    iTRivtfSy  such  as  possess  the 

ilcquently  cultivated  among  ourselves  aie»  property  of  restoring  themselves  to  the  figure  and 

1.  £.  orienUlis :  with  oblong,  ovate,  opake  posiiion  which  they  had  lost  hj  the  action  of 
leaves,  paler  underneath,  bot  not  glossy  or  u»e  other  body  upon  them.  Strings  of  cal^ 
silvery :  flowers  small,  yellowish  in  iht  Inside,  and  of  ^Id,  brass,  and  siker  wire,  are  aeoetally 
and  not  unpleasantly  scented  when  frilly  deaominaled  elastic,  and  indeed  have  the  tem 
.blown.  applied  to  them  with  more  propnctv  than  aoj 

2.  £.  an^tifr»lta :  with  lanceolate  leaves,  other  strings  we  are  aequainted  with  :  on  this 
■silvery  white  underneath.  It  is  sometimes  a  account  they  are  made  use  of  in  the  eonstruC" 
thorny  tree  :  verv  beautiful  both  in  leaves  and  tion  of  musical  stringed  imtrumenu.  Mathe- 
fio¥itrt  and  chiefly  ctdtivaied  in  our  gardena.  maticians  have  endeavoured  to  investif^ite  the 

3.  E.  latifola :  with  ovate,  alternate  leaves,  nature  of  the  curve  into  which  a  vibrating  elas- 
elegamJv  »lvered,  and  variegated  with  daik«  tic  string  would  form  itaelf  at  any  period  of  its 
coloured  spots.    It  is  a  lative  of  Cevlon.  Tibratioo.    The  theomm  of  Euler  and  De  La 

The  last  species  U  too  tender  to  be  exposed  Grange,  in  the  case  where  the  stretched  string 
to  the  chaofecful  climate  of  this  country,  and  is  supported  to  be  first  at  rest,  is  in  eficct  this : 
must  therefore  always  be  treated  as  a  Kreen-  continue  the  figure  each  wayaltemately  on  dif- 
house  or  a  stove  plant.  The  two  torroer  ferent  sidea  of  the  axis,  and  in  eontrary  posi« 
apecies  are  best  propagated  by  laying  down  the  tions ;  then,  from  any  point  of  the  con^e,  take 
young  shoots  in  autumn  :  in  a  twelvemonth  an  absciss  each  waT,'in  the  same  proportion  to 
after  which  they  will  take  root  and  may  be  the  length  of  the  chord  as  any  giren  portion  of 
separated  from  the  parent  stock,  and  trans-  timeb(«fS  tothe  timeofonesemivibraiion,and 
planted  to  the  places  for  which  they  are  in-  the  half  aum  of  tlie  ordinases  will  be  the  dis- 
tended. Ufice  of  that  point  ot  the  string  from  the  axis; 

EL^OCARPUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  given.    Experi- 

class  |>olyandria,  order  mono^nia.  Calyx  firt'  roents  have  folly  proved  the  accuracy  of  this 

leaved,  or  five- parted ;  oetaUbve,  jagxed ;  an-  eonstructionj  and  the  non-exiatence  of  what 

thers  two-valved  at  tne  tip;   drufie  with  a  has  been  called  the  harmonical  ennre.    Dr. 

grooved  and  tiiberded  nut.    Fives|)ecies ;  trees  Thomas  Young,  in  jiart  I.  Phil.  Trans.  1800, 

of  India  or  New  Zealand :  of  which  e.  copalli-  has  given  an  entertaining  account  of  the  multi- 

fisnis,  wiih  leaves  very  entire  and   terminal  larious  figures  of  musical  strincs,  according  to 

panicle,  vields  the  resin  called  Gum  (4>|)al,  so  the  different  wajs  in  which  they  are  put  in 

frequentfy  employed  in  our  varnishes.  motion  ;   wherein  lie  observes,  that  when  a 

ELJEOTIIES'IUM,  in  antiquity,  the  same  string  is  of  uneuiial  thickness,  or  when  it  is 

«s  alipterium.  loosely  tended  ano  forcibly  inflected,  the  apsides 

To  EI^^NCE.  V.  a.  (eUmcer,  French.)  To  and  double  poinu  of  the  orbits  have  a  %'ery  evi- 

throw  ont ;  to  dart  CPrior),  dent  rotatory  motion.    The  compound  rots- 

ELAPHEROLlA,  an    ancient  festival  in  tions  seem  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  se- 

honour  of  Diana  the  huntress.  condary  vibrationa,  and  to  account  for  the  acute 

ELAPHEBOLIUM,  the  ninth  month  of  harmonic  sounds  wbitrh  generally  attend  the 

the  Athenian  year,  answering  to  the  latter  part  fundamental  sound,     litis  gcmleman  also  ra- 

of  February  and  beginning  of  March.     It  con-  marks,  that,  there  is  one  fsct  res|)ecting  these 

tasaed  30  days,  and  took  its  name  from  the  secondary  notes  which  seems  entirely  to  hare 

lestival  Ebolia  which  was  celebrated  in  that  escaped  notice.    If  a  chord  be  inflected  at  onc- 

snonth.  half,  one*>third,  or  any  other  aliquot  part  of  its 

£LAPHOB0SCUM.  ^el^hobotcmm,  i>«.  length,  and  then  suddenly  ltd  at  liberty,  the 

pd^^m ;  from  i^oftg,  a  stag,  and  fkmm,  to  eat ;  harmonic  note  which  would  be  produoMl  by 

an  called,  because  deer   eat  them  greedily.)  dividing  the  chord  at  that  point  is  entirdy  Inst, 

The  wild  parsnip.     See  PAaTiN aca.  and  is  not  to  be  distinsuished  during  any  part 

ELAPUEUS,  in  xoolpgy^  a  tribe  of  co-  of  the  continuance  of  the  sonnd.    Thbdanon- 

koptenMisiaieGUbcloogioglothcgeoiMcicMi*  •t|al«,thaltlMllleoQdal3laMt9i^^«n^^a!^K^ 


ELASTICITY. 

»pnn  nny  inicrfercnce  of  itie  vibraiioni  of  ibe  orten  ai  wc  pl««.     Erra  ■  roil  of  mA  d^ 

Mir  M'Uh  cRcli  other,  nor  upnn  any  sympathelic  ,'jth  of  an  inch  in  diainvter,  krid  7  feet  laay, 

■f^intiun  of  audilory  Bbrcs,  nor  upon  any  eflcct  will  bene  one  twiM  is  ofien  m  w«  ple>«e )  fcal 

oftcfleclcd  sound  upon  the  chonl.  bui  merely  if  iwiiled  4  limes,  will  untwist  iKelf  oalroae 

Mai 

E ,  ,  

Ijy  which  they  enJeavour  lo  restore  themiflvei  change  of  ijittance  or  siluation,  anilw 

to  the  posture  fToni  whence  they  were  diEplu:-  it  ag^m,  «x.bibiilng  perfect  elMlicily,  in  oppwi- 

cd  by  any  external  force.      The  pnocijial  plie-  lion  to  very  imall  forces ;  hut  if  they  arc  Mittd 

iiomena  ubsembic  in  elaitic  bodies  are :    I .  too  fur  from   thii  iituation,  they  bar*  im  tap 

That  an   elastic  body   (i.  e.  a  body  perfectly  dcnc^  to  return  to  it  comjiletely.  but  Gml  isM- 

elastic,  if  any  such  there  be)  endeavourc  lo  re-  mediate  liiuations,  in  which  ifiey  hn>ethe»«ry 

slore  iuclfwilh  the  same  force  with  which  it  is  sume  conoectioni  with   the  siinounding  fu- 

pictsetlor  bent,     i.  An  elasLic  body  cxcrtj  its  tides;  and  in  this  new  *itualion,  iheyMni^    ' 

force   equally  towards  all  sides;   though  the  exhibit  thesame  perfcctelasticitT.inoppniiiin 

cRect  is  chiefly  found  on  tlial  tide  where  the  to  vciy  small  forces.      Mr.  Cuutonib  coDMint 

TuiMance  is  weakest,  as  u  evident  in  the  cue  such  bodies  lo  consist  of  elastic  paiiicia  ;  Aij 

of  a  gun  CKplodina  a  ball,  a  bow  shooting  out  manifeii  perfect  elasticity,  so  long  as  the  farm 

«n  arrow,  &c.  3.  Elastic  bodies,  in  what  man-  employeil  to  change  their  ihajie  do  not  imMir 

ner  toever  struck,  or  impelled,  are  inflected,  the  panicles  from  their  present  contact) ;  hut 

and  rebound  after  the  same  manner:  thus  a  Iftheyare  remo\'e(1  from  these,  iheyslideontu 

bell  yields  the  same  musical  sound,  in  what  other  situationi,  where  they  again  exhibit  ik 

manni^r  or  on  what  side  soever  it  be  struck  ;  tame  apfiearancvs. 

the.  same  of  a  tense  or  murical  chord  ;  and  a  If  two   bodies   perfeeily   elastic   strike  ear 

body  lebouuds    from   a    plane  in    the   <ame  againstonother,  there  will  be  or  reinatn  in  tact 

angle  in  which  It  uieeu  or  strikes  it,  making  the  name  relative  velocity  as  before,  i.  t.  ihn 

the  angle  of  incidence  equal  to  the  angle  of  re-  will  recede  with  the  same  velocity  as  ihst  win 

flection,  whether  the  intensity  of  the  stroke  be  which  they  met.      F«r  the  compresiiTe  fom. 

(irealer  or  less.     i.  A  body  perfectly  liquid,  if  or  the  magnitude  of  the  stroke  in  any  gins 

any  such  there  be,  cannot  be  tlasiie,  if  it  be  bodies,  arises  from  the  relative  velocity  of  tbw 

allowed  that  its  tiart)  cannot  beconiprcssed,  S.  bodies,  and  is  prupnrtional   to  it  i  and  be£n 

A  body  perfectly  solid,  if  any  such  there  be,  perfectly  elastic  will  reslare  tliemselvti  eeiB- 

cannot  be  elastic  (  because,  having  no  pores,  it  pletcly  to  the  fienre  they  had  before  the  shock ; 

it  incspcible  of  being  compressed.      fi.  The  ur,  ittolhet  words,  thereslitaiivatorecise^ 

elMtic  properties  of  MHlies  seem  to  difl'cr,  ae-  to  the  compressive,  and  therefore  mutt  beeqqri 

cording  to  their  greater  or  less  density  or  com-  to  the  force  with  which  they  came  lojiiarr, 

pMtiMH,  though  not  io  an  equal  d^rce :  tktts,  and  consequently  they  muai  by  elasticir*  itarft 

nietals  arc  rendered  more  cnmoacE  and  elastic  -{mmcBchotherwiththesame  velocity. 'H«M. 

by  bein^  hammered  :  tcmperctl  steel  is  much  taking  equal  limes  before  and  after  the  iWk, 

more  elastic  than  soft  steel ;  and  the  density  of  the  distances  between  ihc  lutdies  will  beeqi^: 

the  former  is  lo  that  of  the  latter  as  78O9  ip  ond  therefore  ihediMaiii^es  of  ticnca  from  the 

7738  :  cold  condenses  solid  biidics,  and  ren-  common  centre  uf  Ktaviiy  will,  in  the  use 

ilcrs  them  more  clastic ;  whilst  heat,  thai  re-  tiroes,  be  equal.     VVhencc  the  laws  of  peims- 

Unes  them,  has  the  opposite  eilect:   but,  on  sion  of  bodies  |ferfeclly  clastic  arerarilydeilimJ. 

the  contnuy,  air,  and  other  elastic  fluids,  ate  The  cause  or  princigile  of  cl.istirity  has  be« 

expanded  by  heal,  and  rendered  moreelastic.  varioutily  assigned.     The   Cartesians  accMH 

Some  bodies  are  almost  perfectly  elastic,  thai  fori!  from  the  matcf  ia  subtilis  making  an  eSw 

is,  when  ihcir  shape  is  changed  by  external  tnpats  ihroui^h  pores  that  are  taonarrow£>ri>- 

nrcsiure,  and  that  pressore  is  removed,  they  But  others,  setting  aaidc  ihs  precarious  Doiiai 

:r  their  former  shape  completely,  and  ihey  ofa  materia  lubli  Its,  account  for  ctesticityfna 

'■'                 ~        ''    '          "'  that  great  law  of  nainre  af/riirlion,  or  iheciMC 
of  the  cohesion  of  the  parts  of  solid  and  Cna 

„, r  -  -  ,.  -  bodies.     Thus,  wy  ihev,  when  a  haid  bo^ti 

ihey  recover  it  very  slowly;  aoine  hardly  re-  struck  or  bent,  so  ihall'he  companenipatisiN 

cover  it  at  all.     A  rod  of  iron  will,  when  con-  moved  a  little  from  each  other,  but  not  nfl^ 

siderably  bent,  not  nearly  recover  its  sha|K  ;  a  diijoinied  or  broke  oF,  or  separated  iobimn 

rod  of  lead  still  less;  and  a  rod  of  toft  clay  will  be  out  of  the  power  of  that  attracting  fiMi 

hardly  recover  it  in  any  degree.     These,  how-  whereby  they  cohere ;  they  must  certainly.  * 

crer,  ate  but  gradations  nl  one  and  the  same  the  cessation  of  the  external  violence,  i^fH 

quilily:  if  the  quiesccnl  form  of  a  body  is  very  back  to  their  former  natural  stale.     Oibeisi* 

little  disturbed,  it  will  recover  it  again.     Thus,  solve  elasticity  into  the  pressure  of  the  inw- 

a  common  soft  iioo  wire  of  N"  D.  and  13  inches  sphere  :  for  a  violent  tension,  or  compifpii. 

Inng.  if  twisted  once  round,  will  return  com.  though'not  soereaias  to  scparale  the  eMOH** 

pletely  to  its  original  form,  and  will  allow  this  ent  particles  of  bodies  fir  eoaiif^h  to  let  in  *V 

In  be  repeated  for  ever ;  but  if  it  be  twisted  If  foreign  matter,  iQutt  yet  i>ccasion  many  Gut 

turns,  it  will  untwist  only  1  :  and  in  this  new  vaciiola  beiweeii  the  sepaialed  suifacw; so  thit 

form,  it  will  twist  and  untwist  one  .turn  as  upou  the  lemoval  of  the  force  ihaj  «^  dv 


^ 


ELASTICITY. 

f  Ike  pressure  of  the  terial  fluid  apon  dominate  over  the  repuUion  in  those  pariicif* 

«rnal    parts.      (See  ATMOsrtfititE.)  which  have  Miflered  a  farther  tepantion  than 

others  aitribiite  the  elasticity  of  all  hard  is  due  to  the  natural  sute :  it  roust,  therefore, 

0  the  power  of  resilition  in  the  air  in-  act  to  draw  the  particles  nearer, and  re-establish 
within  them  ;  and  to  make  the  elastic  the  equilibrium  of  those  forces  :  and  this  equt* 
'  the  air  the  principle  of  elasticity  in  all  libriuui  cannot  be  re-csublished  until  the  mole- 
Hxlies.  Bui  all  these  ex|>licmtions  are  cules  have  recovered  the  rrlative  disUnce  which 
actory.  they  had  before  the  compression. 

Libes.   the    ingenious   author  of  the  This  theory  M.  Libes  applies  to  an  elastic 

lu  Dictioiinaire  de  Ph\'sique,  has  given  sphere,  as  an  ivonr  ball  when  falling  upon  a 

41,  &c.  of  his  (iret  volume,  a  new  ex-  plane,  to  a  plate  otsteel,  whose  extremiiivs  are 

n  of  the  phenomena  of  elasticity,  which  brought  towards  each  other  by  bending,  and  lo 

1  upon  the  following  principles':  the  known  eflccts  of  temjirrod  metals,  &c. 

he  signs  of  elasticity  suppose  a  compres-  In  explaining  the  elasticity  of  aeriform  fluids, 

ected,  that  is,  an  alteration  in  the  ligure  M.  Libes  calls  m  to  hia  aid  a  new  force.     For, 

es  produced  by  the  mutual  approach  of  in  this  kind  of  substances,  the  repulsiori  having 

lecul«:  whence  it  resulu^  that  bodies,  prevailed  over  the  attraction,  their  particles  are 

moleculas  yield  with  a  very  great  facility  rcuincd  in  their  mutual  position  by  the  pressure 

ilightest  pressure,  so  as  to  roll  one  over  of  the  atmosphere.    But  this  force,  it  may  be 

r  without  chantfin^  their  figure,  cannot  observed,  being  constant,  makes  no  change  ia 

isible  signs  of  etosiicity.    Such  in  gene-  the  results  ju&t  suted :  except  that  if  the  pres- 

liquids.  sure  be  uken  away,  the  ]>articles  of  the  eaia 

'^heii  an  elastic  body  is  compressed,  some  will  be  stparated  from  one  another,  until  their 

itegrant  moleculae  are  brought  nearer  to  relative  disunce  attains  a  point  determined  by 

lOtlier,  while  others  undergo  a  farther  the  eoualiiy  between  the  attraction  of  the  earth, 

ion  nearly  equal  to  the  approach  of  the  and  tne  repulsion  of  those  particles. 

Now  since  all  bodies  contain  caloric,  it  may 
t  the  habitual  degree  of  heat  and  pres-  be  asked  how  it  happens  that  all  bodies  are  not 
hich  we  experience,  all  iMidies  have  a  clastic,  if  caloric  be  the  principle  of  elasticity  ? 
{  determined  by  the  ratio  of  equality.  To  thb  M.  Libes  replies  by  the  following  re- 
exists  between  the  attractive  fi>rce  of  marks: 

larticlcs,  and  the  repulsive  force  com-  1st.  Since  there  is  not  in  nature  any  bod}r, 

ited  by  the  caloric  combined  with  those  either  perfectly  hard,  or  perfectly  soft,  there  ia 

*8.  none  but  what  possesses  some  oegree  of  elas- 

le  being  granted,  the  re-establi4)ment  ticity. 

I  bodies,  alter  the  compression,  appears  Suly.  Perceptible  signs  of  elasticity  suppose 

he  result  of  the  combined  action  of  the  the  compression  efiiected :  it  is  not  therefore 

and  of  attraction.    For  in  the  molecule  surprising,  that  bodies  in  which  we  cannot  pro- 

t  nearer  by  the  compression,  the  repuU  duce  compression  should  not  give  any  sigu  of 

rce  augments,  and  the  attractive  force  elasticity. 

e  augments;  but  the  augmentation  of  Sdly.  Although  caloric  be  the  princinle  of 

riner  force  exceeds  that  of  the  latter,  elasticity,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  oodies 

the  epoch  of  the  formation  of  the  body,  which  ooptain  caloric  must  exhibit  this  pro- 

\  it  exifted  previous  to  the  compression,  perty.     1.  Too  much  or  too  little  caloric  may 

•ulsivt  force  communicated  to  its|SAole-  equally  weaken  the  elastic  force,   lite  different 

f  the  caloric  was  suiHcieut  to  give  the  formswhich  distinguish  the  integrant  molecula 

of  separation  that  was  peculiar  to  the  of  different  bodies,  the  diflSsrent  arrangement 

it  was,  therefore,  superior  to  the  attrac*  assumed  by  those  molecule,  according  to  ctr- 

rce  autil  the  moment  when  the  mole-  cumstances,  may  be  sometimes  more  or  less 

id  become  so  far  separated  as  was  con-  favourable,  at  otnert  more  or  less  prejudicial  to 

with  the  natural  sute  of  the  body.  rUsticity.      9.  Sofl  bodies,    such  as  butter, 

»  it  results,  that  if  the  particles  are  humid  clay,  &c.  experience  in  their  soft  state 

t  nearer  together  by  compression,  that  a  commencement  oi  solution  by  water,  which 

ey  are  contracted  with  the  caloric  into  a  must  alter  the  repulsive  force  of  their  moleeuir, 

•pace,  the  ratio  of  equality  which  sub-  and  oonseonently  hurt  the  elasticity.    This  is 

ictween  the  attraction  and  the  repulsion  so  true,  that  these  bodies,  freed  from  their 

the  compression,  roust  be  destroyed  in  aqueous  parts,  without  chansing  their  tempera- 

0#  the  repulsion ;  and  cons€<iuenily,  on  ture  yield  sensible  si^ns  of  einsiicity. 

Mtion  of  the  compression,  this  surplus  of  M.  Libes,  instead  of  attempting  to  explain, 

re  force  will  act  so  as  to  separate  again  as  some  would  expect,  why  calonc  it  elasiic, 

leeula  broujjht  nearer  by  the  comures-  says  it  b  not  necessary  to  suppose  it  so.     For 

itil  the  equilibrium  is  re-establisheo  be-  it  may  communicate  this  propert]^  to  other 

the  attraction  and  the  repulsion :  and  bodies  without  beins  so  itseff.    This  position 

oilibrium  can  only  be  re-established,  he  illustrates  as  folTows:  when  dry  bread  is 

the  molecules  have  recorerod  the  degree  immersed  in  water,  that  bfead  becomes  swoln, 

iration  which  they  had  previous  to  the  its  particles  being  farther  se|)arated  from  one 

!moo.  another :  water,  therefore,  by  (lenei  rating  the 

aunilar  retfoot  the  atiraction  will  pre-  poia  of  (he  bre^iconimuuicates  to  its  particles 


B  r«pul.ivc  foicci  jfl  il  would  be  ritficKtoiH  lo 
cunrl'iile  from  hftiec,  V-m  ihr  innlecul.-u  of 
watrr  .nut.i^lly  rr|>d  rnic  aiiolhiT.  In  like 
DUiii'Ci',  when  we  aabjtct  a  body  Id  the  aclion 
of  he.ii,  its  iniegraiii  nmli-CulM  are  sepanned 
froro  one  iti'ilher,  aud  tci{)iirc  a  repiiliive  force 
bv  iheir  combination  mdi  caloric:  bul  (hii 
phoiiumriioii,  like  ibe  [ireceding,  probably  de- 
pcnrft  upon  the  concniitw  if  neveMl  allraclive 
roices,  tuch  01  (bal  of  ihe  muteciita  of  ihe 
caloric,  ihiiofihe  partieki  of  the  bndy  for  one 


c  parlirln  a 


bodjrneneiriKil  by  thai  fluid  j ' 
thai  ihr  eioitiorlT  of  bAiHo  liy  n 
Wpnnwg   Ihat  o!  tt 


I   Ihoie  of  the 


another,  and.  Iiitly  the  n-ciprn 
"'  rlirlM  of  tht       " 

I  tli«  caloric  wliicli  hn$  given 


loderd,  M.  Lilm  docs  not  rrgtrii  m  cnni' 
pktt\j  demon ttmtcd  th#  cxisicnce  of  the  fluid 
nllfil  eajoric,  he  aaitmet  (he  hypothesis  as  s 
mailar  of  cmivrnicnee,  which  enahlr^  in  to 
abridgt  the  lanaunf^t  oT  phitutophical  digcas^ 
(ioni,  Bitd  to  rnand  opon  our  rea»oninf^  an 
arulyiicnl  ealcului.  He  next,  therefore,  pro- 
nwds  10  state  hii  theory  analyiical'y :  and  de- 
duces from  his  fontiuix  ili^  rollowing  reiulls 
among  others,  1.  Thai  when  we  compress 
dsEiic  fluid;,  the  repulsive  force  becumes  more 
powerful  tlian  the  aittactitc,  and  coDtCfiut-nil; 
when  the  compression  ceases,  the  niolecntic 
ought  to  return  towards  iheir  lirsl  gntition.  3 
That  liquids  and  aErifnnii  fluids  have  the  ex- 
dusive  privilege  of  asiuming  a  Int^ei  volume 
when  Ihe  prewure  of  the  atmosphere  is  tikeo 
away-     (Did.  dt  Phyi.  Retraifect.  No.  8.) 

ELAiTtctTV  OP  -THE  AIR.  See  Air  and 
Phevm*tic3. 

ELAI'K.  a.  (.eletHi.  Latin.)  Fhishe<}, 
pa£r<d  up,  or  hanghty.  on  account  of  success. 

To  Ela'tb.  v.  a.  To  piilf  up  ;  la  mate  one 
[rtflud  with  praise,  pr'wperiiy,  or  success;  to 
fxaii  or  heighten. 

Elate,  in  botany,  a  eeirut  of  ihe  class 
monoecia,  order  triandria.  Male ;  calyx  ihree- 
IMlherf]  •corol  (hree'pelalled ;  anthers  six, 
Seattle.  Female;  calyx -etie-leafedjcorol  Ibiee- 
petalled  I  PJ'til  one ;  stigmas  three ;  drujie  one- 
!eede<l.  One  iipecies  only;  an  Indian  palm, 
about  f'uirtem  feet  high,  the  not  of  which  is 
chewed  bv  the  naliiei  ailhearecaor  betel-teaf. 

ELA'TEB,  in  zoolc^,  a  ^nusof  the  class 
intecta,  order  coleoptera.  Antennas  filiforni, 
lodged  in  a  (n^mve  under  the  heed  and  ihnrax 
terminalinginan  elastic  <pine  placed  in  a  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  ;  by  which  means  the  body, 
when  placed  on  the  back,  sprin-i<  up  and  re- 
coren  ill  natural  positire.  A  hundred  and 
eighty-three  specie*,  inhabilinpthefiiur  quarters 
of  the  globe  ;  and  about  thirty  found  in  our 
own  country,  most  commonly  in  our  giirdens ; 
theae  are  generally  of  a  dun,  duiky,  or  black 
hue.  They  may  be  convetiieiilly  divided  inlo 
the  following  tribes  or  aubttibes. 

A.  Feelera  hatchet-slia|»cd,  which  indodes 
nearly  the  whole. 

B:  Feelera  clai-ate,  the  club  round  ;  which 
inchtdea  the  Fabrician  tribe  pamua. 

IMmj  of  thete  tmecn  arephasphomceiiti  and 


fiL  C    ^^^^ 

are  thence  cpetifieitny  denoininiled  MOfts' 
ccni,  pbospliof^its,  i^niros,  fulgent,  fa.  Of 
all  these  the  nociilucens  is  the  moat  niriotB, 
which  iispecifirallydiMiiiipiiBbcd  bya|^ahr>n 
yellow  ipoi  "ii  ihe  sides  of  ihe  thorax.  Tlii 
insect  alfoi*  a  phosphorescent  light  in  the i»i^ 
time,  the  stream*  of  which  ore  so  strong  ihaia 
person  may  -.te  to  read  ihe  smallest  priot  by  il. 
When  placed  on  iit  back,  moreinvr.  It  srM 
spring  fnur  Or  five  inch**  from  (he  Ie»rt  an 
which  il  u  put  to  riroirer  its  nainral  potiliaD. 
SeeNtt.Hi".  PI.  LXXXV]!. 

ELATERIUM.  in  boiai.y,  a  mreies  rf 
moraordica,  of  the  monoecia  monaiidria  dau 
and  ordtT.  Naiural  otdiT  of  cucurbinei*. 
E'sentisI  character :  Male,  calyslns ;  rnni 
salver-* helped.  Female,  calyKhm  ;  enrol  sdiv- 
shaped  ;  cnjunle  inferior,  one-celled,  iwo-nlr- 


cnpsnlf 
Elatbhiom,  in  pharmacy,  , 


violently  psf. 


of  tliei 


ELATINE.  _     _ 

nous  of  the  claas  octandria,  onler  iclraijaii. 
Cal^  four-lenved  ;  petals  four  j  capnite  » 
penof,  four-celled,  (out-valred.  Tnany-teedrf) 
the  partitions  opposite  lo  the  fiawirv),  IW  ' 
s|)ecies;  aquatic  nnniialt  of  Europe,  anrf  Ml'  . 
,  e.  hydroptpcr,  wiih  eppntitc  IttfO, 
In  the  ditches  of  our  own  cooniry. 

Elatine.  {tlttline,  .x>Tin:  from  iXmH 
smaller,  beinR  the  fmaller  species.)  FTuettai. 
Female  speedwell.  Artirrhinum  elaiine  of 
Linnfus.  Theleavesofthis plant hareaioDglk 
ish  bitter  taste  hut  no  smell.  Ii  was  formnlj 
much  used  against  scurvy  and  old  uleeT*tioiw, 
bul  now  wholly  forgotten.     Sec  AitTiRlin- 

ELATION.  «.  (fniro  elate.)  HangbtfoOl 
proceeding  from  success  (Altfrbirry), 

ELBE,  a  large  river  of  Germaov.  wluck 
r»e5  in  the  Monntaiii  of  the  Giant^.  on  ibe 
confines  of  Bohemia  and  Sile=i:t.  Afirt  p.^ 
ing  by  Koningsj;ra>z,  Dresden,  MagddMq^ 
kc.  it  fall)  into  the  German  ocvaa  a  liiile  b» 
low  the  fortress  ofOiuckstadl. 

ELHINO,  a  town  of  Marietibu^  in  HepI 
Prussia.  It  is  subject  to  PnUmd,  and  b]> 
miles  S.E.  ofDantzie.  Lat.  54.  9  N.  LeC 
If).  35  E. 

E'LBOW.  ,.  (elboja,  Saxon.)  LlVufld 
joint  or  cur^aturcof  ihearm  below  theshodfa 
,.    ,.,      S.  Am    " 
3.  n  l-e 

To  E'lbow.  v.  n.  (from  the  noon.)  Lii 
push  with  Ihe  elbow  (Dn/den).  S.  IbaMij 
lo  drive  10  a  distance  {Z>TyrfeB). 

To  E'lbdw.  I!,  n.  To  jut  out  in  andct. 

Elbow,  or  Cubit  of  a  Bonn;  dMiM 
part  nf  the  arm  that  points  lowarda  the  M^ 

fLbOWCHAIR.  t.  {citom  »aa  fUr.y  h' 
chair  with  arms  to  support  the  elbows  (GM)- 

EO-BOWROOM.  I.  Boom  to  nrttmeat' 
the  elbows;  freedom  fhHn  coaSotmOlf 
(.Sonfh). 

ELCESAITES,  in  church -histoty,  t  W**" 
who  made  thnr  appomce  in  the  mga  eftbc 


E  L  E  £  L  E 

w  TVajan,  and   took  their  name  from  They  are  luppoitd  lo  hate  maiotained  princi* 

leader  lilcesai.    The  Elcesaitet  keep  a  niei  not  very  unlike  thote  of  Spinoza;  they 

between  the  Jews,  Christians,  and  W«  neld  the  eternity  and  immutability  of  the  world; 

they  worshipped  but  one  God,  observed  that  whate%er  existed  waj  only  one  being;  thai 

ewiih   sabbath,  circumcision,    and  tho  there  was  neither  any  generation  nor  corrup- 

ceremonies  of  the  law.     They  rgected  tion ;  that  this  one  being  was  immoveable  and 

rntateuch  and  the  Prophets:  nor  had  they  immutable,  and  was  the  true  God ;  and  wliat« 

respect  fur  the  wriiiuKS  of  the  a))08tle8,  ever  chan|{.es seemed  to  happen  in  iheuniverse, 

alarlv  those  of  St.  Paid.  they  considered  as  mere  appearances  and  illu* 

COSIS.  (e/com»  iXKwaic ;  from  ix«o;,  an  f  ions  of  sense.  The  other  branch  of  the  Eleatic 

)    A  disease  attended  with  fetid,  carioas,  sect  were  the  atomic  philosophers,  who  fonncd 

Tronic  ulcers.    The  term  is  seldom  used,  their  system  from  an  attention  to  the  phe* 

DER  TREE.    See  Sambucus.  numeoa  of  nature ;  of  these  the  most  consider* 

OB R  (Dwarf).     See  Sambucus.  able  were  Leucrppus,  Democrit us,  and  Prota- 

DBR.  a.  (the  comparative  of  eld,  now  goras.    See  F.picuitBAM8»  and  Stoics. 
te.)  One  who  surpasses  another  in  years;        ELECAMPANE,  in  botany.    See  Ikula. 
rhois  born  before,  or  one  who  survives        7*o  ELE^CT.  v.  a.  (r/ec/at,  Latin.)   1.  To 

rr.  choose  for  an  office  or  use  {Danirl),    S.  (In 

•DERS.  s.  plur.  1 .  Persons  whose  ages  theologv.)   To  select  as  an  object  of  eternal 

iiem  a'claim  to  reference  {Sandys),    S.  mercy  {Milton), 

itors  {Pope).    3.  Those  who  are  older        Elb'ct.  a,    (from  the  verb.)  1.  Chosen; 

>thers  {Hooker).  taken    by    preference    from    among    others 

DEBS,  among  the  Jews»  were  persons  of  {Shakspeare),    9,  Chosen  to  an  ofiice,  not  yet 

age,  experience,  and  wisdom :  the  deno*  in  possession    {A^l^e),      3.    (In  theology.) 

ion  is  known  in  the  Presbyterian  disci-  Chosen  as  an  object  of  eternal  mercy  {lum* 

They  are  officers  who,  with  the  mi-  ntond,) 
\  and  de;:cons,  comfiose  the  sessions  of       ELECTION,  t.  {eleetio,  Latin.)    1.  The 

rk.    The  elder's  bu&iness  is  to  assist  the  act  of  choosing;  choice  {Whitnfl).    2.  TIm 

ler  in  visiting  the  congregation  upon  oc-  power  of  choice  {Daviu).    3.  Voluntary  pre- 

,  to  watch  over  the  morals  of  the  people  terence  {Rogers),     4.  Discernment;  distinc- 

disirict,  and  to  give  them  private  reproof  tion  {Bacon).    5.  The  determination  of  God 

e  of  any  disorder;  but  if  the  scandal  be  by  which  any  were  selected  for  eternal  life 

or  the  person  obstinate,  he  lays  the  thing  {Afip'bury).    6.  The  ceremony  of  a  public 

the  sesdion.  The  elders  are  chosen  from  choice  {Additon), 

I  the  most  substantial,  knowing  and  re-       There  seems  this  difference,  however,  be- 

3^ple,  by  the  session  or  consistory  of  the  tween  choice  and  election,  that  election  hat 

There  is  an  indefinite  number  of  ciders  usually  a  regard  tp  a  company  or  community, 

h  parish  ;  ^erally  about  twelve.  l*here  which  makes  the  choice ;  whereat  choice  is 

ling  elder  m  every  senion  :  he  should  be  seldom  used  but  when  a  tingle  person  maket 

I  of  spotless  character,  and  of  principal  it. 

eration  aud  interest  in  his  parisn ;  he  it  ELiCTiOMyin  Britith  polity,  it  the  peop1e*t 
1  out  ofthe  kirk  session:  the congregatioD  choice  of  their  representatiret  in  parlument. 
ipioveofthe  choice:  the  minister  ordains  (See  Parliamewt.)  In  thit  consitts  the 
sfore  the  coogrezation :  he  may  be  chosen  exercise  of  the  democratical  part  of  our  con- 
it  ifi  any  church  judicatory,  and  in  all  stitution  :  for  in  a  democracy  there  can  be  no. 
rt  of  government  and  diMnpline  has  an  exercise  of  sovereignty  but  by  tuflPraffe,  which 
rote  with  the  minister.  is  the  declaration  of  (tie  people's  will.  In  all 
DERSHIP.  f.  {{joKhtlder.)  1 .  Seniority;  democracies,  therefore,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
Seniture  {Rowe).  2.  Presbytery;  eccie-  portance  to  regulate  by  whom^  and  in  what 
j|wnate  {Hooker),  manner,  the  suffrages  are  to  be  given.  And 
DEST.  a,  (The  superlative  df  old.)  I .  the  Athenians  were  so  justly  jealous  of  this  pre« 
Idctt;  that  has  the  right  of  primogeniture  rogative,  that  a  stranger  wno  interfered  in  the 
tpeare),  %,  T^at  has  lived  most  years  aswmblies  of  the  people  was  punished  by  their 
^-  laws  with  death  ;  because  such  a  man  was 
aATIC  PHILOSOPHY,  among  the  esteemed  guilty  of  high  treason,  by  usurping 
tt,  a  name  given  to  that  of  the  Stoics,  those  rights  of  sovereigntv  to  which  he  had  no 
e  taught  at*iXM»,  in  Latin,  Velia,  a  town  title.  In  Briuin,  sa}-s  Blackstone,  where  the 
Lucani.  iieople  do  not  debate  in  a  collective  body,  but 

founder  of  this  philosophy,  or  of  the  uy  representation,  the  exercise  of  this  sove* 

r  sect,  it  supposec]  to  have  been  Xeno-  reignty  consists  in  the  choice  of  representatives. 

;,  who  lived  alwnt  the  fifty-sixth  Olym-  The  laws  have  therefore  very  strictly  guarded 

r  between  five  and  six  hundred  vean  be-  against  usurpation  or  abuse  of  thit  power,  by 

hritt.     Thit  sect  was  divided  Into  two  many  salutary  provisions;  which  may  be   xi^ 

» which  maybe  denominated  metaphysi-  duced  to  these  three  points,    1.  The  qualifica- 

i  physical;  the  one  rejecting,  and  the  tions  of  the  electors.    2.  The  quaUficailont  oC 

pwoving,  the  appaal  to  fact  and  expcri-  the  elected.    3.  The  proceedings  at  elections 

Of  the  former  kind  were  Xenophancs,        1 .  At  to  the  quahficationt  of  ihc  elector 

udetf  McUhos,  aud  Zcno,  of  Elca.  Tlic  uue  leaaon  of  requiring  ai\y  i^xuVificaiiuiV 
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10  ciiaUish 
It  oihcT  Inili* 


»ii)i  regard  lo-propetty,  in  vnte%  is  to  exclude 
tueh  pcnoni  m  tn  in  *•>  airaa  a  liiiiaiion,  ibaC 
they  are  owcintd  lo  hjve  no  willcFllicir  own. 
ir  lline  pertons  had  loMi,  they  Moiild  be 
lempttd  10  dispose  of  iheni  under  «ome  uodue 
iiifluence  or  other.  Tliit  woolil  give  a  great, 
an  artful,  or  i  wealthy  man  a  Urger  share  in 
electioni  than  is  caiiiiitrnt  with  gentftal  lilmrly. 
I  fit  wen:  probable  that  every  man  noulil  give 
hit  vole  Tieely,  and  without  inlliicnce  of  any 
kind  i  then,  uduii  the  true  theory  and  genuine 
principles  of  huerty,  every  iiipinhcr  of  the  com- 
munity, huwrrer  poor,  should  have  a  tole  in 
electing  those  (IiJcksIcb  to  whow  charge  is  com- 
milled  the  diipOMl  of  his  property.  Ins  liberty, 
and  his  life.  But  since  that  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected in  persons  of  indigent  for 
H  are  under  the  immediate  dumi 
atl  (Kipiilai  stales  have  been  iibtig 
MTlain  an.ilificationsi  whereby 
fuspecieu  to  have  no  will  of  theij 
cluoed  from  volioKi  in  onUr  to 
viduals,  whose  will  may  be  lUppiiKd  inilepend. 
ent,  more  thoroughly  upon  a  level  with  cash 
Other; 

And  Ibis  constilution  of  siiGVaECs  is  framnl 
Upon  •  wiser  principle  with  tis,  than  either  of 
the  methods  ot  voting,  by  centuries  or  by  tribes, 
amotjg  lh«  Romans.  In  ihc  method  ciy  ren- 
stiluted  by  Servi      ""' 

no    nun 

gradually  introduced  by  the  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple, numbers  only  were  regarded,  and  properly 
entirely  oreilooked.  Heoce  the  laws  pasinl 
by  the  former  method  had  usually  loo  great  a 
laodfRcy  to  agp/andize  the  pitriciam  or  rich 
nobles :  and  ihuse  by  ibt  latter  had  loo  much 
of  ■  levelling  principle.  Our  constitution  tlcen 
belwern  the  two  extreme*.  Onlf  such  are 
entirety  excluded  as  can  have  ro  mil  of  their 
own  :  there  is  hardly  a  free  a^ent  lo  be  found, 
but  what  is  eniiilnl  to  a  vole  in  some  place  or 
oiher  in  the  kingdom.  Nor  is  comparalive 
wealth,  or  projierty,  entirely  disregarded  iu 
eleciions ;  for  though  ihc  richest  innn  has  only 
one  vole  at  one  place,  yet.  if  his  proptriy  be  at 
all  diflused,  he  hat  probably  a  right  to  vole  at 
more  places  than  one,  and  therefore  has  many 
represenlatifes.  This  is  the  apitil  of  our  con- 
stilution  :  not  that  we  assert  it  is  in  fact  (|uile 
■o  perfect  as  we  have  endeavoured  ro  describe 
it  i  for  if  any  alteration  might  be  wiihed  or 
siiggcateil  in  the  present  form  of  parliaments,  it 
should  be  in  favour  of  a  more  complete  repre- 
sentation of  the  people. 

But  to  return  to  the  qualilicaliimB;  and  first 
those  of  elccion  for  kniuhis  of  ihe  ih'irt.  I. 
Bysut.  8Hen.  VI.c.  7.  and  lOHen.  Vl.  c. 
2.  (amended  by  14  Geo.  IIL  c.  ba.)  ihe  knights 
uf  the  sliire  shall  be  chosen  of  people,  whereof 
every  man  shall  have  freehold  lo  the  value  of  40 
■hillinKi  by  the  year  wiihin  the  county;  which 
(by  aubseijueiit  statuies)  is  to  be  clear  of  all 
charges  and  deduction!!,  excepl  parliamentary 
and  parochial  taxes.  The  knlKhis  of  shires  arc 
ihe  representatives  of  the  lajidholders,  or  land- 
el  inlemi  of  the  kingidon :  their  electon  tavn 


therefore  have  estatei  in  land*  ot  ii 

within  the  coiiulv  repreieiited.    These  a 

must  be  freehiild,  that  is,   for  term  of  lift 

least  i   because  beneficial  Irate*  fur  lonjc  iten 

of  years  were  not  in  use  at  the  miking  of  th 

staiulct,  and  twpyholilcrs  were  ilim  little ta    ^^^ 

than  villains,  ahsuluiely  dependent  upea  ikiC* 

lords.    This  freehold  must  l<  of  for^  *)><"«^ri/^^ 

annual  value;  because  that  lam  iiniilil  Ttii^tfj   MMMAi 

with  proper  industry,  funii^b  all  the  la  1 1  wiw  ^^  j^  ^^ 

of  life,  and  rnider  the  frreliolder,  irh(pla^^»j'„   jg 

in  his  Chmnicon  I'rtciosuin,  written  at  w^     -. 

beginning  of  the  present  cenlutv,  bis  t 
proved  41)  shillingi  tn  the  reign  or  Hcufy  -, 
lo  have  been  equal  lo  13  pounds  per. 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne;  and,  at  ihi 
money  is  very  eonsidemblj'  lowered 
bishop  wrote,  «e  may  fairly  conclude,  ,-»«a«Jf,  ir 
this  and  other  circumstance*,  that  srhit-^scf -whii* 
equivalent  to  13  pounds  in  his  days,  is  eq^k-»  .«>  rjiw 
lent  to  S:0  al  present.  The  other  loa  in^rss  .»  uif 
ant  oualiRcatiuns  of  the  elector*  for  cauMLvKSa^-niaue 
England  and  Wale*  may  be  cwllecml  •»  **"!  '" 
statutes7and  H  Will;  ill.  c.  Si.  10Aiie».^i-  "An"- 
23.  S  Geo.  11.  t.  21.  18  Geo.  II.  c.  1»  «  -"»■  '"■ 
Geo.  II.  c.  14.  3Geo.  UI.  e.  84.  whici^>i'«  *l"j' 
reel,  S.  That  no  person  under  91  yesti  a «»  *''*'*  j, 
shall  be  caiwblc  of  voting  for  any  iptia-**'*  "^^ 

burouahs  as  counties ;  as  doe«  also  the  •  '*  -^ 
\,z.  S.  That  no  person  con»icl«l  of  po;y^>*l  _'^i 
or  suhomalioQ  of  perjury,  shall  bt  o^«=>  ■"  ' 
of  voting  in  any  efectioo.  4.  That  «.  *>*'  ^ 
SOB  shall  vote  in  right  of  any  freehold,  f»^  -  ^^hu 
ed  lo  him  fraudulently  lo  qualify  hla*""**  ^^ 
vote.  FratuJulent  grant*  are  »och  m  cm^***'^  ^efni 
an  agreement  to  reconvey,  or  to  defal  »»-"^*  ^j^^ 
estate  granted ;  which  agreement*  are  i^ .  ^^^  „ 
void,  and  the  estate  is  absolutely  vested  in«»*  ^^^^j 
person  to  whom  it  is  so  grantrd.  ^"^'^^  ^^i  r, 
guard  the  belter  aaainsl  such  fiaucli,  il  u  •='  ,  ,,, 
tber  proiided,  5.  That  every  volft  .hill  t»*  '  *^^'' 
been  in  the  actual  pojsession.  or  re 

Erufits,  of  his  freehold  lo  his  own 
slendar  months  before ;    ezcepi 
him  by  descent,  marriage,  marriage. 
will,  or  promotion,  to  a  benetire  oi  oflin. 
That  no  peison  shall  vole  In  re*peci  of  a 
■Tuity  or   rent-charge,  unless   ie§^>ler«l 
the  clark  of  ilie  jieace  IS  kalendar  months 
fore.     7-  That  m  mortgaged  or  It-'  — " 
ihc  person  in  possession,  under  the 
lioned  restrictions,   shall  hare  the  voic.     v 
That  only  one  person  shall  be  admitted  "  «*• 
for  any  one  house  or  lenemenl,  lo  preveal  its' 
splitting  of  freeholds,    g.  That  no  e»tiifi» 
qualify  a  voter,  unless  the  csiate  liss  bteni^ 
seased  to  some  land-lax  aid,  al  kail  IS 
before  the  eleclion.      10.  That   no  tenatii  ll 
ly  of  court-ruU  shall  be  permitled 


reehulder.     Thus  much  for  the  ekrim  ■> 


As  for  the  electors  of  citlieni  and  bufjpaCb 
these  are  supposed  to  be  the  ffiercaniik  ptfl" 
trading  iniereil  of  the  kingdom.  But  atU^ 
i<  of  a  fluctuating  nature,  and  seldooi  kic|  fl- 
ed in  a  place,  it  was  fanncrly  IcTl  to  thtatn 
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non,  pru  re  nata^  the  most  flmirithing 
.0  send  fepresentatives  to  parliament, 
as  towns  increase<l  in  trade,  and  grew 
IS,  tlicv  were  oclniitted  to  a  »hare  in  the 
ire.     nut  the  misfortune  is,  that  the 

boroughn  cominned  to  be  sunmioned, 
IS  thu>e  16  whom  their  trade  and  in- 
Is  were  transferred ;  except  u  few,  which 
ed  to  be  e<ised  of  the  expeiice,  then 
^r  maniuiining  their  nienit>ers  ;  four 
i  a-day  being  allowed  fur  a  knight  of 
re,  and  twvo  shilling:*  for  a  citizen  or 
I  which  was  the  rate  of  wages  esta- 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  Hence  the 
9  for  boroughs  now  hear  above  a  quad- 
>|>ortion  to  those  for  counties ;  and  the 
of  parliament  men  is  increased  since 
e's  time,  in  the  reign  of  lienry  VI. 
3  to  abfiie  '*00t  excliiii\e  of  those 
kiid.  The  universities  were,  in  gene* 
empowered  to  send  burEes^4  t.)  |>ar- 

ihough  once,  in  28  Kdw.  I.  when  a 
It  was  summoned  to  consider  of  the 
U  t  to  Scotland,  there  were  issued  writs, 

I  nired  the  university  of  Oxford  to  send 
r  hve,  an'd  that  of  Cambridge  two  or 
t  lieir  mo«td:>creetand  learned  lawyers 
nirf>o*.e.  But  it  wjs  king  James  I. 
ilged  theni  with  the  |)ermanent  privi- 
lid  consUuitlv  two  df  their  own  bo<ly  ; 
3r  those  students  who,  though  useful 

of  the  community,  were  neither  con- 

the  landed  nor  the  trading  iniertst ; 

r>tect  in  the  legislature  the  rights   of 

»lic  of  letters.     The  right  of  election 

^hs  is  various,  depending  entirely  on 

II  cfiarters,  customs,  and  constitutions 
y>eciive  places;  whi.-h  has  occasioned 
isputes:  though  now,  by  statute  H 
:.  S4.  the  right  of  voting  for  the  fuUire 
I  lowed  according  to  the  last  deternii- 
ihe  house  of  commons  concerning  it ; 

tatute  3  Geo.  HI.  c.  Id,  no  freeman 
Ity  or  borough  (other  than  such  as 
birth,  marriage,  or  servitude)  shall  be 
*  vote  therein,  unless  he  hath  lieen  ad. 
liis  freedom  12  kalend|ir  months  he- 

Kt,  as  to  the  qualifications  of  |)ersoiis 
cted  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
Some  of  these  de|icnd  upon  the  law 
U>ni  of  parliament^  declared  by  the 
r  commons  ;  others  u))on  certain  sta* 
tkd  froru  these  it  ap{>ears,  1.  Thai  they 
L  be  aliens  horn  or  minors.  8.  lliat 
it  not  be  any  of  the  12  judges,  because 
in  the  lords*  house  ;  nor  of  the  clergy, 
sit  in  the  convocation  ;  nor  persons  at- 
>f  treason,  or  felony,  for  they  are  unfit 
f  where.  3.  That  sherlfis  of  counties, 
^rs  and  bai litis  of  boroughs,  are  not 
a  their  respective  jurisdictions,  as  be- 
Titng  officers  ;  but  that  sheriffs  of  one 
re  digible  to  be  knights  of  another. 
» in  strictness,  all  members  ought  to 
tn  inhabitants  of  the  places  for  which 
chosen  ;  but  this,  having  been  long 
ed,  was  at  length  entirely  repealed  by 


Statute  14  Geo.  III.  c.  5  A.    5.  That  no  persona 
concerned  in  the  management  of  any  unties  or 
taxes  created  since  ir)9.>,  except  the  commis- 
sioners of  .the  treasury,  nor  any  of  the  officers 
following,  (viz.  commissioners  of  prizes,  trans- 
ports, sick  and  wounded,  wine-licencer),  navy, 
and  victualling;     secretaries  or    receivers    of 
prizes;  comptrollers    of    the  army-accomits ; 
agents  for  regiments;  governors  of  plantations, 
and   their  deputies  ;    officers  of  Alinorca  or 
Gibraltar ;  officers  of  the  excise  and  customs  ; 
clerks  or  deputies  in  the  several  offices  of  the 
treasury,  exchequer,  navy,  victualling,  admi- 
ralty, |iay  of  the  army  or  navy,  secretaries  of 
state,    salt,    stamps,    apfieals,    wine-licenrcM, 
hackney-coaches,  hawkers,  and  pedlars),  nor 
any  persons  that  hold  any  new  office  under  the 
crown  created  since  1703,  are  capable  of  being 
elected   or  sitting  as   members,     (i.  That  no 
person  having  a  pension  tinder  the  crown  dur- 
ing pleasure,  or  tor  any  term  of  years,  is  capa- 
ble of  being  elected  or  sitting.     7.  That  if  any 
member  accepts  an  office  under  the  crown,  ex- 
cept an  officer  in  the  army  or  navy  accepting 
a  new  commission,  his  seat  is  void  ;  but  sucn 
member  is  capable  of  being  re-elected.     8.  Thut 
all  knights  otthe  shire  shall  be  actual  knights, 
or  such  notable  csqtiires  and  gentlemen  as  jiave 
estates  sufficient  to  be  knights,  and  by  no  menus 
of  the  degree  of  yeomen.     This  is  reduced  to  i 
still  (greater  certainty  by  ordaining,     Q.  That 
every  knight  of  a  shire  shall  have  a  clear  esiate 
of  freehold  or  copyhold  to  the  value  of  6ih)(. 
\H'T  annum,  and  every  citizen  and  burgess  to 
the  value  of  30()/. :  except  the  eldest  sons  of 
|)eers  and  of  |)ersons  qualihed  to  be  knights  of 
shires,  and  except  the  members  for  the  t\\  o  uni- 
versities;   which  somewhat  balances  the  as- 
cendant which  the  boroughs  have  gained  over 
the  counties  by  obliging;  the  trading  interest  to 
make  choice  of  landed  men  :  and  of  ihisqualiti- 
cition  the  meinlicr  must  make  oath,  and  give 
in  the  |>articuhirs  in  writing,  at  the  time  ot  his 
taking  his  seat,     liut,  subject  to  these  standing 
restrictions  and  disqualifications,  every  subject 
of  the  realm  is    eligible  of  common   right : 
though  there  are  in.itances  wherein  persons  in 
particular  circumstances    have    forfeited    that 
commcm  right,  and  have  been  declared  ineligi- 
ble for  that  parliament,  by  a  vole  of  the  house 
of  commons ;  or  for  ever,  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature.     But  it  was  an   unconstitutional 
prohibition,  which  was  grounded  on  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  house  of  lomi,  and  inserteil  in  the 
king's  writs,  for  the  parliament  holden  at  Co- 
ventry, 6  Hen.  IV.  that  no  apprentice  or  other 
man  of  the  law  should  be  elected  a  knight  for 
the  shire  therein  :  in  retuni  for  which,  onr 
law-books  and  historians  havt  branded   this 
parliament  with  the  name  of  parliamenlum 
indoctum,  or  the  lack-learning  parliament ;  and 
sir  Edward  Coke  obser\es  with  some  splei  ii, 
that  there  was  never  a  good  law  made  thereat. 
3.  The  third  point,  regarding  elections,  is 
the  method  of  proceeding  therein.    This  is 
also  regulated  by  the  law  of  parliament,  and 
various  sUtutes  ;  all  which  we  shall  blend  to- 
gether, and  extract  out  of  them  a  summary  av- 

is 
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count  of  ihe  mclhod  of  proceeding  to  elec- 
tions. 

A(  uyin  a^  the  parliament  ii  summnned,  ihe 
lord  ehiiifcllor  (ar  if  a  vacancy  ha»|iens  during 
ihe  tilling  of  parliameni.  the  speaker,  by  order 
of  the  house,  and  nilhoat  luch  order  ifa  la- 
caocy  happen!  bj  death  in  the  lime  of  the  re- 
CMi  for  upwards  of  80  days)  sends  hi<  wannnt 
to  the  clerk  of  the  crown  in  chancery ;  who 
iharciipon  issues  ouiwrils  to  the  sheriffoferery 
count*  fur  (he  election  of  all  the  ineniben  to 
ser re  for  that  county,  and  CTcry  city  and  borough 
ibereiu.  Within  three  days  after  the  rccccpt 
of  this  U'rii,  ilie  sheriff  is  tu  send  his  precept, 
under  h'n  3cal,  to  the  proper  returning  oHiceri 
of  the  cities  and  boroughs,  coniuiandiiig  ihein 
to  elect  their  membert  j  and  the  laid  returning 
rfiicen  are  to  proceed  to  election  wlihio  dght 
days  from  the  receiptor  the  precept,  giving  faur 
days  notice  of  the  tame ;  and  to  return  the  )>eT- 
sons  chosen,  together  niih  the  precept,  to  the 

But  elections  of  knights  of  the  shire  miiat 
be  proceeded  to  by  the  sheriffs  themselves  in  per- 
«on,  at  Ihe  neit  couniy-couri  that  shall  happen 
after  the  delirety  of  ihe  writ.  The  county- 
(;ourt  is  a  ctiurt  held  every  munih  or  ofteiier  by 
the  sheriff,  intended  to  iry  lilile  causes  not  ex- 
ceeding the  value  of  40i.  in  what  part  of  the 
county  he  pleases  to  apnoitit  fut  that  purpose  : 
but  for  the  election  of  knights  of  the  shire,  it 
mtiat  be  held  at  the  most  usual  place.  I  f  the 
county-couit  falls  upon  the  day  of  delivering 
the  writ,  or  within  six  days  after,  the  shcrin 
may  adjourn  the  court  and  eleciion  to  some 
other  contenienttime,  not  longer  than  )G  days, 
DOr  shorter  than  10 ;  hut  lie  cannot  alter  t'he 
place,  without  theconstnt  of  all  the  candidates : 
aiiil.inalliuch  cases,  10  dats  public  notice  must 
be  given  of  the  lime  and  place  •>(  the  election. 

And,  as  it  is  essential  lo  the  very  being  of 
parliameni  that  elections  should  be  absoluicly 
free,  therefore  all  undue  influences  uiion  the 
electors  are  illegal,  and  strongly  ptohibited. 
For  Mi.  Locke  ranks  it  ainong  those  breaches 
of  tru:i  in  the  executive  niagistralc,  which,  ac- 
cording  to  his  nniiona,  amount  to  a  dissaliition 
oFlhe  gOTernmenl,  "  if  he  employs  the  force, 
treasure,  and  offices  of  the  society  to  corrupt 
the  representatives,  or  openly  to  pre-engaee  the 
electors,  and  prescribe  what  manner  of  per- 
sons shall  be  chosen  :  For  thus  to  rcEulaic  can- 
didates and  electors,  and  new-model  the  ways 
of  election,  what  is  it  (says  he)  but  to  cut  up 
the  goTcniment  by  the  roots,  and  poison  the 
very  fountain  of  public  security!"  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  time  and  place  of  election, 
either  in  couulies  or  boroughs,  are  fixed,  all 
soldiers  quartered  in  the  place  are  to  remove,  at 
least  one  day  before  the  election,  to  the  distance 
of  two  miles  or  more;  and  not  to  return  till  one 
day  afier  the  poll  is  ended.  Riots  likewise  have 
been  frequently  determined  to  make  an  election 
void.  By  vote  also  of  the  house  of  commons, 
lo  whom  alone  lielongs  the  power  of  determin- 
ing contested  elections,  no  lord  of  narliament, 
or  lord  lieutenant  of  a  county,  haiB  any  right 
to  interfere  Inlheeleclionof  commoners":  and. 


by  statute,  the  lord  warden  of  tbe  cioaoft-fM 
shall  not  recommend  any  atemlMrs  iboc  U 
ahy  officer  of  the  excise,  customs,  stlBflk* 
certain  other  branches  of  the  revenue,  pra^n 
to  iolermeddlc  in  eltctions,  by  perviudidg  i^ 
voter  or  dissuading  him,  he  forfeit*  H)Ol,laia 
disabled  to  hold  any  otBcc.  See  an  intemna 
little  pjamphlet  by  Edward  lUndal).  esq.  « 
Cambridae,  entitled.  Freedom  ofHIeccianAs 
Law  of  Ine  l^nd. 

Thus  ore  the  electors  of  one  brsneh  otil* 
legislature  secured  from  any  undue  iniia™a 
from  dither  of  the  other  two,  and  from  at!  tt 
tcrnal  violence  und  compulsion.  But  I  he  pis' 
est  danger  is  that  in  which  them«rlve»  c(b«p 
rate,  by  the  infamous  practice  of  briberjsil 
corruption.  To  prevent  which  It  is  aaoA 
that  no  candidate  shall,  after  thv  date  (g««% 
called  the  fri/e)  of  Ihe  writs,  or  after  the  fi- 
cancy,  give  any  money  or  enwrtainmcRI  uht 
electors,  or  promise  to  give  any,  either  to  ni- 
ticular  jiersoni,  or  lolhe  place  in  Ernml.a 
order  to  hit  being  elected  ;  on  paitiufbeiBgi*- 
capable  lo  terve  for  ihalplace  iu  parltaniNI 
And  if  any  money,  gifi.oibce,  cmtiloytiMai,* 
reward  be  given,  or  promised  w  be  given,* 
any  voter,  ai  any  time,  in  otiler  to  icSMWi 
hiui  lo  give  or  withhold  his  vote,  as  well  It 
that  lakes  at  he  that  offers  such  bribe  felb 
5D0f.  and  is  for  ever  disabled  from  voiingad 
holrling  any  office  in  any  corporation ;  mlai 
before  conviction,  he  will  ili«c«vei  sonw  Ofkd 
olTender  of  ihc  same  kind,  anil  then  he  is  i^ 
demniiicd  for  his  own  offence.  The  finiik 
stance  that  occurs  of  election  bribfry,  wtSB 
eatly  as  13  Elii.  wheu  one  Thotrus  Ltajt 
(bein^u  simple  man,  and  of^mall  captint 
serve  in  parliament)  acknowlcOged  thai  hcW 
given  the  returning  officer  anil  olhen  of  iht 
ifjoroiifih  for  which  he  was  chosen  four  founi 
lo  lie  returned  member,  and  was  fur  thai  pn- 
miiiin  clecleil.  But  for  thii  offence  thebonw^ 
wa:  amerced,  the  member  vt-as  reaiortd,  m 
tile  officer  fined  and  imprisoned.  But  at  lib 
practice  hath  since  taken  much  deeper  and bhi 
universal  root,  it  hath  ocrasionnl  ihe  reaku^rf 
these  u'holasnmc  slatutcii;  lo  complelt  ikt 
cfHcacy  of  which,  there  is  nothina  wanting kai 
resolution  and  inicgrily  lo  put  them  in  via 
execution. 

Undue  influence  being  thus  guarded  MUM. 
the  election  is  lo  be  proceeded  to  on  UnAf 
appointed  ;  the  sheriff  or  other  retutmogoCM 
first  taking  an  oath  aeainst  bribenr,  and  for  Ar 
due  execution  of  hfi  ofRcc.  The  casdiAM 
likewise,  if  reauired.  must  sweat  to  ihotfiA 
fication,  and  the  electon  in  counties  la  Aifet; 
and  Ihe  electors  both  in  counties  and  txtnu^ 
ate  also  compellable  to  take  the  oath  ofaljaD- 
lion,  and  ihat  against  bribery  and  et  '' 
And  it  might  not  be  amiss,  if  the 
elected  were  bound  lo  take  the  Uitct 
well  as  Ihe  former ;  which,  in  all 
would  be  much  more  effectual  than 
ing  it  only  lo  the  electors. 

The  election  being  closed,  t)ie  rvimi 
officer  in  boroughs  reiurni  his  inectpi  tu 
sheriff,  wiib  the  person*  elected  by  th<  i 
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ind  the  sheriff  returns  the  whole,  to-  tribute  the  institution  of  it  to  pope  Gregory  V. 

ith  the  writ  for  the  county  and  the  and  the  emperor  Oiho  III.  in  the  tenth  cen- 

elected  thereupon,  to  the  clerk  of  tne  tury  ;  of  which  opinion  are  the  generality  of 

I  chancery ;  before  the  day  of  meeting,  historians,  and  particularly  the  canonists :  how« 

new  parliament,  or  within  14  days  Cfer,  the  number  of  electors  was  unsettled,  at 

election,  if  it  be  an  occasional  va-  least  till  the  thirteenth  century.      In   1356 

nd  this  under  penalty  of  ^00/.     If  the  Charles  IV.  by  the   golden  bull,  fixed   the 

>es  not  return  such  knights  only  as  are  number  of  electors  at    se?en,  three   ecclesi* 

ted,  he  forfeits,  by  the  old  statutes  of  astics,  via.  the  archbishops  of  Mentz,  Treves, 

I.  100/.;  and  the  returning  oflBcer  in  and   Cologjne;    and  four   seculars,    viz.    the 

t,  for  a  like  false  return,  40/. ;  and  they  king  of  Bohemia,  count  palatine  of  the  Uhine, 

cf  liable  io  an  action,  in  which  double  duke  of  Saxony,   and   marquis  of  Branden- 

shall  be  recovered,  by  the  later  statutes  burg.     In  1(>48,  this  order  was  changed,  the 

William :   and  any  person  bribing  the  duke  of  Bavaria  being  put  in  the  place  of 

;:  officer  shall  also  forfeit  300/.     But  the  count  palatine,  who,  having  accepted  the 

ibers  returned  by  him  are  the  sitting  crown  of  Bohemia,  was  outlawed  by  the  eni- 

I,  until  the  house  of  commons,  unon  peror ;  but  being  at  length  restored,  an  eighth 

shall  adjudge  the  return  to  be  false  electorate  was  erected  for  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 

al.    The  form  and  manner  of  pro-  In "1699,  a  ninth  electorate  was  created  by  the 

upon  such  petition  are  now  regulated  emperor  Leopold,  in  favour  of  the  duke  of 

e  10  Geo.  III.  c.  \6.  (amended  by  1 1  Hanover,  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg. 
\.  c.  42.  and   made  perpetual  by  14        There  are  now,  or  at  least  were  a  short  time 

.  c.  1^.),  which  directs  the  method  of  since,  ten  electors,  viz.  the  king  or  elector  of 

by  lot  a  select  committee  of  15  mem-  Bohemia  ;  the  elector  of  Bavana,  now  a  king 

o  are  sworn  well  and  truly  to  try  the  also ;   the  elector  of  Saxony  ;  the  elector  of 

d  a  true  judgment  to  give,  according  Brandenburg  (king  of  Prussia);  the  elector  of 

idence.  Hanover;  the  elector  arch- chancel  lor  of  the  em* 

TiON  OP  Scots  PCBRS.  See  Lords,  pire,  whose  residence  is  at  Riiisbon;  the  elector 

TiON  is  also  the  state  of  a  person  who  of  Saluburgh  ;  the  elector  of  Baden ;  the  elector 

his  own  free  %vill,  to  take  or  do  either  now  king  of  Wurtemburg ;  and  the  elector  of 

g  or  another,  which  he  pleases.     See  Hesse.    We  cannot  enter  into  the  changes  that 

r.  have  been  produced  and  still  are  producing  by 

r  ION,  in  theology,  signifies  the  choice  the  present  war.     The  object  of  Eiona parte  has 

jod  of  his  good  pleasure   makes   of  been  to  annihilate  the  high  office  of  emperor  of 

r  men,  for  the  objects  of  mercy  and  the  Romans,  and  to  make  himself  acknowledjc- 

ed  as  protector  of  the  Rhenish  confederacy  in 

mONS,or  Clio  ICE,  in  mathematics,  its  stead. 

be  several  different  ways  of  taking  any        ELECTORAL,  a.  (from  elector.)     Having 

of  things  proposed,  either  separately,  the  ^^ifpijyjf  ^*^  elector, 
mbined  in  pairs,  in  threes,  in  fours,        ELt/CTORATE.  1.  (from  electer,)   The 

*t  as  to  the  order,  but  only  as  to  the  territory  of  an  elector  {Addison). 
and  variety  of  them.    Thus,  of  the        EI-£'CTRE.  t.  (Wec/mm,  Lat.)  I.  Amber; 

h,  c,  d,  e,  &c.  the  elections  of  which,  having  the  Quality  when  warmed  by 

g  are  (a,)  1  =8  *  -  1 ,  friction  of  attracting  bodies,  gave  to  one  species 

gs  are  (a,  b,  ab)  3»2*'^\,  of  attraction  the  name  of  electricity,  and  to  tbo 

ngs  are  (a,  £,  c,  ak,  ac,  be,  ahc)  7  =  bodies  that  to  attract  the  epithet  electric,     2 

c. ;  and  of  any  number,  n,  all  the  elec-  A  mixed  metal  {Bacon\ 
«■-! ;  that  is,  1  less  than  the  power        ELE'CTRICAL.    Ele'ctric.    a.    (from 

ite  exponent  is  n,  the  number  ofsingle  electrum.    See  Elbctrb.)  1.  Attractive  with. 

0  be  chosen,  either  separately  or  in  out  nuignetism  ;  attractive  by  a  peculiar  pro- 
tion.  pcrty,  supposed  once  to  belong  chiefly  to  amber 
TTIVE.  fl.  (from  elect.)  1.  Regulated  ( Nrw/.).*.  Produced  by  an  electric  body  (Bro.). 
▼ed  by  choice  {Bacon),  2.  Exerting  Elbctbic,  in  physics,  is  a  term  applied 
!r  of  choice  {Grew).  to  those  tubstaaces,  m  which  the  electric  fluid  can 
TIYB    ATTRACT  loir,   in    chcmistry.  be  excited,  and  acciunuUted,  without  transmitting 

1  MITT.  it;  and  which  are  therefore  called  mn-condueiort. 
CTIVELY.  ad.  By  choice ;  with  pre-  They  are  aUo  called  origknoL  elccCncs,  and  eUctrici 
>f  one  to  another  (Gretr).  per  »e.  .     .^ 

nX)R,  B  person  who  has  a  right  to        T^*  word  is  derived  ffoo  ^^^^^^  f »« 

choose  another  to  an  office,  honour,  of  the  mcnt  observable  non-cond^^ 

^^.^^^  .       ..     II  I   . '  c  ckMM%  alto  lielonir  Ktaas,  and  all  Titrmcations,  even 

tJtor  IS  particularly,  and  by  way  of  ^"^^Ji,      all  pricioi.  .tones,  of  which  thi  most 

e,  appliijd  to  those   princea   of  Ger-  J^„^        »t  are  the  b«t;  all  resins,  and  ret\nous 

whom  lies  the  nght  of  electme  the  compotitioiw ;    also   •ulphur,   baked   wood,    all 

}  beinff  all  sovereign  princes,  and  the  bituminous  substances,  wax,  silk,  coiton,  all  dry 

I  members  of  the  empire.      The  elcc-  animal  ^ubstanco%  as  feathers,  wool,  hair,  S^^.; 

lege,  consisting  of  all  the  electors  of  aUo  |)a|M:r,  white  sugar,  and  sugar-candy  ;  WY^, 

ire,  b  the  most  illustrious  and  august  wisf  air,  oils,  chocolate,  calces  of  metals  and  lemi- 

Earopc.    BeHarmineand  Baroniusat-  mctai»,  the  asbts  o(  auimal  and  vr.»elaUe  ^^ub- 
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I,  all  illy  vfgeUble  tub-  "<^  tiii><'  of  llieir  diti'harGe;  and  paiiiiolirijidl 

icb  the  hirdtst  are  Hie  ^  nonttruclcd  of  ttie  lliinuer  slut,  rbicb  bo 
I>ible   of    rer^civing   a    greater    iihsije   Iha*  Ut 

ricB,  and  iilan  af  >hi<-|cer,     In   onlcr   to  avuiil   t)ni   iDC<invr(«B. 

}  the  order  or  Mr,  Naiiiie  never  discbarg^  a  baltrrj  Ibnufha 

'■  column   with  gool  ooniliiclur,  unlrti  the  cin-nil  br  nI  loiltn 

lhu«  glaft   ii  a  '*«!  long  i  but  tlin  leuglh  of  the  rircBit.  tllWHb  ■ 

mbra  pprfKi't  cleplric  llian  Smber,  and  riAiI  ii  a  may  piewrvHihF  battery,  pro  port  i<-inM)>  nokiw 

better  conducloc  than  silver.  the  force  of  the  thoe]L.  Care  thoiM  alio  bt  ate 

l<,tCT1.TC..  ■      COVDfCTORl.  '""  "^Jlf;'"  '""  "'^V  "^  "."'""7  ".'* 'J*>"* 

OUm  of  M  li<>i.l>.  Ail  the  uielar,   in  Ihe  """,  •'^^■^'^  "t  a  ..ngle  jar.  after  «-  *«l-ir. 

AH   predoo.  -to,,.,,.   Ihe  follo-ing  order  .  hofore  U^  dufhflrgmg  rod  be  r.H«.UjU,  .ppW 

mcl   i,in,p.„ul   i|,e  GoW;,dvf,;,datin»;  *""•«")«  i  «ll>e.eBf<.eT.llyn.«a.nArf.«!« 

beH  lirois-  iron*    tin'  •"  "'^  chMjc,  Which  i».»OBi6tiBM»  rery  (Mn»i*i- 

AmUr.  niiiek^iiverj'uad.'  ""l'^     Thi.  re«d«nm  i.   occaaionrt  bj  itart.- 

Sulphur.  Tlie Wmi-mcul..  !""V'  "''!'•!'  •'^,''"  *''V"'  "  *>•«"?; "  *** 

All  retintmi  sulnnnce^.  Melallir  ores.  '"P-  '?'"''•  "»elf »,''«'  thenncoaWd  «uft«o(  * 

W«i  of  ftll  kin<li.  Charcoal.  E""".  n™'  Ihe  ooatmR ;   thii  *ill  not  b»  imimit 

Silk  and  cotton.  Thelluid.oflheBninia[  <^  at  first,  hnr  gradually  retoni.  H>  Ut  M*U 

Urjexlemal  animal  lub-         body,  after  Ihe.r  fintd.stharfe.      An  laterMlafanuM 

naocej,  a.  fcalhet.,  Wale r.  especially  lall  "'^  '■"pro.emeuts   m   electiical    h«tteHe«,wW. 

wool,  and  hair,  -aler.    and     other  me'l"^  "'  fugmetilinf  lhe,r  pom-r.  *^.  aapro 

Paper  fluidi  excentoil  by  Mr.  Cuthherlson,  may  be  »*eii  in  NUbaln]^ 

Loaf  .up,r.  Ice,  «n™.  '  I""""".  ™'-  «■  P-  ^^S.  4lo. 

Air»hcndiy.  Moti9iiline.iib.toncPs.  ,    ELFcrmcAi,  ooiiBiEn,  no  >n.ir.uti»tii  .mroW 

Oil.  and  m'lallic  oxiJfs.  Earthy   tubilances.  ''?  >«.'■  Bennet^  for  aecuoiulaling   -Iwlni-j  W 

A.het  of  animal  and  vcge.  Smoke,     iteam,     and  ''""'-'inB-     »  coiiHsled    of   Ihree  meUllir  pWn. 

table  subitaiicei  even  a  vacdiini  capable  of  being  applied  to  each  other  "ifi  ttn 

Most  hard  >toiie>. '  '  ","  ™^'^'  >""   P"'e»l«l   from   eoniaci   m  1^. 

Substanccf  oC  Ihii  kind  miiy  lie  cicited,  so  as  in  insnlnting  handles  at  tbe  tide,  and  niiy  Itt  (iromW 
cSbibit  the  cleclrit  apjienrances  of  attiartinf  and  into  actual  colUart  edgewise.  The' appli^alui 
teiielllng  light  bodies,  emitting  a  ipark  til  light,    of  this   instrunwut  ia  tonieDhat  iMliuai;  a4  x 

ntiended  with   a  snapping   iioiie,  and   yielding   a  i*  Eobject  to  (RrioiH  frnpnCMeifanl.     T1>r  fmam 

current  of  air,  the  Kiisation  of  H'liich  nsemblca  uf  aceiimulating  eleUricily  by  doubling  n  • 

that  of  a  tpidcr*a  web  drawn  over  the  tace,  kc.  vented  by  Lichtenbt^  and  Ktiiicocl,  tai  gmB' 

and  a  Hncll  like  that  of  photphotitp ;  and  thus  ex-  imprnvcd  hy   Denoett   in   Kitt  doubler.     la  1^ 

riling  may  be  either  hy  friction,  or  by  heating  Dr.  Danvtn  conalrucled  a  macliiiio  (i»  ptrlanan 

and  cuoting,  or  by  melting,  and  pouring  one  melt,  (he  process,  not  entirely  by  ttie  hao4,  •<  Mm- 

rd  subnance  into  another.  fore,  but  in  pari  mechaiiieally.      In  UBK,  Ml.  W. 

The  term  i*  peculiarly  applied  le  the  eleclrie,  Nicholaon  made  anin«truiiMnthT«)ikl»tbr  wMb 

viz,  the  globe,  or  cylindor,  Itc.  t)ftd  in  electrical  net  is  redueed  to  the  noiplc  titrning  of  a  aiaA 

tiMChineE,  Id  collect  tbe  elrcttical  matter  by  ruh-  Thi«  iuvcnlion  Mr.  NiiTholsnn  has  deiu-ribed  umte 

Ung  it.  till.'  B[.ipn)piiati!  name  of  the 

Elictricil     tppittrus,    consists    of   gla's         Rtu^iiiig  dautlrr;   it  consisla   of  tbe   falioiinl 

tii1)ea,  about  three  feet   long,  and  an   inch   and   a  pnils.   Tuo  hi>d  plates  of  brau,  A  and  f ,  (fi^^- 

half  in  diameter,  one  of  which  aboatd  he  closed  at  PI,  i^.)  are  separately  ianulatcd   aud  dispoM  a 

cine  cud,  and   (urnjabed  al  the  oQier  end  with   a  the  same  plane,  so  thai  a  icv<j|tiDi  plale  B  oiT 

brass   cap  and   slup-cock.  to  rarefy  or  condense  past  very  near  them,  wilhooi  tuucbiug.      Ear*  a' 

Ibe  iarlosed  air ;  ilicks  of  sealing  wax,  or  tnbci  theso  platri  ii  two  inches   in   diameier  ;  and  Itin 

of  rough  glatb,  or  glass  tubti  covered   with  sent-  hate  adjusting  pieces  behind,  which«*rve  lo  ptao 

ing-wai,  or  cylinders  of   huked  wood  for  prodiic-  Iheni  accurately  in  Ihe  required  position.     D  at 

ing  the  negative  eleclricily;  with  projicr  rubbers,  bra i  bull,  like»isr  of  two    iaalies  diaoKter,  bit 

as  black  oiled  iilk.  with  amalgam  upon  it  for  the  on  the  ealremity  of  an  axit  tliai  carries  the  plali 

former,  and  toft  new  flannel,  or  hare  skins,  or  cat  II.     Besides  ibe  mure  essential  purpnte  this  bill  d 

akinn,  tannol   with  the  hair   on,  for  the   latter;  iniended   lo   aiitwar,  it  in  » loaded  intluM » x* 

toaled  jars,  or  plates  of   glass,  either  single,  or  side,  that   it  lerves   as  a  c«uaUr|wlH  wfce  rr- 

combined    in   a    hntlrry.   for  acciiaiulating   elec-  vulting  plute.  and  enablei  the  axis   to  rtttaiasl 

tricilyi   nielnl  rods,  ai  dischargen;  an  electrical  rest  in  any  position.     The  other  pari s  may  biAt 

machine;    elect romelen,    and    insulated    stouli,  linct'y  seen  in  fig.   8.     The  ahaded  parts  trpif- 

supported  by  pillars  of  gloss,  covered  with  teal-  sent  meul,  and    the   while    repmeni   (araitli' 

ing-wax,  or  baked  wood,  vaiai>hed  or   boiled   in  glass.    QN   is  a  brast  aiis,   paisliig  ibnHvb  tM 

t>n>e«I-oil,     Sec    Battery,   ConduCTOHi,   Dii-  piece  M,  which  last  suitaius  the  plalei  A  a^  C 

CHJBOIR,  Lavnm  ruiaL,  fcc.  Al  one  extremity  is  the  ball  D  alnrady  OKntiiiaet; 

Electrical  bsttixv,  (nosistt  ofa  targe  num-  and  tbe  other  ii  prolonged  by  the  addilioa  if  ■ 

bcr  of  coated  jar;,  placedoear  each  other  in  a  eon-  glass   stick,  which  sustains  the  handle  L  ind  Ur 

I e mem  manner.     These  b«ing  cbarged.ur  elcclri-  piice   GH   separately  insulated.     E,  F.  an  pu 

fed,  and   connected    with   MCh  other,  are  then  rising  otil  uf  the  fiied  plates  A  and  C,  at  anrtfai 

suddenly  exploded  or  discUaited,  with  a  prodigi-  distances  from  the  axis.    Thecrosi  piei*  CH,iaJ 

uus  effect.     See  B«TTIAt,  tbe  piece  K,  lie  in  one  plane,  and  have  tbeit<«<> 

We  shall  bert    hint   at   two   or  three  circum-  armed  with  small  pieces  of  birpiichard^te.tM 

stances,  which  should  be  attended  to  by  those  who  they  may  perfectly  touch  the  pins  E,  P.  innftv 

iiiakt^  experiments  willi  etectrical  batteries.      'Ilic  puinlsof  il.e  revolution.     There  is  litevii'  *fa 

jai's  uf  a  lii;je  battery  arc  liabli;  tu  be  bfokcu   at  1,  lu  tin;  piecu   M.   which  iutvrcepls  a  soall  •'" 
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ELECTRICAL. 

Cfslin^   from  the  revolvinr  |>late  B.    The  has  the  iocoovenieocy  of  brioffiog  the  platen  to* 

iiing  wirei  are  so  adiuttcd  by  teodiog,  that  wards  each  other  edgewise,  which  will  bring  on 

1  ihe  reTol%ing  plate  B  is  immediatdj  oppo-  •  spark  or  communicacion  sooner  than  nay  he 

he  fixed  olate  A,  the  cross-piece  OH  coooects  deurcd ;  but  this  if  no  inconvrnieoce  whatever  in 

wo  6zed  plates,  at  the  same  time  that  the  any  philosophical  research ;  bt'cause,  before  this 

and  pin  at  1,  form  a  communicatiun  between  happens,  the  electricity  has  become  very  dis> 

vTolving  plate  and  the  ball.    On  the  other  dngnishabie  as  to  its  kind,  and  the  degree  of  miiU 

,  when  the  revolving  plate  is  immediately  tipiucation  is  little  more  than  ao  amusement.  The 

•*ite  the  fixed  plate  C\  the  ball  becomes  con-  tfMirk  may  even  serve  to  give  an  indication  of  the 

:d  with  ihi»  last  plate,  by  the  touching  of  the  original  inteuiity,  by  means  of  the  number  uf 

i  K  against  F ;  the  two  plates,  A  and  B,  hav-  turns  necessary  for  producing  it.  If  the  tine  wires 

hen  no  conncctioo  wuh  any  part  of  ihe  a|>-  which  form  the  alternate  connections  in  so  ioge- 

:us.     lo  every  other  p'>sition  the  three  platers  nious  a  manner  could  be  tipped  with  little  balls 

the  ball  will  be  perfectly  unconnected  with  to  prevent  the  dis^patioo,  it  would  be  a  great  im* 

other.  provement  indeed.   An  alternate  motion,  like  (hat 

le  action  of  this  instrument  is  thus  explained,  of  a  pump  handle,  might  be  adopted  with  advan- 

fr.  Nicholson:  When  the  plates  A  and  Bare  Uge.    This  would  allow  the  plates  to  approach 

»<>ite  each  other,  two  fixed  plates  A  and  C  each  other  face  to  face,  and  admit  a  greater  mttl- 

be  considered  as  one  mass;  and  the  revulving  tiplicaiion.  If  thought  necessary. 

B,  together  with  the  ball  D,  will  constitute        ELccraic  rmio,  a  line,  rare  fluid,  which  is 

ber  mas ».  All  the  experioients  yet  made  con-  supped  to  iaue  from  and  surround  electrical 

0  prove,  that  these  two  masses' will  not  pos-  bcMiies.     See  Glectbicity. 

the  same  ( Icctric  state;  but  tliat,  with  respect         Klxctrical  kite  wascontrived  by  Dr.  Fiank- 

ich  other,  their  electricities  will  be  plus  and  Tin,  to  verify  his  hypothesis  of  the  identity  uf 

II.    1'he>e  stares  would  be  simple  and  with-  electricity  and  lightning.     It  consisted  of  a  largo, 

my  compensation,  if  the  masses  were  remote  thin,  silk  handkerchief,  extended  and  fastened  at 

>  each  other  ;  but  a«  that  is  not  the  case,  a  part  the  four  corners  to  two  slight  strips  of  cedar,  mod 

le  redundant  electricity  will  take  the  form  of  accommodated  with  a  tail,  loop,  and  string,  so  as 

arge  in  the  opposed  plates  A  and  B.     From  to  rise  in  the  air  like  those  of  paper.    To  the  top 

r  experiments  it  has  been  found  that  the  effect  of  the  upright  stick  of  the  cross  a  very  sharp 

be  compensation  on  plates  opposed  to  each  pointed  wire  was  fixed,  rising  a  foot  or  more 

r,  at  the  distance  of  ooe-furtieth  part  of  an  above  the  wood ;  and  to  the  end  of  the  twine, 

.  is  such  that  they  require,  to  produce  a  given  next  the  hand,  a  silk  riband  was  tied.    From  a 

isity,  at  least   100  times  the  qusntity  of  elec-  key  suspended  at  the  union  of  the  twine  and  silk, 

y  that  would  have  produced  it  in  either,  wbeo  the  kite  is  raised  during  a  thunder-storm,  a 

Y  2nd  apart.    The  redundant  electricities  in  phial  may  be  charged,  and  electric  lire  collected, 

ia>sc!»  under  consiJeration  will,  therefore,  be  as  is  usually  done  by  means  of  a  rubbed  glass 

Lially  distributed  :  the  plate  A  will  have  about  tube,  or  globe.     Fhil.  Trans,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  66  j,  or 

rts,  and  the  p  ate  C  only  1  ;  and  for  the  same  Franklin's  Letters,  p.  Ill,  U^ 
n,  the  revolving  plate  B  will  have  99  parts        Kitet  made  of  |>apcr,  covered  with  varnish,  or 

e  opposite  electncity,  and  the  ball  D  only  1 .  with  well  boiled  linseed-oil,  in  order  to  preserve 

rotation,  by  destroying  the  contact.*,  pre-  them  from  the  rain,  with  a  stick  and  cane  bow, 

s  this  unequal  distribution,  and  carries  B  like  thoK  of  schoolboys,  will  answer! he  purpose 

A  to  C,  at  the  same  time  that  the  tail  K  con-  extremely  well,  and  are  very  useful  in  dctermiiv- 

the  hall  with  the  plate  C.     In  this  situation,  iog  the  electricity  cf  the  atmosplure.     6ce  Cos* 

lectricity  in  B  acts  upon  that  in  C,  aud  pro-  ouctok. 

•  the  contrary  ktate,  by  virtue  of  the  com-        Elictiical  machine, isapart  of  thcelcirtricjl 

Cation  between  C  and  the  bill ;  which  last  apparatus,  contrived  lor  collecting  a  gnat  quaii- 

therefore,  acquire  an  electricity  of  the  same  tity  of  electricity,  and  eihibiting  it^  effects  in  a 

with  that  of  the  revolving  plate.     But  the  very  sensible  manner.    It  consists  of  the  electric, 

on  again  destroys  the  conuct,  and  restores  the  moving  engine,  the  rubber,  and  the  prime 

iu  first  situation  opposite  A.     Here,  if  we  conductor.    In  the  early  state  of  this  science,  fur 

1  to  the  eflfect  or  the  whole  revolution,  we  the  electric  was  ustd  sealing-wax,  sulphur,  or 
find  that  the  electric  states  of  the  respective  rough  glass  ;  bot^  since  the  method  of  insulating 
a  have  been  greatl)r  increased:  for  the  99  the  rubber,  and  so  producing  negative  electricity, 

in  A  and  in  B  remain,  and  the  one  part  of  was  introduced,  smooth  glass  has  been  used,  i  ne 

icity  in  C  has  been  increased  so  as  nearly  to  form  is  commonly  either  that  of  a  j:lohe,  or  of  a 

eosate  99  parts  of  the  opposite  electricity  in  cylinder.     Each  figure  has  its  advaniage>.  and  its 

volving  plate  B,  while  the  communication  inconveniences.    Dr.  Van  Marum,  a  late  German 

>ced  an  equal  mutation  in  the  electricity  of  writer,  has  constructed  a  inachine,  in  which  gum- 

UL    A  second  rotation  will,  of  course,  pro-  lac,  in  the  form  of  a  disc,  is  used  as  an  electr  c  in- 

a  proportional  augmentation  of  these  in-  stead  of  glass ;  which  has  the  effect  uf  det)ending 

^  quantities;  and  a  continuance  of  turning  very  little  on  the  temperature  of  the  air  ;  describ- 

CKm  bring  the  intensities  to  their  maximum,  ed  in  his  Verhandeling  oyer  bet   Klcctrtceeren, 

^  is  limited  by  an  explosion  between  the  &c.  or  a  Treatise  concerning  the  method  ot  elec- 

If  one  of  the  parts  be  connected  with  an  trifying.    Groningen»  177(1.     But  he  has  since 

ometcr,  more  especially  that  of   Bennet,  procured  tome  others  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Cuth- 

cffects  will  be  very  clearly  seen.  The  s|>ark  bertsoo,  a  very  ingenious  artist,  of  large  discs,  ur 

^ly  produced  bv  a  number  of  turns  between  round  plates  of  gbss :  ooe  of  these  i*  now  placc<l 

d  20,  and  the  electrometer  i.*i  sensibly  acted  in  Teyler's  Museum  at  Harlem,  having  two  of 

by  still  fewer.     (Nicholson's  Journal,  vol.  these  glass  plates,  of  65  inches  diameter,  exciieil, 

96.  4:o.)  on  bo3i  sides  of  them,  by  rubbers  of  waxed  tai- 

4  beautiful  mechanism  of  Mr.  Mch^lsoa's  fcty;  with  which  eUccti  are  produced  that  a.c 
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truly  wloniihiDg  and  irtmendout.  Set  bii  i^c- 
•rription  nf  lliis  machine,  and  iti  cfficts,  pub' 
litbcd  in  410.  al  Ha.l.-m,  1785,  &c. 

Mr.  Nichol  on  hat  alto  gireo  a  deicriplian  of 
thii  machine,  with  plaid,  in  hii  Journal,  vol.  i  p. 
83,  where  be  liktt/it  intlilnies  a  compariiDD  bc- 
iwcea  c'ectriol  macliiDc*  triih  a  cjlinder,  and 
thoie  which  produce  (heir  effect  by  meaoi  of  a 
circutar   plate  of  glatt:  be  coDctudn  thai   Dr. 

JDteiuil]',  and  much  luperior  in  powtr  of  charg- 
ing to  auf  cjrUadrr  machine  whicb  hat  ever  been 


There  hav 


mgm 


a  ihe  ^1 


nachin. 


have  u»ed  multiplTing  wheel),  which  are  easily 
IDroed  by  a  winch  The  comnion  method  it  lo 
fix  a  wheel  grnoied  round  its  circumference  on 
■he  ou"i  r  of  Ihe  frame  of  the  niachinr.  which 
nay  be  lurncd  by  a  winch;  and  on  the  oecl:  oC 
the  globe,  or  cylinder,  to  fli  a  pulley,  wbou  dia- 
meter is  about  a  third  or  (ourifi  pati  of  ihe  dia- 
meter of  the  wheel  i  and  a  iit ing  of  wonted,  or  a 
leathern  attap,  i>  put  over  botli  the  wheel  and  the 
puUey;  go  that  by  turning  the  winch  tbe  electric 
may  make  three  or  four  revulutioni  for  one  revo- 
lutioQ  of  the  wheel.  A)  tbe  itring  relaie<  by  uie, 
it  may  be  proper  to  make  thr  wbeel  moveable 
from  tb:  frame,  lo  that  it  may  be  filed  by 


thodofinrolatingit,  have  been  alre>d]r  deitnbc^ 
Sec  PjiiMi  coNDUCTon. 

To  ibii  general  account  of  clectrinl  machmo. 
weihall  tabjona  deicripciou  of  lome  of  ihepm- 
cipal  now  in  ute,  illuttratcd  by  contipaaduii 
fig..rei. 

Fig.  1,  Plate  d9.  ia  a  pUte-glaia  macbinc,  of  ih< 
tnoat  portable  const  ruction,  wiih  a  double  I.eydn 
phial  made  tquare  to  luit  the  b»e,  which  a- 
twer*  all  the  purpoin  of  meJical  electridlj.  iK 
it  a  wooden  frame  to  vrbich  the  four  mbben  arc 
affiled,  and  by  means  of  icrewi  may  be  made  id 
bear  with  proper  prnture  on  tbe  circulii  glu 
plate  DF ;  ihii  plate  has  a  hole  through  ill  mi' 
die,  to  which  an  aiii  ii  firmly  6ied.  and  til 
turned  by  the  winch  I,;  GG  ii  a  Leyden  phial 
(with  the  collector!  w  fixed  on  the  lop)  gied  in  i 
larger  one  H:  when  aitrongihock  ><  wanted.  tt» 
long  pin  1  ii  let  in  10  touch  the  bottom,  by  wbkk 
meani  the  targe  jar  act*;  but  wheti  diawn  ont, 
the  amall  one  act)  alone,  but  much  quicker,  Iros 
being  incloied  in  tbe  other.  K.  it  the  electrdot- 
ler.  When  ihii  machine  is  conttroctcd  onalj/je 
icalc  for  enpeiimenli,  a  prime  conductor  aay  it 
attached  to  the  wooden  frame  oppotiie  the  aiacf 
the  plalc-flait  ii^ttead  of  tbe  jar.  Fig.  3.  iiasdi 
of  the  machine,  "'"'        '"      —  - -'    ■- — 


table  w 


cr,  for  I 


ufficici 


leniion  of  the  uring^  or  the  pulley  may 
vetal  groovet,  fotmlug  circunferencei  of  diffei- 
CM  diamirteti  for  ihia  pnrpoie.  Initead  of  the 
puUey  and  string,  tome  have  uied  a  wheel  and 

S'oion.  or  a  wheel  and  endleti  icrew,  which  len- 
ti  the  machine  more  neat  and  comiiact ;  though 
(liii  couitruction  ii  not  without  iti  inconveni- 
cacei,  which  are  not  lo  eaiily  remedied  a>  those 
of  the  other.    But  Or.  Van  Marum'i  machine 


]■  complete  i 


' any, . 


.    .         .    .    J  by  a  weight,  ■ 

being  wound  up  io  the  height  of  1z  leei,  wi 
continue  ihe  motion  uniformly  for  6  hours 
yielding  alio  a  negative  power,  as  well  ai  th 
Kxitivc  i  and  the  conductor;  annexed  to  it  ten 


chain,  I 

formerly  made  of  red  Iniil  skina,  stuffed  with 
hair,  wool,  flan,  or  bran;  but  Dr.  Nooih  baa 
lately  introduced  silk  cuibiont  fluffed  with  hair, 
over  whicha  piece  oflealher  it  to  belaid,  rubbed 
with  amalgam,  which  are  preferable  to  the  othett. 
If  the  rubber  i>  Hied  on  a  metal  plate,  the  plaie 
ihould  be  free  from  all  edges  und  point!,  and 
covered  with  silk ;  it  should  rest  on  a  iprmg,  id 
that  it  may  be  m^dc  to  suit  any  iaequalitrei  in 
the  lurfaee  of  ifie  gla»i  which  ipring may,  by 

'.  The  rubber  nhould 


>uf  a 


againit  ihegl: 
slto  be  intulated  in  any  way  that  may  beil  tuit 
the  contlriiction  of  the  machrue,  and  the  ciiipoii. 
tion  of  (he  electric ;  and  a  chain  or  wire  may  be 
euily  auipended  from  il,  to  communicate  with 
the  Boot,  whenever  tbe  insiilaiion  it  not  neces- 
urr;  and  thus  poittive  and  negative  elccliiclty 
nay  be  prcduecd  at  pleasure, 

'Ihe  prime  comluclor,  which  ii  a  neceiiary  ap- 
pendage to  the  electrical  nuchinc,  in  order  lo  cel- 
led the  electricity  from  the  electric,  and  the  me- 


ic  arc.  that  it  HUT 
be  made  portable,  and  ia  of  so  limple  a  coa- 
iiruction,  that  any  gentleman  in  Ihe  lounni. 
after  procuring  a  plate  of  a  reasooablo  thickns 
from  a  glaas-house,  may.  by  tbe  aid  of  a  camnoa 
calnnel -maker,  eoniuuct  one  for  hn  ownaac; 
tbe  conductor  may  be  equally  insolated  by 
wax,  ailh,  or  any  other  electric  or 
ingsubiunce 

The  machine  represented  at  figt.  3  and  4.  F'lU 
59,  was  contlrucled  by  Or.  Prieitley,  and  ia  ritl 
adapted  to  most  purpotfa  of  I  be  eleciriciaa  lit 
frame  coniisti  of  two  boaida  of  mabogafty,  •• ; 
parallel  to  <me  another,  and  about  four  intto 
asunder;  the  lower  boaid  may  be  iiied  lo  ataUc 
by  ironcranlu;  two  upright  pillars  of  baked  vud 
aie  lupported  by  this  boaid,  une  of  which.  ^ 
being  let  ihrougb  ihe  upper,  i*  fixed  iri-a<ivai*J 
ID  the  lower  board  ;  but  ihe  other  ia  made  to  iJidi 
in  a  groove,  reachiog  almoil  ihe  whole  ienglti  o' 
the  upper  board,  to  that  it  may  be  placed  ai  isj 
required  diilancc  from  the  oihei  pillar,  for  ik 
convenience  ol  admitting  globe*,  or  cyttadcn,ef 
different  tiies;  however,  ii  it  necessary  only  wta 
an  axi'it  uaed.  In  both  pillaii  there  ire  terenl 
holea,  by  meant  of  which  globes  of  diffiereat  aaa 
may  be  mounted  higher  or  lower,  or  [wool  SM* 
globei  m.<y  be  uted  at  the  tame  time;  ibMiffc  it 
will  be  diScL'It  ID  dx  proper  rubbcn  to  ibtn  il 
K'hen  a  globe  wiib  one  neck  ii  used,  a  braia  at*. 
wiih  an  open  "ockei  t,  It  nece^iary  lo  (uppcrt  ik 
aiia  beyond  the  pulley;  aud  ihit  pari  may  b<p*< 
higher  or  lower,  togclhet  with  the  brata  tocbt » 
nhich  the  alia  lurna.  The  uia  li,  it  made  lo  raa 
ihiDugb  the  pillar  t,  to  tbal  it  may  be  totocd^ 
a  handle  without  the  wheel.  The  frame  bail 
screwed  lo  the  table,  may  be  placed  urarcrtAB 
farther  from  (he  wheel,  at  the  length  of  the  m^ 
in  different  ttaies  of  the  weather  may  t«{im. 
The  wheel  ii  ftxtd  in  a  frame  by  il>elf.  a>  r.  i^ 
thui  it  m.iyhavc  any  lituatton  with  respect  id  li-' 
pulley,  a<  may  be  moil  convenient ;  and  it  hi'  k- 
TCral  groovet  for  admitting  more  striogi  ihaDOai, 
if  two  cr  thtee  j;lobea,  or  cylindera,  are  ani  -" 
once.    The  lubber/,  coniisia  of  a  hollow  pict:  <f 
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mpper  fillrd  with  bonr-hair,  and  roTeroU  with  a  hj  a  i^laif  pillar  ^  the  loirer  part  of  which  it  fitted 
ba^il  »kin  ;  it  i%  vupported  bj  a  xorket,  whirh  re-  into  a  Wooden  tockM,  to  which  a  regulating  tcrew 
iviveii  the  cylindrical  axii  of  a  round  plate  of  it  adapted,  to  iocreaae  or  diminiikh  the  prct&ure 
glast  ^,the  opposite  part  of  which  i^i  inhcrted  into  of  the  cu»hion  againfit  the  cylinder.  A  piece  of 
the  aucket  of  a  bent  steel  Kprini;  k.  Thetie  parti  silk  couien  from  the  undcredf^ofthecuKhion,  and 
■re  easily  ncparati'd,  to  that  the  rubber,  ur  tbo  lies  on  the  cylinder,  pasfting  between  it  and  the 
plate  of  f^lasn,  Neririni;  to  intulate  it,  may  be  cunhion,  and  procec-dinip  till  It  nearly  nicetii  the 
changed  at  pleasure,  llie  spring  may  be  cither  collecting  pointa  of  the  cuiductor.  'I  he  more 
slipped  along  the  groove,  or  mowd  In  the  eon*  itroBgly  tliii  ^llader  is  nade  to  adhere  to  the 
trary  direction,  so  as  to  give  It  every  dBdnbW  wifafcr,  tlie  ■nvMgcr  is  tbe  degree  of  excitation, 
position  with  respect  to  the  glolM  or  cylinder ;  nad  Belbre  the  eyllnieTi  or  i^poaile  to  the  cushion,  is 
it  isalHo  fumiUied  with  a  screw  i,  which  makealt  a  aietallic  tube  Yl«  tupportcd  by  a  glass  pillar 
press  harder  or  lighter,  as  the  operator  chooMS:  LM.  This  is  soiaetiuics  called  the  prime  con- 
idm  iM  the  prime  conductor,  being  a  copper  tube  ductoTy  «»ften  only  the  conductor.  For  the  more 
aupported  on  a  stand  of  glas«(  or  baked  wood.        ennvealently   trying    experimenta    on   the   two 

Fig.  5,  ahews  Mr.  Naimc's  patent  machine  for  powen,  and  exhibiting  the  different  states  of  the 
aiedleal  purposes.  Its  glass  cylinder  is  about  cushion  aad  conductor,  there  are  two  vires  to  be 
■ovm  inches  in  diameter  and  twelve  long,  with  flttd  oeeaalonallv,  the  one  to  tbe  conductor,  the 
two  eoadoctors  parallel  lo  it  The  rubber  is  Aut-  other  to  the  cuohm ;  on  the  upper  part  of  ttiese 
CBodtothe  conductorR;  and  consists  of  a  cushiou  are  balls  furnished  with  sliding  wires,  that  they 
of  leather  stoHedf  having  a  piece  of  silk  glued  may  be  set  apart  from  each  other  at  diHerent  dit- 
to its  under  part.    The  condudon  are  of  tin,  eo*    tuieea. 

vered  with  black  lacker,  each  of  them  containing  It  will  bo  necessary,  befVire  the  electrical  ms- 
a  large  coated  glass  jar,  and  likewise  a  smaller  chine  is  put  in  motion,  to  examine  those  parts 
one,  or  a  coated  tube,  which  are  vinible  when  tbe  whidi  are  liable  to  wear  either  from  the  friction 
caps  \,  V,  arc  removed.  To  each  conductor  is  of  one  surface  againnt  another,  or  to  be  ii^urcd  by 
fixed  a  knob  O,  for  the  occasional  suspension  of  the  dirt  that  may  insinuale  Itself  between  the 
a  chain  to  produce  pohiti\e  or  negative  electri-  rubbing  surfaces.  If  any  grating  or  disagreeable 
city.  That  part  of  the  winch  C,  whirh  acts  an  a  noise  is  heard,  the  place  frOM  whenec  It  proceeds 
lever  in  turning  the  cjlinder.  is  of  glau.  Thus  must  be  discovered,  wiped  clean,  and  rubbed  over 
every  part  of  the  machine  is  insulated,  the  cylin-  with  a  small  quantity  of  tallow ;  a  little  of  which 
der  itself,  and  its  brass-cap,  not  except(*d;  by  should  also  be  occaMonally  applied  to  the  axis  of 
which  means  very  little  of  the  electricity  is  dissi-  the  cylinder  itself.  The  screws  by  which  the 
pated;  and  hence,  of  oiiurse, the  effects  are  likely  frame  is  fixed  should  also  be  examined,  and  if 
to  he  the  more  powerful.  To  this  machine  the  they  are  loose,  they  hhould  hetightene«l. 
inventor  has  adapted  some  flexible  conducting  Having  examined  the  different  parts  of  the 
joints,  a  discharging  elcrtrometer,  &.C.  for  the  machine,  and  put  thcui  in  order,  the  glass  cy- 
praetice  of  medical  electricity.  linder,  and  the  pillars  whirh  support  the  cushion 

Fig.  !•  Plate  Go,  represents  a  very  portable  and  condurtor,  should  be  well  wiped  with  a  dry 
electrical  machine,  iuvenled  by  Mr.  Read,aud  im-  old  silk  handkerchief,  to  free  them  from  the  moist- 
proved  by  Mr  Lane.  A  is  the  glass  cylinder,  ure  which  glass  attracts  from  the  air,  l>eing  parti - 
moved  vertically,  by  means  of  the  pulley  at  the  cularly  attentive  to  leave  no  moisture  on  the  ends 
lower  end  of  the  axis,  tlie  pulley  being  turned  of  the  cylinder,  as  any  damp  on  these  parts  ear- 
by  the  large  wheel  U,  parallel  to  the  table ;  there  ries  off  the  electric  fluid,  and  lessens  the  force  of 
are  several  pulleys,  of  dilferent  sixes,  either  uf  the  machine:  in  ver>  damp  weather  it  vtill  be 
nhit'h  maj  be  uM'd  according  qk  the  motion  is  re^  proper  to  dry  tbe  whole  machine,  by  placing  it  at 
quirvd  to  he  quicker  or  sluwer.  The  conductor  some  little  distance  from  the  fire. 
<:  is  funii)tlied  «%  iili  p€>inlt  to  coiL  c*.  the  fluid,  and  Careshould  betaken  that  no  Uu^t,  loose  threads, 
is  scrc-Mcd  lo  the  wire  of  a  coated  jar  D.  The  or  filaments,  adhere  to  the  cylinder,  its  frame, 
figure  slM'Wt  alsiy  the  manner  of  applying  Mr.  the  conductora,or  their  insulating  pUiarsJiecause 
line's  eleclrouieler  to  this  machine.  See  Elec-  these  will  gradusll)  diA^ipate  the  e'ertric  llui«l, 
TBOMRTisn.  and  prevent  the  machine  from  a-.-ling  powerfully . 

Kig.  ti,  Flate  ot),  exhibits  the  elertrical  machine  When  you  are  satisfied  of  this,  rul>  the  glass  ty- 
of  the  late  Inguniuus  and  worthy  Mr.  George  Under  first  with  a  clean,  coarse,  dry,  warm  cloth, 
Adams;  which  we  khall  explain,  and  shew  in  or  a  piece  of  wash  leather,  and  then  with  a  pine 
whatway  it  may  be  excited  most  powerfully.  The  of  dry,  warm,  soft  silk;  do  the  same  to  all  the 
partaof  the  machine  which  fall  most  immediately  glass  insulating  pillars  of  the  machine  and  appa- 
under  o«r  attention  are,  I.  The  elertrie,  or  the  ratus;  these  pillars  must  be  r«hbed  umre  lightly 
glass  ejUoder,  which  is  to  be  exciUfd.  9.  The  than  the  cylinder,  because,  beiag  voruished,  they 
mechaucnl euotrivances  by  which  it  is  put  in  mo-  may  be  damaged  by  too  mui-h  frirtion. 
lion.    9.  The  cushion  and  its  appendages.     4.         U  may  be  proper  in  some  OMcs  to  place  a  hot 


The  uwidurtar  or  condurtors.  The  glass  cylinder  in>n  on  tlie  fitot  of  the  conductir,  in  order  to  cva- 

of  UienMhlae  is  put  in  motion  by  a  simple  winch,  porate  the  moiHture  which  wo«ld  otherwise  in- 

Tbis  la  lOB  liable  to  Im*  put  out  of  order  than  jure  theexiM'timents. 

those  Ihsl  wn  turned  with  a  multiplying  whcil,        Obterre  that,  1.  To  eicite  the  machine,  it  is 

and  alao  easblea  us  to  excite  the  machine  more  requisite  to  clean  the  cylinder,  and  wipe  the  silk. 

IiowerlUly.  The  cylinder  FUll I,  is  aupported  by  S.  Grease  the  cylinder,  by  turniug  it  again^:  « 

two  strong  perpendicular  pieces  i)E.  The  axis  of  greasy  leather,  till  it  is  uniformly  obirured.  Th.; 

one  cap  of  the  cylinder  iiio\es  in  a  small  hole  at  tallow  of  a  eaadlo  will  answer  this  purpove.     I 

the  upper  part  of  one  of  the  supports.    The  op-  Turn  the  cylinder  till  the  silk  flap  has  wiin-d  .• 

posite  axis  passes  through  the  upper  part  of  the  so  much  of  the  grease  as  to  render  it  seml-trsi> 

other  support.    To  this  axis  the  winch  or  handle  parent    4.  Spread  some  amalgam  on  a  picc%>  k 

IS  fitted.    The  eu«hion  is  supported  and  insulated  leather,  and  apply  this  against  ihc  turniug  c)»ia 
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il«i.  Ry  (liU  Ihc  fiicliuD  will  immediately  in- 
crtaK.  and  ilie  leatber  muit  nul  be  reniuved  until 
iiccatu  to  become  gititei.  S.  Remove  ihe  lea- 
ther, and  ihen  the  action  of  the  michine  will  be 
very  poWctfuU  6,  The  preuuro  of  ilie  cushion 
cannot  be  tw>  iciall,  when  iLe  ciciuiion  ii  well 
coaducicd- 

Tlie  best  kind  of  atnnliam  is  that  of  Dr.  Mig- 
gini,  conipoKd  vf  line  and  q^uickiilvcrj  tl  a  little 
of  Ihe  latter  if  added  to  mcltcJ  tine,  it  renders  ti 
easily  puUerabIc,  and  more  quickillver  muiI  be 
added  tci  the  powdei.  if  wc  wiint  to  mike  a  vciy 
wft  anialg'iin.  It  It  apt  la  oryiliiiliie  by  keeping. 
which  secmiin  »ime  meamre  to  be  (>i«entfd  by 
triluialing  it  wilh  a  imall  pra[Hitlioii  iT  gicax; 
und  it  is  always  of  adranlage  to  trituiitc  it  before 
"ling. 

In  Nicbolson'i  Inuraal,  vol.  i.  p.  i06,  Ito.  iheie 
ii  a  descriptlOD  vt  a  D«cFul  poilable  ciccmcal  ma- 
chine, by  the  rev.  W.  Ptarmn  :  and  In  vol.  iii.  p. 
4,  of  the  same  jouriul,  ia  described  a  pocket  lib- 
band  macbioc,  which  may  oficnbe  artvantiigeomTjf 
used  to  medicine,  when  a  latgct  ciretrical  raachiuc 

FLavTHiCiii.  tnoFK,  denotes  the  enploiion  be- 
tween the  opposite  aidei  of  a  chtiged  elcclTir;  so 
called,  because,  if  ihe  ditchaige  from  itnc  to  the 
oihct  be  made  through  the  body  of  an  animal,  il 
occasioniasuddenmolionbythecontiBcnonal  the 
muiclej  IhiOUgh  which  ii  passes,  and  n  di-i^gree- 
ablc  scnulion.  The  fBicc  of  ihi-  'hovk  n  ptcpiir- 
tioncd  to  tTie  quanliiy  of  coated  suif-jcc,  ihe  thinness 
of  thcglam,  and  the  piwei  of  the  machine  by  which 
it  It  charged.  Iti  velocity  is  aInioM  instant  a  neouc, 
a>  it  has  not  been  Rnlnd  to  take  u|'  ihc  Icail  '•ctui- 
ble  apace  of  time  in  paning  to  ihc  greatest  di'<- 


indeed,  obilrucled  in  iU  paaraj^,  even  Ihiongh 
the  best  condticlon;  ai  it  will  prefer  a  short  pis- 

ea};e  through  ihe  air  lo  a  ton^  one  lhioU[;h  ihe 
mcii  pctfrci  conduciori;  and  if  the  circuit  lie 
inietrupieii,  riiher  by  eltclrics,  oi  very  impeifect 
copdueints    ot   a  modeiaie   ihicknesf. '  tjie   shock 


r  then 

fudJcn  exparsion  of  the  air  aboui  Ihc  centre  of 
tile  shocVi.  A  strong  shock  made  to  pa^  through 
or  over  the  belly  of  a  muscle,  forcei  it  to  con- 
Itaci  i  and  sent  through  a  imall  animal  bod^  de- 
prives it  Iniianily  ol  life,  and  hasten!  puifcfaction. 
It  K"""  pf'lsrity  lo  magnetic  needles,  tereraes 
their  pule,  and  ptcducei  elTecla  piecisely  slml- 
|j[,  though  infciior  in  de;rF<',  lo  those  of  light- 
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powers,  and  their  vatiouieffectit,  in  whaK*t(Uda 
ihry  [cslde,  or    to  whatever  budict  they  mr  '' 

Muscbcnbrock  and  £pinua  btv«  olMtrreJ  a 
considerable  analosy,  in  a  vaiieiy  ot  patilcalvt,  tt- 
iwcen  Ihe  poweis  of  clcciticily  ai'd  migntiMBi 
and  ilicy  have  also  puinlcd  oui  many  InnaMB  ■ 
Which  liicy  difTcr, 

//o(oi-j  p/ Elf ctf icily. —The  propeny  whicll  uabB 
pu^scsaes  of  attracting  lighi  bodies,  trat  Tcry  Hi' 
ciemly  obKrvcd.  I'hiles  uf  Miletus,  600  ycanlc- 
fore  Chttil,  conrlinted  from  heucc  that  ii  w«  ni- 
niBled,  But  Ihc  Btsi  person  who  eipresity  me~ 
tinned  this  substance,  wa«  Theophrastui,  ake* 
aOO  years  before  Christ.  The  attiactive  pn^ioif 
of  amber  is  also  occasionally  noticed  by  PGri, 
and  other  later  naturaliiu,  paiticuliily  GaswndB. 
Kenelm  Pigby,  and  sir  I'bomai  Bmwa.  fi>l  : 
nas  eenctally  apprehended  that  this  quiliiy  tt 
peculiar  10  ambnt  and  ]et,  and  peibapiiEale,tiIIW 
Oilben,  a  nalivc  of  Colcbesler,  aod  a  phyiiciaii  ai 
I  ondon,  publisbel  his  Treatise  ie  Nagnaie,  a 
Ihc  year  IflOO.     Ds.  Oilbett  made  many  coqu*'- 

then  infent  slate  ol  the  science.  He  enlarged  lb" 
list  bolh  of  electrics,  and  of  the  bodiei  on  which  tbf 
BCl:  he  remarked,  that  a  dry  ait  wa»  most  twiW- 
able  10  elcclrical  appearanoca.  whibi  a  iDOiit  U 
almost  annihilaici  the  electric  vinue ;  he  altoor 
served  the  cortical  Hgure  asaumed  by  clecinM 
dinpt  Of  waict :  he  crinsidertd  eircliical  attneiw 
separately  from  repulsion,  whicli  lie  thtiu^ii  bt 
no  plicc  in  elcciridiy,  ai  ■  phenomenon  (iniilai » 
Ihe  a'tiaciiim  of  coheiiDD,  and  he  tniigin>4|Ait 
clecitics  weie  broughi  into  contact  wiih  >ha  bo*> 
on  which  they  act  by  iheir  effluTia.exdttdbyft'- 
'llie  ingeiiiaus  Mr.  Boyle  addcil  lo  lh«  ahitar 
of  eltcliic  substances ;    but  he  ihaughl  that  pf 

Cscssed  Ihii  power  in  n  "eir  lo*  depw.  U 
,  ad,  that  the  elrcttkily  of  all  bodic*,  n  aHi 
it  might  be  excited,  wai  incrcaacd  by  •lpin|  Mt 
warnriig  litem  brfnrc  Ihey  were  rubbed ;  iluu  • 
eiciicd  clrciric  was  acted  itpon  by  olbrr  hodittB 
strongly  is  it  ncii'd  upon  IhcDi  i  that  diuuidi 
rubbed  agwntt 
the  d    ■       -■  ' 


am!'  1.  the  IvncuHom,  or  It 
l^r;^""cailcl'^'l3r"''a'cn: 


variety  of  other  snli- 
rc  now  known  to  pouess, 
cf  atinctiniT  light  bidies,  when  I'lnlcd  by  heal 
I.:  (ricii  "i;  uiiil  which  is  also  capable  of  being 
fijjTiiiiu;iicaicrl  lU  pariicular  ciicuronancea  lOolhcr 

El-ci 


and   that 
nllractrd    liy   > 


He 


fleelrical  attraction,  by  supposing  «  elutiMo*  » 
flutia  emitleil  from  eleerrici,  which  lud  hold  if 
troall  bodies,  in  its  way,  and  carried  tliero  tuck  B 
Ihc  body  from  whence  it  proereded. 

Otir>  Gacrigkc,  the  calcbraled  iiiienlnr  of  ll* 
air-pump,  liied  about  Ibe  tatar  liine.  This  iaM- 
nimis  plulosopher  discovered,  hy  meaiu  of  >  ?•■• 
ul'  sulphur,   that    a    bj>dy   once    sllracted    liy  ■ 


11  rill 


ihtni'elvra  e  led  til 


repelird,  a 

""  *"  should  be  louched  bj  »^ 
ncrn^  ibr  suunri  and  H^H 
ilion  ol  his  globe  -,  *Bd  llM 
declrtraJ  ■tmnspbefn  "«■ 
ith  an  eleeiiK-rty  r^fpaiOt  •> 


TiiB  lighl  pmilteri  by  eleclrical  biwlii-t  "at,  »" 
mg  after,  observed  to  much  preaier  advanocr  *f 
)r.  Wall.  »liD  awribes  to  li)!lu  lire  circlriral  pfP- 

<nv  whicll  tlicv  pnssiw:  and  he  suggests  ■  *■ 
lilsnlj  lHi»ieii  Ihe  etIVcif  of  eleciriciiy  «»d  Bjk^ 


-   Unai 


Nf" 


^ 


E  L  E  C  T  II  I  c:  I  T  Y. 

i  t   I*  rubhcil :  «nd  hr  nscribos  the  artinn  of  dec-  fIfrtricSf  mrt  fifctrirxper  §€»  whirh  an*  fxpUlned  in 

lri<*  bnilir<(  In  an  rInMir  fliiiil,  which  fnfly  peno-  the  roiirv*  of  thi«  work,    lie  flnt  ninkcMt  pnrv*  air 

tr«1<*'«  (;!asH,and  Ihe  cmiRnion  of  it  to  the  vibratory  •monp;  the  tlrdncs  prr  «r,  and  anppo^ed  \\m  eler- 

motions  of  the  pnrto  of  exHted  bodies.  tri«*ity  to  In*  of  the  vitreous  kind.     After  the  year 

Mr.  Ilawk^hee  wrote  on  thiaaubjert  in  the  year  1712,  in  whirh  Dr.  De^ai^uliert  eoncliided  hi«ex- 

1  rOl),  when  a  new  trra  eoninienred  in  the  hifttory  pcrinieut!i,  the  Mubjeet  waa  taken  up  and  pursued 

of  tbix  Hcience.     He  firat  took  notire  of  the  {(reat  in  Germany :  the  globe  waa  now  nubatituted  foic 

riedrical  p«>wer  of  |;laaa,  aud  tlie  light  prortHMl-  the  tube,  whtrh  had  Ix^en  uxed  ever  Jiinoe  the  lime 

ing  frniii  it ;  thou|;h  othern  had  before  obwrTed  of  llawkabee,  and  a  eu^hion  waa  <oon  after  uaed 

the  light  proceeding  from  other  electritied  aub-  a«a  nibher  inatead  of  the  hand.  AI>out  this  tioie, 

fttaneen:  he  alsio  noted  the  noi<e  orea«iioned  by  it,  Konie  UH«>d  cylinders  instead  of  gloliea;  and  some 

with  a  variety  of  phenomena  relalin;  to  electri-  of  the  (iernian  elertrieians  made  use  of  more 

cal  attra.-tion  and  repulsion.  He  6rKt  introdured  globes  than  one  at  the  name  time.     By  thus  in- 

a   g1»s«  clobe  into  the  eliTtriral  apparatus,  to  ereasing  the  elertrirml  power,  they  were  the  first 

which  rirruinstancc  it  was  that  many  of  his  ini-  who  Hurrt*ed(*d  in  setting  Are  to  iDflaaamable  auli- 

portant  discoveries  were  owing.  stances.    Thii,  indeed,  was  first  dontf  by  Dr.  liu- 

After  his  time  there  was  an  interval  of  near  dolf,  in   the  lieginning  of  the  year  1744,  who 

twenty  years  in  the  progrens  of  this  Hclence,  till  kindled,  with  aparka  eidtcd  by  the  friction  of  a 

Mr.  iftephrn  (Jrey  established  a  new  «ra  in  the  glass  tube,  the  a»theria1  spirit  of  Wubeniui.   Mr. 

btslor)  of  electricity.  To  him  we  owe  the  capital  Winkler  did  the  same  by  a  spark  from  hia  own 

discovery  of  communicating  the  power  of  native  flnger,  and   kindled  French  brandy  and  other 

electrics  to  other  bodies,  in  which  it  cannot  be  spirits  by  pre%iously  beating  them.  Mr.  C2ralatli 

excited,  by  supporting  them  on  nilken  lines,  hair  Hrcd  the  smoke  of  a  candle  Just  blovm  out,  and 

lines,  cakes  of  rrnin  or  glass;  and  a  more  accurate  lighted  it  again,  and  Mr.  Boae  fired  gunpowder, 

distinction  than  hr.d  hitherto  obtained  betvreen  by  means  of  its  inflammable  vapour.    Ludolftb« 

^'ectrics  and  non-electrics:  he  also  shewed  the  younger,  about  this  time,  demonstrated, that  the 

tfffect  of  electricity  on  water  much  more  obvious-  luminous  l>arometer  was  made  perfectly  electrical 

ly  than  Gilbert  had  done  in  the  infancy  of  this  by  the  motion  of  the  quicksllTer :  the  electrical 

Bcience.  star  and  electrical  belU  vrere  alto  of  German  in- 

The  experimenla  of  Mr.  Grey  were  repeated  by  Tention. 

M.  du  Fay,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  The  most  remarkable  dlieovery  that  had  yet 

mt  Paris^  to  which  he  added  many  new  experi-  been  made  in  the  seienee  of  electricity,  vras  in  the 

ments  and  discoveries  of  his  own.    Re  observed,  end  of  the  year  1 7't5,  and  beginning  of  1746.  Thia 

that  electrical  operations  are  obstructed  by  great  was  the  method  of  giving  the  electrie  shock,  or  the 

heat,  as  well  as  by  a  moist  air;  that  all  b«Hlies,  accumulation  of  the  power  of  eleetridty  in  axial, 

both  iolid  and  fluid,  would  receive  electricity,  Thia  had  its  name  of  the  Leyden  vial,  from  Mr. 

when  placed  on  warm  or  dry  glass,  or  aealing-  Cunsus,  a  native  of  Leyden,  who  exhibited  it  as 

wax  ;  that  those  l>odies  which  are  naturally  the  be  was  repeating  some  experiments  made  by 

least  electric  have  the  greatest  degree  of  eleetri-  Meaara.  Muachenbroek  and  Allamand,  profeaaora 

eity  communicated  to  them  by  the  approach  of  In  the  university  of  that  elty.    It  is  said,  he  was 

the  excited  tube,    lie  transmitted  the  electric  not,  however,  the  inventor.    The  merit  of  this 

virtue  through  a  distance  of  1 256  feet ;  and  first  diseovery  (if  any  ascrit  can  be  ascribed  to  a  diaeo- 

observed  the  electric  spark  from  a  liring  body,  verymade  by  accident)  belongs  to  Mr.  Van  Kleist, 

suspended  on  silken  lines,  and  noted  several  eir-  dean  of  the  cathedral  atCamin.  Soon  after  this, 

eumstances  attending  it     M.  du  Fky  also  eata-  however,  a  method  of  giving  the  ahock  waa  disco- 

blishcd  a  principle,  first  suggeatcd  by  Otto  Gue-  vered  in  Holland,  by  Mr.  Cunvua;  and  the  dit- 

ricke,  thirt  electric  bodies  attract  all  those  that  are  eovery  of  this  powerful  effect  of  the  electric  fluid 

not  so,  and  repel  them  a«  soon  as  they  are  beenme  immediately  raised  the  attention  of  all  the  philo- 

electric,  by  the  vicinity  or  contact  of  the  electric  sophers  in  Kurope.    Many  of  thi^m  greatly  exag- 

body.     He  likewincr  inferred  from  other  experi-  gerated  their  acrounta;  either  from  a  natural  ti- 

mcnts,  that  there  were  two  kind«  of  eleclridty ;  midity,  or  their  love  of  the  marvellous.  Mr.  Mus- 

one  of  whicli  he  called  the  rifrnvfif,  belonging  to  ehenbroek,  who  tried  the  experiment  with  a  very 

glxss,  rorik  crystal,  &c.  and  the  other  rnint*ii9,  as  thin  glass  bowl,  told  Mr.  Reaumur,  in  a  letter 

that  of  amber,  gum  I ae,&c.  distinguished  by  their  written  soon  after  the  experiment,  that  he  felt 

repelling  those  of  the  same  kind,  and  attracting  himself  struck  in  his  arms,  shoulder,  and  breast, 

each  other,     lie  observed,  that  eommunicated  so  that  he  loat  his  breath,  and  was  twodfyal>e- 

electricity  had  the  same  property  as  the  exrited ;  fore  he  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  blow  and 

and  that  electric  subsitances  attract  the  dew  more  the  terror.     He  added,  that  he  would  not  take  a 

than  conductors.  second  shock  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  France. 

Mr.  Grey,  resuming  his  experiments  in  1734,  Mr.  Allamand,  who  made  the  experiment  with  a 

■c«>pendcd  several  pieces  of  metal  on  silken  lines,  common  l>eer-glass,  said,  that  he  lost  his  breath 

and  found,  that  by  electrifying  them,  they  gave  for  some  moments  ;  and  then  felt  such  an  intense 

sparks,  which  was  the  origin  of  metallic  conduct-  pain  all  along  his  right  arm,  that  he  waa  apprt*- 

or.i;  and,  on  this  oci^asion,  he  discovered  a  cone  hensive  of  bad  consequences,  but  it  soon  after 

or  p(  ncil  of  electric  light,  such  as  is  now  known  went  off  without  any  inconvenience,  k,c    Other 

to  i  suf;  from  an  I'lectrifled  point*    From  other  philoRophera,  on  the  contrary,  shewed  their  he- 

e>x;)<'ri:i)cnt«    he  concludes,   that  the  electrical  roism  and  magnanimity,  by  receiving  a  number 

poHCr  secmK  to  be  of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  «>f  elect rirbh<N;kH  as  strong  as  they  could  possibly 

t!iuuder  and  hglitnint;.  maSie  them. 

Dr.    De^guiirrs  siicreeflcd    Mr.  CSrry  in  the  From  the  time  of  Ihia  discovery, electririty  be- 

prosci  ution  of  this  kcicncf*.     The  account  of  his  came  the  general   subject  of  conversation.     A 

first  r\periincnt«  is  dated  in  17.10.     To  him  hc  number  of  people  all  over  Europe  got  their  live- 

Mvc  those  tcrhiiiral  terms  of  r«*iirfitrf'»r<,  <*r  mi-  lihovd  by  going  nboat  and  showing  the  phenomena 
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nfili  ind,  al  llie  utme  time,  Ibo  puaioD  for  Ihe  orolber  metal  lim«e  beea  made  Uicofwitb  inn 

■narnrUoui  Rtrongly  dlseovered    itaelf  id   aotnc  to  protect  buildJngKfrum  the  dftnger  nf  > 

rffcetiorelf^ricitjr,  pretendHl  u>  be  found  nut  in  lightning.    A  n>nsidtrable  diapuU  hu  ' 

tlal^and  Germany.      Mr.  Nollet  Irovelled  inio  riedon  whetlierlheicrndi  oushl  tulke  p 

tlal;,  wlicre  lie  riiilnl  all  the  gentlemen  irbo  had  nol ;  hut  >  commitlec  of  the  Bojal  I'oaet;  hao 

puhliihed  anyapcounl  of  thcK  expcrioipnt).   Bui  delermiaed  it  in  favour  of  the  forruer     S«c  tJ«i- 

tbnueli  hu  engaged  Ihon  tu  npeat  Iheir  eipeii-  ductoh 

nePU  in  hi*  preMnce^  and  upon  htmiwlfj  and  In  llie  aubiLoquFnt  period  of  the  hiiktnry  oflkt 

though  be  madeit  hii  bunineft  to  get  all  the  in-  leieuce,  Mr  Canton  in  Boglanit,  Mid  Stfai-<rIlK- 

formation  he  could  roDwrning  Ibem ;  he  returned  caria  in  Italy,  acquired  distinguiihed  rrputaliei. 

fully  convinced,  that  muiylbiiieii  alleged  of  the  They  both   dineoverrd,    independeollj  of  laA 

•leelrical  fluid  were  totally  groundlen.    lie  nai  other,  that  air  i«  capable  of  reeniiug  etcctiidl; 

eonTJDced,  however,  thai  by  elect  rill  cation  alone,  by  oiininuniCBtioii,  and  of  retaining  It  nhn  «- 

■everal  pertonn  bid  found  considerable  relief  in  ceived.     Mr.  Cantos  alao,  toTTBrdilhc  laltcf  oi 

latiuui  diiiirden  ;  particularly  that  ■  paralytic  of  17^,  puriued  a  aerie*  of  expcrtmeol*,  wUA 

pcnnn  had  been  cured  at  Geneva,  and  that  one  prove  that  Ibc  appesraneet  of  posiliie  and  Kp- 

whovnu  deaf  of  an  ear,  another  who  had  a  violent  tive  electricity,  whieh  bod  hitherto  been  dieaM 

pain  in  his  head,  and  anoman  with  a  disorder  in  eaiential  and  uncbangeablu  properties  "fdilbrr* 

hercyo,  had  been  cured  at  Bulugna;  oo  that  from  -aubttanrca,  ai  of  glais  and  (eating  mu,  tar  n- 

thi*  time  we  may  dale  the  iolroduetion  of  elee-  atance,  depeud  upon  the  lurface  of  (fae  elertiin. 

tricity  intu  the  toedicul  art.  and  that  of  the  rubber. 

Bui  the  idemtjty  nf  the  eleetrieal  matter  with  Thin  bypathniii,  vcriHed  by  tiumerou*  Ofrtir 

lightning  WB>  a  diicovcry  of  more  practical  u>c  meati,  ocraiioncd   a  CDOlraveny   between   Vt. 

to  mankind  than  anyother.  From  ahnoal  the  flrat  Cantan  and  Mr.  Delaval,  who  alill  muat^wi 

diamvery  of  the  electric  light,  and  the  crecliliDg  that  Iheoe  different  power*  depended  ealjntj  a 

with  which  it  i«  emitted,  n  liinilarily  between  it  the  ■ubatanres  IheiuKltcs.     About  thU  time  tn 

nod  the  phenomena  of  thunder  and  lightning  had  lonie  curiou<teiperiuientnwerv  perforiBed  byW 

been  observed.     This  ia  taken  notice  of  by  Dr.  of  the  principal  elertrii-iana  of  that  period.  viL 

Wall.oae'<f  Iheeritwhutiowsd  the  electric  light  Dr.  Franklin,  and  Me»r«.  CantoD.  Wil(k«.ai< 

JQ  any  perfpit  manner.     The  \bhe  Nollet,  Mr.  .^pinui, to  aatxriain  the  nature  of  plertrie  aiB» 

Winkler,  and  olhera,  nlio  tnumcratcd  insay  re-  aphere. 

•embloDcei  between  th*j  phenomena  of  electricity  Many  inttancei  occur   io  the   hiaterr  of  b 

and  ibov  nf  thunder;  but  they  did  not  think  oT  acience  about  thia  period,  oflbe  aatooUbing taw 

any  Bicthnd  by  which  their  »i»piciona  could  be  of  the  electrie  thock,  in  melting  wirvt,  aadpo- 

brought  to  Ibr  test  Dfeiperienre.    'I'hin  wai  flrat  ducing other  limilBreifccta:  hut  the  nioat  reaaii- 

propoted  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in  IIM.     lie  bod  be-  ^le  i>  an  experiment  of  S.  Becraria,  in  wblAki 

fore  discovered  the  efTecU  of  pointed  bodiei  in  thnarrviviHed  melali     Several  vxiterimMmoMi 

drawing  off  the  electric  matter  more  iiowerfully  aba  made  by  Dr.  Watooa,  Mr.  ^meatoo.  Mi. 

than  othera.     Thin  was  luggealed  to  him  by  one  Cantan,  and  othen,  on  the  pasaagc  of  the  rUtnit 

Mr.  Thomoa  Hopkinion,  who  electrified  an  iron  fluid  through  avacuuiu.  and  ita  luminous  appMt- 

ballofthrce  or  four  indiea  diameter  with  aneedle  anw,  and  on  the  power  poueiaed  byrertaiaa*- 

fastened  to  it,  eipecling  to  draw  a  stronger  aparh  itance*  of  retaining  the  light  e             -...>.. 

fh>ni  the  point  of  it ;  hut  wan  turprihcd  to  find  (hem  by  an  electric  exp' 

little  or  nuue.     Dr.  Franklin,  iiiiproviuc  on  Ihia  Beci-ada,  and  olhi'rs,  ii. 

hinl.dincuvered  tliBl  gioinlcd  ruda  of  iron,  fined  in  identify  electricity  and  I 

theair  when  the  atmo>p)wre  was  loaded  with  light-  Male  of  the  atmosphere 

ning.drew  from  it  the  matter  oflbe  thunder-belt,  explain  the  various  phei 

withoulDoiitrordanger.inlalhebodyortlieearlh.  realis,  water-spoulu,  hui 

Thus  B  Dew  field  wan  opened  for  pbiloaophent  j  but  ciples  of  this  icieuie. 

il  waisoon  found,  thai  (iperiments  of  this  kind  Th»>e  who  are  desiniu*  of  farther  is 

vrerc  not  alxay;  lo  be  made  without  danger,     In  with  retpert  to  tho  hitlory  of  electrical  espni- 

thesame  year,  ]T,>J,  the  .%hbe  Nollet  published  menlsaDddiscoveriei.uaycuntiill  Dr.Pri«iti(T^ 

tome  cautionn  to  thou  who  tried  ciperinitntk  on  Uiaturj  and  Present  Stale  nf  Klcetricaty.    Ika 

lightning,    lie  bad  been  iufurmed  by  letters  from  author,  hiiwever,  is  nol  merely  an  biifcjiaa ;  kii 

FloiVDce  and  Bolngnu,  thai  some  people  there  hod  work  con  taint  many  original  eatte'imcotaaadiu- 

rccdved  violent  shocks  vihile  they  drew  sporku  eoveries  made  by  himu'lf.     lie  ucerlaincd  tb 

rroin  an  iron  bar  elerl rifted  by  thunder.     Une  of  eondueting  power  of  charcoal,  and  of  hot  glau. 

capper  ball  al  one  ul  its  eitremiiies  to  a  great  with  respeci  to  the  dlfluiionofeleelrieiiyaMm 

ehaiDwhirhcomninnicntudwiththebarallhclop  surface;  the  lateral  exploiion  ia  eleslrical  dia- 

of  the  building,  there  came  a  flath  of  lightning  charges ;  a  new  method  of  filing  circular  talam^ 

which  ho  did  not  sec,  butwbieh  affected  the  chain  spot*  on  the  surfaces  ofmelals,  and  tbeaaMtp*- 

with  a  noise  like  that  of  wild-fire.   The  obwrver  bablo  difference  between  eleclrica  and  oaadiaelan 

imUntly  received  >uch  a  shack, that  ihe  ball  fell  be.  The  seieuce  i*  aliu  greatly  indebted  taMj 

out  ofhishands.and  he  wag  struck  backwards  four  other  persons, either  fur  IbeirexperiBeataaadiw 

or  five  paces.  The  greatest  instance  of  the  danger  provemcntaofit,  or  for  treatises  and  other  niitity 

of  these  eiperimenls,  howcicr.  wis  the  death  of  upon  it;  an  Mr.  Henley,  to  whom  wc  owe  •mail 

Mr.  Richman,  professor  at  Pelcrsliurgh  ;  which  curious  experiments  and  obserralioni  oa  tbcdM- 

happened  on  Ibe  l>th  of  August  ITK),  as  he  was  Irical  and  couducling  quality  of  djiieraal  t^ 

making  eiperimenis  on  lightning  draim  into  hi*  itances,  as  cbocv>lalc,  t  apour,  Kc.  with  the  nana 

ov>n  TwHn.    Hinee  the  diseoTcry  oflbe  identity  of  of  the  difference  between  them  ;  Uw  fmis*  ^ 

lii;liloin(aDiltheelectrie[naUer,lanBrodiof  iron  plaliai  ,  the  nature  of  the  ele«lrio  fluid,  and  its 
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course  iQ  a  difcharge ;  the  method  of  ettimatin^  neable  to  the  elertrie  flald  itielf,  and  that  itii 

the  qiiautity  of  it  in  electrical  bodies  by  an  elee-  electricity  wan  eolleeted  from  the  rubl>er,  Ac**. 

Urometer ;  the  influence  of  points,  Slc.  &c.  evinced  the  absurdity  of  every  attempt  to  tranmit 

There  have  been,  likewise,  various  treatises  the  cAu via  of  any  substances  thruugh  the  glaik. 

written  on  tiie  subject  of  electririty,  as  by  Adams,  See  Franklin**  Letters,  p.  82,  &c 

Cavallo,  hon.   Mr.  Cavcndiikh,  Fer«;uson,  lonl  Thnrif  of  KlertricHtf. — ^1t  is  hardly  necessary  to 

Mahon,    >Iorpio,   Nsirne,  Van    Marum,    Van  rerito  the  ancient  hypotheses  on  this  subject; 

Swinden,  o^.c.  most  of  which  may  be  consulted  such  as  that  of  the  sympathetic  powder  of  the 

with  advantai^e,  for  account*  of  experiments,  and  Peripatetics ;  that  of  unctuous  effluvia  emitted  by 

the  principles  of  the  srifiice.     In  the  works  of  excit(*d  bodies,  and   reluming  to   them  sgain, 

Mr.  Cavendish,  and  lord  Mahon  thi' authors  have  adopted  by  Gilbert,  CrB!«vi'ndus,s1rKi'nelmDigby, 

Rvaile<l  tbemselvesof  the«UHceptibility  of  trlectri-  See. ;  or  that  of  the  Cartesian*,  who  ascribed  elee- 

ral  phenomena  of  mathi'inatical  disrussion;  and  tricity   ti>  the  globules  of  the  first  elements,  dis- 

have   thereby  rendered  cNsenlial  M*rvice  to  tlie  charg«'d  through  the  pores  of  the  rubbed  lub- 

■cience.     See  also  llaiiy'ti  Natural  Philosophy,  stanoi*,and  in  thrirpetumcarr^ingwith  them  those 

▼o!.  i.  p.  341 — 4.'i6.  light  bodies,  in  whose  pores  they  were  entangled  ; 

According  to  Ihe  opinion  of  some  philosophers,  theso  hypotlH'sen  were  framed  In  tlie  infancy  of 

m  new  a^ra  in  the  hiHtory  ufcle  'trinity  commenced  the  xcionce,  and   of  philosophy  in  general,  and 

nearly  twenty  yearn  aeo :   when  the  celebrated  have  long  Kince  l>een  exploded.     In  the  more 

OaUani,  professor  of  ar  atomy  at  Uologna,  disco-  advsnred  slate  of  electricity,  there  have  been  two 

veri*d  an  iutlncnre.  whit  h  by  hiui,  and  sfinie other  prinripal  theories,  each  of  which  has  had   Ita 

author)!,  has  been  called  animal  electricity-    But  advocates.  Theone,  isthatoftwodiitincteleelrie 

we  think  it  by  no  means  proved,  that  the  pheno-  fluids,  n'pulsive  with  respect  to  themselves,  and 

mena  discoveitd  liy  CrmUani  depend  eittuT  upon  attractive  of  one  another,  adopted  by  M.  du  Fmj, 

the  electric  fluid,  or  upon  any  law  of  animal  life:  on  discovering  the  two  opposite  species  of  cIm- 

svhile  that  is  the  cave,  it  is  surely  better  to  distin-  tricity,  vis.  the  vitreous  and  resinous,  and  sinee 

guish  a  new  brunch  of  science  by  the  name  of  the  new-modelled  by  Mr.  8ymmer.      It  is  suppoted 

inventor,  than  to  give  it  an  appellation,  which  that  these  two  fluids  are  equally  attracted  by  all 

may  probably  lead  to  an  erroneous  theory.     We,  bodies,  and  exist  in  intimateunion  in  their  pom; 

Iherefon.*,  reject  the  name  animal  eu'ctririty,  and,  mid  that  in  thin  statf  they  exhibit  uo  mark  ofthdr 

for  our  account  of  this  interesting  subject,  refer  existence.  But  that  the  friction  of  an  olectrie  by  a 

to  the  article  O.^lvanism.  rubber  separates  these  fluids,  and  causes  the  vitre- 

Medic^  fHretricitfi. — his  natural  to  imagine  thnt  out  electricity  of  the  rubber  to  pass  to  the  electrie, 

■  power  of  such  efliracy  as  that  of  elertricily  and  then  to  the  prime  conductor  of  a  machine, 

would  ht  applied  to  medical  purposes  ;  especially,  while  the  n>sinous  electririty  of  the  conductor  and 

aince  it  has  been  found  invariably  to  increase  the  electric  is  conveyed  to  the  rubber:  and  thus  the 

aensibleper«piralion,to  quicken  the  circulation  of  quality  of  the  electrie  fluid,  possessed  by  the  eon* 

the  blood,  and  to  promote  the  glauduUrserrrtion:  ductor  and  the  rublier,  ia  changed,  while  the 

aecordingly,  many  inntances  occur  in  the  latter  quantity  remains  the  same  in  each.     In  this 

period  of  the  hintory  of  this  science,  in  which  it  state  of  separation,  the  two  electric  fluids  will 

haatieen  applied  with  considerable  advantage  and  exert  their  respective  powers ;  and  any  nuaslwr 

aueens.   And  amnn?  the  variety  of  cases  in  which  ef  bodies  charged  with  either  of  them  will  repel 

it  has  been  tried,  there  are  none  in  which  it  has  each  other,  attract  those  bodies  that  have  Icea  of 

lieen  found  prejudirial  except  those  of  pregnancy  each  particular  fluid  than  tliemselves,  and  be 

and  the  venereal  disease.     In  most  disorder!*,  in  still  more  attracted  by  bodiea  that  are  wholly 

which  it  has  been  used  with  perseverance,  it  has  destitute  of  it,  or  that  are  loaded  with  the  eon> 

given  at  least  a  temporary  and  partial  relit  f,snd  trary.     According  to  this  theory,  the  electrir 

in  many  it  has  cflTerted  a  total  cure.     Of  which  spark  makes  a  double  current ;  one  fluid  passing 

numerous   in6taort>«  may  l>e  seen  in  the  I'hilos.  to  an   eleetrilied  conductor  ftom  any  substance 

Trans,  andlhewritingson  this  science  by  l^lcsMrs.  presented  to  it,  whilst  the  same  quantity  of  the 

Loret,  Wentley,  Ferguson,  t*avallo, &c.  &c.  otiier  fluid  passes  from  it;  and  when  each  body 

Under  this  head  of  medical  electricity,  it  may  receives  its  natural  quantity  of  iMith  fluidai  the 

bo  proper  just  to  mention  those  medicated  tubes,  balanee  of  the  two  powers  is  restored,  and  both 

tbcimagiff-liry  virtues  of  which  werellrht  discover-  bodies  are  unelectrifled.     For  a  further  aceount 

ed  by  Siguier  Pivati,  at  Venice,  and  which  were  of  the  explication  of  some  of  the  principal  pheno- 

nuch  recommended  in  the  years  1747  and  1748,  mena  of  electricity  by  this  theory,  see  Dr.  Priest- 

both  in  Italy  and  by  Mr.   Winkler  at  Leipslck.  ley's  History,  voL  ii.  §  3. 

These  gentlemen  imagined,  that  odorous  sub-  The  other  theory  is  commonly  distinguished 

Btanees,  confined  in  excited  gl.tss  ve>sels,  would  under  the  denomination  of  potitioe  anrf  rugahr" 

transpire  through  tlie  pores  of  the  glass,  and  com-  fLctrkity,  being  flrst  suggested  by  D.  Watson,  but 

municate  their  medicinal  virtue  to  the  atmosphere  digested,  illustrated,  and  confirmed  by  Dr.  Frank  - 

of  neonduct'jr,  and  to  all  perums  in  contact  with  Hn  :  and  since  that  it  has  been  known  by  the  ap- 

it;  and  that  these  substances  would  yield  their  pellation  of  the  Franklinian  hypothesis.     It  is 

virtues  by  l»eing  held  in  the  hands  of  persons  elec-  here  suppi»sed,  that  all  the  phsnoniena  of  eleetri- 

trified;and  they  pretended  that  many  cures  were  rity  depend  on  one  fluid,  »ui  generic,  extremely 

wrought  in  this  way  ,hy  the  operation  of  medirines,  subtile  and  elastic,  dispersed  through  the  pores  of 

without  being  taken  into  the  ktomarh :  but  the  ell  bodies,  by  which  the  particles  of  it  are  a% 

whole  was  soon  di*icovered  to  be  a  fallacy ;  and  it  strongly  attracted  as  they  are  repelled  by  one 

waa  ineonlestibly  proved,  that  no  effluvia  could  another.      When  bodies  posseas  their  natural 

pass  fh>m  the  included  substances  through  the  share  of  this  fluid,  or  such  a  quantity  aa  they  ran 

pores  of  excited  glass ;  and  that  no  method  wa*  retain  by  their  non-attraction,  it  is  then  said  they 

known  for  causing  the  power  of  medirine  to  in-  are  in  an  unelectrifled  state  ;  but  when  tlie  cqnili  - 

sinuate  itself  into  the  human  body  by  electririty.  brium  is  disturbed,  and  they  citlier  aeqnirsan  ad- 

Dr.  Franklin,  by  proving  thai  glass  was  iniper-  ditluua!  quautity  from  other  bodies,  or  lose  part  of 


tlivlr  turn  Dklurn)  «bmTi 
olhprboillri.lllpjreiihibi 
I  n  Ititi  Ibrnicr  raw  it  in  : 
|in<ili«elj,  or  p1u>  ;  anil 
or  minu*.     'I'hii  elccir' 


ELECTRICITY. 

Ii;  comDiunlralinn  \o  fluid  of  ■  prmilii' 

elpclrinl  uppcvnum.  Elerlric  fluid,  ha 

■id  the;  niv  c^lecilriflfd  I.  Ila  piulirln  repel  each  olbrr,  with  •  **■ 

II  IhL-  oilier  nP([Blivelit,  ilrcreuiDgu  Ihe  di«tsnce»  inireutf. 

!  fluid,  it  UHupponod,  a.  lupatiirkt  ■tlmcl  the  partUkioTwoKlf 
RiDiri  wllh  (-rCKteiKe  in  tfioae  bodii't  liinl  »re  (irrdienl  in  ■UolhMliodie'.'Bitb  ■forwflw"*- 
rallcdniDducton.bulirilhi-ii.tri'nirdlfllculty  and  Ing,  scmrdine  l<i  Ihe  imnie  !■<*<  wilh  an  iiiei«««' 
ili)Hni.-sii  in  Ihv  ponw  nf  rlrdrin  ;  ivIirDiv  it  iirdiikiiiK  -,  and  thii  BllrKc4iaii  >*  muliial- 
nimnlo  limit,  Ihtt  all  vkirlrin.  kcv  inipcrmnblc  S.ThFFlectripfluid  in  diipenEdl  in  tCMpoRM^ 
to  it.  II  ia  fartiwr  supponed  thai  olpclrics  wn.  other  l»d<«i,  aod  mo*eii  with  vBrioin  Arttmii 
UiD  alw>;a  an  equal  qoantilif  nf  (hit  fluid,  *(•  fieilii}  ihraufih  ttic  porcn  of  dlfltrrnl  klotfi  rf 
that  there  ran  be  no  mrcbargcnr  inrrraiPon  one  niatler.  In  thuoe  bodlei  wliicli  we<«li  HMi-f  bo- 
lide nilhuula  prapurliuDBble  di^^rrave  or  Inm  on  trica,  audi  ob  wbIr- or  melait,  il  nofn  withnl 
Ihe  Diher,  aniltice  versa;  and  it  thecltctritdon  any  perocirible  obstmcllon  j  but  in  );Ib«>  r*w>% 
not  admit  llie  paangc  ot  tbe  fluid  through  its  and  alliiodipa  cslledi^lectrics,  il  uuimKiilfa*^ 
porei,  there  ivill  be  an  arruniulalion  on  one  aide,  great  difflcullj,  or  <■  allos^lber  iniuHncabtc 
■nd  K  correipDndingdeficienef  on  the  other,  'i'hen  t.  Tlie  phicnonn-na  of  elecf  rieilj  aic  rf  '•• 
nlieii  holh  .iide«  areconnecled  logelherbj  proper  kinds  ;  1.  Such  as  ariie  rmm  ihe  actual  mi.li<ifl4 
n)Dductors,lheequilibriuni  nillbereitoredbythe  the  fluid  rroni  a  (wdj'  ronliiniiis  ninrr  iult  sw 
rushing  oftheredundanl  fluid  fruntheovercharg-  eontaining  leu  ofiL  3.  Sucli  ai  da  not  ia»i>d>- 
cd  miTlBcetDtheexhiiisted  one.  Thuit>lao,iraD  alcly  ariw  rmm  Ibia  tran«rerenop,  but  an  U- 
electric  be  rubbed  bj  a  coadueting  lubataoK,  the  itanaii  of  ilt  atlmctioa  and  repulnon. 
electricity  Uonlf  eonrcyedfroDi  oneto  thcolliDr,  Theao  thtnct  bring  Huppnted.  eerl«iii  n««- 
Ihe  one  giving  nhat  the  other  rereivet ;  and  if  one  quencc*  Demianly  remit  Trom  Ihnu.nhirhKUflR 
be  electrilled  poallitrlj^  tile  other  will  be  clectri'  ta  be  analogoua  Lo  the  obieneil  iiha-nonKiia  tl 
fled  negatiiely,  naleaa  the  lot)  bo  aupplitd  hj  «lectririly,  if  Ihiahypolhesinbeeoaiittelr.arinar 
other  bodies  counected  with  il,  as  in  the  eaae  of  farther  mvdiflcatinn  of  Ihe  aaaameil  {iriipcflin  i> 
Ihe  eleolrie  and  inaulkted  rubber  nf  a  maehine.  aceeuiarf ,  in  order  tn  make  the  aaalagy  prrt«t 
'J'hia  theor;  tenet  likewiaeloilluitrale  the  ether  Suppoie  the  body  A  (a  fleure  may  rndllyM 


iBUidoperalioiiiin  I 
trii-ity.  ThuK,  badi«  diflerentl)  clertrifled  will 
nsturnlly  Dllrad  e«ch  nlhcr,  till  they  rnuluully 
give  and  rcncivean  equal  quantity  of  theelei^lric 
Ruiil,  and  IliE  equillbriuiu  is  rcitturcd  between 
Iheoi.  Beccaria  auppoaea,  that  Ihia  eSeet  U  pro- 
duced by  Ihe  electric  matter  making  a  «acnum  in 
ita  paiiBge,  and  Ihe  contiguous  air  aflenrardu 
eollapstni*,  and  to  piuhiog  the  bodies  together. 


.   id)  lo  runlain  a  certain  quanlity  ol 

lU  particle)  adjuining  tu  the  curlktv,  *ndi  ■■  F. 
are  atlraeled  by  tlic  parlicle--  of  oonnnon  niallH 
io  the  body,  but  re|iel1ed  by  Ihe  other  paj^iHnW 
Ihe  fluid.  The  lolatily  of  Ihe  atiraelin  (una 
acting  on  Pmaj  be  equal  lo  the  tiitalllj  oftbrn- 
pulairc  farces,  or  may  be  unequal.  Ifthe*!" 
■urns  are  equal,  P  in  in  cquilibrio,  and  has  aa 
lendency  tn  chaage  JK  place.     8ul  ttH-fe  amjti 


The  influenveofpuiiit*,  in  drawing  or  throwing  >ueb  ■  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  body,  that  Ike  » 

olFthe  clei^tric  fluid,  depends  on  theli'St  resistanrc  pulsions  of  the  fluid  exceed  Ihe  ■Itra'^liont  nf  t>> 

it  Gndfilo  enter  or  pusoff  through  fewer  p&nieles  commoa  matter.    In  this  caae,  P  faksa  ImAaq 

than  through  a  greater  number,  wboie  reaiilanee  to  qull  tbe  body,  or  tliere  i«  wi  ekpulun  km 

is  uoiled  in  lialor  round  xurfaces.    The  electric  acting  on  It,  and  il  will  quit  the  body  if  il  ^ 

light  is  »upposedto  be  pari  of  the  eleclrir  fluid,  iiioveHblc.     Becuute  tlw  iiBuie  must  lie  admiurd 

H'hlcb  flppc-aranhcn  il  is  properly  ogilaled  ;  huiI  in    rcspecl  of  every  ulher  porlicte  of  motf«t»k 

tbe  suuud  of  an  explosion  is  produced  by  tlbra-  Huid,  il  ia  plain  that  lliere  will  be  an  elBDi.Ull 

(ioDi,  occssioDcd  by  Ihe  air's  being  dinplaced  by  Ihe  attraclioo  nf  Ihe  rnminoD   niatter  fi>T  Ihe  fsr- 

Iheeledricfluid,  suri  again  suddt-uly  rollapsing.  tides  of  fluid  is  equal  L     ' 


Mi.  /Epinui  uf  Ihi 

PetersbufRh,  struck 
electrics  I  pmpcrlie.s 


■t  the 


1  aeideDiynfM.  msiningfluii 
;  reumblance  of  Ihe  tive  rcpulsio 
>unnstin  to  the  pro-     be  less  than 


other 
loftliefluidBCli 


ind,  irUiepnisi- 
onihcpsniAF 


■idered  a*  the  subject  nf  malbi 
remarked  a  wonderlul  aiini 
series  uf  eleclricul  and  niagnetiral  attrsclions 
and  rcpulsioMB,  and  set  hiuiwlf  seriously  to  the 
classihcatlon  of  iheni.  Having  dune  thii  with 
greal  eucccbb,  and  having  maturely  refleoled  on 
l>r.  Franklin's  happy  thought  of  plu>>  and  minus 
vieclricily,  and  his  consequent  theory  of  the 
LrydcD  phial,  ho  al  last  hit  on  a  mode  of  con- 
rciiing  the  whole  a  object  of  mngnelism  and  elec- 
tricity, that  hida  fair  for  leading  us  to  a  full  ci- 
jilanalloD  of  all  the  pbciiomeDi ;  in  as  far,  al 


discussion,     superiority  of  attraction  acting  ■ 

'    '        idiiig  in  the  eircuiHauibient  bodi 

ill  be  an  influx  from  all  hands, 

riuni  be  reslni 


tillaj 


al  there  may  alwsja  be  sa- 
Nigned  lo  any  body  such  a  quantity  of  fluid  tbri 
there  shall  be  no  tendency  either  to  ettui  or  ■•- 
flux.  But  if  the  quanlity  be  increased,  and  it- 
thing  prcveut  theiU'Jiion,  the  redundant  Said  aiH 
flow  oul;  and  iflhe  proper  quantity  be  diaiiBi<^ 
ell,  there  will  he  an  influx  of  Ihe  sumMiBdiaf 
fluid,  if  nut  prctenliil  by  sonic  exlenut  kirt 
,  'lliis  may  he  called  Ihe  body's  natural  quailiti, 
and  to  predict  what  will  be  Ihe  result  of  any  because  the  Iwdy,  when  leRtu  itself,  will  alnji 
proposed  Ireaiuient.    lie  candidly  give)  it  Ihe    be  reduced  to  this  slalc. 

mnrieKt  nameofan  hypothesis.  Iflwo  budics,  A  and  B,  contaiueaeji  itiutanl 

Ibia  was  published  st  SI.  Petersburgh  in  1T59,     quantily,  they  ivill  iiul  exert  any  »ensib:esRi' 

under  the  title  of  TheoriaEleclrilatisct  Magnet-     on  each  other  :  fitr,  because  the  fluid  coataiac^ia 

ismi,  and  is  Dot  only  aniugenious,  bul  a  brilliant     B  is  united  by  attraction  lu  Ihe  rommon  *iaU>r> 

■  lie  Fraokliuian  tbeory.     Aeeordiag  to  .Kpinus,     rilj  fnllows,  thai  Iht-  whole  body  U  is  repelkdtf 
Ihe  [.lia:nDt)ieaa  ofetectricily  are  pniducid  by  a    the  Huid  lu  .\.     I!ul,  on  the  utiicr  hand,  thcW- 


E  L  E  C  T  K  I  C  I  T  Y. 

tcr  in  A  attr.tcu  (he  fluiii  in  H,  hiuI  cunMijiKikilv  ut-  rrcav  ^  \ulh  tl.«-  ti^-  oftlic  ixMiics;  .imi  uli  iht*  p^ta*- 

Ir^cu    tlie  uhtiU>    IkmIv    li;    siiiiilitr    actitui    i^    •  x-  nunifiiii  un- iimjit  \iv'hl  in  |irii|fiirii'i.i.   When  tin- mi i- 

vrtcil     Uy    \\    (Ml    A.      llifHc    coiitrury    forri-*    nw  tiurlor  is  \crv  tir-^f,  the  s|»drl.  i»  \t'i  v  |tri;.'lit,  diul  ihc 

eiUicr  i  tpi.tl,  and   di-strov  i-ai  li   otliiT,  or  unr<{i;.il,  «>n:i|>  vi  ry  Iih*  *. 

Aiul    (»nc   ut'  them    prvvuiU.      I'UU  4*i|uaUlY  '*r    in-  I.    This  %u.i\t  -.xlmv.  iiifti«'.itco  Miiiif  niatrriiil  a^ciir. 

eqtialitv  i-vi(l«'nltv  Orprnili  <iii  I  lit*  •|uaiuitv  iit'  titiiii  It    'i%  f>ccMoiiinr<i    ijy  a   mux  t  mo   iiii.iuUtioit   i.t'  the 

coiitainiil   ill  mu*  ur    buth  oi   llie  Uidieo.     Nmv  ir  aii,  t^r  <it  v>nir  i-iuMir  Uiiid,  Mhii-li  Mitlt|i*iilv  <  \|Mii(t.i, 

1%   kiMiwii   that    b(Mlir»   kit   entiri'iy  to   ttioiii^f ivrs  Aiu\  a.s  oudtleiti .  ( 'ill  ipM-s  ui^.iiu.     Mm  such  is  the 

noitlMT  attract  nor  n-|M'l;  ami   it  i«iilii«»>  iVniii  thr  rapidity  ut*  thf   iinilitlaii'Ui,  that   uh'Mi  it   i^  inaile 

liyfHJtIirliral    prop.nii''>  i»t"  ihf  tluid,  that   il'  thi-rr  in  rluM*  ^^-smN  it  diit-H   m.i    e\i,i    luni;   tiiou^h,  iu 

Ik   t  it htri- a  redundancy  or  detirii-iU'V  ot' II uid,  there  a  very  fX^Mnd<*d    state,   t'l   alKeet    l>.(>    L-oiunin   ot 

««i!l   i*c  an  elHiiv  ur  intiux.  till  the  altraetiuns  aiul  t*ati-r,  oup{Mined  in  u  tub*-   hy  tUr  I'U^ticjtv  of  the 

repuUii'iin     b.ilance     «Mth    other.       I'lierdore     tliR  air.  t''>r  the  purfni^c  ot    n  delteate  t herniunictcr  or 

iiiti  r:ml   ^tat''  ot'  two  Ixidirs  uhieh    m-itluT   uttnict  haroineter;  |  .«t  a^  a  i.uiskel-hall  will  |ia»s  tlirv>ut;ii 

4ior   repei  \.n\x  uih<r,  ii>  thai  where  eaeli  eontain^  a  l«M»«e  h.ni^in^  shi  i-i  n!   |),i|H-r  without  causing  an\ 

it«  ii.itiinil  ipiantii  V  orckelric  tliiiit.  !irn%iliU' a'^itaii'ui. 

I  I    order,    therefore,  to   cmcfive   diMiticlly  the  '2.  Tin-  »|>Hrk    U   aerompanied   hy  intent'   hr:»l, 

!*tHte    of  a    btM\y  containing    its    natnml    quantity,  wtneh   uiil    I  indie    intlannimhie    InNties   will    melt. 

aii<l   to  h.ive  a  distinct  ni>tion  of  this  imturitl  tpian-  ex|>liMh>,  and  ealeine  nieliils. 

tity,  vie  innsi  9up(>0M>  that  the  (|uantity  of  thiid  S.  The  «|mrk  pnMlrieen  nome  vi>ry  rcmarkahji- 
com  I  latent  to  a  fwriicle  ut  ni.itter  in  A  rrpels  tlie  clieniical  effeetft.  Ii  caleinen  metals  even  und(*r 
fluid  coni^icteot  to  a  |iartiele  of  matter  in  ti,  just  viater  or  oil;  it  render^  Ittilo^noji  phospliuru^  lu- 
ll^ much  aa  it  attracts  that  |mrtiele  of  matter;  and  nniif>u» :  ir  deroni|KiH>i  water,  an<l  makes  now 
also,  that  the  t)uid  iM'lunginu  to  u  partiete  of  oiat-  conipo'itiuns  anil  deeiiiii|Ni«itions  of  nianv  K'M'' 
ter  in  A  repels  the  llnid  hrlonjjiii^  to  n  |Mrticlc  of  fiirni  fluids  ;  it  atfix't^  vegetable  colours  ;  it 
niitttur  in  H,  just  a.i  much  a.s  the  partide  of  mat-  bUcLiiio  the  caleex  ot  bismtjih,  lead,  tin,  Inna 
ter  111  A  attnicts  it.  Tiiu^  the  whole  tlui>l  iu  the  cumea ;  it  comiumiieate*  a  icry  iKrcul'ur  sni*-ll  to 
une  n  {Krlst  th#'  «i-hjle  tluiii  in  the  other  as  much  tlu- air  of  a  room,  which  i«  distinct  from  all  others  : 
8<>  it  attracts  t lie  whole  matter.  and  in  the  calcination  of  metals,  il  change*  re- 
Siiice  this  must  be  conceived  of  vy/cry  particle  niarkably  the  snu-llit  with  ivhiih  tliis  op,  raiioii  \% 
of  (oininon  matter,  in  a  b.Kly,  we  must  ailuiit,  that  usually  aCi-umpai.i<'d;  it  atli-cts  thr  tonjue  witii  an 
«s  hen  a  body  i^  in  its  natural  St. ite,  the  quantity  of  acidulous  tu»te ;  it  agitates  the  niTvouit  svsteiu 
clictric  fluid  iu  it  ii  pro|Mirtion:il  to  the  quantity  When  wc  com|Mn*  thesi*  apiH'arances  with  siniilar 
of  matter,  every  particle  beiiif;  united  with  an  chemical  and  ph>  ^iul<»(>ical  plM-noiuena,  wl.iih  n«. 
equal  quantity  of  fluid.  This,  however,  does  not  tnralist^  never  lusiiate  in  ascribin;;  to  the  action  ••< 
Ilece^^rily  require  that  dilferent  kinds  of  matter,  material  substances,  tratLsferable  Inmi  one  hodv. 
ill  their  natural  or  saturated  «tute,  shall  contain  or  one  state  of  combiiuiiion,  to  another,  we  can 
the  5iaiae  proportion  of  flui<l.  It  is  sufficient  that  see  no  greater  reason  for  he^iiatinu  in  aseribini: 
each  contained  such  a  quantity,  uniformly  diktri-  tlie  electric  phienomena  to  the  action  of  a  malt  - 
bufrJ  among  it!i  particles,  that  its  repulsion  for  the  rial  substance;  which  »e  may  call  a  tlui-.i,  on  ae- 
fluid  in  anotlHT  tiody  e>  equal  to  its  attraction  for  count  of  iii  connertid  uiohility,  and  the  i-hririe 
the  common  matter  in  it.  ft  is,  howeror,  more  fluid,  on  account  of  its  distiu^uishing  eifects.  We 
probable,  that  the  quanlity  of  electric  fluid  attach-  are  well  aw  an-,  however,  tlutt  thev  evkleiiccs  do 
ed,  or  omipetent  to  a  particle  of  all  kinds  of  mat-  not  amount  to  demotistratiun ;  and  that  it  n  pos- 
ter, is  the  same.  sible.  that  the  electric  phsuomena,  at  well  «ls  many 
Since  our  hypothesis  is  accommodated  to  the  chemical  changes,  may  result  fnim  tlie  nMTe  dif- 
fact,  that  bodiet  in  their  i.atural  state,  haTing  ference  of  arrangement,  or  pusitioD.  of  tlw  ulti- 
their  iMtural  quantity  of  eh-elric  fluid,  are  altogether  mate  particlea  of  bodies,  amt  maj  be  ONiMdiTi-il 
inactive  on  each  other,  by  making  this  iiaiura)  as  the  result  of  a  change  of  modes,  and  not  ut 
quautity  tocb,  that    its    mutual   repulskm   exactly  things. 

halancea  its  attraction    for  the  cunmion  matter —         One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  electraiiv 

it  fffllows,  that   we   niu«t  <lethtce   all  the  electric  is  the  rapid  dissipation    by  sharp  points,  ami  the 

dhifeXkoniena    from   a   redundancy  or    deficiency  ut'  hn|>ossihility  of  making  any  coiiaiderable  accumit 

elcctrk-  fluid.     This  accordinuly  is  tlie  Frank liniaii  lation   in   a  body  which  has  any  auch,  pruj<-vthig 

doctrine.     ITie  redundant  <tate  of  a  body  is  called  beyond  other  parts  of  its  surface.     The  diuipatloii 

by  J)r.  Franklin  |t09iti\e  or   plus  electricity,  and  is  attended  with  manv  nrmarkable  circumstaiKt «. 

the  (leflcicnt  state  is  called  negative  or  minus  elec-  which  have   grciUly  the  appearance  of  the  actual 

tricity.  escape  of  some  material   lubttance.     A  itreaui   i't 

This  simple  hypothesis  is  found  to  coincide  per-  wind  blows  from  such  a  poiiit  and  qaickU  elu 

lirctly,  in  its  leiiilimate  consequeiM:es,  with  al!  the  trifles  the  air  of  a  roon  to  such  a  degre<*,  ihai  an 

general  phenomena  of  attraction    and    repulsion;  electrometer  in  the  &rthc«  oumer  of  the  njom  i» 

not  only  with  tho^e  that  are  simple,  but  even  such  affected  by  it.    This  dimipatiou  in  a  dark  place  i«. 

as    are   compounded    of   many   others:    we   may,  hi  many  mstanoet,  aooomjpaiiiisd  by  a  bright  trair. 

therefore,  listen  to  the  other  evi«iences  which  may  of  livht  diverging  firooi  tae  point  like  a  firework. 

be  oflcre<l  for  the  iiLit«  riality  and   ni.ihility  of  the  Dr.  Franklin,  thcrrfcrc,  wa«  very  aiuk>tis  to  rcci'ii 

cau^  of  tho'tc  uechunicid  pli.Tnonieiia.     The  trans-  cile  this  appevance  with   his  theory  of  plus   and 

ference  of  electricity  it  d<'suItory,  and  the  change  minus  elcctlidtVy  iMt    d«ie*    not    iJiprtss    hiiuMMi 

made  in  the  electric  «;ate  of  the   cuininunicating  well  satisfied  with  any  ciplaiiatkin  which  lta«l  t^- 

bodies  is  always  conMdcrahle.     It  ap}iears  to  keep  curred  ti>  him.     Fraoi  the  begim.hi^:,  lit*  saw   ii..,{ 

some  settled  ratio  to  the  whole  ekitric  {Niwer  of  be  ooukl  not  cOMJdcr   the   stream  ot   wimt    .n    « 

the  bixly.     Whon  the  f«»rm  of  the  |»aris  where  tlie  proof  of  the  c«Bpe  of  the  ehitrii    fluid.  U^auv 

commuuicatiou    takes    place,    and    othi-r    circum-  the  same  streaa  is  observed  to  i^sm    troiu   i  <tiarp 

stances,   remain    tlu:    saiue,    the    transference    iu-  negative  |NNiit«  which,  ■ccoijmt,   t«'  hts  th'ur\,  .. 
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not  diiperiint,  hul  &bu>rbing  il.   Mr.  Cavcniliih  ainurmundine  tbeball 

h«,  in  our  opiuioD,  eittn  Ibe  firtl  mtlahcli.ry  «1  bj  coaimuuiBilion, 

accouDi  ufthit  |iha.-nuiiietinn.  pUce  lupplied  bj  oilier  kit,  noi 

To  Bee  Ikii  in  iU  full  forrr,  the  piiBnamenan  cliHrsed,  vhich  surroii ndrd  Ihe  <|i 

iUelf  muit  b*  mrefullj  obwrTcd.    The  (Ireim  of  hodj,  and  ii  prciiwd  furwrnnli  in        .        ,       ., 

wind  il  plainlir  proi]ur«d  by  Ihccmpeortnine-  iJie  irpncrsi   repiiliion  of  llic  '.-ondudor  nd  lb 

■    Ihinj  from  the  poinl  iUelf,  irhkh  hurtifit  tbe  air  eoniaitie  pPMiureoflhc  Mnimplierf  j 

BlaD|[*ilb)(;  and  thiadraKHaloDcirithllBEreKl  Iwin^  ilsooverchkrged.il  inMildhK*rn< 

daalorHic  lurrnundins  air,  eapr  rial  ly  Troni  be-  lo  come  to  thU  plan.     IlBira  lurn  i>rih*(7ltate 

Mod,  in  the  •Rme  manner  as  the  rcry  ilender  is  niffiricnt  In  accumulate  to  ■  drgriY  tnfflfW 

thread  of  airfnim  a  blow-pipe  hurriualonfttith  flir  pradurins  n aenf  these  exploiiooi,  aadOchaM 

iltbenirrfiuadinRairBudflaniefWinianiiitider-  Iwn  of  Ihcui  Inr  every  turn   of  the  rjlloitt.    ! 

ableinifaceoDalisiilet.    Itis  in  Ibiinianucr  that  point    may    be    cnmpared   to    an    ineompanM 

it  plhenlbcfrboli'ofa  Urge Bami?  into  anenian.  imaUer  ball.     Tbe  c«ii«lipatioii  oTth*  tr>i>l,» 

and,  at  la<l,  into  n  tery  point.     If  Ibe  (Dioke  of  a  ili    lendeury  to  eirapp,   muat  be  grralrr  in  Ik 

Utile  rutin  Ihrown  on  a  bil  of  iiie  eoal  be  made  aame   unioeaiurable  proportion.      Thi»  dronlj 

to  tiuqnielly  round  a  point  prajccliDg  rrom  an  and  mulual  repuliion  rannol  br  diminiitaed.atJ 

electrified   body,  contiaually  luppliEd   from  an  muil  even  be  inrreau'd  by  the  matter  of  Ibe  win 

electrical  niarhineitbeiartioeaoribiiiimolie  may  formioi-  a  mtie.  of  which  Ibe  point  i*  tbeapa. 

be  obiwrvcd  to  t^url  in  from  all  aldei,  aloai;  Ibe  therefbre,  if  there  ifcro  do  other  cauie.  «•  aaM 

wire,  forniiog  •  rurrcnl  ot  which  tlie  wire  ii  Ihe  aee  that  it  ii  alnuial  iupotiible  to  eanSae  a  aal- 

axii,  and  il  ^^oea  off oooipletely  by  Ihe  point.  Bui  Icetinu  of  partielen,  mutually  repulliog,  asd  <M- 

iftlie  wire  be  made  Is  paai  through  a  cork  lifted  (tlpatecl,  ■>  theiearc  in  a  fine  puiol- 
inlhebatlaiaoran'idegluilube,andirilipaiDl  Qui  the  rhiefeauie  arenia  to  tie  a  rvrlala  !*•'- 

pmjcct  not  beyond  Ihe  mouth  of  the  tube,  Ibe  niieal  onion  whirh  taken  plare  lielwpm  thert» 

afflux  of  the  air  from  behind  iiprcTcaled,  and  we  trie  fluid  and  a  correnpondtB^  )ii|;r*<dieM  «rik> 

faaveaoBlrean;  but  ittlie  eorli  Iw  renioied,  and  air      In  tbiintale  of  rouMipation.  alniual  <w- 

lhewireBti11oceupytheaxitarthetube,butwilh-  pEelvly  nirraunded  by  ll>e  air,  thv  little  manrf 

out  touehiuf  the  >idei,  ne  hate  the  ilream  tery  fluid  mail  allract  and  be  attraeted  wllbnry  pat 

diitinetly  ;  and  knioke  which  riaea  round  the  far  force,  and  more  readily  overnuiic  the  fom  *kM 

end  of  the  tube  ii  drawn  into  il,  and  gue*  off  at  keeps  Ibe  eleclri fled  fluid  altachnl  lollielatf*- 

tbepoinloribe  wire    Now  it  it  of  importance  to  rict  of  parlielei  oflhe  wire.      II  unim  aiib  III 

obiene.that  whatever  prerrnti  the  formation  of  air,  nmduriiig  it  eleclrio  in  the  bithetl  dafnarf 

thii  dream  of  wind  preienti  llie  dluipation  of  rrdundanry.     It  ii  Iherefare  alroDcly  t*paIM  tf 

eleclrieily  (fur  we  ttaallnot  taycieepeofelcelric  Ihe  lusai  nf  cnnilipatcd  fluid  whirh  aaemafi  X 

fluid)  from  Ihe  point.  If  Ibe  point  project  ■  quar-  within  Ibe  point.     Tbu*  ia  llieelpdrifled  airiw^ 

ler  of  an  Ineb  beyond  Ihe  tube,  or  if  the  tube  b«  liuualty  thrown  olT,  in  a  date  of  rleetrid«l)a» 

open  behind,  the  atream  ii  alronf,  and  the  diiii-  that  luuat  rapidly  dinioiah  the  elfdrieHj  af  tt> 

pation  M>  rapid,  that  cien  a  rery  grtod  moihino  couduclor.     Ileoce  Ihe  uninterrupted  Bow,  vM^ 

i«  not  able  Israiv  a  Henley 'aelei'lrouieler.itand-  out  noite  or  much  lighl,  when  the  point  li  ■ai' 

ingon  Ihe  eonductor,  a  f  ery  few  dcfreea.     If  the  very  fine.     When  the  poinlinblml,  allllkaa- 

tubc  be  (lipped  forward,  ao  thai  the  point  ia  juil  mnlatloD  i«  reqolaite  bcfo»  it  UtaiM*  Hm  Mf 

even  with  lU  luoulh,  Ihedistipalinn  of  elcclririiy  nereaaar;  foreten  thit  minute  eiploalon;  bolll* 

ianeit  lonuLhing,  and  davt  nut  exceed  wlisl  might  ia  anon  done,  and  tbiie  little  eKptuiioni  ntntt 

be  produced  by  luch  air  an  i  an  be  cnllcck'il  by  a  each  otbrr  rapidly,  accompanied  by  a  (putMiM 

luperficial  point.     If  the  tul.e  made  to  advance  noiae,  aud  trains  of  bright  iparka.     The  soiit  * 

halfan  inch  beyond  the  iKiint  which  it  (urrounds,  undouhledly  oning  to  the  alom*  of  tlie  tiifU? 

the  diinipalion   bei-omca  inaenalble.     All  tlieae  electrified  fluid.    These  are,  in  all  pnbabilily.n- 

fads  put  it  beyond  a  doubl  that  the  air  ia  Ihe  reflodnf  aauddrn,in  theartofclectrilleatiM.n' 

laiite.or,  alleait,  Ihe  oocaiion  oftlie  diisipalioD,  immediately  collap<e  a  ;a  in  in  the  aet  of  tbeaii^ 

and  ;'Brrie<  theeleclrliilyofl'wilh  il.in  thia  man-  union,  which  rauaes  a  lonoroui  agitation  (^  dr 

ncr  renderiDg  electrical  the  whole  air  of  a  room.  air.     Thi*  eleclrlllnl  air  i<  thua  Ihrvwa  off.aW 

The  problem  ia  redured  to  explnin  how  the  air  ila  place  ia  immedialely  supplied  by  air  froalr- 

contiguoui  to  aiharpeleetri£cd  point  iKt'ledriEcd  hind,  nnl  yet  elect  rifled,  and  IberrVoic  alnall! 

and  Ihrown  off,  drann  forward  to  the  point, from  whiditkeyaefi 

It  hni  been  demnnalratcd,  that  two  iphcrea,  thrown  off  in  their  turn.     Thia  rapidn^Miaa 

[  onnceted  by  an  iufniitely  extended,  but  uleuder  and  (ubiequent  collapainx  of  llie  air  i«  ^rf^tut  IT 

ron dueling  canal,  are  in  elcctriciiiequilil'rium,  if  the  eipcrimenls  of  Mr,  Kiunanly,  related  by  D>- 

thrir  aurfacea  conloin  fluid  in  the  propiirtinn  of  Franklin,  and  is  Been  in  DumlH-rleMCiiiniaaM 

their  diameters.  In  Ibia  case,  the  superficial  den-  made  wilb  olher  viewa  in  liter  times,  and  aMit- 

aily  of  the  fluid  and  itt  tendency  Id  escape  are  in-  tended  lo.     I'erbapi  it  is  produced  by  Vac  gi^ 

tiTiL'iy  19  the  diainelers.  Now  if,  in  imDginalion,  heat  which  leeom panics,  or  ii  generated  ia  ■>■ 

ITC  KinduBllydiminish  Ihedianii'ter  nf  oneoflbo  transference  of  cleclricity,  and  it   n  of  the  bm 

spheres,  the  tendency  toeicape  will  iniroMe  in  n  kind  with  wbat  occasions  Ihe  bunting 'af  bM*, 

greater  proportion  than  any  that  wc  can  name,  aplilliogof  trees, eiploUingormetals,4ie.bi<i«- 

We  know,  that  whi^n  Ihe  prime  conductor  of  a  tricity.     The  eipanaif-  '■-  -•'-—  ' " — ^ 

powerful  iBbIc  oiacliiaehB.  a  wire  of  a  few  inchea  or  it  is  sucre     '     

in  length  projecliiig  from  its  end,  and  terminating  tiona  of  the  i 

in  a  ball  of  lialf  an  inch  in  diameter,  we  cannot  il  ex  '    '    " 

cleclrif;  It  beyond  a  certain  degree  i  for  when  ar-  is  hu 

riied  at  this  degree,  Ihe  elen-tricity  flics  off  in  sue-  duced  ;  and   in   the   dlaiipalion   by  a  inrjl^ 

eeiaiie  bunts  from  thia  ball.     Being  much  more  point,  inmcienlly  great  to  give  full  e»jtlaf"*' 

overcharged  than  injolhvr  part  urthc  body,  the  to  a  puwvtful  oiicbioe,  Iba  tti«an  of  wkJuM 
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▼ery  faint,  and  niae-ienthi  of  thii  hai  been  drt«-  of  the  air  may  frmitly  affect  the  future  motioni . 

ged  aloof  by  the  mlly  electrified  thread  of  wiad  The  mott  promUiof  fom  of  lurfa  ezperinMtit 

in  the  middle.  would  be  to  use  two  points  of  the  Mm<*  Hubntance, 

From  a  collation  of  all  the  appearanett  of  elee-  shape,  and  ftixe, and  electrified  to  the  tame  degree 

trieity,  we  mutt  form  the  tame  ooneeption  of  Ihe  in  opposite  seuiieii. 

forces  which  operate  round  a  point  that  is  nefa-  After  all  rare  has  been  taken  to  cmsure  simi- 

tively  electrified,  not  dispcrsinic,  but  drawinip  in  larily,  there  remains  one  essential  differenre,  that 

electric  fluid.    It  is  more  completely  underchari^-  the  one  current  is  redundant  in  elerlrir  fluid,  and 

cd  than  any  other  part  of  a  body,  and  attracts  the  the  other  deficient.  This  cireumstsnre  must  pro- 

fluid  in  the  surroundini^  air,  and  the  air  in  which  dure  cliaraeterislle  difirrenres  of   appearance. 

it  is  retained,  with  incomparably  i^reater  force.  It  And  arc  there  not  such  ditferences?     Is  not  th«i 

thererore  deprives  the  contiguous  air  of  lis  fluid,  pencil  and  the  star  of  light  a  characteristic  difler- 

and  then  repels  it,  and  then  produces  a  stream  ence.>    And  does  not   this  well-supi>orted   fart 

like  the  ovfrrharged  poiut.  greatly corrotMrati*  the  opinion  of  l>r.  FraDklio, 

If  a  conducting  body  be  brought  near  to  any  that  the  electric  phaMiumena  result  fVom  the  re- 
part  of  an  overcharged  body,  the  fronting  part  of  dundincy  and  deficiency  of  one  wubstanre,  and 
the  first  is  rendered  undercharged ;  and  thii  in-  not  from  two  distinct  substances  operating  in  a 
creaK4?s  the  charge  of  thcopposite  part  of  the  over-  similar  manner }  For  the  diMinciion  in  appcor- 
charged  body.  It  becomes  more  overcharged  in  anea  is  a  merhaoical  diHtiiictiou;  in  which  art' 
thai  part,  and  sooner  attains  that  degree  of  con-  perceived  motion,  direction,  velocity;  and  in 
ntipation  that  enables  the  fluid  to  quit  the  super-  which  locomotive  forres  are  ronrerned  ;  but  they 
lleial  series  of  particles,  and  to  electrify  strongly  arc  so  implicated  with  forties  which  probably  re- 
tbe  contiguous  air.  The  explosion  is  therefore  lemble  ehemiral  affinities,  hsrdly  operating  he- 
made  in  this  part  in  preference  to  any  other;  and  yond  contact,  that  to  extricate  their  cfTccts  from 
the  air  thus  evploded  is  strongly  attracted  by  the  the  complicnted  pha*nomenon,  is  a  problem  which, 
fronting  part  of  the  other  body,  and  mast  fly  thouKh  hot  in«urmoiintable,  must  not  he  entered 
thither  in  preference  to  any  otlier  point.  If,  more-  into  here ;  es|>ecially,  as  we  hare  alrrady  extend- 
over,  the  fronting  part  of  it  be  prominent  or  point-  ed  this  article  to  a  greater  length  than  ne  at  firMl 
ed,  this  effect  will  be  produrrd  in  a  superior  de-  expected. 

^ree  ;  and  the  current  of  electriflcd  air,  which  Mr.  Cuthlvcrtson,  a  very  ingenious  inctrument- 

will  begin  very  early,  will  increase  this  dlipositioii  maker  in  London,  gives  tlie  followinG^  acv-munt  of 

to  transference  in  this  way,  by  rarefying  the  air;  an  ezperimenl  by  which  the  two  itiiuU  of  electri- 

m  change  which  the  whole  course  of  electric  phm-  city  are  di^tinguished,or  the  direction  of  the  fluid 

nomena  shows  to  be  highly  favourable  to  this  is  ascertained  : — Insulatetwo  wires  furnished  nt 

transference,  althongh  we  cannot,  perhaps,  form  each  end  with  a  ball,  three-fourths  of  an  inrli  in 

any  very  adequate  notion  how  it  contributes  to  diameter;  connect  one  with  the  positive,  nnd  the 

this  effect.    Thii  seems  to  l>e  the  reason  why  a  other  with  the  negative^  conductor  of  a  niacfiinc ; 

great  explosion  and  snap,  with  a  copious  transfer-  the  balls  should  be  four  inches  asunder,  and  he- 

«aeB  of  electricity,  is  generally  preceded  by  a  twcen  them,  at  equal  distances  fmm  ench,  plnce 

biasing  noise  like  the  mshing  of  wind,  which  alightedcandle  with  the  centre  of  its  flame  near!) 

swells  to  a  maximum  in  the  loud  snap  itself.  on  a  level  with  the  centres  of  the  balls  :  if  Ihe  mn 

If  two  prominenecs,  precisely  similar^  and  elee-  chine  be  put  into  motion  the  flsmc  will  waver 

trifled  in  the  contrary  way  to  the  same  degree,  very  much,  and  seem  to  incline  rather  more  to  the 

are  presented  to  eadi  other,  we  cannot  say  fVom  negative  ball  than  to  the  positive  one ;   after 

whteh  the  current  should  take  its  commencement,  alMut  fl  Ay  revolutions,  the  negative  ball  will  grow 

or  whether  it  should  not  equalW  begin  firom  both,  warm,  and  the  positive  ball  remain  cold ;  if  the 

and  a  general  disperaion  of  air  laterally  be  the  revolution  be  continued  to  about  30d,  the  nr^':i 

dKBCt;  hut  such  a  situation  is  barely  possible,  and  tive  bail  will  be  too  hot  for  the  hand  to  touen. 

luaat  be  inflnitely  rare.    The  current  will  begin  while  the  other  remains  as  eold  as  at  the  hegin- 

from  the  side  which  has  some  superiority  of  pro-  ning. 

pelting  tbroe.   We  are  disposed  to  think  that  this  Notwithstanding  the  flattering  testimony  given 

current  of  material  electrified  substance  must  by  the  great  conformity  of  this  doctrine  of  Frank- 

auffer  great  change  during  its  passage  by  mixing  lin  and  iEpinus  with  the  phirnomcna,  we  still 

with  the  current  in  an  opposite  electrical  state  choose  to  present  it  under  the  titleof  an  hypothe- 

coming  from  the  other  body.     Any  little  mass  of  lis.     We  have  never  seen  the  electric  fluid  in  a 

the  one  current  must  strnnglyattraet  a  contiguous  aeparate  stale;  nor  have  we  been  able  to  say  in 

mass  of  the  other,  and  certain  changes  should  what  cases  it  abounds,  or  when  it  is  deflcient. 

anrely  arise  from  this  mixture.    These  may,  in  After  what  we  have  seen  in  the  lale  experiments 

their  turn,  make  a  great  change  in  the  mechanical  of  that  philanthropic  philosopher  count  Rumfoni 

moftkms  of  the  air ;  and,  instead  of  producing  a  on  the  production  of  heat  by  friction,  we  think 

quaquaversum  dispersion  of  air  from  between  the  that  we  cannot  be  too  cautious  on  what  grounds 

Kodies,  as  should  result  from  the  meeting  of  opp:>.  we  admit  invisible  sgents  to  perform  the  opera- 

aile  streams,  it  may  even  produce  a  collapsing  of  tions  of  natuie.    We  think  that  all  must  acknoti- 

the  air,  by  the  mutual  strong  attractions  of  the  ledge  that  those  experimenta  tend  very  much  to 

little  masses.     Many  valuable  experiments  offer  stagger  our  belief  in  the  esistiMice  of  a  fluid  tui  ge- 

tbemselTes  to  the  curious  enquirer.     Two  little  ncrw,  a  Are,  heat, caloric, or  what  we  please  to  call 

balls  may  be  thus  presented  to  each  other,  and  a  it ;  and  all  will  acknowledge,  that  no  better  proofs 

amoke  may  be  made  with  rosin  to  occupy  the  in-  can  be  urged  for  the  existence  of  an  electric  fluid, 

trrrala  between  them.     Motions  may  be  observed  Many  acute  and  ingenious  persons  ha\e  startetl 

which  have  certain  analogies  that  would  afford  other  theories  ;  hut  we  are  not  aware  of  any  which 

useful  information  to  the  mechanical  enquirer,  need  be  ••.enlioned  here, except  tho<*e  of  .Mr.  itus- 

There  must  be  something  of  this  mixture  of  cur-  sel  and  M.  de  i.uc      The  former  considered  the 

rente  in  all  such  transferences,  and  the  most  mi-  electrical  phenomena  as  the  results  of  the  action 

aute  diffiereaees  in  the  oonditioa  of  a  little  parcel  of  a  substance  whidi  may  be  tailed  the  electric 
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DuiJ.  Tbe  cbarultriilic  io^rrillviil  uf  thin  fluiil, 
Mr.  Huni-1 1hinl»,i>  .^k.trli-lly  |iii.)htI>  «>  •■li- 
ed ;   tllilll  SUppcKKll  l<.  l>.Mill>1.<UM(ll  tlii't-liKlir 


lion 


.ryVia, 


the  c1*«  at  clerlrli'i  or  or  noii-*1n-1rin.  U. 
ik  Lae'i  Virarj  ilncn  DDl  dlffi-'r  very  witirly:   he 

upiTatiiin*  nf  nn  etpsniite  lubalkiirc  railed  Ihe 
I'lertrir  lluiil,  which  enDiltln  of  Iwii  pirU  i  Ihe 
diMrlr  mflll.r,  nhlrh  I*  th*  (tntluting  part  ot 
Ihe  riiiiiiiiiiMitl ;  and  tltiPlri^  dafrreni  fluid,  or  mr- 
tjing  fluid,  by  wblcb  alone  Ihe  olmlrlo  matter 
*ivaii  In  he  r»iTied  tmm  nou  bad]'  to  anolhcr. 
Thia  h))>utheiiii>  i»  ilUmlnilvd  in  Id^(  ur  la  Mc- 
teorolapc.  par  del.uc:  aDaeeountavd  etaminB- 
tlon  of  it  may  be  tcea  in  the  arliele  meetridtf' 
in  the  Supplement  Id  Ihe  Enerclo.  Brilanolra. 
nhere  alto  is  a  lery  mpinua  ai'eiiuni  of  j£pinu«'^ 
theory.  Tram  which  we  have  drawn  Miiiie  of  the 
above  parliculart. 

To  KLECTIllFV.  «.  a.  Tn  n.nitnuniraU  the 
elertrie  CDericy. 

ELECTRIt'ICATION,  or  ELiKTBiiaTion, 
the  manner  o(  clBetril^inK  bodiei  j  that  it,  of 
cieilinic  in  them,  or  conimunicatiiig  Is  Ihem.lhe 
cleclrlc  virtue. 

ELtCTBOMETER,  (fonned  oriX»rF».  and 
^i<(u,  I  meaaure,)  in  an  iDilrument  contrived  ftir 
niMiuring  Ihequaolitf ,  and  delemiinlng  the  qua- 
lity of  cleelrtcit;  in  any  el«clrlfled  body.  Mr. 
Ciinloai  prerioua  lo  the  invention  of  inatruintwia 
I'l  Ibin  kind,  eaii mated  Ihe  quaotily  nfeteetrieit} 
in  a  ehatpNl  phlat,  by  prcteniing  ilie  phial  wiih 
one  band  to  an  insulated  condurtor,  and  civin; 
il  aiparh,  which  he  look  olTwith  Iheolherj  sod  he 
pmiTeded  io  thii  manner  liJi  tbc  phial  wan  dii- 
chirBvd,  and  then  dotenBiiml  Iba  Itctght  at  llie 
charei'  hy  Ihe  number  or<ipark«. 

The  u>r>Bt  simple  elfi^mm.-ler  Ii>  ■  linen  thri'sd 
culled  b)  Dr.  De»(;ulieni  Ihe  Ibn-ad  ul'  trial  j 
ivhich  if  brought  nenr  lo  HDelcctriHed  body,  xill 
be  allraeted  by  ili  but  Ihio  nill  do  iittls  more 
than  determine  irhelher  lite  body  ii  in  any  dc- 
iriTc  electrified  or  not ;  without  delermining  with 
an^  preeialon  it*  quantity,  much  Wt»  il<  quality. 
The  Abbj  Nollet  uaed  two  thivadi,  and  ihfHcd 
the  dcKreex  of  clei-trlcity  by  the  ani;'.e  of  Ihcir  di- 
vergency exhibited  in  tlieir  khaduw  ud  a  board 
plaird  behind  them. 

Mr.  Canloa't  eledmnieler  eoiniinl'.'d  nf  Iwn 
lialUofeork,  orpHhofeUkT,  iiir,l)  Inirud  in  a 
IsIIlc  to  about  Ihe  iiac  ol  a  imall  prH,  othl  sut- 
[Hrndi'd  on  fine  linen  threadi,  ab,>ul  siv  in>'hct 
lunit,  which  may  be  wetted  iu  a  weak  s.iluliun  of 
»1L     See  fig.  3,  Plate  r>Q. 

Tliew  may  liekepl  In  nmallboxet.nr  the  length 
of  ilie  itringi,  that  Ihej  may  lie  in  Ihem  nilbuut 
bi-inc  bent;  and  they  maj  Iw  Ihui  I'arried  iu  llie 
inp.ket,  and  will  he  ready  for  ue.     See  I'oiklt 

If  Ihe  hoi  mnlalnlng  Ihew  balli  be  iniulaled, 

\'f  placinE  il  un  a  drinking  glaM,  or  any  other 

l<iW  he  brought  near  thein,  Uiey  will  i:r-r  'j  ■  u:. 
traded  by  it,  and  then  repelled  hi;tli  :     .ii 
p[<a»,  and  Tram  each  other  1  but  on  lli<    <,,'i"i    ' 

urBietiedwai,tli<'ywillgr«luall>  'I'l 

couictiigclhcri  audvieoena.     Thu  i,.,,... ...... 


w  111  aim.  H-rve  lo  delcr.uia*  tbe'  elctrl'^ilt  W  Ikt 
I'hiud*  and  air,  b;  liuUllii;  Iheiii  al«  (uA«Ktri<l^ 
toll' ••{V.nnbuildloFH.tmi,  «(('.(  rorif  theeloM. 
lilyiiTthv  rluodauralr  be  [>oMU>r.lheir  ■■Ml 
rvpuUion  will  iucrcaH'  by  the  appruotJl  of  eutU  i 
glnWi  or  deci«ai.«  by  the  ap|irua''h  of  aabrr  u 
wnllniC-wii ;  un  (be  '.<i>lr&r>.  If  It  be  •H«atin, 
t)]t-tr  repol.iim  will  Ik' di.xii 


vol.  . 


■..^•    Ira 


Canton 
If  t., 


ofXt. 


.'  b..lll  Ua 

dfgrw  uod  .inniil)  ul"  it.  elei-uili zKtioo,  bj  Ibot 
mutual  n-pnl>ion  and  diiergroey. 

The  UUehai'clne  Eleelrouict«r,  Dg  I ,  PUlr«\ 
ira>>  Invcnled  liy  Mr.  Iahc.  Il  cnniJiU  at  btta 
work  (1,  Ibelioier  part  uf  which  ia  InelMcd  btti 
pillar  F.  made  of  baked  wood,  and  iH^Ud  i«  ha- 
aerdoil,  ind  bored  i-ylJndrii'Blly»buult<>«-tUf4l 
orititenglhi  Ihe  hraw  work  ia  lixed  tutbepOllt 
by  the  K'rew  II,  maveablo  in  Ihr  kroova  If  aai 
through  lheaanieiiimadeU>i>itua(tFrlv-t**I, 
to  the  cod  of  which,  BOd  n|>pa«ilc  to  K.  a  p^lidad 
hemitpheriial piece orbra",alt«ched  tuUieprB* 
lonductur,  in  Axed  a  ball  orbnut  >I  well  poUikrl 
Tu  this  aerew  U  annexed  a  ciri-vUr  plale  0,  di- 
vided into  twelve  equal  part*.  Thf  uac  of  A' 
eleclromclcr  ia  to  diaeliarfC'  ■  jar  I>,  or  auj  te 
tery  eonnei-'led  Willi  the  eandutlor,  «llh«t 
djiichan;i»s  'od,  and  to  give  ahn'  ki  >unim(Rl 
of  Ihe  lame  degroeoralrrnglh  )  on  wliirh  *r«M 
itia  very  III  for  medical  purpnv-s.  Tbrn.ifafa- 
wn  hflldi  ■  wire  t'aalened  lo  Uie  ■"row  11,  in  M 
band,  aod  anulherwire  fitvd  to  E,  •  Impcf  biu 
wire  pauiug  from  Ihe  frame  of  the  inachiwUt 
tin  plnte,  on  which  the  phikl  D  atanda.  hcaRI 
perpcive  no  •hock,  when  K  and  M  aic  in  caabit 
and  the  degree  of  the  eipUiaiun,  m»  well  ■•  lk« 
quanlily  ol  eleclrieily  aecumulalvd  In  Iba  fAia', 
will  be  regulated  hylliedislaarebeliTeesKMallL 
Philot.  Tmni.  vol.  Ivii.p.UI.-  Mr.  Henlvyasi 
improved   Mr.    Lane'i   elrclranielrr.    hj  laklaf 

sharp-edged  graduated  plitir,  ond  adding  9<!i" 
CoDlrlvMicea  in  their  tteid.  Mr.  licnte; '•  «•- 
charger  of  thi*  kind  haa  two  tubei,  une  >1i^ 
within  the  other,  to  lengthen  and  acc«nBMdat(  it 
to  larger  apparatua. 

The  Quadranl  Electrometer  of  Mr.  llai-f 
cun'iialH  of  a  atem,  terminating  il  IIk  Iswtr  ai 
wllh  a  braiia  ferrule  and  icrew,  for  fkilrninj  it 
upon  my  D,;raiiun ;  and  it<i  upper  pkrt  eada  it 
■  ball.  XeartbetupIieKedagnttuBledacaiicHdt 
of  ivjry.on  the  centrr,  of  which  the  iiidoi,  bang 
a  very  light  rod  with  a  fork  ball  at  lla  cilrrMt|i 
reaching  tu  tbe  heist  ferrule  of  the  slrm,  la  •>!• 
to  turn  on  a  pin  In  lliu  brau  piece,  w  adohRT 
the  i;riiduat>.-d  lliub  of  Itw  armicir'la.  WW* 


thect. 


itteli'C 


iSctl,  I 


.  but  a'  .._  _.  .^ 
triUtU,  Ihe  index,  repelled  by  tin  it«B,  Ml 
In  move  alung  the  £nduak-d  edfc  af  ** 
rcle.  and  so  mark  Uie  degrvc  Iw  whMfeX 
toriteWcliiiUd.orthehcigbtlawUAda 
of  any  jar  nr  battery  in  ndiaaCMl. 
Wrtaonal^lertromelef  islhMtdnxtlMtf 

.  .1.  rii.1.>.uphica|J.iuinal.tto.C1l(<l- 
"  ■...  ..l,l,.ns  piere  uf  w»d.  aM 
.  iiL  len^lh,  .ml  ^Ix  in  blMdlfc,i> 

1  i:'..c  glaiJ.  ...(iimtlee».D,K.F, 
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ELECTROPHORUS. 

porten  E  and  F  are  exactly  of  I  lie  tame  lenjrth  ;  made  with  baiteriet  bj  means  of  this  electrometer; 
nut  n  it  foDr  inches  ihorter.  Under  the  brasn  nail  but  i^ne  will  be  •uificient  to  explain  iti  use.  Pre- 
«  ik  a  long  bias«  ho.ik ;  the  ball  v  u  nude  of  two  pare  the  clectn»me(er  in  the  manner  shewn  in  'be 
hemispheres,  the  under  one  bcinj:  rtx«'d  to  the  tixure,  with  the  jar  M  annexed,  which  cciitaius 
briatm«untin^,  and  the  up(>erturne<l  with agroovc  about  1«»U  Mjuare  inches  of  coatiu};.  Tiik<  out 
to  shut  upon  It,  so  that  it  can  be  tijcen  off  at  plea-  the  pin  in  D,  and  obs«-rvc  whether  the  ball  li  will 
mute.  The  ball  ft  ha*  a  brats  tube  fixed  to  ir,  about  remain  at  rr>t  updn  b;  if  not,  turn  the  a<ljll^tin/; 
three  inches  long,  cemented  on  the  top  of  F,  and  screw  at  C  till  it  iust  remuinf  upon  A.  Put  iato 
the  same  tall  has  a  hole  at  the  top,  of  al»out  one-  B  the  pin,  marked  t,  weighing  fifteen  grains ;  take 
half  inch  diameter,  corresponding  with  theinoide  two  inches  of  watph  pendulum  wire,  tix  to  each 
of  the  tube.  AB  is  a  straight  brass  wire,  with  a  end  a  puir  of  s^^ring  tuiigi,  as  is  repre«cn:ed  at  Cm, 
knife-edged  centre  in  the  middle,  placed  a  little  hook  one  end  to  n>,  and  the  other  to  the  wire  N^ 
below  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  equally  balanced  commnuicating  with  the  outside  of  the  jar  ;  let  the 
with  a  hollow  brass  ball  at  each  endi  the  centre,  or  uocoated  fiart  of  the  jar  be  made  very  dean  and 
axis,  resting  upon  a  proper  sliaped  piece  of  brass  dry;  and  let  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical 
flsed  in  the  inside  of  the  ball  c;  that  aide  of  the  he-  machine,  or  a  wire  proceeding  from  it,  touch  the 
mitphere  towards  c  is  cut  open,  to  permit  the  cud  wire  L;  then,  if  the  mach:ae  be  put  in  motion^ 
cA  of  the  balance  to  descend  till  it  touches  the  the  jar  and  electrometer  w*!l  charge,  as  will  be 
ball  a,  and  the  upper  hemi>phere  C  is  also  cut    seen  by  the  rising  of  the  index  of  i;  and  whea 

and 
the 
tong*,  and  the 
I  two  holes,  one  at  the  top,  and  the  other  at  the  wire  will  be  fui»cd  and  run  into  balU.  'I  he  Inge- 
bottom  ;  the  upper  hole  is  so  wide,  as  to  let  the  nious  author,  by  breathing  through  a  glass  pipe 
bead  of  the  pin  pass  through  it,  but  to  ¥top  at  the  into  the  jar,  damped  it  a  little  in  the  inside.  Thea 
vndcr  one,  with  its  shank  hanging  freely  in  h  ;  k  loading  B  with  a  pin  of  thirty  grams  he  obtained 
h  a  common  Henley**  quadrant  electrometer;  and  soch  a  ch.irge  an  fused  eight  mche»  of  watch-|>en- 
when  in  use  it  is  ^crewed  upon  the  top  of  c.  dulum  wire,  di«poxed  exactly  a»  the  two  inches 

It  it  evident,  from  the  construction,  that  if  the  were  disposed  in  the  f<>rmer  experiment.  By  re- 
foot  stand  horizontal,  and  the  ball  B  be  made  to  peating  and  varying  his  experiment*,  he  found 
«touch  b,  it  will  remain  in  that  position  without  that  double  quantities  of  elecinral  riiiid,  in  the 
the  help  of  the  weight  i;  and  if  it  should  by  any  form  of  a  discharge,  will  melt  four  tmick  the 
veins  receive  a  very  low  charge  of  electric  fluid,  length  of  wire  of  a  certain  diameter. 
the  two  balls  b,  B.  will  repel  each  other;  B  will  Mr.  Cavallc  likewise  contriwd  several  ingeni- 
begin  to  ascend,  and,  on  account  of  the  ceotre  of  ous  electrometers,  for  liilTeient  uses :  descriptions 
gravity  being  above  the  centre  of  motion,  the  at-  of  them  may  be  seen  in  his  Treatise  on  Electricity* 
rcobion  will  continue  till  A  rt.>t  upon  a.  If  the  and  in  Thil.  Trans,  vol.  Uvii.  Aud  Mr.  Coulumfs 
balance  be  set  again  horizontal,  and  the  pin  t  be    of  the  Royal  Acad.  Scien.  Pari>,  invented  a  very 

J»nt  into  its  place  in  B,  it  will  cause  B  to  rest  upon  accurate  and  delicate  instrument,  but,  as  hitherto 
,  with  a  pressure  equal  to  that  weight,  so  that  nunaged,  it  mea«ure4  only  repulsions :  it  is  de- 
waarz  electric  fluid  must  be  communicated  than  scribed  in  the  first  volume  of  firegory's  Transla- 
formerly  before  the  balls  will  separate;  and  as  tion  of  llaiiy's Natural  Philosophy. 
the  weight  in  B  is  increased  or  diminished,  a  £LELTR(>MICKnM FTER,  *he  namegiven  to 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  electric  fluid  will  be  an  instiument  invenii  d  by  Veau  de  Launay,  to 
required  to  effect  a  separation.  indicate  the  smallest    appreciable  quantities  of 

When  this  instrument  is  to  be  applied  to  a  jar.  Galvanic  energy.  See  Galvanism. 
or  btftenr,  one  end  of  a  wire  L  must  be  inserted  ^  ELKCTROrtlORUS,  a  machine,  represented 
into  a  hole  in  b,  and  the  other  end  into  a  hole  of  in  Plate  oO,  fig.  3,  the  phaeiiomcna  of  which  are 
any  ball  proceeding  from  the  inside  of  a  battery,  somewhat  singuLir.  Ir  consists  of  two  plates,  A 
as  M.  \  chain,  or  wire,  or  any  l>ody  through  and  B,  usually  of  a  circular  form;  though  they 
which  (be  charge  is  to  pas<,  must  be  hung  to  the  niay  be  made  s(]uare,or  of  the  figtire  of  a  parallel* 
book  at  m,  and  carried  from  thence  to  the  dutMde  ograni,  with  niore  ease, and  with  equal  advantage, 
of  the  battery,  as  is  reprejented  by  the  line  N.  At  first  the  under  phte  was  of  ulass,  covered  over 
i  Sliii«t  be  screwed  upon  r,  with  \u  index  towards  with  scaling  wax;  but  there  is  little  occasion  for 
A.  The  reason  of  tnis  instrument  being  added,  is  being  pariiLular  either  with  regard  to  the  sub^ 
to  shew,  by  the  index  continuing  to  rise,  that  the  stance  of  the  lowir  plate,  or  the  electric  which  is 
charge  of  the  battery  is  increasing,  because  the  put  upon  it.  A  metallic  plate,  however,  is  per- 
ochcr  part  of  the  instrument  does  not  act  till  the  naps  preferable  to  a  wooden  one,  though  the  lat- 
bottery  has  received  its  required  charge.  ter  will  answer  the  purpo»ft  very  well.   Thiic  plate 

It  is  alOKMC  need  leu  to  observe,  that  this  in^trn-    is  to  be  covered  with  son.c  electric  sul>Htance. 
COosistsof  three  electrometers.  Tic.  Henley's    Pure  sulphur  answers  very  near  as  well  as  the 


nadoo  and  these  improvementu,  we  {KMsess  all  feet  the   person's  clothes,  and  even   his  whre 

that  can  be  required  in  an  electrometer  for  hat-  body,  with  a  very  disagreeable  siue!l,  and  will 

tarics  and  large  jars;  for,  by  i,  we  see  the  pro-  chuuge  silver  in  his  pocket  t'>  a  blacki>Ii  colour. 

mas  of  the  charge;  by  the  separation  of  Bfr,  we  The  upper  phte  of  the  elcctroph(>riis  \*  u  bra»t 

hare  the  repulsive  power  in  weight ;  and  by  the  plate,  or  a  board  or  piece  of  pasteboard  covered 

ball  A,  the  discharge  is  caused  when  the  charge  with  linfotl  or  gilt  paper,  nearly  of  the  muic  size 

bai  acquired  the  strength  proposed.  with  the  electric  pUte,  though  it  will  not  be  the 

bi  the  Jonmal  from  which  thin  abstract  it  taken,  worse  that  it  is  ^omewhut  larger.     It  is  furnished 

the  reader  will  find  some  conout  rziteriniciits  with  i  glass  handle  (I),  which  ought  to  be  screwed 
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inio  iht  centre.  The  iranDcr  of  utiag  this  mi 
chine  i>  i%  followi.  Rril,  the  plate  B  i<  eicile 
by  rubbing  itt  I'oited  side  with  a  piece  of  ne 
while  flannel,  or  a  piece  of  hirc't  ikin.  Evm 
conunoii  hard  bruth,  having  (he  hair  a  litt' 
greated,  will  excite  lulphureatremcly  well.  Whi 
lliii  pbte  ib  eicited  oi  much  u  pouibU,  it  ii  > 
apoti  ihe  tabic  nilh  the  electric  tide  uppermoil.  porillve  eleclri 
Secondly,  the  metal  plate  ii  l^d  npon  (be  eiciled     lermiuiou  ai  befort.. 

clecttic.  «  Tepre«nted  ia  the  figare.    Thirdly.         ELECTRUM.  (e^ecirum,  .x-Jj-.)  T]h» 
cieiit  name  of  amber. 
ELECTUARIUMCASSIjE,mphani«j. 
pleatant,  and  mild  apeiiem, 
c  feeble  and  far  children. 


the  Ltpper  one.  Thijj,  thetpurkt  will  go  oo  coi- 
linualty  ditainishing,  to  ihe  number  pethaptnl 
IWQ  or  [hrce  hundred.  Buc  at  Ian,  When  the  da- 
trieily  of  ihe  whole  machine  leenu  to  be  nmUj 
loil.  if  botb  tidei  ate  couched  at  once,  ii  will  m. 
E'lDlly  be  required  id  ili  full  lUeDgth,  and  ibi 
double  ijlark  of  uegalive,  with  the  ungle  MKtt 
"  "'"'        '"  "  will  be  obuilud  without  it- 


the  metal  plate  it  touched  with  the  fiogei 
other  conducioi,  whtcb,  on  touchiog  the  plate, 

receite)  ■>  ipirk  from  it,     Lastly,  the  metal  plate  ,  , 

A.beingbeldbyil,eei[reniityofit.gla«haod1c  A  very  e lefiai.t,  pleawnt,  and  r 

■■  ^   -     -    -   "-     -■     -'•etjiculale;  and,  after  calculated  foe  the  feel 


ic  found  Elkctuaridm  catechv.  A  rertuseU 
>tr«Dgtr  eleetrified  with  ao' electricity  conitaryio  adilriiigent,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  efficaciM 
that  of  the  electric  pUie ;  in  which  cue.  it  will  way  of  ^ving  the  cdtecnu  to  adntDiage.  Tn 
|i«»yerystrongtpark  to  any  conduiinr  brought  Ecruptes  of  this  elccloaty  contain  one  itaiutf 
Dear  it.     By  tctting  the  metal  upon  the  eleciric     opium. 

plate,  touching  it  with  Ihe  finger,  and  Mparalingit  ElECTUARIOM    OPIATlM.    in   phirmW. 

great  nuuil.er  of  tpatks  n.ay  he    ^his   preparation,  ordered  in   ih.  Ed;nb<4 

,  ttrengi  ,       __    phariiiacopceia,  ii  an  eicellcDt  aromitk  i^ 

itringeiil,  and  calculated  for   the  debilicilE^, 

the  aged,  and  nervous.     One  giainof  opiunii 

coniaineil  in  about  a  drachm. 

Electdarium  acAMUOitit.  in  plan» 

This  i>  a  Biiong   simulating  nthiCK, 

and   calculated   to   remove    worms   froia  Ai 

prim*  lite,  witli  which 


'"gib, 
tliu  without  eacitiog  again  the  eleciric  plate,  u 
theie  tpatki  are  repeatedly  given  to  the  kuob  of  a 
Mated  phial,  I  hit  will  pretenlly  become  charged. 
Mr.  Cavallo,  inhit  account  of  the  eleclrophorut, 
trfla  0»,  "  that  inttead  of  laying  the  electric  plate 
upon  the  table,  it  it  itt  upon  an  electric  (tand,  »  (7. 
■*  10  be  accurately  iniulited,  then  ihe  metal  plate 
■et  on  it  aciiuiret  lo  tittle  electrieity,  ihat  it  can 
ooly  be  diicovcrrd  by  an  eleeiromelei."  In  what 
manner  ihii  Genilemao  came  to  mistake  a  plain 
ra«t  >o  cgregiouily,  ii  not  euy  to  deieimine ;  but 
"  '         ■         ■'  '  ctroplioruj,  intlead  of 


liiblti-d. 

EtE^Tl 


lild  ;ind  elegant  aperient:   well  nU^tiii 


having  Ii.  virtu.  i'^pTir^iTbr'Dring^n.Xtrf"!*  S  mov"T"''  "'"'  '""^^  "'"^  ^'^'' 

it  greatly  increaied,  at  leut  the  tpheie  of  iti  ci  i.vtii'a  dv    ,   •    .                 r         ■ 

•ettvity  M  greatly  enlarged.     When  lying  on  the  ELLOi  U  AHY.  Ce/*frt'oe«to».  from  fto. 

table,  if  the  upper  plate  ii  put  upon  it  without  *"  cnooac.)    A  med.ctne  containing  .wmii* 

being  touched  with  the  finger,  it  will  not  ihcw  gredicnts  thai  are  mixed  toother  hy  a  Ihal 

nucli  «gn  of  elect ricily.     But  at  aoou  a«  it  ii  put  into  the  consistence  of  hoitev. 

on  the  electric  Kand,  both  the  upper  and  under  ELEEMOSYNA     CAItUCABUM.   ■ 

,  aide  appear  11  roogly  negative.     A  thread  will  be  EleeMOsYHA- REGIS,   a    j.enny  which  ii% 

'* ''  It  the  distance  of  eight  to  ttn  inches.    If  Elhclrcil  oiilcrcJ  to  he  paid  for  evcrr  plows*  Ji 

...A.r  .;a.  .„  ,n,„t..^  =,  i£„.i,n,l  „.warJ*  the  support  of  ihe>oc,' 

ELEEMOSVNAHIUS.  inouroldwntei% 


both  the  upper  and 

the  <ame  time,  a  tCrong  tpark  will  be  obtained 
from  both,  but  alwayi  of  the  ume  lund  of  eleclri- 
otly.  namely,  the  Deg.iiivie  kind.  If  the  upper 
plate  ii  DOW  lifted  up,  a  iiiong  spark  of  puiiiive 
elrcirieiiy  will  be  obtained  from  it  j  and  on  put. 
ting  it  down  again,  two  ipark»  of  negative  elcctri- 
ciiT  will  be  produced. 

The  tingubrity  of  thi>  elpcriment  ii,  th,it  it 
produces  alwayi  double  the  quanlitv  of  oe^alive 
electriciiy  that  it  doth  of  ihe  puiiiive 'kind  1  which     lalar). 
eannot  be  done  by  any  other  tnelhod  yet  known.         E'LE(j.\NT. 
Anoiher  very  turpriiing  circumstance  ii,   that     ing  by  miimlet  I 
trhen  the  electiophorui  remains  in  its  insulated     coarse  i  not  Ern^ 
ntualion,  you  need  not  always  touch  the  upper 
■nd  under  tide  of  the  plalcs  at  once,  in  order  to 
frocure  |)OtiiiTe  electricity  from  the  upper  plate  ; 
It  it  lulficieol  to  touch  bolh  sidci  only  ouce.    On 
lifting  up  the  upper  plate,  a  spitk  of  poiiiive 
electriciiy  is  ohiained  ai  already  mentioned.    On 
putting  It  down  again,  a  ipaik  of  the  negaiivi 
kind   It  obtained   from   the  upper    pli  ~ 


lied  for  the  almoner  in  relieioiu 

ELEEMO'SVNAllY.  a.  (-x.,,—™)  1. 
Living  U|xin  alme;  depending  upon  chaltlj: 
not  used  iGlantilU),     S.  Given  lu  ehatilt^ 

E'LEOANCE.  E'leoamc*.  >.  (e^Mtii. 
Lii.)  I .  Beauly  wilhoLii  granden*  IRtUifl- 
2.  Any  thing  thai  pleases  by  its  oiixiy  ^sj*^ 

1.  (rlrgani,  Laiin.)  l.Plof 
■antiea  (Pap,),   «.  NiMjM 
t,MMci  ..m  gross  (Pope). 

ELEGANTLY,   ad.   (from   Wr««.)    1. 

In  such  B  manner  as  u  pleiise  iMUm).   1 

"  Vr.l-'?!'^]?'.'  "'"h  minute  beaulyfft^ 

(eligiacut,    LmrO    ' 

.    Mournful;   lone^ 


EUiGl'ACK. 


kind  It  obtained  from  the  upper  plai 
iXough  yon  do  not  touch  the  lower  o 
lifting  up  the  upper  plite,  a  tpark  of  poiitive 


Ei.EGV.  (EJryiia,)  A  niniimral  mi  (to" 
live  kind  of  poem.  Voistus,  after  IMma. 
derives  the  term  from  J,  t,  v,ym,  to  tn  ^! 

The  first  iuventor  of  ihe  elegv  it  not  kaaai 
..       .  .  ,  ■       -,  ,.  -      some  tay  it  wasoneTTieoclcs  o^Nax^B,«,^^ 

'  '  position.    Hut  there  it  m>  wonder  thai  «•** 


1  been  touched  at  01 
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•t  tbb  time  in  the  dark  as  to  the  matter ;  Ho-  called,  are  earth,  fire,  air,  and  water  (,Bacon), 
race  assures  us  it  was  a  point  not  settled  among  3.  The  pro|)er  habitation  or  sphere  of  any 
the  grammarians  even  in  his  time,  who  the  thing  (Doker).  4.  An  ingredient;  a  consii- 
author  was.  tuent  part  {JSkaktpeare),     6.   The  letters  of 

any  language.    6,  The  lowest  or  first  rudi- 
*'  Quis  tamen  exiguosel^gos  emiserit  auctor.    ments  of  literature  or  science  {IJookcr), 
Grammatici  certaDty  &  adhuc  subjudicelis        £lbmbkt8,  in  afltronomy,  principles  and 
est.**  numben  deduced  from  observations,  and  made 

the  basis  in  the  construction  of  tables  of  the 
The  chief  writen  of  elegy  among  the  Greeks,  planetary  motions.  Such  are.  the  time  of  a 
^re  Callimachus,  Partheoius,  and  Eupht>rion ;  planet's  revolution  ;  the  |x>9iiion  of  the  line  of 
and  among  the  Latins,  Ovid,  Catullus,  Tibul-  apsides,  and  the  epoch  uf  a  passage  through 
lut,  and  Pro|)ertiu9.  that  line ;  the  place  of  the  nodes,  and  an  e|X>ch ; 

As  elegy,  at  its  first  institution,  was  intended  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit,  or  the  relation  of 
for  tean,  it  expressed  no  other  sentinunts,  it  its  axes;  and  the  inclination  of  the  orbit, 
breathed  no  other  accents,  but  those  of  sorrow.  ELEStEVT,  in  phyniology,  a  term  used  hy 
With  the  negligence  natural  to  affliction,  it  philosophers  to  denote  the  original  component 
sought  less  to  please  than  to  move.  By  dc^ees,  parts  of  bddies,  or  those  into  which  they  are 
however,  elejty  degenerated  from  it.i  original    ultiuiately  resolvable. 

ipteniion,  and  was  employed  upon  all  sorts  of  It  seems  to  have  been  an  opinion  established 
tsibjects,  fzay  or  sad,  and  especially  upon  love,  among  philosophers  in  the  remotest  ages,  that 
Ovid*s  books  of  love,  the  poems  of  TibuUus  there  are  only  tour  simple  IxKlies ;  namely,  fire, 
and  Propi*rtius,  are  entitled  elegies;  aud  yet  to  air,  water,  and  earth.  To  these  they  gave  the 
tur  are  they  from  being  sad.  that  they  are  some-  name  of  elements,  because  they  behevetl  that 
times  scarce  serious :  so  that  the  same  title  was  all  substances  are  composed  of  the>^e  four, 
indiscriniinaiely  given  to  poems  on  diflerent  This  opinion,  variously  modified  indeed,  was 
aal^ects,  but  which  agreed  in  their  verse  and  maintained  by  all  the  ancient  philosophers, 
nianner  of  writing.  The  chief  subjects  to  We  now  know  that  all  tlirse  suppos. 'i  ele- 
which  elegy  owes  its  rise,  are  Death  and  Lxwe :  ments  are  compounds :  fire  is  comixi^ed  of  ca- 
ao  that  elegy  ought  to  be  esteemed  the  most  loric  and  light;  air  of  caloric,  oxygen,  and 
perfect,  which  has  somei^  hat  of  both  at  once;  azotic  gases;  water  of  oxygen  and  nydrugen; 
namely,  where  the  imet  bewails  the  loss  of-  and  that  earth  includes  nine  dilfcrent  substances. 
tome  youth,  or  damsel,  falling  a  martyr  to  love.  The  doctrine  of  the  four  elements  seems  to 
The  next  are  those  elegies  full  of  that  melan-  have  continued  undispute<l  till  the  time  of  the 
choly  complaint  which  lovers  seldom  want  alchemists.  These  men  having  made  them- 
matter  for:  the  thoughts  of  eirgy  tliould  be  selves  much  better  acquainted  with  the  analysis 
always  natural,  far  from  the  afli'CtJtion  of  wi: ;  of  bodice  than  the  ancient  philosophers  nnd 
its  sentiments  tender  and  delicate  ;  its  expres-  been,  soon  {perceived  that  the  common  doctrine 
sion  simple  and  easy,  always  retaining  that  al-  waf  inadequate  to  explain  all  the  appearances 
teroate  inequality  of  measure  which  Ovi.l  ex*  that  were  familiar  to  lUciv.  They  substituted 
tols  so  much;  and  which  gives  the  e:egiac  a  theory  of  their  own  in  itb  place.  Accortlins 
poetry  of  the  ancients  so  much  the  advantage  to  ih;  iii,  there  are  three  elements,  of  which  all 
over  the  modems.  Dleg^*  should  flow  in  one  bodies  are  composed ;  namely,  salt,  sulphur, 
even  current,  smooth,  humble,  and  unaffected;  and  mercury,  which  they  distinguish  by  the 
and  yet  she  is  not  abject  in  her  humility,  but  appellation  of  the  tria  pnma.  1  hese  princi* 
becoming,  elegant,  and  attractive.  pies  were  adopted  by  succeeding  writers,  parti- 

The  office  of  elegy  is  well  delivered  by  M.  cularly  by  Paracelsus,  who  added  two  more  to 
Boileau:  their  number;    namely,    phlegm  and  caput 

mortunm. 

"  La  plaintive  elegie  en  long  habits  de  deuil.        It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  the  alchemisU 

Scail,  les  cheveux  epars,  gemir  sur  im  cer-    meant  hv  salt,  sulphur,  and  mi-rcury ;  probably 

cueil:  they  hafl  affixed  no  precise  n^caning  to  the 

■  Die  peint  dcs  aimans  la  joye,  &  la  tristense ;    word.*.     Every  thing  which  is  fixed  in  the  fire 

Flale,  mcnaccirrite,  ap|iaise  une  mattresse.**    they  seem  to  have  called  saU,  every  inflamma* 

In  mourning  weeds  sad  elegy  appears,  ^^^  substance  they  called  solphor,  and  every 

H«f  hair  dishevell'd,  and  her  eyes  in  tears :      substance  which  flies  off  without  burning  wa« 

Her  theme,  the  lover's  joys,  but  more  his    niercury.     Accordingly  they  tell  us,  tliat  all 

puiiu.  bodies  may  by  fire  be  decomposed  into  these 

.  By  turns  she  sings,  sooths,  threateos,  and    th«c  principles;  the  salt  remains  behind  fixed, 

complains,  the  sulphur  takes  fire,  and  the  mercury  flies 

off  in  the  form  of  smoke*    The  phlegm  and 
Among  the  ancients,  hexametera  and  penta-    caput  inortuum  of  Pancelstts  were  the  water 
meters  were  so  peculiar  to  elegy,  that  this  kind    and  earth  of  the  ancient  philosophers. 
€if  metre  is  usually  styled  elegiac.     Instead  of        Mr.  Bovle  attacked  this  hymuhcsis  in  his 
I^  we,  incur  tongue,  use  the  word  heroic.  Sceptical  Chcinist,  and  in  several  of  his  other 

EfLEMENT.  i.  {;tUmentum^  Latin.)  1.  puMirations;  urovinc  thai  the  chemists  com- 
The  fiiit  or  constituent  principle  of  any  thing  piehended  under  eadch  of  the  terms  salt,  sul- 
(M—ktf^.    S.  The  four  elements,  usually  so    phur,  mercury,  phlegm,  and  earth,  subsunces 

A  .\  e 
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of  very  dlRctenl  properticti  Ih.it  there  is  no 
jirnor  that  all  bodies  aic  comiKMcd  of  these  prin- 
cJ|i)m;  and  ihil  ihcie  principles  theimelvet 
arc  nol  elements  but  compounds.  The  rerula- 
tion  or  Mr.  Briyle  mas  u>  eumplete,  that  the  hy- 
pothesis or  the  Ilia  primi  seems  lo  have  been 
almost  immnliaiely  abandoned  by  all  {artie;. 

Rlehehts.  lUdicaU.  First  principle*. 
Thcminuicstparticletofany  subsuiic«,  wnich 
can  no  further  be  divided  oi  decomposed  hj 
rhemieal  analysis.  Many  siibiuncei  cannot 
he  farther  (li>eunipoted  1^  the  chemist  into 
constituent  parti,  but  this  alonedoes  not  enliile 
ihem  to  be  ranked  among  the  elements. 
I'hotigh  they  are  nol  yet  decompotcd,  it  does 
rot  follow  thai  ihey  are  undecomjiosable,  but 
only,  perhaps,  that  we  hare  neither  instru- 
ments nnr  aieins  by  which  lo  produce  a  dc- 
coni)>asiiiuni  nor  senses  to  nonce  it  when  it 
ha»  taken  place.  The  bodie*  which  arc  known 
lo  ni  at  present,  however,  as  simple  sub- 
stances, amount  to  forty^one;  some  of  these 
n\ay  be  sensibly  cxhibitea  in  iheir  simple  stale, 
iincombined  with  other  malleci:  tnese  are 
termed  ostensible,  producible,  simple  sub- 
stances, to  distinguish  them  from  those  whose 
existence  or  prei'ence  is  only  inferred  from 
facts,  artd  are  called  unostensible,  unprodnci- 
ble,  simple  siibsuncci.  The  following  h  a 
list  of  simple  lubtlances  at  ptiseni  known. 

Unproduci-'-'le  limple  Suliilancei, 
I.  t%l ogi (ton,  ot  basil     6.  Sulphur.       > 

of  light.  7.  Phosphor.  /  "3 

S.  Oxygen.  8.  Muriatic.    S  ■- 

3.  Hydrogen.  g.  Floor! c.       \3 

4.  Atoiic.      l-ri  10.  Boracie,         J 


11. 

Hid. 

of  gold. 

ss. 

Rad 

of  nickel. 

23. 

cobalt. 

Si 

2.') 

S6 



molybd. 

HI 



wolftonc. 
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tiins.  Stc.  The  first  work  of  this  kind  t>  ibd 
of  Herigon,  in  Latiu  and  French,  and  pik 
lished  in  1(364,  in  ten  lomeii  wbiehcoaiMi 
Kiiclid's  Elements  and  Data,  AfOlkiniK 
Thcodosius,  &c. ;  with  the  modMn  deawl* 
of  arithmetic,  algebra,  u-iKonometij,  ikU- 
tectore,  geography,  navigation,  t^ues.  il^ 
rics,  astronouty,  music,  perspcctire,  Sc.  lV 
woik  is  remariiable  for  tnis,  that  a  kind ot  red 
and  universal  characters  arc  used  ihmoghw; 
so  thai  the  demon  si  rations  nay  be  undertiood 
hysoeh  as  only  remember  the  cnaraeicTS,  wiOl- 
oul  any  dependence  oit  language  or  woidi  a 
all. 

Snce  HeiigOn,  the  elemeots  of  ihewwl 
parts  of  mathcmalics  har«  been  also  delitttrf 
brothers;  pariicularly  the  Jesuit  SchoUas,  in 
hiiCnrsusMalhematicus,  in  1674;  DeChslo. 
in  his  Cuisiis,  t(i74;  sir  Jonas  Moote,  in  ha 
New  System  of  Mathcmalics,  in  l68l  ;  On- 
nam,  in  hisCoursde  Maltiematique,  in  l6£6: 
Jones,  in  his  Synopsis  Palmariorum  ^bitic- 
seos,  in  1706:  and  many  others,  butabonsH, 
Christ.  Wolfius,  or  VVolf,  in  his  EtemenB 
MathrseosUnivctsx,  in  two  vols.  4io.  ibtta 
published  in  1713,  and  the  second  iti  171i:  > 
very  excellent  work  of  the  kind.  Aooibci 
edition  of  the  work  was  publitlied  at  G*nc*i, 
in  fire  vols.  4<o.  of  the  sereral  dates  17% 
173,1,  1735,  1739,  and  1741. 

Olher  anod  elementary  systems  of  nulJw- 
niatics  are  those  of  BcTont,  Hmenon.  Hci- 
ion,  Dalhy,  Vioce,  and  Wood.  Bossul,  ut 

The  Elements  of  Euclid,  as  they  wtr^ 
6rst,  so  they  continue  still  the  brsi  i^-tiEU''   | 
-geometry,  arc  in  fifie'^n  books.     There  hnc 

lus  edition*  and  conimeniaries  «f  \ 

Proclus  wro 


Producible,  otieiuiile,  limple  Snlslance!. 
38.  Caloric.  37-  Stroniian."]  ^ 


33.  Sihceous.'J    .  38.  ArjilLc.  > 

34.  Calcar.     ( "S  39.  Gliicini.-.  Jl 

35.  Magnesi.M  40.  Vet,-*!.!!.  * 
3G.  Ponder.    5  41.  Miiiera 
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Element!,  a  term  also  used  for  the  first 
;n'0und9  and  principles  of  arts  and  sciences ;  as 
the  elements  of  cromelry,  elements  of  maihe- 
inatirK.  &c.  So  Eoclicl's  Elements,  or  simply 
the  Elements,  as  they  were  anciently  and  pe- 
culiarly named,  denotes  the  treatise  on  ihe 
chief  properties  of  geometrical  figures  by  ihut 


EltmenisofMnlhciiiaiics  have  been  de- 
by  scleral  author*  lu  iheit  couites,  s]*> 


^1 


of  the  first  six  books,  in  1530,  with  rtoiet,  to 
explain  F:ocli(l"s  seti^e.  Peleiarius  did  ih( 
liime  in  16^7.  Nlc.  Tarljglia,  about  tbeuu 
lime,  made  a  comment  on  al)  the  fifteen  boob. 
with  the  adilliion  of  mnny  things  of  bis  om. 
And  the  snme  was  also  dune  bv  Billn^dejit 
1970;  and  by  Flussjtes  Candalla,  a  oMc 
Frenchman,  in  the  year  I57H,  wiih  ronsidw- 
ahlc  additions  as  to  ihe  comparison  and  in- 
scilptioiis  iif  solid  bodies;  wliich  work  «« 
afterwards  republished  with  a  prolix  ciimiMit- 
tary,  by  Claviii'.  Other  editions  arc  rad* 
lioned  under  the  word  Euclid. 

ToE'LEMENTf .  a.  (from  the  noon.l  1. 
To  compound  of  elements  (Bay/').  9.  T> 
constitute;  to  make  as  a  first  priociffc 
[Donne). 

ELEMENTAL,  a.  (from  rlrmeml.)  1. 
Produced  by  some  of  the  foor  elements  {Dry- 
den),  f.  Arising  from  first  principle*  (Arwa). 

ELEMENTA'RITY.  1.  (from  eUmetlmj-) 
The  simplicity  of  naiute,  or  ah«enceof  toii>[B- 
silion ;  heing  uncnmpounded  (Bton^n). 

ELEME'NTARY.  o.  (from  elemenl.^  I. 
Uncompounded  ;  having  only  one  principle* 
coiijiituent  part  MrtaMno/).  S.  Intlbl;  iDdt. 

ELEML  Uleoii;  it  is  said  this  is  its  Eihif 
(tan  natne.)  Cium  eleuii.  The  parent  pboltf 
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^irain  is  tup|M)wcl  to  be  the  nmyus  clrini-  all    hermaphrodite;    rLTcpticIc   naked;  doua 

A  foliis  terms  qiiinato-piniiulisquc  5iibius  brisily.     Six  species ;  one  an  nricntal  hcrL.i- 

Blosisy  of  Linn^ut.      (See  Amyiiis,  as  ccouspljni;  the  rtst  West  Indian. 

Ga RDi VIA,  one  or  two  species  uf  which         ELEPilAS,   Klephant.    in    zoology,    a 

Lc  a  similar  resin.)     See  also  i'fSTACIA.  genui  of  rtie  class  inanimalia,  order  hruu. 

li  is  brought  here  i'roai  the  Spuiii»h  West  Foretootlile*?  in  both  jaws;  .usU  in  the  upper 

s  :  it  is  most  esteemed  when  noftish,  some-  jaw  elongate ;  tuskless  in  the  lower ;  prol)oscis 

[&  transparent,  of  a  pale  whitish  colour,  in-  vrry  loii)^,  prehensile;  bcxly  nikcdi.->h.     One 

iHg  a  little  to  green,  and  of  a  strong,  though  species  oii!y,  the  Lirgrst  of  quadrupeds  ;  tome- 

.mpleasant  smelU     It  is  only  used  in  oint-  times  weighing  four  thousand   ti\e  hundred 

and  plasCen,  and  is  a  {lowerfui  diges-  pounds ;    body  cinereous,   seldom   n^dibh  or 

white,  ihinly  >et  with  hairs  j  proUiscis  fljt  l)e- 

rCIIUS,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  ear-  neath,  lip  truiicaie;  eyes  soiall;  tusks,  which 

let  with  large  pearls.  are  only  in  the  up|>er  iuw,  far  exiendcil  beyond 

iMCHUs,  in  logic,  a  sophism.  the  mouth,   resembling  horns,  marked   with 

EPHANT,  in   mastiulogy.    See  Eli-  curled  fibres,  constituting  the  ivory  of  the  shops, 

and  sometimes  weighing  an  hundred  and  lifty 

riPiiANT  (American).    See  Mammoth,  pounds  each  ;  ears  large,  pendulous,  dentute; 

%pHAMT*s  FOOT,  iu  botany.    See  Eli-  skin  thick,  calloii«t,  impenetrable  hv  muskit 

#^-  :    fopus.  bal  Island  yet  bens  ibic  of  the  sting  of  (Ties ;  teats 

^^^    EPH A KT  (Knights  of  the),  an  order  of  two,   near  the  breast;   knees  flexible;  neck 

!jy   athood  in  Denmark,  conferred  %i\n>n  none  short;  hoofs  five  on  each  fore-foot,  four  on 

-J&-;>  Tsons  of  the  first  quality  and  merit.     It  each  hind-foot. 

r^'^^  «  called  the  order  otSt.  Mary.     Its  insti-        Some  writers  have  made  t)ie  sukotyro  a  fc- 

^.:q    is  said  to  have  been  owing  to  a  gentleman  cond  specio  of  the  elephant:  but  incorrectly. 

the  Danish  croisees  having  kiile<l  an  lie  1ms  a  fliiiinzuishing  pro|)erty  that  ought  to 

Sf'^aant,  in  an  expedition  against  the  Sara-  constitute  him  a  distinct  ^enus.  See StJKoTYRO. 

q^na,  in  1164;  in  memory  of  which  kingCa-        The  elephant  inhabits  the  torrid  zone,  in 

naius  instituted  this  order,  the  badge  of  which  swampy  places,  and  by  the  sidos  of  rivcrn ;  feeds 

is  a  towered  elephant,  with  an  image  of  the  on  the  leaves  and  brnnches  of  young  trees,  |)ar« 

Holy  Virgin  encircled  with  rays,  and  hunt;  on  ticularly  plantains,  ratlnp;  even  the  wood  ;  dc« 

a  watered  sky-colourcd  ribbon,  like  the  Cfcorgc  vours  grain  voraciously;  is  :;re^arious,  d(»cilr, 

in  Kndaml.  long-lived,  and  siji^acioiis,  though  the  brain  is 

Hlephant*s  tusks,  in  oryctolo;!y.     See  small;  he  n*l:y  con  fntin};  the  doctrine  of  those 

ZooLiTHUs.  philosophers  who  contend   that  the  intellect 

Klephakt  (Beetle).     See  ScararOuUS.  |X)ssessed  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  brain 

KLEPHANTA,  an  island  ou  the  Malabar  compared  with  the  size  of  the  animal ;  drawing 

coast,  in  the  Ka<t  Indies,  ei^ht  milts  from  the  their  doctrine  from  the  human  form  and  hu* 

inland  of  Brmihay,  which  had  its  name  from  the  man  brain  alone. 

figure  of  an  clephani,  carved  out  of  stone,  the        The  proboscis  is  long,  extensile,  contractile ; 

natural  siie  ana  colour  of  that  animal.  furnished  at  the  end  with  a  hook,  ser^iiu  the 

ELEPHANTPASIS.  ielephamiash,  iXif«f-  purpose  of  a  hand ;  with  which  it  takes  its 

Tusnc,  from  iXii^(,   an   elephant :    so   named  loou  and  drink ;  and  which  bi-ing  cut  o If,  the 

from  iht  legs  of  people  affected  with  this  dis-  animal  perishes.     He  U  afraid  of  mice,'  lest 

order  growing  scaly,  rough,  and  wonderfully  when  he  sleeps  they  should  crec-p  into  his  tr.i- 

lar]ge,likc  tlie  lej^  of  an  elephant.)     Elcphas.  chea:  urines  backwards ;  copulates  like  other 

Jjiprosy  of   the  Arabians.      A    disease    that  quadru|>eds.    The  female  is  gravid  a  year;  tlie 

mostly  affects  the  feet,  which  appear  somewhat  young  suck  the  mother  with  their  lips,     (.'ar- 

like  tiMScof  the  elephant.     Jt  is  known  by  the  ries  houses  on  its  bark,  its  nuider  sitting  upon 

skin  being  thick,  rough,  wrinkly,  unctuous,  the  neck;  moves  quickly  ;  swims  dexteron^ly ; 

and  void  of  hair,  and  mostly  without  the  sense  is  armed  for  war  by  the  natives  of  India  ;  aiul 

oflcding.    It  is  said  to  be  contagious.    Cullen  was    formerly  armed    by   the   Kmnans   with 

4|Hikesita^nus  of  disease  iu  the  class  cachexia*,  scythes.    The  contrivances  for  lakin;^  ^\\U\  ele* 

mtd  pfrier  impettgines.  phants  are  various :  the  two  most  common  are 

ELEPHA'NTINE.  a.  (clephantinHt,  Lat.)  decoying  them  into  places  of  >ec*iirity  by  means 

Pertaining  to  the  elephant.  of  female  elephants  pro|)erlv  instruciefl ;  and 
Elephantini,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an     hunting,  or  rather  frml.trnmz  them  I'orwanis 
afipellation  given  to  the  bcwks  wltcrein  were     from  one  partofihr  winkI  tn  ;inotlier,  till  thry 
Kgiitered  the  transactions  of  the  senate  and    reach  their  place  of  iiii|>riaonniPtii,  which  in 

magjbtrates  of  Rome,  of  the  emperors  or  gene-  siron^dy  paiisailoed  ail  round,  with  a  view  of 

rals  of  armies,  and  even  of  the  provincial  ma-  eiK:aping  from  the  noise,  and  torches  esnpioNcd 

gistrates;  the  births  and  classes  of  the  people,  on   such    occasions.      When    om^e   they  are 

and  other  thin^  relating  to  the  ccnRiis.  They  caught,  they  are  e.isilv  tamed,  by  oh^crvinu  the 
are  supposed  to  have  l)cen  so  called,  aii  l>eing  submission  of  other  eU*j)li.tnts.  SceNat.  Ilisi. 
made  of  leaves  of  ivory  or  elephant's  tusks.  Plate  LXXXV'III. 

ELEPHANTCPUS.        Elcphatu's     foot.        The  Ceylonese   elephants   an;   those    ni.)st 
Bastard  scabius.     In  botany,  a  p;enui  of  the    highly  esteemed  in  India  ;  and  the  mode  of 
class  syiijgencsia,  order    polygamia  segrcgata.    snaring  them  it  ^cw\m\^  ^\\\£\\»\tC\vv<^  *^vv^ 
Caiycle  (pur-flowe/cd;  gonts  rongue-sha|)edj    curtou).    la  ^li*  CAi^vii!t\\  V^^A^tv^' 
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Cevlon,  there  ii  a  good  account  of  ihia  extra-  anJ  tan  were  otherwise  ■ 

ordinary  decoy,  and  we  shall  prcscni  out  renders  coaver&aiion  would  liai  e 

with  it,  ill  aa  enndenirtl  a  Furm  as  jHtssible.  some.     The  sliouling  ol 

The  hunt  alliidril  to  took  |itace  near  ihc  ele-  cessanl,   inugliela  and  rockeU  Joineii   hi  lt» 

phint  Bnare  at  Kntaway.  only  a  kn  miles  dis-  chaiut,  snd  the  wild  roaring  ol  the  tlcphuiu 

unt  from  Tetigalle,     The  governor  Biid   his  was  heard  at  iiitenils,  more  iliiliucitywirBitf 

suilB  aUended  on  this  occuion,  aod  (be  whole  us  of  their  spproach.     At   length    ihr  Amm 

of  the  parly  employed  was  Doi  fewer  llian  three  crashed,  and  llie  enoioioiis  hent  piHhrd  fa- 


thousand  penoits.  The  tvhiilc  of  this  inuiti-  ward  with  Tury,  levelling  iiislaiti-inroiidi  oflj 
'  ide  turtnuiided  the  forests  in  which  elephants  tree  which  op|Kise(l>h«irtiasu^.  Themhrai 
'G  disc^overcd  to  abound,  with  a  chain  of  (ire*    ing  up  of  the  peuple  with  the  llf^iti 


placed  on  moveable  standi,  so  as  lo  be  hcought  woiks  was  ituly  grand.     Eiciy  man  unttim 

closer,  according  as  the  elephams  are  driven  his  ta^nd  i  blsxina;  torch,   rutnicd  of  a  bundle 

nearer  to  the  ecnlte.    The  distance  between  the  of  recJs,  the  rceblc  but  cfTectiMl  mmoivtit- 

fires  may  at  first  have  been  ati  hunilred  pares,  fence   against  a  tremendous   foe.     The  urn 

■which  is  gradually  reduced  to  aboul  ten  pacn,  were  nobly   illuminated,   and,   loweriiu;  dtfl 

The  more  the  elephanls  are  confined,  the  mute  amidst  the  surrounding  darknrii,  spread  Ikei 

vigilant  the  hunters  must  become,  aiidprepiired  diitcring  fuha^  in  the  sir." 
In  repel  iheirelfnris  to  escape,  by  advaiiciiiK  the         When  thedrsienclotureiscoinplewljinact- 

lires,  and  by  Inud  shouting.     Ai  the  end  oltwo  ed,  the  four  gales  are  closed  and  !«ciiri1  wnk 

months,  they  thus  become  enclosed  in  a  circle,  strong  stakes.      Then  another  chain  of  Gm 

(if  which  the  ivide  enliance  of  the  snare  forms  and  lutchei  is  formed  within   the  tnclonat, 

a  part,  und  are  Bt  last  brought  lo  near  to  it,  and  the  perierntnl  animals  are  ilnvcn  fcrmJ 

thai  by  the  cxerLiuna  of  the  «uiroiindii>|{  niuU  in  like  mannei  into  the  sniullcr  fnld. 
tilude,  they  can  be  made  cluae  nrifiiners  in  a         The  li'ie  of  name  once  more  hrgan  its  Itm- 

few  hours.     It  u  now  that  all  those  who  are  lying  inmeineni      The  people   resumcil  ihrir 

desirous  of  wltncisinz  the  capture  resort  to  the  tumultuous   nnise,    mingled   with   ihr  din  «( 

scene  or  action.  .  iriitnpcis,  drums,  and  bcdis.      lite  iBn^aU 

Au  idea  of  the  inclosure  may  be  formed  by  herd,  again  annoyed  with  imncnding  hcinws 

drawing,  on  a  piece  of  paper,  the  outline  of  ■  renewed  their  tremendous  flight ;  and  rashi*^ 

wide  funnel.     A    litile  way  within  the  wide  like  an  agitatt'd  torriut  iniu  ilie  water  ipMt. 

end,   a   |i3lisade   rum   acrnii,   in  breadth   six  expcrie»c«d  ilill  greater  toirotvs.      As  tooo  a 

hundred  feet,  containing  four  open  gates,  at  se ten ly  elephants  had  fonnd  their  ivaiiiniodia 

which  the  etephants  enter.     A  i  lew  of  two  of  place,  it  being  nifficienlly  cratniueri,  the  o«di 

these  is  cominauded  from  hunpiiloe,  erected  for  were  cut|  and   the  bamcndinc   gate  4raMri 

(MCtnloti  on  pillars  thirty  Feci  from  ihe  ground,  down,    llie  greater  part  nf  those  which  lud 

'Xlie  enclosure  is  formed  of  the  strongest  tiees  entered  were  so  closely  wedged   logethei,  itui 

on  the  island,  ftoai  eight  lo  ten  inchnindia-  many  of  them  were  motiotilest;  BndeTeiilt> 

meter,  liending  inwards,  sunk  four  fire!  into  foremost,  whith  were  less  nmliiied,  saw  nah 

the  ground,  and  from  sixteen  lo  iwenly  Feet  a  fAlUcinns  npeiiinR  lo  lead   them   from  diR 

high  above  ii.     They  arc  placed  at  the  dijliinre  dolcFid  labytinih.     Upwards  of  orie  huiklnriJ  rf 

<if  sixteen  inches  from  each  other,  and  crossed  Ihe  captured   herd,  cut  off  from  their  OMnp>- 

by  four  tows  of  powerful  beams,  bound  fast  to  nions,  tveie  lefi  fur  a  liine  to  range  at  ffttkt 

them  with  pliant  canes.     To  this  palisade  are  liberty  in  the  lurjicr  prison- 
added   supjiorters  more  inclined,   several   feet        All  this  took  place  during  the  night, 
asunder,  aujrmenlinp  ihe  wrcncih  of  the  lence,         "  At  sunrise,  (cnniimies  Mr.  Conlinn),  we 

The  pan  of  it  in  which  the  elephants  are  firil  became  spec'alnrsofa  nunt  extraordinary  tifllL 

enclosed  is  eighteen  hundred  fepl  in  eircnm-  Sopreii  a  nuiriberoFmormousanimilstioiiwi. 

fcrence:  but  it  cnmmuiiicnlrs  with  a  smaller  ed  into  »•  small  a  cnni|iBss,  is  a  s|iectacle  nirlf 

fold,  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  and   forty  in  be  tern.     Prening  heavily   upon  one  ae- 

broad,  through  which   a   rivulet   pasties,   five  other,  incapable  of  altnoil  atiy  mtn-emeDl  bM 

feet  in  dcpih,  and  nearly  filU  ihe  enclosure,  convulsions  ordistict<,  their  iiaraxtsmauf  as- 

The  elephants  cnlet  this  place  of  coulineinent  cuish  could  nol  be  c'lnlemjilated  n  ilhml  eoio- 

al  only  one  eate ;  and  beyond  the  water  the  tinn.     No  jierson  could  And   lauEuage  to  s- 

fence   gradually   contracts,    terminaiinc   in   a  press  his  fceliiiKs.     All  were  struck  4umb«iil> 

strong  passage,  live  feel  broad,  and  one  hun-  a   Fprcies  nf  aitnnishment   hithrnn    onrs^ 

dred  feet  long.  rieneed.     I'hc  most  hazardous  partofllwbwi- 

We   sive   likewise,   in   our    author's    own  nnis  remains,  that  of  seiiinji>  nn  the  elef^aM 

words,  the  sliihiiin  picinre  of  the  entrance  of  ai  the  end  of  the  long  passage,  which  u  i^ 

Ihe  elenhinls  into  the  first  snare.  only  outlet  from  the  waier  mate.     ThejM 

"  All  ihing'  being  ready  for  drti-tng  the  ele-  driven  in  one  by  one,  making  furioos  efim* 

ph.inlsinio  thesnarc,  the  i;overnor,indhisp»rly  refiain  their  lilicrty  on  finding  ihemsclves  pff- 

repaired  lo  ihc  ;;rnunH  aiHiul  seven  o'clnck  in  sniicrs.     VVhcn  they  reach  the  gate  at  tbecBiL 

the  ei'enine,  ascindcd  ihe  tlriaied  btnig.iinc  by  strone  beams  are  insened  across   the  pasNf* 

a  long  l.idder,  and  waite<l  several  dark  and  te-  behind,  lo  prevent  ibeni  from  relrealing.    Met 

dious  huurs  :  hut  ihe  tenninaiion  of  the  chase  then  approach,  and  bind  their  hind  legs  wrth 

1 :,i  .u.: ■ientc.     It  was  necessary  great   ropes,  and  five  or  six  lurni  of  SB^ 

t  diirkness,  should  reign  cordage  are  passed  round  their  neekt.     WUt 

siiuatiDitwhcTeout  e^cis  vUewuv^taAlvQawt^^n^on.  aman  ttaadiW- 


ihataiSaigt,  as  we\ 
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fore  ibe  gate  of  the  passage,  tickling  the  cle-        For  many  other  curious  particnlars  relattre 

pbant*s  trnnk,  and  diverring  his  attention.    In  to  the  hahits,  nunncrs,  mode  of  dentition,  and 

this  manner  they  are  secured,  yrt  accidents  fre-  natural  history  of  elephants,  the  reader  may 

quently  happen  at  this  tiipe.    On  the  present  coutult  two  memoin  by  John  Corse,  esq.  in 

occasion,  one  unfortunate  man  tumbled  into  the  Ixxxixth  vol.  of  the  Pliilosophical  Trans- 

the  passage,  and  was  iustantly  trampled   to  actions,  or  p.  444,  6O9,  rol.  xviii.  of  the  New 

death  under  the  feet  of  an  enraged  elephant.  Abridgement  of  the  Transactions,  just  com- 

They  frequently  press  against  one  anotner  in  pleied  bv  Drs.  Hutton,  Shaw,  and  R.  Pearson. 
the  water  snare  and  the  passage  with  so  much         ELEOSELl'NUM.  {eUoselinum,  iXroo-iXjTov, 

violence,  that  some  are  squeezed  to  death,  or  from  ■x«f,  a   lake,   and  ciUyvt,  prsley.)    See 

drop  down  dead  with  fatigue.*'  Apium. 

When  the  wild  elepliant  is  completely  bar-        ELETTARI  PRIMUM.    See  Amoium 

nessed,  two  tame  elephants,  trained  to  the  bu-  vsrum. 

ainesi,  are  bruu^t  to  the  gate,  and  placed  one        To  E'LEVATE.  v.  a.  {elevOf  Latin.)  I.  To 

on  each  side  of  It.    These  immediately  survey  raise  up  aloA  {Woodward),    2.  To  exalt;  to 

the  prisoner  whom  they  have  to  conduct,  feel  dignify.     3.  To  raise  with  great  conceptions 

his  mouth  10  know  whether  or  not  he  has  (Alilton),     4.  .To  elate  with  vicious  pride 

tusks,  and  lay  hold  of  his  proboscis  to  ascertain  (Miiion),    5.  To  lessen  by  detraction  :  not  in 

what  degree  of  resistance  he  is  likely  to  make,  use  (Hooker), 

Ropes  are  passed  through  the  collar  of  the  wild        J^I'levate.  part,  a.  Exalted  ;  raised  aloft 

elephant,  and  made  fast  to  similar  collars  on  {Milton), 

CMh  side  of  the  uine  ones.   The  bars  of  the  gate        ELEVATION,  t.  (elevatio,  Lat.)  I.  The 

are  then  unloosed,  and  drawn  out;  and  the  act  of  raising  aloft  {ffooditard).    2.  Fxalta- 

wild  captive  dans  forward  directly  between  the  tion;  dignity  {Locke),    3.  Exaltation  of  the 

two  tame  elephants:  he  can,  however,  onlj  mind  by  noble  conceptions  (A^orris).     4.  At^ 

advance  a  little  way,  as  the  ropes  securing  his  teniion  to  objects  above  us  {Hooker).    5,  The 

hind  legs  still  continue  fastened  to  the  strong  heishtof  any  neavenly  body  with  respect  to  the 

•takes  of  the  toil.     In  this  sitiution  he  re-  horizon  {Brown), 

mains,  until  the  riders  mounted  on  the  tame        Elevatioit,  in  architecture,  a  draugjht  of 

elephants  have  drawn  tight  the  cords,  which  the  princip.ii  fnce  of  a  building. 
bind  him  to  the  necks  of  his  half  reasoning        Elevation  6p  the  pole,  in  astronomy, 

conducton.  is  the  aliiiui  <*  nf  that   pole  of  the  equator 

During  this  operation,  he    endeavours   to  which  is  a^ve  the  horizon  :  it  is  always  equal 

undo  with  his  trunk  some  of  the  knots  which  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation  ;  and 

have  been  mode,  and  often  attempts  to  give  a  the  complement  of  this  is,  the  elevation  of  the 

destructive  blow  to  the  diminutive  creatures  so  equator,  i.  e.  an  arch  of  the  meridian,  between 

actively  engaged  in  confirming  his  ca])tivitv.  the  equator,  and  the  horizon  of  the  place. 
But  the  two  lanic  animals,  who  are  vigilantly        Apparent  elevation  of  ohjectt,  whether  ce- 

observant  of  all  his  motions,  never  fail  to  pre-  lestiaior  terrestrial,  is  s^nerally  different  from 

vent  him  from  doin^  any  mischief,  by  gently  the  real  elevation.     Celestial' objects  appear 

lowering;  his  proboscis  with  their  own  :  if  he  lower  than  they  really  arc,  on  account  otpa- 

contiiiue  long  refractory,  they  batter  him  with  rallax  (where  the  parallax  is  sensible)  ;  and 

their  headi,  and  at  last  produce  the  most  obse-  they  ap|)ear  higher  than  the|r  are  in  reality,  on 

quious  Rubmission.    The  noor«s  of  tfie  ropes  account  of  refraction  ;  and  where  great  accu« 

are  then  opened,  leaving  his  hind  legs  at  free-  racy  is  required,  allowances  must  be  made  on 

dom,  and  himself  entirely  disengaged  from  the  botli  these  accounts.    Tcrrestiial  objects  also 

snare.    The  two  tame  elephants  press  close  on  appear  higher  on  account  of  refraction ;  and  the 

each  side  of  him,  and  proceed,  in  pompous  increase  of  elei-ation  occasioned  bv  refraction 

procession,  to  the  garden  of  stalls,  where  they  is  such,  that  the  distance  at  whicn  an  object 

deliver  up  their  charge  to  experience  another  can  be  seen  by  refraction,  is  to  the  distance  at 

species  of  hardshi|)s.     The  marching  off  of  this  which  it  could  be  seen  without  refraction  (at  a 

venerable  trio  i<i  a  sight  truly  magnificent,  and  mean)  as  14  to  13,    It  is  well  known,  likewise, 

exhibits  a  noble  specimen  of  the  skill  of  man,  that  on  the  borders  of  lakes,  the  banks  of  broad 

QDiied  with  the  sagacity  of  the  elephant.  rivers,  and  the  shore  of  Inys,  when  the  specta- 

In  this  manner  the  prisoner  is  conducted  to  tor  is  stationed  in  a  high  point  of  view,  the 

a  grove,  where,  if  be  is  of  an  ordinary  size,  he  opposite  bank,  with  trees,  &c.  are  seen  as  it 

is  aoffictently  secured  by  being  placed  length-  were  floating  in  the  air.    This  phscnomenon 

ways  between  two  trees,  to  one  of  which  his  is  commonlv  ascribed  to  refraction,  bulerro- 

hiod  legi  are  bound,  and  one  of  his  fore  legs  to  neously.    Tne  cause  alone  lies  in  the  rays  of 

the  other.    A  more  complicated  apparatus  of  light  reflected  from  the  vapours  below,  which, 

zopct  and  stakes  is  necessary  for  those  which  in  consequence  of  this  reflection,  appear  so 

are  remarkable  for  strength  and  fury.    The  dazzling  to  the  eye,  that  they  conceal  the  ob« 

tame  conductors  then  move  away  to  secure  an-  jects  situated  below,  and  present  the  same  ap- 

other  captive.    An  elephant  may  frequently  be  pearance  as  the  heavens.    Professor  Oe  Luc 

tamed  in  eig^t  or  ten  days,  though  in  other  in-  says,  the  presence  of  the  sun  is  the  principal 

stances,  months  are  required.     When  tamed,  condiuon  of  this  phxnomenon.     In  several 

thfj  are  marched  roui^  to  Jaffnapatam,  there  observations   made    by    this    gentleman,    he 

told  by  public  auction,  and  thence  exported  to  found,  that  the  less  dense  part  of  UveN«.^>\x« 

tfaeoppoaite contioent.  which  did  w^  itfkeex  tv]«  qI  >Xa  v»!^>  \sav 
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which  slwayx  firen  denser  ihe  lowvr  Ui«  Gil- 
lian became,  dc ted  like  veil,  which  littor|K>BtJ 
itielf  between  his  cyu  suit  ihe  irm  which  htti 
iioiyet  (lisdppcirtd  ;  ihiu  making  him  nlitcrve 
the  dittnnce,  and  caubiiiu  \\ie  elvvaicd  icmsi  tu 
appear  as  If  Bunting  bcliiiid  ihc  low  lo  whiiJi 
xnej  bslniigi-d.  Ue  l.iic'<i  curious  difseruiion 
on  ihit  bubjeci  ti  given  in  Phil.  Mug.  Nu.  41). 

Elevation  (Angle  of),  in  gunnciy,  ihat 
comptehendi'd  between  llic  honiun  and  ihe 

is  thai  which  the  ehax  uf  a  piece,  or  ihc  avs 
of  its  hollow  cyhnder,  intka  wiih  the  [ilaiie  of 
the  horixon, 

ELEVATOR.  ..  (from  eleaale.)     A  raiser 

.     )  lift 

8.}  A  muscle  it  so  called  whose  oiiic«  is  tp 
:  up  the  part  to  which  il  u  attached.  Also 
a  chinirgicil  insuumeat  with  which  nitgeons 
raiie  any  depressed  portion  of  bone,  bin  chiefly 
ihote  ol  the  cranium. 

ElEVA'tOK      LABCI     SUFiRtOitIS      fHQ- 
TKIVS.        Sk    LbVATOK    LABII    iaiXRIURIS 


Ele' 


ElEl 


ELEVE,  a  lenn  purely  Frrnch.  LhouKh  of 
lake  used  also  in  our  lanijuiige.  'Lilolly  it 
ligniRcsadiiciple  or  scholar  bred  up  under  Jiif 
one,  being  formed  from  tlic  Italian  aUUv»f  an 
apprentice  or  iiuvicc.  It  was  first  utul  bjr  lb« 
I:  reach  wrilcn  in  spevkingof  painlirt :  such  a 
jninter  wai  an  eleve  of  Da  Vinci,  of  Raphael, 
&£•  From  painting  it  came  in  be  applied  in 
>i)ch  u  studied  or  learned  any  other  art  under 
n  niailt-r ;  and  flfiorwarJs  to  ciriain  nifnibei* 
of  thi:  Hojal  Academy  of  Sciences,  since  called 

*  ^ELE'VEN.  a.  Cxn-DlCFen,  Saxon.)  Ten  and 

ELE'VENTn.a.{rrom  rUcta.)  The  next 


iirdcr 


ithcl 


nlh. 


Ei-EvtNTii,  a  musical 
of  eleven  diatonic  sounds.     It  is  the  octave  of 
the  fmtrth. 

ELEUSINiA,  a  c'M'  fciiival  observed 
every  fourth  year  bvniany  uf  the  Grecian  stales, 
but  mure  pinicularly  by  the  jieuple  of  Athens, 
every  fifth  year,  at  Eleiisii  in  Aiiica,  where  it 
«a)  inirodnced  bv  Eumolpus,  B.  C.  J,1.',0.  It 
-wns  the  most  celebrated  iifall  the  tchitioiii  cc- 
temnnies  of  Gr;-ec.>. -'hence  it  Is  often  callcil 
liy  way  uf  eminence,  hutti;!™,  the  niyslerits. 
It  wa«  so  jupeisiiiiiitiiiy  ubicrved,  that  if  any 
one  ever  revealed  it,  it  was  su|i|iiised  that  he 
hx'l  called  diiine  vengeance  ujion  hii  hcDit, 


retch  V 


icly  pill  !■ 


e  .vith 


to  Ceres  and  Piipsrr|iinf ,  every  thing  cuiiiained 
s  niy.tterv,  and  Ceres  her-elF  was  iiiiuwn  only 
by  the  name  nf  sji.'^iii,  I'n.in  the  siirroivand 
cricf  ja-L^til  whicii  she  EutTcred  for  the  loss  of 
"^^^ I  This  niystcrinu! secrecy  nasso- 
^  aui]  cnjuiitcd  lo  uW  ihe  \uu> 
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tiu  of  the  goddcsi  i  aad  ir  auj  our  c 
iKdwl  al  ih«  celebration,  either  iaten 
01  tliKiiigli  l)tnarancc,  without  proper  inn* 
ductioit,  he  was  immediately  puiiisbtd  «iik 
death.  Perton*  of  botti  mxci  aiul  all  acawn 
itiiliatcdat  thissolemnily,  and  it  w»«  lot*ri 
ii|H)u  «a  so  hciuoui  a  crime  to  neglect  this  w- 
crcd  jmit  of  religion,  that  it  wai  on*  of  (k 
heaviest  accuMtions  which  co i»tributi.-d  to  tM 
condemnation  of  Socrates.  For  a  int 
and  detailed  description  of  all  the  c 
exercised  in  the  celebration  of  tlm  ft 
val,  llie  student  is  rcferied  to  Leoiinicre'i  &e- 
lionaiy,  Potter's  Ami<iuilie«,  ot  IJcPauwm 
Ihe  Greeks,  vol,  ii.  p.  14? — l-SS. 

Some  have  supposed  the  iitiitcipalritaK  da 
Elciisinian  festivals  to  have  been  obBeeat  ^ 
aUiminnhle,  and  that  front  llicitcc  piccnM 
all  the  myiterioui  secrecy.  Tticy  wcrecansd 
from  Eleusis  to  Koine  in  the  reign  oC  Aitrua, 
where  they  wer«  olnervcd  with  tjie  laiiM  c«>»' 
oionieg  as  before,  though  pcrbapswiih  iii«r 
freeilumand  licenuoutness.  Tliey  Umdiboia 
I  SIX)  years,  and  were  at  laal  abolislicd  by  tit^ 
dosius  the  Great. 

ELKUSIS,  a  town  of  Attica,  et|uallydiiMI 
from  Me^ara  al¥l  ibe  Pii»u>,  celrbraird  fat 
ihr  fesllialiof  Cetei.    See  EL.bU»lHlA. 

EiEiJSis,  now  called  LRpaiHA,  once  ■ 
considerable  city  of  Adiaia,  the  niodeia  Ln*- 
dij,  in  Enioucaii  'I'utkey. 

ELEUTUERIA.  a  ft-stival  o:lcbfaWi»  u 
Plalaia  in  honour  of  Jupiter  meaiheriiM.  i 
the  aitertur  of  liberty,  by  delcptci  rroni  al 
all  llic  ciiicB  of  Greece.  Its  tntiitutioo  c 
nated  in  this:  after  the  victory  obuined  by 
the  Grecians  under  Pau!>aiiias  over  Maideniai 
the  Persian  KCiieral  in  the  country  of  PUun. 
it  was  agreed  npim  in  a  aeneral  aiitcmbly,  dui 

the  dilf'errni  cities  of  (ircece,  tu  celebrate  fe^ 
tivals  of  hl>rrty.  Liberated  slaves  had,  bit- 
wise, their  Elciiilietia.  And  the  Samuns  b^ 
a  festival  of  tile  same  name  in  honour  ut  the 
goil  of  love.  ' 

Eleuthe'hia   bark.      See   CAEcaatLi-i 

El.eiITIIE'nl«    CORTEX.       Scc    CascA- 

KLF,  a  term  r.ow  almnsl  obsolete,  fotmeily 
used  to  denote  a  fairy  or  hnbsublin  ;  an  iiaac- 
iiary  beiiif>,  ihe  crcitiite  uf  ignuiauce,  lupenu- 
tion,  and  craft.     See  Fairv. 

1-^[,F-ABHOws,  in  natural  history,  a oaat 
gi-en  to  the  flints  anciently  fashioned  ia<o 
arrow-head^,  and  still  fuunil  fissile  in  ScotbiMJ, 
America,  and  several  other  parts  of  the  w«tW. 

To  F.hf.  V.  a.  To  entangle  hair  in  ta  iiiin> 
cale  a  manner  that  it  is  nut  tu  be  onniiW 
lithahpearr), 

E'LFIN.  a.  {Ciom  elf.)  Relating  to  iairieii 
elii«h(.S>n«r). 

E'LFLDCK.  I.  (flf  and  lock.)  KdMi  of 
hair  twisted  by  elves  iS'iahpeore). 

EI.fTiN,  the  capital  town  of  the  countr m' 
.Miiriay,  in  Seollaiid,  Lat.  o/.  J7  N.  Lw 
3.  15  W. 

-ELIAS  (Matthew],  an  eminent  piioiei. 
Wvv3vCi<iSv.l,  iu  U)J3|0f  poor  parenii^^ 
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mginally  employed  in  attending  cattle;  but  ae  Elisioit,  in  grammar,   the  cutting  oflf  or 

Corbeen  the  painter  passed  the  road,  he  saw  snpprnsing  a  vowel  at  the  end  of  a  word,  for 

the  hoy  drawing  a  fortiticjtion  on  the  ground,  the  sake  of  kound  or  measure,  the  next  word 

which  led  him  to  take  him  under  his  care  and  beginning  with  a  Tf>wel.     Elisions  are  pretiy 

iDfttructioD.     Elias  soon  gained  the  aft'cction  frcquciitly  met   with  in  Hnglb>h   poetry,    but 

and  esteem  of  his  master,  by  evincin>|:  sujierior  more  I'requeuily  in   the  Latui,    French,  &cc. 

talents  to  his  rellow-studcnt.^.     At  the  iige  of  They  ciiielly  con:;iit  in  suppressions  of  the  a, 

fwcnty,  Corbeen  sent  him  to  Paris  for  further  e,  and  i ;  thou)>h  an  elision  suppresses  any  of 

Improvements.    For  iome  years  he  continued  the  other  vowels. 

Ml  Paris,  but  afterwards  he  went  to  Dunkirk,  ELIXATION,  in  pharmacy,  the  extract- 
where  he  painted  a  grand  altar-piece,  repre-  ing  the  Tirtues  of  ingredients  by  boiling  or 
tenting  the  death  of  St.  Ihrbe.     Some  of  his  stewing. 

portraits  are  in  high  estimation,  but  he  failed  KLIXIR.  (elixir,  from  elekser,  an  Arabic 

m  the  draperies.    He  died  at  Dunkirk  in  1741.  word  signifying  quintessence.)     A  term  for- 

ELICHRVSUM.     In  the  pharmacopoeias,  inerly  applira  to  many  preparations  similar  to 

iEHckr^suntt  nXiv^fvnf,  from  (X19;,  the  sun,  and  compound  tinctures.     It  is  now  very  little  em* 

X?vco;,  gold :  so  called  from  their  shining  yellow  ploved. 

appearaiice.)  StAchascitrina.  Goldilocks.  This  fXlZABETH,  queen  of  England*  w-as  the 

tniall  downy  plant  is  the  gnaphalium  stscchas  daughter  of  Henry  Vlll.  by  his  second  wife 

of  Linncus.  'Ihe  flowers  are  warm,  pungent,  Anne  Boleyn,  and  was  born  in  1533.     Her 

and  bitter,   and  said   to  possess  aperient  and  mother  at  her  death  recommended  her  to  the 

corroborant  virtues.  particular  care  of  Dr.  Parker,  afterwards  arch- 

Elichrt'sum.  Xeranthemiim,  Linn.  In  bishop  of  Canterbury,  who  instructed  her  in 

botany,  a  ^enus  of  the  class  syngenesia,  order  the  principles  of  true  Christianity.    At  the  ae- 

|)olyg«iiiiia  superfliia.  Receptacle  naked ;  down  cession  of  Mary  she  was  committed   to  the 

simple  or  feathery;  calyx  imbricate,  radicate  \  Tower,  and  bishop  Gardiner  laboured  earnest- 

with  the  ray  coloured. '  Twenty-four  species  :  ly  to  have  her  put  to  death,  but  Philip  of  St>atn 

two  herbaceous  plants  of  New  Zealand ;  the  saved  her  life,  with  the  prospect  of  marrying 

rest  shrubs,  or  shrubby  plants  of  the  Cape.  her  incase  his  wife  should  die.  Shecommenced 

To  FAjVCITH.  v.  a.  {eiicio,  Lat.)  To  strike  her  reign  in   1568,  and  possessed  all  the  ac- 

out ;  to  fetch  out  by  labour  or  art  (//a/e).  com |>lish men ts  of  person  and  mind  necessary 

ELFCIT.  a.  {eticilus,  Latin.)  Brought  into  to  render  her  the  favonrite  of  a  gallant  nation. 

act  (Hammond).                                    "  The  exiled  protestanfs  hastened  home  at  the 

ELICITATION.  t.  (from  eiicio,  Latin.)  news  of  her  accession,  and  all  the  friends  of  the 

Excitement  of  the  power  of  the  will  into  act  reformation  were  elated  with  joy  at  having  a 

(Bramhatl).  princess  who  was  known  to  be  a  favourer  of 

To  ELKDE.  V.  a.  (elido,  Latin.)  To  break  that  cause.      Elizabeth,    however,  conducted 

in  pieces;  to  crush  (Hooker),  herself  with  admirable  prudence  and  modera- 

ELIGIBI'UTY.  f.  (from  eligible.)  Wor-  tion,not  willing  to  irritate  the  ancient  nobility 

thiness  to  b«  chosen  (Fiddei).  too  much  at  once.    She  even  afl'ected  a  desire 

E^LIGlBi^E.  a.  (eligibilit,  Latin.)  Fit  to  to  l>c  on  g'xxl  terms  with  pope  Paul  IV.  but 

be  chosen  ;  preferable  (Addison).  that  haughty  )X)otiff  treated  her  in  so  rude  a 

E^LlGlBLENESS.j.  (from  e/tgf6/e.)  Wor-  manner,   that  she   had  a  good   pretence   for 

thine^  to  he  chosen  ;  prefcrablcnesi.  breaking  with  the  papal  see  entirely.     Before 

ELIMINATION.  «.  (<f/tmino,  Latin.) The  she  came  to  the  crown,  the  king  of  Sweden 

act  of  banishing ;  rejection.  made  her  an  ofl'cr  of  marriage,  which  she  de- 

Eliminatiok,  in  algebra,  the  same  as  ex-  dined  accepting;    and  afterwards    Philip  of 

termination.  Spain  made  her  proposals,  which  she  also  rc- 

ELIQUATION,  in  chemistry,  an  opera-  fused.     Her  declaration  was  to  have  inscribed 

tion  by  which  a  more  fusible  substance  is  se-  on  her  tombstone,  "  Here  lies  a  queen,  who 

parated  from  one  that  is  less  so,  by  means  of  a  reigned  so  long,  and  lived  and  died  a  virgin." 

Beat  sufficiently  intense  to  melt  the  former.  This  aversion  of  the  queen  to  matrimony  has 

but  not  the  latter.    Thus  an  alloy  of  cop|)cr  been  a  curious  subject  of  investigation  to  histo- 

and  lead  may  be  separated  by  a  heat  capable  of  rians.    The  real  reason  appears  to  be  this,  that 

SDclting  the  latter,  out  not  the  former.  she  was  unwilling  to  have  any  restraint  upon 

ELIS,  a  country  of  Peloponnesus  at  the  west  her  Amazonian  mind.     It  is  certain  she  was 

of  Arcadia,  and  north  of  Messenia.     It  runs  not  constitutionally  indifferent ;   for  she  wn^ 

along  the  coast,  and  is  watered  by  the  river  Al-  fond  of  hein^  admired,  and  prided  herself  much 

phcus.    The  capital  of  the  country  is  called  upon  her  beauty,  and  the  other  accomplish^ 

Elis.     It  was  originally  governed   by  kin^,  men  ts  of  her  sex.     We  cannot  here  enter  into 

and  received  its  name  from  Eleus,  one  of  its  the   historical   particulars  of  her  reign  ;   but 

monarchs.    Elis  was  famous  for  the  horses  it  must  refer  to  our  most  celebrated  hi>tories  of 

produced,  whose  celerity  was  so  often  known  England.     She  reigned  nearly  44|  years,  anl 

and   tried    at    the  Olympie  games,      (^rg.  die<l  April  3,  \603,  aged  70. 

Sirab,,  Sec.)*  Puttenham  in  his  Art  of  English  Poetry, 

ELrSlON.  s.  (elisiot  I^tin.)     1.  The  act  speaking  of  his  contemporary  writers,   mv-^ 

of  cutting  off  (Swi/i).    2.  Division;  separation  *'  But,  last  in  recital,  and  first  in  degree,  is  the 

of  parts  (Bac0fi).  queen,   whose  l^ned,  delicate «  vxi  Vk^tX^ti 
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mow,  mWy  sumioiiiiteth  all  ihe  ttU,  (nt 
iirnsc,  swretnc9B,  or  lubiility,  be  it  in  oilc, 
rli^gVi epigram,  or  any  tioi)  of  poem."  Mnitf 
s|ieciincui  of  her  exiemparaiicuua  etl'iisions  in 
ijiiin  ond  linglish  poeiry  arc  pfwrrved  :  we 
must  content  uunelvei  wiih  inemioning  one. 
Sir  Waited  Italcigli  having  wriUen  on  »  win- 

•'  Fain  would  1  climb,  yet  Tenr  I  to  fall  i" 
She  i  in  mediately  wcoii'  underneath  it, — 
"  If  ihr  heart  fail  tliec,  climb  not  at  all." 


DnnbtlegsElitabelhw 


n  of  aingu-    gli 


c  could  forget  ihe  story  of  the  Scoltiah 
Mury,  and  of  the  unfortunate  Esstx,  togeihsr 
tviih  the  burning  ofwrnc  baptitlB  for  the  crime 
uf  wgr»hlppiug  God  accnriiine  to  the  dictate) 
of  iheir  «iMn  conicience;  could  wc,  in  ihort, 
forhear  to  contemplate  her  character  through 
thcDicdium  of  morality  and  religion,  we  should 
cbu  her  aniongiC  the  moat  illustrious  of  illuii- 

The  character  of  tbi}  princess  'a  thut  given 
by  Smollett :  "  Hlizabelh  in  her  person  was 
masculine,  tall,  ttraigbt,  and  strong  limbed, 
with  an  high  round  forehead,  brown  eyK,  fjir 
complexion,  fine  whiiE  ieeth,an(l  yellow  hair; 
■he  danced  with  great  agility ;  her  voice  was 
strong  and  shrill  i  she  iindeniooil  niutie,  and 
p  lay  CO  uuoii  several  inbtcamenli.  Sbeputset^ed 
an  excellent  uiemnry,  »:id  understood  the  dead 
and  living  languages,  and  made  atiod  ^rojici- 
ency  in  the  sciences,  and  n-Ai  well  read  In  his- 
toty.  Her  conrerjation  was  sprightly  and 
ttgreeable,  her  judgment  solid,  her  apprehen- 


e  forher  geneial  regard  lo^ihi: 
partial  adiiiihislratlnn  of  justice  ;  and  even  f.ir 
her  rigid  economy,  which  wvrit  (lie  public 
money,  and  evinced  that  love  for  her  people 
which  she  40  warmly  professed.  Yet  sne  de- 
viated from  justice  in  some  instances  when  her 
interest  and  p»ssi»n9  wete  concerned  j  and  not- 
with»tahdi[ig  all  her  giejt  qualities,  we  cannot 
deny  she  was  tain,  proud,  imperious,  and  in 
some  cases  cruel :  her  predominant  [>assions 
were  jealousy  and  avarice  ;  though  she  was 
also  subject  to  such  violfni  ^uiis  of  anger  as 
overwhelmed  all  (egard  to  the  dicnjiy  of  her 
suiion,  and  even  hurried  her  beyond  the 
common  bounds  nf  decency.  She  was  wise 
and  steady  in  her  principles  of  government, 
■nd  above  all  prince*  fortunate  in  a  minis- 
try." 

Elizadeth's  taLANDS,  several i^^bnds  on 
Ihe  coa>l  of  Massachnsel's  Buy,  in  N.  Ame- 
rica.   L«.  42.  0  N.    Lon.  ttj.  3  W. 

ELK,  in  masliology.     See  Servub. 

ELL,  Ulna,  a  mcasureof  length,  different 
in  different  countries  :  but  those  mostly  used 
in  Knglsnd  are  the  English  and  FlemiBn  ells; 
the  former  of  which  is  three  feet  nine  inches, 
or  one  yard  and  a  quarter,  and  the  Utter  only 
iweniy-ieven  inches,  or  ihite  ^uaiurs  of  a 
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yard.     In  Scotland,  the  ell  conuim3?>-l0» 

kngliih  inches. 

KLLEBORUSi.     See  He(.l«»o»i»  ii- 

BUS. 

ELLESMEBE,  a  town  of  Shropshire, -itk 
a  market  on  Tuesdays-  Lat-  5X.  03  S.  Lm. 
■2.  52  W.     Here  are  6663  inhabiiooti. 

ELLIPSE,  or  Elupsis.  is  one  of  ik 
conic  sections,  properly*called  an  oval ;  btMf 
called  an  ellipse  or  elMpsis  by  A|v>11oiuds,  tLr 
Arst  and  principal  author  on  ilie  conie  vcttsoit 
because  m  this  figutt  ihc  squares  of  tbcoi^ 
nates  are  lesi  than,  or  d^teltveol,  the  icctu- 
I,  under  the  parameters  and  abscistrs. 

This  figure  is  dllTcrenily  defined,  wilier  bsa 
some  of  its  properties,  from  nicchaiiioJ  cnB> 
struclioii  (see  OlRECTltlx),  or  from  iht  Me- 
llon of  a  cone.  Wcliere  prefer  ihc  biut,«ri 
therefore  say,  an  ellipse  is  a  plane  Isgnn  nMit 
by  cutting  a  coue  by  a  plane  |ia»«ia§  oUii|«lf 
through  the  opposite  sides  of  ii. 

There  are  various  niethoi!»  ol 
ellipse,  which  are  deduced  from 
nropetlies;  wc  give  the  following,  »s 

Ifany  two  points,  as  A  and  B,  be  lakcnii 
any  plane,  and  in  them  aic  fixed  i)ie  rxttn*- 
lies  of  a  thread,  whose  Icngid  is  ^pcalrf  tloa 
the  distance  between  ihe  points,  and  iheiluiai 
extended  by  meansof  aimnll  pin  C,  a^  if  tk 
pin  be  mo\'ed  round  from  any  pomt  nBiil  il 
return  to  the  place  from  whctiee  il  brpun 
mr>ve,  the  thread  being  cttendnt  dating  tht 
whole  time  of  the  revolution,  ilvr  (igiuc  wticfe 
the  smsll  pin  by  this  revolution  deseiibaiia 
ellipse. 

bee  alto  Eliiptic  coMPAssti.  | 

Mnit  UtlJ'uf  propertin  tff'  tht  tlttpm-  I- 
The  mcUngles  under  the  absciaic*  wc  )M|m> 
tion.il  in  the  snuare:  of  ihcir  ordiiiaics:  Of. 


"ITThesu.t^of  \< 


c  of  the  ordinate. 


the  iransvtr 


of  the  curve,  i 


oiijngate  a 


3.  If  from  anv  point  of  ihe  curve  tboebc 
an  ordinate  to  either  axis,  and  also  a  tangst 
meeting  the  axis  produced  ;  then  half  ikH 
axis  will  be  a  mean  proportional  bctweca  iht 
distances  from  ilie  centre  to  the  two  paiM» 
of  intersection.  And  consequently  all  the  laa- 
gcnts  meet  in  the  same  point  of  ihe  axis  p»fc 
duced,  which  are  drawn  from  the  cslreintiia 
nf  the  common  ordinaies  of  all  ellipses  desoib- 
cd  on  Ihe  same  a\is. 

4.  Two  lines  drawn  from  ihe  foci  lo  wy 
point  of  the  curve,  make  ctfual  angles  with  mt 
langent  at  ihalptiint. 

b.  All  the  parallelograms  are  etgiul  to  exh 
other,  that  are  circumscribed  about  an  cllipM; 
and  every  such  prallelogram  is  equal  t»  lh« 
reciaoElc  of  the  ivro  axes. 

6.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  eveij  p«i  fi 
conjugate  diameters,  is  equal  to  the  tame  con- 
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^   Slant  quantity,  viz.  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  A  biquadratic  or  snrdesolidal  e1Iiptoi<]»  or  that 

Uie  two  axes.  of  thtr  third  order,  wherein  a^^«2>jr«xa— a** 

7.  If  u  circle  be  described  upon  either  axis,         liLLlSlA.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 

and  t'roin  any  |M)int  in  that  axis  an  ordinate  be  pentandria,  order  oionoaynia.    Corol  fiinneU 

^    drawn  boih  of  the  circle  and  ellipsis ;   then  form,   narrow  ;    berry  dry,   two-celled,  two- 

•     shall  the  ordinate  of  the  circle  be  to  the  ordi*  valved  ;  seeds  two,  dotted,  one  upon  the  other. 

'     nate  of  the  ellipse,  as  that  axis  is  to  the  other  One  species  only ;  an  annual  plant  of  Virginia 

axis.  with  a  white  flower. 

And  in  the  same  proportion  is  the  area  of        £LM*TR££.    SeeUtMUS. 

i    the  circle  to  the  area  of  the  ellipse,  or  any  cor-        Cit.  Boucher,  in  a  memoir  read  before  la 

1    responding  Mgments.     Also  the  area  of  the  Socidt^  d*EmulatioB  at  Abberille,  has  gi^en 

ellipse  is  a  mean    proportional  between  the  some  observations  on  elm-trees.    These  trees 

areas  of  the  iiiseribed  and  circumscribed  cir*  are  frequently  attacked  by  ulcers,  from  which, 

-   cle^.  at  length,  a  preat  number  of  them  perish.  0u 

For  other  properties,  with  their  demnnstra-  Hamel  had  already  eiuieavoured  to  find  out  the 

r.    tions,  we  refer  to  the  best  treatises  on  conies,  cause  of  this  disease,  and  ascribed  it  u>  *  ple- 

particularly  Hamilton's,  Uuiton*s,  Simpson's,  thora  of  the  sap,  an  opinion  which  Cit.  £iou« 

■     and  Robertson's,  and  to  our  article  Comics.  cher  has  confirmed  by  numerous  experimeiifs. 

Some  ingenious  authors  have  readily  investi*  He  proposed  at  the  saine  time  a  reme<iy,  which 

^    pted  the  properties  of  the  ellipse,  by  consider-  he  successfully  applied  to  it.    He  observed  that 

lug  it  ay  the  oblique  section  of  a  cylinder.    See  the  local  ulcer  never  attacKM  the  trees  on  the 

r    De   L'Hospital's  Con.    lib.  6,     Maclaurin*s  north  side,  but  always  on  the  south  side.     It 

Fluxions,  vol.  ii.  p.  514,  &c«  acts  principally  on  trees  nlanted  in  a  bog|^ 

Kllifsis,  in  grammar,  a  figure  of  syntax,  soil,  and  along  the  sides  ot  rivers.  Its  seat  is 
in  wnich  one  or  more  words  are  not  expressed :  generally  not  mr  from  the  ground.  This  ulcer» 
.  a  deficiency  from  which  it  has  derived  the  owing  to  superabundant  sap,  differs  from  a  si- 
name  of  ellipsis.  milar  one,  cleacribed  in  Journal  d'Histoire  Na- 
.  ELLIPSOGRAPH,  an  instrnmcnt  with  turelle,  No.  5,  l7R9f  as  in  this  tlie  liquor 
which  ellipses  are  described :  elliptic  com-  exposed  to  the  air  soon  takes  the  consistency 
fiasses.  of  a  gum,  and  has  the  flavour  of  sugar.    The 

ELLIPSOID,  a  solid  generated  by  the  re-  remedy  consists  in  bonng  everv  tree  attacked 

▼olution  of  an  ellipse  about  either  axis.     See  by  the'disease  at  the  ulcer  itself;  and  in  ap- 

Sphkkoid.  plying  a  tube  in  the  hole,  occssioued  by  the 

ELLKFriCAL.  Elli^ptic.  a,  (from  e/-  oorer,  penetrating  about  nine  line!^  in  depth. 

Uprix.)  Having  the  form  of  an  ellipsis;  oval  The  sourMi  trees,  which  are  alwi  bored,  afford 

iChryne).  no  liquor,  whereas  those  that   are  ulcerated 

Elliptic    leaf.      In    botany.      Folium  yield  it  in  great  abundance,  increasing  particu- 

clliptiv-iiin.     Lanceolate,  but  with  the  breadth  (arty  in  fine  weather,  and  when  the  wound  i« 

of  an  ovate  leaf.     Lancenlatum  latitudini  ovaii  exposed  to  the  south.     Stormy  weather  and 

fblii.     Delin.  PI. — in  Philos.  Bot.  it  is  made  great  winds  stop  the  infusion,   in  this  manner, 

synonymous  with  oval.     Both  the  elliptic  and  he  remarks  that  the  ulcers  dry  and  heal  in  4t< 

oval  leaf  are  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse ;  and  the  hours.     It  is  probobic,  that  such  a  lerebratioii, 

former  differs  from  the  latter  only  i:i  being  tried  on  other  vegetables,  and  particularly  on 

more  oblong ;  and  yet  broader  than  tlic  lance-  fruit  trees,    will    produce   the   same   eilectv 

olate  leaf.  Pliny,  Columella,  and  Palladius,  have  already 

Klliptic  compasses.    Sec  Compasses,  mentioned  this  expedient  l)eing  employed  by 

ELLIPnCITV,  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid,  the  ancients,  which,  however,  has  not  beci'i 
istbedifierencebetweenthenujorandthcminor  practised  for  many  years.  Cit.  Boucher  con- 
semiaxes ;  it  is  generally  expressed  in  terms  of  eludes  by  remarking,  that  this  tree  is  a  native 
ihc  ibrmer,  that  is,  of  the  radius  of  the  equa-  of  Euro|)e,  and  has  not  been  lately  introduced 
Cor.  The  quantity  of  the  ellipticity  hns  been  into  France,  as  is  commonly  sup|>09ed ;  but 
variously  assigned  by  different  mathematicians:  the  writings  of  the  ancients  pro%-e  that'it  ex- 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  supposing  the  earth  of  uni-  isted  there  long  ago.  'Ilie  chemical  analysis 
form  density,  gave  ni  for  the  ellinticity :  Bos-  which  he  made  of  the  sap  shewed  that  it  con- 
oovich,  Irom  a  mean  of  several  admeasure-  tained  a  considerable  quantity  of  acetite  of  pot- 
ments,  stated  it  at  |{,:  La  Lande,^  j^i  La  atih,  a  little  acetite  of  lime,  a  certain  quantity 
Place,  ||| :  Sejour,  ^  :  Carouge,  yL :  Krafft,  of  ve^table  or  muco-saccharine  matter,  and  a 
j^i  and  Playfair,  from  a  theorem  ofClairault  considerable  i>ro|)ortion  of  muriate  of  lime; 
applied  to  the  heterogeneous  spheroid,  states  it  slight  traces  ot  sulphate  and  muriate  of  |>oush 
at  ^.  Satting  aside  those  which  are  deduced  were  likewise  perceived. 
from  the  h^^pothesis  of  uniform  density,  ^  ELM  ACINUS  (George)  an  F^-ptian  au- 
may  be  admitted  as  the  most  probable  value  of  thor  of  the  1 3th  century.  He  wrote  a  history 
the  ellipticity.    See  Earth.  of  the  Saracens,  from   Mohammed  to  A.D. 

ELLIFFOIDES,  an  infinite  ellipsis,  i.  e.  1118.    Though  he  was  a  ChriMian,  he  was 

an  ellipsis  defined  by  the  equation  ay^  -f" "  ^=  honourably  employed   hv  the  Mohammedan 

bj^X  a  —  a:*,  wherein  ai  7  I  or  n  7  I .  princes.  On  this  account  tie  siieaks  in  snch  high 

Of  this  there  are  tercral  kinds  or  degrees ;  as  terms  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  even  of  Moham- 

ihc  ctibical  clliptoidi  wherein  ay's  hj^  X  a-x.  med  hiimdfj  ai  to  hav«  tnidit  vs^^  \KX:t»tw\ 
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bcUerv  bim  nctl  lo  have  beeii  a  Chriitiin.  Hi^ 
history  wu  IransUlcd  from  ihc  Artbic^inUi 
Latin  by  Eipciiius,  sod  printed  In  buth  bu- 
guagea  at  Leydcii  in  lliSb,  foho. 

ELMINTHES.  Ci*^urf.t,  from  .a™,  lo  in- 
volie.)     Wornii.     See  Helkihthks,  and 

ELOCUTION. i. irloculio,  Latin.)  I . The 
power  uf  fluent  ipeech  {ffettaa}.  2.  Power 
ofipcaking;  speech  (Milton).  3.  The  power 
orertpressioD  or  diction  i  eloquence  ;  b«a,uiy  of 
words  (Drydcn). 

Elocution,  is  defined  l)y  Tolly,  the 
choosingandadaptingof  words,  and  sentences, 
lo  the  ihiiigs,  or  teniimenls,  to  be  expressed. 
To  the  eli>culion  then  properly  belong)  the  de- 
Itclus  verliorum,  or  thoiec  of  words.  That 
which  treats  ofihcMveril  propeniet  and  orna- 
meni)  of  language  in  eommon  is  called  gene- 
ral elocuiion,  consisting  of  elegance,  composi- 
tion, and  dignity ;  and  particular  elocution 
coniiilers  them  ai:  ihey  are  ni^e  luc  of  lo  form 
dift'erent  sorti  of  style. 

Elegance  consi^u  in  two  tbingi,  ourily  and 
ptrsjiiciiiiy  :  and  both  these,  as  well  with  re- 
^ll^cl  lo  iingle  words,  a»  theit  ronslruction  in 
'sen\rncr).  These  properties  in  Ungitaee  give 
it  the  iiiiiiie  of  elegant,  foralikercasnn  inatwe 
call  other  thing)  so  which  Rte  clean  and  neat 
ID  llieii  kind.  But  in  the  common  use  of  our 
ioague,  we  ure  apt  to  confound  cleganee  with 
el(H|uencc ;  and  suy,  a  diicontse  is  elegant, 
when  we  mean  by  liie  Expresaian,  that  il  has 
■II  the  properlies  of  fine  language. 

Oompoiition,  in  (he  tcnie  it  is  here  used, 
glres  rules  for  the  struclurc  of  sentences,  with 
the  several  member?,  words  and  syllables,  of 
wbich  ihet  ciinaiit,  in  luch  a  manoer  as  muy 
best  eonlritiule  to  the  force,  beauiy,  and  evi- 
dence of  the  whole. 

Dignilg  consists  in  tht  right  use  of  tropes 
and  figures.  It  is  not  tulhcieni  for  an  orator 
lo  express  himself  with  propriety  and  clearness, 
or  in  imoolh  and  hurmouiuus periods ;  but  hit 
lanituajji:  nnisi  likewise  he  suited  to  the  nature 
anJimiiQjtanec  of  the  subject.  And  therefore, 
as  elegance  gi'ti  rules  rL>r  ihe  first  of  ihesc, 
nnil  cum|imitinn  fur  ilicseconil :  to  does  digni- 
ty for  (lie  Use  of  ihcm.  Il  is  vety  evident, 
thai  diHtri^nl  siibl^cis  require  a  different  style 
ami  rrinmier  oF  expression  j  since,  as  Quinit- 
11.111  uy>r  "  Wh:ii  i<i  magnificenl  in  one  dis- 
cuuri^'wnuld  be  turgid  in  anotlier;  and  those 
r<|iiasioni  wiiich  ap|ieiir  low  upon  a  sublime 
'iiilijecl,  would  suit  lesser  matters  -.  and  as  in  » 
llond  h^rangiio  a  mean  word  is  retnaikabli 


:l   like 


bltii 
upon    a    trivial   argument    i 
!'it«,  and  like  a  tumour  upon  a 
Nnw  this  variety  in  ihe 


rrof 


e  from  tropes 
and  I'luii-J,  which  not  onlyenliveu  and  beau, 
lifv  a  discourse,  but  give  it  likewise  force  and 
irratideur;  for  which  reason  this  part  of  clocu- 
iirM>  seems  10  hate  been  called  dignity. 

Etbculion  it  fomelijnes  u»d  more  resLrii^l< 
i-dlv  In  ilennle  the  jusi  and  graceful  nianage- 
mcni  ft  the  roiee,  coiinteiiaiice,  and  fcsiiire. 
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in  speaking  i  and  in  ibis  sense  ills  it 
with   ihal  which,   in   comtu         ' 
called  a  i^od  delivery. 

ELOGY,  Wo«, "French.)  A  pr»i««rp. 
negytic  besioweJ  on  any  person  or  ibing,  la 
eunsidetalionof  its  merit.  Xhc  bnuiv  ajd^ 
eoQsistt  in  an  expressive  brcviiy.  iQufiiBH 
should  not  ilave  so  much  ac  one  cpillietp» 
ocrly  so  called,  nor  iwo  words  synonyiWA 
They  should  sirii:ily  ttdherc  to  (mill  -.  £it  a 
Itavaeant  anil  imiirobable  clogiea  ratbee  Itaa 
ibecharacierof  the  person  or  thing  thevwv^ 
extol. 

ELOllI,  Eloi,  01  ELOHiM.inKriptiK 
oneof  the  names  of  God.  But  il  is 
served,  that  angels,  princes,  gr«it  m'  . 
and  even  false  gods,  are  somrdiives  eslbd  ty 
this  name.  Theser|uel  of  thedincourw  iswta 
assiils  us  in  judging  rightly  concerning  to 
true  meaning  of  this  ward.  It  U  ilte  suuta 
Eloha.  One  is  the  sincular,  the  oahn  dx  ^ 
ral.  Neveithelest,  Elohiin  is  often  eooAnai 
in  the  singular  number,  parliculady  v/tnoii 
true  Uod  is  spoken  of;  bul  when  false  yb 
are  spoken  ol,  it  is  construed  raibei  ia  ih 
plural. 

n  E'LOIGNE.  V.  u.  (eiaignrr.  F(««ki 
To  put  at  a  distance :  not  in  ute  lDtmat\. 

To  ELO'NGATE.  b.  a.  Kftom  fc^o, 
Laiin.)  I.  To  lengthen  ;  to  draw  oul.  tlk 
put  further  otT  (firovn). 

To  Elo'ksate.  e  a.  To  go  off  10  a  i^ 
taiice  fr"ui  any  ihina  (Brotcii}. 

ELONGAHION.  t.  (fron.  ttongalf.)  I. 
The  act  of  slrelching  or  Urtgiheniiif  intf 
iArtullmol).    S.  The  stale  of  being  lUetcM. 

3.  (in  medicine.)  An  imperfect  hixtuon  (1^-'. 

4.  Uittanne;  space  at  which  one  ihir^ itfr 
lant  from  another  (GianvUU-).  S.  Ttepinat: 
rem<.v.U;,V.«.n). 

El,ONC;*TioK,  in  aslronnmy,  the  distano 
of  a  planet  from  the  sun,  with  mpectutbi 
earth  ;  or  the  angle  formed  by  two  lines  dun 
from  the  earth,  the  ou^  to  the  sun,  andik 
other  to  the  pUncl ;  or  ihe  arc  ineasuiiTtf  UM 
angle  :  Or  it  is  thediflerence  between  the  sal 
place  and  the  grocendic  place  of  the  pUnet. 

The  nrraleii  elongation,  is  ihc  greaieti  J» 
lance  lo  whi(;h  the  plmels  re«e<le  ftom  ifcf 
sun,  on  either  side.  This  is  chicfiv  vmrntati 
in  the  inferior  planets,  Venus  simI  MenM;; 
the  greatest  elongation  of  Venus  being  atM 
474  degrees,  and  of  Mercury  onlr  abow  B( 
degrees ;  which  is  the  reason  thai  this  pbM 
is  so  rarely  seen,  being  usually  lost  in  ibt  kki 
of  ihesuti. 

To  ELO'PE.  V.  a.  i.li.opem.  lotor.  Drntki 
To  run  aivay  ;  to  break  loose ;   to  esupe  '\M- 

ELO'PEMENT.  s.  {from  elnpt.l  Deptfnw 
from  ju"  restraint  Wu/r^e). 

ELO'PHORUS.  In  loology,  a  Irib.  •' 
coleopterous  in>ects  of  the  genus  niiidula.i^' 
called  in  the  Eabiicidn  enlomolofiy.    S«>'- 


smooth  i  edges  of  the  jam  aud  paLli  n'l^ 


ELO  ELU 

With  teeth ;  gHI-membrane  thirty-rayecl,  and  ctous  indolence,  and  renders  the  sentiments 

anned  on  the  outside  in  the  middle  with  five  and  dispositions  already  formed  most  iufloen- 

te^.    One  species  onlv ;  tail  armed  above  tial.^  In  a  word,  it  has  made  of  the  human 

mod  beneath.     Inhabits  Carolina ;  body  long;  species  both  monsters  and  ange1i»  excited  men 

and  only  differs  from  the  salmon  in  wanting  t«  deeds  of  horror,  and  to  the  most  noble  and 

the  fleshy  back-fin.  generous  exertions.     Since  its  powers  are  so 

£^LOQUENCE.  «.  ieloquentia,  Latin.)  I.  varied,  fascinating,  and  exieniive,  and  scnoie* 

The  power  of  speaking  with  fluency  and  ele-  times  so  prejudicial,  some  men  have  argued 

g^nce ;  oratory  {Shaktpeare).    9.  Elegant  Ian*  for  its  extinction,  or,  at  least,  for  its  being  dis-  ^ 

goase  uttered  with  fluency  (Pope),  countenanced  :  but  we  recollect  no  arguments 

If  eloquence  and  rhetoric  be  distin^ishecf,  which  they  have   brought   forward,    which 

the  latter  may  be  considered  as  proposing  and  might  not  with  equal  pn)priety  be  urged  against 

explaining  the  theory,  and  the  former  as  the  theuseof  speech,  or  against  many  other  of  our 

practice  of  the  art  i  but  they  are  generally  used  blessings  and  advantages :  for  what  blessiniB^ 

indiscriminately  for  each  otner.  have  we  which  may  not,  in  consequence  of  the. 

I>emosthenes  and  Cicero  are  the  two  pat*  freedom  and  depravity  of  the  human  will,  be 
lema  of  ancient  eloquence;  the  one  among  the  abused?  If  the  beauty,  the  delicacy  and  grsce 
Grieeks,  the  other  among  the  Romans.  Their  of  the  female  form,  are  sometimes  the  means 
manner,  however,  was  exceedingly  diflerent;  of  engendering  impure  desires  in  the  bosoms 
the  first  being  close,  stmng,  nervous,  concise,  of  men,  shall  we,  therefore,  wish  for  the  ex- 
and  severe,  so  that  a  word  could  not  be  spred ;  termination  of  women,  and  argue  for  the  ba- 
the latter  copious,  florid,  and  rich,  so  that  a  nishment  of  "  God*s  last  and  best  workman- 
vrord  could  not  be  added.  *^U?"  ^^^  ^^^  '^^^  ^^  creation  ? 

It  was  objected  to  Cicero,  that  his  eloquence        ELPHIN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  connty 

iras  Asiatic,  that  is,  redundant,  or  stufled  with  of  Roscommon,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop.     Lat. 

laprrfluous  words  and  thoughts.  63.  46  N,    I^n.  8.  30  W. 

T*rae  eloquence  depends  principally  on  the        ELSE,  pronoun,  (ellen  Saxon.)  Other;  one 

b-ivacity  of  the  imagination.    In  strictness,  it  beside  (DenAam). 

is  not  that  which  gives  ^race  and  ornament.        Else.  atL     1.  Otherwise  {Tillotson),    2« 

but  life  and  motion,  to  discourse.  Beside;  except  that  mentioned  i^Dryden). 

The  authors  of  the  Art  of  Thinking  remark,  E'LSEWHERE.  ad.  {else  and  where.)  1 . 
tliat  the  rules  of  eloquence  are  observed  in  the  In  any  other  place  (AbboiY  2.  In  other 
conversation  of  people  naturally  eloquent,  places ;  in  some  other  place  {Tiiloison.) 
though  they  never  think  of  them  while  they  ELSH£IMAR(Adam),an  eminent  paint- 
practise  them.  They  practise  those  rules  be-  er,born  at  Frankfort  upon  the  Maine,  in  1674. 
»u9e  they  are  elocjuent ;  not  in  order  to  be  He  became  excellent  in  painting  landscapes, 
eloquent.  histories,   and  night-pieces,  but   his  prociuc- 

£l(}quence,  according  to  the  modem  ideas  of  tions  are  scarce  and  valuable.     He  died  in 

it,  appears  to  be  the  medium  between  the  im-  l6lO. 

petuosity  which  orator)^  admiu,  and  which        ELSHOLTZIA.     In  botany,  a  genus  of 

Mras  highly  characteristic  of  ancient  oratory,  the  class    didynamia,    order    g}'m  oosperm  is. 

md  the  studied  artifice  of  the  professed  rheto-  Calyx  tubular,  five-toothed;  corol  two-lipped, 

ricians.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  com>  the  upper  lip  four- toothed ;  lower  lip  longer 

pcrtition,  sometimes  to  delivery.     When  ap-  than  tne  upper,  undivided,  slightly  crenulate ; 

plied  to  both,  it  comprehends  a  certain  deipree  stamens  distant.    Two  species  :  one  a  native 

j€  elegance,  both  in  diction  and  manner.    The  of  Siberia,  the  other  of  the  East  Indies. 
Mrant  of  that  energy  which  approaches  to  vio-        ELSINORE,  a  town  of  Zealand,  in  Den* 

lence  is  compensated  by  pertinency  of  langjuage,  mark,  seated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  sea, 

BaeDcy  of  utterance,  and  guarded  chastity  of  where  all  ships  that  pass  through  the  Sound 

address.     In  a  word,  its  excellency  consists  in  pay  a  toll  to  the  king  ef  Denmark.      It  is  QO 

a  pleasing  adaptation  of  language  to  the  sub-  inues  N.E.  of  Copenhagen.     Lat.  55.  hg  N. 

iecty  and  of  manner  to  both.     It  refuses  too  Lon.  IS.  50  E. 

close  an  imitation  of  the  turbid  emotions,  but  ELTIlAM,  a  town  of  Kent,  having  a  mar- 
it  delights  in  animaterl  deM:ription.  It  seems  ket  on  Mondays.  It  is  8  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lon- 
rather  partial  to  the  pathetic.  The  elegance  don,  and  3  S.  r>f  Woolwich. 
and  graces  which  it  love^,  harmonizing  most  ELVAS,  an  episcopal  town  of  Aleiitejo,  in 
easily  and  siKcessfuily  wiih  the  softest  and  Portugal,  defended  by  a  strong  castle.  Lat, 
finest  feelings  of  our  natures.  38.  43  N.     I^n.  7.  5  >V. 

The  power  of  oratorial  eloquence  is  almost        To  ELU'CIDATE.  v.  a,  {elucidoy  Latin.) 
irresistioie.    It  penetrstes  into  the  inmost  re-  To  explain  ;  to  clear;  to  make  plain  {Boyle). 
cesses  of  the  soul.     It  is  able  to  excite  or  to        ELUCID ACTION.    $.    (from    elucidate,) 
calm  the  passions  of  men  at  will ;  to  drive  the  Eicplanation  ;  exposition  {Boyle), 
multitude  forwards  to  acts  of  madness,  or  to  ,  ELUCIDA'TOR.  j.  (from  elucidate.)  Ex- 
MT  to  the  contending  passions,  •'Peace,  **  plainer ;  expositor;  commentator  (^^i>o/). 
rtill."     It  changes  the  whole  current  of     ir        To  ELU'DE.  v.  a.  {eludo,  Latin.)     i.  To 
ideas,  concerning  the  nature  and  importance  escajie  by  stratagem ;  to  avoid  by  artifice  (Ro- 
of oljecu ;  and  of  our  obligations  and  advan-  grrt).    €.  To  mock  by  an  unexpected  escape 
lages  respecting  them :  it  rouses  from  perui-  {Pope). 


ELY 

,  ELU'DIBLE.  fl.  idoat  elude.)  Tosaihie  U. 
)>(!  defraieil  (,Sirifl). 

ELUL,  in  ancient  chronology,  the  I3ih 
■nonih  of  the  Jewish  ciril  ycsr,  anJ  the  <jih  (if 
the  cci.'tc8ia> Ileal :  it  consisted  of  only  2g  davi, 
^iil  answered  la  part  of  our  Auguit  and  Sep- 

El.VELA,  a  Bcnui  of  plants  bclon^ng  to 
the  cryplnganiia  clau,  and  order  <>r  fiio"!.  The 
fungus  is  lurliiuaud,  or  like  nn  inverWd  coue. 

ELVELO'CK- ».  Knot  in  ihe  hair  (Broipn). 

ELVES.  The  plural  of  cy  LPope). 

E'LVISH.  a.  (from  rivet.)  Rdaiiiig  todvei, 
or  wandcririK  spirits  (^Draulon). 

ELU'MffATED.  a.  ielumbis,  Larin.) 
YVeahened  in  the  loins. 

ELU'SION.  J.  (cluiio,  Uiin.)  An  cscai* 
ffOni  examination  ;  an  anlficc  (Ifoodward). 

ELU'SIVE.  a.  (from  dude.)  I'ractising 
duiioii  i  u»ing  am  to  escape  Wope). 

ELU'SOltV.  a.  (from  elude.)  Tending  lo 
deceive  j  froiiduleol  (flroiwt). 

r*  ELUTE.  ir.  o.  (eluo,  Utin.)  To  wash 
off  iAtiuthial). 

To  ELUTRIATE,  v.  a.  (.ehirio,  Latin.) 
To  decani,  or  strain  out  {Arbutkaitl). 

ELUTRIATION.  {vrrwatUhen,  German.) 
In  chemisirf,  the  ablution,  oi  washing  a  cum' 
poond  substance  wiih  water  >o  thai  the  difier> 
ent  parts  of  which  il  coniiits  may  be  leparaied 
from  each  olher,  ai  comiiliiig  of  differenl  ^lavi- 
lin.  For  this  purpose  the  mixture  is  sliritd  up 
briiklv  wiih  water,  and  when  the  hea»ier  par- 
ticles liHve  a^in  fallen  to  the  bottom,  th«  IoT' 
bid  water,  cnniainine  the  lighter  ones  itill  (u»- 
pended,  it  ponred  on  inin  unolher  venc).  By 
this  simple  method  a  person  accnttomed  to  the 
buiinesi  will  lepamte  lhi«e  or  four  substances 
from  each  other  with  surprising  exactneis  and 

ELWa'NGEN,  a  town  of  Si^ihia,  in  Gtr- 
nmny,  25  miles  S.  W.  An^pach.  Lai.  49.  2 
N.  Xon.  Kj.  2SE. 

ELY,  a  town  of  CambridEe'liire,  with  a 
blihop's  see,  and  a  market  on  Saturday.  It  is 
seated  on  the  lirer  Oute  {which  is  iiavi^blc 
1  the  fenny  and  u 
e  Isle  of  Ely.  Thi 
held  here  once  a  jcar  only.  It  is  a  county  of 
itself,  including  the  territory  around  it,  and  has 
8  distinct  civil  and  criminal  juiisdiclinn,  of 
which  rlie  bishop  is  the  head,  in  the  same  man* 
ner  ai  the  bishop  of  Uurliaui  is  of  that  county. 
Il  has  ■  very  fine  cilhedral,  but  is  nlherwieea 
mean  place.  Lai.  AS.  S4  N.  I»n.  0.  g.E. 
This  ice  lias  given  two  saints  and  two  cardinals 
to  the  church  of  Romei  and  10  the  Engliih 
nation)  Q  lord  chancellors,  7  lord  treasurer], 
1  lord  ptiryseal,  I  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, the  cliincellor  to  the  univertily  of  Oxford, 
S  masters  of  rolls,  and  3  almoners. 

Elt  (Isle  of),_a  fenny  district  in  Cam- 
btidgoh 


opiiii  the  Eulfcus. 

"'"UUS,     Limc-jtrass.      In    botany,    a 
^  '■■-  class  tiinndiia,  order  digjnia. 


E  Wi 

Caiyx  lateral,  two-valTctl,  aggrrtaie, 
flowered.  Twelve  species  ;  tcaiienil  oc 
glolie,  iif  which  lliret;  are  common  I 
«i«>ili(  or  53ody  iiiores  of  our  own  w 
Site  botany.  PI.  LXXXIX 

One  ofthemoil  valuable  of  the  Itn^eoM 
ise,  arcnariiis,  upriglll  sea  lime* uras^Hiihds 
erect  tpilie ;  lanceolate  calyx  the  len^ofte 
spikelels;  teSTCl  with  a  spiooui  poiiiL  Tlk 
grass  is  truly  ujeful  as  binifitig  the  looac  ml 
together  on  sea-coasts  by  means  of  iii  bf 
creeping  roois.     It  is  frequently  fouiMlaaM 

ELY-SIAN.  a.  (r/yiitu.  Lai.)  Oelicmab: 
soothing;  exceedingly  delitftiiful  {UOIm).  ' 

ELVblUM,  anJELvsii  campi,  10  At 
ancient  mythology,  a  place  or  island 
fernal  re^aai,  where,  3Ccott(ing  la  dM  tq- 
Ihology  of  the  ancients,  the  souU  of  ihc  tin*- 
ons  were  placed  after  dcalh.  There  bappiMs 
is  complete,  the  pleasures  are  inuoceut  alldI^ 
fined.  Bowers  for  ever  green,  lielightfal  acv 
dowswiih  pleasant  streams,  arc  the  mou  Min- 
ing ohjects.  The  air  is  wholesome,  uttat, 
and  temperate ;  the  birds  continually  initik 
in  the  groves,  and  the  inhabitanii  alt  blairi 
with  another  «ud  and  other  star?.  Hie  tlpv 
fields  were,  according  to  some,  in  the  lonuua 
islands  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Others  [Jw 
them  in  I  he  it  land  of  Leucv;  and.  soeordiiigll 
ihe  authority  of  Virgil,  they  were  litvaUB 
Italy.  According  to  Lucian,  iheywenaoi 
the  moon  ;  or  in  the  centre  of  the  ctnh,  ifn 
belirve  Plmarch.  («rF.  Homrr,  ttc.) 

ELYTBOCELE.  (,ct^iw^,U.  .!*;;«.; 
from  ixirTfnj  the  vagina,  and  luix-i,  a  iitmau.' 
A  hernia  in  the  vagina. 

ELYTHOID.  {elutniitt.  a.v^J^,  ta 
ix<i,Tpw,  a  sheath,  and  ■■*»t,  form.)  The  tn«io 
vagiti.ilii  is  so  called  by  some  wriiers,  licciust  i; 
includes  the  tejlis  like  a  sheath. 

ELZr.VlRS,  famous  printers  at  Amstetdta 
anit  Leytlcn.  There  were  five  of  this  MOt, 
Lewis,  Bonavenlure,  Abraham,  Lewis,  id 
Daniel.  Lewis  began  to  be  known  ai  Lcjds 
in  1.^1)5,  and  was  the  firat  who  made  tlwda- 
tinelion  between  the  v  consooant  and  the  s 
vowel.  Daniel  died  in  1 680.  He  publiUie'i 
good  catalogue  of  bonks  printed  by  his  fusil;; 
it  was  primed  at  Amslcrdam  in  7  vols.  It«» 
1674.  TlieirVirgil,  Terence,  and  Greek  To- 
lament,    have    been   reckoned    their  mat» 

'EM.  A  contraction  of  Mem  [Iludllru). 

To  EM  .VCI  .^TE.  0.  a.  (c mods,  Lai.)  T» 
watted;  to  deprive  of  flesh  (Groujti). 

To  Em^'ciate.  v.  n.  To  losefleshiV 
pine  ;  to  arnw  lean  {Brown), 

EMACIATION,  i.  {e«,adalu>.  UtifliJ  '- 
The  act  of  making  lean.  ?.  Th.  slate  erf  » 
grown  lean  {Graual). 

EMAClA'TlON.(from  rmoriD,  tom^e)c».! 
Decay  ;  Innuirition ;  airophv :  consumptiM- 

EiMACUL.>T10N.  i.'(f«fl„i,.l^! 
Tlic  act  of  freeing  any  thing  from  spots  01 W* 

E'MANANT.  a.  («•  ana lu, Latin.;  IflsiX 
from  something  else  {.Halt). 
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To  DMAN ATE.  v.  n.  {emmno,  Ltlin.)  To  have  demoded  to  ut ;  and  to  this  difTerenc*  in 

Hoe  or  flow  from  tomethiog  cl«e.  the  process,  Leonhardi  atuibutcs  the  different 

EMANA'TION.*.  {emanatio,  Latins  from  opinions  physicians  and  chemi«u  have  had  of 

out  of,  and  manare,  to  flow  or  stream.)     I.  this  ancient  operation.     I.  A  liole  was  made 

The  act  of  issuing  or  proceeding  from  anj  through  the  nottrils  into  the  cranium,    ilie 

Khcr  subsuncc  iSouih).  8.  That  which  issues  brain  extracted,  asd  the  brain  was  filled  with 

lom  another  subsunce  -,  an  efflux  ;  effluvium  the  eaibaluiing  substance.     The  thorax  and 

[Tk^lor).  abdomen  were  then  deprived  of  their  tifcera, 

Ed A'NATIVE.  fl.   (from  emano,  Latin.)  except  the  heart  and  kidneys ;  they  were  wash- 

[•auiotf  from  another.  cd  with  Phceuician  wine,  and  filled  with  sweet 

To  EM  A'NCIPATE. ».  a.  To  set  free  from  scented  resins  and  aroinatics ;  the  opened  |iaru 

ilude.  liaving  been  afterwards  »ewed  up,   the  body 

EMANCIPATION,  in  the  Roman  law,  was  well  washed  and  cleansed,  and  placed  in 

theactof  setting  a  son  free  from  the  power  natron,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 


I9ci  subjection  of  his  father.     The  word  is  mineral  alkali  united  with  common  salt,  and 

brmcd  from  the  Latin  ex,  of,  and  mancipium,  found  native  in  Egypt.     In  this  alkali  it  re- 

I  slave.    Emancipation  differs  from  manuinis-  mained  about  30  days;  it  was  Uken  out  and 

liiun  i  as  the  latter  was  the  act  of  a  master  in  washed  a  second  time,  besmeared  over  with  a 

R^vour  of  a  slave,  the  former  that  of  a  father  gum  or  resin,  carefully  envelf)|>ed  with  cotton 

in  favour  of  hi^  son.  bandages,  and  placed  in  a  cofiiii.  This  method 

^Bmancipation  is  now  used,  conforinablj  was  ver^  expensive,  but  is  the  only  one  that 

ID  iu  etymology,  for  the  act  of  setting  free  merits  the  name  of  embalming. 

In  aeneral,  or  deliverance  from  slavery.  2.  A  cheaper  way  of  preserving  the  body  was 

"EMARGINATE.  iemarf^naium,)  In  bo-  to  intnxluce  various  resins,  prticularly  that 

tany.    Notched  at  the  end.   End-nicked.   Ap-  from  the  cedar,  by  the  anus,  without  opening 

plied  to  the  leaf:  to  the  corol  in  ajgrostemma  either  the  belly  or  thorax;  the  body  was  then 

coronaria,  &c. :  and  to  the  stigma :  m  the  class  dried  in  natron,  and  afterwards  tlie  resin  with 

difhrnAitiia.  the  corroded  intestines  were  taken  away. 

To  Ema'rcinatb.  v.  a,  imargo.  Lax.)  To  3.  The  cheapest  method  consisted  merely  in 

take  awav  the  anargin  or  edge  of  any  thine.  washing  the  body,  and  its  exposure  to  the  ac* 

To  EMA'SCULATE.  v.  a.  (emaicii/o,  Lat.)  tion  of  natron,  which  we  are  informed  desiroy- 

1.  To  castrate ;  to  depiive  of  virility  {Grauni).  td  the  flesh  and  only  left  the  skin  and  bones. 

9p  To  efleininate ;  to  vitiate  by  unmanly  soft-  Willi  respect  to  the  embalming  substance 

nesa  {Collier).  employed  on  these  occasions  there  are  various 

KM ASCULATION,  t,  (from  emasculate.)  opinions.  Some, as Rouelle and  Vandermonde, 

1,    Castration.      8.   Effeminacy;    womanish  k>ok  upon  it  to  have  been  asphaltum  mixed 

with  the  oil  of  the  cedar  seed;  whilst  Hardley 
thinks,  with  the  ancienu,  it  was  the  resin  ch 


qiinlities. 

ToEMBA'LE.  v.  a.  {emballer,  French.) 
1 J  To  make  up  into  a  bundle.  2.  To  bind  up ;    this  tree,  or  some  other  vegetable  resin.    Bel- 


to  enclose  (^Spenser).  loiii  and  Blumcnbach  are  of  opinion  that  as- 

To  EMBA'LM.  p.  a.  Cewd'aumer,  French.)  phaltum  was  used  in  common  operations  as 

To  impregnate  a  body  with  aromaticks,  thit  it  being  the  cheapest,  and  that,  on  particular  oc- 

may  resist  putrefaction  {Donne),  casions,  the  onorifcrous  vegetable  resins  were 

£MB.VLM£R.  «.    (from  embalm.)    One  choaen ;  arnd  the  latter  chemist,  on  the  exami- 

tbat  practises  the  art  of  embalming  (Bacon).  nation  of  ten  diflerent  mummies,  found  no  as- 

£MBALMING  (Art  of).  The  object  of  phaltum,  but  very  evident  traces  of  vegetable 
this  art  is,  by  means  of  antiseptics,  and  a  resins.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  sub- 
peculiar  mode  of  preparation,  to  pre%'ent  the  stances  for  tliis  purpose  were  not  always  of  the 
paticfaciion  of  an  aniuiai  body,  so  ibat  it  may  same  kind. 

be  prcacrveil  for  a  lom;  period  of  time.     Under  The  art  of  embalmins  the  human  body  has 

sQine  form  or  other  this  art  has  been  practised  likewise  been  attempted  by  some  of  the  mo- 

fijom  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  but  chiefly  dcrnt,  but  the  mere  action  of  saline  bodies 

in  oriental  countries.     The  honour  of  its  in-  and  filling  the  cavities  of  the  body  with  arol 

▼cntion  has  been  uniformly  ascribed  to  the  matic  herbs,  were  found  not  to  be  sufficient  to 

EJgjptians ;  and  the  short  account  communi-  preserve  it  from  putrefaction,    'phe  best  and 

e»tu  to  us,  in  the  Mosaic  writings,  of  the  perhaps  the  only  method  worth  attention  is 

eoibalmiog  the  body  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  that  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Hunter.    As  soon  as 

tafficicntlj  confirms  the  common  opinion.  the  corps  is  become  cold  and  stiflT  and  before 

Aooording  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  ancient  any  symptoms  of  putrefaction  appear,  it  is  to 

Egyptians  vvere  accustomed  equally  to  embalm  be  well  wuhed  with  warm  waterTone  of  the 

human  bodies  and  the  bodies  of  those  animals  large  arteries  is  then  to  be  laid  own,  and  the 

their  superstitions  had  rendered  holy,  thus  pre-  following  injection  to  be  forcibly  made  to  enter 

•erring  them  from  spontaneous  decomposition,  the  smallest  vessels,  even  those  of  the  eellalar 

under  the  name  of  mummies,   which  is  an  membrane.    Two  paru  of  the  oil  ofchamo- 

Aimbtc,  and  was  probably  an  E^ptian  terau  mile  are  to  be  mixed  with  eight  parts  of  oil  of 

From  this  writer, as  well  as  from  Herodotus,  we  lavender,  and  sixteen  of  oil  of  rosemary  •  like- 

IcirQ  that  the  Emtians  had  several  methods  of  ^ise  the  oil  of  turpentine  nay  be  either  used 

embaimiog  the  human  body,  three  of  whkh  abac  or  mqwd  with  a  Uuk  \A>!cvt.  v^vXn  \A  \^^- 
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mary  and  lavender;  or,  to  give  it  a  colour,  a  To  EMBAIlftASS.    v.  a.    {emharraiM^r, 

little  cinnabar  may  be  united  witli  the  oil  of  French.)  To  perplex ;  to  distrefs ;  to  entangle 

turpenJinc.   ThedifTerent  viscera  are  in  a  short  {Spectator). 

time  after  to  be  extracted,  the  intestines  to  be  EMBA'RRASSMENT.   *.  (from  embar* 

carefully  cleansed  of  their  contents,  and  the  rest  rass,)  Peiplexi^ ;  entanglement  (  Watts), 

of  the  v^iscera  to  be  deprived  of  their  moisture  To  EMBA'SE,  v.  a.   (from  hose,)    I.  To 

by  wiping  them  repeatedly  with  dry  towels;  vitiate ;  to  depauperate ;  to  lower;  to  deprave; 

the  body  is  likewise  mtcrnaily  to  be  cleansed  of  to  impair  {Wotton),    S.  To  degrade;  to  vilify 

its  blood  and  injected  oils,  by  squeezing  the  (^Spenser). 

ressels ;  the  arteries  are  then  to  be  injected  as  EMBASSADOR,  i.  (^m^iuriu/or,  Spanish.) 

well  as  the  other  large  vessels  that  have  been  One  sent  on  a  public  niessag<e.    See  Ambas* 

cut,  with  a  mixture  composed  of  six  pounds  of  sador. 

oil  of  turpentine,  five  ounces  of  turpentine,  EMBASS ADRESS.    See  Ambassa- 

eleven  ounces  of  cinnabar,  two  ounces  of  cam-  dr  ess. 

phor,  and  three  pounds  of  strung  spirit  of  wine;  E'MBASSAGE.  E^mbassy.  i.  1.  Apob- 

with  this  likewise  the  fleshy  parts  that  have  lie  message  (Dryden).    2,  Any  solemn  mes* 

been  well  deprived  of  any  moisture  are  to  be  sage  {Taylor).    3.  An  errand,  in  an  ironical 

carefully  anointed,  the  vessels  of  the  intestines  sense  {Sidney). 

to  be  injected,  and  then  to  be  replaced  in  their  To  EMBAHTLE.  v.  a.  (from  battle.)  To 

former  situation,  scattering  a  sufficient  quan-  range  in  order  or  array  of  battle  (Prior). 

tity  of  a  powder  about  them,  composed  of  ten  To  EMBA'Y.  v.  a.  (from  baigner,  French,) 

|X)unds  of  yellow  resin  or  pitch,  six  pounds  of  1 .  To  bathe  ;  to  wet ;  to  wash  {Spenser)*    9» 

saltpetre,  and  five  ounces  of  pulverized  cam-  (from  hay.)  To  enclose  in  a  bay ;  to  landkck 

phor,  so  that  every  vacancy  may  be  perfectly  {Shakspeare). 

replete  with  it.    Aflenvaras,  when  a  little  of  EMBDEN,  a  strong  town  of  Westphalia» 

the  injecting  liquor  above  mentioned  has  been  capital  of  E.  Friesland,  with  a  good  harbour. 

poured  into  the  thorax  and  belly,  the  skin  is  to  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  Old  Town, 

oe  closed,  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  larynx  the  Faldren,  and  the  two  Suburbs.    Lat  53. 

syringed  and  filled  with  the  powder,  together  S6  N.     Lon.  7.  Sd  £.    This  is  the  ancient 

with  the  cavities  of  the  ears,  nose,  anus,  parts  Amisia. 

of  feneration,  eyes  and  eye-lids,  and  the  whole  To  EM BE^LLISH.  v.  a.  {embellir,  French.) 

body,  after  having  been  previously  washed  and  To  adorn  ;  to  beautify  {Locke). 

rubbed  dry,  is  to  be  well  rubbed  with  alcohol  EMBE'LLISHMENT.  s.  (from  embellish.) 

and  campnor,  and  finally  with  the  oils  of  rose-  Ornament ;  adventitious  beauty  ;  decoratioo; 

mary  and  lavender.    The  body  being  thus  em-  adscitiiious  grace  {Addison). 

balmed,  in  order  to  deprive  it  of  any  remaining  E'MBERING.  *.   The  ember  days  (7W- 

moisturc,  it  is  to  be  laid  in  a  cofHn  upon  some  ser). 

calcined  and  finely  pulverized  gypsum,  so  as  to  E'MBERS.  s.  without  a  singular  (aemyfui, 

be  on  all  sides  about  half  covered  with  it;  Saxon.)  Hot  cinders;  ashes  not  yet  extinguish* 

pieces  of  camphor  are  to  be  strewed  about,  and  ed  {Bacon). 

a  range  of  open  bottles  filled  with  volatile  oils;  Ember  weeks,   or  days,   in  the  esti- 

the  cofRn  is  then  to  be  well  closed,  having  a  blished  churches,  certain  seasons  originally  set 

lid  with  a  glass  in  it.    In  about  four  years  the  apart,  for  imploring  God*s  blessing,  by  praver 

gypsum  should  be  renewed,  and  when  the  body  and  fasting,  upon  the  ordinations  perfurmed  at 

is  perfectly  dry,  it  may  be  dispensed  with  al-  such  times.    These  ordination  fasts  are  obserr- 

together.  ed  four  times  in  the  year ;  namely,  the  Wedncs- 

To  EMBA'R.  V.  a.  (from  bar.)  1.  To  shut;  day,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  after  Quadragesima 

to  enclose  (Fair/a j).    ^.   To  stop;   to  hinder  Sunday,  alter  Whitsunday,  after  Holv-rooddaf 

by  prohibition  {Donne).  in  September,  and  afier  at.  Lucia*s  day  in  D^ 

EMBARCADERO,  in  commerce,  a  Span-  cember :  which  four  times  answer  well  enough 
ish  term,  signifying  a  place  which  serves  some  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  year,  spring,  sum- 
other  considerable  place  farther  within  land  mer,  autumn,  and  winter.  Skinner  suppose* 
for  a  port :  thus  Calao  is  the  enibarcadcro  of  the  word  ember  taken  from  the  ashes,  ««Wfi» 
Lima.  then  strewed  on  the  head.   These  ember-weeb 

EM  B  ARC  Am  ON.  J.  {ftom  en^^ark.)    1.  are  now  chiefly  taken  notice  of,  on  account  of 

The  act  of  putting  on  shipboard  {CUrefidon) .  the  ordination  of  priests  and  deacons ;  becai»e 

2.  The  act  offing  on  shipboard.  the  canon  appoints  the  Sundays  next  a|»cceed- 

EMBARGO,   in  commerce,  an  arrest  on  ing  the  ember-weeks  for  the  solemn  times  «' 

ships  or  merchandise,  by  public  authority;  or  ordination  :  though  the  bishops,  if  they  plcaiti 

a  prohibition  of  state  commonly  on  foreign  may  ordain  on  any  Sunday  or  holiday, 

ships,  in  time  of  war,  to  prevent  their  going  out  EMBERIZA.     Bunting.      In  *oo^*Wi'5 

of  port,  sometimes  to  prevent  their  coming  in,  genus  of  the  class  aves,  order  passeret.    Bill 

and  sometimes  both  for  a  limited  time.  conic;   mandibles  receding  from   each  olh« 

To  EMBA'RK.  v.  a.  {emlarguer,  French.)  from  the  base  downwards ;  the  lower  with  the 

1.  To  put  on  shipboard  {Clarendon).    2.  To  sides  narrowed  in,  the  upper  with  a  hard  knob 

ensage  another  in  any  affair.  within.     Seventy-seven  species  :  scattered  ©Jt- 

ToEmba^rk.  u.  It.  I.Togo  on  shipboard  the  four  qiiarters  of  the  ^lobe;  bat  chiefly 

{Philips).    8.  To  engage  iu  any  affair.  found  in  Europe  and  America  $  dx  inhabi«i»* 
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iir  own  country.    The  fullowing  are  the        6.   E.   schoenielus.     Reed-bunting.    Head 

f:  black;  body  grey  and  black)  outermost  taiU 

E.  nivnlis.  SnoW-bunting.  Snow-bird,  feailiers  wiin  a  white  wedged  spot.  There  arc 
iUfeathers  white;  the  nriaiaries  black  two  oilier  varieties;  one  brown,  cinereous 
the  outer  edge;  tail-featners  black,  the  beneath;  the  other  white,  with  dusky  wings. 
e  lateral  ones  white.  There  are  three  other  Inhabits  Europe  and  Southern  Sihctij  ;  it.c  se- 
ries, frf>m  a  trifling  variation  in  the  co-  cond  variety,  the  Cape;  the  third,  A  sirachati;  in 
s.  Yet  in  alt  of  them  the  colours  vary  with  marshy  and  reedy  places ;  suspenrts  itn  nest  on 
sex,  or  climute ;  most  of  them  being,  how-  four  reed<  like  a  nammock.  wncnrc  Its  s|K'cinc 
,  nearly  while  in  the  winter,  but  the  back  name ;  builds  it  three  feet  above  ihc  water ; 

middle    covens  black.     Inhabits  during  lays  four  or  five  blutlsii  while  eggs  with  irregular 

mer  in  vast  flocks  the  nortli  of  Europe,  purplish  veins ;  sin<j*  i;.  th- niutu,  nitd  ii  much 

1^  and  America;   in  winter  migrates  to  a  admired  for  its  so..-.  ;  riv-  and  three-quarters 

mer  clim.ite ;  appears  in  Englano  before  the  inches  long. 

ng  in  of  frost  and  snow :  builds  in  holes  of        To  E.MBE^ZLII.  v.  a.  «from  iml-rcife.)  I. 

s,  and  lays  Ave  white  eggs  spotted  with  To  appro|)riate  by  brtrach  of  trusl  {Uayward). 

vn.  '  2.  To  waste ;  to  swallow  up  in  riot  ( Drytim). 

E.  hortulana.    Ortolan.    Quill-featheis        EMBE'ZZlJ^IMtNT.  *.  (from  cmL'Zzle.) 

i^n,  the  Brst  three  whitish  at  the  edges;  tail-  1.  The  act  of  appropriating  to  himsc'if  that 

lers  brown,  the  two  lateral  ones  bLuk  on  which  is  receivcfl  in  trust  for  another.     2.  ITic 

outer  side.     Three  or  four  other  varieties  thing  ill  appropriated. 

I  a  variaiiun  or  ditfrrctit  disposition  of  the        To  EMBLA'ZE.  v.  a.  (llasonner,  French.) 

Lirs.  The  bill  is  naked ;  eyelids  and  legs  yel-'  1.     To  adorn  with  glittering  euiU-Uishuients 

bh ;  head  nnd  neck  oli\'e  ash;  chin  yel-  (Pfip*),     2.  To  blazon;  to  paint  with  ensigns 

sh,  surrounded  with  a  cinereous  line;  fea-  armorial  (MiUon) 

I  of  ibc  back  and  scapulare  brownish  bay.         To  EMBLA'ZON.  v.  a.  {blatonnrr,  Fr.) 

k  in  the  middle;  l)ody  beneath  reddish.  !•  To  adorn  with  figures  of  heraldry.     2.  To 

ale ;  head  and  neck  cmereous,  each  fea-  deck  in  glarins  colours  (Ilakewili). 

with  a  narrow  blaekish   line.     Inhabits        EMBLA'2a)NRY.    s.    (fioni    emblazon.) 

'ine;  six  and  a  quarter  inches  long;  feeds  Pictures  upcm  shields  (Mition) 
Hy  on  panic-grass,  and  fcfovn  prodigiously        E'MBLEM.  s.  (fyuCxr,//*.)  I.  Inlay;  enamel, 

when  it  U  esteemed  a  delicacy,  and  was  so  8.  An  occult  representation ;  an  aikisive  pic- 

rded  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  lays  twice  ture ;  a  typical  designation  (Addison), 
\T  four  or  five  grey  eggs  in  a  low  hedge  or        According  to  loixl   liacon,  cniblems  are  of 

he  ground.  '  use  in  die  art  of  mcmor)',  as  sensible  objects 

E.  citrinella.    Yellow-hammer.     Tail-  strike  the  mind  stronger  than  what  is  intellec- 

ters  blackish,  the  two  outer  ones  on  the  tual.    lliui  it  is  easier  to  reuiin  the  image  of  a 

T  edge  with  a  iiointed  white  s|x>t.     Dill  sportsman  hunting  a  hare,  of  an  a)>i>thecary 

k  ;  rmwn,  cheeks  and  Inxly  l>eneath  vel-  ranging  his  boxe**,  an  onitor  making  a  speech, 

;    eye-brows  brownish;     na|>e  ^reenrsh;  a  boy  repeating  verses,  or  a  pbyer  acting  his 

lers  of  the  neck  and  back  blackish  down  part;  than  the  corresponding  notions  of  invcn- 

middle,  rufous  at  the  sides  and  edged  with  tion,  disposition,  elocution,  mcxnor}*,  and  ac- 

:    two  middle-tailed   feathers  edged  with  tion. 

I  lateral  ones  olive  witliput,  the  tip  edgfd        EMBLEMATICAL.    EMBLE\fA'TicK.  a, 

I  white;  legs  yellowish  brown.     Inhabits  (from  Vmt7em.)     1.  Comprising  an  emblem; 

ope;  six  and  a' quarter  inches  long;  enters  allusive;   occultly  representative  (Prior),     C. 

houses  in  winter ;  builds  on  the  ground  in  Dealing  in  emblems ;  u&infz  emblems. 
^ow^'^cfTgii  whitish  purple  with  irregular        EMBLEMATICALLY,  ad.  In  the  man« 

kish  spots  and  streaks.  ncr  of  emblems ;  using  emi.leuH  i.SV//?). 

£.  miliaria.  Common-bunting.    Brown;         EMBLEM ATIST.  s.  v»i"'''  tmifem.)     A 
ted   beneath   with   black;    orbits  rufous:  writer  or  inventor  of  erablej.-v  ../^o  / //) 
and  lep^s  brownish;  quill-feathers  dusky,         EMB<JLISMUS.  {t/iic?.-       )     In  chrono- 
)uter-edg<*s  pale-yellow  ;  tail  a  little-forkeit,  l^gv.  signifies  intercalation.  1  :i    word  is  form- 
id  with  white;  legs  yellowish.     Inhabits  ed  of  lyuCaXXto,  to  insert.     As  the  Greeks  made 
iucka    mo«t  parts  of  Europe   during   the  use  of  the  lunar  year,  whieh  is  only  354  days, 
tmn  and  winter:  size  of  the  ycUow-ham-  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  solar,  which  is  3i)5 
I  makes  its  nest  in  the  grass.  days,  they  ha<l  every  two  or  three  years  an  em- 
'   £.   orizivora-      Uice-buniing.      Black;  InAism,  i.  e.  they  added  a  Idih  lunar  month 
^  reddish ;  belly  blaek ;  tail-feathers  dag-  every  two  or  three    years,  which  additional 
d.     .Another  variety;   colour  oli\o-brown,  month    they    called    entoli^naus,   luti^iuatti, 
Hrbh  beneath ;  yrlli)»\  rump,  greater  wing-  becausfe  inserted,  or  intercaliUe<l. 
^ts  and  uuill-feaiuers   black,  edged  with         E'MBOLUS.  i.  (i^CoUf.)  Any  thing  insert- 
t«.     Inhaoits  Cub.1,  and  migrates  to  Caro-  ed  and  acting  in  another,  as  the  sucker  in  a 

as   the  riee  crops   advance,  cominittiiig  pump  {Arbuthnot). 
^ravages:  whence  its  name.    Itafterwaros        EMBOLY,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  with  a 

JbIs  to  New  York  to  feed  on  the  young  Greek  archbibhop's  sec.     It  \^  the  ancient  Am- 

■unoora;  sings  well,  and  is  bixand  three-  phipolis,  and  isbometimes  caLUed.CV\\\«:tu^^\^« 

ttfn  inches  long.  Lai.  40.  &9  N .    Ijou.  ^i.  Lb  >L. 
^OL.  IV.           .  \i^ 
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Tn  EMfiCSS.  V.  a.  (from  hosse,  French)  or  in  the  prapets  of  walls.     Sec  Cakvost, 

1.  To  form  with  proiuberanccs  (.Milloti).    SJ.  Ordnance,  Battery,  &c. 

To  engrave  with  relief,  or  rising  work  (Dry^  The  emhrasures  are  generally  about  fiSWn 

den),    o.    (from  emhoistcr,  French.)  To  en-  feet  apart,  from  six  to  nine  or  ten  feet  wide 

close  ;    to    include ;    to   cover  {Spenser),     4.  without,  and  from  two  to  three  within.   Their 

{emboscarCf  Itatian.)  To  enclose  in  a  thicket  height  from  the  platform  is  usually  three  feet 

(Milton),     5,  To  hunt  hard  {Shahpeare),  on  the  inside,  and  a  foot  and  half  on  the  oat- 

KMBCVSSMENT.  s,  (from emboss.)  I.  Anj  side;  that  so  the  muzzle,  on  occasion,  maybe 

thing  standing  out  from  the  rest;  jut;  emi-  sunk,  and  the  piece  brought  to  shoot  low. ^ 

nence    (Bacon),       2.     Relief;     rising   work  The  best  embrasures  are  those  made  with  a 

(Addison).  neck,  whereby  a  part  of  the  opening  becomes 

EMBOTHHIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  more  contracted,  and  consequently  is  better 

the  class  tetrandria,  order  monogynia.     Calyx-  adapted  to  preserve  the  gunners  and  cannon 

less ;  petals  four,  bearing  the  stamens  on  the  from  the  enemy's  shot,  than  when  the  cheeb 

border ;  follicle  round,  one>celled,  many-seed-  of  the  embrasures  are  made  strait, 

ed;    seeds  winged.      Eight  species;    elegant  To  EMBRA'VE.  v,  a,  (from  brave.)    To 

shrubs  of  New  Holland  or  bouth  America,  decorate ;  to  embellish, 

with  white  or  red  flowers,  in  some  species  ra-  To  E'MBROCATE.  v,  a,  (t/tSf^m^  Greek.) 

ccmed,  in  others  um belled.  To  rub  any  diseased  part  with  nwdicinal  K* 

To  EMBCTTLE.  v,  a.  {houteille,  French.)  quids. 

To  include  in  bottles ;  to  bottle  (Philips),  EMBROCA'TION.  (fmhrocaiio,  from  ip^ 

EMBOUCHURE,  a   French  word,  pro-  6p«^a>,  to  moisten  or  soak  in.)    A  fiutd  applies* 

pcrly  signifying  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  a  tion  to  rubany  part  of  the  body  with, 

river.      It  is  sometimes  used   to  denote  the  7)>  EMBROIT)ER.  t^.  a.  (broder,  Tnac^) 

month  of  a  cannon  or  of  a  furnace ;  but  more  To  border  with  ornament ;  to  decorate  with 

frequently,  in  music,  for  the  mouth-piece  of  a  figured  work  ijfallcr), 

llnte,  flageolet,  clarionet,  &c.  EMBROruERER.   *.    (from  embroider,) 

To  EMBOWEL,  v,  a,  (from  bowel.)    To  One  that  adorns  clothes  with  needlework  (JScc.). 

eviscerate :  to  deprive  of  the  entrails  (Miltcn\  EMBROH^ERY,  a  work  in  gold,  or  silver. 

To  EMBRA'CE.  t;.  a,  (pnbrasser,  French.)  or  silk  thread,  wrought  by  the  needle  upoa 

1.  To  hold  fondly  in  the  arms^  to  so ueeze  in  cloth,  stuHs,  or  muutn,  into  various  figines. 

kindness  (Dryden),     2.  To  seize  ardently  or  In  embroidering  stuffs,  the  work  b  performed 

e;igerly;  to  lay  hold  on;  to  welcome  (Ttlloi-  in  a  kind  of  loom ;  because  the;/ more  the  piece 

son),    3,   To  comprehend ;    to  take  in :    as,  is  stretched,  the  easier  it  is  worked.    As  to 

nalural  philosophy  embraces  many  sciences-,  4.  muslin,  they  spread  it  upon  a  pattern  ready  de- 

To  comprise ;  to  enclose ;  to  contain ;  to  en-  signed ;  and  sometimes,  before  it  is  sRctcbed 

circle  (Denham),     b.    To  admit ;  to  receive  upon  the  pattern,  it  is  starched,  to  make  it 

(Locke),      6.  To  find;  to  take  (Shakspeare),  more  easy  to  handle.  Embroidery  on  the  loom 

7.  To  squeeze  in  a  hostile  manner.  is  less  tedious  than  the  other,  in  which,  white 

To  Emrra'ce.  v.  n.  To  join  in  an  embrace  they  work  flowers,  all  the  threads  of  the  maslio» 
(Shakspeare).  botn  lengthwise  and  breadthwise,  must  be  coo- 
To  Embrace  the  volt,  in  the  munase,  tinually  counted ;  but,  on  the  oUier  hand*  thii 
is  used  when  a  horse,  in  working  upon  volts,  last  is  much  richer  in  point,  and  susceptible  of 
makes  a  good  way  every  time  with  his  fore-legs,  greater  ^uriety.  Cloths  too  much  milled  aie 
The  op|)05itc  term  to  enibracin^  a  volt  is  to  beat  scarcely  susceptible  of  this  ornament^  and  i> 
the  dust,  which  is  putting  his  fore-feet  near  efiectwc  seldom  see  them  einbroidored.  T^ 
the  |)lacc  from  whence  he  lifted  them  up.  Em*  thinnest  muslins  are  chosen  for  this  purpeie» 
bracing  the  ground  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  and  they  are  embroidered  to  the  greatest  y^^ 
embracing  the  volt.     A  horse  cannot  take  in  tion  in  Saxony :  in  other  parts  oi!Europe> 


too  much  ground,  provided  his  croup  does  not  ever,  they  embroider  very  prettily,  and  a 

throw  out,  that  is,  doeb  not  go  out  of  the  volt.  ally  in  France. 

Embra'ce.  s.  (from  the  verb.)   1.  Clasp;        There  are  several  kinds  of  embroidcfv:  •>. 

fond  i^ressnre   in  the  arms;   hug  (Dcn/mm),  1.  Embroidery  on  the  stamp ;  where  the  flgOiBi. 

S.  A  host  lie  squeeze  ;  crush.  are  raised  and  rounded,  having  cotton  or  pinb* 

EMBHA'CEMENT.    s,    (from    embrace.)  men t  put  under  them  to  support  them.  8*  Lmt 

1.  Clasp  in  the  arms ;  hug;  embrace  (iSie/n^^).  embroidery;  where  the  gold  and  silver  He kv 

2.  Hostile  hni;;  grabble  (Sidney)  3.  Com-  upon  the  sketch,  and  are  stitched  with  ailk  flf 
prehension  (Davics),  4.  Stale  of  being  con-  the  same  colour.  3.  Gnimped  embroidaj: 
f dined  ;  enclosure  (Bacon).  5.  Conjugal  en-  this  is  performed  either  in  gola  or  silver ;  wf 
dcarment  (Shakspeare).  first  make  a  sketch  upon  the  cloth,  then  utiltf^ 

EMBRA'CER.  s.  (from  embrace.)  The  per-  cut  vellum,  and  afterwards  sew  on  the  gflwaoi 

son  embracing  (flowel),  silver  with  silk  thread ;  in  this  kind  of  «»• 

EMBRASURE,   in    architectiire,  an    en-  broidery  they  often  put  ^Id  and  silfcr  oild» 

largement  oT  the  gap  or  aperture  of  a  door,  or  tinsel,  and  s|xingles.    4.  Embroiderv  oa  bolte  j 

window,  within-side  the  wall.  sides ;  that  which  appears  on  both  sioetof  tht  1 

EMBRASURES,  in  fortification,  are  the  stuE    5.  Pbin  embroidery;  where  the  fig|Oi>l   \ 

holes  pr  ai)ertures  through  which  the  cannons  are  flat  afid  even,  without  cofd^  sp^lifU^  f 

a  re  piiueu ;  whether  in  casemates,  inbatteries^  other  ornaments. 


E  M  E  E  M  E 

I  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  no  fuirisn  cm-    having  lieen  fcli|)sed  by  the  interposition  of 
golJ  and  silver  brocsulc,  &na]l  be     tlie  moon,  earth,  or  other  body. 
on    pain  of   being  forfeited  and        Kmbrsiov  is  also  used  when  a  star»  after 

enalty  of  100/.  for  each  piece.  No  being  hid  by  tlic  sun,  begins  to  reappear,  and 

>ell,  or  exix)i>e  to  s;ile»  any  foreign  to  set  out  of  his  rays. 

gold  or  silver  thread,  lace,  fringe,         Emersioit  (Minutes    or  Scrupled   of),  an 

make  up  the  same  into  any  gar-  arc  of  the  moon's  orbit,  which  her  centre  pas- 

n  of  having  it  forfeited  and  burnt,  ses  over,  from  the  time  bhe  begins  to  enicm 

of  100/.     All  such  embroidery,  out  of  the  earth's  sludow,  to  ttie  end  of  the 

eized  and  burnt ;  and  the  mercer,  eclipse. 

:  custody  it  was  found,  shall  for-        EMERSON  (William),  an  English  mathe- 
matician, bom  in  1701,  at  Hurworth  in  the 

tO'IL.  V.  a.  (Irouiller,  French.)  county  of  Durkim.    He  kept  a  srhwd  for  some 

3 ;  to  confuse ;  to  di*tract  (.King  time,  but  afterwards  left  it  off,  contented  with 

To  P^rpln ;  to  entangle  {Add.),  a  small  paternal  estate  of  about  70/.  a  year.   He 

CyrilEL.  if.  a.  {brothel f  brodel.)  was  a  general  scholar,  and  a  profound  mathe- 

1  a  brothel  {Donne).  maticiau  ;  but  a  man  of  singular  and  uncouth 

I,  an  ancient  and  strong  city  of  charsffter  and  habits.     He  had  but  one  coat, 

e  department  of  the  Up[>er  Alps,  which  he  always  wore  open  before,  except  the 

ince  of  Dauphiny.     It  is  seated  lower  button ;   no  waistcoat ;  his  shirt  quite 

Durance,  on  a  high  craggy  rock,  different  from  those  commonly  used,  having 

f.     Lon.  6.  34  E.  no  opening  before,  and  beinx  buttoned  close  at 

>.  {embryo,  tftfipunff,  from  f/tf^A*,  the  collar  behind }  a  sort  of  flaxen  wig,  with- 

llie  fetus  in  utero  is  so  called  out  a  crooked  hair  in  it.     One  hat  lasted  him 

:\\  montfi  of  pre^iancy,  because  nearly  the  whole  of  his  life.     He  always  walk- 

iembles  that  of  the  budding  of  a  ed  to  London  when  he  had  any  thing  to  pub- 
lish, and  carefully  revised  every  sheet  himself. 

s  used  figuratively,  to  denote  the  He  was  wont  to  study  hard  for  a  considerable 

line  yet  unfinished.  lime,  and  then  would  betake  himself  to  the 

TOM  V.     {embryotomia,    t/i€put'  alehouse,  to  ^t  some  person  to  drink  with  and 

i?;wo>,  a  fetus,  and  rc/«Htf,  to  cut.)  to  talk  to.     The  duke  of  Manchester  was  ex- 

ig  of  any  part  of  the  fetus  whilst  tremely  fond  of  his  conversation,  and  used  fre- 

itract  it.  quently  to  visit  him.     Sometimes  he  would 

[€ame,  Saxon.)  Uncle:  obsolete  at»k  him  lo  gp  into  his  coach,  but  Emerson 

alwa}'s    answered,    in    his   rough    manner, 

\BLE.  a.  {emendo,  Latin.)  Ca-  "  D ii   jour  whim-wliam,  1  had  rather 

idation;  corrigible.  walk.*'     Tliis   ingenious,  but   eccentric  and 

lTION.  s,  {emendo,  Latin.)   1.  profane  roan,  died  in  ITt^S,  «i  his  native  vil- 

ilteratioii  of  any  thiujg  from  worse  lage. 

eu').    2.  An  alteration  made  iu        The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Emerson's 

rbal  criticism.  works  ;  all  of  them  printed  in  8vo.,  excepting 

lTOR.  f.  {emendo,  Latin.)     A  his  Mechanics  and  his  Increments  in  4lo.  and 

I  improver ;    an  alterer  for  the  his  Navigation  in  ISmo.     1.  Tlie  )3octrinc  of 

Fluxions.    2.  The  Projection  of  the  Sphere, 

«D.     See  Gemma.  orthographic,  sterecwraphic,  and  gnomonical. 

GE.  V.  It.  {emerf^,  Latin.)  I .  To  3.  TIr*  ElenicuU  of  Trigonometry.    4.    Tlie 

ny  thing  in  which  it  is  covered  Principles  of  Mechanics.     6.  A  Treatise  of 

To  issue;  to  proceed  {Newion),  Navigation  on  the  Sea.     6,  A  Treatise  on 

mount  from  a  state  of  depression  Arithmetic.     7-  A  Treatise  on  Geometry.     8. 

to  rise  into  view  {Pope),  A  Treatise  of  Algebra,  in  2  books,    g.  The 

;NCE.     Eme'kgency.  *.  (from  Method  of  IncfemenU.      10.  Arillimetic  of 

The  act  of  rising  out  of  any  fluid  Infinites,  and  the  Conic  Sections,  with  other 

s  covered  {Brown),    2.  Trie  act  Curve  Lines.     II.  ElemenU  of  OptiH  and 

view  (Net£;/oN).    3.  Any  sudden  Perspective.    12.  Astroooaiy.   13.  Mechanics, 
ixpected  casualty  (G/anrf//e).    4.  with  Centripetal  and  CenUifugal  Forces.     14. 
ssity;    exigence.      A  sense  not  Mathematical  Principles  of  Geograpliy,  Navi- 
9n),  ption  and  Dialling.     13.  Commentary  on  the 
:NT.  a.  (from  emerge.)     1.  Ri-  Principb,  with  the  Defence  of  Newton.     l6. 
»t  which  overvvbclms  or  obscures  Tracts.     17*  Miscellanies.    « 
on).    2.   Rising  into  view,  or        Dr.  Horsley  very  ablv  and  justly  characteri- 
»).    3.  Issuing  from  any  thine  ses  the  works  of  Mr.  Emerson,  when  he  says 
Sudden  j    unexpectedly  caswu  they  are  "  composed  with  great  depth  of  know- 
ledge, with  great  brevity,  and  upon  sound  prin- 
ts. E'meroids.  1.  {hemorrhoids.)  ciples ;  but  without  elemucc,  without  order, 
ings  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins ;  aiid  without  perspicuity.  *    {Tracts,  p.  356.) 
I.  EMERY,  in  natural  history.  SecSMiRis. 
W«  in  astronomy,  b  Cbe  re-ap-        EMESIA.  (i^tnc;  from  $^w,  to  vomit.)  In 
b«  suo,  moon,  or  »  planet^  aAer  medicine,  the  act  of  vomiting. 
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E  M  I 

EMKTICAL.  Emb'tic.  a.  (.^,.0  Hav- 
iu"  the  nualitv  of  provricing  tlmiu  (Wo/r). 

EMKTICALLY.  ad.  (fnini  rmHiceL)  In 
nich  a  mannrr  as  to  provoke  to  vomit  (Bin/It.) 

EMIiTlCS-  (.metita.  nriieamenla,  .^m.. ; 
frutii  i/iMH,  W  voiniL)  Under  thit  name  are  to 
|>c  coniideitil  ihtne  medicines  which,  taken 
into  the  itomach  in  a  soutid  BOIe,  are  capable 
of  exciting  romiting.  The  eniire  class  may 
be  divided  into  fout  orders:  I.  Irrilatiiig  eme- 
Itn,  as  antimoaium  taitaiisatuin,  \itrioIiiin 
album,  sikI  hydrarEym*  vitnolalus,  which  are 
to  be  irlectrd  for  Ifae  vigorous  in  conHitutioti, 
the  melancholic,  and  thwe  who  are  with  diffi- 
cuhy  affcclcd  by  emetics.  2.  Evacuating  cmc- 
tio,  u  ipecacuanha,  aMmm,  and  scilla,  adapl- 
vid  to  any  hjhit,  but  to  be  nrervrrcd  for  the 
pirthoric  and  inNrm.  3.  Calefacieitt  eraelics, 
n  niiistard  anil  honeradish.  which  ore  p-lncl- 
DBlly  to  be  recinii mended  for  the  dcliciie  and 
dtbilitated.  4-  Narcotic  emetics,  as  nicotiana 
and  tftbacum,  admissible  only  in  those  cnnsti- 
lutiona  where  there  is  no  degree  of  irritabiLily 
in  the  nervous  syitcm. 

EMEU,  in  ornithology.    SeeSTauTiiio. 

EMICATION.  ».  irmieatio.  Latin.)  Spar- 
Uiiw;  flvinRoff  in  small  particles {ZJreH'i.), 

EMI'CTl'ON.  I.  (from  tmicltiK.  Lalinl 
Urine;  what  ia  voided  by  the  urinary  paesuges 
ll/aneu). 

To  EMIGRATE.  If.  n.    Cemip,  Latin.) 

migrate.) 
Cbaner  of  habitation  {Half). 

EMIMS,  ancient  inhabitanu  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  beyond  Jordan,  who  were  defeated  by 
Citedorlaomer  and  his  allies,  G«n.  xiv.  &. 
Moset  tell)  III  that  they  were  beaten  in  Shaveh 
Kiijathsim,  which  wasin  thecounltyofSihon 
conquered  from  the  Moabites,  Josli.  xiii.  IQ— 
£1.  The  Eminia  were  a  warlike  people,  of  a 
gigantic  stature,  great  and  numerous,  and  tall 
as  the  Anakims. 

E'MINEN'CE.  E'MINEWCY.  1.  {eminentia. 
Latin.)     I.  Loftiness;    height,     2,  Summit. 


E  Ml 

EMiR.aliileof  dir 


gpremors    i 


ii^ainoiw 


EMISSARY.  I.  {emittariut,  I 
One  sent  out  on  private  met^am 
secret  agent  I^SwiJi).  8.  One  thi 
sends  out  {Arl-ulkHat). 

EMI-SSION.  ..  Cr""'"o.  LalinO 
of  sending  out;  vent  (Err/yn). 

To  EMIT.  V.  o.  {milfo,  Utin-J 
forth;  to  let  go  ifreof/manf).  S.  ' 
to  dirt  {7-'rtiir).     3.  To  issue  out, 

EMMANUEL,  or  Immanbei.,{» 
H(cuni  rfeui.)  A  Hebrew  word  vik 
ties,  God  ailh  m.  Isaiah,  viii.  M 
cctcbtaicd  prophecy,  wherein  h*  i 
Ahaz  the  birth  of  the  Mcsiiah,  «bo 
boni  of  a  (irgln,  »avs,  "Thisehik 
callcil,  and  rraTly  be  EmniantKl,  (th> 
wiih  us."  The  tame  prophei,  viii.  J 
the  tame  thing,  while  he  it  iptM 
enemy's  afmj,  which,  like  a  lOlRt 
o>erBow  Juilea.  "The  siretchtiig 
wings  !.hall  fill  the  breadth  of  ihylM 
mnniiel."  I'he  evangelist  Mattbew.. 
forms  ua,  thai  the  prophecy  »«  »» 
in  rhe  birth  of  Christ,  tx>rii  of  the  n( 
ill  whom  the  two  natures  divine  • 
were  tinitcd,  and  bo  in  ibis  MM 
really  Emmanuel,  or  God  with  tH.  ' 

EMMELIA,  in  antiquity.  ■  1^ 
majestic  danee  peculiar  to  ira^*.  ' 
siilrs  ecnmelia  and  the  military  iiat 
approbauon  of  I'lato. 

EMMENAGOGUES.  C'la-niq 
dicanenla,  i/i/iwtytiY'  i  front  ija^v^ 
sc«,  and  ov~,  to  move.)     Thfise  mrfi 


highest  part  (Jtoy).  3.  A  part  rising  above 
llierest  (Dryden).  4.  Aniaccwherc  one  is 
exposed  to  general  notice  (dddison).  b.  Ex- 
altation i  conspicuous nesa ;  repiitalion ;  ce- 
lebrilyi  fame;  greatness  (SliliingJIecl).  fi. 
Supreme  degree  (Milton).  7.  Notice;  dis- 
tinction {Shakspearr).  8.  A  tide  gi*en  (o 
rardiiiaU,  ai>d  to  the  grand  master  of  Malta. 

K'MINENT.  n.  {rviinfns,  Ijilin.)  I.  High; 
lofty  (AfirtcB).  «-  Dignified ;  exalted  (Dry. 
deti').  3-  Conspicuous;  rpinarkable  (Wrfrfuon), 

EMINESTIjE       QUADRIGEM1N.E. 

See  TtJVEIICtII.A  QUAriHIOBMlKA. 

EMINENTIAL  EQUATION,  a  term 
u«ed  by  some  alpbraisu  in  the  imesli^iion 
ol"  the  areas  of  curvilineal  tigiirts,  for  a  kind  of 
assumed  equalioii  that  contains  another  equa- 
tion eminently,  the  latter  being  a  particular 
case  of  the  former. 

F.'M1NI:NTI.Y.   ad.   (from  eminnit.) 
ConimcuOuily ;  in  a  manner  ili.il  aiiracl)  ob- 
^Mi'Wo'O-      ^-    ill    a    Jiigh    di-grw 


luallv  blood,  nor,  R'hen  healthy,  o 
like  liliKid,  by  the  uicrns,  which,  fioi 
the  animal  (economy,  should  take  pL 
tain  conditions  of  the  female  tyiU 
articles  belonging  to  this  class  may  b 
tofourorden;  1.  Stimulating  cmrot 
as  hydrargyrus  and  aiuimonial  pre 
which  are  principally  adapted  foi  il 
and  those  with  peculiar  inseniibili 
ulertis.  e.  Irritating  cmmenjgi'gun 
ravine,  and  Sjianish  flics:  iheieirc 
ferred  in  Torpid  and  chloroiic  habits- 
eumienagogun,  as  fciruginoui  p" 
colli  bain,  and  exercise,  tvhieli  :ir  i 
ouslv  selected  fur  ihe  lax  and  phlifD 
Antispasmodic  emneiHgqgues,  »  ' 
ca.'tor,  and  pediluvia :  ihe  conn' 
which  these  are  more  especially  soiw 
delicate,  the  weak,  and  the  irriublc. 
EMMENIA.  (from  ...  in,  w 
month.)    Menonhcea ;  caiamenii;  i 


■     the  duchy  of  Clc^cs 


E'MMET.  J.  (amerce,  Saion.)  i 
Y,iui\wt,SB/Mi(i,    See  Formica. 


E  M  O  E  M  O 

EM>rE^V.  V,  a,  (from  mew.)  To  mew  jeet  is  diseo?ered  to  be  ooder  the  influeiice  ^f 

o))  up  (Shakspeare),  any  petsion ;  and  it  is  alone  by  the  |)artjcu]<ir 

LMMO'VE.  V.  a,  (emmoitvoirg  French.)  changes  produced,  or  kind  of  emotion,  that  we 
iccite;  to  rouse:  not  used  (Spensfr).  .  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  pas- 
VKVLLIENT.  a.  {tmoiiiens,  Lat.)  Sof-  sion.  Thus,  aithough  the  passion  exists  prior 
\g'y  s\\n\Avinz{ Ariuthnot).  to  the  emotions,  yet  as  these  are  iu  external 
VIOLLiKNTS.  iemoiiietUia  medicQ"  signs,  the}*  must  indicate  iii  continued  influ- 
a;  I'roin  emoltio,  to  soficn.)  Those  sub-  eitce  as* long  as  they  continue  to  agitate  the 
fs  which  p)sses9  a  power  of  relaxing  the  system.  In  conse(|uence  of  this  imnieiliatc 
K  animal  finre,  without  producing  that  ef-  connection,  the  words  passions  and  cmolions 
Toin  any  mechanical  action.  The  differ-  are,  in  familiar  discourse;  where  no  philoso- 
rticles  belonging;  to  this  class  of  medicines  phical  precision  is  reonisite,  usecl  synonymously; 
be  comprehended  under  the  following  though,  in  reality,  the  latter  are  uniformly  tnt 
s:  1.  (lumectant  emollients,  as  wann  effects  of  the  former.  Here,  as  in  innumerable 
r  and  tepid  vapo  irs,  which  are  fitted  for  other  instances,  figurative  modes  of  expression 
>hust,  and  those  in  the  prime  of  life.  2.  are  adopted.  The  synecdoche  is  perpetually 
cing  emollients,  as  althxa,  malva,  &c.  employed,  by  which  cause  and  eflfect  are  con<- 
:  may  be  employed  in  all  constitutions,  foundcil,  or  substituted  the  one  for  the  other. 
,  at  the  same  time  they  do  not  claim  a  Since  emotions  are  faithful  indications  of  their 
ncnce  to  others  from  any  particular  habit  corre8|K)ndent  passions,  and  strong  uassions  arc 
Jy.  3.  Lubricating  enumiefbi,  as  bland  always  uroductive  of  emotions,  we  should  deem 
fat,  and  lard.  The  same  observation  will  it  a  |)edantic  precision  to  select,  at  all  timi*^, 
of  thi«  order  as  was  made  of  the  last  men-  the  appropriate  word,  when  we  mean  simply 
i.  4.  Atonic  emollients,  as  opium  and  to  express  the  general  effect, 
ivia:  these  are  applicable  to  an^  consti-  However,  the  term  emotion  is  sometimes  ex- 
1,  hut  are  to  l>c  preferred  in  habits  where  prcssive  of  lively  sensations  which  do  not  pro- 
fleets  of  this  class  are  required  over  the  duce  visible  effects  in  any  degree  proportionate 
II  in  general.  to  their  feelings.  In  emotions  the  mind  is  not 
iOLLKFlOX  1.  (emo/ZtVio,  Lat.)  The  so  completely  or  necessarily  passive.  In  gene» 
r  softening  (Haeon).  ral  it  possesses  some  power  over  the  external 
rlO'LUNlHNT.  s.  (emolumenlum,  Lat.)  signs;  and  in  many  cases  where  the  feelings 
t ;  advantage  (South).  would  be  too  strong  to  remain  concealed,  were 
iCN GST.  prep  Among  (.9pewifr).  l|iey  totally  uncontrouled,  some  other  influen- 
d(/TI()N.  s.  A  violent  struggle  or  dis-  tial  afiection  either  of  fear,  resjiect,  humanity, 
nee  in  the  mind  ;  strong  andvehement  &c.  may  sene  to  repress  or  moderate  their  ef- 
tion,  excited  either  by  a  pleasing  or  a  feet,  and  confine  them  to  iifward  emotions, 
ul  object.  Again,  the  term  is  frequently  employed  to 
ins  is  emotion  commonly  defined :  hut  we  mark  the  first  impression  which  ]jarticiibr 
^hend  our  readers  will  l)e  more  pleased  objects  make  uiion  susceptible  minds,  whether 
a  philosophical  description  of  the  terra ;  they  remain  concealed  or  not.  llius  in  the  fine 
h  we  shall,  therefore,  give  in  the  judicious  arts,  the  charms  of  musical  compositions  which 
lage  of  l>r  C/O-^ati.  The  state  of  absolme  arc  novel  to  us;  the  first  view  of  a  gallery  of 
'^eness  ^says  this  philosopher),  in  conse-  paintings  possessing  distinguished  merit ;  the 
ceof  any  sudden  percussion  of  mind,  is  of  surprise  oi^  a  beautiful  or  ele\-ated  sentiment, 

duration.      The  strong  impression,  or  or  |)oetic  description,  will  generally  make  a 

sensation,  immediately  prouuces  a  re-  more  vivid   impression    upon  us,   than   that 

1,  correspondent  to  its  nature;  either  to  which  is  felt  in  a  continued  or  renewed  con- 

ipriate  and  enjoy,  or  to  avoid  and  re|)el  the  teuiplution  of  the  same  subjects;  and  yet  these 

ing  cause.     This  re-action  is  very  proper-  impressions  may  not  be  so  forcible  as  to  produce 

fttinguished  bv  the  term  emotion.    The  th<;  transports  accompanying  emotions  from 

:>le  effect  produced  at  the  first  instant  by  other  causes.     Yet  this  difference  is  simply  iu 

aose  of  the  passion,  greatly  agitates  the  degree,  not  in  kind.  This  species  of  enjoyment 

t\  its  inffu^ice  is  immediately  communi-  is  peculiar  to  minds  highly  cultivated,  whose 

to  the  whole  nenous  sptem,  and  the  repeated  enjoyments  of^a  similar  nature  have 

notions  excited  in  that,  indicate  themselves  gradually    moderatetl   transports ;    and  whose 

S  attitudes  and  motions  of  the  body,  and  emotions  have  gradually  subsided  into  gentler 

ar  expressions  of  countenance.    ^*hes«  undulations,  if  we  may  thus  express  it,  in  place 

4S  are  such  universal  concomitants  that  no  of  those  agitations  which  the  unexperienced 

important  change  in  the  stale  of  the  mind  -  would  inevitably  betray  Upon  similar  occasions. 

ake  place,  without  some  visible  change  of  {^Cofranon  the  Paxsions^  P*l9-) 

respondent  nature  in  the  animal  economy.  liVIOUl,  or  Hia-meu,  an  island  near  the 

notions,  therefore,  according  to  the  genuine  south-east  coast  of  China,  in  the  province  of 

fication  of  the  word,  are  principally  and  Fo-kien,  about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference, 

itivelv  applicable  to  the  sensible  changes  with  a  port  capable  of  coYitainins;  any  number 

visible  effects  which   particular  passions  of  vessels,  with  sufficient  depth   of   water; 

aoe  upon  the  frame,  in  consequence  of  where  the  emperor  keeps  a  ^rrison- of  several 

re««ction,  or  particular  agitation  of  mind,  thousand  men.  Inthebcf^t\tvm^o^vVv^\^\Vv^x?cv- 

alone  by  these  visible  eff^ts  ffcat  the  sub-  tnry  it  was  Cr««\\ica\ed  \s^  \%wo\«a3x  ^tsa^VKca 
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(rnde,  bin  ii  nniv  nc^cu<l  for  GtohJii.  Luii- 
116.  87  E-    I-«.  84.30  N. 

roEMPA'LE.  V.  o.  (empifor,  Fiencli.)  I. 
To  fence  with  a  pale  ;£)o>ibO.  2.  To  fortify 
(.Raleigh).  3.  Toenekut;  UiBhuiin  (C/raB«- 
ionrf).  4.  To  put  to  deatli  by  spilling  on  a 
fUke  iixR!  uptight  (.S'ouMtrn). 

EMPALBMENT,   in   bolany.      See  C*.- 

EMPA'NNEL.  «.  (fmiu p«nrtr,  Fr.)  The 
wriline  01  entering!  ih*  names  of  a  Jury  into  a 
ecbedule,  by  the  ghcriiT,  wliich  he  has  tuiu- 
mon^d  to  ajipcac  (Cotcpf/). 

To  EwFA'sxei.-  «■  a.  iSmai  the  nmin.)  To 
BUiniuon  to  nerve  on  i  juty  {flavmtmeid  iflht 
Tongue)- 

ETvIPA'BLANCE.  t.  (ffom  parlcr,  Ft.)  In 
common  law,  a  desire  or  petition  in  court  of  u 
flav  to  Muse  what  is  best  lo  do  (Cowe//). 

£MPA'SM.  $.  {./.w^tr^  )  A  [Kiwder  lo  cor- 
reel  lilt  bad  scent  of  the  body. 

To  EMPA'SaiON.  V.  a.  (ffom  p«s.iiot,.j 
To  moi'e  with  passion  ;  ■  to  affect  Btinngl)' 
(,Millon). 

EMPi-JX)CL£S,  a  philosopher,  poet,  and 
liiatoriin,  of  Agri^ilnm,  in  Sicily,  who  flou- 
li»hc(l  444  B.  C  He  watmly  adopleii  ibe 
doctrine  of  Iran-iiai^tivB,  and  wioie  a  poem 
upon  the  opinJoiie  of  PylViagoras,  very  much 
connnrnded,  in  wlticii  he  t|fnbe  of  ihe  i-irioiis 
Uxtlw  which  nalure  had  ipven  bini.  He  was 
fint  a  girl,  aflorwikrdB  a  bny,  a  nhriib,  a  Wtt<  h 
fiah,  and  Wly  Iuca|>«Io(^.  liii  poislry  wqs 
bold  and  animated,  and  his  verats  iverc  to  unV- 
terwlly  etleetDud,  that  ibey  were  publicly  re- 
cited at  thu  Olympic  Bamea  with  those  nf 
Homer  and  Hetiod.  He  thowcd  hiuuclf  an 
i(ivcierBlc  enemy  to  lynnny,  and  refused  lu 
become  the  Hiveteifin  of  liit  country.  It  is 
reported  that  his  curiosiiy  to  lislt  iIil'  Hames  of 
Ihecraicrofil^uwptoialfaiij  toiiim.  Some 
maimain  that  he  wished  it  lo  he  hclicied  llul 
hc-wu  a  s"d,  and  tli^t  his  deaih  might  be  un- 
known, he  threw  hini9>:tf  inUi  ihc  crater,  and 
Krijihed  jn  the  flames.  His  expcciaiioni, 
wever,  wurc  fruMr^ilcd,  aod  the  vnlcano,  by 
diMwiii}!  lip  one  of  hi)  sandals,  discovered  to 
the  world  ihul  Eniuednclcs  h.ul  perished  by 
fire.  OlhiTs  report  tiiai  he  lived  lo  an  eKireoje 
old  age,  and  that  he  was  drowned  in  the  sen. 
Empedoclcs  was  the  firfit  who,  combining  the 
optoiont  of  earlier  uhilosophi 
tem,  admitted  fonr  elemeois,  i 
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1,  6te,  mater,  earth. 
Bad  air. 

Whutever  be  thot^bt  of  the  pliilotophicil 
attainmenli,  or  the  nu^cal  skill  nf  Eiupcdo- 
cle*,  bin  (loelical  powerv  are  attested  by  ilie  rc- 
innininE  fragments  of  bit  works,  and  ihe  eulo- 
^um  of  ancient  wrileri  who  p(is.se»ed  them 
entire.  Hia  booht  on  nature,  iind  his  expia- 
^lis,  oonlained,  as  we  are  lold  by  Laertin.s, 
five  tlioiiaand  verses ;  and  a  work  on  medicine 
MshuiKJred.  Lucreiiui  nlucet  him  diove  all 
the  wonder*  of  the  island  in  which  lie  dwelt. 
Cl-ucrri,  dfl  Nat.  i.  717.) 

ai  EM  PEOPLE-  V.  a.  (from  ptrfilc.-)  To 
form  into  n  peoulc  fx  coiiiiminity  iSpetuo). 

£>MPERE3S,  or  l^wae**.  i.  (fram  tn- 


pt-rour.)     1.   A  woman  itivewd  <nth  i<nfHt| 

power  (Daviei).     2.  The  quceD  of ' 

rout  (Skakipearr) 

E'MPEROUH.  limp^mla.)  AoMf  At 
ancient  Romans,  signiliol  a  rancnt  «  • 
army,  who  for  some  exiraoriiiiiarj 
had  been  oomplimenled  with  this  *fp 
Thus  Augustus,  having  iibiaitie^  uu  ^ 
twenty  fum<~>us  viotories,  was  ks  nl'mol 
with  ibe  lilIeofempc[v>ur.  AndTitmwi 
nominated  eoipcrour  by  bis  army  j(Ut  ibn 

duction  of  Jerusalem.       Aftervard]  ' " 

deiiwaioHU  an  abulute  tunuarch,  ( 
comtnandarof  an  empire.    Inthiis 
applied  ta  Julius  Cmmr,    id  Oeuriia,  Tk 
nils,   &c.  afterwards  it  became  tJcoUM.  "^ 
strictness,   this  title  dues  not  add  an; 
the  rights  of  sovereignly :    its  eflect 
give  ptecedence  end  p>e-emiriencc  nm 
soversigDu,  and,  as  such,  it  rai>et  iIkmU 
ed  with  it  lo  ihe  uimmit  of  all  bumUfAJ 

Id  the  Eosl,  the  title  of  Emnrn: 
ffMjucntly  applied  than  amoi^Em 
is  given  to  lllc  wretei^ns  oT  CbiaJ,i 
Mogul,  Persia.  &c.  In  tbe  WtM  ilh«l 
for  a  [ot>n  lime  restrained  lo  the  ui 
Germany.  (See  EMFine..)  The  < 
oflhe  German  empetoursti-ere  in  H3I* 
to  ibc  fullowing;  That  of  conlniiiiftd 
tie6  and  tillel,  eiccpl  the  privik^  of  | 
stale  of  the  empire  ;  of  preen  prim  "' 
appnintiiia  once  during  Ihcir  ia|n 
in  each  cmptcr  or  reli^oui'  houe  i  .  ..^ 
dispcnsaliffni  with  respect  10  ibt  «|eu  ^ 
rily  ;  of  erecting;  cities,  utd  crinfe<riDi  ikp 
vilege  of  coining  money  i  of  calUnf  ibtH* 
mffiof  thediet,  and  pretidiog  u>  llina. 

To  thete  inmc  have  .^uldcd,  I.  Ttullltt 
pr'iati'S  and  >tiles  of  Germany  art  "li!>pd  »• 
ibeiii  liomagE,  aiid  swear  fidebi^  10  ibin.  !■ 
That  they  or  their  generals,'  hnt  a  n(k'* 
eommaoil  the  futces  of  all  ilie  priufn  <(  * 
rinpice,  when  united  together-  3.  Tlu'^ 
receive  a  kind  of  tribute  from  all  ibt^ 
and  stales  of  the  empire,  for  carniofOBi* 
which  concerns  the  whole  onpu*,  vhii. 
calldd  the  Boinan  raonth.  Fot  the  i«.  * 
il  not  a  foot  of  land  or  tcirilory  aDorui*j^ 
titk'  :  but  eter  tiuce  tbe  leini  nf  Chtdal*- 
ihi  cDipcrouTs  have  depended  entirrly  cb  i 
hereditary  dominions  as  the  ntih  •«» 
their  power,  and  even  of  their  'mlni*"^ 
The  eaiperour  of  Germany  has  htra  I** 
compelled  liy  the  emperour  of  tbe  Fp*** 
assimie  the  new  name  of  einperoul  ef  .^^ 
in  it,  stead  i  wliat  title  or  whji  <b!*»! 
will  next  Assign  him,  the  great  iit*diti,  i* 
alone  i^an  infnmi  us. 

E'MPEEY.j.fewpire.  French)    E«^l 
SDvereiRniVi  rwtin  use  (SAoiiiftrorf). 

EMPETBUM.  t-r.«v-berry-  C«tW^; 
Boer} -heai ing   he^th     lu  botuiy.  a  F* 
the  clau  diiEcia,  onler  iriandria-    CalTti 
ported;    (leMlt   three.     Male;   •uoirii 
three  lo  nine,  capillary,  v«y  lone,    f^' 
siigmas  nine;   beny  lujirriw  i   ftt*!!""' 
Binc'Sccdcd.    Twg  speciot. 
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I.E.  album;  with  erect  stems,  pubescent  fparrw,  to  obstruct.)    Cutaneous  astringeiiU. 

branchlets,  and  white  berries  or  fruit ;  a  native  Medicines  that  obstruct  the  cutaneous  pores. 

of  Portugal.  EMPHYSE'MA.     (emphysema,   luf'jo-r.u,, 

2.  £.  nij^m.  with  procumbent  stems,  and  from  tfA^uffaw,  to  inflate.)     Air  in  the  cellitlar 

blAck  berries ;  four  on  our  own  heaths  ;  the  membrane.     Sec  Pneumatosis. 

berries  eaten  by  Rro.ise,  and  some  other  birds,  EMPHYSEMATOUS,  o.  (from  i;«furn.u*.) 

but  ffenerallv  refused  by  quadrupeds.  Bloated ; puffed  up:  swollen  (Sharp). 

E'MPHASIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  force,  strtss,  or  To  EMPIEUCK.  v,  a.  (froni  pierce.)   To 

€Dcrg\',  in  expression,  action,  eesture,  or  the  pierce  into ;  to  enter  into  by  violent  appuUe 

like,  which  performs  the  same  office  in  senten-  (Spenter). 

CCS  as  the  accent  does  in  words.  The  word  is  EMPl'GHT.  pari,  (from  io  pitch,)  Set  ; 
Greek,  lup^ati,  which  sig:nifies  the  same.  See  fixed  ;  fastened  (^Spenser). 
Energy.  EMPIRE.  *.  (empire,  French.)  1.  Impc- 
By  empha<«is  is  usually  meant  a  stronger  and  rial  power;  supreme  dominion  (Rowc),  2. 
fuHer  sounrl  of  voice,  by  which  we  distmguish  The  region  o>er  which  dominion  is  extended 
some  won!  or  words,  on  which  we  design  to  (Temple).  3.  Command  over  any  thing, 
lay  particular  stress,  and  to  show  how  they  af-  Empire,  (iwijerfiiw.)  In  {mlitical  geogra- 
fcct  the  re-t  of  the  sentence.  Sometimes  the  phy.  a  large  extent  of  land,  under  the  juris- 
cniphaiic  words  must  be  distinguished  by  a  par-  diction  or  government  of  an  emperour.  (See 
ticular  Ume  of  voice,  as  well  as  by  a  particubr  Euperour.)  In  ancient  history  we  read  of 
stress.  four  great  monarchies  or  empires,  viz.  that  of 

Ei.jpha>ji<  may  he  divided  into  the  superior  the  Habylonians,  Chaldeans,  and  Assyrians  ; 

and  the  inferior  emphasis     The  superior  em-  that  of  the  Medes  and  Persians;  that  of  ihc 

phasis  dflermines  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  Greeks ;  and  that  of  the  Romans.     The  first 

with  refercn'-e  to  something  said  before,  pre-  subsisted  from  the  time  of  Niuirod,  who  found- 
ling 
lus 
ntly 

iriferior  emphasis  enforces,  graces,  and  enii-  lasted  alK)ve   1450  years.    The  empire 'of  the 

yens,   but  aoes  not  fix  the  meaning  of  any  Medej  commenced  under  Arbacc,  m  the  year 

passijge.  of  the  world  3257,  and  was  united  to  that  of 

The  superior  emphasis  finds  place  in  the  fol-  the  Babylonians  and  Persians  under  Cyrus,  in 

lowing  short  sentence,  which  admits  of  four  the  year  34f)8,  and  it  closed  with  the  acaih  of 

distinct  meanings,  each  of  which  is  ascertained  Dorms  Cotlomannus.  in  3674.     The  Grecian 

by  the  emphasis  only.  empire  lasted  only  during  the  reign  of  Alexan- 

••  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?**  der  the  (Jreat,  beginnin;^  in  the  year  of  the 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  nature  world  3674,  and  terminating  with  the  death  of 

and  use  of  the  inferior  emphasis :  this  conqueror  in  3681,  his  conquc^u  boing  di- 

••  Many  perij<^)ns  mistake  the  love  for  the  \ided  among  his  captains.     Tlie  Roman  cm- 

prac/ice  of  virtue.*'  nire  commenced  with  Julius  C;rsar,  when  he 
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himself  csin  make  them  right:  if'foumled  in  removed  to  Byzantium  by  Constantino^  in  ilie 

truth,  no  censure  from  others  can  make  thciu  year  of  our  Lord  334 ;  the  east  and  west  were 

wrong,'*  then  united  under  the  title  of  the  Roman  em- 

The  superior  emphasis,   in   reading  as  in  pi  re,  till  the  Romans  proclaimed  Chailemagne 

speaking,  must  be  determined  entirely  by  the  emperour,  A.D.  800. 

sense  of  the  passage,  and  always  made  alike  ;  Empire,  or  The  Empire,  used  absolutely 
but  as  to  the  inferior  emphasis,  taste  alone  and  without  any  addition,  si^ifies  the  empire 
seems  to  have  the  right  of  fixing  its  situation  of  Germany;  called  also,  in  juridical  acts  and 
and  quantity.  laws,  the  holy  Roman  empire.  It  had  its  be- 
ll ii  a  great  error  to  multiply  emphdtical  cinning  with  the  ninth  century;  Charlemagne 
words  too  much,  and  use  the  emphasis  indis-  being  crcaie<l  first  emj)eror  by  poix?  l^o 
criminately.  It  is  only  by  a  prudent  rcsene  111.  who  put  ihu  crown  on  his  heau  in  St. 
and  distinction  in  the  use  of  emphatical  words,  Peter's  church,  on  Christmas  day,  in  the  year 
that  we  can  give  them  any  weight.     To  crowd  800. 

every  sentence  with  such  words,  is  like  crowd-        EMPIRIC,  (empiricus,    i/uitk^ixs;,  from  iv, 

ing  all  tile  p^-*s  of  a  book  with  Italic  charac-  in,  and  wn^x,  experience.)     One  who  practices 

tcrs ;  which,  as  to  the  effect,  it  just  tlie  same  the    healing    art    upon  experiena',   and   not 

as  to  use  no  distinctions  at  all.  theory    This  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word, 

EMPHATICAL.  Empha'tick.  a.  ifrom  and  the  sense  in  which  it  was  originally 
tupm»0f.)  !.  Forcible;  strong;  Striking  (Car/A),  applieti  in  op|)osition  to  the  methodists,  or 
2.  Striking  the  sight  (Boyle),  methodic  practitioners,  who  were  actuated  by 

EMPHATICALl.Y.  ad,  (from  emphatic    some  system  or  other,  but  it  is  now  applieif, 
ral,)      1.    Strongly;    forcibly;  in  a   striking    in  a  very  opposite  sense,  to  those  who  deviate 
manner.  2.  According  to  appearance  (nrown),     frtnn  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  scientific 
EMPHRA'CTICS.   (•ufp«xT»x«,   from  lu-    and  regular  practitioners,  and  vend  no- 
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or  BOunJ  their  ovm  praise  in  the  public  ap- 

'^EMPIRICAL.  Empi'k.ck.  u.  (from  the 
noun-)  I.  Verwd  in  «i|>criments  (.Vi^on). 
fi.  Kiiuwn  only  by  experience ;  practised  only 
by  rnte  'ShuktproTe) . 

EMPMlICALI.y.  nj.  {from  cn^tical) 
1-  Ex]>erimeninllv  1  accordinf;  to  Bltperientx. 
2.  Without  rational  groundt ;  chsrlatanically. 

EMklRlCISM,  t.  [ From  mpinct.)  De. 
peudeim  on  enpetitMice  without  knowledge 
or  art ;  iiuackeiy. 

E'M  PIS,  in  loology,  a  genus  of  the  class  in- 
tcctn,  orderdlptera.  IVloulh  with  an  inflected 
lucker  and  nroboscis;  sucker  with  a  single- 
viilved  ihealn,  and  three  bristles;  feelen short, 
6lifi>rin ;  antennas  setaceous. «  This  is  one  of 
the  many  tribes  nf  insects  that  live  by  sucking 
out  the  blood  and  Juices  nf  other  anicnals. 
Twenty-nine  species :  a  few  have  been  observ- 
ed in  Bjrhiirv- :  the  rest  ore  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
rope, five  of  them  common  to  our  own  cqud- 
trv.     H.'e  Nat.  Hist.  PInlcXC. 

"BMRLA-STEll,  >■  (.p>rx.(-Tp=,0  An  appli- 
cation to  a  sore  gf  an  oleaginous  or  viscous 
substance,  sprcid-u)xia  clolh  {fflteman^. 

To  Empla'^tek.  e.  a,  (from  the  noun.)  To 
cover  with  n  plaster  {Mortimf).  . ' 

Ei\fPLA'STIC.  o.  f.^i»u,irr.«f.)  Viicons^ 
glutinous  C^r„e»Bn). 

E.MPLASTRA,  in  pharmacy,  plasters,  nr 
einplastcrs,  as  above :  combinations  of  fixed 
oilj  or  aninial  fat,  with  nther  substances,  of 
such  a  cotisistency  that  when  cold,  the  prepa- 
ration does  not  adhere  to  the  lingers,  but  bc' 
cntncs  soft  and  plastic  when  ^ntly  heated. ' 
The  following  are  those  chiefly  in  use. 

Etnplastruni  ammonitici  cum  bjrdrargyra. 
This  mixture  of  nrnmoniacnm,  byatargvrus, 
and  sulphuraiHl  oil,  is  said  lo  possess  resolvent 
virtues,  and  the  plaiiter  is  recommended  with 
this  1  lew  in  be  ap)jlicd  to  nodes,  tophs,  indu- 
tiited  glands,  and  liimoura. 

£.  aijfcEiidLC.  This  plaster,  ordered  by  the 
Edinburgh  phannacQpceia,  is  said  to  possess 
anodyne  and  antispasmodic  virtues.  It  is, 
therefore,  occasionally  directed  to  be  applied 
to  tlic  ombilicil  region  in  hysterical  cases. 

E  cantharidis.  The  virtues  of  this  plaster  arc 
enuuwraiCTl  under  ihc  title  of  Cantuabidbs. 

K.  cerx  comjtosituin.  This  is  a  gently 
drawing  preparation,  calculated  to  promote  a 
moderate  discharge  from  a  lilislered  sur(iw«, 
ivith  which  intention  itismoitlyused.  Where 
the  stronger  preparations  irritate,  this  will  be 
found,  in  general,  to  agree. 

E.  cumini.  A  warm  stomachic  plaster, 
which,  when  applied  to  the  sloniach,  expels 
flatidency.  I'o  indolent  scro])huk>us  tumours, 
where  the  nbjfct  is  to  promote  suppuration, 
this  is  an  efficacious  plaster- 

E.  ladani  conipositum.  This  maj'  be  used 
with  the  same  intentions  as  the  cumin  plaster, 
to  which  it  is  in  no  way  superior,  though  com- 
posed tif  more  expensire  materials. 

E.  liihargyri.  Excoriations  of  the  skin, 
^ii^ht  burns,  and  the  like  may  be  covered  with 
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this  plaster  !  but  it  is  in  more  general  uie*  . 
defcnsitive,  where  the  skin  becomes  ted  fioa 
lyiM  a  long  time  on  the  [>ari- 

E.  Itthargyri  com)HMituin.  Tllis  it  a  wan, 
stimulating,  and  suppuralii  e  plaster,  cnlcobic^ 
to  promote  maturation  of  indolcntot  sciiihau 
tumours,  and  lo  alby  the  pajns  of  sciatica,  » 
thodynea,'  Bee. 

E-  lilhargjri  cum  hydrarg)^-  PUtmrf 
this  compound  arc  rretjuently  applini  to  m>*i 
venereal  bubos,  nodes,  tophs,  and  tweW 
joints  from  the  same  eau«e. 

E.  lilhaigyri  cuOi  icsina.  This  is  lht» 
raon  adhesive  plaster  nied  by  siirBeoiJi  totmn 
dressings  in  their  places,  and  t"  keep  ttigrtliv 
the  edges  of  wounds,  ulcere.  Sec. 

E-  picii  Burgundicte  compositum.  Fiw 
the  alight  degree  of  redness  this  stimuUtingi^ 
plication  produces,  it  n  adapted  lo  geni^  ins- 
tate thcskm,  and  tht»  relics-c  tbcunuiic  p)ii>. 
Applied  to  the  temples  It  is  sometimes  of  o 
iu  pain"  of  the  head. 

t.  saponis.  Discutient  properties  »re  allii- 
buieil  to  this  elegant  plaster,  with  which  rg* 
it  is  applied  to  lympfialjc  and  other  itulalna 
tumours.  It  forms  an  admirable,  dcfcftsilix, 
and  foh  application,  spread  on  liiicn,  lam- 
round  a  fractured  limb. 

E.  tlmris  compositiiin.  This  i.Iislei  isml 
to  possesi  strengthening,  as  well  as  idhoiit 
powers.  By  keeping  the  skin  tirai,  il  uufgnc 
lone  to  the  relaxed  muscles  it  iiiittounds.1ial 
cannot  in  any  other  way  impart  mtm^na^ 
than  the  common  adhesive  plasirr. 

ToEMPLEAD  v.a.  To  eodicl ;  to  p* 
a  charge  against ;  to  accuse  tHat/ienrJ). 

EMPLE'URUM,  inboUny,  »  p-ni'sofdw 
class  montEcid,  order  tetraodriA.  Male;  ain 
.fbnt-cleft i  coroUesa.  Fcm.  calyx  tboKM, 
'inferior  ;  corollas;  stigmas  cjlindrical,  pbrad 
on  tlic  lateral  tooth  of  the  gtrui  i  r.ipsule  open- 
inj;  on  the  side;  seed  nut  cinli-d.  One  i^ 
cies:  a  Cape  shrub,  with  wjiidlikc  bnnctio, 
and  lateral  fi^w-Ctowercd  pediinelci. 

To  EMPLtVY.  V.  n.  trnphitr.  French)  1. 
To  busy;  to  keep  at  work  iTemple^.  S.  To 
use  as  an  instrument  (Cn^).  3.  To  we  a 
means  (Drt/tlm)  4.  To  use  as  matriiali 
(Locke).  5.  To  commission;  lo  iniTust  wiih 
Ihc  iiianagenient  of  gay  affairs  {ITalU).  6- 
To  fill  up  with  business  {D/jfden).  7-  To 
passorspend  in  business  (/•rior).''  ■  .. 

Emplo't.  r.  (from  the  verb.)  1.  Buan**!" 
oWect  of  industr}'  {Pepf).     2.  Publicb  offi« 

EMPLO'YABLE.<i.(fromrnip/.ii(.)  Caps- 

blc  to  be  used  ;  proper  for  use  {Boulr). 

"^        "  ■     •      i.Ont 

t.  One 


that 


lorcaosi's  to  be  used  {Cliili 
others  to  work. 
liMPLCYMENT.  >.  (fwim  *■ 


LCYMENT.  J.  (from  rmptoy.)  T. 
;  object  of  Industry  ;  object  ofiaboor. 
2.  Business;  the  state  of  l)eing  employed.  3. 
Oflice  i  post  of  business  (Alteilury).  4.  Bu- 
siness intiusted  (,ShakspeaTe). 

roEMPtyiSON.  V.   a.  (rmpoisonncr,  FtJ 
1.    To  destroy  by  poison;  to  destroy  by  »c- 
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id  or  drugs  C^iiney).    C  To  taint  {Grnnh).  9.  Without  aiibsuncr  5  vain  (Dfjf- 

;  to  envenom.  den),                                          ' 

SONER.   t.iempoUonneur,  Fr.)  2oE'mptt.  ».  r*.  (from  the  adjective.)    To 

-stroys  another  by  poison  (Bacon).  evacuate ,  to  exhaust  (//rZri///i»c>/). 

SONMENT.  *.  iempoisonnemffit.  To  EMPUllPLE.  v,  a,  (from  purple.)    To 

7he  practice  of  destroying  by  poison  make  of  a  purple  colour  {Milton), 

£MPUi>A,  among  the  ancients,  a  kind  of 

lETICK.  o.  (i/*»ro(iTixff.)    That  is  hob^bUn/or  busbear,  under  the  direction  of 

kets,  or  in  merchandise.  Hecate,  sent  to  frighten  people  who  laboured 

LlUM,  in  ancient  geography,  two  under  inikfortunet. 

Placentia;  one  well  fortified,  and  To  EMPU'ZZLE.  r.  a.  (from  puzzle,)   To 

a  strong  earrison,  at  which  Hanni-  perplex  ;  to  put  to  a  stand  {Brown). 

repulse;  Uie  other,  Hannibal  took  EMPVE'MA.  {tmpyma,  »fiK\,T,fia,  from  »>, 

;red.     Now  thought  to   be  Pont-  within,  and  *mv,  pus.)    A  collection  of  pus  in 

e  diichy  of  Placentia.  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.     It  is  one  of  the  ter- 

i/M  3.  (f/i^o^io*.)     A  place  of  mer-  ni i nations  of  pleuritis. 

a  mait;  a  commercial  city  (Dry-  EM PY 'REAL  o.  (•/»>n»f«f.)    formed  of  the 

element  of  fire;  refined  beyond  aerial (A/rZ/on). 

UM,  in  medicine,  is  often  used  for  EMPYRE'AN    *.   (ru^vgtf.)    The  highest 

n  sensorv  in  tlie  brain.  heaven,  whore  the  pure  element  of  fire  is  sup- 

IVVERlSH.  t;.  a,  {pauvre,  Fr.)    I.  posed  to  subsist  {Milton), 

loor;  to  depauperate;  to  reduce  to  EMPYREUM,  a  term  used  by  divines  for 

South).     9.  To  lessen  fortility.  the  highest  heaven,  where  the  blessed  enjoy 

/EIRISHER.  s.  (from  empoveruh.)  the  beatific  vision.     The  word  is  formed  of  •>, 

lat    makes  others  poor.     2.    That  and  wp,  fire,  because  of  its  splendour, 

lirs  fertility  (3/or/inier).  EMPYRE'UMA     {emptfreuma,    tfiitv^t'jua^ 

/ERISHSIENT.  1.   (from  empo*  frooi  tfinvftvm>,  to  kindle,  and  irt^,  fire.)    The 

ause  of  poverty;    drain  of  wealth  offensive  smell  that  distilled  waters  and  other 

substances  receive  from  being  too  much  ex- 

^VVER.  p.  a.  {from  power.)     I.  posed  to  ignition. 

ze;    to  commission  (£)ry£^n).     S.  EMPYREUM ATIC.     Smc lling  as  it  were 

tural  force;  to  enable  (Z^flX-er).  burnt:   thus  cmpyreumatic  oils  are  those  dis- 

sSS.  «.  (contracted  from  emperess,)  tjlled  with  a  great  heat,  and  impregnated  with 

.>en  of  an  einperour.     2,  A  female  a  smell  of  the  fire. 

th  iiiii>erial  dignity;  a  female  sovc-  EMPYRCXSIS.  s.  {i/nry^.)  Conflagration; 

on).  general  fire  {Hale), 

SE.  *.  {emprise,  Fr.)    Attempt  of  EMRODS.    See  Hemorrhoids. 

nderuking  of   hazard  ;    enterprise  To  E'MULATE.  v,  a.  {cemulor,  Ijitin.)    1 . 

To  rival ;   to  propose  as  one  to  be  eoualled  or 

>STHOTONUS,   {emprostbotonus,  excelled.    S,  To  imitate  with  hope  ot  equality, 

r»  from  •/*»ffl«'^«N  before,  or  forwards,  or  superioor  excellence  (Bfii  ./onion).     3.  To 

>  draw.)     A  tonic  spaitm  of  several  be  equal  to;   to  riscvto  equality  with  {Pop*^}, 

as  to  keep  the  Ixxly  in  a  fixed  j)Osi-  4^  To  imitate ;  to  copy  {Ariulhnot), 

nt  forward.     Cullen  considers  it  as  EMULAI  ION,  a  generous  ardour  kindled 

tetanus.     See  Tmtanus.  by  the  praiseworthy  examples  of  others,  which 

Ell.   5.  (from  etapty.)    One  that  impels  us  to  imitate,  to  rival,  and,  if  possible, 

ne  that  makes  any  place  void  {Xa-  to  excel  them.    This  passion  involves  in  it  es- 
teem of  the  person  whose  attainments  or  con- 

NESS.  s.  {from  empty.)  I,  Absence  duct  we  emulate,  of  the  qualities  an  i  .u  iions  in 

^t!uu>nity  {Philips).    2.  The  state  which  we  emulate  him,  and  a  desire  of  rCi^ui- 

Hnpty   {^lakspearrj.     3.    A    void  hlauce,  together  with  a  joy  springinii;  from  the 

aity;  \aci5^m  {Bentley).     4.  Want  hope  of  success.     Tlie  won!  comes  originally 

re  or  sori4|ty  {Dry den).     6.  Unsi-  from    llie    Greek    9/itK}<a,    dispute,    contest ; 

ss;    inabmiy  to  fill  up  the  desires  whence  the  Latin  amulus-,   and  thence  our 

.     ().  Vacuity  of  head ;    want  of  emulation.     Plato  observes  of  emulation,  that 

{Pope).  it  is  the  daughter  of  envy;  if  so,  there  is  a 

ON.  *.  {einplio,  IjiX.)    The  act  of  great  difference  between  the  mother  and  the 

;  a  purchase  {Arluthnot).  ofispring ;  the  one  is  a  virtue  and  the  other  a 

f.  a,  (acmti^,  Saxon.)     I.  Void;  vice.     Emulation  admires  great  actions,  and 

hing  in  it;    not  full  {Shakspeare),  strives  to  imitate  them  ;  envy  refuses  i hem  the 

al ;   no  longer  full  {Spenser),     3,  praises  that  are  their  due ;  enudation  is  ^ne- 

mfumi^nhed   {Xewton).     4,    Unsa-  rous,  and  only  thinks  of  surpas$iii<;  a  rival; 

unable  to  fill  the  mind  or  desires  envy  is  low,  and  only  seeks  to  lessen  him.     It 

.  Without  any  tiling  to  carry ;  un-  must  be  confessed,  however;  that  there  is  great 

unfreighted  {Dryden),    6.  linngry  danj?cr  of  emulation  degeiierating  into  envy; 

p).     7.  Vacant  of  head;  ignorant;  and  it,  therefore*,  becomes  indispensably  nece^ 

[Raleigh),    a.   Unfruitful ;    barren  sary  for  those  coucerued  in  the  important  work 
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uf  educatioD,  to  take  care  lesi  diey  hait  recmifse 
to  impioprt  uiolivcs,  and  thereby,  inslmd  of 
[Toduclnp  the  generous  senlimerts  of  emula- 
tion, cnRfnJer  the  baleful  propensiticB  of  eiiry 
■mil  miiiifiniiy. 

FMULAHVE.   a.   Cfrom  emulale.)     In- 
elumJ    to   cmulndon ;   mallicgi    disposed   to 


'TOR.  J.  {from  mxlalr.)  A  riral ; 


"^MULA'' 

a comiieiiLor  {Bacoii). 

roEMU'LGE.ti.«.(nna/jM,  Latin.)  To 
milk  out. 

EMU'LGENT.  o.  iemulgeta,  Latin.)  J. 
Milking  or  draining  out. 

Emulceht  vbssbls.  {vasa  cmulgenlia, 
from  rmulfrea,  to  milk  oul:  applied  to  the 
Tcina  and  arteries  which  go  from  the  ttorta  and 
Tcna  cava  to  ihc  kidneys,  bccauee  the  aneienU 
(apposed  tliey  strained,  and,  »a  it  were,  milked 
die  seraax  through  the  kidney;.)  Henal  ves- 
«el».  The  vessels  of  the  kidney*  are  so  tenoed. 
The  emid^nt  arteiy  is  a  bianch  of  the  aorta. 
Tlic  emulgcnt  vein  cvacuulci  iu  blood  into  the 
nscetiding  cava. 

K'ML'LOUS.  a.  (««»/«.,  Latin.)  1.  Ri- 
valline,  engaged  in  competition  (Jowjom).  S. 
Dnirousof  euperiorily;  desirous  to  iim  above 
onnther  j  desirous  of  any  exccUenoe  poswsaeU 
Inr  anollicr  (Prior).  3.  Factious ;  contentious 
(Shahprarf). 

E-MULOrSLY.flrf.{from.Riu/o«s.)  Wiih 
doiLre  of  excelling  or  outdoing  another  ((irdn- 
t«/f). 

EMULSIO  ARA'BICA.  Emolsion  of 
^im  Arabic.  This  coolina  and  demulcent 
emulsion,  ordered  in  the  Edinburgli  phflrma- 

Xia,  may  be  drank  ad  libilmn  to  mitigate 
urin«,  whcifacT  from  the  venereal  virus, 
or  anv  olher  came.  In  difficult  and  painful 
micturition  and  slrangur)',  it  is  of  infinite  ser- 
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much   r 


useful  form  of  giving  camphire  than  that  di- 
rected by  tlic  London  pharniacoptcia ;  yel  a 
Eat  quantity  of  the  cmnphiie  is  un necessarily 
t  in  this  prejoralion.  It  is  calculated  for 
the  Etamachs  nf  thoFie  who  can  only  bear  small 
quantities  of  eomphire. 

EMULSION,  imuliie-)  A  soft  and  some- 
what nily  niedicine,  rescmhlins  milk  ;  formed 
liyan  mijx-rfrct  ciimbinalion  oflSil  with  water, 
by  mean,  of  mucilage,  &c. 

EMUNCTORV.      ifmuBctoriun,,       from 


tmuBgB,  to  drain  ofl'.)     The  encretory  < 
''      body  .ire  so  termed  ;  thus  tile  exho 
soflheskin. 


the  body i 


sof 

termed  :  thus  tile  exholing  ar- 

ihe  great  emuiictoty 


r:il)!e  particle  borroivcd  by  ni 

.   .ind  by  the  French  formed 

,     Many  wnrdu  are  uncer- 


7o  ENA'BLF..  v.  o.  (from  alle-)    To  mnk( 
Atlt  \  to  empower  (Hosm)- 
To  ENA'CT.  l:.n.  il>omof^)    I.  To  ael . 
^Tform  :  not  in  use  (..Spenser).     2.  To  es- 
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tsblish  by  Iftwj  to  decree  {Te^pk).   Xfk 
represent  by  action  {Shai^rart). 

Eha'ct.  3.  (from  the  verb.)    FitrpMC;  if 

ENA'CTOR.  t.  (from  eaael.)  I.  One  ibt 
forms  decrees,  or  establishes  bvrs  iJOtrtvf^ 
S.  One  thai  practises  or  pcrforiut  anf  ihof. 
DOt  used  (^ShatipearF). 

EKM'MA.  (..«/.«,  from  ..  and  -a',  WdbI) 
A  styptic.  Any  medicine  appraptiated  ittbW- 
ing  wounds. 

ENA'LLAGE.  j.  Cn«>A«^.>    A  fipin  ii 


modes  of  speech,  Bb  when 
or  lense  of  a  verb  i*  put  for  another. 

To  ENA'MBUSH.  v.  a.  (fron,  amtniL)  T" 
hide  in  ambush ;  to  hide  with  hustilc  insmi* 
{Ckapisan), 

Tu  ENA'MEL.  o.  a.  (from  amtl.)  1.  T. 
inlay;  to  variegate  with  coUniri  {P^pt).  t- 
To  lay  upon  another  body  so  as  to  varyiKlS- 
(on). 

To  Ena'mel.  i:  B.  To  practite  th^  nc' 
enamel  (Bu^/t), 

Ena'mel.  1.  (from  the  verb.)  1.  ArnUi^ 
enamelled,  or  variegaletl  with  colour*  find  Ij 
fire  {Fahfa.1).  S.  The  substunce  inlvd  it 
other  things. 

Enamel,  in  anatomy.     Sec   DsXTU  a' 

Ehamei.,  in  general,  sigriitirs  a  *i!iiW 
matter,  intcrsjiciwd  with  some  talui  MibsaKt; 
and  po;sc3Sios  all  tl>e  pTt>pcrlics  of  ^M,t» 
cApOng  that  of  ti^nsjiarency. 

The  basis  of  enanieU  ts  a  pan  cnittil  da 
or  frit,  ground  together  with  a  fine  cab  isW 
and  lin,ptepartd  for  that  purpose, whbifai^ 
dition  of  nimall  ptoporuonof  the  whitenhrf' 
tartar.  These:  form  ihc  princijtil  inpfeife** 
of  all  enamels,  which  art-  mailc  by;iiir;tv 
riotis  pulverised  colours,  and  thorouglity  lacn- 
poraling  the  whole  in  a  furnace.  For  wia 
enamel,  ii  is  sufficient  lo  add  niang;ancse  n  ik 
matter  ivhich  constitutes  the  basis ;  for  ua>> 
zaffre  mixed  with  calx  of  brass;  for  plxn,o't 
of  brass  with  scales  of  iron,  or  crorm  vam-. 
for  blnck,  laB're  with  manjr^ncse  or  atta 
marlis.  or  manganese  with  uttar;  for  n4 
manganesi:,  or  calx  of  copper  with  red  Bita, 
for  purple,  manganese  with  cabt  of  bnai;  f" 
yellow,  tartar  and  manganese  ;  ).i!tlT,  fxxx'idi^ 
coloured  enamel,  mancanew  w."'*"  '— —  *■ 
haq  bi^cn  three  limes  calcined. 

Enamebareused  either  fur  the  cooBleileiCf 
or  imitating  of  precious  stones,  and  fi^j** 
in" ;  or  by  cnami:Uers  and  artist*  miAif  • 
gold,  silver,  and  other  metals.  That  nw** 
ecianiel  which  jewellers  employ,  i*  "  -  -^ 
from  Holland,  or  Venice,  in  snnJl  — 
various  sizes,  which  ate  in  gmeral  ^wt  A* 
incilc*  iiL  diameter,  and  have  the  nwiirf** 
maker  indcTited  on  llicm.  It  (mjs  a  *>^« 
,1i.  ad.  per  pound  on  iiu|)oriation;  »«d»* 
lowed  a  drawback  of  li.  (irf.  per  potrad  antof 
a^ain  exerted. 

ENa'MKLLER.   ..   (fnun  frntrnfil   0» 
that  practises  the  an  t»f  enamelling. 


ENAMELLING. 

ENAMELLING,  the  art  of  laying  enamel  A  piece  of  thin  copper  sheet,  hammered  of 

upon  inetiilsy  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  &c.  and  of  .  the  requiiite  convexitv,  it  fini  accurately  cut 

melting  it  at  the  fire,  or  of  maKinff  divert  en-  out,  a  hole  drilled  in  tiie  middle  for  the  axit  of 

rious  works  in  it  at  a  lanip.     It  tignifies  alto  the  hands,  and  both  the&urfacci»  made  perfectly 

toj^int  in  enamel.  briaht  with  a  tcratch  brush. 

The  delicate  and  beautiful  art  of  cnamelliug  A  small  rim  it  then  made  round  the  circum- 
c^oniists  in  the  application  of  a  smooth  coating  ference,  with  a  thin  brass  band  rising  a  little 
of  vitrified  matter  (tranaparent  or  opaque,  and  above  the  level,  and  a  similar  rim  round  the 
\vith  or  without  colour,  fiuures,  and  other  or-  margin  of  the  central  hole.    The  use  of  these 
auiicnts),  to  a  bright  polished  metallic  sub-  it  to  confine  the  enamel  when  in  fusion,  and 
stance.     It  is,   therefore,  a  kind  of  varnish  keep  the  edges  of  the  plate  quite  neat  and  even.  , 
made  of  ^ss,  and  mcUed  upon  the  substance  The  substance  of  the  enamel  is  a  fine  white 
to  which  It  is  applied,  and  afi()rding  a  fine  uni-  opaque  glass,  the  material  of  whirii  .^-ill  be 
form  ground  for  an  infinite  variety  of  orna-  presently  mentioned.    This  i<  bou;;ht  in  lump 
ments  which  are  abo  fixed  on  by  heat.  by  the  enamcllers,  and  is  first  broken  down 
The  general  principles  on  which  enamelling  with  a  hammer,  then  ground  to  a  sufficiently 
b  founded,  arc  on  the  whole  ver)-  simple,  but,  fine  powder,  with  some  water   in  .in  amte 
perhaps,  there  is  none  of  all  the  chemico-mc-  mortar ;     the    superfluous  water   t)eing   then 
chanioal  arts  which  requires,  fur  the  finer  parti,  poured  off,  the  pulverised  enamel  remains  of 
a  greater  degree  of  practical  skill  and  dexterity,  about  the  consi-tence  of  wetted  sand,  and  is 
aiul  of  pticnt  and  accurate  attention  to  minute  spread  very  e\enly  over  the  surface  of  the  cop- 
processes,  per  plate  by  many  dexterous  manipulations, 
llie  concealment  obsen-ed  by  those  who  On  most  enaniellings,  and  es|iecially  on  this,  it 
profe^  this  art,  is  proportioned  to  the  difTiculty  is  necessary  also  to  counter-enamel  the  under 
of  acquiring  it ;    tlic  general  chemist   must,  concave  surface  of  ihe  copper  plate,  to  prevent 
therefore,  content  himself  with   the  general  its  being  drawn  out  of  its  true  shape,  by  the* 
principles  of  enamelling,  and  the  detail  of  those  unequal  shrinking  of  the  metal  and  enamel  on 
particulars  that  are  commonly  known.  cooling.     For  this  kind  of  work,  the  counter- 
Though  the  term  enamelling  is  usually  con-  enamel  U  only  about  half  the  thickness  on  the 
fined  to  the  ornamental   glazing  of  metallic  concave  as  on  the  convex  side.     For  flat  plates, 
surfaces,  it  strictly  applies  to   the  glazing  of  the  thickness  is  the  same  on  both  sides, 
pottery  or  porcelain,  the  difference  being  only.  The  plate,  covered  with  the  moist  enamel 
m  the  latter,   the  surface  is  of  baked  day.  powder,  is  warmed  and  thoroughly  dried,  then 
With  regard  to  the  composition  of  coloured  gently  set  upon  a  thin  earthen  ring,  that  sup- 
cnamcls  (which  are  all  tinged  by  different  me-  ports  it  only  by  touching  the  ouu  r  rim,  and 
tallic  oxyds)  a  very  general  account  of  the  sub-  put  gradiMlly  Into  the  red  hot  muffle  of  the 
ftances  used  will  suffice  in  this  place,  and  the  enameller*s    furnace.    This   furnace    is    oon- 
rest  of  the  subject  may  be  properly  referred  to  stnicted  somewhat  like  the  assay  furnace,  but 
the  article  of  coloured  Glass.    The  enamel-  the  upper  part  alone  of  the  muffle  is  much 
ling  on  metals,  therefore,  will  onlv  be  noticed  heated,  and  some  peculiarities  are  observed  in 
in  this  place.    The  only  metals  tnnt  are  ena-  the  construction,  to  enable  the  artist  to  govern 
mellcd,  are  gold  and  copper  -,  and  with  the  lat-  the  fire  more  accurately. 
ter,  the  opaqiie  enamels  are  only  used.   Where  The  precise  degree  of  fire  to  be  given  here  as 
the  enamel  is  transparent  ana  coloured,  the  in  all  enamelling,  is  that  at  which  the  particlts 
metal  chosen  shoula  be  of  that  kind,  as  not  of  the  enamel  run  together  into  an  uniform 
only  to  have  iu  surface  unalterable  when  fully  pasty  consistence,  and  extend  themselves  evenly 
led  hot,  but  also  to  be  in  nodespee  chemically  over  the  sur&ce,  showing  a  fine  poliithed  face, 
altered  by  the  close  contact  of  melted  gUs9>  carefully  avoiding  on  the  other  hand  so  great  a 
oontaining  an  abundaiurc  of  some  kind  of  me-  heat  as  would  endanger  the  melting  <kf  tlw  thin 
lallic  oxyd.    This  is  the  chief  reason  why  oo-  metallic  plate.     WMn  the  enamel  b  thus  seen 
loured  enamelling  on  silver  is  impracticable,  to  sweat  down,  as  it  were,  to  an  uniform  glossy 
though  the  brilliance  of  its  surface  is  not  im-  gkiaing,  the  piece  is  gradually  withdrawn  and 
paired  by  mere  heat,  for  if  (for  example)  an  cooled,  otherwiie  it  n-ould  fly  by  the  action  of 
enamel  made  yellow  with  oxyd  of  lead  or  anti-  the  cold  air. 

mony  ir  laid  on  a  surface  of  bright  silver,  and  A  lecood  coating  of  enamel  is  then  laid  on 

kept  melted  on  it  for  a  certain  time,  the  silver  and  fired  as  before,  but  this  time  the  finest 

ana  the  enamel  act  on  each  other  so  powerfully,  powder  of  enamel  is  taken,  or  that  which  re- 

that  the  colour  soon  changes  from  a  yellow  lo  mains  suspended  in  the  wakings.     It  is  then 

an  oiange,  and  lastly  to  a  dirty  olive.    Copper  ready  to  receive  the  fisures  and  divi<^ion  marks, 

is  equally  altennl  by  tlie  coloured  enamels,  so  which  are  made  of  a  olack  enamel,  ground  in 

that  gold  is  tlie  only  nietal  which  can  bear  the  an  agnte  anortar,  with  much  Ulx>ur,  to  a  most 

long  contact  of  tlu'  coloured  glasses  at  a  full  red  impalpable  powder,  worked  up  on  a  (Millet  wiili 

heat,  without  beit^;  altered  by  them.  oil  of  lavender,  or  spike,  arMl  laid  on  with  an 

The  simplest  kind  of  enaoMi  is  that  fine  extremely  fine  hair  t>rush.    The  pbte  is  then 

white  opaque  glass,  which  u  applied  to  the  sieved  lo  evaporate  the  essential  oil,  and  the 

tHal-plate  ch  watches.    The  process  of  laying  figures  burnt  mat  before.   The  polishing  with 
it  on  (which  may  serve  as  a  general  example  of    tnpoU,  and  minuter  pacta  oC  Oda  >{iin«afk«  ^ca^ 

the  art)  is  the  following.  not  be  Vitit  mcDfl&WBrai* 


ENAMELLING. 

■     If  the  eDamel  be  chipped  off  a  ilinl  plate  of  llic  oxji  of  tin  and  lead  as  of  sail  h 

.  (which  inoy  be  done  wild  the  uimosi  case  by  bhiI  ihe  whole  mellcd  to  a  while  mtmb  ibk*. 

Wndiijfi  il  backn-ards  and  tnnvards,  a»  llie  ad-  I'his  is  tben  employed  inst«'ad  el  the  x>^ 

lirsinii  bciiiccn  the  metal  and  glazing  u  ven  sand  as  in  the  above-mentioned  procns.    Tde 

slight)  ihc  part  immertialely  in  coniacl  with  above  proporliont,  however,   are  not  ioraiu- 

the  eopm-r  will   be  found  deeply  and,  ilea rly  blc,  for  if  more  fiuihilitv  is  wanted,  the  doc  of 

iiDifurinlv  browned,  which  ahnws  bow  unjit  osyd  is  increased,  and  that  of  the  sand  dimi- 

copper   iilone  would   be   for   the    tranipatent  nished,  ihemiautityof  commnn  anlt  rrnuinni; 

enamels  the  sanie.     The  sand  employed  in  this  pn)tt», 

The  reRulaiion  of  the  file  appears  to  be  the  according  lo  Mr.  Cloi    '  '*■■ 

most  difficult  of  all  the  parts  of  this  nice  pro-  sort,  however  fine,  bi 

CMS,  particnlarly  in  the  fine  enamelling  of  gold  which 

for  tomsnienutl  pur]>osea,   of  dt^igrii,   minia-  mi>:turc. 

turei,  and  iheUke,  where  three,  four,  or  some-         Neri,  in  his  valuable  ireatixe  ot»  ^wwoil- 

linm  five  seuarstc  firitig^  are  reigiiircd.     If  the  ing,  has  given  long  B~p  the  following  propn- 

heat  is  iiKi  low,  the  enamel  does  not  spread  tions  for  the  comTnnn  material  of  all  thcopa^ 

and  vilriiy  a!>  it  might;  if  too  high,  it  may  be  enamels,  which  Kiinckel  and  other  pivtml 

enough  to  melt  the  metal  itself,  whose  fusing  chemists  have  confirmeil.     Caleine  30  pi" 

point  is  but  a   small  step  aboi'e  that  of  the  of  lead,  with  33  uf  tin.  with  lite  pteesiitioa 

ctiainrl,  or  elw  (what  is  an  equal  mnrtificaiion  mentioned  above.   Take  of  this  tsleitird  maei 

to  ihc  artist)  the  delicjtc  figures,  laid  on  with  oityd  bO  pounds,  and  as  much   of  powilnrf 

tti  much  care  and  judgment,  melt  down  in  a  flints  (pruparcd  by  being  thmwii   into  witcr 

moinrnl,  and  ihe  piece  exhibits  only  a  con-  when  red  hot,  anil  theu  ground  to  pow*f'. 

fuFpd  assembla^  of  lines,  and  fragments  of  de-  atrd  eight  ounces  of  salt  of  tartar;   Ririt  the 

signs  mlKturc  in  a  strong  fire  kept  up  for  (en  haea. 

The  exact  composiiion  of  the  opaque  white  after  which  reduce  the  man  to  powder,    tii* 

enamel,  isa  maiterofcongiderable  Kii|inrtaiice,  is  the  common  material  for  the  <>pai(uc  eo>- 

and  is  procured  by  the  enamellrrs  from  persons  tnel.i,  and  is  of  a  grey  while.     To  niakc  thii 

whose  badness  it   is   tn  prepare  it.     A  good  fine  enamel  quite  while,  mix  sis  puundl  of 

enamel  of  this  kind,  &[  to  be  applied  to  porce-  this  material  iviih  49  grains  of  the  best  tLd 

lain  and  uieials,  should  be  of  a  very  clear  fine  oxvd  of  manganese,  and  melt  in  a  clear  tut- 

white,  so  nearly  opaque,  as  only  to  be  irantlu-  When  fully  fused,  throw  it  into  cold  *all^ 

cent  at  the  edgefl  j  and  at  a  moderate  red  heat  then  re-meli  and  cool  aa  before  two  or  ihnt 

-it  ifaoiild  run  into  thalkind  of  |iasic,  or  imper-  ti ma,  till  the  enamel  is  quite  while  and  fiat, 

fecifnsiou  which  allnwail  to citend  iiself  freely  Kunckel  observes  on  this  process,  itMlhclnd 

and  uniformly,  anil  to  acquire  a  dossy  even  itwitlioul  the  oxydof  matiganese,  bol  thetm- 

■urface,  wtthout,  howeter,  fully  melting  into  a  me!,  ioMead  of  being  milk  white,  wasUoMh 

thin  glaM-    Theopaqne  white  of  this  enamel  and  not  good,  so.  that  there  U  no  doubl  ta 

is  given  bv  the  myd  tpf  tin,  whiih  powsscji,  that  thii  oxyd   is   highly   loiporiant.     If  v« 

even  in  a  small  prn|)orliou,  the  pniptriy  c)r  rcn-  much  h  used,  the  onamel  becomes  of  a  hm 

derinj;  vittf^cenl  mixlures  while  ami  cj|Wiciiie,  purple.     For  further  observalioni  on  the  use  W 

or  in  fiill  leii  priqiortion.  milky ;  ?nd  when  manK^niese  in  viircscent  mixtures,  see  (he  artt- 

othi'rwisc  coluuicii,  opalesreiil.     The  oxyd  of  cle  Glass.     Coloured  enamels  nre  cominri 

tin  i^  .iKvavi  mixed  with  three  or  four  limes  its  of  a  common  basis,  which  is  a  fusible  miitm 

quaniMs  ciIonmI  ni"  le-jcl ;  and  it  appears  necea-  of  vitriflablc  materials,  and  of  some  mewlBe 

»:.PA  111  .1  i'  I  -  ■  I Ill  !■■■  urti  i'lnsly  mixed  o\yd.     In  general,  tlie  cidourtd  enaiueli  >K 

h,  'li-ini'd.     The  required  loTje  transparent,  in  which  case  lh( 

I'ollniviiv  :irr  inc  iLiKcnons  Lj,ivtn  liy  Clouei  for  basis  is  a  kind  of  glass  com  pnsed  of  borax,  ml. 

the   cnnipn^iiinn   of  iKis  cn.imd.     Mix    100  and  oxyd  of  lead,  ot  other  vitrescent  uiixtnm. 

nari^  of  jiiirc  bad  with  from  20  to  25  of  the  in  which  the  proportion  of  salina  or  metallic 

i)est  tin,  and  bring  them  to  a  low  red  heal  Id  flux  is  more  or  less  according  to  the  dtpeerf 

an   open   vesoel      The    mixture    then    burns  heat  that  the  colouring  oxyd  will  bear  wilboBt 

iiearlv  as  r:ipidlv  a*  charcoal,  and  oxydates  very  decomposition.     When  the  coloured  enamel '» 

fast.  '  Skim  ofTlbe  crusts  oFoxyil.  successively  lo  be  opaque,  or  opalescent,  a  certain  pottitn 

forniixl,  till  the  whole  is  tlioroughly  calcined,  of  the  white  opaque  enamel,  or  of  iheoxjdaf 

It  is  bitur  then  lo  mix  all  the  skimmitigs,  and  tin,  is  added  to  the  mixture.     The  mow  beaa- 

again  heat  as  before,  till  no  flame  arises  from  liful  and  costly  colour  known  in  enaiuellitK 

tlieni.  and  the  vvhole' is  of  an  uniform  grey  an  exquisitely  fine  rich  red. 


Take  10i>  ])arts  of  this  oxyd,  100  of    lin|[e,  given  by  the  salts  and  oxydi 
id  'Jb  or  30  of  common  salt,  and  melt     pecially  the  purple  precipitate,  fort  _ 

whole  in  a  moderate  heat.    This  gives  a     one  form  or  oiner,  and  nitro-muriat  of  gH. 


greyish  ma^'<.  often  |ioroits  and  ap|>arcntly  im-  and  alio  by  the  fulminating  gold.     This  b< 

{H'lfccl,  but  which,  however,  runs  to  a  good  tiful  colour  requires  much  skill  in  theartih- 

enamel  wlien  afterwards  lie.iied.     This  is  the  be  fully  brought  out.     It  is  said   that  wbcn 

enamcJ  used  for  |K)rcclain.  but  for  metals  and  most  perfect  it  should  come  from  the  fire  qwe 

finer  works  the  sand  is  previously  calcined  in  a  colourless,  and  afterwards  receive  its  cokmi  by 

very  strong  heat  with  a  fourth  of^its  weight,  or,  the  flame  of  a  candle.     Gold  colours  will  aW 

if  a' more  fusible  compound  is  wanted,  as  niucli  beat  a  violent  (ire. 


E  N  A  >  E  N  C 


will  degenerate  into  black.  is  6r$t  traced  on  the  enamel,  ground  and  burnt 

Yellow  is  given  either  bv  the  oxvd  of  silver  ^^ » '^^^^^^  which  the  parts  are  filled  up  gradually 

alone,  or  by  the  oxydi  of  lead  andT  antimony,  iwith  repeated  burnings,  to  the  last  and  finest 

with  similar  mixtures   to    those   required  ior  touches  uf  the  tendcrest  enamel. 

iron.     The  tilver  is  as  tender  a  colour  as  gold,  Transjiarcnl  enamels  are  scarcely  ever  laid 

and  readily  injured  or  lost  in  a  high  heat.  upon  any  other  metal  than  gold,  on  account  of 

Green  is  given  by  the  oxyd  of  cop|x,T,  or  it  the  discoloratitm  protluced  by  other  mcuils,  as 

mav  also  be  procured  by  a  mixture  of  blue  and  already  explained      If,  however,  copper  is  the 

yellow  colours.  metal  usea,  it  is  first  covered  with  a  thin  cna- 

Blue  is  given  by  cobalt ;  and  tliis  seems  of  ^^^  coating,  over  which  gold  leaf  is  laid  and 

all  enamel  colours  the  most  certain,  and  easily  humt  in,  so  that,  in  fact,  it  is  still  this  metal 

manageable.  that  is  the  basis  of  the  ornamental  enamel. 

Black  is  produced  by  a  mixture  of  cobalt  With  regard  to  the  irast  number  of  important 

and  mauganesc.  minutis  in  the  selection  and  order  of  applying  ' 

Under  the  article  of  coloured  Glasses,  this  the  olours,  the  management  of  the  fire,  &c. 

subject  will  f>e  noticed  more  at  length.  &c.  almost  the  whole  of  what  is  known  on 

'ilie  reader  may  conceive   how    much  the  this  subject  is  confined  to  the  practical  artist, 

difficulties  of  this  nice  art  are  increased,  when  ^^^  could  this  knowledge,  if  obtained,  interest 

the  object  is  not  merely  to  lay  an  uniform  co-  thcgeneral  reader. 

loured  glazing  on  a  metallic  surface,  but  also  To  ENA'iMOUR.  v.  c.   {amour,  French.) 

to  paint  that  surface  with  figures  and  other  de-  To  inflame  with  love  -,  to  make  fond  {Dry-' 

signs,  that  require  extreme  delicacy  of  outline,  f^^O- 

accuracy  of  shading,  and  selection  of  colouring.  EN  AUGEA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 

The  enamel  minter  has  to  work,  not  with  ac-  hcxandria,  order  monogynia.     C'alyxless ;  corol 

tual  colours,  but  with  mixtures,  which  he  only  six-petalled,  every  other  petal  with  two  glands 

kuows  from  experience  will  produce  certain  at  tne  base  ;  stigma  simple  ;  bcrr)-  threc-cellrd, 

colours  after  the  delicate  operation  of  the  fire  ;  many-seeded  ;  superior.     One  sptcies  only  :  a 

and  to  the  common  skill  of  the  painter,  in  the  shruo  indigenous  to  the  straits  of  MageUan  ; 

arrangement  of  his  pallet  and  choice  of  his  co-  with  terminate,  solitary,  penduncled  flowers. 
lours,   the   enameller  has  to  add  an  infinite  .      ENAHRATION.  s.  {enarrv,  Latin.)    Ex- 

quantity  of  practical  knowledge  of  the  chemi-  planation  ;  exposition. 


deme  of  heat  at  which  they  will  retain  not  socket  joint.     Asptciesofdiarthrosis,  or  move- 

onTy  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  which  he  has  able  coimexion,  in  which  the  round  head  of 

^ven,  but  the  precise  shade  of  colour  which  he  one  bone  is  received  into  the  deep  ca\ity  of 

intends  to  lay  on.  another,  so  as  to  admit  of  motion  in  every 

Painting  in  enamel  requires  a  succession  of  direction  ;  as  the  head  of  the  os  femoris  with 

firinp ;  first  of  the  ground  which  is  to  receive  the  acetabulum  of  the  os  innominatum.     See 

the  design,  and  which  itself  requires  twofirings^  Articulatiok. 

and  then  of  the  different  parts  of  the  design  it-        ENATATION.  f.  {enato,  Latin.)  The  act 

self.     The  eronnd  is  laid  on  in  the  same  gpne-  of  swimming  out ;  escape  by  swimming. 
ral  way  as  the  common  watch  face  enamelling        ENA'U^^^ER.  ad.    An  obsolete  word  ex- 

already  described.     The  colours  arc  the  differ-  plained  by  Spemer  himself  to  mean  lest  ihai» 
cat  metallic  oxyds,  melted  with  some  ot^er  vi-        To  EwCA'GE.  v.  a.  (from  case.)    To  shut 

trcKent  mixture,  and  ground  to  extreme  fine-  up  in  a  cage ;  to  coop  up  j  to  confine  {DontU). 
xiess.    These  are  worked  up  with  an  essential        ENCALY'PTA.     In  botany,  a  genus  ot 

oil  (that  of  spike  is  preferred,  and  next  to  it  (he  class  cryptogamia,  order  musci.     Capsule 

<wl  of  lavender)  to  the  proper  consistence  of  oil  cylindrical  ^  triiin  simple,  of  linear,  erect,  dis- 

oolourSf  and  are  laid  on  with  a  very  fine  hair  tinct  teeth ;  veil  campanulate,   inflated,   bx. 

brash.    The  essential  oil  should  be  very  pure.  Six  species  ;  all  common  to  our  own  country. 
and  the  use  of  iliis,  rather  than  any  fixed  oil,  is        To  ENCA'MP.  v.  n.  To  pitch  tenu ;  to  sit 

probably  that  the  whole  may  evaporate  com-  down  for  a  time  in  a  march  [Bacon). 
pletdy  in  a  moderate  heat,  and  leave  no  car-         To  Encamp,  v,  a.   To  form  an  army  into  a 

baoaoeoQS  matter  in  contact  with  the  colour  regular  camp  ;  to  order  to  encamp  {Kings), 
when  red  hot,  which  might  affect  iu  degree  of        ENCA'NlPMENT.  s.  (frojn  encamp.)     1. 

OKrdatioo,  and   thence    the   shade   of  colour  The  act  of  encamping  or  pitching  tents.    2.  A 


are 


tnat  ot  Bold)  will  stand  only  at  a  very  moderate  particularly  enjoined  the  following. 
heat,  wnilst  others  will  bear,  and  even  require.         Attentions  relative  to  encampments.    On  the 

a  higher  temperature  to  be  properly  fixed,  it  arrival  of  a  brigpdc,   or  a  battalion ».  on  the 

forau  a  great  part  of  the  technical  skill  of  the  ground  destined  for  its  camp,  the  quarter  and 

artisi  to  sop(4y  tlie  difieiem  colours  in  proper  rearguardtof  the  vespectiveregimanu  will  im- 


any  soldi ei 


E  N  C 

medi&tely  mount;  md  when 
require  tnptn.  the  advauced  picquets  will  be 
posted.  The  grand  guards  of  eavalre  will  be 
fbnDHl,  DiiJ  the  horsus  |)ickeied.  7nc  mco's 
tents  will  then  be  pitched,  and  till  tills  duty  is 
eoniplctcil,  the  officers  are  on  no  account  to 
quit  ihoir  iroaps  or  companies,  nr  to  employ 
' ''  tor  their  own  accommodation.  Ne- 
:  to  be  made  in  the  most  coHTcnient 
lod  ihc  ulniost  attention  is  required 
in  this,  ond  every  other  particular,  to  the  clean- 
linen  of  Ihe  camp. 

If  circumslani^es  will  allow  the  ground  on 
which  n  reginieDt  is  to  encamp  to  be  previous- 
ly ascertained,  the  pioneers  should  make  these 
and  other  cssenlial  conveniences,  before  the 
corps  arrives  at  ils  encampment. 

Wheneier  a  regiment  remains  more  than 
one  night  in  a  camp,  regular  kitchens  arc  to  be 
constructed.  No  lents,  or  huis,  are  lo  be  aJ- 
lowed  in  fioot,  or  between  the  intervals  of  the 
battalions.  A  spot  of  ground  for  this  purpose 
ahoutd  be  marked  by  the  qaarler-ma-tt;r,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  commanding  officer- 
On  arriiin^  in  a  camp  which  ii  intersected 
by  hed>;c4.  ditches,  unequal  or  ^ggy  ^ruund, 
regimciiis  will  immediately  make  openmgi  of 
oommunicalion,  of  60  feet  in  width.  The 
nvund  in  front  of  the  encampment  Is  to  be 
Seared,  and  every  obstacle  to  the  movement 
of  the  artillery  and  troops  is  to  be  reiiiored. 
ConimaiidinB  officers  nf  rramcnts  must  lake 
care  thai  their  communication  with  the  near- 
cat  grand  route  is  open  and  free  from  impedi- 

ENCA-NTHIS.  {mconlhii,  ,y,r,i„;  from 
n,im  and  ™>Sa_t,  the  angle  of  the  eye.)  An 
exctnccnce  or  Intumescence  of  ihs  lachrymal 
canmele,  vViich  is  situated  in  the  inner  angle 
otcanthusoftheeye. 

To  ENCA'VE.  «.  a.  (from  cave.-)  To  hide 
ai  in  a  cave  (SkakipeaTe). 

ENCAUMA.  {encauma,  rixau^x;  from  ii, 
in,  and  ■.>!»!,  lo  barn.)  Encausii.  A  pustule 
produead  from  a  burn, 

■^     CM/-' AIKIS;      ( 


EN  C 


<,  vlucfa  cieM  & 
was  »efj  aa(^  ^ 
iiMnn*e,   letcrd  •>- 

■he  aadon  moW 
e    adaptnl  «M  Atf 
lurpcniknc  to^tfta, 
I  Tctiklr  fcf  ^d« 
Bui    tUi   BrtW 
■iplaiu  Flinj'A  nmainp.  m  ihe  «u  ■ 
in  this  w.y  of  iuuug!»«  ii.      la  mtAa 
ibicli  wai   much  raotc  agreeable  Ut  Ik    I 
I  description  uf  tncavstic   pilutliiCa  1^    I 
melted   with  urniig  liiivium    of  lall  tl    i 
id  with  this  iLe  coluun   were  gnni    I 
When  Cbc  picture  was  flniihnl,  II    mu  pwhoih 
■    '  '    ■'      '  lett  lbs  wu  i  >tM 

(he  puiicin  at  ihr 
ley   wrre    fiicd    to  the  gnuaj. 

But  tbe  molhad  of  canM  Caylw  a  nwcti  *■• 
simnle:  ihc  chith  or  mod  which  he  (ltdgiN«|M 
the  baiji  ofhii  picture  b  mtmed  o»er,  by  mlj  rik    '; 
binfi  it  siraplj  with  a  piece  uf  b«w-wu  ;  Hk  mmi    ' 
or  clolh,  attelched  iib  h  fruuc  beioe  hdd  hotlM*' 
:Hlly   oter,    or   perpendienlarlj    briure,  •  ht,  M 
ludi  a    dirtancc.    tbsl   the    iriii   might   padiuSr     i 
melt,  whilx  ii   is  rubbed  on,^  diffaie  itteJf.  pc»-     ' 


mired.     In  i!jc  interrd 
leBpn  wCT*  wMle  l»  rei 

of  painting.     The  fini  ■ 


preteiMed  lo  Ihe  fire,  to 
was  ibus  dilfujrd  through 
colours,  BO  thiit  ■' — 


md  fill  the  in<ernici3  o(  ilii  n- 
larc  m  me  ciuin,  which,  when  cdqI.  ii  fit  n  pM* 
upon ;  liui  as  wslcr  coloun,  or  lluxe  itat  m 
iniird  up  with  cominan  water,  will  not  sdtiarif 
Iho  wni,  iho  whotr  pklure  is  tu  Iw  first  reiM 
o«er  wiDi  Sponiih  chalk  or  white,  UHf  Ihm  eotai 
are  applied  is  it ;  when  the  fiotore  k*  dry.  it  ii  pM 
□ear  tbe  fire,  whereby  Ibe  wax  neln  mat  itiwili 
all  lliF  coloon. 

Mr.  J.  H.  l!..a,  in.l„«|.c  «  ,bi,  ..1^ 
bai  propflied  several  improccBiami  in  ihc  Mitf 
enoiustic.  Wlienlhe  puming  i,  ou  cinib.  h«* 
recti  it  to  be  prepared  by  rtreiching  It  on  a  Inab 
end  rubbing  one  tide  weiral  ti 


uf  b 


till  il 


ENCAUSIS.  (.v..vff.;,  from  n,and><u.,to 
burn.)  The  cardialgia  or  heart-burn. 

ENCAUSTIC  and  Ebcauhtum,  the  same 
with  enamdliog  and  euamcl.      Sec   Enahellikg 

Escjii'iir  piiNTiMO,  a  method  of  palntmg 
made  uie  of  by  (he  nncients,  in  which  wax  was 
employed  lo  i^ivr  a  gloss  to  tlidr  ctriours,  and  lo 
preserve  them  from  Ihe  hijuries  of  the  air. 

This  ancient  art,  after  hailog.  been  long  lost, 
irril  by  Miinl  Cayli  '    ' 


Acad 


loy  ol  I 


nPruin 


d  the  r 


thod  of  piJiiliug  Ib  waa  was  aonounood  lo  the  Aca- 
demy of  Painting  nud  Geiie*  Leitret,  in  the  year 
175S;  though  M,  Baclielicr,  the  author  of  a  tren. 
lise  De  I'lliiluire  et  du  Secret  de  la  Peinlure  eu 
Cire.  h.id  ueiually  painled  a  picture  in  hoi  in 
1749 ;  ari'l  he  was  the  fir.i  who  communicated  lu 
Ihe  pohlii-  [111  nieihiid  of  perlurniing  Ihc  operation 
oTinusliiJU,  whidi  is  iho  principal  diamcterisiic 
of  the  ciicuutiic  pamting.  1  he  coiini  hepi  his 
netliod  H  secret  lor  some  lime,  conianting  him- 
selT  wtth  eahibitliig  a  picture  at  the  Lou*re  in 

in*.  rrpmeRttog  t)N  tawri  aC  AGuNv*,  paiawd 


Willi  a  coat  of  wai  ul  conaderable  IhicliDrss.  la 
liiie  hiieii  Ihii  is  the  only  operation  necessary  ptt- 
vious  to  painling ;  but  coarse  cloth  must  be  nibbed 

lo  lalie  off  all  ihose  hnols  wliich  wnuM  pren«  the 
ffix  and  acconiie  worLing  of  the  pencil.  Then  d« 
subject  is  to  ho  piinted  on  the  unwaicd  mie  wtt 
colour  J  prepared  and  tempered  with  water;  «d 
whtn  llie  piclurt  is  linished  il  must  be  bro^ 
ueor  tl«!  lire,  ihal  llie  wai  may  niell  and  £i  (b 
colours,  'I  his  melliod,  however,  can  only  be  ^ 
plied  10  clulh  or  paper,  through  tlie   subMWKeof 

metals  or  plaster,  Ihe  former  metbud  of  eanm 
Caylu.  must  be  observed. 

Mr.  Hunle  has  alao  discurered  a  metlnd  el 
forming  grauiuli  for  palming  wrtb  rrayun^  nd 
hiiiig  these,  a>  well  as  water-colsiirs,  etoplayii 
uilh  the  pencil.  On  Ihe  nnwaied  side  of  a  ta* 
clulli,  stretcbwl  and  waied  as  bclcrc,  lay  an  ttm 
and  thick  coal  of  the  oolnar  proper  for  A* 
ground;  having  prepared  Ihii  colour  by  lua^ 
some  pmpiT  pignirru  wilh  an  equal  i)uuii%  <f 
chalk,  aod  Iciiipering  tl.em  Hiih  wafer,  Wtea 
the  colour  i,  dry,  bring  Ihe  picture  to  ilie  Ii™  ibM 
tile  wai  may  iiicll.  pn»  tliruugh  ihe  doib,  aid 
fii  (he  grt>uiid.  An  additional  iju^nlily  M'  wai 
may  he  applied  In  ihe  back  of  the  picture,  if  Ib* 
whioh  was  first  robbed  on  should  not  be  laOarai 
Ibr  ()io  body  of  eoioor ;  bat  a*  this  mnai  be  laid  <n 


ENCAUSTIC. 


irpemtine,  aad  applied  with  a  brash,  and  the  laid  liabk  to  be  difsolftd  «r  coivaded  bj  aaj  ch^* 

invas  be  agaia  exposed  to  tbc  fire,  that  the  freth  mical  meMtruum ;  nor*  JiJte  the  glanj  coloon  of 

ippljr  of  wax  may  paw  through  the  ck>tb,  and  be  OMmel,  to  ran  oat  of  the  drawing  on  the  (re.  Tbb 

'bed  by  the  colour ;  and  tbuf  a  firm  and  good  method  if  described  in  tlie  lecond  part  of  the 


ody  will  be  formed  for  working  on  with  the  cray-  xlixth  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transaction^ 

as.     If  cloth  and  paper  are  joined  together,  the  M^  100.    Yet,  notwithstanding   the  ingenuity  of 

«th  must  be  first  fixed  to  the  straining  fraoM,  and  this  communioalioa,  we  find  the  ancient  or  some 

ien  the  paper  must  be  pasted  to  it  with  a  com-  simitar  method  of  painting  in   wax   remained  a 

ontion  of  pa»te  made  with  wbeaten  floor, or  itarcbf  desideratum  upwards  of  twenty-five  years;    and 

ad  water,  and  about  a  twelfth  part  of  its  weight  till,  in  1787,  a  method  was  communicated  to  tim 

r  common  turpentine.    The  turpentine  must  be  Society  of  Arts  by  Miss  Greenland.     The  ground 

dded  to  the  paste  when  it  is  sJmost  suiSciently  of  her  information  she  received  at  Florence,  thnnigh 

•ilod,  and  the  composition  well  stirred,  and  left  the  acquaintance  of  an  amateur  of  paimiiig,  who 

>   aimmer  over  the  fire  for  five  or  six  minutes;  procar<>d  her  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  some  pafait- 

H  wax  be  dissolved  in  gil  of  turpentine  fo  the  ings  in  the  ancient  Grecian  style,  executed  by  sig- 

Bosistence  of  a  thin  paste ;  and  when  the  cloth  nora  Parent!,  a  professor  at  that  phice,  wlm  had 

ad  paper  are  dry,  let  tliem  bo  bald  near  a  fire ;  been  instructed  by  a  jesoit  at  Pavia,  the  pereoa 

■d  with  a  brush  lay  a  coat  of  the  wax  and  terpen-  who  made  the  farthest  discoveries  in  that  art.   Miaa 

ne  on  both  sides  the  joined  cloth  and  paper,  to  Greenland's  friend,  knowing  she  was  fond  of  paint- 

aeh  a  degree  of  thickness,  that  both  surfaces  mav  iug,  informed  her  what  were  the  materials  the  pah»- 

hine  throughout  without  any  appearance  of  duU  tress  used,  but  ooold  net  tell  her  the  proportions  of 

(HiCa.     Then  expose  the  cloth  to  the  fire  or  to  the  tiie  composition ;  however,  from  her  anxiety  to  siu> 

on ;  by  which  means  the  oil  will  evaporate,  and  ceed  in  soch  an  acquisition,  she  made  various  es. 

Im  wax  becoflie  solid,  and  be  fit  to  receive  any  periments,  and  at  last  obtained  such  a  suifioimii 

osBposition  of  colour  proper  for  a  ground,  which  knowladge  of  the  quantities  of  the  different  ingi^ 

I  Id  be  laid  on  as  above  directed  in  the  case  of  cloth  dieoti  as  to  begin  and  finish  a  picture,  wliich  sha 

icboMt  paper.  afterwards  presented  to  the  Society  fer  their  in- 

Almost  aU  the  colours  that  are  used  in  oil-paint-  spection. 

ig  may  be  also  applied  in  the  encaustic  metiiud.  Her  method  b  as  follows:  "Take  an  ooace  of 

ir^  Monu  objects,  indeed,  to  brown,  light, pink,  white  wm,  and  the  samo  weight  of  gam  mastich 

od   un burnt  terra  di  Sienna ;  because  these,  en  powdered.    Pot  tlw  wax  in  a  glaaed  eartheq  voa. 

Dcooat  of  their  gammy  or  stony  texture,  will  not  sel  over  a  very  slow  fire ;  and  when  It  is  craito 

dout  such  a  cohesion  with  the  wax  as  will  properly  disaolved,  strew  in  tbc  mastich,  a  little  at  a  ume. 


X  them ;  but  other  colours  which  cannot  be  ad-  stirring  the  wax  continually  until  the  whdc  qi 

iittcd  in  oil-painting,  as  rod  lead,  red  orpiment,  tity  of  gam  is  perfectly  melted  and  inoorpontcd : 

rjatels  of  verdigris,  and  red  precipitate  of  mer*  then  throw  tbo  paste  into  oald  water ;  and  whca 

Hy«  may  be  used  here.    The  crayons  used  in  en-  It  is  hard,  take  it  oot  of  the  water,  wipe  it  dry,  aad 

■nadc  painting  are  the  same  with  those  used  in  the  beat  it  in  one  of  Mr.  Wedgwood's  mortars,  observe- 

way  of  crayon  painting,  excepting  those  ing  to  pound  it  at  first  in  a  linen  doih  to  absorb 


luit  la  tiieir  composition  are  too  tenadoos;  and     sobm  drops  of  water  that  will  remain  in  the  pasM^ 
he -method  of  using  them  is  the  same  in   both     and  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  reducing  it  to 


a  powder,  which  most  be  so  fine  as  to  pam  tbrengh 
The  encaustic  painting  has  many  peculiar  ad*    a  thick  gause.    It  shoald  be  poundod  in  a  celd 
nnf^fTt :  tboagh  tbe  colours  have  not  the  natural     pUce,  and  bat  a  little  while  at  a  tiase,  as  after  long 
ish  or  shining  which  they  acqairo  with  oil,     boadng  the  fiiction  will  in  a  deeree  soften  the  wax 


aey  have  all  tbe  strength  of  paintings  in  oil,. and  and  guns,  and  instead  of  their  becoming  a  powdmr 

tl  tJw  airiness  of  water-colours,  without  partaking  they  will  rttnm  to  a  pasta. 

f  the  apparent  character  or  defects  of  either ;  **  Make  strong  gum  aimbk  water,  and  when  you 

my  asny  be  looked  at  in  any  light  and  in  any  paint,  take  a  little  of  tbe  powder,  some  oolomr,  and 

taadoOf  wlthont  any  false  glare:  the  cokwrs  are  mix  them  together  witli  the  gam  water.    Light 

nmp  and  will  bear  washing ;  and  a  picture,  after  colours  require  bat  a  smnll  quantity  of  the  powder, 

fevisg  been  smoked,  and  then  exposed  to  the  dew,  bat  move  of  k  mast  bo  pat  in  proportion  to  the 

trtwiw*  as  dean  as  if  it  had  been  but  just  painted,  body  and  darknem  of  the  colours ;  and  to  blank 

t  nMy  also  be  retouched  at  pleasure,  without  any  there  should  be  alaiost  as  OMich  of  the  powder  as 

9liimeiit  to  the  colours ;  for  the  new  colours  will  colour. 

■&te  with  the  old  ones,  without  spots,  as  is  the  "  Having  mined  the  eolonn»  and  no  more  than 

$m  in  eoiunon  sise-painting)  nor  is  it  necessary  can  be  nsod  before  they  grow  dry,  paint  with  Mr 

)  rab  the  places  to  be  retouched  with  oil  as  in  oil-  water,  as  is  practised  in  painting  with  water  c»> 

ictaiea ;  u  is  not  liable  to  crack,  and  easily  f».  loors,  a  groiMid  on  the  wood  being  first  painted  of 

Mftd»  if  it  should  chance  to  suffer  any  injury,  some  proper  colour  prepared  in  the  same  aMoaur 

Ik  dnration  of  this  painting  is  also  a  very  material  as  is  deseribed  for  the  pieture ;  walnut-tree  and  ouk 

|«matnge;theeolo«irsarenotliabletofodeorcbaage;  are  the  sorts  of  wood  commonly  made  use  of  la 

p  dtmkp  can  afibct  them,  nor  any  corrosive  sob*  Italy  fer  this  purpose.  The  painting  shouUi  be  very 

Mice  injure  them ;  nor  can  the  colour  fall  off  m  highly  fiaisbed ;  otherwise^  when  varnished,  the 

livfrs  finm  the  canvas.    However,  notwithstand-  tints  will  not  appear  onitrd. 

^  aH  these  and  other  advantages  enumeraled  by  **  When  the  painting  b  quite  dry,  with  rutlur  a 

10  miM  Maseas  and  Mr.  Munts,  this  att  has  not  hard   brush,  passing  it  one  way,   varnish  it  witib 

ig  heen  much  practised.    Many  of  these  proper-  white  wax,  which  is  put  into  an  earthen  vessel,  aad 

M  bohmg  to  a  much  liigber  species  of  encaustte  Impt  melted  ovur  a  rtry  slow  fire  till  tlia  pictwu  ia 

li^tluf  afterwards  discovered  in   England,  the  varnished,  taking  great  care  that  the  wax  does  not 

4rteB  of  whteh  arc  fixed  by  a  very  intense  heat ;  bail.    Aftrrwaru  hold  the  picture  before  a  ire, 

«  oM  the  calaure  or  grenuds  aa  w4i«h  tfauy  are  ocv  qmigh  «i  nmU  |ha  tsou,  b«t  ntt  t»  CMh*  U 


i 
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rofi ;  and  whrn  the  viiniish  is  entirely  cold  and  ft  hard  brush  corer  the  painting  with  the  «ai:  vA 

hardy  rub  it  gently  vrith  fi  linen  cloth.     Should  Hie  when  cold  take  n  moderftteW  hot  iron,  loch  u  i< 

vurniiih  blister,  warm  the  picture  af;ain  very  >lowly,  used  for  ironing  linen,  and  to  cold  as  not  to  biv, 

and  the  bobbles  i^ill  subside.    \Vben  the  picture  if  touched  with  any  thing  wet,  and  draw  it  ligbtlr 

is  dirty,  it  need  only  be  washed  with  cold  water."  over  the   wax.    The   phinthig  will  appear  as  if 

The  opinion  given  by  the  Society  upon  the  above  under  a  cload  till  th«*  wax  is  perfectly  cold,  aial« 

is.     The  method  made  use  of  by  Miss  Greenland  whatever  the  picture  is  painted  upon  is  quite  coM: 

provides  agitiiist  all  incons'enience^ ;  and  the  brilli-  but  if.  when  so,  the  painting  should  not  appnr 

mncy  ot  the  colours  in  the  picture  painted  by  her,  sufficiently  clear,  it  may  be  held  before  the  fire,  so 

and  exhibited  to  the  Society,  folly  ju«>tifies  the  upi-  far  from  it  as  to  melt  the  wax  bat  slowly;  or  the 

uion,  that  the  art  of  painting  in  wtix,  as  above  ne«  wax    ma^  be  roelied  by  holding  a  hot  poker  at 

scribed,  highly  nterited  the  reward  of  a  gold  palette  such  a  distance  as  to  melt  It  gently,  especiallv  sucb 

voted  to  her  on  this  occasion  parts  of  the  picture  as  should  not  appear  saffident* 

Another  lady,  Mrs  C.  J.  Hooker,  of  Rottingdean  ly  transparent  or  brilliant ;  for  the  of^ener  heat  it 

near  Brighton,'  laid  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  applied  to  the  picture,  the  greater  will  b«  the  trans- 

1807,  the  followiim  method  of  preparing  and  ap-  parency  and  brilliancy  of  colouring;  but  the  con*     ] 

piling  a  composition  for  painting  in  imitation  of  the  irary  eftect  would  be  produced  if  too  sudden  or     ; 

ancient  encaustic  painting.  too  great  a  degree  ot  heat  wa«  applied,  or  for  too     J 

*'  Put  into  a  ^lazed  earthen  vessel  four  ounces  long  a  time,  a«  it  would  draw  the  wax  too  morh  to     j 

and  a  half  of  g\im  arabic,  and  eight  ounces  (or  the  snrtace,  and   might  likewi»e  crack  the  paiiit. 

half  a  pint  wine  measure)  of  cold  spring  water;  Should  the  coat  of  wax  put  over  i be  painting  irfaMi 

MJicn    the  gum  in  dissolved,  Mir  in  seven  ounces  finished  appear  in  any  part  uneven,  it  may  bei«* 

of  gum-niasiirh,   which    has   been  washed,  dried,  inedied  by  drawing  a  moderately  hot  iron  ovef  it 

picked,  and  beaten   fnie.     Set  the  eurihen  vessi-l  again  as  before  mentioned,  or  even  by  scraping  dia 

contain  ng  the  t^nm-water,  and  gutn-mastich,  over  wax  with  ft  Imife:  and  should  the  wax  by  loogmt 

ft  slow  lire,  continually  stirring  and  beatine  them  or  too  Ions  an  spplication  of  heftt  form  into  babbles 

hard  with  a  spoon,  in  order  to  dissolve  the  gum*  at  particular  places,  by  applying  a  poker  heated, 

mastich :  when  suihcientiy  boiled,  it  will  no  longer  or  even  •  tobacco-pipe  made  hot,  the  bubbleswoald 

ftppeiu'  transparent,  l.ut  will  become  opaque,  and  subside;  or  such  defects  may  be  removed  by  dnv- 

atitf,  like  a  paste.     As  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  and  iug  any  thing  hard  over  the  wftx,  which  woiild  dose    j 

that  the  guiu- water  and  raaslich  are  quite  boiling,  any  small  cavities.  ^ 

without  taking  them  otT  the  fire,  add  five  ounces  of        ••  When  the  picture  ii  cold,  rnb  It  with  a  fiae    I 

white  wax,  broken  into  small  pieces,  stirring  suid  linen  cloth.     Paintings  may  be  executed  io  tfab 

beating  the  diH'ercnt  ingredients  together,  till  the  manner  upon  wood  (having  first  pieces  of  wood  let   . 

wax  is   perfectly  melted   and   has   boiled.     'Ihen  iu  bebind»  acroaa  the  grain  of  the  wood»  to  pn- 

take  the  composition  off  the  fire,  as  boiling  it  longer  vent  its  warping),  canvas,  card,  or  plaster  of  Flirik 

tlian  necessarv  would  only  harden  the  wax,  and  The  plaster  of  Paris  woold  require  no  other  prepa- 

prevent  its  mixing  so  well  afterwards  with  water,  ration  than  mixing  some  fine  plaster  of  Paris  ia- 

When  the  composition  is  taken  off  the  fire,  and  in  powder  with  cold  water  the  thickneaa  of  acreaa; 

the  glazi'd  earthen  vessel,  it  should  be  beaten  bard,  then  put  it  on  a  looking-glass,  having  first  made  a 

and  whilst  hot  (but  not  boiling)  mix  with  it  by  de-  frame  of  bees-wax  on  the  looking-^ass  the  fma 

grees  a  pint  (wine  measure)  or  sixteen  ounces  more  and  thickness  yoa  would  wish  the  plaster  of  Paris' 

of  cold  spring  water,  then  strain  the  composition,  as  to  be  of,  and  when  dry  take  it  off,  and  there  wilt 

some  dirt  will  boil  out  of  the  gum-mastich,  and  put  be  a  very  smooth  aarnoe  to  paint  upon.    Wood' 

it  into  bottles :  the  composition,  if  properly  mode,  and  canvas  are  beat  covered  with  some  gray  tint 

should   lie  like  a  cream\  and  the  col(>urs  wlien  mixed  with  the  same  compoaition  of  gura-arabie, 

mixed  with  it  as  smooth  as  with  oil.     The  method  gnnHroastkh,  and  wax,  ami  of  the  same  sort  of 

o(  u.sing  it  is  to  mix  with  the  composition,  upon  an  colours  as  before  mentioned,  before  the  design  is 

earthen  palette,  such  colours  in  powder  as  are  used  began,  in  order  to  cover  the  grain  of  the  wood  or 

in  painting  v^iih  oil,  and  such  a  quantity  of  the  the  thre.ids  of  the  canvas.     Paintings  may  also  be 

composition,  to  be  mixed  with  the  colours  as  to  done  in  the  same  manner  with  only  gum-water  and 

render  them  of  the  usual  consistency  of  oil  colours ;  gum-mastich,  prepared  the  same  way  as  tlie  nusticb 

then   |>aint  with   fair  water.    The  colours   when  and  wax;  bat  instead  of  potting  seven  ounces  of 

mixed  with  the  composition  may  be  laid  on  either  mastir.h,  and  when  boilii\g,  adding  five  ovncti  of 

thick  or  thin,  as  may  best  suit  your  subject,  on  wax,  mix  twelve  ounces  of  gum>mastich  w^h  the 

which  account,  this  composition  is  very  advantage-  gum-water,  prepared  as  mentioned  in  the  first  part 

ous,  \«here  any  (larticular  transparency  of  colouring  of  this  receipt:   before  U  is  put  on  the  fire.  Mid 

is  required ;  but  in  roost  cases  it  answers  best,  if  3/vhen  sufficiently  boiled  and  beaten,  and  is  a  fode 

the  colours  be  laid  on  thick,  and  they  require  the  cold,  stir  in  by  degrees  twelve  ounces,  or  three 

same  use  of  the  brush  as  ii   painting  with  body  quarters  of  a  pint  (wine  measure)  of  cold  spftag 

colours,  and  the  same  brubbcs  as  used  in  oil  paint-  water,   and    afterwards    strain    it.     It  wooid  be 

iog.     I'lie  colours,  if  grown  dry,  when  mixed  with  equally  practicable  painting  with  wax  akne,  dii> 

the  composition,  may  be  used  by  putting  a  little  solved   in   guni-v»ater  in    the    following   maaaer* 

fair  water  over  them ;  but  it  is  less  trouble  to  put  Take  twelve  ounces,  or  three  quarters  of  a  pial, 

some  water  when  the  colours  are  observed  to  be  wine  measure,  of  cold  spring  water,  and  four  ouBMi 

growing   dry.     In  painting  with  this  coiiipusition  and  a  half  of  gum-arabic ;  put  them  into  a  ^aied  * 

the  colours  blend  without  diiliculiy  wfirn  wet,  and  earthen  vessel,  and  when  the  gum  is  dissolved, add 

even  when  dry  the  tints  may  easily  be  united  by  eight  ounces  of  white  wax.     Put  the  earthen  void 

means  of  a  brush   and  a  very  small  quantity  of  with  the  gum-water  and  wax  upon  a  slow  fire,  adi 

fair  water.     When   the   painting   is  finished,  put  stir  them  till  the  wax  is  dissolved  and  has  bailed  a 

some  white  wax  into  a  glazed  earthen  vessel  over  few  minutes :  then  take  them  off  the  fire  and  thiw 

a  slow  fire,  and  when  melted,  but  not  boiling,  wiUi  them  into  a  bason,  as  by  remaining  in  the  ||M 
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X  would  r>econio  rMherharcl;         KNCHA'XTINGLY.  arf.  (from  enchnnf.) 

and  wax  till  quite  ctAd.    As  With  the  ibrce  of  ffichantment  (5Ai>/tipfarf). 
pn»|)orii.»ii  of  water,  in  com-         ENCHA'NTMENT.      f.     {enchantement, 

it.T  oi  Ku.u  and  wax.  It  wpuld  Yf.)    I.  Maeiral  charmw  spells;  incantolion 

i.g  thi.  compoMiion  with  the  ^KnoUvs).  s?.  I r resist iblc  influence ;  over-pow- 

H.»,c  lu.r  water.     Should  the  „j,     ^j^jj  ,,^  ^p^  ^^  ^ 

i(lc  u»  to  uccu'^ion  the  mere-         i.'voii  »/K»'r«iJi/oc         /       i.      *  -o  \ 

I  the  hot.!.,  it  will  become  .  l^NCHA'N  FKKsS.  f.  («icA««/mfir,  Fr.) 

shaken  bdurc  used  to  mix  '*  ^,»*'^'^<»V  »  woman  versed  in  magical  arU 

{Iaiif*r).   2,  A  woman  whose  beauty  or  excel- 

Pimriuliity  of  discovering  that  lencien  j^ive  irresistible  influence  {Thomson). 
:h  had  remained  in  a  botile         ToENCHA'SE.  ».  a.i^chasser,  French.) 

in  which  time  it  had  grown  1>  To  infix  ;  to  inclose  in  any  body  so  as  to  be 

folid  a  iiuhst>uK:e  as  wax,  re-  held  f;i>t,  but  not  conceale<f(f >//«?<)•     5'  T*<> 

ike  consistence  and   became  adorn  by  bcine  fixed  npon  it  ( /^rv'^fn).    3.  To 

state  to  mix  with  c«>loun  as  adorn  by  raised  work  (am  Jonsoti). 
ide.  by  putting  a  little  cold        ENCHASING,  Ikchasiko,  orCHASiNO, 

iFermg  it  to  romaui  on  a  short  ti,e  art  of  onrichinR  and  beautifyinc  gold,  silver, 

und  some  ol  ihe  mixture  cou^  ^nd  other  nietal-Work,  by  some  figures  reprc 

•able  water  and  gum-mustich,  ^„^^  ^^^^  j     ,„,/^.^evo.         ^  ^ 

L'cnnen  to  the  Socio  vol  Arts  r?     i_     •        •  .•     j        ■  in  f 

uc  dry,  and  had  mucfi  the  ap-         Enchasing  is  practised  only  on  hoHnw  thm 

ncv  of  horn.    1  found,  on  kt-  works,  as  watch-cases,  cane-heads,  tweeier- 

reinain  ovrr  it,  thu:  it  liecame  ^«?<?»  ^c*     1*  *«  performed  by  punching  or 

I  as  when  the  coro))o»itioii  was  driving  out  the  metal,  to  form  the  figure  fVoni 

within-side,  so  as  to  stand  out  prominent  from 

1  fortification,  the  wall  or  the  plane  or  surface  of  the  metal.    In  order  to 

rounds  a  phice,  sometimes  do  this,  they  provide  a  number  of  fine  steeU 

ns  or  curtains,  either  faced  blocks,  or  puncheons,  of  divers  sizes ;  and  the 

or  stone,  or  only  made  of  design  being  drawn  on  the  surface  of  the  metal, 

e  Im  soinctinies  only  flanked  the\'  apply  the  inside  upon  the  heads  or  top* 

iower>,  which  is  called  Ro-  of  these  Iblocks,   directly  under  the  lines  or 

))arts  of  the  figures ;  then,  with  a  fine  hammer 

An  obsolete  term  in  mcdi-  striking  on  the  metal,  sustained  by  the  block, 

rnis  siipposi.>d  to  have  l>een  the  metal  yields,  and  the  block  makes  an  in- 

lin,  cuuiiing  great  |).'iin  and  denture,  or  cavity,  on  the  inside,  cones|Kmd« 

kl  wriiers  state  these  worms  ing  to  wliich  there  is  a  promiiKnce  on  the  otit- 

>een  ver)*  rdre,  bu(  to  have  side,  which  is  to  stind  for  that  part  of  the 

di>earL'>,  and  to  h:i\e  ]iro-  figure. 

vcn*.  U|H)n  tluf  dissection  Thus  the  workman  proceeds  to  chase  ami 
this  fc'vcr,  a  little,  short,  refl  finiMh  all  the  parts  by  successive  application  oi' 
d  to  have  been  found  in  the  the  block  and  hammer  to  the  several  part«  of 
iiscy  wine,  wherein  horse-  the  design;  and  it  is  stir  prising  to  consiucr  with 
»f)iled,  could  only  diMrov.  what  beautv  and  justness,  by  this  simple  piece 
afterwards  tried  on  the  sick,  of  mechani>m,  the  artists  in  this  kind  will  re- 
re  tokl  it  curt^.  present  foliaj^-s,  grotesques^  animals,  historien, 
have  al.">o  we  are  told  l)een  &c 

ning,  and  the  (xitient  cured.         ENCHF/ASON.  f.  {enchesony  old  law  Fr.) 

merate  in  the  nose,  ears,  and  C'anse  ;  r)Ccasion  {Spenser). 
ed  encephali.     Tlic  whole         1*)\C'HELIS.     In  xoology,  a  gentis  of  the 

tly  esjikKle*!.  clas:*  vermes,  order  infusoria.    \Vorin  invi^ihie 

N',   (iHrrpkalori,   lyyi^aXsv ;  Co  the   naked  eye,   very  simple,    ry-hndrical. 

9>*;,  the  head.)     Mncepha-  Fifteen  sjxrcies ;'  generally  found  in  stagnant 

Ut5  I  he  c<  rel>ruin  only  \s  ^o  water,  putrid  water,  or  that  has  been  kept  se- 

•s  cxple^!J  by  this  term  the  veral  days,  and  in  marshes :  yet  two  or  three 

he  cranium.  in  dunirhills;  and  one,  e.  fusus,  in  pure  water, 

.  V,  rt.  {eschauffer,  French.)  with  a  cylindrical  body,  narrow  and  truncate 

ritjte;    to  provoke   {Shak-  at  both  extremities,  slow  in  motion,  with  a 

hmgitndinal    blijjhily-curved    inttrstine,    filled 

.  r.  a.  {rnehainer,  French.)  with  a  Muish  fluid  and  blacki«^h  molecules. 
1  ch.nn  ;  to  hold  in  chains;         ENCilOlUC  EHCHORiou9.(»yx*'r-"f»froni 

1  bondago  {l>rydeny  2.  To  '?,  in,  and  x-'fOo  ^  place.)    Endemic:  peculiar 
')nc;»ttnate  [Ilotcei).  to  a  country. 

\  V.  a.  {enchanter,  Fr.)  1.         yV,ENCl'RCLE.r.  w.  (fromrirc/*'.)  Tosur- 

any  thing  by  songs  of  sor-  round ;  to  environ  ;  to  enclose  in  a  ring  (Pope). 

2  1  o  subdue  by  charms  or        ENC^I'RCLET.  f .  (from  circle.)    A  circle  ; 
To  delight  in  a  )iigli  degree     a  ring  {Sidney). 

ENl'LlTlCA,  of  .yicXiH*,  I  incline,  in  th« 

I.  5.  icnchanfeur,  Freoch.)     Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  certain  particles, 
ceief  (D.  (tfPift^l.  united  lo  cloeely  to  ihe  pitceding  wcwd,  ihai 
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(hey  only  seem  to  form  one  word ;  nhilc  the  To  ENCOURAGE,  v,  a.  (enctmnffr,  Fr.) 

v.'ord  which  sustains  thein  generally  Hkewise  1«  To  animate  ;  to  incite  to  any  thing  (Pia/.)« 

hear  the  accent  that  goicrns  them»  especially  2.  To  give  courage  to ;   to  support  the  spirits; 

wht-n  the  enclhic  is  a  monosyllable ;  as  in  do-  to  embolden  {K,  Charles).    3.  To  raise  oonii- 

miniisque,  xuptom.  dence ;  to  make  confident  (Locke). 

There  are  three  enclitic  particles  in  the  La-  ENCO'URAGEMENT.  f.  (from  «icwi- 
tin,  viz.  que,  ne,  aqd  ve;  but  in  the  Greek  rage.)  1.  Incitement  to  any  action  or  practice- 
many,  skSTw,ftWf  fi9t,  fit,  an,  cfi,  at,  vws,  wn,  t«,  2.  Increase  of  confidence  {Philips).  3.  Favour; 
y*t  tn/^h  "/*h  ^or«,  and  others.  countenance  ;  support  {Otwai^). 

To  ENCLOSE,  r.  a.  (enc/o*.  French.)     I.  ENXOU'RAGER.    s.    (from    enamro^,) 

To  part  from  thini^  or  grounds  common  by  a  One  that  supplies  incitements  to  any  thing;  t 

fence  {Hay.),    2.  To  environ  ;  to  encircle  ;  to  favourer  {Dry den). 

surround ;  to  encompass ;  to  include  {Pope).  £NCRA'NIU>I.  {tynpattn;  from  •»,  withio, 

ENCLO'SER.  1.  (from  enclose.)    1.  (^ne  and  Kpanw,  the  scull.)    The  cerebellum:  the 

that  encloses  or  separates  common  fields  into  whole  contents  of  the  scull, 

several  distinct  properties  {Herbert).    2.  Any  ENCRATITES,    or    Comtihektes,  in 

thiuK  in  which  another  is  enclosed.  church- historv»  a  sect  of  Christians  who  ap- 

ENCLXySURE.  t.  (from  enclose.)    1.  The  peared  towards  the  end  of  the  second  centmj, 

act  of  enclosing  dr  environing  any  thing  {fFiU  and  gloried  in  abstaining  from  marriage  sod 

kins),    2  The  separation  of  connnon  grounds  the  use  of  wine. 

into  distinct  possessions  (f/oyt0«r(/)*    3.  The  ENCRINITE.  Encrikus.  In  oiyctologf. 

appropriation  of  things  common (7ay^).    4.  See  Helmintholithus. 

State  of  being  shut  up  in  any  place  (Bttriiei).  To  ENCROACH,  v.  a.  {accrocher,  from 

5.  The  space  enclosed  {Addison).  6.  Several;  croc,  a  hook,  French.)    1.  To  make  invasom 

ground  enclosed;  ground  separated  from  the  upon  the  right  of  s^nother ;  to  put  a  hookioM 

common  {South).  another  man*s  possessions  to  draw  them  aw^ 

ENCLYSMA.  {tYxKuf/M;     from    t^    and  {Spinser).    2.  To  advance  gradually  and  bf 

mXu^,  to  cleanse  out.)    A  clyster.  stealth  upon  that  to  which  one  has  no  lig^ 

.    ENCO'MIAST.  s.  {tynw/uaiffrttf,)  A  panegy-  {Herbert). 

rist:  a  proclaimer  of  praise:  a  praiser  (ZiOc4:e).  7<>  Encro'ach.  v.  n.     I.  To  creep  on  gia* 

ENCOMIA'SriCAL.  Encomiastic,  a.  dually  without  right  {Hooker).    2.  To  pM 

(cyxof/uiatfTixo;.)    Panegyrical ;  laudatory ;  con-  bounds  {MiUon). 

taininz  prais^ ;  bestowing  praise.  ENCRO'ACHER.  s.  (from  encroach.)   1» 

ENCCyMlUM.  s.  (•yxoYuof.)    Panegyrick;  One  who  seizes  the  possession  of  another  bf 

praise  ;  elogy  {Gov.  of  the  Tongue).  gradual  and   silent  means  {Swift).    8.  Out 

To  ENCO'MPASS.  v.  a.  (from  compass.)  who  makes  slow  and  gradual  advances  beyooi 

1.  To  enclose;   to"  encircle  {Shahpeare).    2.  his  rights  (C/flWs^a). 

To  shut  in ;  to  surround  ;   to  environ  {Shak-  ENCRO'ACHMENT.  s.  (from  encroach.) 

spearc).  3.  To  go  round  any  place.  1.   An  unlawful  gathering  in  upon  aoodM 

ENCO^MPASSMENT.    •.(from    encom'-  imn  {Cowell.  Miilon).    2.  Advance  into  d« 

pass.)    Circumlocution;    remote  tendency  of  territories  or  rights  of  another  (ildicKjon). 

uilk.  To  ENCU'MBER.  v.  a.  {enc^bre,  Fr.) 

ENCO'RE.  ad.  (Fr.)    Again  j    once  more  1 .  To  clog ;  to  load  ;  to  impede  {Hooker).  t» 

{Pope).  To  entangle;  to  embarrass  (/>fyd(eii).    3.  Tt 

ENCO'UNTER.  s.{enconlre,  French.)    1.  load  with  debts. 

Duel;    single  fight;    conflict  {Dryden).     2.  ENCU'MBRANCE.  s.  (from  encirwW 

Battle;   6ght  in  which  enemies  rush  against  I.Clog;  load;  impediment  (7Vnip/!e).  t.  £x* 

each  other  {Milton).  3.  Eager  and  warm  con-  crescence  ;     useless    addition    (7*AojHfo<i)*   ^ 

vcrsation,  either  of  love  or  anger  {Shakspeare).  Burden  upon  an  estate  {Ayliffe). 

4.  Accidental  congress;  sudden  meeting  (Pope).  ENCY^CLICAL.  a.  (tyxuxXiOf.)    Circobr; 

5.  Unexpected  address  {Shakspeare).  0.  Casual  sent  round  through  a  large  region  {StilHn§.)' 
incident;  occasion  (Pope).  ENCYCLOPSlDiA,  a  term  nearfysfBD' 

To  Enco'unter.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)   1.  nymous  with  cyclopaedia^  but  adopted  m  pio* 

To  meet  face  to  face ;   to  front  {Shakspeare).  ference  to  it  by  most  editors  of  general  So* 

2.  To  .meet  in  a  hostile  manner;  to  rush  tionaries.  According  to  the  late  learned  poa? 
against  in  conflict  {Knolles).  3.  To  meet  with  ter,  Mr.  Bowyer,  the  preposition  e«  makes  Ae 
reciprocal  kindness  (iSVia^'jrpeare).  4.  To  attack;  meaning  of  tne  wont  more  precise.  For^ 
to  meet  in  the  front  {Tillotson).  5.  To  oppose;  clopaidia  may  denote  the  instruction  of  a  co» 
to  oppugn  {Hale).  6.  To  meet  by  accident  cle,  and  to  make  the  sense  complete  must  iffl|i|| 
{Shakspeare).  the  expression  in  the  form  j  i.e.   *•  knowM^ 

To  Enco'unter.  v.  n.     1.  To  rush  toge-  in  the  form  of  a  circle."    Whereas  in  i*«||^ 

ther  in  a  hostile  manner  ;  to  conflict  {Shak-  clopofdia,  the  preposition  determines  the  MM 

spearc).    2.  To  engage  ;  to  fight  {Knolles).  3.  to  be  from  the  dative  of  cyclus^  instrodial 

To  meet  face  to  face.    4.  To  come  together  by  iv  a  circle.     And  Vossius,  in  his  book,  Dl 

chance.  vitiis  sermonis,  has  observed,  that  cychftfUt 

ENCOTJNTERER.  5.  (from  encounter.)  is  used  by  some  authors,  but  encyUpmdk  lq| 

1 .  Opponent ;  antagonist ;  enemy  {More).  2.  the  best. 

#ne  ttia^t  loves  to  accost  othei:^  {Shakspeare).  Tho  following  concise  hut  intccoting  hii 


ENCYCLOPiEDIA. 

lory  of  general  dictionaries  we  extract  from  a  to  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  him.  It 
contemporary  periodical  publication.  it  indeed  truly  extraonlinary,  that  Dr.  Harris's 
A  dictionary,  in  its  onsinal  sense,  is  a  col-  name  does  not  occur  cither  in  H»yle,  in  the 
lection  of  wonts  arranzrd  alphabetically,  to  as-  Geucnd  Dictionary,  in  the  Biof^raphia  Bri« 
ttst  the  researches  of  those  who  arc  studyin;;  a  taiinica,  nor  even  in  the  Mathematical  and 
new  language,  or  to  explain  the  mythology,  PhiloM)phical  Dictionary  of  Hutton ;  though 
cufltoms,  geography,  and  biography,  of  those  he  was  much  too  far  removed  from  the  authors 
to  whom  that  language  is  common.  This  is  of  the  two  lant  puhlicuians,  to  leave  anv  room 
all  that  was  aimed  at  by  Hesychius  and  by  Sui-  for  the  operation  of  jeiilousy.  I'o  the  fifth  edi« 
das,  in  their  respective  lexicons ;  the  former  of  lion  of  Harris's  Lexicon,  in  173^.  a  supple- 
which  was  composed  about  the  end  probably  mcnt  was  added:  the  aim  of  its  compilers  was 
of  tlie  fourth  century,  and  first  prmted  at  rather  to  supply  the  omis^ion^  in  other  branches 
Venice  in  1 6 1 4 ;  the  latter,  it  is  commonly  sup-  of  science  than  in  mathematics  and  philosophy, 
posed,  was  written  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  which  had  made,  however,  an  immense  pro- 
was  printed  at  Milan,  as  early  as  14^9.  In  gress  from  1704  to  that  time. 
1 573*  a  dictionary  of  science  appeared  under  Various  Dictionaries  were  published  be« 
this  title,  At^iirty,  seu  Dictionarmm  mathema*  tween  Harris's  Lexicon,  and  the  Cyclopaedia 
ticorum,  in  quo definitioncs et  divisioiies con-  of  Chambers:  such,  for  example,  as  the 
tinentur  scientiarum  mathematicanmi  arith-  Great  Dictionary  of  the  French  academy,  the 
meticae,  &c.  M.  Conrado  Dasypodio,  authore :  Dictionary  of  the  Jesuits  of  Trevoux,  the 
a  very  remarkable  book  for  the  time  in  which  Chemical  l^ctionary  of  Johnson,  the  Medical 
it  was  published,  and  of  which  a  new  edition  ones  of  Bbnchard,  and  Castellus,  the  Ma* 
appeared  at  Strasbur^  in  1579.  1*^^  ^^^^  ^^  thematical  Dictionaries  of  Stone  and  Wolfius, 
pliaoi  compiled  dictionaries  of  words  only;  a  the  Sea  Dictionary  of  Mainwaring,  the  Dio- 
claas  of  publications  which  naturally  abound-  tionary  of  the  Bible  by  Calniet,  the  Ixxicon 
ed,  soon  after  the  revival  of  letters,  and  espe»  Philosophicum  of  Chauvin,  the  Lexicon  of  J, 
cbliy  in  the  1 6th  century.  The  Medical  Die-  Burkard  Menkens,  published  at  Leipsic  in 
tionary  of  H.  Stephanus  is  confined  to  the  ex-  1715,  Jablonski's  Lexicon,  in  I721»  and  Col- 
planation  of  the  language  of  Hippocrates  and  lier's  Great  Historical  Dictionary,  begun  in 
Galen.  Cooper's  Latin  Thesaurus  w*as  pub-  l6()4,  and  finished  in  1727*  Chauvin's  Lex- 
lished  in  1537.  The  first  work  we  have  seen  icon  is,  indeed,  a  work  of  importance.  It 
under  the  title  of  Encyclopaedia,  is  J.  H.  Al-  contains  some  very  correct  diagrams,  and  a 
stedii  Encyclopaedia,  which  was  published  in  good  illustration  of  philosophy,  so  f.ir  as  tha 
l632,  in  8  vols,  folio :  an  elaborate  perform-  ancients  were  acquainted  with  it.  The  view 
ance,  which  was  followed  in  1 657,  by  Erhardi  of  the  mathematical  science  of  the  ancients, 
Weigelii  Idea  Encyclopaedia!  Matnematico-  which  it  exhibits,  is  very  interesting.  It  is 
philosophicae,  a  work  not  superlatively  inter-  sadly  contaminated  with  the  jargon  of  the 
Citing,  even  for  that  period.  Hoffman,  whose  schools  ;  and  those  |)arts  of  it,  which  are  in 
Lexicon  Universale  Historicum  Sacrum  et  this  respect  objeotionable,  have  been  tran- 
Profi&num,  was  published  in  four  folio  vo-  scrtlied  by  later  writers  with  a  most  disgraceful 
lumcs,  at  Basle,  in  l677«  chiefly  expanded  the  senility. 

geography,  mythology,  and  ancient  history  of       The  first  edition  of  Chambers's  Cyclopaedia 

the  Jews,  Greeks,  aii3  Romans,  from  the  Ijic-  made  its  appearance  in  folio,  in  17^-     Such 

tionary  of  Lloyd,  published  in  1 659.     We  was  the  excellence  of  its  plan  and  the  general 

need  not  dwell  on  the  Lexicon  of  Pitiscus,  of  correctness  of  its  execution,  that  the  public 

Du  Cange  and  C/harjxyitier,  of  d*IIerbek>t,  nor  demand  occasioned  a  second  edition  to  be  pub- 

upon  the  Dictionnaire  Mathematique  of  Oza-  lished  in  1/38,  a  third  in  1739f  a  fourth  in 

nam,  nor  the  Thesaurus  of  H ickes.    The  next  1 74 1 ,  and  a  fifth  in  1 746.    This  unprecedent- 

important  step  was  made  by  Dr.  Harris,  in  his  ed  success  induced  the  proprietors  to  engage 

Licxicum  Technicum,  published,  the  first  vo-  Mr.  G.  L.  Scott  and  Dr.  Hill  to  prepare  a 

hime  in  T704,  the  second  in  1710.    This  is  Supplement  to  the  sixth  edition,  which  was 

the  earliest  English  work,  which  assumes  to  accordingly  published  in  two  Additional  vo- 

good  purpose  the  systematic  form  of  a  General  lumet.    xhe  seventh  edition,  completed  in 

Dictionary,  and  attempts  to  allot  to  each  ar-  1786,  in  four  thick  fo^io  volumes,  removed  the 

tide  its  comparative  portion  in  the  scale  of  disadvantageof  the  double  alphabets,  by  incor- 

haman  knowledge.     It  is,  altogether,  a  very  porating  them  into  one.    The  editor  of  this 

Taluable  performance ;  and  may  even  now  he  edition  was  Dr.  Abraham  Rees,  a  gentleman 

advantageously  consuhed,  on  various  topics  evgy  way  qualified  for  the  task  he  had  under- 

which  have  been  neglected  by  later  lexicogra-  taken,  and  who,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr. 

phers.    The  author  possessed  very  considerable  Price,  and  other  eminent  men,  rendered  this 

general  knowledge  ;  but  his  attainments  as  a  work  by  far  the  most  useful  of  the  kind  which 

mathematician   and   philosopher  were   most  had  been  published,  the  pride  of  booksellers, 

conspicuous.     His  judicious  labours  much  fa-  and  an  honour  to  thie  literature  and  science  of 

cilitated  the  progress  of  all  who  followed  in  this  country.    We  must  not  omit  to  mention, 

the  same  department,  for  the  next  half  cen-  that  Mr.  Chambers  himself  was  much  more 

tury;  though,  with  a  mean  reserve  of  which  than  a  mere  compiler:   he  was  a  man  iif 

inott  of  them  are  guilty,  they  seldom  venture  very  considerable  erudition,  of  correct  tasie, 

CC« 
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We  c 


.laA  of  vigoinui  iiilellect. 
prthix  to  hii  Dictionary 
EpccilDCna  of  sound   rcasonir 
hcuivc  thinking  which  havi 
in  anf  lan^age- 

Fromthis  (icriod.ilictuinaneailevoicd  loaiU 
and  Kiencea,  as  well  as  grncral  iticlioiiaii», 
ccnuprising  tlie  whole  circle  of  arts  and  sci- 
erMm,  have  iiicrcoieil   very  rapidly  both 


siller  the     tion  oT  the  Encyclopedic,  by  Didenl,  Ik.  in 

ihe  fin«t    3i)  volnmei,  in  i;68— I7T9{  and  the  Hncjcl> 

compre-     peclie   Methodiquc,   bv   D*Alei»bm,  Buawt. 

u|i]Kared    Cor^doreet,  Lalnnde,  ice.  which  rvitiatnc^ 

In  l7S&,anil  confiits  of  separate  alpbabruat 

dictionaries  for  till  respcciiic  arts  and  *ci«nca> 

Uf  the  two  bit  and  most  celebraied  of  thta 

works,  it  ii  almost  unnecesaary  for  u>  19  lay, 

that  their  »ulhon  made  llicm  the  Tchtelt*  of 


uC" 


uuinlicr  and  hnporlance.     Though  we  shall  artfol,  insidious  atlacka  upon  ro*eslni  irUriao, 

not  altunpt  to  embody  the  shaduivs  of  a  ahade,  and  established  Eovernmenl*-    But,  alas  1  unc 

er  to  swell  thia  account  into  a  catalogue,  ^et  aeneroui  and  emighlcned  philaiiihropiaca,  wht 

we  cannot  Ebrbear  mentioning  the  Medical  laboured  so  diligently  for  the  perfection  of  the 

lUcttonariea  of  Motherby,   Quincy,  Jan>e>i  human  tpecies  by  trying  t"    '-  "' — 

Turtun,  and  the  Edinburgh  Dictionarv  ;  the  that  they  nrre  not  superior. 

Chemical  DLclionarica  of  Macquer,  F^idiol-  nalurr,  or  ultimate  destitif, 

too,  aiid  tlie  Aikiio;  the  Dictionnriei  of  Gu>-  were  persecuted  I 

•einc  and  Haachci,  on  Nnmismaiology ;  those  of  the  fraternity.  , 

of  Milkr.  Martyn,  and  Dickson,  on  Garden-  "Sk  traser*  one  muliilude  iocvilablc  d'ulkt 

■ng;  thotieofBiu'n,  Cunningham,  and  Jacob,  iniigniticans,  fairc  pawcr  qnclqucs  tfaita  ud 

ainceeditedbyTnmlint.nn  Ijiw;  the  Marine  aux  pro^t^i  de  la  ruiaoo,  ([Ut  HT.utnl  bdl 

Dictionaries  of  Chapman  and  Falconer;  the  ineniedim^l^s  iwrlcs  eaprita  pr^pai^paatl 
Builder's  Magaiinc,  and  Felibicn's  Dictionary     saisir,  el  qui  cchapperaierit  aus  tegpjd*  it  k 


fut  paa   r^Uifc^ 
I,  pour  la  d^fimte  de  hw  caipiT*.  )■ 
yeuK  beaiicoup  ptus  persons  qu'i 


lui  ponrr- 


oF  Architecture;  Jombcii' 
rEngwiieur  el  de  I'Artilleur,  and  Jamei's  Mi- 
Ihaty  Dictionary ;  Pilkinglons  Dictionaty  of 
BiinteniMorUmer'sandl'oBtlethwnitc'iDic- 
tioOariesofTradc  and  Commerce  I  Kouhcou's, 
Hoylc'i,  and  Uuaby's  DiciniUTiea  of  Music  ; 
the  Muthcmalicaf  and  Philosotihical  Dio- 
lionary  of  Dr.  Hallon,  and  the  Dictionnaire 
de  fhyMque  of  M.  Libes.     The  diligence  ex-  ^ 

crted  oj  the  authonof  theieand  a  few  olhcr  L'  Emeign'), 
dictionaries  appropriated  to  separate  branchra  We  must  now  glance  rapidly  at  the  laboo* 
vficience.SDdbytheeditQnolencyclorHeiliaa,  of  British  encyclopsdisls  lince  the  time  of 
bai  operated  reciprocally  to  imptove  bolh  I  and  Chambers:  paving  over  the  prndiictioM  iT 
hcooe  it  has  happeneil,  lliat  many  both  of  Owen,  Proctor,  Cattieaa,  Hall.  Howanl,  airi 
particular  and  genera!  dictionaries,  published  Kendal,  with  a  mere  notice  of  their 
■■■''■'"'"-  '  tlyi 


:r  le  coup  que  la  phitnsHphlcalbft 
La  pcrsecutioncomuKTii^adesltn 

iiitre  les  philosophet,  i|ui  K9iirc'nt  te  turn 
'ElicyclopedistcB ;  et  la  pers^ciitioti  cooiftt 
II  un  tuccfe,  quarid  eJlc  a  trou^^  iin  aen 
lesigner  scs   vietimes."     (/.uitm  ttr 


n  knowledge 


di^'i'i^ated,"*! 


The  labours  oT  the  cunlifMntal  encyclopa;- 
disu,  during  ibis  period,  have  been  loo  import- 
ant to  be  omitted  in  this  survey.  Auion^  llie 
woriL*  of  llie  Germans,  we  may  suecilV  liie 
Unii'ctsal  Lexicon  of  Ludwig,  piiuliiilml  in 
1732— l7o«,  in  fM  volumes;  the  (Kkonoiuis- 
(Aie  Encyckniailie,  by  Kruniiz,  in  1773  :  ihe 
Encydoi^ilia  der  Histnriseh^n,  Pliiliisupliia- 
cen,  unu  Malhemaliichen  WissencIuifUr.  by 
Basch,  in  !77S,  and  175)5  ;  Kluj^el's  Hjxnclii- 
ptdie,  in  1782  ami  178.1;  and  t!ie  Kncycfopa- 
dic  atlcr  Muthcmatbchen  Wissenschafieii,  ib- 
i«T  Geschichte  und  Litleratur,  liy  RoKutliak, 
in  ITfiO.  Toihesemaybeadiied,  thcSv  "  ' 
"      ■-  hlisW   at  Sir>cklioli 

■oBibhothocauniversaledcllaii 

coontzioni.  published  at  Naples  in  1788.  was  abo, 

Our  neighbours  the  French,  also,  have  the  the  carii 
rticlioiuiairc  unlvcrsel  de  Matliematiques  et  de  tion  of  ii 
niytique,  by  M.  Sav^ricn,  in  1753;  llie  En-  the  usual 
eyclopedie,  ou  Kctionoaiic  laisooQ^  (let  Sci*  ~ 

cncc*,  dcs  Aria,  el  Act  Metiers,  hy  Diderot, 
IVAlembert.  8cc.  in  1751—1757;  the  Dic- 
tionnaire Porlaiif,  in  llliv;  the  Dictionnaire 
lie  Phyiique  Portaiif,  iu  1703;  the  ucw  t^- 


.ly  one  of  which  tllat  i 
desiraui  to  fbr^t  la  Owen.  We  niii^t  ho«- 
e%'er  mention,  with  commendalinn.  the  I>ii> 
tionarv  of  Arts  and  Sciences  published  ■• 
17fti,'bv  Ciowder.  in  3  \nU.  4to.  TheediHn 
were,  I'd'V.  J.  Siolt,  'I'rinily  Colleae,  Cam- 
biidEe;  Mr.  Cliarlej  Grn  n,  of  the  rovalob. 
sanatory,  (ircenwich;  Mr.  James  Meader: 
;md  t'aloncr,  liie  unfortunate  au^bur  of  the 


Tlii 


e,pec 


Mble 


1^  be  added,  the  Swedish     infei 
GiorwellTi"  1785  ;  and  the  Ei 


nn-clnpxdia,   puhlisl 


l»jlh  as  I 
;  the  platen  are  well  executed  ;  and  llMse. 
■  "  'hichlhes!^;iisof  the  zoiiiacare 

iupcrior  ti)  any  we  luvc  seta  IB 
Dietiimin'. 

t  just  mentioned,  however,  a  fm 

.'hniMbfn,  who  baa  hitherto  liad  DO 

l>y     such  foriuiri^iblc  rival  in  Britain  as  the  Ean- 

lupndia  BriiannicH.  pubb^heri  at  FJlinbarao, 

irsiweb(lie\-eiu  17t)H.  in  10  vols.  4m-    Tim 

fa.-  as  wf  have  been  able  10  tors, 

work  that  attempted  the  inn<a» 

rjxiralina;  system*  or  trrait*^  wilk 

tietrs  in'  llie  at^h^xbetical  an-ana^ 

The  third  edition  ol  thiscncvcluftf^ 

superintended   by  Dr.  Gleig,  was  bniabed  ii 

1800;  the  whole,  including  3  SuppkoKitf  al 

S  Tola.,  being  coinpriaed  in  twenty  qaunai^ 

Ituocs.     It  contains,  beaite  the  gcocial  ■»■ 


END  END 

Itritrtata^  in  Chftiiiber8*t  Dtctionary,  the  dd-  sion  of  debate  or  ddibei^ion  {Skak^eare).  Si 
^itional  sub^^ecU  of  biography,  history,  and  Death ;  fate ;  deccaie  {liwicommon),  9.  Cee- 
gsoKraphy.  It  is  a  publication,  in  many  re-  sation  ;  period  {Matthew),  10.  Limit;  tcrmi- 
>pecti>  of  consi<)erable  excellence.  It  com-  nation  {Nahum),  11.  Abolition;  total  loss 
nwoly  expbios  the  principles  and  practices  in  {Locke).  1'2.  Cause  of  death  ;  destroyer  {Shak» 
the  mious  sciences  and  arts  with  great  per-  speare).  13.  Consequence ;  conclusive  event 
sfiicoity  and  correctness.  Its  theology  is  gene-  {Shaksfteare),  14.  hragment;  broken  piece 
nul7iound;  and  its  politics  appurently  tlie  re-  ISkakspcare).  16.  Purpose;  intention  (C^ 
wit  of  honest  conviction,  though  oUen  deli-  rendon),  16.  Thing  intended ;  final  design 
▼ered  in  the  intemperate  tone  which  marked  {Suckling).  1 7.  On  End.  Upright;  erect! 
■MMt  political  disquisitions  ten  years  ago.  Many  as,  his  hair  stands  on  end. 
of  the  treatises  it  contains  were  drawn  up  by  To  End.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  1.  To  ter- 
ttne  of  the  most  eminent  Switch  professors ;  minate ;  to  conclude ;  to  finish.  2.  To  de- 
tiMiN  especially  which  were  written  by  the  stroy ;  to  put  to  death  {Shakspeari^. 
lile  Or.  Robison,  though  com|)Osed  in  the  de-  To  End.  v.  n,  1.  To  come  to  an  end ;  to 
wltoiy  Banner  which  characterises  all  the  be  finished  (/'air/kr).  «.  To  terminate;  to  con- 
productions  of  that  distinguished  philosopher,  elude  {Taylor).  3.  To  cease ;  to  fail  {L9cke). 
stamp  a  particular  value  upon  the  work  in  EirD-iricKEDy  in  botany.  See  Emahgi- 
which  they  are  found,  and  render  it  decidedly  wate. 

wperior  in  all  points  connected  wiih  the  phy-  To  END.\'MAGE.  v.  fi.  (from  damsge.) 

■ttl  sciences  to  any  other  encyclopaedia  yet  To  mischief;  to  prejudice;  to  harm  (jSo»/A). 

puhlished  in  Britain.     We  are  sorry  to  add,  To  ENDA'NGER.  v.  a.  (from  danger.)  1. 

thilthe  style  of  the  engravings,  which  is  truly  To  put  into  hazard  ;  to  bring  into  peril  {Til.). 

execrable,  puts  it  completely  out  of  our  power  «.  To  incur  the  danger  of;  to  hazard  {Bacon). 

tosijrthat  this  dictionary  is  elegant  as  well  as  To  ENOE'All.  v.  «.  (from  dear.)  To  make 

'ttfmL  dear;  to  make  bekned (fToAe). 

.  The  English  Encyclopaedia  was  completed  ENDEARMENT,  f.  (from  endear.)     1. 

in  10  vols.  4to.  in  1803.     The  names  of  its  The  cause  of  love ;  means  bywhich  any  thing 

cimdoctofs  are  not  mentioned ;    but  they  are  is  endeared  {Thomson).    2.  The  slate  of  being 

(omnonly  understood  to  have  been  1>.  Aikiu  endeared ;  the  state  of  being  loved  {Southy 

Jri  Mr.Houlston.     Its  general  plan  is  much  ENDEAVOUR,  t.  {devoir,  endevoir.  It.) 

ut  that  of  the  Encyclopaedia  BrKannica ;  but  Labour  directed  to  some  certain  end  {TiH). 

ito  execution  ho  where  superior,  except  in  the  Eni^avodr  strait,  a  strait  of  the  S.  P»- 

o«ravii^  and  the  departments  of  biography  cific  Ocean,  which  separates  New  Guinea  from 

^  9«>g^*>y«    The  readers  of  this  publica-  New  Holkuul. 

^m,  however,  will  not  be  disgusted  with  tcdi-  To  Ende'avour.  v.  ».  (from  the  noun.)  To 

out  descriptions  of  obscure  lowns  and  villages,  labour  to  a  certain  purpose  {Pope.) 

with  Diiniue  histories  of  (abiUous  heroes  and  To  EMDb'AVOUR.  v.  a.  To  attempt;  toe«ay 

«niHiic3,  or  with  tiresome  and  uninteresting  {Milton). 

wopaphy.    The  plates  possess  a  striking  au-  ENDE'AVOURER.  t.  (from  endeatimr.) 

99wnty  over  those  of  any  preceding  encyclo-  One  who  labours  to  a  certain  end  {Rifmer). 

Nia.    (Eckciic  Review).  HNDETJAGON.   s.   (•»«•*«>«>'.)    A    plain 

,  Such  is  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  figure  of  eleven  sides  and  angles. 

"» this  country,  and  so  prevalent  is  the  desire  'ENI>EM1C.  {cndemicus,  o8ij/t*'»««f ;  from  •», 

to  possess  a  library  in  one  work,  that  beside  in,  and  Sijuof,  pco|jle.)  A  disease  so  termed  that 

^(jeneral  Dictionaries  just  finialied,  no  less  is  peculiar  to  a  certain  class  of  persons,  or 

^jux  others  are  now  in  course  of  publica-  country :  thus  struma  is  endemial  to  the  inha- 

^iMM».  IW  Encyclopadia  Ijondinensis,  a  bitants  of  Derbyshire  and  the  Alps;  scurvy  to 

ip,.^!!.: c  .u^  t 1 J-     r.    ..       .  ^   .             ,•         t-.^      ,          Jonicaisonly 


.,    ,                             , denizen.)  To 

Jtlopwiia  Britannica,  and   Dr.  Rees's   New  make  (me ;  to  enfranchise  {Camden). 

^ckip«dia.     Of   the  comparative  merits  of  7'oENl>rCT..  To  EnDifTii.  v.  a.  {endiier, 

*'*ese  works  it  would  not  become  us  to  speak  :  French.)     1 .  To  charge  any  man  by  a  written 

*«  aie  not  writing  as  reviewers  bat  as  hbto-  accusation  before  a  court  of  justice :  as  he  woe 

**g*;  endited/or/f/ony.     2.  To  draw  op;  to  com- 

.  lilNCY'STED.  a.  {^vm:.)  Enclosed  in  a  ve-  pose ;  to  write  {Gay). 

^'f  ©r  beg  {Sharp).  To  Endi'tb.  v,  n.  To  compose  {fFailer). 

iiND.  f.  (eni>,  Saxon.)     1.  The  extremity  ENDI'CTMENT.  Endi'tbmekt.  /.(from 

7y  the  length  of  any  thing  materially  extended  endite)     A  bill  or  declaration  made  in  form 

^yocke).    2.  Extreniity  or  last  part  in  general  of  law,  for  the  benefii  of  the  commonwealth 

J^^ke),   3.  The  last  i)articlc  of  any  assignable  {Ilooktr). 

'IJration  {Donne).     4.  The  conclusion  or  ces-  ENDIVE,  or  Endivia,  in  botany.    Se9 

r*JUm  of  any  action  {Genesis).     5.   Ultimate  Cichordm.  • 

•  Cj*!    ^"^.  ^®*"*  {Psalms).    6.  The  point  E'NDLESS.  a.  {horn  end.)     1.  Having  no 

S^md  whick  no  progression  can  be  made  end ;  being  without  eonclusion  oc  tetvMiaiAovv, 

^"^Molms.)    7«  Final  deterouBBtion ;    condo-  {Pffpey.    2.    lu&alle  Va  \<MDiJ|^toi^\na)L  omax 
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{Tillotson).    3.    Infinite   in    duration ;    per-  ENDYMION,  in  fabuknis  histoiy,  a  ^cp* 

petual    {Hooker).    4.    Incessant  3    continual  herd,  son  of  iEthlius  and  Cal)rce.    It  is  said 

(Pope),  that  he  required  of  Jupiter  to  grant  to  him  to 

Endless  rolls  and  screw.    See  the  sub-  be  always  young,  and  to  sleep  as  much  as  he 

stantives.  would  ;  wjjencc  caoie  the  proverb  of  Endvmi- 

E'NDLESSLY.  ad»  (from  endless.)    1.  In-  onis  somnum  dormire,  to  express  a  long  sleep, 

eessantly;  perpetually  {Decay  of  Piety),     2.  Diana  saw  him  naked  as  he  slept  on  mount 

"Without  termination  of  lens^th.  Latmos;  and  was  so  struck  with  his  beaalyi 

E'NOLPZSSNESS.  s.   (from   endless.)     1.  that  she  came  down  frRm  heaven  everjr  night  to 

Extension  witliout  limit.    2.  Perpetuity ;  end-  enioy  his  company.    Endymion  married  Chro- 

less  duration.    3.  The  quality  of  being  round  mia  daughter  of  I  tonus ;  by  whom  he  had  three 

"without  an  end  {Donnf),  sons,  Papon,  Epcus,  and  ^olus,  and  a  dau^ter 

ENDLONG,  ad.  (end  and  long.)     In  a  called   Eur>dicc.    The  fable  of  Endymion's 

straight  line  (Dry den) j  amours  with  Diana,  or  the  moon,  arose  from 

E^NDMOST.  rt  {endam\mosi.)  Remotest;  his  knowledge  of  astronomy;   whence  as  he 

furthest ;  at  the  further  end.  passed  the  night  on  such  nigh  monntaio  to 

ENDOR,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  observe  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  came  to  be  re- 
Galilee,  four  miles  to  the  souvii  of  Mount  Ta-  ported  that  he  was  courted  by  the  moon.  Some 
bor,  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  This  is  the  suppose  that  there  were  two  of  this  name;  ibe 
place  where  the  Pythoness  was  consulted  by  son  of  a  king  of  Elias,  and  the  shepherd  or 
Saul.     It  is  at  this  day  a  large  village.  astronomer  of  Caria.    The  people  of  neradn 

To  ENDCXRSE.  v.  o.  {endorser,  French.)  maintained  that  Endymion   died  on  mount 

1 .  To  register  on  the  back  of  a  writing ;   to  Latmos,  anfl  the  Elcans  pretended  to  show  bis 

superscribe.     8.  To  cover  on  the  back  :   not  tomb  at  Olympia  in  Peloponnesus, 

used.  To  fc'NECATE.  r.  a,  {eneco,  Latin.)    To 

ENDORSEMENT,  of  m and  dorsum,  laek,  kill ;  to  destroy  {Harvey), 

is  particularly  used  in  commerce,  for  a  writing  E'NEMA.  {enema,  »»«/««;  from  tw'^,  toin- 

on  the  back  of  a  bill  of  exchange  by  the  pro-  jeci.)    Clyster.     Injection; 

prietor  or  bearer,  either  thereby  to  transfer  it  E'NEmY.  1.  {ennemi,  French.)    1.  Apob- 

to  80(ne  other,  or  to  render  it  puyable  to  the  lie  foe  {Davis),    8.  A  private  opponent;  «n 

order  of  some  other,  or  else  to  ser\e  for  an  ac-  antagonist  {Matthew),    3.  Any  one  w^. /*[ 

quittance  or  receipt  gards  another  with  malevolence  5  not  a  friewi 

7oENDO'W.  w.  a.  {indoiare,  Latin.)     1.  {Shakspeare),    4.  One  that  dislikes  (Pfwr> 

To  enrich  with  a  portion  {Exodus),     i.  To  6.  The  fiend;  the  devil  (Gomwion  Prfljr^).    . 

supply  with  any  external  goods  {Addison).     3.  ENERGETICK.  a.  (w-^'iri^r.)    l-  FofCi- 

To  enrich  with  any  excellence  {Swift).     4.  ble;  active;  vigorous (^orvejr).  2.  Operal»^J 

To  be  the  fortune  of  any  one  {Shakxpeare),  active ;  working  {Grew), 

ENDOWMENT.  5.  (from  endf^w.)  I.  E'NERGY.  i.  (•"^v"-.)  I.Power  not  ex- 
Wealth  bestowed  to  any  person  or  use.  SJ.  The  erted  in  action  {Bacon),  2.  Force;  vigour; 
bestowing  or  assuring  a  dower  {Coioiey).  3.  efficacy  {Smalridge),  3.  Faculty;  operation 
Appropriation  of  revenue  (Dry rfcn).  4.  Gifu  {Bentley),  4.  Strength  of  expression;  fof<* 
of  nature  (^(i(/{#on).  of  signification  ;  spirit ;  life  (i?o*comwo»)'. 

Endowment,  in  law,  denotes  the  settling  To  ENE'RVATE.  v.   a,  {enervo^  btm) 

a  dower  on  a  woman  :  though  sometimes  it  is  To  weaken  ;  to  deprive  of  force  {Bacon). 

used  figuratively,  for  settling  a  provision  upon  ENERVA'TION.  s,  (from  enervate.)  ^^ 

a  parson,  on  the  building  oi  a  church  ;  or  the  The  act  of  weakening;  emasculation.   2-Tw 

severing  a  sufficient  portion  of  tithes  for  a  vicar,  state  of  being  weakened  ;  effen^inacy. 

when  the  benefice  is  appropriated.  ToENE'RVE.  v.  a,  {enervo,  Latin)  TjJ 

ToENDU'E.  r.  a.  (i/i(/tto,  Latin.)  To  sup-  weaken;    to  break   the   force  of;    to  cnisn 

ply  with  mental  excellencies  {Common  Pray.),  {Disby).                                                        -, 

ENDU'RANC:E.  s,  (from  endure.)  1 .  Con-  To  ENFA'MISH.  v.  a.  {(rom  famish.)  ^^ 

tinuance;  lastingness  (jS]penjer).    2.  Patience;  starve;  to  famish  v- to  kill  with  hungpr. 

sufferance   {Temple),     3.    Slate    of   suffering  To  ENFEE'BLE.  v.  a,  {from  feehic)  I® 

{South).    4.  Delay;  procrasiination  :  obsolete  weaken;  to  enervate  (/"wv/oO* 

{Shakspeare).  To  ENFE'OFF.  v,  a.  Cfeoffamenlkm,  low  •■ 

To  ENDU'RE  V.  a.  {cndnrer,  French.)   \.  Latin.)  To  invest  with  any  dignities  or poss*** 

To  bear  ;  to  sustain  ;'  to  support  {Bacon),     2.  sions.     A  law  term  {Hale), 

To  bear  with  patience  {Milton).     3.  To  un-  ENFE'OFFMENT.  s.  (from  enfecff)   »• 

dergo;  to  sustain  (D/y (if  n).  The  act  of  enfeoffing.     2.  The  instruuictit  of 

To  Endu're.  V,  a,     1 .  To  last ;  to  remain ;  deed  by  which  one  is  invested  with  po***" 

to  continue  Ci^ocA^).     2.  To  brook;  to  bear;  sions. 

to  admit  {Dames).  To  ENFE'tTER.  v,  a.  To  bind  in  fettcfJ 

•     ENi>li'iiER.  s,    (from  endure,)     1.  One  to  enchain :  not  mu^.  {Shakspeare), 

that  can  bear  or  endure;  sustaiuer;   sufiferer  ENFIELD,  a  towHi  in  Middlesex,  with* 

(Spenser),     2.  Continuer ;  laster.  market  on  Saturdays.     It  was  once  fainous  wr 

E'NDWISE,  ad,  (endsxid  wite,)    Erectly;  an  extensive  royal  chase,  disforested  in  1771^ 

uprightly;  on  end  (Ray).  U  is  10  miles  N.  of  London* 
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ELD  (William),  LL.D.  an  able  clis-        To  Emfo'rcb.  v,  m  To  prove ;  to  evince » 

minister,   was  bom  at  Sudbury,   in  to  ^how  beyond  contradiction  ( //ooAer). 
1741.     He  wai  educated  .at  Daventry        Enfo'rcb.  1.  (fromybrcf.)  Power  j  sirenglh: 

%  under  Dr.  Caleb  Asbwortb,  and  in  not  used  (AfrV/on). 

as  ordained   minister  of  a  conere^-        ENFCVRCKliLY.  ad.  (from  enforce.)    By 

Liverpool,  where  he  married.     \Vhile  violence ;  not  voluntarily ;  not  spontaneously  ; 

published  two  voluuies  of  sermon?,  not  by  choice  {Shakspeare). 
met  with   a  good   reception.     About        ENFCKCEMENT.  a</.  (from  ew/orc<».)  1. 

;  removed  to   Warrington,  where  he  An  act  of  violence ;  compulsion;  force  offered 

;ed  the  oflice  of  tutor  an  the  academy  {Raleigh),     2.    Sanction  ;    that  which    gives 

led   there  for  the  instruction  of  di*-  force  to  a  law  (iLorA:^).     3.  Motive  of  convic- 

and  at  the  same  time  performed  the  tion  ;   urgent  evidence  {Hammond).     4.  Pres- 

is  of  a  pastor  to  the  dissenting  cortgrc-  sins  existence  (Shakspiare), 
ich  assembled  at  that  place.     Dunns        ENFO'RCER.  s.  (from  en/brcr.)    Comixl- 

od  of  his  residence  here  he  composed  ler;  one  who  effects  by  violence  {Ilammona). 
«ful  works  particularly.  The  SpwUccr,         ENFO'ULDRED.  a,  (from  Juudre,   Fr.) 

Sequel  to  it,  both  wefl-known  school  Mixed  with  lightning:  obsolete  {Spenser), 
and  Institutes  of  Natural  Phik»o|>hy,         To  ENFRA'NCHISE.  v,  <i.  (from  fran- 

clear  and  welUarranged  compendium  chise)     1.   To  admit  to   the  privileges  of  a 

Riding  principles,  theoretical  and  expe-  freeman  {Davics),     S?.  To  si't  free  from  slavery 

I,  of   the  i>nilosophical  sciences.     A  {Tejnple).     3.  To  free  or  release  from  custody 

d   improved  edition  of  this  work  has  {Shakspeare),    4.  To  denizen ;   to  endenizen 

tely   published.     In   1785,  two  years  {ffa/ts)» 

;  dissolution  of  the  Warrington  acade-        ENFRANCHI'SE.MENT.  #.     I.  Investi- 

'.  En6eld  received  an  invitation  from  turc  of  the  privileges  of  a  denizen  {('oireii).  2. 

^egiti<m  at  the  Octagon  Chapel,  Nor-  Release  frornprison  or  from  slaver)-  (S/iak.). 
vhich   he  accepted.     In  this  city  and        ENFROZjEN.  pari,  {(rom  frozen.)    Con- 

hbourhood  he  resided  durine  the  re-  gealed  with  cold :  not  used  (.Sy>riuer). 
r  of  his  life.     Much  of  his  leisure  was         To  KNGA'GE.  p.  a.  {engager ,  French.)   1. 

J  ill  prepurtng  for  the  press  an  abrid^-  To  make  liable  for  a  debt  to  a  creditor  {Skak-  ' 

'Brucker's  History  of  Philosophy ;  this  spcarr),     2.  To  impawn;  to  ttike  (///K/tTrai). 

completed  in  17j>',  '^nd  the  work  a|>-  3.  To  enlist;  to  bring  into  a  party  (7'f7/o/*oii). 

in  2  vols.   4to.     Here  the  tenets  of  4.  To  embark  in  an  affair  {Digly).     5.  To 

>hj,  and  the  lives  of  its  professors,  are  unite;  to  attach  ;  (o  make  adhervnt  (/IcUifon). 

I  in  a  pleasing  form,  and  with  much  6.  To  induce;  to  win  by  pleasing  meant;  to 

•s  and  elegance,     'i 'he  last  two  or  three  gain  {fValier),    7.  To  bind  by  any  ap|X)int- 

hts  life  were  emplo^'ed,  in  conjunction  incnt  or  ccmtract  {Atterbury).     8.  To  seize 

>r.  Aikin,  and  others,  in  compiling  a  the  attention.    9.  To  employ;  to  hold  in  busi- 

I    Biographical    Dictionary;    a    work  nes3(Dr^.).  10.  To  encounter;  to  fight  (Po/)^). 
as  far  as  we  can  iudge  from  the  vo-         To  Enga'gc.  v.  n.    1.  To  conflict;  to  fight 

Iready  puhlished,  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  {Clarendon).     2.  To  embark  in  any  business; 

St  complete  on  this  subject  in  any  Ian-  to  inlist  in  any  party  {Dryden). 

Dr.  Knfiold  died,  after  a  short  iflntss         ENGA'GE.MP^NT.  *.  {engaeemenf,  Fr.)  1. 

3d  of  Novenil)er»  I7j)7.  The  act  of  engaging,  imp;iwning,  or  making 

Joctor  wan  not  ouly  an  able  but  an  ami-  liable   to  a  dent.     2.  Obligation  by  contract 

an:   his  pu!)lic  nriiinjjs  luive  ensured  {Atterbury).  3.  Adherence  in  a  party,  or  cause; 

:  character  of  uu  ingenious,  |>c.rspicuons,  partiality  {Swift),     4.  Employment  of  the  at- 

rreci  writer,   though   they  exhibit  not  tentioii  {Roaers).     5.  Fight;  conflict;   battle 

races  of  profound  thinking,  or  original  {Drydtn).  0.  Obligation ,  nunixc  {Hammond). 

Hit  coiKluct  as  a  father,  a  tutor,  and         To  ENGAT)L.  e*.  a  (from  guoi.)    To  im- 

»ter,  was  such  as  caused  him  to  be  be-  prison  ;  to  confine  {Shakfpcare). 
idmired.  and  imitated.  To  ENGAHRISON.  t;.  a.  (from  garrimn.) 

'ILADK,  a  French  terui,  signifying  a     To  protect  by  a  garrison  {Ilowel). 
>r  continuation  of  se\eral   things,  dis-         LNGASTRlM\'THl.    {ty/'^fP'f^'^^'n,   lite- 
IS  it  were,  in  the  same  thread  or  line:     rdWy, vent riiwjuists.)  In (Kigan theology, the Py- 
ifilade  of  rooms,  of  buildings,  itc.  thians,  priests  or  priestesses  of  A|m>|Io,  who  dc- 

^WFILA'DE.  (1.  (froui  the  noun.)  To  livered  oracles  from  within,  wiilioiii  any  action 
n  a  right  line.  «»f  the  mouth  or  lijw.  The  ancient  philosophers, 

iNFlllE.  V.  a.  (from  ,fire.)  To  fire ;  to  &c.  are  dividetl  upon  the  power  pretendej  to  by 
ire;  to  kindle:  obsiAtic 'y  Spenser).  theengastrimythi.    Hip|Kxrrates  mentions  it  asa 

i)NFO'RCE.  V.  a.  {cnforcir^  French.)  disease;  others  will  have  it  a  kind  of  divina- 
;ive  strength  to  ;  to  strengthen.  ^.  To  tion  ;  others  attribute  it  to  the  possessitm  of  an 
\x  gain  by  force  (.Vprnjrer).  3.  To  put  evil  spirit;  and  others  to  art  and  mechanisui. 
by  violence  {Shakspeare).  4.  To  insti-  M.  Scottus  maintains,  that  the  engastrimythi 
10  provoke;  to  urge  on  {Spenser).  5.  of  the  ancients  were  poets,  who,  when  the 
5  with  encrj^v  {Clarendon).    (5.  To  com-     priests  could  not  S))eak,  supplieil  the  defect  by 

constrain  (baoics),    7.  To  press  with    explaining  in  verse  what  Apollo  dictated  ia 
e  {Shakspeare).  the  cavity  oC  ih^  basotv  ou  ^Sda  «ua«^vra|Gil«. 
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F.NGELmiECHT&EN  (CotncUus),  a  cf- 
Ii'VmmI  puinlcr,  bom  at  Ltydcn  in  14*8,  and 
wu  S\r.  iinl  who  pointed  in  oil  in  that  country. 
Sererai  noble  pictures  by  this  artist  are  still  pre- 
Kireti  in  the  vliurctua  of  Loydcu  auil  Ulnicht. 
He  died  in  isai. 

To  ENGE'NDER.  v.  a.  (ngendrer,  Tr.) 
l.To  beget  between  different  sexes  (Siiiwfp). 
8.  To  produce ;  to  form  (Dauio).  3.  To  ex- 
cite)  ro  cause  ;  to  product  {Jitduony  4>  To 
briM  fortli  {Ptior). 

To  Eaoe'tior-K.  c.  n,  ^"To  be  caused  ;  lobe 
produced  {Drydcn). 

ENGERS,  a  town  in  the  circle  of  tb« 
Lower  Rliiue,  Germany.  Lat,  50.  3S  N,  Lon- 
7.  3S  E.      ■ 

ENGHELBAMSCCo^^tius).  a,,  eminent 
paJQter  in  wnter  colri<m,  born  at  MalinM  in 
1637.  Hia  chief  woths  wt!  ill  the  church  of 
S^  ttomhont,  where  he  ha»  represcnlnl  the 
works  of  mercy.  Several  of  his  paintings  ate 
scattered  ihrou^houl  GCTtnaoy,  but  ihey  are  cdl 
of  the  leliiiious  kind.     He  died  in  1683. 

ENGHLEN,  a  town  of  Ridnavdt.  in  ihc 
NeAerlandi,  r.-i.i-ii^  tl>r  n  ImuIc  wbid.  waa 
foudit  near  i[  in  ]iiir',  Iwuvii;i  ih;  I'rciich 
aCioEnulikli  <rrK^|,-,  lu  u  liLi  )i  till-  fntmer  gnined 
the  lieu.™.  Th ,.  is  piutuHv oJU  theWllc 
ofSleinkitk.  liii  if.  QiiliiiN.of  Moni^  Ut. 
60.  4aN.    I*n.  4.  jE. 

ENGIA,  EnaiXa.  or  Obctn*,  an  i>l,iiid 
of  European  Tutlwy,  lying  on  »  Kul|'«i  '>!'  iHo 
same  name,  bchvecn  Lbidia  und  tlie  .\i<>r..i. 
It  i)  sa  miles  S.  of  Allien«..     \.,\i. 
Lon,S3..S9E. 

E'NGINE.   I.  ^n,  I'roneh 
mechanical    cmnpticMiuii,    in  \'.\v.   :< 

jiiovMncnti  und  parfs  wiKiir  limn i 

A  military   macBino  (f"""'"  ■  ■■»'■■"   i"- 

itrnment  (_R»!agl.).  4,  '.::■  ,!■  ■■■.:■.  r  ,  , 
thrnw  waler  uwm  U.r..-.      i.    .         '■      - 

,=,..\nyme;,THU!ied  lolirir 

[Diippo).  (i.  An.a^fiii  for  .' ■■ 

chine,  made  of  one  or  iiioie  iiietli;inujl  j^'iwi.'r'., 
as  levers,  pullej's,  screws,  S.i'-  \v<  <iniir  in  r.ii-c. 
cast,  or  sustain  any  weigjht,  or  ptiiduce  jt;y  if- 
fecl  which  could  not  be  ea<ilv  eifectcd  Olh'.r- 
wise.  The  word  is  formed  of  tfiu  I'rcnch  e:^syi, 
from  the  Latin  innttium,  wit;  from  the  in- 
genuity exerted  in  die  invcniiun  of  engines  to 
augment  the  effect  of  miwing  powers. 

Engine  for  e^jivGOi.''HiNG  fiHE.  See 
Hydrostatics,  and  FiRB  EHetNB- 

Engine  (Pile),  one  contrived  for  driving 
piles..  See  Pilb  ekuihb. 

Enginb  (StiMUi),  a  inScliiiic  lo  raise  wjler 
and  communicalP  inodon  lu  niliiT  maehiiiery 
by  the  force  of  Jtcmi.    See  Si    am  l solve. 

Engines  (Prissure\  for  Ml-.iiii5  w.iicr  by 
the  pressure  and  descent  of  a  tiiliiiiin  cnclnscJ 
in  a  pipe,  have  been  lately  erijclid  in  different 
parts  of  this  country.  The  priL-eiplj  now  ad- 
verted to  was  ad<i|ited  in  some  machinery  c^c- 
cuicd  in  I-'tance,  about  1731,  (in:  Bclidor  de 
Arch.  Hydraul  lib,  Iv.  c.  1.)  and  was  likewise 
ado])ied  111  Cornwall  more  than  40  y«irs  aso. 
Lnginea  of  tliii  kiod  hare  been  prujwscd  by 
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Mr.  C|<w,  Mr.  Ticvlthiclt,  aad  oihro;  ;«i 
Gnaory's  Mechanics,  vol.  ii.  p.  383)-  Wi 
shall  here  describe  a  water  pr«»"jfe  rvfpm,  ^ 
fitiied  by  ihe  Intc  Mr.  Johti  Siiie*K>n.  la  l^i', 
to"  be  erected  at  Temple  N«wshjin,  YoflJ«. 
th«  seal  of  lord  Irwiii :  aiwl  wc  mtnt  btn  o- 
lurn  our  most  sincere  acknowlolgvinrMI  ID  ii 
Ju<«pli  B.-in1is,  fnt  inilulsiiiB  our  drati«)U)iEa 
with  Mi.SnieaU>D'>  oiigiiul  drawing  km 
whicii  iMir  Ptate  6)  wa>  moile.  fig.  1.  ii  1 
section  of  tilt  cii);<nc.  t)Mti^h  ilir  otyi&v, 
till- cylinder  tiud  wolcr  pinci.  a»d  Gg.  3.  ii  i 
plan  looking  down  nimii  Uweii^n«. 

The  engine  is  worked  by*  sm»H  tattii\  i 
water  brought  M  il  bj  j  plpr  A :  ii  iiSk  fim 
the  lurfacc  of  llie  cii^^mc  54  feet,  and  U  a* 
vrycd  fmin  the  engine  by  a  pi|>c  II,  irlutk  )b 
18  feet  fill  rriim  tlic  engine  lo  llir  lut^iil 
»he  wnti-r  of  the  will,  wher*  it  dditvrv  Tit 


dtic,  and  ciinirmicntly  (;6  fixt  above  ibe  Inri 
of  the  bed.  l^ie  pipe  A  coikIucIs  iI«0« 
to  the  pump  B  by  one  l>r«r>0h,  and  to  the  i^ 
ofihe  cyliu'l'T  1).  which  tvOr^i  ihi:- rthijat.  ii 
liie  olhi-r ,  Tlir  cjtindirr  il  t>rbrasa  iruh"  hcM. 
and  fumi-hed  x^ilh  a  solid  pitlini,  vhmt  tA 

Cnicckitiroiijili  »  close  slutKdf:  bos  in  tht  ci- 
nder lid,  wbcr>'  k-jlticr  id  |ia«inl  roii:rf  it  n 
elnie  lliiU  musaii-r  ran  leaji  by  ii,  'Picncfie 
cild  of  l)ic  pition  n>d  it  iKjcd  into  a  sinJ^  bu, 
wliich  connccti  il  with  aa  tion  rod  it,  wi^i 


ue  {.mnp-M.ini.mt  11 

"i>  •'°Jmmm  <n>i>  ■> 

.  B  \-y  fisntHI  it  II  tb 


1   -.hor; 


<y.  .md  "ilti  ihepw 


II     (wllich    C'HIVCIB    ibc    VI.IL..     .J    

engine)  at  llie  Ijottnin.  This  short  JutK  hu  1 
water-tight  divUlon  in  ttte  luiddb  oTii,  w  thii 
(here  is  nn  y3.".tz.:  thirtush  il  •»««>"  10  H  i 
but  there  are  four  iquatc  holes  maAtfa  iV  tvc 
at  equal  distances  round  il,  bnth  ihaTi  tiQ- 
low  tlic  ili\i;iiiii.  Oni^  iif  the  Kpnrc  I^sb^ 
lon  ll>'  <Vi  i-i.'ii  ':•  I'  1  -  'Tiu-d  by  adarfcfqiaR 
infii-.l      \i      ■  ''iiix-lMpaallicnlib- 

drii- 1»{  V.  ,■.  ■  <  .IV.  11  ufiua  il,  litinp 

pjiL.-il  n  III.  ■ '■  iiiT  uiaj  !«!>  te- 


L-.  il  covers  llie  km 
ii,horeal«vethe<!i- 
■6  below. 


<.f  tiie 


lo  ibe  pii«    II;    on   the  t   ..       _.. 

slider  is  put  down,  ihe  lower  I'lojcs  are  cL'^ 
and  ihc  iipjier  ones  are  opened,  aiakiog  1  pu- 
sagc  Iruuiy  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylindu.  Tbe 
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ENGINES. 

lliiiiM  wive  has  a  pin  ptoji-ctina  frocn  each  c;iufiil  liie  pialnn  to  <lc}ceui],  is  wiw  rrmorcdt 

>id[,tri(pitub«ingiiic1iiilfdbftwecnclirumaile  and  the  column  uf  n-atci'  uf  S4  (ixi  couiin;; 

..  ik. a^.M^— c^i^^j  j^^gf  ;_  moveable  u\Km  iluwii  llie  \ti]ic  A,  forccii  o]ieii  iiie  lou't^r  valve 

'     iiigli  ihc  sidci  a(  the  of  the  puaij)  (tlic  valve  at  x  chi.iiiiir  niiii  uking 

.-  cr  (showii  hy  (lotietl  ihc  bearing  of  tliix^nliiinn  iif  RO  fed),  |ireaSM 

f^hntler)   rmlcned  lo  it.     liy  the  luutersiile  of  ihc  piiiiip  bucket  >ud  riii»k  it 

etcnd  nf  thi-:  bvrr  (oW'iriJs  ilii-  u^.  inii. iii^  tile  hcatii  iiiid  |ust»:i  willi  it.  Thcie 

-.,9_,  u^ nnT.n$  viilte  will  Ih.'  rcit#il  u|>,  und  hi-in;;  tinwan  «|iuil   pri'ssuiv  both  utmvc  nnd 

lnaH|i1||Jt  h|  nconiniry  ilir^^nioil,  the  vulve  helow  the  jiiititii,  itwilll>e  moied  mi  easily. 

"ilBa  nifted  down,     i  'n  a  small  iron  rod  When  the  [ualoa  strive*  at  the  iiiiililli:  of  m 

joiallliaw  end  of  thelcinj.ki.r  hyone  of  •tfokc^thc  fiuji  in  the  rod  r laLra  tli,'  Uicrp, 

lU  Oki^  ud  smpendtal  b^  :i   lioolc  from   a  and  laiiet  it  with  it,  until  it  arrives  ut  tile  top 

spindle  WtHflg  v^n  pivots-     Tliii  tpindle  h.ii  of  it!«tmkl^,whEt]  it  pTts>-.-»ilu.' vi-rtiral  |»isitton, 

"Ttl^  (enn  upon  it:    m'i'i  U  .1   tbrei^  arm-  and  iiistaatly  fiiUi  ov«r  iatoilie  |iosiliiin  rcpre- 

cd  Itoni  llie  ann  m  hu  a  weight  at  the  cbiI.  woted  in  the  figmc.    TIib  km  0  taking  the 

iiniikil^fd  the  tiimblinu  hiiT. :   a  and  o  urc  end  of  the  rod  i,  and  putting  ii  towunl  ilie  ca- 

Kr^JnD  Ufa  made  in  the  sir^e  piece  with  (^nc,  niae*  the  tliding  (live,  open*  the  piusage 

"^jniBWo  arms  9liike  againai  a  pin  fixed  toihcpipcH.    The  whole  ctduiun  <ir  W  feet 

>naiiia  du;  end  of  the  rmi  h  j  ji  and  f  ure  two  now  preuetupon  thu  pi»ioiiand  fiirces  itdowa, 

Tffl^Mleven  b;  whii^h  iht.-  spimtltf  is  moved:  overcomittgact>luiiinof  HOfeet  ii|i»ii  ihepump, 

'ha*  Wm^  kN  ilrvitk    by   pitn   fi^ied    in   a  though  tliediainuicrof  the  pump  i:i  br^^er  than 

wMJCnTHrikfi  whirli   is  joimtH  10  the  beam  that  uf  the  cylinder :    this  luippcus  fruni  the 

Wwbills  iln  and  liovn  with  i(.     r  is  a  piece  cthaiiiof  the  piston  actiiic  upon  a  much  loiigcT 

"fnafdifistu  lothcnpri^t  beam  of  the  frame  lever  (hau  the  ptimp.     K  and  L  are  two  ale 

hicigi  f^  (M^etJiin^  Tcumit,   ivhich  catch  ves.<«l9ii))0it  the  pipes  A  aiul  Y. 

ibt  bujuin^  (Mb  HI,  and  prevent  its  moving  EiiaiHEa  at  Ixinooh  Uripgk,  for  tup- 

tn  b,    3  IS  a  tliip'cocli  .10  the  main  pi|ie,  plying  ihi:  metropolis  with  water.  '  'l'he«c,  by 

^^*>cb  regulate)  the  cjianlilyof  water  conn  ng  reason  of  their  ^mitiiULgiiiliulc  and  importance, 

'"  'he  engint^i  and  conaeuiiciiily  the  velocity  deserve  particular  notice     They  are  worked  by 

"Mil  wlkich  the  engioe  will  n-ork.  tlie  vrater  of  the  river  Thames,  vrliich  at  tha't 

TuileMnbe  the  .operation  of  theCiifpne,  we  |>.irt  is  so  contracted  in  tlte  narrow  luasages  bc- 

i^ill  lopiNiie  every  tiling  in  be  in  the  ptnitioa  twcen  the  stcriincior  wooden  piers  ujion  which 

'^PitMuMlJn  tlic  ti^^ur^*,  e.^cepi  that  the  pijie^,  Ihettooc  ptenaTlha  bridge  ate  built,  as  tooc- 

?lij4Vi  Biitt  pump  are  full  of  water.     The  anion  a  coDiidcrable  fall  at  all  limes  except  at 

*°mHj|lMattheti>pof  iU:,troke,  Which  ia  high  or  low  wiucr.    Tlic  first  five  arches  of  the 

'*'«ttW«!l^  the  top  of  (lie  arch,  00  the  end  London  end  af  the  biidgc  arc  devoled  10  the 

^tqpl  Mntn,  nu'eiiiiL;  ;i  butt  put  actass  tlie  watctengiDcmhichiuppfythcciiywiih water. 

'j|«-    The  whole  o'lhnnu  of  water  M  feet  The   largest  of  these  luacbinci  is  shown   in 

■*i^  f*'*"'^  'M'^"  ''"^  ">?  of  the  piston ;  and  l*lale  (JS  and  63.     Plate  Gu  is  an  elevation  of 

"i<KpR«eat  potition  »r  llie  sliding  valrc,  the  the  engine  taken  from  the  sixth  pier  of  tlic 

**|V  MMdncJ   in   the    lowf  r  part   of   the  biidgc,  and  Plate  (i3  is  an  eievB(ion  taken  rrom 

niifttrcoil  get  into  the  ednciiou  nipoll,  and  theiippersideofthe  bridce;  thetanic  Idlers  of 

''''OM  Unjt  MiiB  Ihc  en;iiiie.     Tnis  prcasme  reference  are  used  io  both  plates.     AA,  Plate 

*j''4lOllMlfitKtf.ill  IkKkv  the  tDgine causes  Ss,  represents  the  storhn^  of  ihe  fifth  pier  of 

''''  ^MM  10  'Incefid.  Iiiingiiuf  down  the  beam  the  bridge  composed  of  a  vast  bndv  of  piles 

^^nnn-nO  d  wkix  H.     The  valve  in  the  driven  inbi  the  bed  of  the  river,  and'ihe  inter- 

"WOTlftepump  ti'nv  ^liiit,  uud  the  water  tlicci  tilled  up  with  chalk  and  gravel;  upon 

i>ittk)Ninpi)arrelUiii;^|ir<'^hythapi»tiiii,  the  head)  of  tbev  a  set  of  horizontal  iicamsurc 

ft*  ttdifer  valve  ui  X,.«tid  goci  up  the  laid  in  the  maimer  of  joista,  and  all  is  made 

^     *"'             ■      tvcfljHgtfug  acolnniii  level   bv  chalk  and  gravel.     Ttie  fourth   pier 

ie»  Mhtoigine  gots  111  (BB,  Plate  63)  is  made  iii  the  same  manner. 

I  uin  in  the  other  side  The  water  wheel  EEFF  ia  made  of  such  a 

„  thclever  jandrnrees  leo^h  as  to  fill  the  ^liice  between  thelwu 

bliiigbobnaiit^sanic  tterliiigs  ai  exactly  as  passible  without  tonch< 

'  lion  arrives  at  tlie  ing,  and  ilic  be;iriiigs  fur  the  pivots  of  its  axis 

;  tumbling  bob  is  are    supponul   u|ioii   lieodilocks   t)I>   resting 

ilion,  and  suddenly  upon  tin-  iterlings.    The  waur  wheel  ha*  four 

Tile  lever  n  qqw  rings  El'^bJil,  eacli  liuvinii;  sis  arinfi  niorllccd 

the  end  af  the  rod  t,  into  the  axis :  each  rinj{  has  L'4  slaru  rr  niot- 

eit^ue  HMving  the  loni;  liccd  intii  it,  10  which  lire  nailed  boards,  uiNm 

j^^«,  and  the  idiiirt  lever  ii  whieh  the  water  act»  wtuu  turning  lliu  wheel 

K^'i^nt'iiy  manner  to  wliat  it  niiuid.     FF  i.-.  tlie  niiiin  axLt,  u|M)n  the  ends  of 

"      Tilts  elflSL's  the  four  lower  wliich  are  lixi-d  iv.ii  liirjjc  \mioi1cii  ivbei-ls  {.Ki, 

.,._  ~---^  cvlinik'r,  and  nretenii  the  round  which  casl-tn>n  rin^ of  en^s are  fi^ced  in 

^^tv^pSngdmra  the  pi[>e  11,  anil  at  tlic  same  segments.     Tlic    wliculs    turn   twu    trundles, 

"lUot  opens  llie  fuur  iq)uer  luiles,  Itirmiug  a  which  give  uuiliuu  to  tlie  piun|is,  uf  wiitch 

'juumuinjcation  between  tne  Imi  and  bottom  of  there  arc  six,  three  on  each  side  of  tiie  water 

^ccylimler.    The  preuure  orCS  feet,  whicb  whecL    Only  one  of  the  seta  of  pumiM  are 
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tliown  in  Piste  63 1  bat  as  the  olher  Is  exactly 
ihesmiiip,  one  is  sufficicnl.  Tile  axis  onwhicfk 
the  trundle  H  is  RxtA  it  of  uit-imn  ;  it  hat 
three  cranha,  at;  Plate  6£,  and  another  head  be- 
hinil  the  frame ;  Jgh  are  casl-iion  rods  jninled 
10  the  cranks  at  their  lower  ends,  and  to  the 
ends  or  the  great  levers  or  re^ilalors  IKL  at 
(he  ojiper  ends.  The  rcauUlon  have  arehe* 
ikl  at  the  other  ends,  struck  from  the  ccnires  of 
the  beams,  upon  which  chuDS  are  laid  to  give 
molioD  to  the  rods  of  the  pumps  MNO.  Bv 
tile  motion  of  the  wslcr,  Ihe  wnter-wheel  Ts 
made  to  revolve  oft  its  axis,  and  the  large  cog- 
wheel G  with  it :  by  its  co^  il  IDms  the  Inin- 
die  H  and  cranks  ab,  which  being  arranged 
round  the  axis  at  equal  intervals,  successively 
cleiate  and  depress  the  crank-rods ^/i  and  r^ 
etiUtors  IKL,  and  give  lo  the  piiinp-rods  a  ver- 
tical motion. 

The  joint!  of  the  crank-rods  /gh  are  made 
to  screw  together  round  the  crank  neck  with 
brass  between ;  by  which  means  they  work 
lery  pleauntly,  and  when  worn  can  he  seren- 
ed up  light  again  that  ihey  may  have  no  shake. 
The  craiik-roils  have  a  flnunch  w  in  the  middle 
of  them,  and  are  held  together  by  fbiir  screws, 
M)  as  thf^  may  be  taken  apart  occasionally 
without  diflicuky  when  the  pump  buckets  are 
to  be  drawn  out  of  the  barrels  to  new  leather 
ihcm.  The  joints  at  ihe  end  of  ihe  beam  are 
niade  with  brasses  and  screws  lo  adjust  them. 

The  beam*  or  regulators  are  adrairahty  well 
designed  to  be  strong,  with  biit  little  limber: 
they  are  formed  of  two  piecesof  timber,  between 
which  the  cast-iron  axes  on  which  ihcy  turn 
are  placed,  and  then  the  cuds  are  benl  to  touch, 
and  kept  together  by  hoom  and  screw  bolts. 
A I  the  ends  square  piece*  of  wood  «  are  let  into 
holh  limhei!.;  and  thu«  ivl;pn  lliev  are  lirmly 
lioiind  together  and  held  from  sliding  endwise 
npon  each  oihcr,  ihey  form  an  exccUeni  Iruss- 
beain,  which  cannot  bend  without  stretching 
one  liinlwr  and  compressing  the  other.  Hie 
pump-rods  arc  attached  to  the  arches  at  the 
ends  of  the  brains  by  four  iron  chains  each, 
M  is  shown  in  Plate  fib.  I'hc  rod  has  a  cross 
piece  0  tix.ed  on  ihc  top  of  it,  to  which  the  twti 
outride  chains  are  screwed,  and  the  lower  ends 
of  the  same  chains  arc  fastened  lo  ihc  lower 
end  (if  ihe  arch.  These  chains  act  to  ]>iish 
down  [he  pistnn  rods :  the  other  two  chains 
which  raise  ihe  rods  are  fastened  Id  the  lop  of 
the  arch  and  to  the  rods  at  lower  ends,  as  shown 
in  the  beam  I,  The  pumps  are  rnrcing-jiumpt. 
^  is  a  square  iron  pijic  Kcre«-ed  down  ii|n>n  the 
ground:.  I  Us  of  the  engine  frame  j  it  has  a  (launch 
at  each  end,  on  one  of  which  a  lid  is  screwed, 
and  the  other  joins  il  to  ihc  section  pipe  Q, 
which  brings  ihc  waicr  on  the  lop  of  the  pipe. 
The  ihree  barrels  MNO  arc  screwed,  having 
avaheinlhe  joint,  which  Bllowawatcrio  enter 
the  barrels,  but  prevents  its  :elum.  From  the 
boltom  of  each  barrel  priiccnis  a  crooked  pijie 
p,  which  communicates  with  another  square 
pipe  H,  having  valves  at  the  joint  lo  prevent  any 
water  getting  hack  into  the  barrels.  On  the 
loii  of  the  pipe  over  each  valve  a  lid  is  screwed, 
which  wn  be  removed  to  clean  the  valves  when 
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necessary  {similar  liiU  arc  screwed  m  ikt  fip 
P  at  Ihe  back  lowanls  the  cruik*].  At  it 
ends  of  the  jiipe  R  are  flauncbnt  one  of  irfU  i 
receives  a  lid  like  the  tower  pine  P,  »dte' 
other  Haunch  the  pipe  r,  whidi  amtft  At  | 
water  away  from  the  puiD|>i.  1^  ptMOn  U  , 
buckets  ofihe  pumpi  are  wild,  thai  w,  w--*— 


When  the  pistons  a 


AixfbDixn- 
up  the*  nukt  i 


[.whithp 


atmosphere 

which  ihe  pine  Q  draws  raises  the  oho  rt 
the  boltom  of  the  barrels,  and  fill^  them.  At 
ibedesceniof  the  buckciE  the  lower  valve*  i^ 
and  the  water  cnntaiDed  in  the  barrels  caa  U 
no  [lassnge  but  through  the  valves  in  the  |ife 
K  i  and  when  the  pistons  are  diawa  up  ipilV 
these  valvesclose.and  the  lower  unr«0|iefi top* 
a  fresh  supply  of  water  to  the  barrels.  Rvfc 
position  of  iJie  cranks  it  alwavv  happaa  i 
one  or  other  of  the  barrels  is  furcin|t  the  « 
into  the  force  pipe;  and  as  tlie  sirokn  tl'it 
other  set  of  pumps  at  the  oilier  end  of  tk 
water-wheel  are  contrived  lo  be  iniiiiuiiw 
or  aliemaiina  to  these,  a  constant  luccoaMi 
kept  up.  llie  (ripe  r  is  ctnitiitiied  to  thuk* 
10  convey  the  water  into  the 

wooden  cistern  S  is  placed  o ,  _    , 

hold  water,  and  keep  a  constant  tujipJiatt 

above  the  pisioiis.     The  who'  "      '    ~ 

rounded  by  a  strong  liuihct  fen 

it  from  the  injuries  il  might  i 

sels  striking  it  at  high  water,  when  the  1^ 

rises  abme  ihe  level  of  llie  slerlio 

the  axisof  the  water-wheel .     Onlhe  t> 

these  piles  a  large  stag^  is  built  t«  serve  ail 

from  the  shore  lo  the  engine,  nnd  tbt  ofc- 

side  of  it  supports  ihe  pipes  r,  Plate  Ot,  ■' 

convey  the  water  ashore-      Theit  are  tho  o 

stages  in  difterent  parts  of  the  machine  to 

port  workmen  when  re|»iriug  it ;  theseiw 

the  whole  engine  from    being  seen  fiml  l*" 

bridge  at  one  view,  and  fur  ibis  r 

are  omi lied  inlhedrawin^     The  origiaalw 

gine  was  tonlrivcd  by  Mr.  Bcighion;  M* 

present  imprniemenls  are  by  M r.  Smeaua. 

ENGINliEK.  n.  I.  (,cngiweHifT.Ft.)0^ 
who  manages  engines ;  one  wllu  dJiWB  *" 
artillery  of  an  army. — 

For  "lis  ihe  sport  to  have  ihe  eapwtw 

Hoist  with  his  own  peliird. 

SHAKsr.  H'vxri. 

An  engineer,  in  the  military  a 
imssessed  of  a  perleei  knowledge 
lies,  so  as  10  delineate  upon  pafirr,  er  ^ 
upon  the  gnmnd,  all  soils  <if  fotis.  and  (^ 
works  proper  for  oSence  and  dvlnii 
should  understand  the  art  of  fnrtitiotlii  . 
not  only  tube  able  lo  discmer  the  defeeurf' 
place,  but  to  find  a  remedy  propn  for  A*- 
as  also  liuw  lo  make  an  Btlaek  upmi,  as  wi' 
to  defend,  the  place.  Engineers  shinuriti'R' 
fore  be  brave  as  well  as  ingenious.  Whrt- 
a  siege  tlicy  have  narmwiy  som-ved  the  (*f^ 
they  are  to  make  ihcir  report  to  the  pwnL'f 
acquainting  him  which  part  they  ju4p  * 
weakest,  and  where  approaches  niij  h»  •** 
with  most  success.    Thm  busioosb  *" 


ENGLAND. 

delineate  the  lines  of  circurovallation  and  con-  most  considerable  of  them  are,  the  Thames^ 

Ciavallation,  taking  all  the  advantages  of  the  Severn,  Mcdwav,  Trent,  Ouse,  Tyne,  Tees, 

ground;  to  mark  out  the  trenches,  places  of  Eden,    Avon,  l>erwent.    Dee,   Mersey,   &c. 

arms,  batteries,  and  lodgments,  taking  care  that  which,  with  many  others,  are  >'  -     ''bed  under 

none  of  their  works  be  flanked  or  discovered  their  respective  heads.     The  \o  •       re  neither 

(rogtk  the  place.  numerous  nor  cxtenbivc.    Thev  ^  z  chiefly  in 

E'NGINERY.  *.   (from  engine.)     1.  The  the  N.W.  counties;  andthoic'of  '.'.estmore- 

art  of  manaj^ing  artillery  (^fiV/on).  2.  Engines  land  and  ('uml>erlanil,  in  |>drticular,  exhibit 

of  irar ;  artillery  {Milton).  such  varieties  of  beautifully  romantic  and  pictu- 

To  ENGI'RD.  r.  a.  (from  gird.)    To  en-  resque  scenery,  as  to  have  bc<  ome,  for  some 

circle;  to  surround  {Skakxpvure).  years  past,  the  fashionable  object  of  summer 

ENGLAND,  the  southern  and  most  con-  excursions  from  the  metrop(ilis,  and  every  part 

riderable  part  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain ;  of  the  country 

bounded  on  the  N.  by  Scotland,  on  the  N.E.  England,  including  Wales,  when  first  in- 
and  £.  by  the  German  ocean,  on  the  S.  by  the  vadcd  by  tiie  Romans,  was  divided  into  17 
£nglishchannel,andontheVV.  by  St.  George's  petty  states.  1.  The  Danmoiiii,  Dunmonii» 
channel,  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  the  or  1/onmonii,  inhabited  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
Irish  sea.  It  lies  between  ^  PI  and  T  W.  Ion.  shire.  $.  l*he  Durotriges  ixMs^ssed  Dorsctihire. 
and  between  49°  and  50*°  N.  lat.  It  is  of  a  J.  The  Relgo  Somersetshire,  Wiltshire,  and 
trismgukr  form.  From  the  S.  Foreland  in  the  greater  part  of  Hampshire.  4.-  The  Atrc- 
Kcnt,  which  may  be  termed  the  t*I  point  of  bates  inhabited  Berkshire.  5.  The  Kegni  in- 
the  triangle,  to  tierwick-upon-Tweedf,  which  habited  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  prt  of  the  coast  of 
is  the  N.  its  length  in  a  straight  line  is  345  Hn::;|Khirc.  6.  The  C/untii  inhabited  and  gave 
miles ;  from  that  point  to  the  I^nds-end,  in  name  to  Kent.  7-  'i'hc  l>>bnni  arc  placea  by 
Cornwall,  which  is  the  W.  it  is  42.S  ;  and  the  Ptolemy  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Tiiames,  ne&r 
breadth  thence  tf)  the  S.  Foreland  is  340.  But  its  head,  in  Gloucestershire  and  Oxfordshire. 
the  breadth  diminishes,  in  general,  as  we  ap-  8.  The  Catticuchlani,  Calyeuchlani,  Cattidu- 
proach  the  nrirth ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dani,  or  Cuthii  ludani,  inhabited  Biickinghain- 
lenffth  would  be  considerably  more,  if  we  were  shirr,  Bedfordshire,  and  Ilertturdshire.  9. 
to  follow  all  the  windings  of  the  sea-coast.  The  Trinobantes  |)(>^s4.>ssed  Essex  and  .Middle- 
'^The  face  of  the  country  in  England,**  says  sex.  10.  The  Iceni,  whose  count rv  compro- 
Dr.  Aikin,  in  his  England  Delineated,  "  af-  bended  Suflblk,  Norfolk,  ('amb:idge,  and 
lords  all  that  l)eautifuT  variety  which  can  be  Huntingdonshire,  are  by  Ptolemy  called  Si- 
Ibund  in  the  most  extensive  tracts  of  tlie  globe,  meni,  and  by  others  Tiiji^eni.  CamUlen  is  of 
In  tome  parts,  verdant  plains  extend  as  far  as  opinion,  that  they  were  the  people  whom  Ca,-iar 
the  eye  can  reach,  watered  by  copious  streams,  calls  Ccnom^igni.  1 1 .  The  Coritani  inhabited 
and  covered  by  innumerable  cattle.  In  others,  Northamptonshire,  Leicestershire,  Kutland- 
the  pleasing  vici^itudes  of  gently-rising  hills  shire,  Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and 
and  Dending  vales,  fertile  in  com,  waving  with  Derbyshire.  \2.  The  Cornavii  pos.»essed 
^rood,  and  interspersed  with  meadows,  offer  W*arwickshire,  Worcestershire,  Staflonlshire, 
the  most  delightful  landsca|)es  of  rural  opulence  Shropshire,  and  Cheshire.  13.  The  Silures 
and  beauty.  Some  tracts  abound  witn  pro-  inhabited  Radnorshire,  Brecknockshire,  Gla- 
Spects  of  a  more  romantic  kin<l ;  lofty  moun-  niorganshire,  iierefordshire,  and  Monniouth- 
tatns,  craggy  rocks,  deep  narrow  dells,  and  shire.  14.  The  l>emet«c  inhabited  p.irt  of 
tnmbling  torrents.  Nor  are  there  wanting,  as  Caennarthenshire,  Pembrokeshire,  and  C!ardi- 
a  contrast  to  so  manv  agreeable  scenes,  the  ganshire.  ];>.  The  country- of  the  ()nlo\ices 
gloomy  features  of  black  barren  moors  and  comprehended  Montgomeryshire,  .Merioneth- 
wide  unculti%'ated  heaths.  On  the  whole,  shire,Caernarvonshire,Denbi;i(ltshire,andFlint- 
however,  few  countries  have  a  smaller  propor-  shire.  iG.  The  Brigantes  |X>ssessed  Yorkshire, 
Cjon  of  land  absolutely  steri I  and  inca])able  of  Durham,  I^ncashi re, Westmoreland,  and  Cum- 
culture.**  The  richest  prts  are,  in  general,  bcrland.  1 7.  NorthuinberlamI  w;is  hvhl  by  the 
the  midland  and  southern.  Towards  the  N.  it  Ottadini,  Ottadeni,  or  Ottdini.  TSeir  country, 
partakes  of  the  barrenness  of  the  neighbouring  accortlin^  to  some,  reached  from  the  Tyne  to 
Scotland.  The  E.  cojst  is,  in  many  iMris,  the  Fortn ;  though  the  most  common  opinion 
sandv  and  marshy.  A  range  of  rude  and  ele-  is,  that  it  reached  only  to  the  Tweed.  The 
vatea  land,  sometimes  rising  into  lofty  moun-  above  names  arc  plainly  Roman,  but  their 
tains,  extends  from  the  borders  of  Scotland  to  etymologv'  is  doubtless  Britibh,  though  any  at- 
the  very  heart  of  Engbnd,  running  from  N.  to  tempts  to  trace  their  derivation  from  words  in 
S.  and  forming  a  natural  division  between  the  the  old  British  language  must  now  he  attend- 
£.  and  W.  sides  of  the  kingdom.  Cornwall  ed  with  great  uncertainty  and  obscurity.  See 
is  also  a  rouj^rh  hilly  tract;  and  a  similar  clia-  Britain. 

racier  prevails  in  |>art  of  the  adjacent  counties.  The  total  quantity  of  land  in  England  and 

These  mountainous  tracts  abound  with  various  Wales  is  estimated  at  37,2()5,8')6  acres;  or, 

mineral  treasures.     The  rivers  are  numerous ;  according  to  Dr.  Grew,  40*  mdlions :  of  this, 

but  the  coroparjtively  small  extent  of  Engbnd  in  the  year  1800,  11,350,501  acres  were  in 

will  not  permit  them  to  vie,  in  len^  of  course,  tillage,  16,796,  458  acres  in  pasturage,  and  the 

with  the  great  rivers  on  tlie  continent.    The  remainder  uncultivated,  incliKling  woodlaodsy 


England; 

and  the  sites  of  towns  mads,  nvtn^  ke.  The  sm-eretgn  of  England  has  been  called,  in  public 
amount  of  the  population  in  the  same  yeur  was  writs,  the  supreme  head  of  the  church;  hot 
about  91  millions :  the  number  of  inhabited  this  title  conre^'s  no  spiritual  meaning,  as  il 
houses  was  I,ft()8,278,  of  uninhubiteH  houses  only  denotes  the  regal  power  to  prc\-ent  anjeo- 
d8,()(>9,  and  of  families  I,<)I7,232.  The  num-  clesiastical  diffcpences,  or  in  other  words,  8ub> 
ber  of  (Mirishes,  churches,  and  cliapels  in  Enj;-  stitutes  the  king  in  place  of  the  pope,  with  w* 
land  is  about  )  0,600,  in  VVales  about  1 100.  At  gard  to  temporalities  and  the  internal  economy 
the  same  period  the  total  of  his  majesty*a  anny,  of  the  church.  The  kings  of  England  never 
including  regulars,  fencibles,  and  militia,  was  intermeddle  in  ecclcsiasttcal  disputes.  They 
186,773:  the  na\'y  and  marines,  126,^71):  only  give  a  sanction  to  the  lecal  rights  of  tw 
myal  artillery  11, 6 1 8.  Since  tlie  above  period  clergy.  The  church  of  England,  under  this 
our  military  establishment  has  considerably  in-  description  of  the  monarchical  power,  iseovem- 
crease<l.  ed  by  two  archbishops,  and  24  bishops,  besides 

The  government  of  this  country  is  a  limited     the  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  who,  not  being 
monarchy ;  the  legislative  power  residing  in  the     possessed  of  an  English  barony,  does  not  sit  in 
king,  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  house  of  com-    the  house  of  peers.     (See  Akchbishop  and 
mon^;  and  the  executive  power  in  the  king.    Bishop.)     England  contains  about  60  axch- 
ihe  great  officers  of  slate,  the  judges,  and  all    deacons.     Subordinate* to  them  are  the  rural 
the  inferior  gradations  of  magistracy.     Under    deacons,  formerly  styled  aithprcsbytcn,  who 
this  free  con**titution  we  have  enjoyed  a  degree    signify  the  bishon  s  pleasure  to  his  clergy,  the 
of  prosperity  and  happiness,  so  uniform  and  un-    lower  rlass  of  wnicn  consists  of  parish  priests 
interrupted,   as  to  l>e  the  admiration  of  sur-     (who  are  called  rectors  or  vicars),  deacons  and 
roundii>g  nations.    Tlie  civil  division  of  the    curates.     (See  Curate,  Diacgk,  Parsov, 
country  is  into  circuits,  and  shires,  or  coun-    and  Vicar.)     The  ecclesiastical  government 
ties ;  these  last  are  subdivided  into  wa)}entakes,     of  England  is,  properly  speaking,  lodged  in  dut 
or  hundreds,  and  parishes.  The  circuits  (which     convocation ;  which  is  a  national  representap 
are  six  in  number,  and  through  each  of  which,     tion  or  synod,  and  answers  pretty  nearly  to  ri»e 
for  the  most  {Kirt,  two  of  the  judges  administer    idea  of  a  nariiament.    Hiey  are  convoked  at 
justice  twice  a-year)  contain  38  counties.  They    the  same  time  with  every  parliament;  andthor 
are,  1.  The  Home  Circuit,  which  contnins  the    business  is  to  consider  ot  the  state  of  the  churchy 
counties  of  Essex,  Hens,   Kent,  Surrey,  and     and   to  call   those  to   an  account  who  hart 
Sussex      2.  The  Norfolk  Circuit,  containing    advanced  new  opinions  inconsistent  with  die 
the  counties  of  Bucks,  13edford,  Huntingdon,     doctrines  of  the  church  of  England.    Some 
Canibri(1g«\   SuHblk,   and   Norfolk.     3.  The    high-flying   clergymen   during    the  reim  of 
OxfonI    (  ircuit,   containing  the    counties  of    qneen  A i me,  and  in  the  beginning  of  that  of 
Oxford,  Herks,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Mon-    George  I.,  raised  the  jxjwcrs  of  the  con vocaiwn 
znouth,  IUTef«f>rd,  Salop,  and  Stafl'ord.    4.  The     to  a  height  that  was  inconsistent  with  the  win- 
Midhind    Circuit,   containing    il>c    shires    of    ci  pies  of  religious  toleration,  and  indeed  of  civil 
"Warwick,    Leicester,     Derby,    Nottingham,     liberty:  so  that  the  crown  was  obliged  to  exert 
Lincoln,  Rutland,  and  Northauipton.   5.  The     its  preromtivc  of  calling  the  members  together, 
Northern  Circuit,  containing  the  counties  of    and  of  dissolving  them;  and  ever  since  they 
York,  Durham,   Nortluunberland,  l^incyster,    have  not  been  pcrnntted  to  sit  for  any  time,  in 
Westmorland,  and  Cninberinnd.  6.  The  West-     which  they  could  do  business, 
ern  Circuit,  containing  Hants,  Wilts,  Dorset,         The  house  of  commons  since  the  late  Iridi 
Somerset,  IX'von,  and  Cornwall.     Middlesex    union    (sec  Ireland)  consists  of  658  mem- 
being;  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice,     hers:  that  is,  513  English  representatives,  45 
and  Cheshire  being  a  county  palatine,  are  not     Scots,  100  Irish. 

included  in  any  circuit.  The  established  re-  The  chief  mountains  in  England  are  the  hills 
ligion  of  England  is  the  reformed,  and  its  doc-  of  Westmoreland,  the  Malvern  hills  in  WoF- 
trines,  il:*  obtained  in  the  39  articles,  differ  in  cestcr,  the  Peak  in  Derby,  Snowdon  and  Plen* 
httle  or  noihinp:  from  those  of  the  church  of    limmon  in  Wales. 

Scotland,  ihouij^h  some  of  the  Engli!>h  clergy        The  chief  ports'for  the  navy  arc,  Portsmouth, 
give  a  different  explanation  of  several  of  them     Plymouth,  Deptford,  and  Chatham, 
than  what  is  commonly  offered.  Tlie  late  ccic-  The  chief  trading  towns  are  London,  Liver- 

brated  earl  of  Chatham  said  of  the  church  of  pool,  Bristol, and  Hull;  Birmingham  isiamous 
England,  *'  Wc  have  a  popish  liturg}',  a  Calvin-  for  hard-ware  manufactures,  buttons,  buckles, 
istic  creed,  and  an  Arminian  cler«;y."  It  is  &c. ;  Sheffield,  for  cutler\' ;  Manchester,  for 
one  of  the  bUssings  of  the  British  constitution,  cottons,  checks,  dimities,  '&:c, ;  Norwich,  foi 
that  all  rt'ligions  are  tolerated  in  En;^land,  in  druggets  and  camblcts  ;  Colchester,  for  its  bays 
consequence  of  which,  people  of  all  principles  and  serges,  &c. ;  Cornwall  and  Devonshire 
and  professions  are  to  he  found  in  it.  The  only     supply  tin  and  lead,  &c. 

drawback  is  the  Test  Act,  which,  to  the  dis-  There  are  five  harl)ours  on  the  coast  of 
grace  of  the  present  liberal  age,  still  excludes  Sussex  and  Kent,  namely,  Hastings,  Dover, 
conscientious  iMioplc  of  all  professions  from  Hythe,  Romnoy,  and  Sandwich,  which  are 
civil  offices.  Tnis  is  the  more  illiberal,  because,  called  cinnuc-ports.  Tliese  had  anciently  very 
no  restriction  of  this  kind  takes  place  in  Scot-  considerable  privileges,  on  account  of  ilieir  fil- 
Jund.     Since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the    ting  out  shijis  for  the  defence  of  the  coast  a^idnsi 
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.    Thry  ftfe  still  imiler  the  govern-  lo  «p|>nr  that  he  was  to  Englithiaaiu  BnolOB^ 

e  constabie  of  Dover  castle.    The  lib.  iii. 

ports,  vriih  their  three  dependents,  ENGLISH,  a,  (•njlef,  Saxon.)  Belong^ 

lelsea,  and  Seafbrd,  serkl  l6  mem-  inj^  to  Hngland  (Shakrpettre). 

Uritiih  parliament,  who  arc  styfed  To  E'kglish.  t;.  a.  To  translate  into  El|- 

le  cinquc-jmrts.  gXlsh  {Browne. 

pect  to  animals,  wild  and  tame,  we  English  Lavcuagb  (History  of).    This, 

iccessary  to  cuter  into  any  particu-  thougli  a  very  intricate,  is  a  very  interesting  sub- 

ition  here;  our  readers  in  general  jcct,  which  we  c«uinot  persuade  uurwlvei  to  omit. 

uaintod  with  them,  and  where  tliey  As  the  dianertatioos  upon  thi«  topic  of  inquiry  io 

refer  to  the  appropriate  articles  in  ^»»«  inirorluction  to  Dr.  Jolui»on*s  Dictionary  are, 

ary.     And  us  to  climate  and  seo-  doubtlew,  in  the  hands  of  most  of  our  learned 

B  onwilling  U)  enter  into  a  detail  of  ^f'^'^*  ff  »>*^^  P^^^/  '""*?^f  \^*,r**''  f^'"'^ 

)pinions,   as   they  mi|*t   probably  °^   '}]^  ^^^e  mv«i,g-tions  of  Dr.  Walhs;  Incor- 

/c *L    ^     r  Lu^-T    ...!7  ...^.u  poraiing  occasiofially  a  few  addiiious. 

I  from  those  of  cHhers:  we  would  ^^   ^y^.^^  afie?  speaking  of  the  old   British 

?,  though,  that  the  descriptions  of  j,,^  ^^^  ^„,,   proving  its  great  affinity  with  the 

re  loo  often  unjnstfy  ttnfayouraHe ;  eastern  laiiguages,  shows  how  it  came  to  he  dis- 

on  the  authority  of  a  Spanish  noble-  used  in  Gaul  and  in  England ;  and  then  points  out 

arrived  in  England  about  midsnm-  the  roodificatious  occasioned  hy  intemixture  with 

and  who  was  much  deliglitcd  to  the  Shkou  and  the  Kornian  languages.    He  then 

limate  and  soil  far  more  temperate  proceeds,  as  followi^ 

>le  than  most  foreigners  have  assert-  Thus,    partly    hy    these    miiturcs,    prtly  hy 

otit,   how;;v4fr,    laying  much  stress  length  of  tiinc,  which  causes  strange  alterations  in 

leclaratkin  of  the  noble  Spaniard,  •"  languages,  the, old   Anglo^xon  tongue  was 

round   in  our   iienonal    experience  changed  uito  the  present   KnglUh ;   which   hath 

rason  for  attochment  to  ouVnttive  ^^'J  '^/V''^  ^'^\r*^  into  the  chief  psrt.  of  Scot- 

«j      .  .1^  u.  ^  .  .u  .  --     ..^^.i^..  :^  land,  which  I  believe  cbienv  happened  when  tfie 

»d  we  donbt  not  that  onr  readeri  m  ^^^^^^^  .^^^^^    j^        /    lur  several  of  the 

^11  as  ourselves  can  with  pleasure  y^^^y^^  ^^  .  j.^j,     *;^j,.;      ^^  commonakj. 

mguaae  of  the  admirable  poet  with  be^^  d^,^,  ^^  ^^  England,  did  with  tliemselves 

;iOse  this  article : —  carry  their  language  into  Scotland,  which  being 

id,  with  all  thy  &ulu,  I  lore  thee  »n>pr.>ved  by  continual  couiincrce.  did  so  far  pre- 

m                         "^  vnii  that  the  English  and  Scotch  tongues  are  now 

4»y !  ami,  wliile  yet  a  nook  »  left  ""  *""";.!  ""^  7  •'"|»"  /"•'«'  .?? ;  "j?' .  "^ 

»  {..  I      '.   J        1,      ^    i^  '"orc  polite  iMirt  of  Scotland*  and  that  which  is 

-nrfish  nlinds  and  manneiB  may  be  „e.ireM   England,  has  got  the  same  inhabitants 

^"           ...        1         i_          nn^       •  ''i*!*  <l»*^»«  wf  England,  who  were  descended  from 

constrain  d  to  love  thee,     llioush  the  Suxous  and  Ibnnerly  made  part  of  the  king, 

ly  cltme  dum  of  NorihuiubcrUnd :    for  the  Scotch   High- 

!,  and  thy  year  most  part  deformed  landers  called  the  Lowlanders  as  well  as  the  Eotf- 

pping  rains,  or  wither  d  by  a  frost,  lish,  Sassons,  that  is.  Saxons ;    but  they  forroerTf 

not  yet  exchange  thy  sullen  skiea,  called  thciuselves  Gael,  aiid  Gaiothei  j    hut  the 

dft  without  a  tlow'r,    ibr  wamver  HiglUanders  and  islanders,  that  is,  the  inhabitants 

ranee  ^  ^^^  i*l«^*  at\iacent,  who  inhabit  a  great,  thoufih 

her  vines;  nor  for  Ausonia's groves  "^^  "»«>«*  micultivated, part  of  Scotland,  which  lies 

PI  fruitage,  and  her  myrtle  bow'rs.  north-^est,  retain  to  this  day  the  anacnt  British, 

f  thy  SMate,  and  froii  heighu  sub-  ^  ™^^",  ^'J^  '^"Ji^f.^  [?^  »^*^J^,  are  the  reroain- 

■^              *                           ^  ders  of  the  l^cts.  that  is,  tlvc  most  ancient  BritauM, 

^1                .    n    1.   1          4>  ^ho.  diisdainlns  the  Roman   yoke,  fl«<l   into  the 

It  eloquence  to  fla^h  dmvn  fire  wountainaos  a»I   rough  countrrs,   and  mingled 

y  foes,  was  never  meant  my  task ;  nitii  the  .ScoU  (the  desccndanu  of  the  Scythiaas 

n  feel  thy  fortunes,  and  parUike  or  Goths),  w»io  came  thitiier  out  of  Ireland.    Mr. 

and  sorrows,  with  as  true  a  heart  Edmond  Siwasrr.  our  famous  poet,  in  lU  view  of 

bund*rer  there.                  Cowper.  the  state  of   Ireland,  savs  th*t   there  were  two 

linds  of  Scots  (as  may  be  gathered  fioui  Ducha- 

FD  (New),  a  large  country  of  North  nan)  tl»e  one  Irin,  or  Irbh  Scots,  the  other  Albin 

ettled  by  the  English.     It  compre-  Scots;  for  those  Scots  are  Scythians  wlio  arrived 

ir  PStrts,   viz.   Massachuset's,    New  in  the  north  parts  of  Ireland,  where  some  of  then 

,*  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  after  ikis^  into  the  next  coast  Albbe.  now  called 

Pkmtation.   In  ]7Hd,  when  the  in-  ScotUnd,    whkh    after   much  trouble  they  pos- 

f  of  .America  was   acknowledged  *<^s*«d,  and  of  themselves  named  Scotland;  but  in 

wcrt  erected  into  {our  independent  P*^"»  '^^  '*'*"•  (**  **  "  commonly  seen)  the  domi- 

See  each  respective  article.  J'?"  ^^  ^^  P«5  P'c^"**^^  "^  ^^'  "^^i""*  /""^  ^^ 

5CER1E,  Englecherie,  or  Eic-  ^'^^^^^^'  P^^^-^K  ^''fy  iVu^'Tn!^  ^^ta^ 

m    m  •..^JL   «r   -^.*  •         L  called  onJv  Insh,  and  tlie  Alhme  Scots,  leavuig  tJM 

JL    *^U        ^  T^"^  ''"'''".8  "«n>c  of  Albine.  were  called  only  Scot*.    There- 

n,  thojigh  now  obsolete ;  properly  ^^  j^  ^^.^i,  jbencc  that  of  some  writers,  Ireland 

lie  quality  of  an  Englishman.     If  a  u  cailod  Scotia  Major,  and  that  which  now  b 

mvatdy  slam,  or  murdered,  he  was  •called  Scotland,  Scotia  Minor.    And  lie  says  tMt 

ecouvted  francigena  (which  com-  the  Scythians  did  from  themselves  name  what  we 

eveiy  alien,  cbpeciallv  the  Danes)  ctll  Scothuid.  Scuttenland^  which  by  contraction 

rie  was  pro>  ed,  t,  c.  till  it  was  tjoadc  became  ScuiUnd,   or   Scotland,    And  wc  leUm 
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rope  aod  Asia,  cmme  from  noithero  Scytbia.  priDd|Ml  mao  in  Greece,  ttiat  by  Chiudins  was 
And  Pliilip  Cluveriiis  coujectoret,  tbat  Geriiuuit»  put  frum  tba  order  of  Judges  for  being  ignorant  of 
Gaub»  Spaniards,  Britains,  Swedes,  and  Norwe-  the  Latin  tongue:  and  to  the  same  effect  in  Va- 
Kivui,  did  anciently  use  the  same  langnage.  One  lerius  Maaimus,  L  X.  c  S.  tbat  the  Roman  ma- 
principal  argument  used  for  this  is,  the  agreement  gistrates  would  not  give  audience  to  the  Grecians 
of  those  remote  nations  in  some  radical  words,  (therefore  much  leu  to  the  barbarous  nations) 
Joarpb  Scaliger  obser^-es,  that  the  words  father,  bat  in  the  Latin  tongue.  Besides  this  there  were 
■wtber,  brother,  bond,  &c«  are  used  in  the  Per-  public  schools  erected  in  sundry  cities  of  the  pro- 
linn  tongue,  with  some  little  variety,  in  the  same  vinces,  which  we  find  roennMied  in  Tacitus, 
aeote  and  siguificatiun  as  they  are  used  with  us.  Hierow,  and  others,  in  which  schools  the  ^omau 
The  learned  Monsieur  Pezron,  in  his  Antiquities  tongue  was  the  ordinary  and  allowed  speech : 
of  Nations,  seems  to  give  a  tolerable  account  of  thoie  things  were  no  small  furtherance  to  that 
tliia  matter.  The  Persian  language,  says  be,  is  in  language.  But  instead  of  following  tliese  brave 
laany  things  like  the  Teutonic,  or  the  High*  eaamp^  we,  for  the  advancement  of  our  lan- 
Dotcb ;  and  this  likeness  is  sometimes  to  appa-  gnage,  send  our  boys  and  girls  to  learn  French,  a 
ivnt,  that  very  learned  men  have  stood  amaied  at  custom,  especially  as  it  reUtes  to  the  female  sex, 
it;  which  they  needed  not  to  be,  bad  they  wdl  very  ridiculous  and  nonsensical;  but  of  this  we 
considered  that  tliose  two  nations,  I  mean  the  may  have  an  occasion  to  speak  in  another  place. 
Fenian  and  German,  bad  anciently  received  very  But  to  return  to  our  point. 

namerons  colonies,  that  came  from  the  same  peo-  When  a  nation  is  of  er*spread  with  several  co- 
fle^  such  as  lived  in  Upper  Asia,  known  by  the  loniea  of  foreigners,  though  this  does  not  always 
Attme  of  Daes^  in  Latin  Dav,  or  DaL  For  when  prevail  to  abolish  the  former  language,  yet  if  they 
tbey  passed  into  Europe,  they  were  called  Da-  make  any  lung  abode,  this  must  needs  make  sucii 
^iamM,  and  were  the  Daci  of  the  Romans,  wlio  a  considerable  c^Muigc  and  mixture  of  speech  as 
were  often  intermixed  with  tlie  Getae,  and  that  will  very  much  alter  it  from  its  origins!  purify. 
aiBde  the  ancients  sometimes  confound  the  two  Those  learned  languages  which  have  now  ceased 
antlons.  The  Teutoues  had  their  origin  from  to  be  vulgar,  and  remain  only  in  books,  by  which 
tbeae  Dacians  that  came  from  Asia,  but  more  par-  the  purity  of  them  is  regulated,  may,  whikt  thr«e 
ticiiiarly  from  the  Phrygians.  These  Dacians  hooks  are  extant  and  studied,  continue  the  same 
luid  several  times  sent  colonies  amongst  the  Par-  without  change*  But  all  languages  that  are  vul- 
thians  and  Persians,  their  neighbours;  and  it  gar  or  common,  as  those  levned  ones  formerly 
any  be  said,  that  the  Arsaddan  Parthians  reJgned  were,  are  upon  the  fore-mentioned  occasions  sub- 
in  Asia  mainly  by  their  help.  These  thines  con-  ject  to  so  many  alterations,  that,  in  tract  of  time* 
lidered,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  rersian  they  will  appear  to  be  quite  another  thing  than 
language,  notwithstanding    the    changes    it  may  what  they  were  at  first 

huve  undergone,  had  anciently,  and  even  sdll  re-  The  liturgies  of  St.  Basil,  and  St  Chrysostom, 

tains,  so  much  likeness  in  many  things  to  tlie  which  are  yet  used  in  the  Greek  churches  in  their 

Teutonic.  public  worship,  the  one  for  solemn,  the  other  for 

Having  thus  done  with  what  we  had  to  say  common  days,  have   been   a  long  time  unintelli- 

about  tbc  mother  tongues,  we  shall  now  proceed  gible  to  that  people ;  so  much  is  the  vulgar  Greek 

to  give  some  examples  of  the  changes  which  our  degenerated  from  its  former  purity.    Brerewood*s 

dim  language  has  suffered.      Mow,  besides  the  Emiuiries,  c  t.  and  6. 

common  fate  and  corruption  to  which  languages.  And  Polybius,  1.  9.  c-  2t.  testifies,  that  the  arti- 

at  well  as  all  other  human  things,  are  subject,  t^sre  des  of  truce  between  the  Romans  and  Carthagi- 

are   many  particular  things  which  may  occasion  niaiu  could  scarce  be  understood  by  the   moic 

the   changes  of   a   language:    the  mixture   with  learned  Roman  antiquaries  5dO  yean  after  the 

other  nations  in  commerce ;  marriages  in  royal  time  of  their  making.    If  any  Englishman  should 

fiuniltes,  which  do  usually   bring  some  common  now  write  or  speak  as  our  fore-fathers  did  about 

words  into  a  court-fashion ;  that  affectation  inci-  six  or  seven  hundred  years  past,  we  should  as  lit- 

ilent  to  some  eminent  men  in  all  ages,  of  coining  tie  understand  him  as  he  would  a  foreigner.    But 

new  words,  and   altering  the  common  forms  of  I  shall  now  proceecTto  give  some  specimens  of  our 

apecch   for    greater   elegancy;    the  neeessity  of  old  language.    What  the  Saxon  language  was  at 

making  other  words,  according  as  new  things  and  their  first  arrival  into  England  about  the  year 

Inventions  are  discovered:  be^des  the  laws  of  fo-  440  doth  not  appear;    but  it  is  most  probable 

reign  conquests  usuallv  extemled  to  letten  and  that  the  changes  and  differences  of  it  have  been 

speech,  as  well  as  tcmtories;  the  conqueror  com-  somewhat  proportionable  in  several    age».     The 

monly  endeavouring  to  propagate  his  own  Ian-  most  ancient  Saxon  that  we  can  meet  with  is  iu 

pe»  as  far  as  his  dominiona;  which  u  the  rea-  the  ancient  Saxon  glossed  Evangelists,  which  were 

why  the  Greek  and  Latin  are  so  nniveradly  wrote  about  tl»e  year  of  Christ  700,  by  Eadfride 


known.    For  as  no  person  m  the  provinces  could  the  dghth  bishop  of  Lindiffame,  or  Holy-Island; 

enjoy  the  benefit  of  thellpman  freedom  with  any  these  Evangelists  are  divided  according  to  the  an- 

honoor,   and    remain    ignorant    of   the    Roman  dent  canon  oi  Euscbins,  not  into  chapters;  for 

iofigoe:  so  in  embassies,  suits,  appeals,  of  what-  Stephen  Laugton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  firi( 

ever  provincial  business  happened,  nothing  was  diruled  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  chapters,  aboot 

allowed  to  be  handled  or  spoken  in  the  Seiute  at  the  year  ISOO,  or  some  little  time  after ;  as  Robert 

Some  bat  in  the   Latin  tongue.    The  laws  alao  Stephens  did  into  verses,  who  lived  about  the 

whereby  the  provinces  were  governed  were   all  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
written  hi  that  language,  as  being  in  all  of  them.         But  the  Rev.  Dt.  Prideaux,  in  his  valuable  and 

except  the  municipal  cities,  the  ordinary  ^man  learned  performance  called  the  Connection  of  the 

law*    Moreover  tlie  pretors  oi  the  provinces  wefe  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  part  1st. 

■ot  allowed  to  deliver  their  judgments  but  in  that  1.  5,  makes  Hugo  de  Sancto  Caro  the  author  of 

Uogoa^:  and  we  read,  ui  Dwia  Caasius,  of  a  thia  inveotion,  who  being  from  a  Dominical  monl( 
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On  noht  Ibuight  wcndinge  of  godbtdit 


p  wc  llic  mDic  and  Usie 

hodcs  ohi  nitngindc    NtlOitr  cmfuimdiag. 

HsyclnBi  sDndrande 

CI  iioHe  of  fader  othtr  of  ■ 


f1»^ 


Per  thtrei 


On  « 


n  bht  is 


Suck  «  (A*  FolJn'.      And 


Thi  FathtT  Bl 


nikclticdi 
Whilfc  ih-  fmlri  whilk  the 
Whilk  heli  gosl  wil  with  : 
Unshipen  Isilct  unihapcn 
Uothapcn  lidi  gotre  in  bib  criaie. 

Milcrl  f*der  miktl  ion  li     Tht  Faihtr  hictmprth. 
Mikcl  hcli  gtxie  nihl  ind  dii.      tibli. 
AilUtandbdcr,  ai  luundion   The  Falhir  eUn 
Ai  lasland  hcli  be  utun 
And  iho«  he  ihcr  nubi  ihre  (i        Yil  thtre  an 

Bol  on  31  lulsnd  over  il  Und 

All  nr<hi  Ihrc  unmiide  ne  mikcl       Ji  mIio  thfy 


ihurght  lakjingc  of  manfank  in  jtd 

al  iioht  be  mt ngiogc  of  MijrtliM 
ihu^hi  onhcde  ol  hode  ibic  ii 
enpe'tan.      inai  yhuled  fui  ourc  heJc  doun  vcDtdl 
:»!  the  (iiiit-  helle 

(ifod  nfihe     The  thrcd  iIkI  tos  frn  drdr  so  ftlta 
Filftf.  Upiieghlil  hevcn«ltieioniigMtt*ad.8 

0(  goil  fjJir  alle  miyhland 


Todi 


II  for  10 


le  quite  and  dcdc  ihii  be 
□me  alle  men  (lul  uc  jjl  «|l 
h  ihsiic  bud  cs  Ibire 


Ali« 


md  on  mikel  i)  he 
fader  slmihiand  Km     Sn  tikeiehe 
the  Falhc 


And  thai  welhaf  doun  lbatdai:iMi 

Sjal  go  to  lif  ihal  lutes  ai  tarn 

And  iuel  haf  doun  lal  wcnile 

This  is  the  tiaubt  that  hcli  nae.       ttk 
Whilk  bot  ilkon  uriih  mihi  hiMC 

Treivhc  and  (aiilic  now.  he 
Saufe  ne  inai  he  ncvei  be. 


.  ...  ^  uible  set  faith  with  the  kJM 

ihtand    jiadyiilh^are     ,„n!iUted  by  Thotna*  Uathewi,  aod 
I  .^,J„«  theyear  1S37.  iheLotd-iPt.yc.11        ' 


TktF^htTuGod. 


Father. 


Almihtand  1 

And  t  how  hi 

Bat  on  almibinnr)  »  ticand 

All  so  God  fader  God  aoiie 

God.hali  50SI  with  am  in  b...  n,^^^ 

Aod  tliowhclher  noht  godrs  thre      Ytl  tiry  art  noJ     ]^  fulfikd 

Soi  on  is  god  «nd  li  nl  he  -'— "  -  ' 

For  «ls  scn^llic  hode  god  our 

lauerde  to  be 
Thuighl  criiien  soihcnes  Itlli  sal  he 
So  thte  godei  or  loucrdes  to  kail  And  get  not  [trw. 
Thurglil  heli  fumes  fortiodea  ar  all. 
The  ladiiof  nsn  made  ia  be     The  Farbr  ii  made  qf 
Ne  ihapen  ne  kumnl  to  he  nunc. 

The  none  of  only  fadei  btii  The  um  ii. 

Hohi  ihipeo  nc  made  but  kumrd  is 
The  hrii  goale  of  fiidir  and  son  mihnnd    Tlit  Holy 
Nuhl  shipen  ne  mtule  bot  loith  comand        GAoil, 
Tlicn  0  fadir  noht  fadrcs  thre  li  meJ'allKr. 

O  hdigost  and  no  mo 

Of  ttiam  comand  ne  thre  no  two 

And  this  ihrinnrs  thet  with  inne      And  ia  Ihit  Tri- 

No^ht  first  or  latter  noht  more  or  minne   nify. 


vrr  ut  from  eiyl.  -^meii. 
We  ihill  DOW  preicni  the  mdetw 
r  two,  out  of  G'win  Daugli*  bobcv 
'ho  Hoariihed  in  the  fouiteenlh  andii 
jiies.  And  though  «'>me  peraoni , 
ie.  iliat  in  producing  cpccimcnt  of  A 
f  ihc  Hnglbh  tongue,  I  quote  a  Stal 
el  if  [hnic  peisons  will  give  thecuell 
U  of  eonsidering  hi-n  more  heedfoll) 
cricivc  iluihislanpuase,  it  iibeMiti 
i  very  r,m  a-kin  to  ii;  aati  sir  David 


Botal 
To  Ihan 


It  bi  alle  als  hi  fore  taide  i 


Wet 


schip  „■■ 


Who  that  ilitn  wil  berihcd  be 
So  of  the  thrmnei  leue  he 
And  nede  at  helc  that  last  ai 
That  the  flcshedeai  withal 
OfourlouerdThuCris 


eijiiei 


Andin™,l,.sli.[ensli,h]ih 
As  of  ruhcis  ihe  carbuiicklc  bi 
And  a?  I'licbus  doii Cynihia  i 
So  Gawiii  Dou^liis  b:  ' 


liihou  of  UUD 


irenli 


right 


Thatf 
G(«les 


:  andm 


d  Jhu  Ciis 
iheis 


m  bill 


Codeof  kindeof  fadii  kumcd  weild  Corl  «/ lie 

bifoin  lubilanci. 

Man  of  kinde  of  moder  into  weild  born 
Fulli  god  fuKt  man  livand  :  I'tT/tcl  Cod. 

Of  ichilful  Saul  and  manner  fleshc  beand 
Ewn  to  the  &dir  ihurght  god  hede  :       EimJ  to  tht 
I-eaM  then  fader  thurghl  man  hcdc,         t'aihn. 
That  Ihof  be  be  gi«l  and  mm  :  iVko  uiOmu^k. 

Nulit  two  thowhetbcr  is  bot  Criil  an 


nd  lince  I  have  died  this  ttirio 
id  Lindsay,  concerning  the  biiM 
■  you  une  more,  and  ihe  nihet  W 
i  lb  my  present  <tC5f^n,  and  t" 
>ri.-ncd  by  ihc  imblithers  of  the  W 
author :  and  il  is  that  of  Wiiioa 
his  |>rctace  Lu  a  Saion  Tmiix 
o  Tr^flamento.  EUl.  Lond.  Wi3-  ' 
gil  Scnilished  by  the  reverend  Ot^ 
lop  ot  Dunkel,  and  uncle  to  tht* 


Il  I  i. 


.1  dialed  m 
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I  mnit  oonfest  I  got  more  know- 
•ought  than  by  any  of  the  other : 
>azon  invasion  mtny  of  the  Saxons 
and,  preferring  in  that  realm  un- 
:he  line  royal,  to  alio  the  language, 
inhabiunts  here,  under  conquerors 
tiy  were  able. 

r.  Lille.  We  tthall  now  come  to  out 
His  conclusion  to  the  translation  of 
le  words: 

pen  and  instrumentis  full  sore, 
ist  I  fix  for  euermore ! 
ns  sic  matteris  to  discriue : 
ow  be  dene  contemplatiuef 
I  doith  the  bird  in  cage  ; 
n  all  is  my  chyldis  age, 
f  u  nere  passit  the  half  date. 
Id  me  granting,  weill  I  wate. 
e  doun  sweyaod  the  ballaneey 
up  zoungkeris  obserrance, 
my  labaouris  eucrmoir, 
loun  welth  and  Ooddis  gloir. 
deris,  Ood  gif  zou  al  gud  nycht, 
grant  vs  hU  hevinly  fycht. 

need  no  explanation,  since  with  m 

'  a  few  letters  they  will  appear  to  be 

But,  however,  I  will  explain  a 

sore,  ready;  sic,  such  matters  to 
since  far  outworn;  suld,  should; 
^ing  down  ;  inclining,  weighing ; 
mgmen;  z,  being  frequently  used 

writerH,  and  especially  in  this  an- 
thall  add  a  few  verses  more,  where- 
that  neither  his  rhyme  nor  wonk 
d. 

tl,  and  gentle  readaris  eik, 
y  volume,  1  beseik, 
nd  tak  gude  tent  in  tyroe, 
gil,  nor  mismeter  my  ryme, 
ny  wourdis,  1  zou  pray : 
ew  scbirris,  have  gude  day. 

nth  century  lived  the  famous  £d- 

we  will  present  you  with  the  38th 

Eas  of  the  9th  canto  of  his  Fairy 

concerning  Despair,  for  which  sir 

gave  him  300/.  and  so  conclude 


taming  sad  and  comfortless, 

ly  together  we  did  fare, 

lain  CGod  from  him  me  bless) 

iright,  from  whom  I  scap*t  wbyi'ere, 

that  calls  himstlf  Despair, 

greetf,  and  after  fur  areeds 

nge,  and  of  adventures  rare ; 

?l<tse,  as  snake  in  hidden  weeds, 

r  states  and  knightly  deeds. 

I  he  knew,  and  felt  our  feeble  hearts, 

vie,  and  bitter  byting  grief, 

badlaunced  with  his  deadly  darts, 

;  words  and  term«  of  foul  reprief, 

om  us  all  hope  of  due  relief, 

leld  in  love  of  lini^ng  life ; 

I,  hattless,  gan  the  cunning  thief 

e,  to  stint  all  further  strife, 

nt  this  rope,  to  him  a  rusty  knife. 

d  In^niment  of  hasty  death, 

over,  loathing  lenger  light. 


A  wide  way  made  to  let  forth  living  bre?th. 
But  I  more  fearful,  or  more  lucky  wight, 
Dismay'd  with  that  deformed  dismal  sight; 

Fled  £ut  away,  half  dead  with  dying  fear,  &.c. 

I  shoold  now  proceed  to  give  some  instances  of 
the  chai^  of  onr  language  frnm  Shakspeare, 
Ben  Jonson,  my  lord  Bacon,  Milton,  Waller, 
Cowley,  &C.  Bat  they  being  booka  that  are 
almost  in  etery  bodies  hands  aikl  my  preface  bc^ 
ginning  already  to  swell,  1  shall  defer  it  to  a  more, 
convenient  opportunity.  I  sha!l  therefore  en* 
deavour  to  answer  an  objection  that  is  made 
against  our  tongoe,  that  it  is  made  up  of  too  many 
monotylUblet :  bat  this  is  a  proof  of  its  aotiqutty. 
If  what  SaloMslas  says  be  true,  Certum  quippe 
est,  lingaas  omnet  qass  monosyllabis  consunt  esse 
czteris  antiqoiores.  Multis  mbundavit  mono- 
syllabis anttqam  Orcca,  cajus  vestigia,  apud 
poetas  qui  antiquitatem  affectlrunt,  remanscre 
noQ  pauca.  De  Rm  HeUenUtki,  p.  390.  For  it 
is  ceruin,  that  all  thqae  Uoguages  which  consist 
of  roonosylUbles  are  ancienter  than  the  others; 
the  Greek  tongue  mboanded  in  monosyllables,  of 
which  there  remain  many  instances  among  tho 
aocieot  Greek  poets.  And  indeed  we  have  this 
•dvantag*  from  our  mooosyllables,  or  words  of 
one  syllable,  that  we  can  express  more  matter  in 
fewer  words  than  any  other  language  whatever ; 
and  though  the  monosyllables  are  not  so  fit  fbr 
numbers,  yet  that  happiness  of  composition, 
which  is  peculiar  to  our  language  with  the  Greek, 
makes  oar  poetry  as  musical  and  harmonious  as 
that  of  any  nation  in  the  world.  And  Mr.  Den- 
nis, who  is  a  very  good  judge,  says,  the  English  is 
more  strong,  more  full,  more  sounding,  more  sig- 
ni6cant,  and  more  harmonious  than  the  French. 
I  know,  says  he,  very  well,  that  a  great  many  will 
be  onwiiling  to  allow  the  last;  but  he  alleges 
this  as  a  convincing  proof  of  it,  that  we  have 
bUnk  verse  which  is  not  ioharroonious,  and  the 
French  pretend  to  no  poetical  numbers,  without 
the  assutanoe  of  rhime.  And  the  learned  and  iti- 
genious  Mrs.  Elstob  has  given  variety  of  imuncet 
from  our  own  poets,  which  sufHcicntly  prove  that 
there  is  a  secret  sweetness  and  harmony  in  verses 
made  ap  of  monosyllables  artfully  placed.  Pre- 
face to  her  Saxon  Grammar,  p.  13.  I  shall  give 
three  examples  as  brought  by  that  lady  from  Mr. 
Diyilen. 

Arms  and  the  man  1  sing  who  forc*d  by  fate. 
From  Mr.  Creech. 

Nor  oould  the  woild  have  bom  so  fierce  a  flame. 

From  sir  John  Denham's  Coopers-Hill. 

Tho'  deep  yet  clear ;  iho*  gentle  yet  not  dull. 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o*er  flowing  fulL 

And  indeed  there  are  no  subjects  but  wh»t  may 
be  nobly  and  beautifully  clothed  in  an   English 
dress ;  for  our  language  has  whatever  is  neoeasary 
to  the  making  a  Unsuage  complete;  for  it  i«  sig- 
nificant, easy,  copious,  and  fcweet.     Bat  wc  must 
not  enlarge  on    thew    matters.    I  will  b/wcvcr 
trespass  a  little  more  on  your  ps^iencc,  a&  1  gise 
you  a  specimen  of  the  <'opi'>u<nc«s  <i  our  i«r.^*^^c 
in  these  two  words,  Anrer  aud  S)Uikii*g„     Knett^ 
to  express  which  pais.oa«  we  uac  tUear  (vi^.f»ii  z 
words,  wrath,  passion,  pasaionmct  frbcfftncM.  ifr--^ 
fury,  outrage,  pet,  chuirr,  f9vS«  iy.^,  •<*.vr-..    r»^ 
p<*lt,  chafe,  vex,  take-on,  ui1ba>?,  *.iA^,  .-"ts% 
enrage,  exasperalCy  mocuar^  ^.  '»'A« .  «,.•  -^  * 

Wj  - 


SecBu- 
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p.c  1  Jt 


ENOItAVlNC.Tli*  i 


M  <livid«l 


.. ..  rmplojrfJ,  >nd  tlie  mii 

Hut.,,    ,f   F.,™,,,,— ...., 

thttl\j  of  nuKJtrn  invcniion  ;  hiviiif;  i 

rlrcr  ttian  llie  iriddic  i.r  tht  lifmnili 
idefd,    prictiaed    en*;i 


ine  ;»  properly  a 
J«l  iniD  ttveral 


Th 


J)rfci 


and  iIjfi 


fnatniiiK  <i]ual  to  iny  prolueiiciii  ijf  ihi 
But  itie  art  of  ea^ri\ing  on  platei  an 
wood,  lo  alTurd  prinri  nr  imprcitim 


wood,  the  rinnmiifcuinni  on  pjpcrfcaTiiiffljccn  c<i\iptl]i\3lL  pEniters    i..iv    pouHS,  »i 

Mlicn  from  curved  wuodrn  liJork*.     Foriliiiin-  diib™!  kronlc-'K--    ll'ty   niuM    new 

vcHil'in  wf   ari^  ipiduiiicd  l»j  ilie  liricf-malen,  oi  acrjuired  i  ■  lUi:  c..Lt-j  ot  ni'iie  lb»n 

iiiil.ti.  iif  jviylni;  !■  ltd  ■,  «lio  pta^ti-'rJ  l)ip  art  iii  ''lie*.      Hinot  wc  iTiiii;  fjiilj-    cijodi 


ENGRAVING.. 

••r'l  miriiinanihip,   ihej   irrre  murh  l(«i  tlie  D^iuKrtean  ptif-ravcil  >t  Paris  i 

*i>i  pftirti.  Bf  Ihc  nipperplslc  prinlcr's  abililf.  clinlk.     'I'lie  bair  and    hearil 

lliililiewiv  to  be  observed,  that  Marlin  Shocn,  strokes.     Sltplivode  Lnulne,  o  nklivaal  

■ko  l<  nid  to  hBTewarited  rrnin  WiOlo  UB(<,  Dy.fnlloiTed  theiU-piotCinipaenola;  and  maay 

nitp|umitl)r  iheichoUr  uf  Slollihir!.!  Tar  lie  of  hU  sUgbt  woriis  are  cicruled  in  dnis  oolji 

fellonrd  hiadyle  of  eneraviof;,  and  mpifil  frDni  Jobn  BoulangEr,  a  Frrnch  artist,  who  fliiiirislisd' 

kin  aiM  of  print*  TepTctcnliuf;  Ihe  painion  of  in  the  middle  nf  the  lait  ccnlurj,  and  lii*  cop- 

nvSitiour.     Now,  ailowinf-  SloHihini  In  havo  temporary  Nlrhntes  Van  PlitlteDberK,  imnroircd 

pwcdrd  hii  Jiiciple  only  t*n  yoar«,  Ihin  carrivt  greatly  on  thii  method,  and  pracliaed  i1  with 

*kc  eri  of  Ibe  art  buck  to  1450,  an  wiu»id  abate,  much  mcce«.     Il  ii  only,  boweicr,  of  laic  tll«t 

T^cn !(  no  p'ound  to  luppote  that  it  was  known  il  hit  been  mnridered  ai  &n  object  worthy  of  ge- 

lallwllaliani  till  at  least  ten  yean  aflerwanl).  nernl  iraililion.   John  Lulmaeiei^uted  IhUklnd 

Tb  (ulial  prinli  Ibat  are  known  to  be  theiri  of  work  wilh  a  hammer  and  ■  aniall  puiieb  or 

*(awl  of  the  leven  planet*,  and  an  alnianio  ehiiel.    Enj^raTing  in  meiiotinlo  wa*  invented 

^^nj  at  ftyiDlitpiece  i  on  which  are  dlrrrlioni  about  the  middle  of  Ihe  levcntrenlh  eenlury  ; 

W  Igdiag  Ewter  from  HGS  to  1317  ineluiire :  and  Ihe  inyentlon  baa  generally  been  attributed 

ulwroiajr  be  aaiured  that  Ihe  engravingt  were  to  prinee  Kupert,     (See   Mkiiotinto.)     Bd. 

aMHtcdaledjatlbealmanacwouldbaTetbuabeen  graving  In  aquatinta  ii  quite  a  rerent  inienliou, 

■Wtduililo.    Tliew  prinli  must  therefore  ba>e  and  seemi  at  «nee  to  hare  been  rarricd  lo  per- 

ttnueMiIrd  in  UCi,  which  ii  only  four  yean  fcclioD  by  Sandbj,  and  other  artiali  of  the  pr»- 

'HtrHiantbe  IlalianBeliiia.    The  three  earliest  >enl  age.     (See  AactriNM.)     Kngraving  with 

jlaiilB  raersten  are  Finiguerra,  Hotiwili,  and  the  tool  was  Ibc  kind  originally  practiaed.and  it 

BaldiaL   Ifwe  are  lo  referlhese  prinli  toany  of  is  yet  retained  for  many  purpotes.    For  though 

■fc*Uirrr,weaba)l  naturally  conclude  them  lobe  etching  be  mora  eaay,  and  other  adTaotage*  at- 

Aeaorii  nf  Finiguerra  or  Baldini;  for  they  are  t^nd  it;  ycl  where  great  regularity  and  exaetncw 

M  ti)ual  either  in  drawing  ur  rompoMtion  to  of  the  itrnke  or  lines  are  required,  the  working 

■hltaacribed  lo  Botlcelli,  which  we  know  at  with  tbegraveri*  much  moreefieetual:  on  which 

iMiMrednignedhyhim;  andiuBaldini  iiei-  aeeounlit  ■■  more  tuilable  to  the  precision  neccs- 

Kily  laid  lo  have  worked  from  Ihe  design*  of  "ary  jn  the  execution  ofportrailt;  oalherecvcrj 

wilt,  il  will  appear  most  prubable  Ihal  they  thing  the  moitmioule  mutt  be  made  out  and  ex- 

Waag  lo  Finiguerra.  Willi  reipect  to  the  iorcn-  pretsed,  according  lo  the  original  giibjecl,  with- 

liMofelchiog,  it  weint  iDbenotwellknown  to  out  any  lieence  to  the  fancy  nf  lb e  deiigner  in 

■"mil  ti  lu  be  aseribcd.    One  of  Ihe  moil  early  deviating  from  il,  or  larylng  Ihe  effect  e'  ' 


irinnni  la  Ihe  print  by  Albert  Durrr,  known  that  muterly  negligence  and  aimplicitf  in  soma 
Ae  name  of  Ibe  Cannon,  dated  I51S,  and  parlB,tirtboH  boldtallleiaf  the  imagination  and 
Ighl  by  (ome,  with  Utile  foundation,  to  have     hand  ia  olhen,  which  give  spirit  and  force  lo 


^worked  on  a  plate  of  iron.  Another  etching  historj' pain  _ 
^IkeMmo  artist  is  Mute*  receiving  Ibe  tablea  Ifinlorical  engravings  for  the  port-fblin  and 
•ja*  Uw,  dated  1 5!+.  It  na*  also  praclioed  in  furniture seeiued  al  nni:  period  lo  advance  rapidlj 
w^  tooa  afler  thla  by  Pnrmef-iano,  in  whose  lowards  perfection,  lo  which  tbe  late  alderman 
<lallgiw\^diHMTcrlhebaudof  Ihearti^twork-  Boydell  greatly  CDOlribuled  ;  but  the  death  of 
Ht  out  a  ijilem  at  It  were  from  his  own  ima-  St»ngc,  lUll,  and  Woollel,  have  baen  almost  fa- 
tntlloB,  aud  striving  lo  produce  Ibe  forms  he  tal  lo  the  hopes  of  Ihe  amateur,  which  rest.  In  a 
■MW  lo  Fiprvsi.  We  see  Ibe  dilBculty  be  la-  P"*  measure,  upon  Ileath.t^harp,  Bromley,  and 
^rtd  under;  and  cannot  doubt,  frimi  the  cxa-  ■  tew  othera,  a*  iu  this  particular  inslanec  vrc  do 
*lHlioa  of  Itw  mechanical  part  of  Ihe  execution  nol  include  those  eminent  foririgncri  who  have, 
JfUs  works,  lliat  he  had  no  inslruetioa ;  and  or  do  at  present  revide  in  England.  Wbalcver 
■ri  it  WB*  soniAlhing  entirely  new  to  him.  If  deileiancies  we  may  discover  in  the  prosoeutlan 
Al  Mary  it  true,  that  be  kept  an  engraver  by  of  Ihe  arts  in  this  country,  is  fortunalely  not  to 
^•feiilaB  in  bis  bouse,  Ibe  novrtly  of  the  art  is  he  allribuled  lo  wont  of  genius,  or  relaxation 
inlnvd  so  mui-h  the  more  prubable.  He  died  from  study  in  the  artist ;  Ihe  chill  of  apathy  in 
JjlilO  .tHothatspeciesoreo^ntingin  which  Iba  rich,  who  view  a  wretched  coloured  aqoatiat 
m  modes  of  cti  hiog  and  cutting  Hith  the  graver  with  Ibe  same  or  more  pleasure  than  the  most  la- 
*W  galled,  it  musi  have  been  found  necessary  boured  production  of  Ihe  graver,  is  Ihe  boIclVit 
'Madlslcly  upon  the  invention  of  etching  j  il  cause  of  llic  languishing  slate  of  historical  en- 
*t*i  Iwwever,  flrtt  carried  la  perfection  by  G.  graving.  tVhen  persona  capable  of  affording  pa- 
Minn,  and  ianowalmoit  universally  practised,  troaage  are  taught  discrimination,  future  Wool- 
*wllHt  the  work  is  In  strokes  or  in  dots.  En-  lets  will  faadnste  tbe  best  judges  of  engraving. 
pMi"!  In  dots,  the  preaeni  nubioDable  method,  W"  have,  however,  bodw  very  floe  engravers,  in 
"iNry  old  intention,  and  the  only  mode  di*.  different  departments,  among  whom  it  would  ba 
"■tiid  by  the  llaliana.  Agoiliao  de  Musis,  nnjutlnol  to  spedfy  the  names  of  Milton,  Bcoll. 
Jiiiiuly  railed  Augustine  of  Venire,  a  pupil  of  I^wry,  and  Mrs.  Orilfithf. 

*m  Adlonln,  used  it  in  several  of  bis  earliest  EscatViBo  on    CDPraa,  Ihe  making,   Cotre- 

^»lis,  tilt  cnolliied  il  lo  the  Rcah,  as  in  the  un-  "imiKleutly  to  some  delineated  figure  or  design, 

"MlrJ  print  iif  nil  old  man  scaled  upon  a  bank,  such  concave  line*  on  a  smootb  surfnoe  of  eop- 

•iliii  milage  ill  the  back  griiund.    Me  flourish-  per,  either  by  culling  or  corrvsion,  as  rvndcr  it 

*«froin  I.iO'J  til  liji'.    We  also  And  it  in  a  print  capable,  when   charged   properly  wilh  any  co- 

^s  >iiigl«  figure  (landing,  holding  a  cup  and  loured  fluid,  of  Imparling  by  eompreuion  an  ex- 

laaWng  upwards,  by  Oiulio  Campognola,  who  act  repreienlalion  of  Ihc  Bgureorderign  to  paper 

ni*ved  about  Ihe  year  1&I6.   The  back  ground  or  parchment.    Whether  we  consider  this  branch 

^O^nlrd  wilh  round  dots,  made  apparently  ofengraving,  wilh  regard  to  its  utility,  the  plea- 

^*adry  point.    The  figure  is  outlined  with  a  *nrc  il  affords,  or  the  difficulty  that  attends  ita 

'   '  N|ily  engraved,  and  finished  with  dots,  execution,  we  cannot  but  eonltss,  that  on  all 

grcalty  iVKDibliDg  lha»c  prints  irhlcb  th«ae  mcouuU  It  merita  a  ilistioguished  rank 


E  N  G  R  A 

uunvg  Ilia  polite  srl*.     By 

men  of  all  hgt 


■nd  tlieir 


I,  llirir 


(ft  rcmmrk- 
noal  glorinui  ■rtiont,  are  Iniis- 
iniHed  to  thelilcllpaiilerity.  By  thit  art,  bIhi, 
llie  psintingt  of  the  greslcit  tnMlcn  are  multi- 
plied to  a  iiouudlnhi  number ;  and  llic  lovers  of 
the  pollle  nrti,  bowcicr  widelj  diffuied,  aro  pn- 
■bled  to  eiijny  thou  heaulics,  from  whicb  their 
ditlapt  «iluntioni>  irnnld  athemine  bate  fnr  eifr 
debarred  lliem.  Peraons  of  randvrale  fortunea 
arc  hereby  enabled  to  bcroiuc  poiseiEcd  of  all  the 
apirit,  and  nil  llie  poelry ,  rouluiied  in  lboE«  mi- 
raelei  of  «rl,  itbich  nueoied  to  hn*e  been  rmerrcd 
for  the  teniplis  of  Ilalj,  or  the  rabiiiets  of 
prJDfes.  When  »e  reflect,  tbit  the  eniEraver, 
bMide  the  beauliei  of  poetic  minpositioD,  and  the 
artful  ordinance  n(  deiign,  Uto  eiprpu,  merply 
hy  the  moani  of  light  and  ebade,  all  the  tdHdui 
tinu  of  cfllaiirt  and  clair-ob«cure ;  1o  p^r  a  relief 
to  eacb  Qgurr,  and  a  Irulb  lo  eaoh  objcrt ;  thti 
he  ii  DOW  to  paini  a  iky  terene  and  bright,  and 
fllca  ioaddd  with  dark  doudoj  nnir  the  pure 
tnnquil  dream,  aud  then  the  foaming,  raipoc 
■eaj  that  here  he  in  lo  eipreti  the  rharacler  of 
the  man  uttongty  inirkcd  in  bis  rounlenaafe, 
and  there  the  mlaulest  omanieol  of  hit  drc«i ;  in 
a  word,  that  he  ii  lo  reprnent  all  cicn  llic  miisl 
diffltnlt  ubicrl*  in  naturv  i  we  cannot  aufflcieptly 
■dniirr  the  last  impraveuenls  in  thU  ar',  and 
thai  decree  of  perfection  loithii-b  il  iial  tliiiday 
arrived.    Sec  Pbikt*. 

Dlfftrent  moici  of  rngtaclng  on  apprr. — The»e  are 
M  fullair:  l.In  itrokn  cut  through  n  thin  wax, 
liild  upon  Ibe  copper  with  a  point,  and  thcuo 
■trohei  billcn  or  torroded  iolu  the  topper  with 
aquafurtii.  (Sec  Etc  a  »u).  S.ln  itmheairiih 
■ha  gravur  alone,  unaui-ilcd  by  nquaforli*.  In 
thl«  inilnnM,  the  doign  is  traced  with  a  sharp 
tool,  cillitd  a  dry  polBl,  upon  the  plate ;  and  the 
«tn>kei  are  cut  or  pinughcd  upon  the  copper 
with  la  imtrunii-nl  distiiieiiiahcil  by  the  nnme  of 
Bgrnier.  3.  lu  ulioteii  lirsleldied  tind  afler- 
wiriij  linialjcd  ullli  a  graver:  by  thii  expe- 
dient the  two  fonia  r  mclhodi  arc  united.  4.  In 
dots  wiibnul  >lr«kH,  which  are  eieculcd  with 
Ihe  point  upmi  the  wax  or  ground,  bitten  in  with 
the  aquB^urli^,  and  afiorwardg  haroioniied  with 
the  urmver,  by  ivliirh  inilniment  small  doll  arc 
madci  orwilb  Ibe  graver  alone,  a<>  in  the  llenb 
and  finer  parts,  unaaiiated  with  the  point,  a.  In 
dot!  flrel  elchL'd  and  afterwards  harmuiiiiL-d  with 
tiio  dry  point,  perfoimed  by  a  lillle  hammer, 
raUcd  opui  mallri,  or  Ibe  work  of  Ibe  bammer,  a« 
praeliicd  by  Lulmi,  and  others.  [>.  lu  Meuu- 
■riMo.    7.  In  AoiiTikTA.    See  Iheie  ailidei. 

_  V«i(ra«.™(.u^,di«(i7firaijivg 01  K/ipiT.— The  prin- 
cipal inalrumcnU  uaed  iu  engraiiag  With  the 
tuol  are,  grater*,  icrapem,  a  burnialier,  an  oil- 
-'  -- 1   -   -    .  -        '      "..iriiig  the  [ilalea. 


V  I  N  G. 

they  be  not  employed  fur  tery  aioall  objotl.  Ita 
buminhcr  ia  used  to  aaaul  in  the  focniiw  •* 
(onie  orcaaiani,  a«  wdt  as  la  poliib  the  plain.  R 
ii  Mien  inchea  long,  and  niadi;  of  fl«w  aWi  "dl 
poliahed.  The  bgrni"hrr  it  rt»rm«^  ai  •■•  **■ 
«nd  a  iRraper  on  the  other,  B»<'h  Bt>aul  aa  iui 


inehca   of   t 


itriini*Dt  >•  «* 

, handle;  and  i.lliiA«i« 

the  middle  than  at  Ihe  necka,  wbere  thcboiai*" 
and  aeraper  If^in,  wliich  nei-k*  arr  ««'j  <• 
quarter  of  an  incli  in  diaoielf  r.  The  prItnM 
appUcalinn  of  it  in  engraTing,  Ixiidn  il«  *■  ' 
poliahiiig  Ihe  plalea,  ii  to  take  nut  any  utaieWi 
or  anidental  Uafacings  lliat  miiy  happ*n  t<  tit 
plalm  during  Ibe  engraving;  or  lo  tewn  tli 
effi-cl  of  any  pari*  lb»t  may  be  loo  •''■('l 
marked  in  the  work,  and  reqiilre  lo  br  taW 
down.  A  runhiun,  ai  it  la  e«l!<rd,  I*  ■nnt 
ilH-d  for  lupporlioe  Ibe  plate  in  aurh  a  oMfK 
that  il  may  be  turned  every  way  with  t*M.  It 
is  a  bag  of  leather  fllled  vrllh  ;and,  whivh  ahMi 
be  of  Ihe  liie  llinl  will  brat  anil  Iht-  plaleaila^ 
tended  to  bear.  The;  are  round  andaboslato 
iprbei  over,  and  Ihree  inebn  in  Ihi-Aocu-  IH 
dry  point,  or  aecdlr,  «rhi,;h  hna  bt««  •/  M 
mucli  used  in  engraving,  ia  a  to«l  likeaattda* 
point,  tthirh  being  drawn  hard  on  th»  <»|^> 
rula  a  atmke,  and  ralaea  a  burr ;  tb«  !ntr  * 
■rraped  off,  and  there  reenajns  n  alnike  luer^ 
■nd  delicate  than  can  he  produml  io  wyaU* 
way. 

being  laid  on  Ibe  table,  the  plale  mutt  ka  ^ 
upon  it ;  and  Ihe  graver  heiag  hv'd  '?  '^^Jj 
in  a  prupcr  manner,  Ihe  p«ial  utttt  be  af|M 
to  the  plate,  and  moved  in  th<r  proper  iiii** 
for  produring  iho  flgum  of  tb«  linn  ialiiM- 
ubaerving,  in  fonnliig  Mnaigbl  lines,  ti>  bdl  At 
plate  steady  on  Itie  cuiliioa  ;  and  wbrrc  Ikry: 
lo  ba  ancr,  to  preai  more  lightly, 
font  where  Ibey  are  to  be  broader  sod 


aaking  ' 


-ular 


olher 


e  in 


il  forma 


aud  tlieloicuge  for  more  deiitile  and  tineslrokea 
and  hatcbea.  La  tiotae  ridiBimendi,  aa  the  most 
(^ineralty  u)«ful,  audi  a*  are  of  a  fnrra  liclwixt 
llic  Mjuareaod  Inicnge:  and  he  odv tics,  tbattbej 
ihould  be  of*  good  Itoglh  ;  aniall  toward*  the 
point  but  ilrooger  upwardi,  thai  they  may  have 
■Ircnglh  enough  to  bra 


,  lo  lay 


ir  tbfj 


idiiji  amlmjooaart, 
turn  jour  plate  upou  Ihe  cuUiiua  aftiad  ™ 
graver,  otbrrwiii:  It  will  be  inpouible  tor  >••  » 
make  any  circular  or  curved  line  with  that  m- 

may.  After  part  of  Ihe  work  ia  .'ngraved.ili' 
neceiaary  In  »crape  it  with  Ihe  scraper  or  jiaiB. 
puscd  in  Ihe  moM  level  dimtioD  oti-r  Ibe  plM>< 
to  take  off  Ibe  roughne**  fonned  by  tke  rixtH 
nf  the  graver;  bul  great  rare  mukl  l>e  lakfl>*>> 
to  incline  the  edge  of  Ihe  acraper  or  tosl  iwd.  4 
■MCh  a  manner  that  il  may  take  ihc  leail  k>M  ' 
the  copper,  aa  it  would  otberwive  prxMloce  62b 
striikea  or  Boratchei  ia  Ihe  engrating;  aoJ  *•' 
the  engraved  wniii  may  be  rendetrd  moieti"**- 
it  may  aflerwardi  bo  rubbed  unr  with  a  rv')'' 
fell  dipped  in  oiL  In  using  the  gn'<'r,itii*- 
ceMarylo  carry  i I  as  level  aa  ponible  ■i**' 
surfai-eofthe  plate;  for  otberwite,  if  tba*>i^ 
slip  betwixt  them,  the  tine  tlial  will  be  p<W« 
whelhtr  carte  or  ilraight,  will  became*^ 
and  deeper  in  the  pmjreaa  of  its  foiiail'"' 
w&ich  entirely  preveni*  tlrokv*  being  ma^  ' 
one  cut,  that  will  be  flue  al  Ibt-ir  csucmilieM^ 
larger  in  the  middle ;  and  occaxioni  ttie  ata*4 
of  retouching  to  bring  Ihoni  to  that  »l»lr.  ** 
Ibii  reaaon,  il  ia  very  neceaaary  for  the*  ■** 
would  learn  to  engrave  in  perf■^eliun,  IkcbA*- 
vour,  by  frequent  trial*,  lo  acquire  the  baW  ^ 
making  auch  alrnkes  both  atrai^hl  and  turn* 
by  lightening  or  liukiuG  Ibe  grsvcf  witt  l^ 
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liAsd,  aefordiiif  to  the  orfMion.   If,  sHer  flniih-    to  be  reprpwnted,  cxotpt  It  be  old  and  niiooufl 
lag  the  deaign,  soy  iirrmtcheii  appear,  or  an j  part    huUdinpi,  the  work  ouf  ht  not  to  be  made  Tery 
of   the   enf raving    be    fabiely  eiecuted,   Rueh     blark;  hecau«e,  an  ediflfei  are  commonly  eon- 
•crmtdiea,  or  faulty  partu,  muKt  be  taken  out  by     itructed  cither  of  itoneor  i»liitc  marble,  the  co- 
llie bumiaher,  and  further  poliiihed.  if  neeeniiaryy     lour,  beinp  reflected  on  all  «idc«.  doca  not  pro- 
hj  the  above-mentioned  roll     The  plnte  bsing     duce  dariL  or  brown  iihadc«  an  \u  othf  rHultstancct . 
thoa  CDfcraved,  it  ii  proper  to  roimd  oT  the     While  points  muxt  not  be  put  in  the  pupiU  of  the 
cdgct,  by  using  flmt  a  rough  file,  and  alter  wards    eyes  of  fig  ures,  a*  in  engravings  after  pBiutin{;s ; 
»  sasootber ;  and  to  blunt  tlie  comers  a  little  by    nor  must  the  hair  or  licard  be  represented  as  in 
the  saoie  moans  :    afWr  which,   ttie  burnisher    nature,  which  makes  the  lo?ks  appear  flcming  in 
•bould  be  passed  over  the  edges  to  give  it  a  far-    the  air;  because  in  sculpture  there  cdn  be  no 
tJier  polish.     In  the  conduct  uf  the  graver  and     such  appearances.    In  engraving  cloths  of  dilTer- 
dry  point  eonsisti  all  the  art ;  for  which  there    ent  kinds,  linen  should  be  done  with  iliier  and 
are  no  rules  lo  l>e  given :  all  depending  on  the    closer  lines  than  other  sort«,  and  be  executed 
liabitude,  dispo«itinn,  and  grniut,  of  the  artist,    with  liingle  strokes.     Woollen   cluth  should  be 
JUiowever,  lie!«ides  the  explanations  already  gi^en,    engraved  wide,  in  proportion  to  the  coarsi*nesa 
■ome  general  obiiervations  and  dintctiunii  may  not    or  fineness  of  the  stuff,  and  with  only  two  strokes ; 
beinsproper.    As  the  principles  of  engraving  are    and  when   the  strokes  are  cro«vd,  the  second 
file  aamewith  those  of  painting,  a  person  cannot     should  be  smaller  than  the  fir<«t,  and  tlie  third 
«xpeet  to  attain  any  considerable  degree  of  per-     than  the  second.  Shining  sturtV,  which  are  gene* 
Jfection  in  this  art  who  is  not  a  good  maitter  of    rally  of  silk  or  satin,  and  which  produce  flat  and 
jdesign;  and  therefore  he  ou^ht  to  l>e  well  ao-    broken  foldo,  should  be  engraved  more  hard  and 
quainted  tioth  with  pempective  and  architecture:     more   straight    than   othent,   with   one  or  two 
fcr  the  former,  by  the  proper  ip^dationn  of  Atrong    strokes,  as  their  colours  are  bright  or  brown  j 
and  faint eoluurs,  will  enable  him  t<>  throw  back-    and  between  the  first  strokes  othent  Kmaller  must 
wards  the  figures  and  other  obU'ctn  of  the  picture    be  joined,  which  is  called  interlining.     Velvet 
•r  design  which  he  purposes  to  imitate ;  and  the     and  plush  are  exprcNsed  in  the  tame  manner,  and 
latter  will  teach  him  to  prencrve  the  due  propor-     should  alnayx  be  interlined.  .>'.etaU,  as  armour, 
tionof  its  several  orders,  which  the  painter  oflen     &r.  are  also  reprenentcd  by  interlining,  or  by 
•ntnuts  to  the  discretion  of  the  engraver.     In     clear  sine le  strokes.    In  archiUuiure,  the  strokes 
sirder  to  preserve   equality  and   union   in   his     which  form  the  rounding  object  nhould  tend  to 
works,  the  engraver  Khould  always  sketch  out     the  point  of  sight ;  and  when  whole  columns  oc- 
tfae  prineipal  objects  of  his  piece  liefore  he  under-     eur,  it  is  proper  to  produce  the  effect  as  much  as 
takea  to  finish  Ihem.     In  working,  the  strokes  of    possible  by  perpendicular  strokes.     If  a  gross 
Mm  graver  should  never  be  crossed  too  much  in     stroke  is  put,  it  should  be  at  right  angles,  and 
*  kmmge  manner,  particularly  in  the  repreaenta-     wider  and  thinner  than  the  first  stroke.    In  en- 
tkm  of  flesh,  l>ecauKe  hharp  angles  prvMiuce  the    graving  mountains,  the  strokes  ought  to  be  (Ve- 
wiplcasiog  effect  of  latticii-work,  and  take  from    quently  discontinued  and  broken,  for  sharp  and 
the  eye  the  repose  which  is  to  it  agreeable  in  all     eraggy  objects;  and  they  should  l>e  straight,  in 
kinds  of  picturesque  diTMigns :  we  should  except    the  loaenge  manner,  and  accompanied  with  long 
the  eaae  of  clouds,  temi>est«i,  waves  of  the  sea,  the    points  or  dots ;  and  roeks  should  t>e  represented 
■kins  of  hairy  animals,  or  the  leaves  of  trees,     by  cross  strokes  more  square  and  even.    Objectf 
wbeie  this  method  of  cr«».ssiiig  may  be  admitted,     that  are  distant  towards  the  horiion  should  be 
But  in  avoiding  the  loaenge,  it  is  not  proper  to     kept   very  tender,    and    slightly  charged  with 
net  entirely  into  the  S4|iiare,  which  would  give     black.    Waters  that  are  calm  and  still  are  best 
liao  much  of  the  hardness  of  hlono.    In  conduct-     represented  by  strokes  that  arc  straight,  aud  pa- 
img  the  atrokes,  the  action  of  tlu;  figures,  and  of    rallel  to  the  horiion,  interlined  with  those  that 
all  their  parts,  should  l>e  considered ;    and  it     arc  finer ;  omitting  sueh  places  as,  in  consequence 
■hould  he  observed  how  they  advanoa  towards,     of  gleams  of  light,  exhibit  the  shining  appearance 
or  reeede  from  the  eye;  and  the  graver  should    of  water;  and  the  form  of  objects  reflected  from 
be  guided  aceording  to  the  riNings  or  castles  of    the  water»  at  a  small  distance  upon  it,  or  on  the 
tke  BBUScles  or  folds,  making  the  strokes  wider    banks  of  the  water,  are  expressed  by  the  same 
•nd  fhinter  in  the  light,  and  closer  and  firmer  in     strokes,  retouched  more  strongly  or  faintly  as  oc- 
tke  shades.    Thus  the  figures  will  not  appear     casion  may  require,  and  even  by  some  that  are 
Jngyed;  and  the  hand  Khould  be  lightened  in  such     perpendicular.     For    agitated    waters,    as    the 
m  manner,  that  the  outlines  may  be  formed  and     waves  of  the  sea,  the  first  strokes  should  follow 
tcnninaleid  without  being  cut  to<»  hard;  however,     the  figure  of  tlie  waves,  and  may  be  interlined, 
thcnigh  the  strokes  break  off  wliere  Uie  muscle     and  the  cross  strokes  ought  to  be  very  loaenge. 
begins,  yet  they  ought  always  to  have  a  certain     In  cascades,  the  strokes  should  follow  the  fall, 
«ODnection  with  each  other,  so  that  the  first     and  l>e  interlined.     In  engraving   clouds,  the 
itroke  may  often  serve  by  its  return  to  make  the     graver  should  sport  when  they  appear  thick  and 
■eeond,  which  will  show  the  frei'dom  of  the  en-     agitated,  in  turning  every  way  acc«irding  to  their 
grmver.    In  engraving  the  flesh,  the  efl*ect  may     form  and  their  agitation.  If  the  clouds  are  dark, 
be  produeed  in  the  lighter  parts  and  middle  tints     so  thai  two  strolu*s  are  nervsksr},  they  should  be 
by  long  pecks  of  the  graver,  rather  than  by  light     crossed  more  lozenge  than  the  figures,  and  the 
liaca ;  or  by  round  dots ;   or  by  dotii  a  little     second  Ntrukcs  shimld  Ih*  rather  wider  than  the 
lengthened  by  the  graver;  or,  best  of  all,  by  a     firht.     The  flat  cUiuds,  that  are  lost  insensibly  in 
Jadidoua  mixture  of  these  together.     In  engrav-     the  clesr  sky,  should  be  made  by  xtrokes  parallel 
Inf  the  hair  and  the  beard,  the  engraver  should     to  the  horiaon,  and  a  little  waving;  if  second 
begin  hia  work  by  laying  the  principal  grounds,     strokes  are  ri*quired,  they  should  be  more  or  lesa 
■aid  aketcfaing  the  chief  shades  in  a  careless  man-     Inxenge ;  and  when  they  are  broufcht  to  the  cx- 
nar,  or  frith  a  few  strokes;  and  he  may  finish  it    tremity,  the  hand  should  t>e  ko  lightened  that 
at  leisure  vrith  finer  and  thinner  atrokes  to  the     they  may  form  no  outline.    The  flat  and  clear 
cztniailica.    Whan  nrdiitectiire  or  iciUf  ture  is    iky  is  repreaented  by  parallel  and  straight  itrokea. 
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wilhoul  tb«  l«Ml  tantlng.     !□  Undtcapeti,  the  Engroviig  on  ;;Ja»  i«  pcriVinnr4  MftiStT  fc)  *> 

lr«".,  rochi.asFth,  aiiil  lierbii|;p,  ihould  heetch-  unie  proivsB  u  i>tehine  on   copprr i  Ml]  aiil 

ell  »  inufh  H  po»iible;  nothing  ilioul.l  be  IpA  IbefluorkiniUwl  oflhc  nitn>u>  afU.  JtaelW* 

for  the  Rraier   but  pcrrcFltng,  lofteiiing.  aail  ins. 

tmnglbi'ning.     The  dry  point  producea  in  clfcct  EnxraBrng  on  precious  nonet  it  Iha  npnmtint( 

miiPe  ilvltote  thnn  the  urnier  nin,  and  may  be  fijurea.  or  dnirea  in    relievo  or  Indnlrd,  • 

ti>wdtogn>at>dvanlaBciiiliurn,skie<,di>'Unceii,  iliirrt  kind*  ciF  baril  poli»liriI  >(un«.     TV*- 

Ire,  and  oflcn  in  water,  espeeiailj  in  umBll  i-n-  rieuts  ex-vlled  in  Ibiit  art ;  Umv  betng  Aim  a- 

i:rtvin|;<.     In  mosl  IhiDgi  it  ii  proper  to  cich  the  li(]ueae*te<,Mme1ian«.BDdoD}xni.itki<l>^>|>M 

thadoHi,  only  Iravinf  Ibo  lighter  liDti  for  the  any  thing  of  that  kind    the  madsmii  haw  F*- 

Ar!  I>"">^  i;raier,  &c.  duwd.       Pyrgolelea    unong     Ihe    Ontta.  «< 

7i:  imiiJiU  ilniaingiariiliclialkmroigxr, — In  pei^  DioiRoridra  under  the    flnrt  cmpeeon  af  Ba^ 

formiiiK  this,  a  mixtutu  ii  u«ed  of  varied  and  ir-  art  the  most  eiuinent  trngraven  w*  read  •*:  •« 

regular  dolji,  made  moro  or  ieaa  mfl.  lo  an  to  re-  f'-nner  waa  ao  nteemeil   bf  .Alnandir,  Ikal  la 

•Tmblu  (be  grain  produced  by  Lhe  chalki  on  pa-  forbad  aiiy  body  else  to  t-ngmir   bi«  hrad  ;  iti 

per.     Every  itrake  of  the  rhallia  on  paper  may  Auguiilua'a  head,  enfraTeti    by   ihr   Utur.  M 

be  niiiaidered  aa  an  infinite  uiimber  of  sdJniniDg  deemed    iw   benutiful,    Uial  the    ■umcdioc  (» 

points,  which  are  the  small  emiDenci's  of  the  iwmra  those  it  for  Ihiir  «eni.      All  Ike  poHtca* 

grain  of  the  paper  lourhrd  by  lhe  rhnlk  in  pnai-  hatinn  been  buried  under  the  ruin*  of  the  tUaa 

lot  ortir  U.     When  the  eoppcr-plate  has  been  empire,  the  art  orenRraiine  on  •tan»  art  ''* 

polished  and  vami-ih»J,  or  proiwrly  prepared,  as  the  anmc  fate.     It  mi  retrioed    in  llalj  tl  tt 

IB  the  CORiiuon  method  of  encraiing,  the  draw-  be? innlns  of  the  fifteenth    o-utury.  wtira  •« 

Inj  lo  bo  imitated  may  be  rountcrproved  on  the  John   of  Plorenre,  and    nflir   hifD    Pwiaif  rf 

*anil<h  of  the  plate.    If  thia  eannol  he  ronTC-  Milan,  perfnrned  work*  of  Ihi*  klod  aanf  > 

niently  done,  bUrk  lead  pencil,  or  red  chalk,  he  despised.     Froni  thai  lime,  Midi  UBlfM* 

muat  he  applied  to  lamii-hcd  or  oiled  paper;  heMuie  coaimon  in  Eumpe,  and  partlad»ri|k 

kail  by  meani  of  thia  chalk  or  pencil,  all  the  UenuBDy,  wbeore  grrckt  numbcn  Kcn  iMliM 

traceaof  the  original  will  be  Iranomitlrd  to  tar-  other   muatriei:     but   Ihey   rmme    abort  of  Al 

ni'h.     Thcoutlinca  of  the  object  muat  be  formed  hcauly  of  Ihoae  of  the  MicieDt*,  eupcrialiy  IkM 

In  the  etching  by  points,  wlioae  magnitudu  and  on  precious  atones;  for.  aa  to  lti<uii>  on  rfjiA 

dislaiire  inuil  bedalerminedbytliequalilTorthe  the  nennans,Bnda(ler their  esBn>|>lt<  lhe  Fm^ 

Ktrokca  in  the  original  drawioe.     The  an'itt  may  &r.  hnvc  succeeded  well  enough.      Id  tliit  hM* 

be  proiided  with  poinlr.l  iDstnimrntt  "r  nivdlea  of  encraiine  either  the  diamond   or  nmtyMf 

orTuHoiKiizetHitliiiiigTe  or  double  points.    Id  b«  used.     The  diamond,  whitli  i*  thebar4«4rf 

ftirming  the  light  and  slindr,  heihould  diatin^tulah  all  alones.  i>  only  i-ut  by  itself,  or  tritb  ilaiH 

be'lwtvo  tlioM-baleheawkichMTTeloriprphtthe  matter.    The  Ortttbing  lo  be  done  Ln  ihiibiaA 

|»n>peL'tive  of  the  objeot,  and  Ihole  whidi  form  of  mgraTing  ii,  to  nHnent  two  rvugb  i'la^tM 

tlic  grmiud  of  it.    The  principal  hatehea  ahouid  to  thcendi  of  two  (tick*  bicenoiHtb  luboMIM 

be  niorv  airongly  m«Hicd :  the  middle  llnla,  if  ileady  In  the  hand,  and  to  rub  or  griBdAw 

clched,  >hould  be  marked  lightly,  or  they  may  againtt  each  other  till  they  be   brouehl  la  Bi 

be  lifl  till  the  vaniiah  ia  taken  od;  and  be  pei-  form  deitrcd.     The  dual  or  pOHder  Ihalan^ 

fteled  irtth  a  greater  degree  of  aoflnesa,  by  nee-  bed  ofTaervea  afterward*  to  poliah  Ibea,  ^mU 

diet  or  the  point  of  the  grater,  as  Ihu  original  pi^rformed  with  a  hind  of  mill  that  luroa  a  st^ 

may  ni]uiri'.     Hitre  i,  uolhiiii-  ptTuliar  in  the  "(  «>l'i  iron.    The  diamond   is  liied  io  a  lin» 


oi|ihjf'ijiii>  iiiii^  he  npiilu'd  agiiiii  In  the  stronger  and  jinlished  with  Iripoli  diluted  in  wa'ttf.  U* 

part-  ;  (-r  il  will  be  no  detriment  to  thcin  if  ihu  aeates  arorlhysls,  emeralda,  byseiotb*,  grart* 

alhcr,pruri<li'dthee>ilrr-iit:fauafuided.U'Ju'nlbe  eut  on  n  leaden  wheel,  inoiatcned  witb  *«aT 
norkofllu' BquBfortls  iatlniibKd,Bnd  thvvarnish  water,  ind  poliahrd  with  Iripoli  on  a  fnV 
taken  nil'  the  copper,  it  nil  I  be  ncceiiary  ia  the  »het'l.  Lapis  lamili,  opal,  tir.  arepoliabcdMI 
aofu-st  purls,  such  aa  the  Uesli,  &c.  to  inlerslipple  ii  uoden  n  heel.  To  rasbion  and  eajtraie  •■aiarf 
with  proper  points;  aasn  efTcetwili  be  thus  prq-  Bgale,  eiyslal,  lapiH  Iniuli.  or  the  like,  akiiii' 
duird  niou  delirate  than  it  is  pos>ible  to  attain  lallii',  like  that  used  by  pfwtcrer>,  is  uwiltaW 
with  the aqiiirnrlis only;  and  Iheslronpestshadei  the  ve^Ht'ls  which  are  lo  be  iTTouebt  with  p«i(* 
will  require  additional  Hlrength  la  be  E'lrn  tl>em  luols;  that  of  lhe  engrater  grniralli  tKiMilt> 
with  amall  almhei  of  the  sn.\er.  Drawings  tunls,  which  are  turned  by  n  witrel ;  and  Ihewa- 
made  with  cbnlks  at  difi)>ient  colours  may  be  «el  is  held  lu  them  to  be  cut  and  eagimtnl,  0>k* 
imitRled  in  this  manner,  if  a  plalo  hv  protidi'd  in  rclieionrollierwiie;  the  tools  being  muistiwi 
for  every  colour. — This  method  of  engniviiie  is  from  timo  to  tine  with  dianiflnd  dust  a»d  *>!<  ' 
intended  luromiBkind  nf  deception,  mi  Uiil  the  nt  least  I'njery  and  water.  Tu  cofnirifii^'' 
ronnoisieur  may  not  be  able,  on  the  first  iuspec-  doici's  on  any  of  Iheae  itones,  when  pulul^ 
tiun,  to  dislinguish  between  the  original  drawing  aufh  as  tucnlnls,  seals,  he.  Ihey  use  a  Ihthln* 
and  tlie  I'ngraiing  made  in  imiUlion  <if  il ;  and  it  wheel,  the  ends  of  whose  axi*  are  rcreivnl  vitkil 
is cxlrcmelj  useful,  ai  il  serves  to  multiply  copies  two  pieces  of  iron,  placed  upright,  as  in  Ibi  lat- 
ofdrawincs  left  by  those  niasterati  ho  •■mvlletl  in  ner'alalbe;  and  to  be  brought  eluser,  or  tctW- 
lbe  use  of  chalks,  and  tbua  to  form  and  improve  ther  apart,  at  pteaaun-;  at  one  end  of  the  tu> as 


uj  llie  itone  applied  bj  the  hand  In  lh«  tool, 
lid  it  ihinnl  uid  condurled  us  oiN;atuod  rrqulrei. 
Thctooli>n:BeTicrallforiron,aDd«)iuctinieii<>r 
bfiB;  their  fann  U  vsrioui,  bul  they  gcaerally 
bat  wDe  rcMmbUDce  to  chlKln,  fougei,  &c. 
SmuhiTcuniillroUDdhcKclB,  Ukebullons,  nlheri 
likefMTcli.to  take  the  piei«Knut,  ind  Dlhemdat, 
t.1-.  Wlitrn  lhi>  tloDB  bu  bem  engraien,  it  U 
polltM  on  nhccli  of  bair  bruxbeii  aad  trrpoli. 

Eifriaiig  on  iltti  ii  eliiefly  employvd  in  cul- 
tn;  tr%\*,  puncbH,  nalricVF,  sod  dyes,  praptT 
br  itiiUng  (wioi,  nipdal*,  and  raunlen.  The 
■Ftbiri  Df  cngmviiig  irilb  the  inntrumcnti,  Ike 
bllWHae  fur  coin*  as  for  oiedsUaad  cnuatun: 
■U  the  diftrauve  eoaiiits  in  llwir  fcreater  or  leu 
nriiiia;  Ihe  relicro  o(  coida  beiag  mucb  Icii 
nuidenbl«  Ibaa  that  of  laedala,  and  tbal  of 
■suakn  dill  li^na  than  ibat  iif  mini.  Engraven 
ImoelciimMioaLy  be^n  with  puncbea,  which  are 
il  relient,  anil  ncrte  fur  makioK  the  crcux  orca- 
ritinDrtbeinatrioiPiBnddyei;  Ibauih  soniolimEi 
lhi]l  btfin  wHh  the  creui  or  hotloivnesi;  bi 


,nlyw 


a  tbe 


il  tempered. 


M  nrjr  thalluw.  Till  flnl  thing  tbat  ii  done  !■ 
Mping  Ills  tiguret ;  Ibe  next  it  the  moulding 
Ikm  in  wax.  of  tiie  lite  and  depth  they  are  to 
IW,  tad  frsin  Ihi*  wax  ttw  punch  ii  engraven. 
Vhu  ttw  punch  is  finiihed  they  gi\e  il  a  very 
Uihlenipor,  that  it  may  the  belter  bear  the  blows 
«f  th*  bama)rr  with  which  it  in  itruck,  In  give 
Otiapnnion  to  the  matricc.  The  ilcel  it  made 
In  lo  mFUd  il,  that  it  may  Ihe  more  readily  lake 
liMlBptcation  of  the  punch  ;  aod  after  itrikiog 
VH  pwcfa  nD  il  in  tliit  stale,  they  proi»:ed  la 
iMtfe  ap  or  Uniah  the  itrokei  and  linei,  where, 
^•Nwn  of  their  Snenen*,  or  the  Ion  great  re- 
1i*Mi  they  are  any  thing  defeeliie,  with  steel 
0inn  of  dilTerciil  kinds;  chiiels,  llatlen,  Uc, 
Wif  tbe  principal  initrumeotB  uhhI  in  graving 
•■  (Ucl.  The  ngure  beiog  ihui  flnisbed,  tliey 
P*Mcd  tn  engrave  the  reit  of  the  medal,  as  the 
■■HiMJagt  of  Ihe  burder,  the  engrailed  ring, 
Inikr-wilh  liltle  ileel  punches,  well  tempi 
•■d  wry  sharp. 

&(miitg  im  a^od.  (See  Cuttino).  It  in  per- 
WMd  in  three  diH<?n!nl  niodei,  Til.  I.  With  a 
*i*|li  block,  iin  which  the  design  is  traced  with 
*  pn,  and  thnae  parli  which  should  be  white 
MNfally  bollowrd  out.  This  block  is  afterwards 
irtaM  by  the  letler-press  printers,  in  tbe  same 
"Matr  a*  Ihey  print  ■  bonk.  3.  With  two,  three 

Joaiti  the  Mvond  i«  rewrved  for  the  darker 
™Wowti  sod  Ihe  third  for  the  shadows  whidi 
■^uMie  upon  the  lights  ;  aad  Ihese  are  subtU- 
'*Mia  tbeir  lum,  eaub  print  receiving  an  im- 
I***i«D  from  every  block.  Thia  mode  of  en- 
(lUiag  il  called  chiaro-scurii,  and  wai  designed 
J*  ninvarnl  Ibe  drawing*  of  the  old  mailers. 
•'Oawood  and  on  copper:  in  these  the  ootline 
J^*(riiedin  ■  bold  dark  style  upon  the  cop- 
V  blacks  of  nuud  are  nuhiti- 
« Ihe  darker  and  lighter  shaduwi, 

r»"ENGRl'EVE.  0.   a.  To  pain,   to  vex 

-/•  ENGRCySS.  V.  a.  (erojiiV.  French.)  1. 
"■  Ulickeii  i  lo  moke  tliick  (Spentrr).  3.  To 
•««•«  in  bulk  ilfottoa).  3. To  firnen;  lo 
*>n>p  up  (SAaiipfOTf).  4.  To  seiM  id  th« 
"Mt  (ioH/A}.  i.  To  purchase  tbe  whulc  of 
TCpnmodilj  foe  the  sake  of  selling  al  a  high 
^Ti.C.  To  copy  in  a  brgc  hand  (Pope). 


■•Wlouruduc 
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ENGRO'SSER.  ..  (from  engrost.)  Ue  that 
purchaser  larse  quanliliea  of  on;;  cotnni(Htily, 
HI  finkr  111  set!  il  at  a  high  iiriee  {Lockr). 

KNGKO'SSMENT.  i.  {(ram  (agroi,.)  Ap- 
ptupritilion  of  things  in  thegiossi  cx.arbilant 
ucmisitioii  (Swift). 

ibENGUA'RD.  H.  a.  (from  guard.)  To 
proiect;  to  defeiul ;  not  used  (.ShuAiptare) . 

ENGYTHECA,  in  sntiquiiy.  a  cupboard. 

To  ENHA'NCE.  v.  a.  (.fithaui'f,  French.) 
1 .  To  hfl  up  :  to  raJK  on  high  :  obsolete  (Speti- 
ler).  i.  To  raise  i  to  advance  {Lode).  3. 
'i'o  raise  in  cslcem  {Atterbury).  4.  To  aggra- 
vate (liam-mmd). 

ENHA'NCEMENT.  ..  (froinenAosce.)  1. 
Iiicreasci  augmentation  of  value  (fiicmt).  3. 
Aggnvalion;  increoK  of  ill  (.Cvvcrnmeat  nj 
the  Tongue). 

ENHARMONIC,  in  the  ancient  music, 
ooe  of  theit  genera,  <o  called  from  its  superiin' 
excellence.  This  genus,  Myi  Btossard,  vrai 
greatly  attA  in  the  Greek  music,  especially  in 
drauialic  perrormance!  ;  but  as  ihoac  almost 
insensible  clevitions  and  filings  of  ihe  voice 
wherein  it  consisl&are  iiio difficult,  and  as  they 
s'lmetime*  make  the  concord  false,  il  has  been 
laid  aside,  and  even  lost,  though  many  sreat 
authors  have  stlempled  to  recover  it.  Others 
sav  il  is  a  species  of  music,  llie  modulation 
whereof  proceeds  by  intervals  leas  than  semi- 
lones,  as  ihe  semitone  minor,  enhaioiouic 
dicais,  and  ihild  major. 

ENIF,  an  Arabic  word  signifying  nose  :  in 
asironomy,  il  is  applied  lo  the  star  ■  in  Pcguus, 
calle<l  Enif  Ayarai,  ihe  Horse's  Nose. 

ENFGMA.  >.  (tenigma.  Latin.)  A  riddle  i 
an  obscure  question  ;  a  position  cxprciseJ  in 
remote  and  anibifluoui  terms.    See^ACHtOMA. 

ENIG.MATiCAL.  d.  {from  enigma.)  I. 
Obscure;  ambiguously  or  darkly  exjircised 
{Broien).  S.  Cloudy;  obscurely  conceived  or 
apprehended  {Hammond). 

ENIGMATICALLY,  ad.  In  a  genM  dif- 
ferent from  that  whicli  the  words  in  their  U- 
miliar  accepuiion  imply  (Brown). 

ENl'GMATIST.  ..  (from  etiigna.)  One 
who  deals  in  obscure  and  ambiguous  matters ; 
a  maker  of  riddles  {Addiian). 

To  ENJO'IN.  V.  a.  (c^njoindrt.  French.)  To 
direct i  lo  order;  lo  pmcribc  (7'iJ/o^fon). 

ENJO'INER.  r.  Ode  who  gives  jnjunc. 

ENJCIN-MENT.  *.  Direction  j  commaiKl 
(Broiri,). 

To  ENJO'V.  IP.  a.  (enjouir.  French.)  I .  To 
feel  ur  perceive  with  pleasure  {Addiion).  S. 
To  obtoin  pnssession  or  fruition  of  {Miltoit). 
3.  To  please;  lo  {gladden;  lo  exhilarate;  to 
delight  (More). 

To  Esjo'y.  IF.  n.  To  live  in  happiness  {Mil- 

HNJO'YER.  1.  One  that  has  fruiiioo, 
ENJOfYMENT.    t.   Happiness;    fruition 
(Tiiieliim). 

ENIXUM,  among  the  older  chemislt,  a  na- 
tural sulphat  of  soda.     Tbe  sal  enixum  of  Pa- 
mcdsus  IS  the  residuum,  or  caput  aioiiu 
reioliing  from  a  dibUlaiion  of  spirit  of  u 


E  N  N  E  N  O 

wiih  luliihiirie  aci<l  of  i   while  colour,  and       L/NNBAGON.  ».  (»»■  and  t-h.)AI9b 

plenmil  lubacid  tii»ic.  of  nine  anglw.     See  Polyook. 

7a£NKI'NULE.  v.  a.  (from  hWfcO    1-       ENNEAHEURIA,  in   n»unl  btttn,  i 

To  Bet  on  lire  ;  to  inRume  {Skakspiarf).     S.  genus  of  c^nlitmnar,  cryalallirorm,  ndMl^ 

To  rouie  pawioni  [Shakipearf}.    3.  To  inciie  painled  spars,  ciiin)>o»Ml  of  a  trigHMl  ottm, 

»o  any  acl  i>r  hope  {Shaiipearr).  icrniiniiiti!  ak  each  end  by  a  irigDnil  pfisai 

To  ENLA'RUC.  r,  n.  (enlargir,  Freni:h,)  Of  ihii  aenua  there  arc  >eveta1  «peda,diM» 

I.  To  make  greaiei  in  quanitly  or  appearance,  suishcil  by  the  length  or  shortncB  ^  tbe  i» 

S-Toincreatean;  Ihin^  to  loagniludei  m  ex-  run.n  and  u^nmids,   notic  of  wliifb  B>*ti 

lend  iLoclit}.     3.  7'o  increaM  by  re|ireitn[a-  wiih  steel,  bnl  all  of  ihem  fenucot  wiu  (^ 

tion;  to  maniiify.     4,  To  dilate;    to  ex]iaiul  fords.     See  Spar. 

ICi/'ini/iiani).     5.  To  mi  free  from  limituiioD        ENNEANUKIA.   (mn,  oioe,  and  •><(._ 

(S/'okifriirr).     I?.  T11  extrad  to  more  pucjKwes  huiband.)     In  botany,  Dine-ilameiied.    Tl» 

or  taea  (//oo*rr).     7.  To  amplify ;  to  agjiran-  aameof  theninth  cIms  in  the  ArtilreialSnn 

di»   (iucir),      H.  To  rekasc  Irnni   coiifini--  of  Linn^ui ;  comprehcndiop   such     ' 

ratitHSIiaktpeare).  g.Tu  diffuse  in  eloqurlice  bear  hermaphrodiieflnMers  with  nine 

iClarcniton).  Also  of  an   order  in   the  closic*  oxh 

ToENLa'acK.  V.  n.  To  eipatinie;  to  tpeak  and  ditrcia. 

in  many  word.  CC/«r»'nrfon).  ENNEAPETTALATE   COROL, 

ENLA'RGEMENT.  i.  {(toot  cnlargr,)   I.  tany,  a   iilne.|>etalM   carol:    or,  a  flo«arf 

IiicrcBie;    augments  lion  ;    furilici    exiension  nine  peinis :  ni  in  ihcavirii" 

{Hayjeatiiy      s.   Heleaie   fioin    confinement  lirimleiidron. 

(Shakipeare).     3.   Magnifying    tepresenUiioii        ENNEATICAI..     o.     (  .    _^ 

(Popt).     4.  Expatiaung  >|ieech  ;  copioaa  dis-  days,  ate  every  nmiti  day  of  u  udkiMw;  «< 

cgurfe  (C/arrWsn).  cntieutintl   yean,   eveiy    niuiii    nit  of     ' 

ENLA'IIGEH.  ».  Amplifier;  onelhatin-  life.  ' 

creases  01  dilates  any  ilimp  {Brown).  ENN'IS,  a  borough  of  Itelanit,  in  theo 

To  ENLl'GUT.  P.O.  <lrom«^A(.)Toillu-  of  Clare.     It  i»  Urgeaod  populous,  iMi, 

'"'"'"■"■  1  the  Kcrgus.    Lai.  52.  49  N.    Lon,  »,Jt 

,      1   supply  with   Vighi^lPjalM,).        ENNISCORTHY,  a  bnroogh  of  Inli^ 

3.  To  Cjuickcn  in  the  facidty  of  vision  (Su-  in  the  c  nun  ly  of  Wen  ford.     It  hxi  ~^ 

mutli,     3.  To  insiruct ;  to  Intnisb  with   in-  ture  of  ciatte  wnlkn  cloth,  atid 

crease  of  knowledge  (flogeri).     4.  To  cheer;  dernble  iron  wotki.     Lat.  A9.  kS  N.    Lthi 

to  exhilarate;  to  gladden,     i.  Tu  illuiiiinBte  4B  W. 

with  divine  hnowltdcte.  ENNIUS  (Quinlur),  an  ancient  poel. 

ESWGUrK^ER.  s.({tr>mtnlhliltfi.)   I.  ai  Rudii.  in  Cdabria.      ills  stile  it  lo^ 

•lUuminalor ;  one  that  ^ve>  light  {Millen).  9.  uiijinliibed,  but  hig  defeels,  which  aft : 

InMnictor.  particularly  ittribuim}  to  the  aee  10  irbidi  t( 

To  ENLI'NK.  n.  a.   (from  /int.)  To  chain  iivud,   h^vc   been    fully   compensated   In  1^ 

lo  ;  to  ccinnetl  {Shakiprure).  rm  r-y  of  hii  exptcs<^iuns,  and  the  fife  of  i> 

To  ENLI'VliN.  f.  0.  (Irom  /,/<■,  f;irr.)   1.  pomy.     Eniiius  wrote  in  heroic  »ene  the  b. 

To  make  quick;  lo  make  aliie;  to  animalc  n^iii  ot   llie   Roman   republic,   and   diifiaj^ 

S.  To  mate  vigorous  or  active  {Smi/i').    3.  To  iiii:cli  knowledge  of  the  world  in  some  da»* 

make  sprightly  or  viiacioui.     4.  To  make  gay  iiral  uurl  satirical  compodiioiu.     He  died  ^ 

or  cheerful  in  apwarance.  the  pnui,  contracted  by  his  frrouent  iiitoiio- 

ENLl'VENER.  1.  That  which  animares;  tion,   about    Itig   yean   before   the   CbnM 

that  ivhich  inviaoiaies  (Dn/den).  era,  in  the  70th  year  of  hi«  age.     Scipiti,  ■ 

ToENLU'MINE.   t>.  u.   icniuminer,  Fr.)  his  death-bed,  ortfered  hit  body  to  be  boiitdbl 

To  illumine  j  10  illuminate :  not  in  use  (Spen-  the  side  of  his  poetical  frieni     Coojeiow  i 

ttr).  his  merit  as  the  tirsl  epic  poet  of  Ramc.EaaiM 

ENMANCHE,  in  heraldry,  is«hen  line*  besiowKl  on   himself  the   appellation  of  dt 

arc  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  iipner  edge  of  Homer  of  I^tium.     Of  all  his  writiup,  m- 

thechief  10  the  »ide!i,  10  about  hall  the  breadth  thing   now   remains    but   fragnientSt  hi^ 

of  the  chief;  lignijying  sicrved,  or  resembling  collected  from  the  quotations   of 

a  sleeve,  from  the  French  manchc.  Ihon. 

E'NMITY.  1.  Cfrom  enemy.)  I.  Unfriendly  To  ENNCBLE.  d.  a.  {canoblir,  TitoAi 
disposition;  malevolence;  aversion  {Locke),  I.Toraiiefiom  communally  to  nobilily  [^iii^ 
S.  Contrariety  of  inierisis  or  inclinaiions;  iprarr).  S.  To  dignify;  to  aogniKUw i  ~ 
mutual  malignity  (jVAV/un).  3.  Stale  of  opposi-  exalt;  to  raiK  CSou/A>.  3.  r^  clevMei 
ailion  (Jamfi).  4.  Alalice;  mischievous  at-  magnify  {Wallet).  4.  To  nuikc  Caiiigi»«S- 
luslfious  (Bacon). 

arlle.)  To        ENNCBLEMENT.  ..  (ffom 

turn  10  mnrhle :  obsolete  {Spenan).  1'he  acl  of  railing  to  the  rank  of  noWfli.   *' 

Ta  ENMK'SH.  r.  a.  (from  meih.)  To  net ;  Exaltation  ;  elevation  ;  digailv  Cf 'iimftl. 
tueiiDngle;  toenlrap  (^AmtipcureJ.  ENOCH.  (Tin,  Hcb.  i.  e.  dedknMdj  tkl 

ENNEADECATEKIS,  in  chronology,  a  son  of  Cain,  iu  hoooiM  of  whom 
cyele,  or  period  ufQiuclefasciIar  01  lunai  yean,         Enocm,  the   finl   ctlj  lAkcQ   ootiRrf*' 
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Senptnre,  uras  to  called  by  Cain,  who  bnilt  It.  Exceeding  in   bulk    ihe   rnminoii    n1^(lMl^■^ 

1 1  wai  situated  east  of  Eden,  Gen.  ir.  17.  {Pope). 

Enoch,  the  ion  of  Jared,  and  father  of  Me-  KNCVRMOUSI.Y.  ad.  Ilryond  inra*nrr 

Ihusclah,  wa«  born  A.M.  62«.     At  the  age  of  KNOK.MOUSNKSS.      •.*     liiiiiicaMiidliir 

uxcy-fi«c  he  brgat  Meihii^Ijh,  and  hvcd  300  wiclcednrss  {Decay  t/ Pir/it). 

svskii  at'icr,  ami  h;ul  several  koosand  dauditcrs.  KNOS,  the  ton  ol  Seth,  and  f.itlirr  ol  Cai- 

kinoch  wiiJked  with  God  :  aod  after  ihai  he  nan,  wa«  born  in  the  year  of  tlir  world  v.).**. 

bad   lived  3().S  years,  "  he  was  not,  for  Gnd  hNCVLCiH.  a.  plural  rnoir.  (:f«'nfih.  Sax.) 

took  him."    Suine  cnn«>tnie  the»e  last  wnrds.  In  a  sufficient  measure ;   su  as   iiuiy   satisfy 

as  if  they  intimated  that  hnorh  dinl  a  natural  {Locke). 

death,  because  in  rraiiiy  he  iived  not  near  no  Exo'ugh.    #.    I.  Something  sunirlcni   in 

long  as  the  other  |>atriarchs  of  ttiose  tin«ef :  as  pr^tnesi  or  tacelltnce  {TrtMpii).     *J.  .Snuir- 

l£  God,  to  secure  htrn  from  cnrrop'ion,  had  thine  r^jual    to  a  oian's  powers  or  riculiii*fc 

taken  him  early  out  of  this  world,    tiuithege-  {Br.ct.it). 

neFBlity  of  the  fathers  and  commentators  a«4*n  LvcytcH.  ad.  I.  In  a  kufTicivnl  dt }(rre  ;  in 

that  he  died  not,  but  was  translated  out  uf  the  a  degree  that  gives  saiisracti(»n.     '<£»  it  noit<i  a 

Mght  of  men,  as  Elijah   was.     The  apiOftle  slight  a ugmentai ion  of  the  |N»«iiive  de^rt'c:   / 

Paul  shows  \ery  clearly  ihat  Enoch  was  irao-  am  rtadtf  enough  to  quarrel.    J.  Sometimes  it 

slated,  and  did  not  tec  dcatli,  lleb.  xi.  b.  notes  diminution  :   the  j&ir/r  it  veti  enough. 

KvoCH  (The  prophecy  of),  an  2\0<T\^h»l  4.  An  exclamation  noting  fulncsS  or  satiety 

book 9  ascribed  to  Enoch.'    llic  ap*stlc  Jude,  ^Skakspeare). 

ver.  14,  tj5,  cites  a  passage  from  the  book  of  EM-KW.  The  plural  of  moi//? A. 

luicKh,  which  has  very  much  exeici&ed  inter-  EN  P.\SSANT.  ad,  (I'Vnch.;  Hy  ihe  wa%-, 

preters.     The  question  is,  whether  the  apo«tle  To  ENR.A'GE.  b.  a.  (»'mrnf!rr,  Fnr.th.;  T> 

took   this  |>3«sjge  out  of  any  particular  book  irrirate  ;  to  make  funous  < 9f'uhh^. 

yrriUcn  by  Enoch,  which  mi^nt  lie  extent  in  To  ENRA'NGE.  r.  a.  (from  rang^.)    To 

the  first  ages  of  the  church  ?  whether  he  re-  place  rr^ilariv;  to  pui  in  order  'Spen%^). 

ccircd  it  by  trjdiiion  ?  or  bsilv,  by  some  [arti-  To  ENRA^NK.  r.  a.  (from  rantk.\  To  place 

mLir  re^Tldiion  ?     I  (is  thought  probable,  that  in  orderly  ranks  <  Skmiipeare). 

be  md  it  in  the  book  ascrihcri  to  Enoch,  TV  KN'RA'PT.  p.  a.  (from  rapt.)  To  ihrnw 


arbichv  though  apocryphal,  might  conuin  se-    intr  an  ccsiacyi  to  iran9)Jon  miih  enthusiasm 

St.  J  u ' 


truths  that  St.  Jude,  who  was  fj^-ourcd  {Sitiktpeare). 

wiib  a  Mpcrnatural  degree  of  understanding.         To  ENRA'PTL'RE.  r.  a.   (from  rapture.^ 

Slight  majre  OkC  of  to  the  edification  of  the  To  tnn«prvrt  with  pleasure;  to  deii^ht  hizhly. 

fiuibfal.     Tne  ancients  greatly  esteemed  this        To  ENRA'VISH.  r.  a.  ffmm  rarrt^.)    To 

^work.     Tcrtullian  expresses  hli  concern  that  throw  intnec«tacT  (Spenter). 

}t  was  DOC  generally  receivtd.     Thnt  father,  on         ENRA'VISMMENT.   i.    Cfrnm  emar-»h.) 

tbe  amhonTiy  of  this  book,  deduces  the  original  Ec<Lict  of  deliffht  {Glmnrifle\ 

of  idobtry/ucroloisy,  and  unlawful  arts,  fmm         To  f-NRltlH.  r.  a.  .rmuKer,  Frenrh.)  i. 

ibe   irtolied  angeU,  who  married  with   the  To  make  wealthy;  to  make  opuliri*  \SAal- 

daoabscn  of  men.    St.  August  in  allown,  in-  tpeare).     2.   lo'fertilizc ;    to  makr   fnrtiiij 

derd,  ilut  Eaocb  wrote  something  divine,  be-  iBlackmore).     3.  To  store;    to  sni  piv  %%:th 

he  is  ciicd  by  ^t.  Jude;  but  he  savs,  it  augmenution  of  anv  thins desirablr    it  1  >•«/, 

tritiioat  leann  that  this  book  was  not        ENRI'CHME.Vr.   i.    I.  Auy.r.eu  nriMM  ,.f 

b  the  canon,  which  was  preserved  in  wealth.    9.  Am(:(iriraiion  ;    inipron ment   hv 

ifie  at  Jemalem.    This  father  sufH-  addition  ilinrun\. 


,g^_; — T    ' •  .^-  .— ...^-..j  ...^  «..         Mu  ■..^•w  t  1..^.  r.o.  .lTmnrlpf.^  lorifien 

«f  a  »SMe,aBtf  a*  3k>i4  judicious  critic*  believe    to  mam  re  ;  to  hr.nj^  to  (Mrrt'Ciioii  ( /ionrrr  ■ 
''Sfe'^  ^  ^'^  fKiLcU  in  Enocii.  To  KNRf/l'.i:.  r.  a.  ■  fn.m  ruir  ;  'i'„  <iV.-5* . 

EXClD^TiOV.  f.  irwia/io,  Latin.)     1.     toclo'he;  lohiSit;  u*  invent  ^Shfii,ueare). 

To  KNUO'L.    r.,i,    fr.rtMer,  Frti'ieh.^      1. 


o:  Xiirj'ac  a  sooL    2.  Solution  of  a 

To  ii.tert  in  a  r  ill  or  m;i>ier    .S"  rat\     e.  1\» 

^^  _     kiKMlni.     With-  record;  iM  |ej\e  in  wri?in:;  ,.1/./;m;i).     J    T<» 

kaotiig,igaQi-  n  cppoettion  to  nodmu  or  involve  ;  m  inwmp  (Spcnsrr^ 

**?}"—, ,  ENKOLLFH.   «.  He  itiat  enruls -.  he  ih<i 

£MJV]irTT.  X.  '^9m  eaormoiu.y  I.  I)e-  re/inUr*. 

ity.     2.  lif^ialion         KNKO'f.MFNT.  i.    Rtkiisttr;   wrim*   •'• 

Bplion   {Hooker),  \%hich  ^nv  «hii'^  i»  rettmK.l,  rwr.l  t  Ihtr-:*  •' 
^^^^^^                    lvilhny(Stf-{/ir).  EN   l{()M)i:.\r.   a  nm^  r.il  Mm.  "^M-.ni'v 

f      *^^^^^*^^  ^^^''^Mg  unn.)  I.  lr«  mg  in  the  nianM»T  «»!  a  rrtn(|..i«i 

'"■^  '  ■     t-beursiYe;        ruEMUKOI'   ..  «.  l'..  :  \  Lx  t'»t  i.«'i  .  •" 

-iMnffba).  impl.ii'.t  ilci  11    s-  ^w  «:••■■ 

4.     T'iiF..\u()i  .Ml.  I  u.  I '.«.» •••';/;■'■" 


^~  ENS 

ENS,  among  melatilijsicLtiw,  denotes  enriiy, 
being,  or  cxiitcnce;  ihis  Ihe  schools  call  em 
rraU,  and  eni  pBiilitiua ;  to  disiinguUh  il  froni 
then  entTaliaiiii,  whi«li  ii  anl<r  an  imiginaiy 
thing,  or  (xiiLs  in  the  ina^iriatian. 

l^s,  atiinng  chcaiim,  imports  ilie  power, 
virliiE,  and  ctncacy,  wliich  CMtaiii  lubitaDCes 
txen  upon  our  b'xlieii. 

£NSA'MfLE.<.(«i.«npia,llilOl%xam|>)e} 
palteni ;  tubjcci  or  Iniiiaiion  {Sandermit), 

7i>  HKaA'HPLM.  v.n.  (rti'm  ihe  unnn.)  To 


ENSAH- 

iho  hfih  ofdcf  in  Linc«!ui"s  Fragnieiiia,  and 
»ixiti  in  the  noiutal  ordrrs  at  tti^nd  of  Geu. 
PI.     CoiilaiiiiR);  aoine  of  ilie  liliacroDB  [ilanls, 
which  have  swurd-shaiwd  leave*. 

To  ENSCHE'DULE.  v.  o.  Td  intert  in  a 
■cbedule  or  nritinR  i.Shakiptare\. 

To  ENSCCNCE.  v.  a.  To  co.et  ss  with  a 
forti  Insecure  {Shakspeare). 

roENSE'AM.B.a.ToMwun;  to  enclose 
by»x»wlComtlen). 

To  ENSE'AR,  v.  o.TocaHterize;  to  stanch 
or  Bton  with  fiiF  (Shaiiprare). 

LNSEELED.  in  Ucoaiv,  is  snid  of  a  hawk 
thiit  hai  a  thread  drawn  Uiiaugh  hci  upper  eye- 
lid, mid  uiaiicfaat  under  hcibejk,  lo  takeaway 
Ihe  iialit. 

EN'SEMBLE,  a  French  term,  wmetioies 
used  in.  our  lan^un9:e ;  Iherally  signifying  loge- 
lltcr,  «r  one  with  another :  being  fornied  from 
the  Latin  in  and  limul.  In  arcliitcclure,  we 
say  the  ensemble,  or  tout  cniemtle,  of  a  biilM- 
iiig;  meaning  the  whole  work,  or  composi- 
lion,  ooniidered  together,  and  not  in  parts ;  and 
soinelimea,  also,  the  relative  proporlinn  of  tlie 
pant  to  the  whole.  "  All  thuE«  pieces  of  build- 
ing make  0  fine  ensemNe." 

Td  ENSHI'ELD.  c.  a.  To  abield,  to  curer; 
loprolecl  {Shaispaire). 

To  ENStlRl'NE.  V.  n.  To  enclose  in  a  chtjt 
or  tabinel;  to  preserti"  as  a  thing  sacred  {Tore). 

ENSIFOHM.  (c>uij:rmii.  carlilago,  from 
mill,  a  sword,  and  forma,  reaemhlance.) 
Sword-like.     A   term   appliid   to  a  cartilage. 

E»<ilFORM\VAr'(/o'/",me-,«>'"'0  !" 
botany,  iwonl-sbaped,  or  sivord-form:  anci- 
piutl  or  two-edged,  lapering  from  the  base  to- 
wards ihe  jxiint ;  as  in  some  species  of  ixia, 
gladiolus,  Iris,  Sic. 

E'NSIGN.  /.  (emeignf.  French.)  1.  The 
flan:  or  standard  of  a  re^inient  {Shnkipearc), 
B.  Any  sienal  to  assemble  (JjoioA).  a.Badae; 
inark  of  disiiuciion  {Ifaller).  4.  The  officer 
of  foot  who  ciriii-s  llie  Ha^. 

EWSIGNBEARER.  i.  He  that  carries  the 
tlaK;  (he  enilpi  l^Sidney). 

ToENSLA'VE.  v.  a.  (from  i/ofe.)  I.  To 
reduce  to  serviludei  lo  dcpriie  nl  libtrly  {Mil- 
Ioh),  2.  To  make  over  to  anollicr  ai  his  slave 
or  bondman  (Loiir). 

ENSLA'VEMENT.  i.  The.teie  of  aeni- 


E  N  T       -—      - 

ENSLA'VER.  i.  (from  .».(»e.)  Httt-i 
reduces  others  to  servitude  (Swi/JT). 

To  ENSU'E.  r.  a.  (eoruJrre.  F(.)  Tofct 
low;  10  pursue  CI>api«). 

To  Ensu's.  p.  ».  I.  To  rollowwacoB*. 
[jueoee  to  premise*  (Hiwitrr).  S.  TotMced 
in  a  train  of  events,  ot  coiUM  of  titue  iSi*i- 

IpC'ITf). 

ENSU'RANCE.  I.  (from  eniurt.)  1.  E»- 
emption  from  hazard,  obtained  by  the  »f»at 
ofa  ceriain  sum.     S.  The  sum  paid  biNC^ 

ENSU'RANCER.  ).  (from  fnrurama.j  H* 
who  undertakes  lo  exenijtt  from  hjufd  iD^ 
rfrti). 

To  ENSU'RE.  D.  a.  (from  imt.)  l.To». 
certain  j  to  make  certain  ;  to  tecurc  iS¥^,- 
2.  To  exempt  any  thiug  from  haiardhymii^ 
aceriain  sum,  OD  condition  of  being  rdmtuMl 
for  miscarriage.  3.  To  promise  leiiiibunemnl 
of  any  miscarriage  fnr  a  certKUi  Nwaid  tlip- 
lalcd  {L'Esltnrter). 

ENSUHER.  ..  (from  tnnrt.)    Ok  *t* 

EN'f  A  BLAlt;KE!'i^"^chi  lecture,  n  (hi 
part  of  ail  orilcr  of  column  which  la  otti  ds 
capital,  comprehending  the  archilraie,  fricM, 
and  corniclie.  Thi^  it  somclinis  called  ))■ 
trabeation.  As  the  gratid  pans,  or  iliTDiM 
abo\c-mcniinncd,  tary  >ii  tmr  ditfemit  orita, 
il  is  manifm  (hat  the  entablature  taries  alM> 

ENTAIIL.  >.  (ficm  the  Fiench  nfaK 
cui.)  Tbee«aiecnl«ile.l  orseiilexl,  vrithrqwrf 
to  ihc  rule  of  iis  dencini-  V.  The  rule  of  df 
BCenl  settled  fi.r  any  wialc.  3.  Eogrmrt 
work;  inlay:   obsolete  (Speijer). 

To  Ewta'il.  i-,o.  (lailler,  to  cut,  Pieott) 
I.Tu  tetile  (he  itracrnt  of  any  eitate, 

i(  cannot  be  by  any  lutMeqi 

queaihcd  at  plcasuit  (  Drijiin 


To  LNTA'MJ-:. 


To 


2.  To  fia  BE 

i..g(ra,/- 


■  {:>UI.!p(Ure). 


;    (O  tut]*- 


To  Inn 


uliinlird  it 


To  ENTA'i\t;l.E.  ..  a.  To  inwran  ot  a- 
with  snmethiiig  nut  ca^ly  cxtricable.  t. 
oluiions.  3.  To  V* 
neras  that  a  separaliM 
4.  To  inTCilveiDiiift- 
cultics ;  to  embarrafs ;  (o  perplex  (Ctomi^;.- 
5.  TopHij^le;  to  bewilder,  G.  To  insnanliT 
captions  questions  or  artful  (alk  (JfafMrw).  7- 
TodislracLwilh  variety ofcvcs  (Tmo/ty).  «. 
To  multiply  the  intricacies  or  dLfficulliesoTa 

ENTA'NGLF.MENT.  j.  (from  «/o^.) 
I.  Involution  of  any  ihin^  intricaieor adbean, 
a.  Perplexity;  piiizic  (j»fiwf). 

ENTA'N'Gl.ER.  i.  One  thai  eniandet. 

JoE'NTER.  V.  a.  {enlrtr,  French.)  I.T» 
Ro  or  come  into  any  place  (JtteTli,n).  t  Ti 
initiate  in  a  business,  method,  bi  mai*f 
(Lotie).  3.  To  inirodiice  or  admit  iima^ 
counsel  (Shaispeare),  4.  To  ici  dova  ii 
writinf!  (Grnuat), 

ToE'nter.  t:«.  1.  Tocon.«in;  logoia 
{Judefs).  S.  To  penetrate  mentally;  lo  ■•i' 
iutcllcclual  CDlianCtt  iiTttt),     3.  TwcB^^ 


/^ 


ENT 

Idison),    4.  To  be  ioitiateJ  in  {Mil- 

PERDE'AL.  1.  ientre  and  deal.)  Rcci- 
t ra n fine t tons:  obsolete  (lyp^^^)- 
TEUING.  *.  (from  enter,)  Entrance; 
f  into  a  place  {Isaiah). 
TEUITIS.  {enitritis,  nltfthf,  from  nh^f 
stine.)     Inflammation  of  the  intestines. 

geuui«  of  diseases  in  the  class  pyrexiae, 
ler  |)h]e^masi«of  Cullen,  and  is  known 

presence  of  pyrexia,  Axed  pain  iu  the 
en,  coiiivcnesA,  and  vomitiiiji^. 
iNTERLA'CE.  v,  a.  {enlrrlauer,  Fr.) 
ermix  ;  to  interweave  {Sidney), 
FEROCE'LE.  {enlerocele,  rvrteoxuXiit 
7rAfv»  an  intestine,  and  ttnkn,  a  tumour.) 
I  intestinalis.  Every  hernia  may  be  to 
that  is  produced  by  the  protrusion  of  an 
ie,  whether  it  be  in  the  groin,  narel,  or 

ere. 

TERO  EPIPLOCE^LE.  {enlero-epiplo- 
ri^firiT\3xiXnt  from  nrt^t  &n  intestine, 
,  the  epiploon,  and  x^Mi  a  ttunour.)    A 
5  formed  by  the  protrusion  of  part  of  an 
ie,  with  a  |)ortioii  of  the  epiploon. 
:bro-hydkoce'lb.     {eHiero-epiploeeie, 
rivx«tiix«i,  from  nn^,  an  intestine,  viw^t 
and  x«iXfi,  a  tumour.)     An  intestinal 
with  water  in  the  scrotum. 
rERO'MPH  ALUS,  {enteromphalus,  tr- 
.x«(,  from  nrri^,  an  intestine,  and  o/x^- 
le  navel.)  An  umbilical  hernia  produced 
protrusion  of  a  portion  of  an  intestine. 
rEROLOGY.  i.  (iTTifwand  j^.)  The 
lical  account  of  the  bowels  ana  internal 

PERORA'PHIA.  {enteroraphia,  rrri;*- 

"om  nrtfrf,  an  interline,  and  ^^,  a  su- 

The  sewing  together  the  divided  edges 

nfestine. 

FERPA'RLANCE.  *.  {entie  and  par- 

r.)    Parley ;    mutual  talk  ;    conference 

•y/ird). 

FERPLE'ADER.  s.  {entre  and  plead,) 

i»cus>ing  of  a  |>oint  incidenully  falling 

efore  the  princi|)al  cause  can  take  end 

?/)• 
TERPRISE.  s,  {entreprise,  Fr.)     An 

aking  of  hazard ;    an  arduous  attempt 

en), 

E'nter PRISE,  v;  a.  (from  the  noun.) 

untlertnkc  ;  to  attempt ;  to  essay  (TVm- 

2.  To  receive^    to  cnicriain :  obsolete 

«•). 

TERPRISER.  s,  A  man  of  enterprise; 

10  underiakes  greut  tlun;i;s  {liayward), 

iNTERlWIN.  V,  a.  {enirelenir,  Fr.) 

converse  with ;  to  talk  with  iLocke). 

treat  at  the  tabic  {Addison),    3.  To  re- 

lospttably  {fJehcirs).    4.  To  keep  in 

ervice  (Shahprare).    5.  To  reserve  in 

ind  {Decay  of  Piety),    6.  To  please; 

ise;  to  divert  {Addison).    7.  To  admit 

itisfaction  {Locke), 

TERTA'INER.  j.  (from  «iifr/fli».)  I. 

.t  kee|is  others  in  his  service  (Bacon). 

hat  treats  others  ut  his  table  {Smalridf^t)^ 

thai  pUascSf  dirccu>  or  amuKs. 


ENT 

ENTERTA'INMENT.  t,  l.ConTenatioiK 
2.  Treatment  at  the  uble ;  convivial  provision 
{Waller),  3.  Hospitable  reception.  4.  Re- 
ception; admission  {TlUolson).  h.  The  state 
of  being  in  pay  as  soldiers  or  scrrants  (Shak- 
tpeare),  O.  Payment  of  soldiers  :  ot>soleie 
{Daoies),  7.  Amusement;  diversion  (7Vm- 
pie),  8.  Dramatic  performance ;  the  lower 
comed?. 

ENTERTI'SSUED.  a,  {entre  and  tissue,) 
Interwoven  or  intermixed  with  various  colours 
or  substances  {Shakspeare), 

To  ENTHRCKNE.  V,  a,  (from  throne.)  I. 
To  place  on  a  regal  scat  {Shakspeare),  2.  To 
invest  with  so>er(rign  authority  {Ayltffe.) 

ENTHU'SIASM.  s,  {n^utnaafj.;^,)  1.  A  vain 
belief  of  private  revelation ;  a  vain  confidence 
of  divine  favour  {Locke),  2,  lient  of  imagt* 
nation ;  violence  of  passion.  3.  Elevation  of 
fancy;  exaltation  of  ideas  (I>ry(/eii}. 

Enthusiasm,  an  ecstasy  of  the  mind, 
whereby  it  is  led  to  think  aiid  imagine  things 
in  a  sublime,  surprisinfc,  yet  probable  manner. 
This  is  the  enthusiasm  telt  in  poetry,  oratory, 
music,  painting,  sculpture,  &c.  In  a  religious 
sense,  it  implies  a  transport  of  the  mind» 
whereby  it  fancies  itself  inspired  with  some 
revelation,  impulse,  &c.  from  heaven.  Mr. 
Locke  gives  tne  following  description!  of  en- 
thusiasm. '*  In  all  ages,  men  in  whom  me* 
lancholy  has  mixed  with  devotion,  or  whose 
conceit  of  themselves  has  raised  them  into  an 
opinion  of  a  great  familiarity  with  God,  and  a 
nearer  admittance  to  his  favour  than  is  afibrded 
to  others,  hare  often  flattered  themselTes  with 
a  persuasion  of  an  immediate  intercourse  with 
the  Deit^,  and  frequent  communications  from 
the  Divine  Spirit.  Their  minds  being  thus 
prepared,  whatever  groundless  opinion  comei 
to  settle  itself  strongly  upon  their  fancies,  is  an 
illumination  from  the  Spirit  of  God.  And 
whatsoever  o<Id  action  they  find  in  themselves 
a  strong  inclination  to  do,  that  impulse  is  con- 
cluded to  be  a  call  or  direction  from  heaven, 
and  must  be  obeyed.  It  is  a  commission  from 
above,  and  they  cannot  err  in  executins  it. 
This  I  take  to  be  promrly  enthusiasm,  which, 
though  arising  from  tne  conceit  of  a  warm  and 
overweening  brain,  works,  when  it  once  gets 
footing,  more  |)0wcrfully  on  the  persuasions 
and  actions  of  men  than  either  reason  or  revc-' 
lalion,  or  hath  together ;  men  being  most  for- 
wardly  obedient  to  the  impulses  they  receive 
from  themselves.** 

ENTHU'SI  AST.  j.  {irBunaftt,)  I.  One  who 
vainly  imagines  a  private  revelation  ;  one  who 
has  a  vain  confidence  of  his  intercourse  with 
God  {Locke).  2.  One  of  a  hot  ima^i^ination. 
or  violent  passions  {Pope),  3.  One  of  elevated 
fancy,  or  exalted  ideas  {Dry den), 

ENTHUSIA'STICAL.  Enthusia'stic. 
a,  {tiSwatofiKo;,)  I.  Persuaded  of  some  commu- 
nication with  the  Deity  {Calamy).  9,  Vehe- 
mently hoi  in  any  cause.  3.  Elevated  in  fanc)' ; 
exalted  in  ideas  {Burnet). 

ENTHYMEME,  in  logic  and  rhetoric,  an 
argument  consisting  only  of  two  propositior.ti, 
aa  autccedeDt^  and  a  coo&equeut  deduced  from 
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il,  The  word  is  Gt«k  nfluw/*")  formed  of  the 
VErb  •liuuiiaiai,  to  think,  conceive,  a  coiiipounil 
uf  II  ana  Sui^!,  niinil.  The  entliyniviae  ii  the 
niosl  simple  and  elrgdiit  of  all  Brgunienutjont  j 
bcinc  what  a  man,  in  ai^miig  clojcly,  com- 
rouiil;  oiakea,  willutat  attending  at  all  to  the 
finin.  Thiii;,  thai  vene  remaining  of  Oid'i 
tragedy,  etitiilcd  Mtdea,  contuiiii  an  enthy- 
meme;  Servarr  potui,  pndtrc  en  poiium  r»- 
got  I  "  1  was  aide  to  save  Tou  j  coniequeollj> 
to  have  deiiroyed  you."  All  the  beauty  would 
have  (leeii  Idii,  lull  all  ihe  propoiltioni  been 
expritwcl ;  the  mind  ii  dispteased  with  a  rc- 
hcaiuil  of  tvhal  is  no  ways  ncceuary.  Some- 
limes,  alio,  the  two  ptoposiiiono  of  an  enthy- 
mcmc  ire  both  inci  tilled  madnglepro^ition, 
which  Ariitiiite  c.illi  an  enlhymeinaiical  »en- 
tence,  and  aires  this  iuaiuDce  thereof :  Morial, 
do  not  bear  an  immonul  hatred.  The  whole 
CDlhynicnie  would  be.  Thou  art  mortal;  let 
not,  ihrrefore,  ihv  haired  be  itamortal. 

Ta  ENTl'CB.  0.  a.  Toalhire;  lo  attract;  to 
draw  by  bland  I  ah  men  t>  oi  Impcs  (..hcliam). 

ENTl'CEMENT.  j.  I.  The  aci  or  practice 
of  alluring  to  ill  {ffookfr).  S.  The  means  by 
which  one  it  alhired  to  ill ;  allurement ;  bldo- 
dislimrnl  {Tiivlor). 

EN  I  I'CEft.  ..  One  that  allum  lo  ill. 

tNTI't  INGLY.tKttfromra/ici-oCfaann- 
inKlv;  in  a  winning  manner  (Addhon), 

i/N  TIEKTY.  s.  (.mlu-rld.  Ft.)  The  whole 
(Bacon). 

ENTI'RE.  a.  (wifler.  French.)  I.  Whole; 
niHli>ided  (Baeaii).  S,  Unbroken;  complete 
in  its  parli  (_Neu>loH}.  3.  Full;  complete; 
mMnprisinjiall  rti[iiisilrs  in ilself  {/foeiter).  4. 
Sincere;  heariy  (Bacon),  b.  Fmni  sure; 
wlid ;  fixed  IPritr).  6.  Unmingled  ;  unit- 
hyed  (Miliari).  7.  Honnt;  firmly  adherent; 
faithful  fCVurmAiN).  8.  In  full  Hreiigth ; 
wiih  I'iiniir  unabaied;  with  power  uubrokcu 

Lhtihe.  (in(rgiT.)  In  botany,  applifd  lo 
the  stem  when  ijuite  single  wllh  scarce  any 
branches.  An  entire  leaf,  inicgrnoi  fnlium  ; 
undivided,  withnnt  any  sinus  or  opening  in 
Uie  edge.  An  enure  perianth,  inlegtum  peri- 
anlhiiiin ;    op|>osed  lo  hssum,  cloven;   as  in 

^  E^ri'RKI.V.  ad.  I.  In  the  Vf hole ;  with- 
out ili.i.iou  {R«leieh).  '2.  Compleleiy;  fully 
(Mill'.n).     3.  With  firm  adherence  i  failhfully 

ENTI'B1^NFS.S.  ..  1. Totality;  complele- 
iwss;  riillii(3s  [Boyle).  S.  Honesty;  inte- 
grity. 

To  ENTITLE,  u.  a.  (enlUulrr.  FrencbO 
1.  To  (;tjre  iir  dignify  with  a  liile  or  honour- 
ableapptllalion.  S.  To  f(ivc  a  lille  or  discri- 
minaiive  appellatinii  l,HoukrT).  3.  Tn  supet- 
Kribe,  or  prefix  a  title  {Lnckt).  4.  To  give  a 
claim  to  any  ihinp'  (Rofscri).  5.  'I'o  giant  any 
ihinRascluinied  i.y  a  lille  (Lncte). 

E'NTITY.  I.  (enlirtat,  low  I^lin.)  I. 
Someihing  which  really  is ;  a  real  being 
{Cta$hawy.  2.  A  particular  species  of  being 
0ocon). 

To  ii.N'TO'I  L.  IT.  a.  (from  (oi(.)  To  inmare ; 


lo  entangle ;   Lo   bring  into  loili  w  neu  (£«• 

To  ENTCraiB.  V.  a.  (from  /ami.)  To  pW 
into  a  loinb ;  to  bury  (Denhatm). 

ENTOMO'LITHUS.  ii.orye-l«lflgy..6n.n 
of  class  peirifactiono,  order  animal  ;  ihm  fe> 
nerically  characterized ;  the  body,  or  tone  pan 
of  an  insect,  changed  into  a  fotsile  tobiunce. 
Three  ipeetei. 

I.E.  cancri.  PettiBed  crab  (  in  wholt  ar 
in  pail,  found  in  various  parts  of  Gnat  Bri> 
win,  and  very  generally  over  the  jtlube  in  Jjie. 
on  foliated  lime-sionc,  entire,  or  in  fra^menu, 
ai  the  shell,  le^,  claws,  ike.   and  of  tjrion 

S.  E 
Found    I 

3.  E.  paradoxus.  Oniscui  paiadoaM. 
Found  in  various  parts  of  Grtrai  Bnnin.nl 
the  eomineai,  in  vatious  binds  of  lime-^ioDt, 
and  indurated  clay  or  slate;  loose  or  aAnd, 
solitary  or  in  aumbers,  entire  or  in  para, 
straight,  incurved,  expanded,  or  coairacud; 
the  head  covered  with  a  very  convex,  rougbiifc, 
often  three-pBTled  shell,   semilunar  in  Dm^ 

E roared  ihrough  its  whole  lenalh,  with  vn 
emUpherical  or  cylindricsl  iub«rcl«,  iboK 
on  the  sides;  trunk  cylindrical,  threc-hiM 
covered  with  a  lamtnat  shell,  consisli^  cf 
versatile,  tiiarcualed  tin^ ;  tall  ibin;  ibn*' 
parted  by  three  luuiouis, 

ENTOMOLOGY,  (from    »«,«.    inxcs. 

'""■ "  " T  ditcoone.)     The  docnto 

g  a  dittiDCi  claH  of  i  '  ~ 
An  invcMigatioD  in 
I,  fUDCtioQ),  manneri.  modes  of  iiuiiw. 
asd  bsbitationj,  of  the  iDnnmerable  iriba  af  iv- 
mals  included  under  this  name,  so  ihat  ihey  mr 
be  stieniiiicaJI)-  compared  and  arranged  iato  ir 

duett  ut  iniD  the  lanai  eTtenuTe  and  nuiN  pop>- 
loui  province  of  the  whole  empire  of  nature.  F" 
while  mauiniali  are,  for  the  most  pan,  eonfinol" 
land,  and  li.hei  to  water;  while  blidt.  ilBsgii 
equally  capable  of  astuoiiog  earth  and  airutka 
DBiural  raoge,  know  little  more  of  wato-  ihi"  u'» 
mere  surface  ;  iotecls,  in  iiHiumcrable  niDltiiu^. 
are  Traced  through  each  uf  iheteelemeDts,  wil>a) 
allotted  residence,  Rod  are  provided  with  as  w- 
Diibin£  diversity  of  powers  to  6[  them  for  sack 
opposite  hibitatioDS. 

Entomology,  therefore,  of  all  the  branebB^ 
nalura)  bitCoiy,  presents  tlie»idei>i  firlJfur  isra- 
ligation.  The  labour  oi  the  hoianiu  is  coDuiv- 
able,  who  has  to  store  his  memoty  withibeoia* 
of  many  ihoutandi  af  plants  before  be  caa  at:*- 

lioD  lo  that  of  ihe  eDtmniilogisl.  for,  aaudn  J 
these  planii,  there  is,  prrhaps.  hardli  snv  •■> 
tbal  does  not  tarnish  nouiistunent  and  aKibitiMi 
to  several  iasicti;  wbile  many,  as  the  oak  lora- 
ample,  afford  a  retreat  for  some  hundred!  oiiii!' 
ferent  species-  Plants,  however,  arc  far  tr^ 
being  ihe  ouly  abode  of  iiuecis;  vast  nunl" 
reside  upon  the  larger  animals,  whosrjiiiKsthfT 
coDlinuslly  suck ;  while  many  bve  o]Hni  ai  ir- 
vour  ethers  of  their  own  order.  InfinrinvsM 
spend  a  part  of  ilitii  lives  in  the  water;  otkra 
leinaiu  ilicic  entirety :  the  cattb  swaros,  asdtta 
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Wliilcl'm  individuals  of  tbw  rlaw  uf  iKe  nmmsl 
kiKtd»n  Ihiii  meeed  all  our  puwera  oF  calculs- 
Uon,  ill  varieties  atp  alaa  ni<ii<i[iliril  to  a  ilrfree 
Ual  Ttirftri  ■  complete  ditrnminatian  of  (hem 
•^117  impOMiblit.  The  dlfF^tcnl  ipwlei  of  in- 
MClt  lie  not  only  incalciilablr,  but  each  has  its 
•wn  diuiart  hiMory,  and  cihiliilj  nienneiB,  xppe- 
liM,  M)d  ITkkIu  of  propagatian  peouliai-  lo  iurlf. 
1>  tbl  iirftt  nnk%  of  exiiteotp,  two  BDimnli  tti«c 
aeai\j  nwroble  one  anuihet  ia  form,  Hill  gme- 
nll;  tTinec  a  (imiUr  hrttoi]'  (  bat  luiactt,  aimuat 
(MIrIj  alike,  are  oftca  Sounil  very  diitiinilaf  ia 
tKdrbtbiU,  and  in  the  different  cliauget  which 
iWninlergodurJiij  their  brief  eiiilciice. 

Hot  ilihough  a  complete  hiitory  uf  tlie  open. 
iwni  of  ntture  in  thii  lorje  and  po]ifilous  pari  of 
itr  empire  cannot  be  eipecteJ  ;  yet,  nirh  a  ^> 
xenl^ncture  may  be  fiten,  ai  sbuli  demooitrBEe 
Wide  kw  at  the  more  promiueat  madificatioiis  uf 
l4«t  great  Tirifyine  principle  by  which  she  it  ani- 
IMted,  loiJ  by  *hieh  <he  is  enal'led  continnaily  to 
pour  fuitb  iuta  existence  inch  Imnieaiunible  aoiD- 
•>£» of ar^ani led  beings.  A  hiilniyofnicb  intecta, 
U  OM,  fiei|<ienXl;  occur,  and  whuw  mannen  are 
^t  toDwD,  will  present  to  u;  a  pieaniig  view  of 
ft«l  ptoleclion  which  PruviJence  aKiras  (vtii  to 
"c  minateil  of  ilt  ctvalures ;  of  the  means  it  em- 
ptnyi  for  perpetuating  thctti;  and  of  that  my>to- 
''M)  >muieemeiit  of  nature,  by  which  one  tetof 
^'ingbeingt  find  tubiiiteuce  by  devour  inn  another 
*«.  and  by  which  life  ia  continued  through  e»ery 
Pm«f  Ibe  cnation  withoul  a  panie, 

1.  Gtitmi  Sci^  atid  Sludjf  uf  Salomology. 

Eatomolugy,  like  ereiy  other  brauch  or  natural 

1^  tiiftcDCe  and  perfecliona  uf  that  Almighty 
ll^ver  which  produced,  and  go>erna  ihe  univerac. 
■I  i>  «iw  chapter  in  the  hiitory  of  creation,  and 
Mnually  lead*  every  intelligent  mind  to  the  Cre- 

''^'l  lo  the  apprebmiion  ofall.thnn  Ihotc  which 
"lii  ebaiiler  uBer*  to  the  underatamling. 

The  manner,  faoweTer,  in  which  entamolo^y  luu 
•^  ttetjuiinlly  been  alodied,  and  tiie  extremei  into 
■•"cb  men,  atcordiog  to  llwir  different  capacitiet 
■M  Uvlei,  hare  fallen,  baire  excited  a  deriaion 
■(•inat  the  Hience,  which  a  proper  degree  of  dia- 
^nttent  would  have  direrlcd  againtt  the  foiblei 
■"M  Df  thoic  vrho  have  Ihut  aludiod  it.  While 
*•  ■TMnna  of  asme  nuluraiisti  contain  only  a  dry 
JWHIon  of  thadM,  coloura,  and  sbnpea  of  dif- 
"'m  iaaeeti,  wllliout  enicriii!;  into  the  more  in- 
'*'>tin|  and  animated  drtcriplion  of  their  ntan- 
y*i  thme  of  othen,  as  iojudiciLiuily,  atcribe  to 
'**k  fanctiona,  and  a  ile^ec  of  intelligence  of 
JJ"*  they  are  iaoapahle.  By  the  former,  iiie 
■*>|iMlion  ia  fatigued  and  di<gu>led  with  a  con- 
^U  Mpetitioa  of  tbe  »me  image*.  By  the  ro- 
*Mlic  air  of  the  latter,  the  mind  U  led  into  dia- 
*'^wHti  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  whole  narrs- 
'''*.  and  10  donbt  of  thoie  fxcti  which  are  well 
Hence  the  .ludy  of  en- 
Lcupa- 


thi!  moat  ttrikinjt  sud  intureitiug  ihi 
tenti'd  to  the  mind  of  man. 

Yet  eren  to  thiiae  who  derire  hut  little  pleature 
from  the  poriuita  anil  itudiea  of  a  liberal  inliid, 
and  wbu  ^1  but  little  satisfoclion  in  any  employ' 
mntt  unattended  with  immediate  profit,  the  re- 
aearchei  of  the  entomologist  are  not  without  their 
le  lilk-worm  nerer 
nan  hare  arailed 
Uiemselvei  of  tiie  labouia  of  an  inaect  that  admi- 

uries?  It  was  not  to  the  onoba-rvlng  that  it  flmt 
occurred,  that  the  toil  nf  the  silk-worm  mlglit  be 
coovertnl  into  a  coniiilurable  article  of  cnmniBrre, 
and  might  give  rise  I'l  many  arts,  aud  nfiurd  lub- 
aistencc  to  thousands  of  manufacturrri.  In  itia 
aame  manner,  wax  and  honey  enter  into  tbe  arti- 
cle) of  commerce,  and  add  lu  our  erjuymeDls.  It 
cannot,  tlierefoie,  be  denied,  that  thuae  naliimlltti 
were  profitably  employed,  who  lirrt  obaerved  tlie 
industry  of  the  bee;  who  brought  tbe  intrcl  from 
id  it  into  our  gardens. 


I,  by  d. 


ang  It,  hi 


*C*Blojy  has  been  deemed  by  m 
^  the  moat  uietesa  and  frivolous  in  «l 
■•Caaa  miml  ran  be  engaged.  Hence  too,  from  a 
^  of  prustHuling  their  tnlrn'a,  many  liaiie  been 
'*-   ■'    -  '  ■'  n  the  wonder*  display- 

B  uf  onimali  tbe  Aioot 


The  Cliineie,  whose  prugresa  in  many  of  tbe 
arts  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  nation,  avail 
Ihemaelves  of  the  labours  of  certaio  inaecta  in 
procuring  a  rich  dye,  and  an  elegant  varnish, 
which  is  provided  by  scRrtaiti  species  of  win^ 
ant.  The  celebrated  purple  dye  of  the  naci<-ii(s 
was  the  produce  of  a  small  uttckt  of  shrlllish: 
and  we  are  told  by  FKny,  that  the  disFOvery  of  its 
virtue  was  occasioned  by  n  dug,  who,  in  eating  the 
fish,  had  dyed  hia  ears  with  that  beautiful  colour. 
It  Bi^enu  probable  tliat  the  ancients  were  capable, 
from  t)ie  shells  of  inWN^ts,  of  communicating  10 
tbeir  stoIBi  many  beautiful  ihades  of  scarlet  wilb 
which  WE  are  unacquainted  j  and  it  is  not  unlikeljr 
tliot  we  have  also  some  rich  tints  of  that  colour 

reda  an  fumiihed  by  insects  of  which  they  wcrs 
ignorant  Cochineal,  the  exlenslye  and  pioBtable 
uses  of  which  have  been  long  estimated,  is  now 
known  universally  to  be  an  insect  which  is  pro- 
pagated With  cars,  and  in  vail  numbem,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Mexico.  The  kermes  or  grain  of 
scarlet,  which  was  formerly  imagined  to  be  One  uf 
the  galls  or  excrescences  that  are  sern  on  shrubi, 
is  nuw  understood  to  be  an  insect,  which  attaches 
itself  in  that  form  to  a  species  of  the  oak. 

The  medical  oscs  of  certain  insects  are  far  from 
being  iucuiisidcrable )  and  to  these  piitpows  Ihey 
have  long  been  applied,  perhaps  more  frequentlyi 
and  with  better  eltect,  than  at  present.  The  va- 
luable purpose*  to  which  the  lylta  veaicBloria,  oc 
Spanish  fly,  baa  been  made  subservient,  will  alone 
vindicate  the  utility  of  Itiuie  researcliea  which 
have  been  made  ooDceroing  this  part  of  tbeanlmat 
kingdom.  There  are,  however,  other  uses  to 
which  other  insects  hare  been  applied,  and  that 
from  the  moat  renwite  altiquity,  which  appear  of 
a  still  more  singular  nature.  Before  tbe  tiinea  o( 
Tlieophrasius  and  Pliny,  certain  kind*  of  Ihtm 
were  employed  In  ripening  Ibe  figs  Ihroilghout  th« 
islands  of  the  Atclupelagui  and  it  appear*  that 
the  same  practice  iiill  subsists  among  Ova  preacot 

uf  figs  culLiialcd  Btuaud  Ibe  Uvdilamusaui  tha 
wild,  and  1'      '  —      •-      — 
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ft^llMwrftl  times  in  the  frir ;  and  in  Ilsredepo-  tbeie  ininiBla  are  oneo  no  ^retl,  tliit  Ihr;  III « 

riled  Iheegg*  of  inniHii  nhirb  nresonn  conTertcd  the  IrcnclieH,  snd  pat*  aloD;  oierUiedodW 

iaioiane*.     It  ii  bj  in  anifirial  prowuDniu!  thai  arp  buried  in  them.  The  Tonnin  caoti 
■amc  kind  (iiat  thcdnme^lic  fig  isliriiught  to  ma-     in  a  datiTe  of  the  Wcit  Indln,  whertitpirM 

luritf,  irblrh  ffniild  othenriwdrop  Train  Ibe  (ree  tbc  pUnlstiona  nf  the  aiig-ar-rani,  nlrrit| 

[c  an  uncipe  slate.     Uiiriii);  Ihc  nionlht  df  June  plants,  and  dealrofin^  llieni  nnairrrifiillT  ■! 

and  July,  Ihp  pca*anl«nf  theae  deligblTuI  climes  thtj  are  tender.  In  our  own  rounlTj,  tbf  lvn<^ 

mre  busily  emplotrd  inrallceling  such  of  the  wild  fljr,  the  butterfly,  and  the  (raaarhcrr;  imm,  bii 

Sg*  as  abound  aioat  »iyi  (hpse  insecU,  and  in  ion;  rammitled  dcpirdatinni    in  the  trMi  ol 

placing  them  near  the  mitiialed  fig,  that  Ihey  pirdcnn,  nhirh  no  intentina  hii  liitbtrin  tas 

ma;  deposit  their  epp,  and  cn-operate  with  Ihe  able  to  guard   aeainit.      Walrrin;  tie  V^m, 

dinute  in  bnegiDe  it  lu  maturity.     Similar  pur-  hown-cr,  with  an  iafusioo  of  tobatn.  bu  tn" 

po«Mmi|;hl  probably  be  served  by  ajudjeioui  ap-  found  lu  pokiest  tome  eDteary  in  the  lut  iwel 

plinlion  orinicols  to  fruit  In  mora  nnrtherlr  cli-  killing  Ihe  init-ct  in  its  lam  state. 
male^.VFfreHe  acquainted  with  Iheproper^Knes.         Another  objert  Uif;bly  norlby  Ihe  altnUatf 

Those  prunei,  pean,  aod  apples,  nhich  are  Bnl  Ibe  entomologiiit,  is  the  inesnunrpmeniatan 

ripe,  are  eommoaly  found  penetraled  by  worms.  from  the  iniasion  of  inteeli.  aflrr  it  'a  Ml*  ~  ' 

II  is  hicblj  pmbabte  tlinl  Ibc  whole  adtanlage  into  |;ranarle*.    This  sort  or>u?lniBDrr.  in  i 

rejultingfronithisproi-essofcaprifiealii.njasil  in  e»ery  al«|^  ofils  prosreM,  in  mnitaaltyu 

called.conilatsin  Ibe  pulrrKvntdispoiition  which  la  the  intrusions  of  these  cnemin*  of  bniat^ 

ii  hereby  prndured,  and  whieh  is  alwaj*  sorooi-  duatry.     Flour,  biseuil,  anil  aloioil  evnTjiitt^: 

paaied  with  an  evolution  or  >eEretioD  ofsacchai-  farlnaeeon*  food,  even  afler  it  11  barrrlMirk  | 

rine  mailer.    See  the  article  CAPHiriciTioM.  exportalion,  isliableto  be  deioumLorn- 

But  there  are  other  indunemeola  lotlK  study  of    uielest,  by  Ihe  depTedalim*  of  the  oiattt 

insect!,  of  a  nature  totally  different,  yet  Dot  leu  animals.    The  patiintitm  of  >!■' 

persona!:  IndueemoDti,  founded  not  on  any  hoptj  teal  for  the  good  of  mankind,  c« 

ofadcantage  to  be  derived  from  these  animals,  uoblerornioreutefuldireelionil 

but  of  alleTistinf!  or  preventing  the  numerous  rewards  to  such  ai  might  ditnn 

miacbiefs  they  oRcation.    Inflnilc  iwarmi  of  these  tnal  means  of  preventing  tbe  rsi 

animals  annual  lydcsolatf  whole  province*;  o)bcr«  malrules  which,  by  the  most  ili- 

attack  our  gardens  and  eultivslcd  grounds,  where  are  conliaually  ronvertiuf  largi 

grain,TuKCtab1eit,  and  fruit  trees.     Nor  are  llieir         May  it  not  be  hoped,  that  by  a  eiirful  >la<f  ' 

depredntionii  confined  to  IbeHrlds;  th^y  enter  the  Ihc  nature  of  iniecta,  vonic  means  may  b«  On 

babitalinns  of  man,  and  by  eating  iolothe  slout-  vercd  of  preventing  theni  from  pcnrlrnliiu  iM 

est  timber  of  whi^  they  are  contlrucled,  gmdU'  the  joists  of  building*,  and  thereby  reducinflM 

ally  reduce  them  to  ruiiu.    Thej  destroy  hii  intoduit.and  efleeting  thedeatmclianoflbeaM 

ruiniture  and  clothing  i  some  of  them  tpare  not  costly  edifices  f     How  odeD  do  ■«  SaAmaf* 

even  his  person,  tormenting  it  long  Iwforc  th«  fiimituredestniyedbyln*ei'ts,  wbiehniikKM 

period  Bl  wliich  nature  has  destined  it  to  be«iaie  wise  haTc  answered  it<  purpooei  for  agn  ?  B 

their  tegitimale  prej.  many  accidents  are  oceaaioned  atoeaby  lh«Ml 

There  are  four  different  apeoiei  of  the  loenat  midable  wormi.  whose  heads  are  armed  wHtM 

which  are  rcmarliBbly  ile»lrucli*c.    Alrnost  every  Bhell.,aBd»ho»rt  hereby  enabled  logoi-ihw** 

year,  whole  pruvidre",  Ihe  uiosi  fertile  in  Asia  Ihc  Ihickcsl  plauka,  and  make |       ■ 

and  Africa,  are  laid  woslc  by  llieir  depredation,  the  walcr?    The  alarms  thej  h 

InTunisandAlgiero.^onumerousarelheBwarms  casioncd  in  Holland,  by  introducing  ihF«l« 

ofthe  speciesralledgrilluirait-ratorius.thallbey  and    multiplying  among    those   woadni    "J* 

darken  (be  fare  of  Ihe  sky  like  a  Ibick  cloud.  which>upi>orttheirdikes,areuniver<w]lyk*««- 

These  pemidoui  animals  are  wafled  thither  by  The  DHlurali^t  who  should  diacoier  a  skodirf 

Ibc  soulherl;  winds  in  the  iiiontb  of  April.     In  preventing  such  devaslalions  would  (rrlaiBlife* 

May  thej  take  their  departure  for  the  interior  of  gene  well  of  bis  eoanlry  and  of  Banluad,  al 

the  couDtT),   to  prnpagste   their  ynung,  which  could  not  be  loo  highly  rewarded, 
make  their  appearnnce  in  Ibeir  larve  stale,  during         The  tar  extracted  from  coal  is  an  eflniiM 

the  month  of  June,  when  Ihey  comniil  vasl  dt^  remedy  in  many  cases.     It  not  only  p™rtn*H» 

predBlions.     The  first  eoluiiin«,  which  pervade  deeply  into  wood  tb at  it  cannot  be  washed  s«* 

Ibe  country  like  an  aniiy,  deitruy  eiery  green  but  is  of  so  acrid  a  (ubKtsnce,  as  ineiilsblyls'^ 

«hrub  and  pile  of  grass  i  and  thcte  arc  still  sue-  siroy  the  grub :  bul  the  intolerable  cKuvb    '"'* 

eeeded  by  other  swarms,  that  press  upon  their  it  emits  will,  for  ever,  prevent  ill  applia 

rear,  devouring  ihc  tender  branches  and  stalks  the  case  nf  household  furniture, 
of  plant*,  which  llieir  furerunncn  may  have  left.         The  moth  tribe  makes  si 

This  dreadful  lisilalioo,  which  tbc  language  of  to  man  in  the  hostililiea  which  il  rt 

Scripture  has  juslly  described  as  a  plague,  does  person  is  ignorsDl  of  Ihe  deitructite  qia! 

ant  terminate  till  Ihc  iaiccit  hare  passed  into  Iheio  insects  to  woollen  cloIhA,  and  all  U 

their  winged  state,  when  Ibey  Ry  off,  leaving  the  f>ir  and  wearing  apparel.     The  instietl  af  Hi 

whole  surface  of  the  eaiTii  naked  aud  bmwn,  as  animaU,   in  providing  a  proper   rceeptadt  l»  1 

if  scorched  by  Are.  their  eggs,  and  food  for  their  ynung,  is  aatsai^  I 

J.ittlo  inferior  to  the  locust  in  iK  deslruelive  ing,  and  it  has  lieen  ouc  of  U>e  chief sktrcMw  I 

poxera   is   the  phalffna   g'""''"!"   "f  IJnuius,  Ueaumur,    and    other  enlomologi>ts  la  ■*""■ 

which  destroy  I  the  meadows  111  Sncdcn,     There  methods  for  preventing  their  depredallooi 
the  peasants  ate  employetl  in  culting  deep  ditches         Of  such  tbsI  exient  are  the  miirhiefsoe 

■  surfsre  to  stop  Ibe  progress  of  the  Inrres  as  cd  by  Ibe  inieel  Iribesupou  Ihevartout  s^ 

IfthLsnarm  beiniall.lbiide-  human  industry,  and  the  nH-essariet  oTU! 

-   '  -'l.'it,  bul  the  ounibera  of  these, huwcvcr,  dwindle  intoaolluas«brt«ti» 
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a  their  daiiipBrouB  cflectn  upon  llie  hiunAn  bArbarLun,  cntomolofy  xhared  Ih^  «ame  fate  z% 

uid  call  to  nind  that  tbouuDdii  of  th^iu  are  every  other  M*ii'ncc :  it  wai  eondeniued  to  oblivion. 

ually  cntiTiiii;  into  the  lun^i  by  breathing.  After  a  taitc  for  literature  had  befiin  to  revise,  the 

g  the  whole  of  the  luuioier  months,  the  at-  history  of  initectii  iKain  attradi-d  the  notice  of  the 

tereti'em:* withmyriadiiofininuleaadTiow-  curious;  unhappily, howevrr,  for  the  jcrowth  off 

•ectSy  and  particularly  in  the  monthi  of  July  science,  men  were  then  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 

M^itt :  and  the  cxresuive  numbers  that  are  ancicuts  with  a  blind  admiration.  It  irasfrom  their 

red  into  the  stomach  and  lunpt  are  proba-  writings  that  they  imaipincd  the  modems  were  to 

le  cause  of  those  epidemic  disorders  for  derive  a  complete  Imowledjp*  of  sll  the  Kcorcts  of 

this  season  ofthej-ear  is  so  remarlLable.  In  uaturc  ;  and  Aristotle  wai  prin<-ipally  ronsulled 

rases  thCHC  Kourcesofevil  are  more  obviou-S  for  tiie  bihtnry  of  animals.      Had   A!drovandi 

iparrat.     Wimt  an  unfiomfortable  lite  muxt  Gesner,  and  MoufXct,  bostuwcd  the  i»aiiie  alteution 

t  of  the  poor  LAptauder  at  certain  seasons  of  in  studying  the  worlts  ol'nalure  lliat  they  einploy- 

ir,  in  jrbich  the  uumber  of  insects  that  sur-  ed  upon  the  writings  ofthat  uaturaliki,  tiicy  would 

him  is  so  great,  that  a  ouuilc  is  no  sooner  have  made  a  much  greater  progress  in  real  kaow- 

I  than  the  flame  is  extinguislied  by  the  mul-  ledicc :  but  they  ob^'rved  nature  only  to  observe 

I  tliat  AocIl  to  it ;  where,  aflc*r  millions  are  tlien*  wluit  Ihey  had  read  from  Ari»iotle. 

|Ead,  famished  millioni  succeed,  and  renew         Yet  Uie  altemptii  of  these  early  writers  gave 

Deasingeomt>at.    £\cn  in  Britain,  which  is  birth  t«i  the  researches  nf  otiiers,  who  l>ecamo 

y  tree  from   tliese  unrelenting  invaders,  more  bold  and  successful  in  proportion  as  their 

inconvenience  is  often  felt  from  the  bug.  the  reverence  for  antiquity  was  diminished.  1  n  lOGrt, 

,  the  wasp,  the  bee,  and  a  great  variety  of  about  twelie  yearn  after  Mou*.Vct  published  bi« 

ribes.  Theatrum  Inhectorum,  tlu*  ex  periments  aud  obser- 

iosity,  however,  is  perhaps,  afler  all,  the  vatiens  of  the  celebrated  Hedi  made  their  appear- 

g  stimulus  of  the  entomologist:  yet,  are  not  ance  in  Italy.  llisiuvcNtigations  wen*  principally 

I  ofctiriosity  often  nearly  allied  to  those  of  directed  to  the  manner  of  the  generation  of  in- 

?    Tl'hiie  we  amuse   ourselves  with  the  seels,  witii  a  view  to  overthrow  that  absurd  and 

*,  we  are  frequently  le<l  to  the  discovery  of  erroneous  doctrine  e^lnhlishedby  the  ancients,  of 

ler.    ILrace  the  origin  of  many  of  the  most  their  arising  ftirtuitouitly  from  difierent  bodies  in  a 

»nt  discoveries  in  philosophy,  as  well  as  in  state  of  putrvfartion.     Nothing  can  more  fully 

I  history ;  and  had  mankiud  been  deprived  demonstrate  the  iilringlh  of  prejudice  than  those 

\  powerful  incentiw,  the  Kuropi-an  world  elaborate  treatises  wliii*h  Malphigi,  Swammer- 

have  l>een  a»  ignorant  andbarbsrous  at  the  dam,  and  Kedi  were  ubliged  to  compose,  in  order 

t  hour  as  the  savages  of  Africa  or  America,  to  combat  the  notion  of  the  spontaneous  gencra- 

...*..        fp  ,      f  tion  of  these  animals.  NoLwilhstanding  all  their 

II.  IJntary  of  Eni^mnUiry,  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  animals  are  pro- 

ela«s  of  i n sects,  i«  by  far  the  most  numerous  duced  in  the  Mine  manner  as  the  larger,  and 
ininial  kingdom,  the  most  remarkable  for  its  that  the  organisation  of  the  body  of  a  mite  requires 
on  tlie  objects  of  human  induKtry,  an<l  per-  tbe  same  apparatus  of  limbs,  and  the  same  deli- 
be  most  important  in  the  economy  ofna-  cato  structure  as  tliat  of  an  elephant,  attempts 
Very  tittle  attention,  however,  sppenrs  to  were  htill  made  to  revive  the  ancient  error  by 
een  bestowed  on  entomology  by  an>  of  the  Kirker,  Bonarie,  and  others.  And  what  is  most 
I  of  antiquity.  Aristotle  has  allotte«lbut  a  mortifying  to  humsn  reasim,  the  same  Redi,  tbe 
lortinn  of  his  works  to  the  history  of  inserts,  declared  enemy  of  prejudices,  and  the  man  of  all 
s  autliorities  arc  not  alwaysto  be  depended  others  who  knew  btst  how  to  comlitit  them,  has. 

It   is  known,  that  his  pupil  Alewndcr  upon  this  ver}  subjciM,  la  lien  into  a  similar  error. 

led  him  with  considerable  sums  to  l>o  em-  In  order  to  produie  those  insects  which  are  found 

in  the  various  rctearches  necessary  for  the  upon  tlic  small  cxeiesccnces  of  plants  and  trcei, 

ation  of  hii  history  of  animals;  aud  it  is  he  fouud  himself  obliged  to  cmfer  a  vivifyine 

probable,  that  many  persons  were  engaged  power,  a  kind  (»rsoul  upon  those  vegelables  where 

srent  part 4  to  procure  him  the  species  lie  re-  they  were  found,  bu;1  has  laid  aside  tlie  ordinary 

,  and  to  furnish  him  with  such  obsiTvatious  mode  of  gimcratiriii,  which  in  other  innftaneea  he 

ir  history  as  fell  nut  within  the  reach  of  his  had  labimred  to  cstahjsh. 

nowledge.      Hut  from  several  of  the  farts        Swammerdam  was  the  contemporary  of  Rcdi  ; 

he  has  related,  we  are  led  to  suspert  that  and,  like  him,  poKst\-«s<'d  the  courage  to  examine 

men  were  not  altogether  qualifliKi  for  the  nature,  and  to  think  for  himself.  This  naturali»l 

which  they  were  emplojed.  The  arrange-  uiade  many  anatomical  otnervations  upon  insects, 

if  Aristotle,  moreover,  it  as  defective  asthe  which  after  his  death  were  publislicl  at  Leyden, 

iticsupon  which  his  observations  are  found-  under  the  title  of  BibliaNatura*,  in  I7:i7,  and  laid 

I  cooaists  of  a  long  and  tedious  enumeration  %  foundation  for  future  improvcmcuts  in  eiitomo* 

Qala,  whoae  appearance  aud  history  corres-  ]ogy.  About  the  same  perio<l,  Madame  Marianne, 

B  eertain  particulars  ;  followed  by  another  a  Dutch  lady,  contributed  largely  to  bring  tbe 

ration  of  animals  which  difier  fmni   the  history  of  insects  into  request,  by  the  beauty  of 

'.    Enumerations  of  this  kind  are  selilom  her  paintings  and  drawings.      Afler  having  ex- 

ete»  and  long  before  they  can  become  sc»  eruted  elegant  drawings  vf  several  of  tlie  insects 

irove  a  burden  too  great  for  the  memory  to  of  Kuropr,  from  a  singular  avidity  for  these  slu- 

.     The  hiitorles  of  Pliny  and  iElian  are  dies,  s^e  was  prompted  to  cross  tbe  Atlantic, aud 

1  upon  the  same  plan,  and  are  possessed  of  |^ive  paintings  of  those  in  Aiikcrica.    Having  re- 

r  Meets.     They  consist  of  a  numlier  of  ob-  aided  for  several  years  in  Surinam,  she  returned 

loQa  ill  arrasgedy  and  insufficiently  aether  to  Kuropc  with  exquisite  drawmgsof  many  of  the 

L  splendid  insects  of  that  ctmtinent;  which  %vere  ai- 

riflg  that  hmg  succession  of  subsequcLt  ftgrs  terwards  engraved  and  published  in   UoUaiid, 

was  only  dUtioguithcd  by  Igaoraurs;  aud  about  the  end  ol  the  last  ceuVuvi. 
L.  IV.  T.  ^ 
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nordart  U  anolber  of  the  mrly  «utbor»  wtio 
ailArDdlthc  hiklorj  <irin«^iwilh  the  lubnurior 
Ae  p«aci'.  tic  ftid  gnM  atlentinn  tn  the  awta- 
marphDVindbcoc  nnimiU.uid  hupHintrilnianr 
afUicmin  llie  iie\oiii1  roroii  nhirli  Xtwy  utume, 
from  Iheirappemitticelill  IbrirdOBlh.  tlUnnrk 
wu  origlpalljr  puhlitbed  in  Germui,  vorj  lindlj 
Rrrangcd;  d  new  cdi^n  in  Lalin  wu  ■ncnr*nl« 
Ijiren  hj  Dr.  Liatsr,  m  wliloli  luanj  error*  were 
carreotrd,  anil  ■  fmh  arrangemcDt  nimilF  out  b} 
lliat  able  nalnraliat,  wlio  lia>  himiclf  wrillcn  a 
valuable  Inaliw  upon  Ihe  iDlricateei'iiutaripl- 
<ler>. 

Sumc  oflbrac  uulhon,  b;  Ibc  rilrnt  of  their 
labnun,  and  olhrn  b;  the  boldncK  »f  Ibcir  ge- 
Bluv  had  conilnivil  mankind  that  Ibe  ancipnli 
were  far  from  altaiaiDi;  thnlperfecl  hnonlcdcr  of 
DHlilrr  which  had  bepn  bJtUriio  imaiiiiied:  and 
lliejr  were  now  so  far  emboldi?iici)  Uj  the  prog rcsi 
(he]'  had  ajreadf  made,  at  In  rAofldf  in  their  own 
Judpiipnl  anilobacrTatioa  la  examining  Ihe  worlii 
of  nature  ;  nbrnee  man;  prod  uclinn«  ttr  moreju. 
llirioua,  arnirate,  and  philnsiphical,  were  offered 
to  Ihc  public  than  had  ever  hitherto  appeared. 
Amon(  the  flrsl  of  theae  maj  be  ranked  thai  uf 
nur  n'lfhmlcdcauntrjiiiBaMr.  Kay.wbubad.fnr 
the  eifater  |i«rt  of  hi*  lift,  aHidaouiljr  eiaoilned 
4llc  cronoinjt  of  iDaceti,  Ilia  MelhoduB  Inteclo- 
mm,  whirhwaa  not  publi abed  (ill  sflerhiadealh 
in  ITie.mB)'  be  tr^arded  u  tbe  moil  aecurate 
and  roDcite  perrurmanre  on  the  lubjcct  of  ento- 

■roae  who  tre*tedD^th!J<c!auarlhe■niu•B1kinE' 
dom  ;  AlblD  dewribed  Uie  inaecli  of  Eueland, 
wMlc  sir  llnnt  Sloan,  Petivert,  Calrsbjt,  and 
Priteb,  detailed  Ibo  hlatorf  of  raal  numlicn  of  cx- 
otialnwiMa. 

In  Ihiattate  oflheadenM,  about  the  jrar  1754, 
appeared  M.  dc  Heaumur,  by  far  the  niosl  labo- 
rloua  a&d  indefati^ble  entomaloeiat  in  Kurope. 
la  almoat  ever;  part  of  France  Ihi*  naturalist  bad 
enrretjiondeDlxtaliDnei),  lu  IranMiiil  bini  t>)  prit 


great  multitude  of  invrla  with  aMTH] 
indulged  in  pbiloiophical  pmi«>t>n^ 
tory,<tlileh  |H3K«eii«  very  eon  videnblrwtt 
entomolngiitla  hB?c|!"«>i  <»'"l  i^Eial^ 
of  inner!*  ;  amoUE  wboni  we  ma;  larath 
[.ewenhoerk,  Baker,  BaAut,  Hatru,*! 
Borne  of  the«  have  improied  the  wiM 
cro»ropiealob'«r*ation :  tbelaathaa^ 
lent  drawings  nreiolie  ia«eet*,i)bll*l 
applied  himtelf  luceeiafullj  i*  dclbtri 
DrKoRlaod. 

To  Fabririua  we  are  deeply  indeUcdl 
ia(e>^t!gBtion,  and  accurate  deierlptia 
bi<  claui  flea  lion,  a«  beiug  ehicdy  tot 
tanalion  inthe  mouth  ofini^rta.ia  M 
for^OGraluie.  Lamark,  Latfrille.Cl 
aa  a  terj  eicelleol  monographUt,  XU 
highly  emitted  to  our  Ihanki.  EM 
pbyaioloeylTonuderablyen  rli*n)  Ijl 
Drtbcav  eminent  ualuralUti^  and  (fill 
lion  of  lhethrepfornieraboDliloot™p( 
nfLlnniua,  it  mn^t  at  leait  be  coBtai 
great  elegance  and  ingeouily. 

III.  InUintlivt  PaKtrt  mi  Struslim 
From  Ihe  exlraordioarj  imlinrlt  I 
many  liisecti,  tbe  whole  claa*  haib«(l 
bj  some  eolOnioloELlU  to  poucia  m 
genre  than  animata  of  aai  other  kill 
highly  probable.thaki  instead  of  moiv.ll 
leu  than  any  animaU,  eirept  the  «t 
While  varioui  otbur  animal.  ar*«*frf 
tori  of  education,  the*e  hate  hut  oM 
mode  ufpperaling,  which  do  art  aaai 
or  inipro\e.  Tbe  dog  may  be  taagk 
the  bird  to  whiitle  a  tune  ;  flahei  lad 
moan,  and  eat  out  of  the  band  j  btUd 
ly  be  contidered  ai  moat  M 
--■'  -*ltt 
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rare  iiiaeet  that  might  occur.     And  in  order  tuex- 

the  purposes  of  iustructiou.     Hinre 

not  only  of  a  rank  inferior  to  moll  atb 

awde  of  graeralioB,  lie  iiirloted  vast  uulubl-t^>  of 

hut  simie  of  them    seem  more  nracl 

them  in  a  large  inMCtnienagery ,  constructed  with 

plants  than  to  the  classes  above  tbea. 

a  close  net,  and  aceured  below  with  a  pavement 

nltarhed  tn  ■  single  vegetable,  uiar 

OYcrlaid  with  green  turf,  andpianted  with  shrubs 

leiif,  where  llie  perimi  of  their  liirt  h 

and  difibreni  kind*  of  planli.    It  waa  here  that 

in  a  few  necks,  or  perhaps  afewda)); 

Ibia  unwearied  ob^erreroroature  eiamined  tbe 

the  pleasures  Ihey  enjoy, or  ttie  purpw 

nannera  and  etonomy  of  thoac  iniecta,  wliirh  be 

tlicj  were  pnidui'eii,  arc  in  a  jreal  d 

haa  doeribcd  in  a  work  the  mn-t  voluminous  that 

joi'd  llu-  ri-n.h  of  our  facullio  to  e»l 

haa   hitherto  appeared  on  cntamologv.      .As   a 

Tbe  L-ktcraal  senses  of  inseeti,as& 

writer,  he  it  extremely  dilTuae,  but  always  ciircr- 

taining  and  in^tnietlve.    Tbeprineipiil  defects  in 

uieasuri'  of  sagacily  nhieb  the  Aglho 

bia  work,  arc  the  want  of  a  lyilemalic  arrnnge . 

ha<  os^iirwl  Iheoi.     Of  some  snwt 

meat,  and  of  tbe  tyuonynii  of  other  authors. 

nltiigether  deslilule,  while  otlwrt  Ike 

These  defeeti,  bofreier.  were  aoon  remedied  by 

ill  an  iiopcrruel  manner.     Theorgaa 

that  eirelleol  arrangement  whiMi  the  inimnrlal 

is  duiiMl'uL;  spi<!en,and  severa'o'bcrf 

author  of  the  SjHemn  Na  tura;  has  intr.)Juced  iuto 

evident  prno^ofsiich  i>n  organ, thoi( 

""'opf. . 

mrni  of  natural  lirslnry.  In  the  mean  time  tienf- 
frey,  Seopoli.  \^utlon,  Harvey.  Vali<nicri,  and 
many  others  of  inferior  nole,  turned  their  al- 
Tenliun  lo  this  inli're<-^ing  aubjecl;  and  while 
they  rndeti^nnred  In  improve  upon  the  arrange- 

rally  wiibnul  nursifts,  neverlheleia  added  greatly 
lo  tlie  number  ol  known  insects.  Tbe  Inboiira 
of  lie  G.VT,  a  SneiUsb  nobleman,  and  coun- 
cilhif  lo  Ilia  t«wet<i''h  in.'^esty,  art  partieularly  ^^l- 
li!!id  lu  atleiiliuQ.     He  hat  nut  ouiy  duseribcil  a 


cr.l,  Ibuugli  it  is  prohAble  tbey  puon 
of  Iheiii  are  endowed  vi  ilh  tbe  poxt 
sounds;  ai  the  bee,  the  fly,  tbe  (M 
hi-clle.     Tlic  apiiinx  alropos  u|uc^l 

in  rcrtain  rircuinatanrrs,  nf  utlerlai 
note,  which  excites  commiaeTatioa. 
the  potter  of  uttering  sflunds  agreeabV 
ingv  and  necessities  of  anisials  it  « 
tbeni  for  tbe  pu  r^iote  of  i 


ENTOMOLOGY, 

10  the  refl  of  llieir  kind.    In  Aiibet  we  hsTC  iued  tribes.  These  instnimenU  sre  four,  some- 

sbte  to  trmee  that  the  vocml  tribes  are  also  times  six  la  number;  two  of  tbcm  evidently  des- 

wd  with  organs  for  the  reception  of  sounds ;  tined  to  the  purpoM  of  handling  their  food,  and 

he  same,  prrhap%  holdn  with  regard  to  in-  conveying  it  to  the  mouth.     The  olliem,  which 

For  fihjf  should  the  individual  bt*pos«esN€d  are  in  rootinual  motion,  and  constantly  applied 

power  «>f  expressing  iu  pleaiiures  or  its  pain,  to  oLtjects  on  which  tlu*y  alight,  seem  employed, 

knowledge  of  M>und  be  denied  to  iti  tribe  ?  like  the  snout  of  a  hog,  in  searching  for  food.  an«t 

the  senncuf  hearing  withheld  from  the  ani-  examining  the  quality  of  the  differeut  kinds  of 

of  the  same  rlasM,  it  would  crate  asuistance  sustenance  by  which  they  are  supported.     All 

n ;  it  would  Hpeak  a  language  destined  lo  be  this,  however,  ihould  equally  prove  Uiat  the  palpi 

slligible  to  every  being  in  nature.     £xpe-  are  organs  of  touch  rather  than  ofvnse.    Other 

I  daily  c«invinoeH  us  of  the  truth  of  theie  physiologists,  therefon*,  have  regarded  the  stig- 

ki.     If  a  bee  or  wasp  be  attacked  near  the  mata  of  iniiectK  an  their  olfactory  organ :  but  tho 

the  uHusl  coHKequence  of  this  a^^aault  Is,  whole  i»  uncertain  ;  perhnps  the  ssukc  is  limited 

tie  animal  expremes  its  pain  or  indignation  to  the  anterior  pair  of  palpi  alone. 
x>ne  ditTerent  from  itH  ordinar)  hum;  tlie         The  organs  of  \itiou  among  most  kinili  of  in- 

aint  is  immedintely  uoderntood  by  the  hive  sects  are  lai^e ;  a  circumstnncc  which  haii  put 

I,  when  the  inhabitants  hurry  out  to  revenge  their  scuKe  of  neeing  beyond  a  doubt.     Tlie^o 

suit,  in  <»uch  numbers  that  the  oflfending  large  eyes  arc  roiiimouly  two  in  numl>«r,  each  fre- 

teldom  comes  off  with  impunity.  Tl>e  same  quentl>  consisting  of  a  congeries  or  assemblage  of 

ce  of  hearing  ii  still  more  obviounly  afforded  lenses  (supposed  by  itoiue  to  be  perfect  eyeu  in 

fipider.     Otten  his  webs  are  of  such  sn  themM*IveM),  covered  with  a  cruAtaceouk  transpa- 

ous  length,  that  he  cannot  see  from  the  one  rent  mihttanrc,  to  protect  thorn  f^om  injury.      In 

them  to  the  other;  often  too,  in  watching  .  other  insertu,  aud  especially  in  the  spider  tribe, 

prey  he  conceals  himself  in  some  adjoining  theMC  large  or  aggn*gatc  eyex  are  numerous ;  and 

*,  where  he  cannot  sec  the  animal,  that  be-  in  others  again,  thcscn^e  of  vision  con!«iMsof  mero 

ensnared  in  his  toiU.     The  fly,  however,  stcmmata  of  a  nimple  :«lructurc,  placed  on  the  top 

ner  finds  iticlf  entangled  than  It  makes  a  of  the  head,  the  real  nature  of  which,  however,  is 

g  Boise,  in  order  to  escape  ;  this  noiic  is  not  clearly  understood. 

Uy  heard  and  understood  by  the  spider,  who  .v    v.. y /i       -       j*r'i     -    i  r-L    ^^ 

forthfromhisconcealment,andriot,inthe  *^-  ^"^"^  Organn, ani<:Uiu^  Characters. 

with  alt  the  eagemcM  and  ferocity  vihich  Inieets  have  alwavM  b<-en  con«i(lcnMl  as  a  dls- 

;uiah  the  most  rapacioun  quadrupcHln'.  tinct  class  of  tlu*  animal  kingdom,  though  na- 

icaense  of  hearing  have  with  difficulty  been  turaliitnhaxenotiigri'ed  in  ascertaining  its  limits, 

d  to  inMectn.naturaliHtshave  had  still  more  The  shades  of  nature  are  indeed  intimately  hlend- 

ty  in  a  «certaining  the  p1ac«  or  organ  where  ed  together ;  and  the  links  by  which  she  connecta 

nae  is  situated.     Many  ph) siologisti  have  different  portions  of  her  animated  offopring  are 

ed  it  to  be  placed  in  the  ant4*nnas:  since  often  small  and  inii»erct>ptible.    The  in<4ect  tribe 

row  their  situation  in  the  head, from  their  comprehendn  llio<ie  hniall  animaN  which  are  de«- 

.  structure,  aud  their  capacity  of  motion,  titute  of  red  Mood,  bones,  and  cartilages;  which 

scD  conceived  most  favourable  for  the  seat  possess   feet  and  antennas  ;    are   fumifihed  ei- 

t  organs.    The  antennas  of  all  invects  are  ther  with  a  mouth  or  a  trunk  opening  length. 

led  of  joints,  var)ing  in  form,  size,  and  wiii>;  and  which  bresthe  by  means  of  stigmata, 

r.  Among  those  which  are  confined  to  live  or  apcrtnres  upon  the  external  parts  of  the  body, 

under  water,  as  the  gyrinus,  they  art*  in  They  hare  obtained  the  name  of  insects  from  the 

I  short ;  while  such  as  roam  at  large  through  frequent  incisions  by  which  they  are  apparently 

have  them  long  and  slender,  as  the  phale-  separaU-d  into  seTcrul  parts  or  segments :    and 

ueumons,  and  others.  They  are  all  hollow  Ihey  arc  generally  divided  by  naturalisU  into  the 

,  and  rtMidered  flexible  by  the  joints,  nhich  sections  of  head,  thorax,  abdomen,  and  limbs, 

y  visible  in  those  of  the  crab;  vihich  are  77kcffetfr/...This  is  for  ihemoitpart  distinct  from 

I  examples,  because  the  largest  belonging  the  thorax,  being  attached  to  it  only  by  a  slender 

daas  of  beings.  This  hollbwness,  it  is  sup-  tendon,  and  is  furnished  with  eyes,  feelers,  and  an- 

is  intended  U*  receive  the  sound  communi-  tennas,  which  are  doubtless  the  organs  of  the  dif- 

o  ibe  extremities  of  the  antennan,  by  the  fcrent  senses.     All  insects  are  supposed  by  Lin- 

lasicm  of  the  air ;  and   to  convey  it,  by  n6us  to  be  destitute  of  brain :  but  by  this  he  ean 

»r  the  joints,  from  one  piece  to  another,  till  only  mean  a  brain  similar  to  that  of  larger  ani- 

ea  at  the  brain,  in  that  lessened  degi-e(>  of  mals.   Even  in  their  larve  state  insects  are  found 

lich  is  suited  to  the  nature  of  tho  particu-  to  possess  two  distinct  ganglions^  contained  in  a 

oaL     Such  is,  or  rather  such  till  Tery  homy  eavity  ;  and  from  this  point  the  nervous 

raa,  tho  common  opinion  of  physiologists,  chord,  which,  in  red-blooded  animals  oonstitntea 

a  fiital  to  it,  however,  that  spiders  have  uo  the  medulla  spinalis,  prmweds  along  the  ahdo« 

IS,  and  that  in  others  which  possess  them  men,  forming  in  its  passage  twelve  simple  ganglia, 

ae  of  liearing  is  not  weakened  by  their  from  which,  and  from  the  two  ganglia  forming 

I,  the  brain,  the  nerves  deriTe  their  origin. 

beaidcs  the  senie  of  hearing,  it  seems  high-  The  anUnnat  are  organs  peculiar  to  insects,  and 

fcble  that  insecu  possess  also  that  of  smell,  according  to  thrir  rarious  forms  and  proportions, 

if  thcB  live  on  bodies  in  a  state  of  putro-  afford  a  useful  character  for  arranging  the  ge- 

around nhlch,when exposed, they  aresecn  nera  of  these  animals.    In  respect  to  their  form 

alely  to  eollect,  as  though  attra(;|ed  by  the  they  arc  either  setaceous,  filiform,  moniliform, 

«NDa:  while  those  which  feed  on  herbs,  clamted,  capitated,  fissile,  pectinated,  or  bearded; 

or  friiiia,  seem  to  require  a  similar  sense  and  in  their  proportions,  they  are  either  longer 

i  tbem.    It  has  hence  been  supposed  that  than  the  body,  or  shorter,  or  of  equal  length. 

»i.  or  feelers,  are  the  organs  of  imell  in  the  Thc/cficr?,  or  Uutaeula,  seem,  as  we  ha>e  a»- 


E  N  T  O  M  O  L  o  a  r. 

rptd.  miinrhci],  to  uiDiilllule  the  organs  hoth  of 
lioidi  Kiid  of  iindl;  tl.ty  hnr  twn,  (lirtp,  iind 


1  Ibui- JiilntD,     Bnuie  inMrrla  i 

loliMenomouihi  in  jEmtnil,  howcTcr,  that  or- 
fn  ii  Mlunim  uiidvr  the  hcsd.  «ni)  to  It  ihe 
fHlm  arc  slTwhcd  i  in  mdic  ll  ii  placed  under 
IAf  l)rr«at,and  in  othon  Main  nmitituln  a  beak 
or  inolil  (rnKrUB.)  of  t^OHiderablG  Iraglli,  hav- 
ing au  upiwr  tip,  Iranivenr  i»w»,  Iccth.  and  a 
til«eui',  not  dnfn^atollf  railed  up  in  a  raire. 
Tt\v  ■irmmi'i,  or  (mall  cjfn,  a^  uniallf  &m 
ImlUanI  fonvd  apoW,  alluBteil  upon  the  frmtn 
of  tin-  bead.  Of  lh«  ellemal  unset  ne  hsTe  al- 
rM(t]r  apoken. 

3.  7fit  T^unri— Tlii»  U  plared  btHrem  fto 
lieid  an<l  the  abdamim,  and  it  llie  part  to  nhich 
thrftili^raor  limbiarealllvhcd:  iminediatet}  bc- 
Iilnd  it  i>  niluated  the  aLdompn,  coatainlag  lire 
aloBiarh  and  tiicen.  II  i*  dirided  into  flue  o^ • 
limit*,  each  pu-rcfd  on  the  lidca  irilb  sinall  fbra- 
mina  tat  the  purpose  of  breathing,  ll  km  long 
inii(in<Hl,  that  all  animalt  deMilute  of  red  blootl 
livvd  without  respiration  :  it  ha>,  boiKver,  been 
founfl  h J  expert  men  I,  that  l)tU  i*  nnl  the  ran; 
and  ihat,  auiong  the  ioiccl  Iribea,  luviithTag  h 
farrird  on,  though  in  a  iliStrcul  manner  bora 
Kbit  laliea  plaee  among  the  larger  aniDial*.  In- 
>crlti  are  for  llilt  purpoK  all  fuminhrd  with  mi- 
tinti'  orpni.wliii'h,  in  tlie  langiia^  of  nalomlista, 
aretcrmeditifmaia;  nnd  ronaiitof  aounber  of 
aniall  tubcrrl»,  ranged  along  each  tide  of  the 
body,  rarh  haiiag  an  aiir-tlurc  at  the  top,  railed 
llie  apiracle,  nhiih  cnoimunicailM  with  the  ex. 
Itrmal  almotphere.  The  iligmala  arc  cumiiiuDlj 
situalvd  aa  the  aidet  bulb  ol'  the  thorai  and  ab- 
dOBBD  ;  and  ywry  iu  llieir  number  from  eight  to 
iwelte.  nhcD  the  uua  of  Ihete  organs  at  flr«l 
began  In  attnict  (he  attention  of  naturaliitt,  it 
was  1  magi nrd,  that  bynieani  of  Ihem  the  invert 
only  inapiivd,  and  thai  the  air  iraa  qoeteal  bj  Ibe 
pores  in  the  cammon  manner,  li}  perspiraiion. 
Thin  nphiioD  irait  nduptrd  b)  Remuiour;  but  \iib- 
M>qui'nl  el]>oriincnl%  Jia\e  pruvcd,  that  Ihr  nir  ii 
both  introduced  into  Ibe  lungs,  and  emiUed  from 
Ihem  by  tlie  bplraclei :  if  the  stigioata  be  mvcred 
nilh  oil,  or  any  other  viicid  mailer,  reapiration 
totally  rcaic^  and  the  animal  dies;  if  they  be  oa- 
vcred  only  on  one  kide,  Itie  vital  funcliom  on 
(bat  part  are  impeded,  and  the  side  bccoiues  pa- 
ralytic. Nor  l(  it  in  llieir  winced  and  active 
ilatu  alooe  Ihat  inieels  breathe.  The  cru.laeeoui 
aliDtl,  by  nhich  the  diryulis  is  eorercd,  it  also 
protlded  xith  lateral  stlgiData,  by  nhich  respira- 
tion is  carried  on  during  the  |ieiiod  iT  lliHr 
pupe  stale.  In  the  breathing  of  insects  there  ia 
■till  another  peculiaril};lhey  thrive  in  air  tainted 
liy  putrefying  a ubstancea,  and  are  capable  i>f  ^uh- 
aiating  in  phlogitticated  air,  the  inspiration  of 
which  is  ID  fatal  to  other  aniuiala. 

3.  Thr  Alxlomen.—Tbii  part  which  contains  the 
stomach,  intestines,  or  olber  vitrera,  consitta  of 
sm-eral  annular  segments,  and,  aa  wc  have  jutt 
obaerred,  ii  perforated  with  npiracle*.  The  ali- 
mentary canal  is  short,  dealilutc  of  the  mesenlary 
poatcsMxl  by  red-blooded  animals,  and  sonictiniea 
exhibits  small  blind  appendices,  which  are  per- 
haps biliary  ducts.  Tlie itomaeh  differs  eiinslder- 
ably:  In  the  lobster  and  earnig  it  is  furniithcd 
«ilh  teelb;  in  snmespeeies  of  the  grasshopper  it 
is  triple,  w.  in  ruminating  animals. 

•    ■-*<  lin^bs  uf  IiiKTU.— These  ronai.l  of  the 

'~'-    I,  and  Ibe  wings  j  and  from  theoe  are 

:BiOBt  permaneut  koii  iViWine  ; unui\^ 

The  tKll  lOTDunklck  Uwia.\i&uiu>^u', 


and  sometlnirB  haa   tnv  li*rtta,  I 

a  bHslle,  trifh  noe  or  more  rlsmt ' 
TbelecioniiesciiiilinaUanfea 
cmba  and  tpidns  bnvi^  eight,  sndll 
bn*  a  moeh  givatpr  number.  Thi 
into  tlte  thiglis,  whirli  are  attuM 
to  the  bcidj  1  the  lilii*  or  abkaka  fa 
low  the  second  jainl;  knil  llic  Bi 
cnmpoted  of  rarioin  articalslloii^i 
niinato  in  or  consist  ofnaila,  orfaatt 
the  hind  feet  rvoeive  tUHferml  apjl 
cording  a*  theyan:  R>niiFd,  tbr  ^b( 
rioui  moveluenti  of  walking,  Ut^ 
niing,  nhence  they  are  called  [mI 
saltorii,  aalatorii. 

I'he  wingn  air  ia  aDiiia  aatjMB', 
others  four  in  ntmb«r,  anil  m  M 
their  colour,  shape,  and  n 


erallacmui  subilli 
IhemoM  port  mmelabfei  Ihej  smva 
theundeTM-tngaiaBdrumiahdisllBgril 
to  the  nataraltst.  Under  the  in'spd 
insFCTs  BID  placed  the  halters  or  fik 
CoBslit  of  a  nnall  htatk,  terminalilfl 
knub  or  heSdj  and  srenippotrd  1p  mH 
pose  of  balancing  the  BnioKl;  wbeaari 
name  as  applied  to  them  irt  MifMrtV,' 
Id  the  Linncan  sysirm  theclaascfH 
videU  into  tlicfbllowing  ofdtri.  ' 

I.  (Jolenptera.  V.  "' 

II.  Hrmlptcra.  VI 

III.  Lepldrtplera.  VI 

IV.  Neuwptn*. 
Order  I.  nr  coleoptenras  l.. 

Indeed  the  ordinal  term  ilielfiadl<^ 
with  erustaceoua  elytra  or  apper  i*| 
iag  those  underneath.  The  geacnl 
from  the  ditferml  shapes  of  lb«  sM^ 


Wing- 


n  order 


dby. 


ercd  wilh  fruslBceouseljtra.andan 
I  robust  tbtinthoseof  the  coleoptera 

^vinged  inserts  that  compote  the  ■ 
prs.  The  iipper  ivlngs  are  Wmi-o 
J  do  not  meet  together  in  s  leajiti 
?,  aa  in  tlie  flrsl  order ;  but  hiw  pa 
;rior  margin  crossed  or  lapped,  th 

other  nl:>ng  the  npper  [rarl  of  U» 
e  mouth  and  proboscis  of  the  hiM( 
er  ate  bent  inwards  towards  the  Im 
imprehemlinE  the  k 


Ord. 


braces  the  Tariuu 


csaTi 


bulleriiiea,  whole  uinga,  as  the  Icrm  * 
oui  imports,  are  covered  wilh  imbrtal 
These  wings  are  foifr  in  number sada 
ccous ;  their  body  is  rough,  and  !*«• 
nlshi'd  nith  a  spiral  tongue,  wbidi  the 
roll  up  or  unfold  at  pleasure. 

The  neuropt^rnus  insects  ronalitati'l 
mniprehend  all  thuw  genera  wkiit 
naked  and  nienibrannceous  «Jat>,  < 
wilhvdns.  The  tail  of  these  niutak 
or  has  nimting,  but  Is  provided  wifti 
like  pinrcni,by  which  the  sexes  ■«** 

The  insects  of  order  V-  (h)aim^ 
the  tail  armed  with  a  iting  in  l6«  (■ 
not  in  the  aiales.  They  ImvlMr* 
branaceous  wings. 

Order  VI.  cont^Q*  the  «plc«Mi1 
Vl,':\l  aaVa^e  oa.\^taIa  <tui0i  IllET* 
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I  me  luive  almdy  obterred,  by  ft  menti,  whkh  Jw  kai  repeated  to  the  ninth  gene* 

uder  each  wing*  the  bue  of  whkb  noiou. 

tiDftU  9cak,  vihllt  the  esuremity  ur-        Tlui  mode  of  generation*  lo  different  firooi  that 

b.  effected  by  the  joint  co-operation  of  tbc  wxcf,  has 

>aiprelicnda  the  apteroos  iaaecLif  or  been  ascribed  by  natoraiists  to  a  power  approzi* 

rely  dcvtitate  of  wings  in  either  sex.  nuitiug  tliat  poaseised  by  the  vegetable  tribes.    The 

ihe  head  is  distinct  troM  the  thorax*  apprujJoiation,  indeed,  ia  obvious;  and  it  \*  also 

Ut  it.  viiibie  i«.  several  other  insect  families,  the  lieuuiica 

laskilication  of  liaueva.     Otlier  ar«  of  which  will  continue  to  breird  eight  or  nine  succca- 

ever,  liMvc  been  made  by  other  na-  tive  genenitjoni  from  a  single  iiupccgnatiou  by  the 

we  wiJl  now  glance  at  without  dwell-  male. 

Insects  art  in  general  oviparoua,  producing  eggs 

»f  Swawnicrdam  and  Ray  are  found-  which  are  gradually  quickened  into  life,  by  the 

'ent  changes  which  uisrcts  undergo,  joint  influence  of  the  hnt  of  the  sun,  and  of  those 

lem  into  tour  ^reat  divisions,  agree-  warm  sobataiices  which  constitute  their  nidus.    Bonr 

ereut  fofius  under  which  they  op-  net  mentions  some  hutttiioes  in  the  order  diptcnit 

has  also  distributed  tbcro  into  four  in  which  the  partnt  bisect  produces  livine  young, 

ording  to  their  luibitationi  arraug-  The  ^nns  aphis  exhibits    a  singnhir    phauioroc- 

one  group,  such  as  inhabit  plants ;  nou  also  in  this  respect :   during  summer,  being 

;her,  those  that  live  ui  the  water;  viviparous,  bat  oviparous  towards  winter  j  tbc  mode 

,  such  as  conceal  themselves  under  of  birth   being  determined   by  the  nature  of  the 

mi  \  reservii^i  ktr  his  hut  division,  season. 

ibit   the   bodies  of  other   animals.        The  nidc  in  which  the  eggs  of  insects  are  de- 

•ms   are    dclective,  in    having   too  posited  is   generally  chosen  witii  adminible  skill; 

£  a  cluM  of  imimals  so  extremely  and  adapted  equally  to  the  security,  warmth,  and 

last,  however,  is  liable  to  an  intprr-  subsistence  of  the  laryes  that  are  to  be  reared  in 

it  kind,  bt'causc  many  insects  change  it.    Some  construct  their  neats  in  the  earth  with 

at  the  moment  of  tlieir  metamor-  great  hiboor :  others  deposite  their  eggs  upon  tliote 

ire  at  first  aquatic,  but  after  tlieir  plants,  tbe  leaves  of  which  arc  to  supply  (ooA  Sot 

arc  seen  hihahituig   tlie  trees  and  the  aaseent  brood :   a  third  kind,  as  various  spe- 

tf  the  suhterranootis  bisects  in  like  ciea  of  the  musca,  bury  their  eggs  iu  the  body  of 

the  air  as  soon  a.H  they  arrive  at  their  the  chrysalids  of  other  insects ;  upon  the  juices  of 

which  the  young  are  nouri>hcd   at   tlie  cxpciice 

f  Fabricius  is  built  iip<m  tlic  extraor-  of  the  defenceless  animal  which  they  devour.     Li- 

vhich  exists  in  the  *>tructure  of  the  stiuct  is  an  unerring  guide  ia  directing  each  of 

ent  tribes  of  insects.     Dut  the  dis-  tliese  animals  to  a  nide  fitted  for  the  prex'rvatiou  of 

suflicicntly  obvious   fur  a  general  its  eggs. 
Other   naturaiiats   have   thi-(»wn  out        The  skin,  the   nostrils,  the   anus,   and   viscera 

ce  of  initntn  fnuny  wt  tlioae  iutruluc-  cf  quadrupeds,  furnuh  a  receptacle  for  other  in- 

rou»  order  of  Lijuicus.   I'liis  has  been  sects ;  and  here  nature  directs  the  parent  animal 

by  Cuvicr  aiKt  I^treille,  wliu  liave  to  deposit   its  eggs.     Instinct    is    the  $oUi  guide, 

id  an  eighth  order  of  the  cancer,  luo-  and  almost  always  an  unerring  one.    The  bU>w-d v, 

iikCustrit>os,  under  the  name  of  Cnca-  however,  appears  to   be  deceived  by  the  putrai 

:h  word  the  reader  may  turn  ior  a  smell  of  the  stauella  hirkuta  or  carriun-flower :  uiis- 

int :  while  Lauuirck  is  dis9atistii>d  that  taking  this  smell  for  that  of  putrescent  meat,  she 

Id  be  regarded  as  an  insect  and  con-  deposits  her  eugs  on  tlie  corul ;  and  the  young  are 

tame  class.     Tlie  linnean  arrange-  im»  sooner  quickened  into  life  tlian  they  die  for  want 

feet,  but  where #luill  we  stop  if  we  of  proper  food. 

The  different  changes  of  form  which  many  in- 

.  ^       ,  ,  .  sects  undergo,  from  their  first  appearance  as  eoKS, 

ion  ai.it  Trnnsfnrmatfon  of  Insech.  .j^j  ^y^^  ^^^  .^  ^^^  perfect  ind  wiiigcd  s^taie, 

vady  noticed   the  erroneous  opinion  cunstilule   an   important   article   in   their   history': 

cient!!    entertained    loncernii'g    the  tliese  have  been  termed  their  metamorphoses  or 

MTCtft,  und  mentioned  the  etforts  made  transfonoations ;  and,  from  the  verv  language  em- 

hcr«  in  order  lo  combat  it :  after  all  ploved  to  express  them,  the  fiilse  notions  which  were 

^  liowever,  thijt  part  of  our  bubjcct  is  were  U>ng  entertained,  even  by  naturalists,  are  still 

ree  of  difliculty.  disconiible. 

t,  fur  the  pre«»ent,  suppose  the  exist-        A  fly,  a  spider,  or  an  ant,  insects  of  the  most 

*  gender  among  uiaiiy  tribes  ot  insects,  different    kind*    in    outward    appearance,  «lo    not 

labours  of  M.  Huber  have,  indeed,  differ  more  widely  than  the  same  insect  does  from 

ardeil  this  unoiualy  from  the  apb  fa-  itself,  under    ttie    different    forms  of   a   worm,  a 

ticic  Bbk)  i  but  there  are  many  otlier  chrykulis,  and  a  butterfly.    For  what   is  at   pre- 

ymemipterous  class  to  which  this  ano-  sent  a  worm  soon  becomes  a  chrysalis,  and  this 

to  attach,  and  especially  the  formica  agaui  is  as  suddenly  dianged  into  a  wiuged   ani- 

imd.     Changes  apparently  so  instantaneously  pro- 

ither  anomaly  in  the  history  of  one  duced  have  been  compared  to  the  matamorphoses 

of  insects  ot  a  nature  altogether  as  so  renowned   in  ancient    fable,  and    probably  at 

Tbe  genus  aphis  or  pucenm  ex-  first  suggested  tla;  idea  of  such  transformations, 
irodites  of  the  most  perfect  kind :  When  an  insect  in  so  tthort  a  space  appeared 
I  of  this  tribe,  though  kept  in  tlie  under  a  shape  so  different  from  that  which  it 
lanner  from  every  other,  will  pro-  lately  exhibited,  mankind  at  first  iiua^ined  that 
.  by  itself;  and  if  the  offspring  tlius  the  change  was  raal :  they  trusted  to  appeanuices, 
pnaarvcd.  it  irill  also  bived.  AL  witlmnt  n^w%  thcmabei  ths  UoobVa  «&  tt&«^- 
jU  ttQrrMiT>f4  ihb  iact  by  exficri.    jug  cm  the  im^^nMbtttuj  «C  i3tMi  SatiU  TVa»  ^^^bX« 
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however,  has  been  suecessfully  laboured  by  Mai-  play  their  limbs  and  wings  without  beiag  capabb; 

phij^i  and  Swammerdam,  who,  by  dissecting  in-  of  using  them.     The  most  complete  example  sT 

sects  a  short  time  before  the  period  of  their  transformation  is  displayed,  as  we  have  alresdy 

transformation,  observed  that  their  first  form  is  observed,  in  the  class  of  moths  and  batlerfliea 

owing   to   an  external   covering   alone,  under  One  of  the  most  wonderful  eirenmstaBfes  in  tlie 

which  their  different  members  are  destined  to  ac-  economy  of  insects,  is  the  diifereBt  pieparaUMi 

quire  their  proper  size  and  firmness :  that  all  the  which  they  make,and  theexpedieBts  to  which  tliey 

parts  of  a  butterfly,  for  example,  are  perfectly  have  recourse,  for  their  preservatioB,hi  their  dtff- 

distinct  under  the  skin  of  the  worm  which  invests  salis  or  aurelia  state.    Many  dig  a  hole  ia  dw 

then);  and  that  under  the  orustaccous  sliell  of  earth,  where  they  remain  during  the  wlioleperitd 

ilie  chrysalis  they  are  still  increasing  in  strength;  of  their  inactivity.    Such  is  the  iBventioa  sf 

and  fast  approaching  to  that  state  in  which  they  nil  the  coleopterous  insects, 

are  destined  to  appear,  when  the  animal  shall  ar-  The  gnats, on  theother  haod,dive  into  thewikf} 

rive  at  perfection,  and  be  able  to  propagate  its  where  they  remain  till  the  period  of  their  wiifei 

kind.     All  the  parts  of  the  insect  in  its  perfect  state  arrives.    Some  eat  their  way  intoseedinl 

atate  are,  henee,  rather  developed  than  formed  fruits,  where  they  undergo  the  different  chtofCi 

by  successive  creations.  previous  to  their  entomized  appearance.    Msiy 

A  silk   worm,  or  the  worm  of  a  butterfly,  lodge  themselves  in  animal  bodies  on  the  i^ 

which  is  about  to  enter  into  its  chrysalis  state,  is  proach  of  their  transformation,  several  af  IN 

observed  for  some  time  antecedently  to  grow  Ian-  aquatic  tribes  bnry  themselves  ammig  wu^tt- 

guid,  and  to  cease  from  gnawing  those  plants  of  cruxted  with  a  glutinous  substanco;  while  tiMM- 

which  it  was  formerly  so  voracious:  after  hav-  merous  race  of  phalenas  wrap  themselves  if  ii 

ing  retired  to  a  place  fit  for  its  purpose,  and  un-  the  leaves  of  trees,  the  bombyces,  or  laiger  kkA 

dergoing  a  few  convulsive  struggles,  the  akin  constituting  for  themselves  a  silken  wdi  to  pia- 

which  covered  it,  xnd  gave  it  the  form  of  a  worm,  tcct  them  during  that  trying  vicissitude  of  thdr 

bursts,  and  the  animal  within  makes  its  appear-  lives. 

anoe.  At  fir^t  it  is  soft  and  tender,  and  covered  In  general,  all  insects  provide  for  their  seonifj 
with  a  viscous  fluid  which  ascends  from  the  body:  before  their  helpless  state  arrives,  by  ref  iringftsB 
and  which  progressively  hardens  into  that  crusta-  their  usual  haunts  into  some  sheltered  retrest  ft 
ceous  shell  i^  nhich  all  the  members  are  again  is  thus  that  the  worm  of  the  butterfly  provides fcr 
locked  up,  till  they  acquire  greater  firmness  and  its  safety,  by  betaking  itself,  while  it  has  }'«tthe 
atabilii  > .  This  viscous  fluid,  which  is  generally  power  of  motion,  to  the  hole  of  a  wall,  or  the  csw 
seen  col^^uit  d  and  opaque  in  its  crustaoeous  state,  of  an  incumbent  roof.  In  this  situation,  some «s 
is  at  fit  Hi  .runsparent,  and  through  it  the  wings,  suspended  by  a  thread,  which  nature  assists  Umi 
limbs  Qud  nnttfunas  of  the  butterfly,  are  clearly  in  providing;  some  hang  by  the  head, otbenby 
percepli!>lc.  M.  dc  Reaumur  collected  several  the  opposite  extremity,  and  many  by  the  niddla 
hundreds  oi'the-cewoniiM  be  ore  their  transforma-  The  crustaceous  covering  with  whidi  theyw 
tion,  nmi  placed  them  together  on  a  table  where  then  clothed,  affords  another  instance  of  the  it- 
he.  htid  mnny  opportunities  of  examining  them  as  tcntion  pajd  by  nature  to  the  preservation  of  her 
they  pHKsed  from  one  shape  to  another;  it  was  off^spring,  during  a  period  in  which  they  are  mI 
ihrn  that  he  disUiictly  peroeivtd  all  the  different  able  to  avoid  external  injury  by  flight.  Thusprs- 
nienibers  of  the  butterfly,  before  the  chrysalis  had  tected  by  the  munificence  of  Providence,  nijnsdi 
assumed  ili»  hard  and  apparently  inanimate  state,  of  animals  sink  annually  into  a  slate  of  torpor* 
Afler  having  remained  f6r  some  time  in  this  tor-  profound  as  appears  to  threaten  the  extinctioarf 
pid  state  of  a  nymph,  chrysalis,  or  pupe,  the  limbs  every  vital  power.  At  the  return  of  spring,  haw- 
of  till-  animal  acquire  sufficient  strength  to  per-  ever,  all  nature  seems  again  to  quicken  into  life; 
form  thoir  functions;  and  it  employs  them  in  her  countless  tribes  awake  from  their  torpid  stalti 
breaking  open  the  second  prison.  On  this  event  and  enter  upon  new  functions  with  enlaifcd 
all  the  members  are  set  at  liberty,  and  instantly  powers. 

assume  that  posture  and  arrangement  which  is  VI.  i/ciMtatronx,  Foodsy  and  Usa  oflmeeU.  ^ 

best  suited  to  the  new  functions  with  which  they  It  has  been  asserted  by  Aristotte  thateverykiid 

are  now  to  be  chnrged.  of  quadruped  and  bird  is  inhabited  by  its  pefi- 

Vet  all  insects  do  not  undergo  the  same  num-  liar  insect;  and  this  as.vertion,  which  hasaefff 

ber  of  transformations  before  they  arrive  at  the  been  contradicted,  seems  to  admit  of  being  mkA 

winged  state.  extended.     Salmons,  cods,  and  most  other  ishH 

Some,  immediately  on  leaving  the  c^g,  assume  are,  at  certain  seasons,  infested  with  insectipt- 

a  form  pretty  nearly  resembling  that  which  they  rasilic  to  them :  animals  of  oilier  kinds  sArl 

possess  after  their  growth  is  completed.     Tbe  fo«)d  and  residence  to  other  insects;  and  the  nas 

whole  order  of  aptera,  which  comprehends  all  the  is  the  case  with  plants.     As  the  sa^Be  quadnipcA 

difTcreiil  kinds  of  spiders,  come  under  this  deno..  is  often  seen  to  feed  upon  a  great  many  diftto' 

niiuation.    The  viviparous  insects,  in  like  manner,  plants  ;  so  the  same  plant  often  supports  a  vsriely 

appear  from  the  fir^-t,  under  their  most  perfect  of  insects.     The  oak  in  this  country  affords  t*^ 

form.     Some  kinds,  without  undergoing  all  the  tenance  to  twenty  or  thirty  difiRsrent  genera ;  i*' 

changes  of  the  silk  worm,  or  that  of  the  common  there  are  varieties  of  this  tree  In  warmer  dimiM 

butterfly,  aAer  having  grown  for  u  certain  period,  that  serve  for  food  to  a  far  greater  nnadpar. 

deposite  a  tunic  in  whiclvtheir  wings  were  inve>-  Plants  afford  the  most  general  and  copioBipi' 

loped,  and  ascend  into  Uie  air.     Previous  to  this  bulum  for  this  division  of  th^  aniowl  khigdM. 

change,  however,  such  insects  enjoy  the  power  of  Wherever  any  insect  is  found  indigenois  b  > 

locomotion  by  means  of  their  limbs,  and  in  this  country,  there  will  always  be  found  in  ilpbaM 

slate  are  distinguitdicd  by  voracity  and  activity :  accommodated  to  its  wants.   Tbera  are  ■saaji*' 

of  this  description  are  all  the  different  species  of  sects  attached  uniformly  to  one  plaat;  Ike  A 

locusts.     Flies,  wasps,  and  bees,  constitute  an-  worm  always  gives  a  decided  pr^fSereace  Is  til 

other  class,  which  after  leaving  their  vermieular  mulberry,  bnt  will  live  and  propagate,  though  ha 

formj  and  parsing  into  their  <£rysaUs  itate,  dit-  vigorously,  upon  common  leUnoBi    The  cadi* 
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ml  hiwt  U  marh  sttruhetl  lo  ilic  opiinlin ;  >nd  IIimd,     Wc  know,  ■[ 

^Mtuofnieb  ■ttivhincnla Ibe  uiimil  iioricn  □riii.hii.arcciipibleoniTlusupaiietrthrarot 

kiwmtVoallMplaKithrroilii  r.iuiiill^  r*«tle.  part>el«<  found  flonliiif-ia  the  iiureal  water)  uii) 

Bom LlaaJui  han  ri¥i|ui-nll.i  givia  Ihcm  nsiuei  if  ■aimaU of  to  mpprior  *  ■)»  be  lliui  tupp«Tt- 

■VmlbtptaatanpoD  nhirti  I'lieyfred;  ■  mclhod  ed,  Ibrrc  Cnn  bardtj  be  ant  muiii  la  doubt  Ihkt 

*An   lUlvrian    bowevpr.    aiaro    perhapt    Ihe  inS' ru,  mm]' of  whDii>  are  acarrclj  prraeptible, 

rmttranniber  rnlde  indiusriminatelj  upon  te-  mnynadnliiindaDl  itub»iji(en<e  in  Ibeair.luiprec- 

Wnl  planta.  and  support  Ibeiutrlvm  upon  a  lari-  nBled  aa  il  it  with  <Auvia  of  variou*  kiiidt. 

•Ifcf  diSerml  c^rtable  r<>»di.     Some  arc  ai-  Thrflronamical  n«et  oriuwi^li,  and  tlioirtnu- 

••d  tn  be  cipabti^  of  tuii'iarc  in  Ibe  human  iou  ilfui'lii  upon  ibe  various  objpcU of  humnoin- 

iakiliMa,aad  of  undergoing  Uit-ir  trantTorma-  duilri,  bave  alrEnd;  been  considered  i  it  only 

«!•>  Ihn*  i  being  rj.dcd  fruui  the  alouiach  in  rcmaiut  that  we  point  out   Ihe  pnrpoaei  wbifh 

lMr*inged  »late.  Ibej  terve  id  llie  general  »y8Wni  of  nalurt.     A 

Thi  awit  poiuuoui  herb<  aflurd  Riod  In  idmcU  claEs  of  beings  l>y  far  theuio«l  numeraui  upon  the 

quilj  with  thaw  Ihal  are  i^nlubiiuua  :  the  wa-  thee  of  Ihc  Rlobe,  and  boweter  amall,  taken  indi- 

i«-b(BlDd(,  aloiott  u  pniionoui  a  ptanl  aa  aiij  viduallj,  yel  forming  rollertitel]'  ■  ttiM>  of  or- 

n  kPDw .  i*  frequented  by  manj  trib«  of  Ibeie  gsniieJ  niatlrr,  tuperiour  !n  bulk  lo  any  other 

■nbaala,  and  ■eem*  In  conatitule  a  favourite  nou-  department  uf  Ibe  animal  biogdom,  rould  not 

tlabanl.  Iiavc  been  created,  nor  can  conliaiw  lo  be  prepa- 

U  Ihe  diffrrenl  ilagea  of  Iheir  litei.  IniecUHV  CBted,  without  aniwering  lome  importaal  end. 

«ai«cunhed    by  nnoua   degreu  of  Torwily  ;  Tbe  Brcl  and  aoit  obiioui  uae  nf  Ihi*  part  oT 

■Mf  nf  Ihciu  in  tbe  Male  of  larvn  are  mofi  in»-  the  aaiiual  kingdom,  tee  nil  lo  contiat  In  thai  Urge 

tittle:  Ihe  different  tperit^  of  Ibe  butlcrHy  and  lupply  of  protiiion  which  it  alForda  Ibe  aiipenor 

I      Ulk  wnrmi  are  then  endowtd  with  teeth,  with  rankaof  life.   Il  {«  Tor  Ihii  lamepurpoietbat  the 

«1lkb  they  make  great  haioo  among  leaves,  even  wholeaiirfaceoftbeeartliiiDnnuallt  covered  vtilB 

lluiigb  nf  a  pretty  alrnn;  ronaittency  )  their  tto-  plant*  Rod  herbage.     Many,  pcrhapa  Ihe  creal'T 

MKba  being  capable  of  diaiulving  Uiete  harder  part,  of  the  larger  an i mala  are  hi'nte  topported: 

■oMaurc*.     The  lame  animal,  wlien  a  chryialia,  while  not  a  few  are  aUo  ■oitaincd  by  devouMng 

nvtonlylotei  all  appetite  for  food,  but  Itieiniirn-  the  flnhoribew  larger  aoimalithennielveii.    Be- 

Btati  that  were  employed  in   comuiinuling  il.  Iween  llieaetiro  apecieitafDDurialimenI,  however, 

ne  teeth  are  dcpoailed  with  ita  Drul  roveringi  lliere  ii  a  wide  diftavDc-di  and  Inieela  alTunt  an 

■id  tbe  inner  eoals  of  Ibe  atonacb  are  voided,  il  alimenl  which  aeeou  la  partake  (omewhat  of  tbe 

■•mM,  along  with  the  eieremenU,  a  ihort  while  nature  of  both,  and  nhieh  aupplle*  tbe  waati  of 

b«bre  Ihe  fini  Iraaafonaalion.   Aller  being  libc'  an  inDnite  number  of  creature*  whoM  cvnatitu- 

rated   from  tbe  last  (tale  of  n>nllDen>ent,  the  ttniia  an>  not  wholly  adapted  to  either.     Many 

bvtMrtinarc  itill  inferior  in  voracily,  and  in  Ihe  kindi  nf  biid*  liie  upon  hardly  any  other  bod. 

powcfiof  digcslion.     Their  food  ia  now  a  Uiin  Whal  a  blank  in  the  feathered  raw  would  entue, 

B^sld   auhitanee   coReeted    from    the   leaves  uf  werelMacopiouaioureeof  protitloniihutup  Oum 

tilaBta,  and  dcvuured  only  in  *mall  quantily.  that  dcpartnient  of  Ibe  animal  kiagdoni !    Fjxhe* 

Ttie  tame  ia  the  ea«c  with  the  different  ipeetea  iceni  alitl  uinre  dependant  on  theiuppHeiafford- 

ortaeuaUi  aome  of  which  in  Iheir  larte  dale  are  Edbylbuae  numeroua  tribe*  of  inteelathalcllhef 

ntlreprvtinret.  Il  it  not  till  Itiey  arrive  at  Ibrlr  aurfam.     The  whole,  Ihc  Urgent  of  aaturu'a  aui- 

wlafMandnorr  |HTfecl  fbrmthal  tbelrdeprvda-  mated  oOkpriiig,  ii  auppnrlcd  entirely  by  craba 

liana  eraoe,  and  nankind  are  relieved  from  one  of  and  nieduaa  wormi.    Among  tliii  rlaan,  there* 

(ha  hcaviMt  ealamitiei  which  fall  npuu  Ihew  in  fore,  an   inconceivable  diminulioa  of  numben 

aallry  cllnatea.     11  ■>  by  iowMa  in  Iheir  larta  wouid  nece»arily  inaue,  were  Ihe  Tood  of  iit- 

•lalathatlhe  root*  of  euro  are  perfuntod  and  do-  aecta  denied  it     Farlhrr,  many  of  Ihe  larger  in- 

*auKd  in  more  northerly  couutdcv     If  tbe  ae*'  aecl*  pre)  u|iun  the  ■mailer^   all  of  which,  a* 

aoo  prove  co'd  and  wet,  the^  »iiiUrua  long  under  well  aa  ttiedlllcn'nl  animali  Ibeytupporlln  llieir 

grouad  In  the  aanie  ila'C)  and  Ihc  crop  in  the  torn,  uiU'l  be  imatoidably  atruck  out  of  Iho  fa- 

Dcan  time,  ia  au  (umpletely  ealen  away,  Ihal  In  ntllyiif  nalure  tbcmouieut  thi*  ipOficitoriupport 

MOW  indaacM  acara^ly  a  lenlh  slalk  aurvivea  Ihe  la  wilhlielil. 

depredation.     In  a  mare  genial  tpring,  thcic  aai-  But  tiriidci  Ihe  aupplyuf  food  which  Inacdiaf- 

Mala  arv  cx|ifdited  into  their  niurc  perfccl  form,  ford  loUieauperftraniiuala.they  hnvcjuitly  been 

uid  the  damage  done  by  Iheia  li  pruporliooahlj  decmeil  lervl  -cab'v  in  the  general  ijiletn,  by  pra- 

IcM  I  their  dcitrunllve  operation*  below  crating  acrving  Ihe  lalubrlly  of  llie  air.    Over  the  nitols 

MMMin  aa  they  are  enabled  by  their  wingn  to  ri*e  lurfaee   f  tb«earlh.thoicnuniberlcaapruiI<i  -liasa 

lM»lbe  air,  and  goini^uealitf  iiwlenaacelnan-  Ihal cnioy  eillier  aniinni  or  letfetableli-earecoa- 

Mhfr  elrmi'iit.  linually  falling  inlo  decay,  and  making  room  for 

All  Iniirti  even  whea  fUmiihed  with  winga,  eonutlri*  lucecuiun*  of  the  aamc  kind*,  't'ba  at- 

take  fbod  in  a  greater  or  le«i  iiuaniily )  though  muaphen-  would  hence,  pcrhapa,  wiun  hernme  un- 

aaaa,B*tl<i'ifla}-Uyand{iad-lly,  areioahorl-tived,  fit  for  the  kupplyoflifr,  did  out  niillionaaf  Intacta 

aa  la  Ibe  opinion  nf  iHK-or  two  oaluraliala  lore-  cnaiinually  rnntuoie  tiM  carrion  and  ullier  vub- 

Jalicnniuilrnanre.aod  inhvd'-dilnlcof  mouth*  alaneea  in  a  »t»le  of  iiutrcfaetion,  and  purge  lb* 

IT  eallng.     Iliaal  lead  True,  Ihal  tho  mouth  a  of  air  of  the  uoaioni  elBuvie  they  emil.      Il  U,  p«r. 

Die**  Inw^U  have  no  iiiandlbh!*.     But  to  auerl  l>ap<>,  the  viA*  eieii  of  the  very  minute  inieela 

Aal  Uht  never  eat,  require*  a  mare  iCeeurate  ex-  tllnl  etfBpe  cur  oli'WTvation.lo  tlt'tlroy  lbn<e  nui' 
•Bilaatton  than  ha*  bitherto  lakeo  place.  Tbe  joua  parlii'le*  with  whii'li  lli»t  eleiucnl  i*  toipreg- 
amaller  and  more  delicate  inancU  Hiid.  perhapa,  naled,  and  which,  al  c-rlaiii  waaoni,  render  il 
varloiM  parlideaufuiallRr  lloaling  in  Ihe  air  that  pcntilenlial.  The  operation  of  Ibis  n^aa*  nf  aiii- 
wm  fur  their  luppurti  the  effluvia  rontinually  malt  upon  putrid  *ubit*Dce*  la  inudi  iii.irv  runai- 
eaiilled  by  animal  and  vegetable  aubatanm  In  a  diirahia  than  a  ■uperficlalciaminallun  mlghlaug- 
■tale  of  pntrafaclion  probably  tuppurt  niBiiy  of    gesl.    Il  hM  bceo  BUerled  by  Uie  moaljudidou* 


E  N  T 


snd  dl'Mtnioit  nstaralwU,  Ihit  the  produce  at  > 
doivo  ftim  Kill  raniuiiM?  a  drail  circnse  in  a 
•Hliilin' ipim  til  111  ■  hun^)  lion.  iri1ii>  b^lm?, 
how  lHnmwlv»lrle  thi-  bcneflUirliirliioajbepro- 
diiNil  by  rltoic  pnntlf^oui  nuuib.-ri  of  in*ect«, 
wNirli  in  Minn  (omUrtos  oontlnuiilS-  iwiirm 
tbraugH  tUr  air,  lliHr  |io)lulstIaii  rvguliled  liy 
inllniic  itiiilom  In  prnporliun  tn  lh«!rde>nBit<t! 
Por  llie  m>t,  ■«!  i!osLnaY. 

E'STRAIIA*.  Wiilioul  namgnlor.   C"- 
(roi/fci,  I'uriich.l   I .  Tlia  iiitfailntj ;  tlie  in*     i„ye ;  'lltnt 
*atd  paria ;  the liOwci* i  ilic guM CSAniipearr).     somewliat  of 
S.  TliEinlcriinl  |)iim  (iof^O-  such   hories 


E  N  V  m 

,nd  ihirty.fivc;  Id  brewlth.     B*p  m  dt  » 


'"entremets,  j.    (F(.1  Smdifliw 
belweeo  ihe  main  ili»h«  CMortiMtr). 

ESTRH-MKT», 

inents  which  a 


E^n'REPAS. 
pace  or  going,  ; 


tlir 


E'NTROCUS, 


Ta  EttTNA'iL.  0.  a.  ^infrajaarr,  llnl.)  To  u,jon  the  thouliler, 
mlngte ;  lo  inWrwwrf  i  .o  Jiveniify  (Sprier).     ^i^^„  y,„,u, 

IPNTRANCB.  «.{«irr(rM,Frencli,)  l.Tiic  ENTROCI,  in 
rawer  of  Enictina  into  a  place  (Sou/ft).  2.  mccloieiis  of  ihe  U 
The  act  oi  entering  (Skakipeare).    3.  The    mintholithus. 

MM>^  by  which  a  place  is  entereil  ;  atenue         '■ 

(Jfoiltn).  i.  Iniiialion ;  ciiinn)enccnient 
ijjnekc).  3.  rnlellffcliml  ingreWi  knowleilge 
iBaevn).  G.  llie  act  of  lakinz  posicssion  of 
U>  office  or  dignity  iHai/wardl.  7.  The  bt- 
ginning;  of  any  ihiiig  {liaketeill). 

Emtkance,  in  tlie  spjrtti man's  dialed,  it 
Njtpiiied  10  bolh  haResanil  hnundl. 

BtiriiAML-e  or  HAce-tiossEs,  the  cere- 
mony of  cnieiin^  ihcm  ( ii  ihe  place  appointed) 
ou  t  day  prcviniit  In  the  racn  at  any  ciiyi  bo- 
rcnigli,  or  lown,  lyhtre  the  plates  lo  be  run  for 
areadvenisPil  and  given.  Hortcs  intended  10  tt«i, 
Bte  10  be  shewn  and  cn'ered,  payiag  tnu  ur 
ihrce  guinea*  entrance  money  (according  lo 
the  cuuom  of  ihc  place),  and  in  general  n*e 
iliillini(*  to  the  deik  of  ihe  couise.  For  all 
1  by  hia  majesty, 


inile^  [iro(i«lj  a  beta 

»,  iteiiher  walk  not  Del,  lit 
;i  aiiiLic.  Th«  i.lherit»«f 
hate   no   itin»  ot  bort.  Wp 


I   oryvtology.      Set  IW> 

ENTHOPIUM.  icHtmpium.  <"t«- 
B,  stid»^E.T".ioiijrn.)  Adiwwenfihe   . 
occosimied  by  Ihe  eyelash"  and  eyelid b»i^* 
veifed  towards  the  hulb  of  ihe  r*-e. 

E'NTRY.  i.{e»ltfr,  Frt-iich.)  I. 'IV  ^ 
laee  by  which  any  ooecnleM  •  lt(iute{Ble*. 
S^The  act  of  entrance  ;    ingn^  <J«-' 

3.  Tlie  act  oftajiin);  posseuiMi   of  *««««« 

4.  The  act  of  legisicijng  tn  acdiog  imiu  » 
writing  (Bacon)-  3.  The  aciof  cnMnogr* 
lickly  inw  uny  city  {Buccwl. 

Entkv,  i>  JOmctitOPt  alio  otcA  Ut  4eo>» ' 
daiy  or  irapoit  l»id  on  connnoditiea  ■mpM*' 

into  a  stale,  either  by  land  or  sea.  

EwTRY,  i»  aUo  ii»cd  for  a  writ  whtcfcy 
noneiuon of  [>ml( ot  lct»ement»lo  a  [«:^« 
cnnnloraleul  rieJit  titervUi. 
To  ENU'BILATE.    i.  a.    {«  Mti  »»-< 
Lat.)  To  clear  from  clouds. 

To  ENl"CI,EATE-  ,:  «.  {ravdf^.Ltu: 
_  ,1  wIvc  ;  to  clear  :  10  disentanp!e. 
To  ENVE'LOf.  V.  a.  imvelopfr.  Finrt 
■)  »■  To     ,    Toinwrapi  1^.  covtr.     2.  To  hide  :'"«»- 
n  ccstacy     f^untl   U'hilip')-      3-  To    line;   u.  co»er  a 
llleiniicle(.S/ic>.'"). 
T-j  ENI'RA'P.B  o.  !fn>[n(ri/p.)     i.Tom-         ENVELXJ'l'K.  i.  (French.)  A  wrapf«;e 
caich  in  a  trap  (Spiittfr).     2.  To    oolward  caw  (.S>t/'0. 

.leKjicciedly   in   difficuliieai   lo  tn-         J-j,  ENVE'XO.M.    r.  a.    ffrom   rMHk?  I 
Sliaiiiiearc).      3.  Tu  lake  advanuge  c.f    To  lalm  with  ;wiMiii ;   lo  pot^n   ,ytiUt*\i- 


iltoi"  itti  emmnce  irioney   \t   paid  or  pei* 
inly  laking  hii 


niiued,  Ihc  clerk  of  the 
teciunmtd  lee. 

Entrance  op  noniiDS.  ii  the  i 

tioti  of  v.riuv'  hnunHs  tn  thk-  p:.ck,  in 
HI  n  prnVr  ai;!;  they  arc  liicorporjteJ. 
T.>  Emtr.'mcr.  v.  «.  (from  Iravtt 
ZW""^   ran 


which 


To  ENTRE'AT.  t.  a.  [hail 

T"  pelition  ;   In  solicit ;  to  fin 
»ij).     S.  To  prevail  upon  by  b^ 


T(»mafccodinus(S«nt>peor-).    3. Ton 
loexaipef^leCD^y/f-n). 

E'NVIABLE.  o.  (from  fitr».)  Dtttta^ 
tan  i  inch  as  mav  eictle  emy  iCrmr). 

E'NVIEU- ..  (fron.  «lrtf.\  (Jn.-.!«i»» 
another  i  a  mnlJancr  {Ctifrndon). 

ENVIOUS,  o.  (from  rmy.)  Infected  •<* 
envy;  pained  liy  ihe  exci-llencc  or  bapjaBH 
of  another  (Sidun/t. 

E'NVIOl'SLV.  ad-  With  PHTyj  withBi- 
lisniiy;  »»-iili  ill-«^''l  (.Duppai. 

To  ENVl'RON.  r.u.  (enri™«er,Fre«k.l 
r.  To  snrroundi   lo  enconipajs  (ffwltol- *■ 

>  in^o^ei   lo  envelop   {Dunnr).  3    To""- 

iind  ill  a  hostile  manner ;  lo  bcaiejff'  i  to  h^ 
(^Sliulk-pearc).     4.  To  enclose ;    lo   uW 

ENVl'UONS.  J.  (fnt-ironj,  Frenib.)  IV 


E  HI  V  E  O 

netghboorhood'  or  neighbouring  places  iDuiiJ  E'nvv.  5.  (fVom  th«  verB.)  I.  Pain  fdt  and 

atKtui  ihe  country.  malignltj  conceived  at  the  sight  of  excellence 

B/NULA  CAMPANA.    (eww/a,  n  corrup-  or  happiness  (Pope).   2.  Rivalry  ;  com|>etltion 

tfOnofAfftv/ff  or  Helenium,  from  Helenc»  the  (Dry Jen)*      3.    Malice;     mnlignitj    (iVAaA-- 

iiland  where  it  grew.)  Helenium.    Common  spcare).    4.  Publick  odium ;  ill  reput€  (Bn* 

inola,  or  elecjmpane.     Inula  helenium ;  folils  cen), 

amplexicaulibns  ovatis  rogosis  sublux  tomento-  The  word  envy  is  comnoonly  used  in  one  or 

sis,  calycnmsquamisovatis,  ofLinn^us;  of  the  other  of  the  four  senses  given  abo\'e  :  but  it 

^iasisyn^ncsia,  and  order  polyg'imia  superBua.  may  he  proper  to  deserihe,  a'  little  mofe  parti- 

This  plant,  though  a  native  of  Britain,  is  sel-  cularly,  the  nature  of  this  passion.      Envy  is  a 

doni  met  with  in  its  wild  state,  but  mostly  cul-  painful  sensation,  excited  oy  the  view  of^ome- 

tiviied.    The  root,  which  is  the  part  employed  thin^  desirable  in  the  state  and  sitoation  of 

medicinally,  in  its  recent  state,  nas  a  weaker  another,  which  sel ^love  wishes  to  appropriate. 

and  less  flrrateful  smell  than  when  thoroughly  To  envy,  is  to  repine  at  the  good  conferred 

^M,  and  kept  for  a  length  of  time,  by  wnicn  upon  another,  or  possessed  by  him.    Thus  !t 

|t  is  greatly  improved,  its  odour  then  approach-  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  sympathy  which  re- 

"^  to  that  of  Florentine  orris.    It  was  for-  joices  at  their  welfare.    Envy  entertains  a  de- 

loeHy  in  high  estimation  in  dyspepsia,  |>u1  mo-  gree  of  sorrow  that  the  good    contemplated 

^Ty  afiections,  and  uterine  obstrnctions,  but  is  should  escape  ourselves,  and  of  anger  ttiat  it 

i^w  fallen  into  disuse.    See  Inula.  should  fall  to  the  share  of  another.    The  inor- 

,  ^o  ENU'MERATE.  v.  a.  {enumero,  Lat.)  dinaic  self-love  which  excites  to  envy,  natu- 

^0  reckon  up  singly  ;  to  count  over  distinctly ;  rally  induces  the  envions  person  to  imagine 

^  number  (JVdke),  that  he  is  more  deser^Mng  than  the  party  who 

ENU'MERATION.  s,  {enumeration  Ia\,)  has  been  favoured.    He  cotitemplales  his  o%vn 

The  aetof  numberingorcountingover(5^a/).  supposed  merit,  in  opposition  to  the  supposed 

,  At  Riiuie,  it  was  usual  to  have  ah  enumerar-  demerit  of  the  more  nappy  object,  nntil  tie  be- 

tion  made  of  all  the  families.    Ttie  first  of  conies  fully  convinced  in  his  own  prejudiced 

^tt^se  was  under  ServiusTullus«  when  the  men  judgment  of  the  injustice  of  the  distribution  ; 

amounted  to  80,000.     Claudius  made  an  enu-  and  feels  a  spirit  of  resentment  arising  against 

«i»^ration  in  the  year  of  Christ  4.8,  when  there  the  possessor,  and  every  cause  of  his  enjoy- 

were  seven  millions  of  people  fit  to  bear  arms.  mrni. 

The  last  ennmemtiun  was  that  of  Ves))asian.  Thus  is  envy  that  species  of  malevolence, 

EifUMBRATioir,  in  rhetoric,  a  i)art  of  pe-  which  is  inspired  by  the  ccmjoined  influence 

'oration ;  in  which  the  orator,  collecting  the  of  pride,  sorrow,  and  anger. 

sctttered   heads  of  what   has   been   delivered  tAwy  is  denominated  a    passion,   together 

throughout  the  whole,  makes  a  brief  and  artful  with  many  other  of  the  malevolent  affections ; 

felaiion  or  recapitulaiion  thereof.  partly  because  it  may  l>e  very  strongly  excited 

Za  JlNU'NClATE.  v.  a.  (enuncio,  I^tin.)  by  particular  incidents,  and  partly  in  conse- 

To  declare;   to  proclaim;   to  relate;  to  ex-  q^iienceof  that  singular  Ktw  of  usage,  which  as- 

press.  si^is  the   wonl   affeclious  to  the  benevolent 

£jNU'NCIATION.  1.  (enunciatio,  Latin.)  feelinzs,  and  passions  to  the  powerful  influence 

1.  Declaration;  publick  attestation  (Taylor),  of  vicimis  dispositions.     (Cogan,  \».  I6l.) 

2.  Intelligence;  ^formation  (/^a/r).     3.  Ex-  ToKSWhE'EL,  v.  a.  (from  wheel.)     To 
pression.  enconipass  ;  to  encircle  (Shakspearc). 

ENU'NCIATIVE.    a.    (from  euunciale.)  To  EN  WOMB.  v.  a.  (from  rromb,)  1.  To 

I>cclara!ive  ;  expressive  (Ayliffc),  make  pregnant  (Spenser),      2.  To  bury  ;  to 

ENU'XCI ATI  VELY.  ad,  Declarativcly.  hide  as  in  a  womb  (Donne). 

E'NVOY.  J.  (envoye,  French.)   I.  A   pub-  E.  O.  a  game  of  chance,  so  denominated 

lick  minister  sent  from  one  power  to  another  from  the  two  letters  of  the  alphabet  employed 

{Denham),    2.  A  publick  messenger,  in  dig-  to  distinguish  the  two  sets  of  niches  that  bound 

nity  below  an  ambassador.     3.  A  messenger  the  circumference  of  the  table. 

{Bfackmore).  The  form  of  an  E-  O.  table  is  circular,  and 

KNUHE'SIS.  (enuresis,  trv^fitritf  from  tnrtv,  its  diambicr  commonly  nl)out  four  feet,  though 

to  make  water.)     An  involuntary  flow  of  urine,  this  last  is  not  a  point  of  essential  consequence. 

A  genus  of  diseases  in  the  class  locales,  and  The  table  is  divided  into  three  concentric  cir- 

oider  apocenoses  of  Cullen,  containing  two  s|)e-  ctes.    The  outermost  of  these  forms  a  counter, 

cies  :   1.  Eiiuresis  atonica,  the  sphincter  of  the  or  de|  6i  for  the  stakes,  and  is  subdivided  into 

bladder  having  lost  its  tone  from  some  previous  forty  niches  or  interstices,  of  which  twenty  arc 

diseaae.     9.  Enuresis  ab   irratione,  vcl  com-  marked  with  the  letter  E,  and  the  remainins; 

pretsione  vesicsD,  from  an  irritation  orcomprcs-  twenty  with  the  letter  O;  nnd  on  these  letters, 

•ion  of  the  bladder.  or  sulxlivisions,  each  adventurer  places  money 

To  E'NVY.  V,  a,  (envier,  French.)     I.  To  accordin<r  to  his  inclination.       The  middle 

hate  another  for  excellence,  happiness,  or  sue-  circle  of  the  table  consists  of  a  galler}*,  or  rulU 

eesa  (Cuiiier).     9.  To  grieve  at  any  qualities  ing  place  for  the  ball ;  and  this  and  the  cxte- 

of  excellence  in  another  (Swift).       3.   To  rior   circle  are   stationary.      The  innermost 

grudge ;  to  impart  unwillingly  (Dryden).  circle  moves  upon  an  axis  or  pivot,  and  15 

To  EfKVT.  v.n.  To  feel  envy  ;  to  ftel  pain  turned  about  with  handles,  whilst  the  ball  is 

at  the  sight  of  excellence  or  felicity  (Taylwr).  bct  in  motion  round  the  gallery.    Tlic  lodging 


nf  ilic  b»ll  in  any  of  the  nich**,  dittinfCuiilit^  i>; 
llic  two  leliei*  employed,  drtcnniiKi  the  wn^cr. 

The  proprielon  ofthoe  liible»  have  two  bur- 
liole*.  aiid  are  obti({ed  to  lake  all  bets  ihat  are 
flfTeiMl.  eUberroiKnrO:  and  if  ilic  ball  fall 
tola  either  of  the  bar-faoln,  ihey  win  all  [he 
boti  »|ioi>  the  OjijMsile  Icltcr,  atiil  dn  not  pay 
to  ttist  in  which  it  falU ;  nu  advaiila^e  in  the 
profwrtionortwo  lo  forty,  or  fi»c  per  ceiii.  in 
ihcir  fjivuur. 

EOLIAN,  or  ;EoLtAH,  one  of  ihc  five 
chief  uiodci  in  llie  Greek  mubic.     See  Moot. 

EOLIPILE.    See  JEoLipiLK. 

EOLU-SS  HARP.     See  iEoLUSi  harp. 

KOSTRE,  in  mythology,  a  Saxnii  ^<lde». 
In  whom  >hey  lacrihced  in  the  month  of  Aptil, 
clltd  the  innnlh  at  lioiiia  ;  (nil  ihence  the 
nnme  Kapler,  which  ibe  Saxotia  reiained  ifier 
ihcir  ciiMvtrsiou  to  Christianity,  u|i]ilying  it  to 
the   rediciil  cetetiialed  in  cotonieiuoraUDii  of 


El'ACUIS,  in  bDl*ny,  a  genus  of  the  cla»s 
IMiiUiiidria,  Older  monogynia.  Calyx  Gvo- 
paried  i  coinl  funnel-rorni,  villous  j  neeiarife- 
lou)  ii'dlus  (;roniaK  to  ihc  genu  )  capsule  five- 
r.-lld,  fiie-valvcfli  the  {urtjiinni  from  the 
niid<llc  of  ihe  valvea  ( lerdi  ininuic,  numernua. 
Vour  >|itfciei :  natives  of  Atuiraliisiii,  herba- 
ceous ;  tljriilibv  1  arboreous.  See  BoUmy, 
Plale  LXXXIX. 

Orihi'  tribe,  one  nf  tlie  most  brfmliful  a  t. 
prandinnra,  crimioa  epicris,  iviih  rhnibhy 
ivoutly  stem ;  evfr'gieeu  alictnaif  leaves, 
iicaily  licArl-shipeit;  tigwen  axillary,  soliLary, 
pnsiliil'iii''.  Keiitlcis.  Pediiucla  thori,  ic- 
I'urvt'd.  Carol  itibuljr,  It  uiay  he  |iropa- 
g.irtrl  li.iilr  liy  'ffJs  and  layers. 

If,r.\.   I-.  Ill  ■.■.LiHiiiliCTj  the  rKcesies  of 

ilic  ■■  . i'  iir  the   lunar  lynixlinl 

i ■  l.ir  ytat  abo\e  Hit  Ii.nar 

and  several  Mibr  year' i^ii'  ■   <     ::  «( 

.•.vnoilifal   iiiuiiihs.      'Ml.  ■  .    i.    .uc 
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Ai  ihe  new  monni  are  the  Mine,  ibal.ibtt 
they  fall  on  the  »ainc  djy  e\ery  It)  jr»n,  to** 
dillerence  beiuern  the  lunar  anJ  anla(ttt«  ii 
Ihe  tame  every  It)  yeurs.  Anil  bcoiac  4l 
uid  dilTivence  ii  always  la  be  uMtd  to  iW 
lunar  year,  in  order  to  adjust  or  make  iie^ 
to  the  solar  year  ;  heuce  the  s^iid  AffniMCe  ■>- 
gpectireljr  belonziog  lo  each  year  of  iheaMon'i 
cycle  is  called  the  epaci  uf  the  uld  yew,  ihM 
i«,  ihe  number  to  be  added  xo  lh«  mom  ytt>, 
In  Hiahe  it  equul  to  the  soldi-  yeari  the  <t*d 
being  formed  from   the   Greet   wm^m,  tt^n, 

liult  tojiad  thr  Gtegorittn  Emct. 
The  didriencc  bciwci^n  tlw  JaUu  mJ 
Gre^-orian  year;  tieinz  equal  Id  die  diSnTHi 
between  the  silar  and  luii.ir  year*  W  II  it>f>. 
therefore  the  Grceuiian  K|iact  fl>l  avy  Ytf  <■ 
the  Moie  with  the  Julian  Kp*c*  fiMtlicpc 
ceding  yean  tind  hence  ihe  Gtvgofun  Ecacl 
will  lie  found,  by  subtracting  I  rrran  ilie  giada 
number,  niuUi|)IyiiiE  the  ccoiaindtr  'if  M, 
and  rejecting  ilie  30's.  TTii»  rulr  will  Wt 
(ill  Ihe  year  I9OO;  but  af^er  that  yni,  ifa 
Cire^iian  Epact  will  be  fuund  by  this  nk: 
Divide  the  ceniurio  of  the  given  yew  byt. 
niuhiply  the  remainder  by  J7  :  ihm  ta  ihi> 
]iroduci  .iiid  -iS  liiurs  the  aowienl.  aiid  sIm 
the  numlier  SG,  dnd  divi<le  ilie  whetc  mM  ^ 
35,  rt»eivinjt  the  quotient :  next  mubiflfttf 
gi'ltkn  number  by  tl,  and  froui  the  pndv 
subtract  th*:  reserved  qiioiient,  *a  shall  llwrv 
inaindcr,  after  rrjectinit  all  thcoO's* 
in  It,  be  the  epact  aou^ilii. 
The  f.>lk>wing  table  c 
numbers,  with  ibeir  conesj.'Cikdin 
theyiar  i(|00. 


V^ 


nbotc 


e  \r, 


iary;i 


llic  liiiur   III.,.        .  ■  h.  44'  3",  and 

the  miiiilli  111   .1   rri.  ■..    ,0 ,    i|   Hiiys,   the 

iiienitrual  i,-i)ati  is  1   iliiy  li   ii.   16'  hi''.     An- 

above  lunar.  Ileticc,  J^  ibi- Jidiaii  fojnr  year 
ii3(i.i  day's  (i  h.  .ind  iIil- Julian  lunar  year  35+ 
•lays  8  h.  4B'  08'',  the  annual  ep.ct  will  be  10 
djys  i'l  h.  li'  i'a";  tlui  is,  uiaHy  11  days'. 
Consequently  the  <]iacl  of  2  yeart  ia  'i2  days; 
iif  J  jt.irs,  33  days;  ur  ralhir  3,  iince  31)  day  1 

Thus  the  epact  of  4  yuai»  is  14  days,  and  so  of 
iho  re.-it  1  and  thu",  every  ii(tli  yf.ir,  the  epact 
Iteconics  30  or  0  ;  con3e<|Ui.-iitly  the  ^'Uiii  year 
the  C|iacl  is  11  ajEiin  i  :ii>cl  ^o  the  cycle  of 
cpacls  expiies  with  the  gulden  number,  or  lu- 
nar cycle  of  19  years  bc,:in^  with  the  same; 
thc^c  are  Julian  cpacls :  the  C>r<'};orian  depend 

tin-  (/iiff ronrc  of  ilic  lesjKCiuc  jwis. 


Tal!t'..fGrrgu,iaH 

- 1 

'"'"'''" 

'■'"*"■ 
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' 

r 

y 

Vlll      17 

XV 

♦ 

'IX.         S3 

\VI 

Ml 

iX           9 

NVtl 

90 

XVI 11 

V 

Sll        1 

\IN 

IS 

Kill    itt 

t 

0 

VII 

<) 

XIV     23 

Kl'AMINONDAS,  a  famout  ^Vhw.i^ 
iceiided  finm  the  ancient  kings  of  B<»tia.Hi> 
father's  name  was  Polyninus.  He  hat  ben 
celebrated  for  his  private  virtues  and  trifiWT 
accoiuiiliihinents.     Hi;:  love  of  truth  vu  v 

(real  that  he  never  di'^raciil  himself  bv  ■  lit 
le  furnitd  a  lu'ist  siicreil  and  inviolable  Iridi^ 
ship  with  fcliipidas,  whose  life  he  saved  in  1 
liaille.  ISyhrsad^ice  IVIopidas  delivcvrilThcbe 
from  the  poivtr  ciliho  I  Jcert.-enion.  Tiiii"* 
llic  iigrral  of  war.  Epaniirioud.)s  wai  Ki  » 
the  head  of  the  Thebaii  arniie«,  and  Mmti 
the  S|iarian*al  iherekhrated  battle  of  Lc-jciil 
about  371  yeari  U.  C.  Epaiiiinonda>uuiici 
propiT  u^c  uf  this  victorious  cnmpatpi,  I'ldcft- 
Icrcdlhe  letiituriesof  LacedfeiuuQ  with  jO,i^' 


^ 
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men.    Htre  he  gained  many  {Mrtizan^ ;  but  tt  the  oldest  capUin  by  his  epaulette,  or  br  any 

his  return  to  Thebes  he  was  seized  as  a  traitor  other  nan  of  his  unifurm.     When'  Highland 

for  violating  the  laws  of  hit  country.     Jn  the  or  fusileer  renmeiits  are  mixetl  wuh  the  line, 

midst  of  his  success  he  neglecteci  the  law  whiqh  every  sentinelis  still  more  perpiix^  d.  as  all  the 

forbade  any  citizen  to  retain  the  supreme  power  officers  belonging  to  those  curi  .o  indiM^rimi- 

morc  than  one  month,  and  all  his  eminent  ser-  nately  wear  t«n>  epaulettes  m^de  of  iViugeand 

'vices  seemed  unable  to  redeem  him  from  death,  bulliun  of  the  same  quality. 

He  paid  implicit  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  Efiaulettes  have  been  introduce^  into  the 

only  begged  of  his  jud^ses  that  it  might  be  in-  navy  during  the  present  war.    The  following 

scribed  un  his  tomb  that  he  had  suffered  death  are  the  gradations  of  rdnk  as  disiinguislied  by 

for  sauQg  his  country  from  ruin.    This  ani*  epaulettes.    Masters    and    commanders   hare 

inatetl  reproach  was  felt ;  he  was  pr<loned,  one  epaulette  on  the  left  shoulder.     Post-cap- 

and  invested  again  with  the  sovereign  power,  tains  under  three  years,  one  epaulette  on  the 

lie  was  successful  in  a  war  in  Thessaly,  and  right  shoulder.     And  after  having  been  post 

assisted  the  Eleans  against  the  Lacedemonians,  three  years,  two  epaulettes.      Reai-admirals 

The  hostile  armies  met  near  Mantinea,  and  have  one  sur  on  the  strap  of  the  epaulette, 

while  Epaminondas  was  bravely  fightinic,  he  vice-admirals    two  stars,  and  admirals  three 

received  a  fatal  wound  in  the  breast,  and  ex-  stars. 

|)ir^  exclaiming,  that  he  died  unconquered,  KPENDYTES,  amonff  the  Greeks,  a  gar- 

when  he  heard  mat  the  Boeotians  obtained  the  nicnt  worn  under  the  pallium,  but  above  the 

victory,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age,  3(13  years  inner  coat. 

before  Christ.    The  Thebans  severely  laments  £PJ!lNTHESIS,  in  srammar^  the  interpc^ 

ed  his  death ;  in  him  their  power  was  extin-  sitioii  or  insertion  of  a  letter  or  syllable  in  the 

ffoished,  for  only  during  his  life  they  had  en-  middle  of  a  word ;  as  alifuum  for  alitum  ;  rel- 

joyed  freedom  and  independence  among  the  ligio  for  religio ;  induperator  for  imperator. 

Grecian  states.  £P£RNAY,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in 

EPANOKTHOSUS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  the  department  of  Marne.     it  is  noted  forex- 

by  which  a  person  corrects,  or  ingeniously  re-  quisite  wines.     Lat.  4Q,  b  N.     Lon.  4.  0  £. 

vukes,  what  he  just  tiefore  alleged,  as  beins  too  EPHA,  or  Ephah,  io  Jewish  antiquity,  a 

weakly  expressed,  in  order  to  a«ld  something  measure  for  things  dry,  rather  exceeding  a 

•iron^r,  and  more  conformable  to  the  passion  Winchester  bushel ;  being  nearly  1*0961  in 

with  which  he  is  agiuted.  terms  of  the  bushel. 

EPAHER,  a  word  used  in  the  manage  to  £PHEB(£UM,  the  place  where  the  Athe- 

siguify  thr;  flinginp:  of  a  horse,  or  his  striking  or  nian  Ephcbi,  iir  young  men  arrived  at  18  years 

verking  out  with  his  hind-leg*.     In  caprioles  a  of  ase,  exercised. 

norse  niut^t  yerk  out  behind  with  all  his  force,  EPHEDRA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 

but  in  balotades  he  strikes  but  half  out,  and  in  dioBcia,  order  monadelphia.     Male:  calyx  o^ 

croupadcs  he  does  not  strike  out  his  hind-legs  the  ament  two-cleft ;  corolless ;  stamens  seven  ; 

at  all.     All  such  ycrking  horses  are  deemed  anthers  four,  inferior ;  three  superior.     Fem. : 

restive.  calyx  two  parted,  fivefold  :  corollesi ;    piitils 

EPAULE,    in    fortification^    denotes    the  two ;  seeds  two,  covered  with  the  berried  calyx, 

shoulder  of  a  bastion,  or  the  place  where  its  Two  species. 

face  and  flank  meet,  and  form  tlu;  angle  called  1.  L.  distachia.      Sea-grape.     A  native  of 

the  angle  of  the  shoulder.  the  south  of  Europe,  with  op|)Osite  peduncles, 

EPAULEMENT,  in  fortification,  a  work  and  aments  in  pairs, 

raised  to  coveri  sdewise,  is  either  of  earth,  p-  2.  £.  monostachya.     Horse-tail.     A  native 

bions,  or  famines,  loaded  with  earth.     Ihe  of  Siberia;  with  many  peduncles  and  solitary 

epaulementsof  theplaces  of  arms  for  the  cavalry,  aments. 

at  the  entrance  or  the  trenches^  are  generally  £PH£LIS.  (epAe/is ,  i^c »  from  •«(,  and 

of  fascir.es  mixed  with  earth.  nXtoc,  the  sun.)  A  broad,  solitary,  or  agu:regaied 

Epaulembnt  also  denotes  a  mass  of  earth,  spot,  attacking  most  commonly  the  face,  back 

called  likewi^ie  a  square  orillon  from  its  figure,  of  tlie  hand,  and  breast,  from  ex|xisure  to  the 

raised  to  cover  the  cannon  of  a  casement,  and  sun. 

faced  with  a  wall.     It  is  likewise  used  for  any  EPHE'MEIIA.  {ephemera,    ip^M^\    from 

work  thrown  up  to  defend  the  flank  of  a  post,  i«i,  upon,  and  m*.*^,  a  day.)    A  fever  which 

or  other  pl^C5v,^  begins,  is  perfectly  formed,  and  runs  through 

EPAULETTES,  shoulder  knots.    Among  its  course,  in  the  space  of  twelve  hours. 

the  French,  all  the  degrees  of  rank,  from  a  ca-  Ephemera.     Day-fly.    May-fly.     In  zoo- 

det  to  a  general  officer,  were  so  minutely  mark-  logy,  a  genus  of  the  class  iiisecta,  order  neu- 

ed  out  by  the epiulette,  that  a  common  centinel  roptera.     Mouth  without  mandibles;  feelers 

might  iniUntly  know  what  officer  approached  four,  very  short,  filiform;  anteniiafi  short,  fili- 

his  station,  and  could  pay  the  prescribed  ho-  form :  above  the  eyes  are  two  or  three  large 

nours  without  hesitation  or  mistake.  stemmata;  wings  erect,  the  lower  ones  much 

This  is  not  the  case  in  our  service.    Some  shorter ;  tail  terminating  in  long  bristles  or 

few  alterations  have  lately  been  made  in  those  hairs.     These  short-lived  animals  are   found 

ornaments ;  but  they  are  so  partial,  and  con-  every  where  about  waters  m  the  summer*  and 

fined  to  the  upper  ranks  only,  that  it  is  impos-  in  their  perfect  state  seldom  live  above  a  day, 

aible  to  dbtinguiah  the  youngest  ensigQ  froui  loine  of  tiiciB  not  an  hour,  duhof^  whicb  k\s\\& 
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thrj  perform  til  the  fynctioM  of  life  and  on*  inriicularly  famoiM  for  iha  ltiii|«i«.  ^ 
swifr  ail  the  porpoaes  of  nature.  The  larva  and  its  iahabttaiitt  were  remarkably  aiUictie 
livas  under  waler^  ami  is  eagerly  soaghi  after  by  to  idolatry  and  magic,  and  noted:  far  thtir  las- 
troat  and  other  fiahes;  is  six-fooicdy  active,  civioiibiicss  and  luxury.  Paul  first  praachad 
and  fiirnbhcd  with  a  tail  and  six  lateral  fins  or  the  guipel  among  them  in  the  year  54^  He 
gills:  the  |iupc  resembles  the  Jan-c,  except  in  came  again  to  Epliesus  ui  liw  foik>«ving  y^ar, 
having  rudmients  of  future  wings.  .Entoinole»  and  did  noi  leave  the  Hpliesiaoa  till  tins  year 
gista  Iwve  reckoned  u|i  thirty-one  distinct  s|>c-  57*  lu  his  return  to  Achaia  in  64,  he  Uni 
citt:  aonc  of  which  hare  the  tail  with  three  for  tlie  eklers  of  the  Kj)heaiali  cbuicb  to  Mi- 
hairs  or  bristles;  and  others  with  only  two. .  letus,  and  bade  them  his  kist  farewell. 
lu  other  napects  their  chief  diiferencc  consists  The  fotmer  part  of  thia  epivile  is  doctrinal ; 
in  the  eolousof  their  wings  and  body ;  the  for-  the  latter  pari  practical.  The  general  de^i^n 
mer  being  white,  black  spotted,  reticulate,  im-  of  it  was  to  establish  the  Epiieaians  in  the 
uiaculaia;  the  latter  being  brown,  black,  yel-  faith,  and  to  this  end  to  give  them  mora  ex- 
low,  or  yellowish*  Of  these  about  eight  spe-  alted  views  of  the  eternal  love  of  God,  and  of 
cvea  are  mofid  in  the  atanosphera  of  our  own  the  glorious  excellence  and  dignity  ol  Christ; 
country,  U  may  be  sufficient  to  instance  the  to  slicw  that  they  were  i-avod  by  pi^ice,  and  that 
e.  vulgata  (common  may-fly),  with  wings  re-  howsoever  wretched  they  were  oner,  the  Gcn- 
ticolate  and  spotted  with  brown ;  body  yellow-  tiles  now  have  equal  ariviWgea  wiib  the  Jews : 
ifll  spotted  with  black.  These  are  extremely  to  encourage  them  oy  declaring  with  what 
frequetit  over  our  own  rivers  during  bummer :  stedfastm^s  he  suffered  for  the  truth,  and  wiib 
but  in  some  countries  throng  so  considerably  what  earnestness  he  prayed  for  their  establish- 
es to  darken  the  atmosphere;  and  in  Carniola  ment  and  |)erseverence  in  it :  and  fioally,  in 
appear  in  such  prodigious  swarms  that  the  consequence  of  their  profusion,  to  engage 
peasants  collect  them  oy  cart-loads  tu  manure  them  to  the  practice  of  those  duties,  that  be« 
their  land  with,  so  largely  do  they  cover  the  came  their  character  as  Christians, 
banks  of  the  rivers  u|>on  the  cessation  of  their  EPliESUS,  a  \fry  ancient  town  of  that 
very  transient  existence.  The  females  are  ex-  part  of  Natolia,  in  Asiatic  Turkey^  which  was 
tremely  prolific;  within  the  short  term  ol  its  formerly  called  Ionia.  It  is  now  called  Aja- 
being  ^ach  will  generally  lay  seven  or  eight  salouc,  and  many  remains  of  its  ancient  msg- 
hundred  eggs  over  the  water,  vihich  arc  pre-  nificence  and  splendour  are  still  to  be  seen. 
cipitated  to  tlie  butiom,  notwithstanding  The  fortress  by  which  it  is  defended  appears 
their  apparent  levity,  by  their  own  specific  to  have  been  tr^e  work  of  some  of  the  Greek 
gravitation ;  yet  the  larves  proceeding  from  eni|)erors.  St.  PauPs  epistle  to  the  Ephesiaas 
them  are  devoured  in  immense  quantities  by  «vas  written  to  the  christian  community  of  this 
fishes,  who  often  watch  their  motions  narrowly  city.  Its  situation  is  near  a  gnlph  <if  thr  same 
ioT  thi«  very  pii'pose.    See  Nat.  Hist.  PI.  XC.  name,  and  it  has  a  harbour.     It  is  40  miles  S. 

EPllK'MtU.\L.EpiiE'MERic.  fl.  Diurnal;  of  Smyrna.     Lai.  37-  48  N.     Lon.  2?.  33  E. 
beginning  and  endint^  in  a  day.  Mr.  Macgill,  a  recent  traveller,  informs  us 

EPHEMEKJDliS,    in    astronomy,    tables  that  this  once  famous  city  is  nc»w  one  of  tl»e 

calcidateilby  astronomers,  showing  the  present  most  wretched  villages  even  in  the  Tnrki#li 

state  of  the  hiavens  for  every  »!ay  at  noon  ;  that  empire.      The   beautiful   plains   in»  which  it 

is,  the  places  wherein  all  the  pliinfts  are  found  stands  arc  totally  uncultivaied  ;  and  the  river, 

at  thai  time.     It  is  from  thcjc  i  •blcs  that  the  being  allowed  to  choke  itself  up  by  the  depoii^ 

eclip-cs,  conjusictlons,  and  aspecis  of  the  pla-  of  mud  and  sand,  so  frctjoeniiy  oveiflows  it^& 

nets,   tire  determined  ;  horoscopes  or  celestial  banks,  that  these  plains  are  reduced  to  the  Mii^a 

schemes  con^t!iicle<l.    &c.     The  astronomers  of  perfect  marshes.  The  ancient  port  was  a bou   ^ 

of  most  nations  publish  ephemerides :  of  these  a  mile  distant  from  the  present  bed  nf  the  rivVr-  . 

the  most  celebrated  arc  the  Ephcmerides  of  Bo-  The  temple  of  Diana  covers  with  its  ruins    sa 

losna  ;  ihe  Nautical  Alninnac,   published   in  Rreat  space  of  the  amphitheatre.    Its  huge  pi  1 — 

England,    under  the  supcTinlendence  of  Ur.  lars,  broken  and  scattered,  numberless  arches. 


EPHE'xMEKIST.  r.  (from  ephemeris.)  One  stituied  by  Demophoon,  the  son  of  Thcbfiia. 

who  consults  the  planets  ;  one  who  studies  or  They  were  reduced  to  the  noinbcrof  bl  b)  DrJ- 

prartlscs  a^lrolopy  (//offtO-  co,  who,  according  to  some,  first  establr^bed 

EP!IK'MEU(')N-\VORM.    s.    A    sort   of  them.    They  weresa|KTior  lothe  Areopa^iirti 

\vr»rm  that  lives  but  a  day.     Sec  Ephemera,  and  their  privileges  were  great  and  nmnerous. 

El-HESIA,  in  mylho'loj?y»  a  feast  instituted  Solon,  however,  lessened  their  power, 
at  Kohesns,  in  hononr  of  l>iana.  JCtHlALTRS.  (ttiaxm,  from  i^xxiM*'*^ 

EPIIE'SIANS   (Epistle   to),   was  written  leap  upon.)     The  incubus,  or  night-mare:  « 

diiring  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Home,  about  called   because  it  used  to  be  thought  dial  a 

the  spring  of  the  year  6l .  spectre  or  dacnion  leaped  upon  the  chest. 

Ephesus  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Proconsu-        EPHIDKCSIS.  {cpkidrotis,  tir^Wic;  frw 

hr  Asia,  which  was  a  part  of  what  was  called  tft^,    to    persuire.)     Sudatio.     Alador. 

the  Lesser  Asia.  (Sec  the  next  article.)   It  was  violent  and  inorWl  i^rspiration.    A  genu? 
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tlisease  in  the  class  locales,  and  order  apocc-  mate  with  the  three  permanent  style?,  inelosiMf 

noses  oTCtillen.  <«  kirluey-form  nut.    One  spcciek;  a  native  dT 

EPH fELIS,  HI  botany,  a  genus  of  the  oc-  the  Pblynesian  isles, 
tandria,  mnnngynia  class  and  order.  Essential  EPIC,  or  Heroic,  poem,  a  poem  eapress 
character :  calyx  fire-parted ;  petals  five,  with  ed  in  narration,  formed  upon  a  siorjr  partly 
ciaws ;  nectary  ten  scales,  two  to  each  petal ;  real  and  partly  fei^pned ;  representing;,  111  a  sub- 
capsule  oblong,  one-celled,  two  valved,  two-  lime  style,  some  signal  and  fortuiMle  action, 
seeded.  Hiere  is  but  one  species  ;  viz.  e.  gui-  disting:nished  by  a  variety  of  great  events,  t* 
anensis :  this  is  a  lofty  tree,  growing  in  the  form  the  morab,  and  affect  the  mind  with  the 
forests  of  Guiana,  wnete  it  flowers  in  the  love  of  heroic  virtue.  We  may  disiingtiish 
month  of  October.  three  parts  of  the  definition,  namely,  the  mat* 

EPHIPPJUM.  {ephippium,  tfiwsm,  a  sad-  ter,  the  form,  and  the  end.  Tlie  matter  in- 
die, which  it  is  thought  to  resemble.)  See  eludes  the  action  of  the  (able,  uinler  which 
Sella  TURCICA.  are  ranged  the  incidents,  episodes,  characters, 

EPHOl).  (iSK,  derived  from  hk,  aphad,  to  morals,  and  machinery.    The  form  compre- 

clothe.)     A  sacerdotal  garment,  in  use  among  hends  the  way  or  manner  of  the  narration, 

the  ancient  Jews,  supposed  to  ha\'e  been  a  whether  by  the  poet  himself,  or  by  any  persons 

kind  of  linen  alb,  or  surplice,  wore  by  per-  introduced,  whose  disconrses  are  related :  to 

sons  of  distinction,  of  various  characters ;  (he  this  branch  likewise  belong  the  moving  of  the 

samewith  what  the  Latins  call  super-humerale.  )yas$ions,  the  descriptions,  discourses,  tenti- 

It  is  very  hard  to  say  precisely  what  the  ments,  thoughts,  style,  and  versification-;  and 

ephod  was ;  and  there  is  room  enough  for  the  besides  these,  the  similics,  tropes,  figures,  and, 

interpreters  to  be  divided  about  it.    The  only  in  short,  all  the  ornaments  and  decorations  of 

point  they  are  agreed  upon  is,  that  it  was  an  the  )x>em.    Tlie  end  is  to  improve  our  morals 

upoer  garment  worn  over  all  the  rest,  immedi*  and  increase  onr  virtue, 
ately  under  the  pectoral  or  breast-plate.  Some        An  epic  poem,  according  to  Bosso,  is  a  dts- 

hold  it  bad  sleeves,  others  deny  it.  The  gene-  course  invented  with  art,  to  form  the  manners, 

rality  agree,  that  it  was  very  short,  though  by  instructions  disguised  under  the  allagofy  of 

some  maintain  that  it  hung  down  to  the  feet  an  important  action  related  in  verse,  in  a  pro* 

behind.  bable,  entertaining,  and  surprising  manner. 

HPHORI,  powerful  magistrates  at  Sparta,        The  epic  poem  is  distinguished  from  epmedy, 

v>'ho  were  first  created  by  Lycurgus;  or,  ac-  in  that  tne  action  of  the  latter  is  not  important, 

cording  to  some,  by  ']'heopom|)us,  B.C.  760.  nor  is  related  by  the  poet,  but  acted  by  the 

They  were  five  in  number.      Like  censors,  persons  introduced  for  that  purpose ;  which 

thejr  could  check  the  authority  of  the  kings,  circumstance,  likewise,  distinguishes  it  from 

ana  even  imprison  them,  i f  guilty  of  irresulari--  tragedy.     It  difficrs  also  from  tragedy  in  the 

tics.     They  were  much  the  same  as  the  tri-  event,  or  conclusion ;  which,  in  the  latter,  is 

liunes  of  thepcople  at  Rome.  generally  unfortunate,   but   never  no  in    the 

P-PIIRATA,  or  Dunrerstown,  a  town  former, 
of  Pen^lvanla,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  (>0        Nor  is  it  a  philosophical  poem,  as  that  of 

miles  W.  of  Philadelphia.     It  is  the  principal  Lucretius,  or  the  Creation  of  sir  R.  Blaokmorr^ 

settlement  of  the  sect  called  Dunkers  in  Ame-  nor  a  treatise  of  agriculture,  or  the  like,  as  the 

rica.    See  Duhkers.  Georgic»  of  Virgil;  tho*e  poems  not  being  in- 

EPHREUS.     in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tended  to  form  the  manners ;  beside,  that  the 

class  octandria,  order  monogynia.   Calyx  five-  instructions  they  contain  are  naked,  simple, 

parterl ;    corol    five-petalled  ;    nectaries    ten-  and  direct,  without  any  disguise  or  allej^ory, 

scales,  two  inserted  into  each  petal ;  cipsule  which  second  circumsunee  likewise  distin- 

one-cclled,  two-va!ved,  two-seeoed.    One  spc-  ^uishes  it  from  a  treatise  of  morality,  written 

cies  only  ;  a  Guiana  tree  al)out  fifty  feet  high,  in  verse ;  or  a  simple  history  in  verse,  as  ihe 

EPHYDOR,  an  officer  in  the  Athenian  Pharsalia  of  Lucan,  the  Punic  War  of  Silins, 
courts  ofjiisiice,  wlio  wa^  to  provide  the  plain-  or  the.Civil  Wars  of  Sam.  Daniel ;  add,  that 
tiff  and  dcrc^ndaiit  witli  equal  water  hour-  its  being  confined  to  one  important  action^dis- 
glasses.  When  the  glass  was  run  out,  they  tin^nishes'it  from  a  poem  which  relates  all  the 
were  not  permitted  to  speak  any  farther;  and,  actions  of  a  person's  life,  as  the  Theseid  and 
therefore,  we  find  il)*?in  very  careful  not  to  Achillcid  of  Statins,  which  are  what  we  pro- 
lose  or    roispeiid  one   drop  of    their   water,  perly  c;il I  A frotc  poew*. 

Whilst  the  laws  quoted  by  them  were  reciting.        The  nature  of  the  epic  poem  is  finely  drawn 

or  if  any  other  business  happened  to  intervene,  by  the  crejt  critic  abovementioned  :  the  epic 

they  gave  orders  that   the  glass    should    be  poets,  say^  father  Bossn,  have  done  that  with 

stopped.  "  regard  to  morality  which  the  ancient  heathen 

EPIBATCE,   marines  aboard    the    Greek  divines  did  with  regard  todivinitv.    The  too 

ahrps  of  war.  grca*  diversity  of  divine  actions  and  perfections, 

EPIBATE'RIUM.     In  bniany,  a  genus  of  so  very  disproportionate  to  our  comprehension, 

the  class  monoecia,  order  hcxandria.     Calyx  obliped  the  laner  to  divide  a  single  idea  of  a 

doable,    the  outer  six-leaved ;    inner  three-  simple  essence,  God,  into  several  persons,  to 

lea\-ed  end  larger  j  petals  six,  three  of  them  whom  they  attributed  several  names,  Jupiter, 

outer,  and  between  the  calycine  leaflets ;  three  Juno,  Neptune,  &c.     And,  on  the  contrary, 

inner ;  drupes  three,  nearly  globular,  muci-  the  nature  of  moral  philosophy,  which  oaRw 
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preiiciib«B  rules  for  piilicalar  ihings,  IciJ  ihe 
poels  ill  collecL  into  one  single  iJeUj  or  into 
one  and  the  tame  pcrsnn,  ami  out  apparently 
Mngiilar  aciinn,  wbatever  or  ihai  kind  was 
found  ill  different  jiertonjsnd  HiRerenl  acltons. 
Thua  AtitlOtle,  Ou  rnxa^i-zaiftnuni^uliuiTa, 
fluc.  Poelty,  la^she,  Ic.iclief  moral  philosophy, 
not  by  lelatinf;  onl]^,  in  the  manner  of  an  hit- 
turiati,  what  Alclbiades,  for  instance,  did  or 
sutTered  i  but  by  pionnsing  wlial  same  penon, 
named  at  the  poei  ininki  fit,  would  probably 
or  necessarily  have  done  nil  the  like  occasion : 
«nd  tbiii  it  is  that  lie  shewg  either  the  un- 
hippy  consequences  usually  attending  inipru- 
dent  schemes  or  ill  actionsi  or  the  reward  of 
good  actions,  and  ihc  saiisfaelinn  resulting 
from  a  design  laid  in  virtue,  and  conducted 
with  ptodeiice.  So  that  iu  the  epic  poem, 
aecordm^  to  Aristotle's  sentiment,  the  persons 
and  aciinoSi  however  named,  ate  all  to  be 
feigned,  allegorical,  and  universal,  nut  histori- 
cal and  singular. 

But  the  |x>ets,  thus  taking  on  theni  the 
office  of  moral  philiiEuphers,  did  not  cra^e  to 
be  divines.  On  the  contrary,  their  morality 
itself  frcauently  ubligcs  tbem  to  introduce  the 
deity  in  tneir  waikt  -,  us  the  knowledge,  fear, 
and  love  of  God,  ate  the  first  and  must  sulid 
fuundaiionsorallaiorality.  The  presence  of  the 
divinity,  and  the  share  so  aususi  a  personage 
was  supposed  la  have  in  the  action,  obliged  the 
poet  to  make  the  action  great  and  tmpcitiant, 
uul  U)  have  it  transacted  by  kings  and  princes. 
The  same  likewise  obliged  them  to  think  and 
•peak  in  a.  manner  elevated  above  the  commuD 
pitch  of  men,  and  c^ual,  in  some  measure,  to 
the  dignity  of  the  divine  persons  introduced. 
To  which  end  serves  the  poetical  and  Rgurative 
laneoafte,  with  the  majesty  of  heroic  verse. 
Add,  that  as  so  much  of  the  dii  ine  and  mira- 
culous might  luin  the  ]ir<>hahiliiy,  they  were 
hereby  obliged  10  have  recourse  to  several  rules 
toina'iinain  the  same. 

Thus  much  the  poels  were  driven  to  by  the 
substance  of  the  iniiiga  they  h.3d  chosen  for 
the  maiter  of  their  poems  .iiid  in:ilruclioTis. 
The  manner  of  delivering  ihem  usefully  and 
uicUiodirally  obliged  thcin  to  several  other  ne- 
cemry  roles. 

The  epic  |iocm  is  intended  more  for  the  man- 
ners and  habits,  than  fur  ihe  passions.  These 
Utter  rise  all  at  once,  and  their  violence  is  but 
of  short  duriiliun  ;  but  the  habile  are  more  culm 
aod  impiessed,  oi  uuilted  more  leisurelv. 

Consequently,  the  epic  action  could  rot  be 
included  in  the  space  of  a  day,  as  that  of  the 
theatrical.  A  longer  lime  was  necessary  ihiin 
is  required  for  tragedy,  which  i»  altogether  for 
the  paEsiong. 

"  The  epic  poem  (says  Blair  in  his  I,ec- 
tures)  is  allowed  to  be,  of  all  poeiical  works, 
the  most  dignified,  and,  at  ihe  same  time,  [he 
most  difficult  in  execution.  To  contrive  a 
story  which  shall  pleaseand  interest  all  readers, 
by  being  at  once  entertaining,  important,  and 
iiiilriiciive:  to  fill  it  with  suitable  incidents  ; 
to  enliven  i(  with  a  lariely  ofcharaclers  and  of 
ilateriplwas }  and  thtougnout  a  long  work,  to 


I  itself,  and  n 


that  propriety  of  Motinttnt,  udihii 
elevation  of  su  If,  which  the  epic  ehataettr  re- 
quires, IB  uuquesi  ion  ably  the  liighett  cflun*' 
poetical  genius. 

"  The  Kiion  or  aubjecl  of  the  e|>icpoen 
must  be  great  and  intercsiin^.  Without gieit- 
□egs  it  would  not  have  siifficieiit  iinporuiKt 
either  lo  fix  our  aiteution  or  to  joiiily  tin 
magnificent  apparatus  which  the  poet  boioin 
upon  it.  This  is  so  etidcuily  rtquiaiie  as  mi 
to  require  illustraiion  ;  and,  indeerl,  hardly  luy 
who  have  allempted  epic  poetry  have  fiiltil  is 
choosing  some  subject  sufficiently  tmparuni, 
either  by  the  natnr«  of  the  action,  or  by  the 
fame  ol  the  personages  concemv)  in  ii.  1^ 
fame  of  Homer's  heroes,  auil  the  conirtjueoen 
ofdiiscn^ioii  between  the  greatest  of  ihtm.iii 
if,  and  must  hatcm- 
I.  *"> 
boasted  their  descent  from  ihoae  heroes.  TV 
subject  of  ihe  ^neitl  t«  still  grcaivr  iliwi  ibu 
of  the  Iliad,  as  it  is  the  Iriundatiou  of  tbcrocK 
powerful  empire  that  evtr  wi.»  established  npoa 
this  globe ;  an  event  of  much  greater  iaifort- 
snce  than  the  destruction  of  a  ctty,  or  the 
anger  of  a  semi-barbaruus  warrior.  Bnt  At 
potitii  of  Homer  and  Virgil  fall  in  this  lesfcct 
infinitely  short  of  that  of  Milton.  Befeic  ibe 
greatness  displayed  in  Paradise  Lost.  Jahi:- 
sun  has  well  observed  that  tJI  other  greitns 
shrinks  away.  The  subject  of  the  Etiglbb 
p&et  ii  nai  ihc  destruction  of  a  city,  the  coit- 
ducl  of  a  cnlony,  or  tlie  foundatioa  of  in  em- 

Kire :  it  is  the  fate  of  worlds,  the  reroItiii«H  if 
eaven  and  earth  i  rebeltion  agkinst  ibe  So- 
preme  King,  ralsetl  by  the  highnt  onfer  of 
created  beings;  the  ocerihrow  of  their  host, 
and  the  punishment  of  their  crime ;  the-  en»- 
lion  of  H  new  race  of  reasonable  crcUuKi; 
their  original  happineis  and  iniioc 
forfeiture  of  iinmortaliiy,  and  their 
to  hope  and  jieace." 

An  epic  poem,  however,  is  drfeclite,  if  ii» 
action  be  not  interesting  as  well  as  great;  fori 
narrative  of  mere  v.iloiit  may  be  so  conitiuctnl 
as  to  prove  cold  and  tiresome.  "  Much  Jsijs 
Blair;  » III  depend  on  the  happy  choice  of  sone 
subjvcl,  whii'h  shall  by  its  rialure  interest  the 
public  :  B^  nhen  the  poet  selects  fkir  his  hero 
one  who  is  the  founder,  or  the  delii  erer.  or  the 

achievrnienli  that 


:  heen  c 


he  writrs 
been  highly  celebraled, 
I  with  tinporlant  con- 
iny  public  cause.  Most  of  ibe 
grcjl  epic  jmciiis  are  abundantly  fortunwe  i« 
this  respect,  and  must  have  been  very  iniertjt- 
ing  lo  those  age*  in  which  they  were  conj- 
posed."  The  subject  of  the  Paradise  Lo«i,  is 
It  is  infinitely  greater,  must  likewise  be  consi- 
dered as  more  universally  interesting  than  ibii 
of  any  olher  poem.  "  We  all  feel  the  effertt 
of  Adam's  transgression;  we  all  sin  like  him. 
and  like  him  must  bewail  our  offences.  Wt 
have  restless  enemies  in  the  fallen  angeb,  »ad 
in  the  blessed  spirits  we  ha\e  giurdtani  and 
friends;  in  ihe  redemption  of  mankind  wt 
hope  lo  be  included;  in  the  deK-ripiioB  t4 
heaven  and  hell  we  are  surely  inlemttri,  is  wt 
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are  all  to  reside  hereafier  either  in  the  rfgioiis  e<l»  concave ;  seeds  globular,  tailless,  attached 

of  horror  or  bliit.**  to  a  branched  filament  creeping  wiihiu.     One 

•*  The  chief  circumstance  which  renders  an  species  only. 

ep:c  poem  interesting,  and  which  lends  to  in-  EPK^LEROS,    among  the  Athenians,    i 

tcrest  not  one  age  or  country  alone,  but  all  daughter  who  had  no  brothers, 

readers,  is  the  skilful  conduct  of  the  author  in  EPiCCENE,  in  grammar,  a  term  apulicd  to 

the  management  of  his  subject.  His  pbn  must  nouns,   which,    under  the  same  genner  and 

comprehend  many  affecting  incidents.       He  termination,  mark  indifferently  the  male  and 

may  sometimes   be   awful    and    august ;    he  female  species.     Such  in  Latin  is  aquila,  ves" 

inust  often  be  tender  and  pathetic;  he  must  periilio,  &c.  which  sienify  equally  a  male  or 

5 live  us  gentle   and   pleasing  scenes  of  lo\'e,  female  eagle  or  bat.   Grammarians  distinguish 

riendship,  and  affection.    The  more  that  an  between  epicane  and  common,  A  noun  is  said 

epic   poem    abounds   with  situations  which  to  be  common  of  two  kinds,  when  it  may  be 

awaken  the  feelings  of  humanity,  it  is  the  more  joined  either  with  a  masculine  or  a  fenpinine 

interesting.     In  this  respect  perhaps  no  epic  article  ;  andepiccsne,  when  it  is  always  joined 

poets  have  been  so  happy  as  Virgil  and  Tasso.  to  some  one  of  the  two  articles,  and  yet  signi- 

The  plan  of  the  Paradise  Lost  comprises  nei-  fies  both  eendera. 

ther  human  actions  nor  human  manners.  The  EPICOLIC  REGION,  (regio  epieoiicm ; 
man  and  woman  who  act  and  suffer,  are  in  a  from  na,  upon,  and  k«Xo7,  the  colon.)  In 
state  which  no  man  or  woman  can  ever  know,  anatomy,  that  part  of  the  abdomen  which  lir^ 
Tlie  reader  finds  no  transaction  in  which  he  over  the  head  of  the  coecum  and  sygmoid  flex- 
can  be  engaged ;  beholds  no  condition  in  which  ure  of  the  colon. 

he  can  by  any  effort  of  imagination  place  him-  EPICRA N I U M.     (epicranium,  ^  nm^tat ; 

self;  he  has  therefore  little  iiatural  curiosity  from  iti,  and  x^Mnwy  the  cranium.)   The  com - 

or  sympathjr."  mon  integtiments,  aponeurosis,  and  muscular 

A  question  has  been  moved.  Whether  the  exrainsion  which  lie  upon  the  cranium, 

nature  of  the  epic  poem  does  not  require  that  EPICRANIUS.      See   OccipiTO-raoir- 

the  hero  should  be  ultimately  successful  ?  To  talis. 

this  question  Johnson  replies,  that  "  there  is  EPICTETUS,  an  ancient  Stoic  philosopher 

no  reason  why  the  hero  snould  not  be  unfortu-  of  Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia.    He  was  the  slave 

nate,  except  established  practice,  since  success  of  Epaphrodilus,  the  freedroan  of  Nero;  but 

and  virtue  do  not  necessarily  «>  together.*'  when,   or  by  what  means,  he  obtained  bis 

Alost    critics,    however,   are   of  a   different  liberty  docs   not  appear.      When  Domitian 

opinion,  and  hold  success  to  be,  if  not  the  banisned  the  philosophers  from  Rome,  he  went 

necessary,  at  least  the  most  proper,  issue  of  an  to  Nioopolis,  but  returned  on  the  death  of  that 

epic  poem.    An  unhappy  conclusion  depresses  tyrant,  and  was  in  great  esteem  with  Adrian 

the  mind,   and    is  op(K>site  to  the  elevating  and  Marcus  Aurelius.     He  preferred  jx>verty 

emotions  which  belong  to  this  species  of  poetry,  to  riches,  and  resided  in  a  cotuge  which  had 

IVrror  and  compassion  are  the  proper  subjects  no  furniture  but  an  earthen  lamp,  which  sold 

of  tragedy ;  but  as  the  epic  is  of  larger  extent,  after  his  death  for  3000  drachmas,  near  lOd. 

it  were  too  much,  if,  after  the  difficulties  and  sterling.    Here  he  wrote  his  Enchiridion,  or 

troubles  which  commonly  abound  in  the  pro-  Compendium  of  the  Stoic  Philosophy.       It 

grcss  of  the  poem,  the  author  should  bring  abounds  in  the  purest  maxims  of  morality,  ex- 

them  ill  at  last  to  an  unfortunate  conclusion,  pressed  with  eneray  and  plainness.    Tlie  best 

We  know  not  that  any  author  of  name  has  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Upton,  in  9  vols, 

held   this  course  except  Lucan ;    for  in  the  4to.  London,  1739*     Mrs.  Carter  has  ^vcn  a 

Paradise  Lost,  as  Adam's  deceiver  is  at  last  ^ood  translation  of  Epictetus  into  English, 

crushed,  and  he  himself  restored  to  the  favour  ETICUHE.  f.  {epicureut,  Latin.)  a  man 

of  his  Maker,  Milton's  hero  must  be  consider-  gitxn  wholly  to  luxury  {Locke). 

ed  as  finally  successful.  EPICURE'AN.  a.  Luxurious ;  contributing 

EPICEDIUM,   or  Epicbdion,    in   the  to  luxury  {Shahpearr), 

Greek  and  Latin  poetr\',  a  |)oem,  on  the  death  Epicurkan  Fhilosophy,   the  doctrine 

of  a  penon;  the  word  is  formed  of  iirt,  upon,  or  system  of  philosophy  maintained  by  Epi- 

and  xnltCt   funeral.     We  have  two  beautiful  curus  and  his  followers.     This  consisted  of 

epicedions  in  Virgil,  that  of  Euryalus  and  that  three  parts;  canonical,  physical,  and  ethical, 

of  Pallas.  The  first  respected  the  canons  or  rules  of  iudg- 

EPICHARMUS,  a  poet  and  Pythagorean  ing  ;    in   wnich  soundness  and  simplicity  of 

philosopher  of  Sicily,  wno  introduced  omerly  sense,    assisted   by  some   natural    reflections, 

at  Syracuse,  in  the  reign  of  Hiero.     His  com-  chiefly  formed  his  an.     His  search  after  truth 

positions  were  imitated  by  Plautus.    Ht-  wrote  proceeded  only  by  the  scnsts ;  to  the  evidence 

some  treatises  u^)on  philosophy  and  medicine,  of  which  he  gave  so  great  a  certainty,  that  he 

Recording  to  Ari«itoile  and  Pliny,  he  added  the  considered  them  as  an  infallible  rule  of  truth, 

two  letters  y  and  J^  to  the  Greek  alphal..*t.  He  and   termed   them  the   first  natural  light  of 

flourished  about  440  years  before  Chn:L  and  mankind. 

died  in  the  QOth  year  of  his  age.  (Fforat.  Dion.  Iq  the  second  part  of  his  philosophy  he  laid 

^<^^  down  atoms,  ana  space,  as  the  first  principlej 

£PICHYRUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  c»f  all  things.     He  asserted  the  exf8teo<*«  »f 

class  cryptoga<nia>  order  fiingi.  Fungus  round-  God^  whom  he  accounted  a  blemcd  Vm 
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Ixin^  bul  who  dill  notctmcem  hiiiiacif  wiih 
titinian  ■tKtin. 

"  In  ilf  nirre  phyical  contemplalion,"  uys 
XJt.  OwnI.  "  llv.'  iJiwwy  of  lipieiirm  allqwa  of 
uathinghitimalitiTanil  tpace,,tvhu:lisrcenuall; 
infiiiitcajiduubouiitled,  whialihRi'eetiiiallycJt- 
Mtcd  rrora  >lt  etertiitv.anil  from  diFTereiu  cuinbi> 
iiMtii'iitofH-hicKeveryiiulwiilMal  Lei  n^ji  self  nicH. 
Tluuic  oiiMciicPs  ha«e  iio,|iro|>etiy  in  cumiDai] 
wilti «anh  oiher ;  for,  viliiiBMr  mailer  U,  tlut 
tpiM  IS  lh«  revcn«  or;  asd  whatcicr  »pitce  is, 
iIinlXM  i'  'iip  toniraty  to.  The  aciiially  mWA 
p«ru  111' nil  hcidiei,  iheiefore,  art  maiiet;  tlieJr 
aoiiwl  [■Ota*,  »|>ace,  and  ihe  pans  wliifli  are 
not  iltof^ther  sali<I,  Uit  an  iiilcrinUtiiie  ai 
tolidity  and  pore,  arc«pace  and  tnalter  com- 
bined. Anicfiot  lo  ihe  fi>rni»upo  of  llic  uui- 
v«M,  t pace  and  maitirt.exiMed  unoomUined,  or 
intheir  pure  a«d  elim«nto^  slate.  §pacf,  in 
'M  ekmentary  naK,  is  peiitive  and  unsolid 
void ':  Dkauvr,  ill  i»  eleioentaTy  «Uie,  coii&isU 
of  inconceivably  minine  seeds  or  aiotn^;  ui 
amail  LbM  ttK  corpiwcles  of  vapnur,  light,  and 
heat,  arc  compounds  of  them  ;  nod  so  tulid 
thai  they  cannot  poatilil^  be  broken,  or  niadc 
smaller,  by  any  concusuon  or  viukncc  ivhai- 
e»cr.  The  enpress  figure  of  thase  primary 
atoms  it  variniis :  ihey  ate  mun'l,  snuare, 
potnied,  Ja^«d,  as  w«ll  u  man^  other  thapes. 
Tbeuahapes.howcytr.aranotdivetufied  loin- 
fiiiity;  Uil  the  aioinslheQiaclvv),  nf  each  cxiil- 
enl  shape,  are  infinite  or  iniuiBaeiable.  £ve[y 
atom  is  po^toued  of  ceitajn  intrinsic  poweis  of 
niuliuii.  UiiiWr  lite  old  school. of  I>iMO«i[iia, 
the  peipnttul  itiotieu  exhibited  weie  of  itvo 
linj^l  a  descending  tnotinn,  rrnin  its  own 
)^Mvii]r)aiid^rebi<unding motion,  from  mtitusl 
concuuiM).  Btaides  these  tsvormetiou),  and 
to  mplaiii  certain  phenomena  which  the  fol- 
lowing poem  dovclopcs,  and  nhicli  werf  iini 
accounted  fur  under  the  old  syMeiil,  Epicurus 
suppo$ed  that  some  atoms  were  occabiinially 
poueued  of  a  third,  by  whivh,  in  some  very 
small  degrees,  they  desceniltd  in  an  oljliquu  or 
cnnilineac  diteciiuii,  deviating  from  the  com- 
mon and  right  line  anomalously  ;  and  hence, 
in  this  res]>cct,  rfscmbling  the  oscillations  of 
the  ma;[netic  needle. 

"  These  infiniiodes  of  Bloma,  flyinR  ini- 
memori.illy  in  such  different  directions, 
through  ail  ihe  iiniiicnsiiy  of  spicc,  have  inter- 
changeably tried  an<l  eihibiled  every  possible 
made  of  action  ;  sometinies  repelled  from  each 
other  by  concu'sion,  and  sometimes  adhering 
to  each  other  from  ihcir  uwnjj||!ged  or  |>ninte>l 
construction,  or  from  the  casual  interstices 
which  two  or  more  connected  atoms  must  pto- 
Uuce,  and  vvhich  may  just  be  ad.ipteit  lo  liioae 
of  other  cnnfigiiraiinns,  as  jilobidar,  mal,  or 
S(|uare.  Hence  the  oriaiii  of  comp(,unri  lunljes; 
hence  the  orii^ln  of  immenii.-  masses  cif  mailer ; 
hence,  cvenliially,  llie  ori;^in  of  the  world  jl- 
lelf.      M'licii  these  prini.nrv  atoms  ate  closely 

ice  inleiveiie-,  they  ])r.n:iicr  ih-ise  kinds  of 
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between  them,   \\t9fy«AtmM 
t,   vapour.    I"  - 
ihcy  fulascoiUi;  i 

Ami^ia 

one  .ivay.  ihev  produce  «eg>;t:iti<ni  ami  iniB- 
bilityj  ill  anotnirway,  miiiinl  |ifi  nnii (Hifii 
tion.  Man  hence  arisca;  (ai»ilir*«rc  Ji>r»- 
ed  ;  society  mullipliei,  aitd  KOicrDmaia  k 
iiiatilated. 

"  The  world,  thnagenented,  is  p 
suftBJneil  by  the  applii^atioQ  of  fieth  r 
tary  atoms,  (lying  with  iticonceivablc  lapi&f 
throiif^  all  the  inRiiilude  of  apoiY,  inTisibk 
from  theirminutCReH.and  occupying  the p(Hi> 
of  all  those  that  ^te  as  pcrpeiiul'y  llytlle«ff 
Yet,^othil)g.isetemalalldialInuubl<butlb«B 
elemeiilary  seeds  or  atifois  tbcmtclvu:  ite 
corupounil  roiins  of  nutter  ate  cominuall)'  d» 
onipounding,  and  disiolving  into  tbcitatipal 
corpiiicle»:  to  this  there  ia  uo  escoiun: 
minerals,  v^etables,  and  aiunuJs.  iit  lnitj»> 
speet  all  alike,  when  ibey  lose  ihcit  ftmmf- 
con tin;u ration,  pcrbhing  frotn  exitleaoe  far 
ever,  and  new  combinations  pruceciiiiiX  &<■ 
the  matter  into  which  they  ditsnlve.  ftitlht 
world  iuelf  is  a  compound,  though  tint  h 
organised  being  ;  uisiaiiied  and  iu>uri»b*ilfiU 
organized  beiogs  from  the  mauml  pabial«n 
that  floats  ihrongh  the  vnjd  of  inrinily.  7^ 
woild  ittelf  must  ihcrtfnte,  in  ibe  Mim  Mia- 
□er,  iH'iiih  :  it  tuul  a  brdnninx,  aiid  U  «A 
eientually  haveaii  end.     Its  p 


nipiiunded;  itwill  re 


inriiiite. 


.  matatial  jitom*  ue  iot 
finil'c,  bill  the  world  is  not  infinite.  Tim, 
then,  is  ADt  the  cnly  world,  or  ibe  miU'^** 
tetial  sytlem  that  exists.  The  came  whaon 
this  lisible  sysitem  originated  is  coii.)iel(ut  ic 

Eroduce  others  1  it  has  lieen  acting  rieijicinal^ 
'om  all  cieniityi  and  there  ace  otner  ooiUs 
and  other  sy-tcnij  of  worlds  existing  arewod 
us.  In  ihtf  vast  immensity  of  space,  thete  aie 
alsouther  beings  than  man,  possessed  of  ptmcr 
of  InleUect  and  enjoyment  far  !%ii|icrior  to  aw 
oivii  :  bcin;i;s  who  vKtsied  befure  tlic  fuimatioa  ""• 
of  the  world,  and  uili  exi.t  when  the  oorU 
sli.i!!  perish  f'r  eier;  whose  h.ippincss  fiimt 
uiiliniilcd,  .-;nd  unalljyrd  ;  sod  whom  itc 
tniiiidis  and  pajiinns  of  grosi  niuller  can  oeiM 
agitate.  Tlioe  tlic  f.mnderof  the  system  dt- 
iioniinaleil  goils;  nut  that  tliey  crraleil  theiini- 
verof,  or  ate  possessed  of  a  power  of  upholding 
it ;  for  they  are  linite  and  created  beiugs  ibcat- 
sdves,  and  entlowed  alone  witb  finite  capaci- 
ties and  poweis ;  but  from  the  uninterraaud 
beatitude  and  tranquillity  they  eitjoy,  UMsr 
everlasiinit  freedom  from  all  anxiety  and  care.* 
{Gooil'i  Lucrttiui.  I.  cviii— cxi.) 

Ai  lo  the  ethics  of  Epicnru-,  he  made  the 
supreme  good  of  man  to  consist  in  pleasun.w^ 
rquently  supierae  eiii  in   piii        *■'  ■  - 


^^Hfaftlanoes    tvhicb 
^^^■fc  and  niclals 


ihcy  are  luosi: 
And  a  large  i^uaalily  oC  a^ict:  > 


iu'cif,    says   he,    teaches   us 
prnmpts  us  from  our  birth 

us  |uin.     To  this  end  he  proposes  a 
ai^tiut  the  ebarpMu  of  luiiti  which 


ih;  a«l 


vrlut- 
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direrl  ihe  mind  rroni  Jt  l>v  lurriing  our  whole 
«itt«iitian  upnn  the  pleasures  we  have  formerly 
ffijoycd.     Hehcld  ihatthewi: 


□r  hii  hapiiiiiera,   .  It  U  aD  cssciuml  dcfeo  in 

hi>  achemi;  of  morals,  thai  it  had  no  re^rd  to 

the  Deity  i  or  to  a  divine  authority  and  law. 

His   tnoralily  b  sbo  dereclive  with  regard  to 

the  dutie*  we  o»-c  la  mank'tad.     He  taught 

that  btuiDCUand care* do  nolconsist with hap- 

piocaa;    and  that  a  wise  man  uiighl  not  to 

lukrry,  nr  to  concern  hinueirwith  public  of- 

Eiirs.     He  gircs  eicellent  precepts  of  niodcra- 

UoO;  temperance,  and  the  government  of  the 

pusioti);  represents  the  inconvenience  of  in- 

dul^tig  Tcnvteal  pleasures ;   and  declares  that 

the  pleasures  he  recommends  are  not  those  of 

luKiuyand  exceas,  but  such  as  are  under  the 

■""i«M  of  prudence.     The  virtues  he  prescri- 

>rt  molved  wholly  into  a  man's  private 

'iuge,  without  regard  lo  the  excellence  of 

'  or  to  a  divine  command :  he  forbids  in- 

.    ..-  and  other  crimes,  not  because  of  any 

•^  there  is  in  ihem  considered  in  themselves, 

™t  lor  fear  of  human  punishments.  Kt'taughl 

■hil  tiKpnineu  consists  in   indolence  of  the 

Myanil  tranquillity  of  mind.    And  h hat  he 

*ni(fly  insikled  upon  as  necessary  to  make  uien 

■•aMj,  was  the  delivering  them  from  the  fear 

Olinegadi,  and  the  fear  of  death.  His  remedy 

*pw»l  the  first  was  to  deny  a  Providence  that 
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270  years  before  Christ,  in  the  72d  year 
i  age.  The  follower*  of  Epicurus  were 
rous  in  etcry  age  and  country,  but  they 
degenerated  from  the  coo;paraiively  pure 
menis  of  iheir  master,  and  placed  ihcir 
h.ippiness  in  gross  sensual  pleasures. 

LPICVCLE,  in  the  ancient  astronomy,  a 
little  circlewhosccentrc  is  in  thecircumference 
of  n  greater  circle;  or  it  is  a  small  orb  or  fipherc, 
which  being  fixed  in  the  deferent  of  a  planet,  is 
carried  along  with  it  i  and  yet,  in  its  own  \m- 
culiar  motion,  carries  the  planet,  fastened  to  it, 
round  its  proper  cenlie.  It  was  by  means  of 
enicj-cles  that  Ptolemy  and  his  followers  solved 
thevariousphcnomenaof  the  planets,  but  more 
especially  their  stations  and  retrc^radalions. 

TiPlCVCLOID,  in  geometry,  a  curve  gene- 
rated by  the  revolution  of  the  periphery  of  a 
circle,  along  the  convex  or  concave  side  of  the 
peri   ■ 


•fiz 


igtii 

oT  another  circle. 

point  in  the  revolving  circle  has  de- 


■ngth  of  any  part  of  the  curve,  which 


,  itself  with  hiunanaffairs;  what ' 

"Vedagauist  the  latter  was  very  feeble.  Itwas 
■  randaoieninl  article  of  this  system  that  man 
■lo  worship  the  Deity,  induced  by  no  hope, 
^7  BO  reward,  but  on  account  of  his  excellent 
<u*je!ty  and  supreme  nature  alone. 

EPlCUIlEAiNS,  the  sect  of  philosophers 
haUiagorfollowinglheprinciplL's  and  doctrine 
•*f  Epieurus. 

EPICURISM. ..  (from  ^icurr.)  Luxurrj 
•WxujilHiioTmenli  gmss  pleasure  (Calamv). 

EPICIIBUS,  a  celebrated  philosopher. 
"OmtlGargetium,  inAiiica.  Hcgave  an  early 
f*Mfof  the  brilliancy  of  his  genius  at  the  age 
**l(,when  his  preceptor  repeated  him  this 
^"K  from  Hcsiod, 


"  In  ihe  beginning  of  things  the  Chaos  was 

&icunij  earnestly  naked  him  who  created  it  ? 
i^thitlhetcachetnnswcrcd,(bathchnewnoE, 
*n  Only  philosophers.  "  Then,"  says  tile 
J*^i"pniIo»opliershenctrorthshall  instruct 
~*-  After havingimproved  himself,  hevisit- 
5"  Athens,  which  wus  then  crowded  by  ihe 
Wlowasof  maio,theCynics,  the  Pcripaiciics. 
*Kl  Ihe  Stoics.  Here  he  established  (litnsclf. 
*"*  wm  attracieda  number  of  foHowen  by  the 
l'^*^c»  and  gravity  of  his  matmers,  aad  by 
•""MCial  virtues.  The  Stoics  particularly  at- 
'^ked  his  doctrine,  but  he  refuted  all  the  ac- 
'^'Wiont  of  hii  adversaries  by  ibe  purity  of  his 
w  ^b,  U!>  health  was  at  b^t  luipatred  by 
L^tobnnl  Uboui,  and  he  died  of  a  rclcntiou  of 


scribed,  from  the  time  it  touched  the  c 
whereon  it  revolved,  is  todnuble  the  veiwdsinc 
ofhalfthc  arch  which  during  that  lioie  touched 
the  quiescent  circle,  ais  the  sum  of  thediameten 
of  the  circles  lo  tlic  semidiameler  of  the  quies- 
cent circle;  [irnvided  the  revolving  circle  moves 
upon  the  convex  side  of  (he  ■juiescenl  circle; 
but  if  upon  the  concave  side,  as  the  difference 
of  the  ihamelcrs  to  the  semidiameler, 

Dr.Halley  gives  us  a  general  proposition  for 
the  measuring  of  all  cycloids  and  enicvcloiils : 
thus,  the  area  of  a  cycloid,  or  epicycloid,  dther 
priuian',  or  contracted,  or  prolate,  is  to  the 
area  ofihe  generating circiKi  and  also  the  areas 
of  (he  pans,  generated  in  those  curves,  to  the 
areas  of  analogous  segmenisof  the  circle;  as 
the  sum  of  double  the  velocity  of  the  centre, 
and  velocity  of  ihe  circular  motion,  to  llie  ve- 
locity of  the  circular  motion.  The  demonstra- 
tion liereof,  sec  in  Phil.  Trans.  N*>818,  Sec, 
briher,  our  article  CTct.ort>. 

Epicycloid  (Spherical).  Let  lliere  be  a 
right  cone  the  summit  of  which  remains  im- 
moveable; if  the  base  of  that  cone  be  mode  to 
revolve  al  pleasure  with  re^rd  to  its  summit, 
and  if  we  ima^ne  a  style  or  tiace  £xed  in  any 
pCHUt  of  the  periphery  of  the  cone's  base,  this 
style  will  de»cribe  diirine  the  motion  of  ihe 
cone  a  ourve  which  Is  called  a  spherical  cpicy. 
cloid,  being  epicycloidal  in  ib  nature,  yet  al- 
ways founiiin  the  surfact  of  a  (tiven  sphere. 

This  kind  of  cur\e  i^meful  in  rorminii  the 
teeth  of  wheels,  See  Camus,  Cours  dc  Ma- 
thcmatique,  pari  3 ;  or  Gregory's  Mechanics, 
vol.  ii. 

HPICYEMA,  among  phj-sicians,  a  supcr- 
fiEtation. 

EPIpAURIA,  in  antiouity,  a  festival  at 
Athens  in  honour  of  £sculapius. 

EPIDEMIA,  in  antiquity,  feasts  of  Apollo 
at  Delphos  and  Miletus,  and  of  DianaatArgRs. 

EPIDEMIC.  (,epi4emicui.,T.t,^,.n-  from 
.iri,  and  Vf-  'l"^  people-)  A  cont^igioui  dis- 
ease is  so  termed  tliat  attacks  niaiiy  |>ctiplc  at 
the  same  season,  aiid  in  the  : 

vv 
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pulrid  fever,  plague,  ilyacnlery,  ire.  ate  often 

''EPlDENDRUM.inboiany.aeenwoflht 
ctsfiS  gynandria,  order  dyaudria.  Ntc(ary  liir- 
binaleiOblique.reflcctcdi  coral  ipTCodiagtrttli- 
Out  Spur  A  hundred  a:id  twenty-iwo  species ; 
iiaiives  of  'he  hiut  and  West  Indies.  Ufthese 
llie  fallowing  are  the  chief.  See  bouny,  Plate 
XCI. 

1 .  E.  vaiiillo.  A  West  Indian  plant,  leaves 
ovate,  oblonc,  nerved,  lessile,  cauline;  lendrib 
spiral.  'Hie  dried  pods  are  wid  under  tlie  name 
of  vaoilloci  or  vanelloes;  anil  generally  in  (lie 
form  ofchocolaleiof  which  ihiy eons li lute  tl»e 
baiis.  It  ia  a  parasitic  plant,  and  its  Icavrj 
considerably  resemble  those  of  the  vine;  with 
flowers  of  a  while  ground,  but  intcrmised  with 
stripes  of  red  and^ellow,  Thepoda  are  usually 
^tncred  between  September  alKl  Dccemher ; 
they  are  groduatl^  dried  in  the  ahaiU-,  and  In 
the  proces*  of  drying  ocea.iionally  rubbed  over 
with  a  tittle  oil  of  cocoaorcallw  topreierve 
them  the  better,  and  prevent, iheni  frgai  be- 
coming unnecessarily  dry.  It  u  from  Miese 
nodi  that  the  chocolate  deritei  its  elcgaaijwr- 
fume.  To  be  propagated  in  our  own  couifiry, 
this  plant  requires  aatove.and  in  America  Must 
be  reared  in  die  immediate  vicinity  of  some 
tree,  thai  il  may  have  an  opjHirtuoily  of  shoot- 
ing up  its  branches. 

2.  E.  flos  aeris ;  o  native  of  Java  and  latiiKi 
stemcolumnar.soiDcwhatbranchcd.climbiiie; 
kave>  tancenlate ;  petuU  linear,  obhiDC.  We 
have  many  iniutnces  aniai;^  the  (jatasitic 
plants  that  they  do  not  requife  for  thelf  cxiM- 
ince  or  growth  that  their  mots  or  radical  fila- 
ments should  be  in  tiie  earth  :  but  the  priaenl 
gpccie)  is  able  to  support  itsulf  from  the 
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ft^reos.  It  has  a  thick  end.  *iiA 
auil  situated  posteriorly ;  and  a  ilua 
is  rather  flat,  mid  siuiatnl  inferid^ 
didyniii  adheres  lo  tlte  tauctc  h 
trcniities  (inly,  for  its  middle  facta 
ingaU>|>,io  which  the  tunica t^ 
testicle  i,  allwullvd.  | 

EPIDROMUS.  f<rf'.m«t»HJi 
In  the  ancient  slii|jjsii>[^,  a  m''  -^ 
which  wd>  the  Ur^cat  hut  an 

EPKi/EA,  in  imtitny,  a  g 
deotidrij,  order  incinofr^-tita. 
the  initcr  three-lca\i'd,  iriacv 
rol  s»lvcr-shancil  i  c.ipsiile 
siiecies;  VitHiiiia  and  Guai^- 

HI'IGASTRIC  REGION. 

nrr/trtfiMii  from  tri,  upotl  QtA 
Tr.(,  the  «Iomacli.}    That  panoT 
that  lies  over  the  ^loniibch- 
EPIGLOTTIS  (,rpiBloMi,,u 

.n., upon,  and  yJ.i.m,-,lh«Ionpiii 
la(;e  at  the  root  of  tlic  lODgue  Imtl 
glottis  or  superior  openii^  of  Uie 
Hgure  is  nearly  Oval     "" 


t,  acconlinR  to  the  ai 


whorcpeatB  thecon 
suspended  Cm nithe I 


It  of  Lniir 
11  of  it. 


ilinu>in  iheh^illsoflar^u 
houses  or  paUccs  oil  the  banks  of  the  Gati^>, 
and  still  cnntinuins  tobloswm  annually;  and 
adds,  that  he  himself  was  a  witness  to  it's  vcs^c- 
tating  in  such  situation  for  years,  reniji\iiin 
its  elegant  enrols  in  their  season,  ;iiid  iicrfmii- 
ing  the  eircuuiainbient  atinos]ihere  v.iili  iis 


IS  nearly  Oval ;  it  u  ciitiure| 
>iivex  anteriorly.      Iw  apex  4 


wards  by  its  own  elasticity.  VV'hili 
of  the  luti^uc  is  drawn  backwanji  in 
ihg,  the  cpt-lotlis  i*  nhl  tmt  the  if 
the  larynx,  hcDce  it  sriuis  up  the  pan 
the  muulh  into  the  brynx.  llie  h 
ejiit^lottis  ia  fixed  lb  the  thyroid  vaxi 
OS  hyoideii  bd4  die  base  of  the  U(| 
stroiig  rucadAnt.. 

EPiaONI.ttie SODS  and  doocndU 
Grecian  heroes  who  were  killed  ia 
Theban  war.  The  war  of  the  Kpija 
inoiis  in  ancient  history.  They  m 
a\'cn^  the  dealh  of  their  fathers,  and ' 
a;^insl  Thches,  under  the  conniian.I' 
saiidcr.  The  Arj;ives  were  a— i-iiil 
Cnrinlhians,  the  iieople  of  M.;^^iijj, , 
and  Mewra.  The  Theb.n.s  had  tni 
their  neighbours  in  their  (jiurrel.  ^ 

i;,iged  on  the  banks  of  the  Glisjas.  T 
was  ub'iiiiiate  and  bl<KVlv,  but  victon 
for  the  Hpigoni,  and  some  of  tbeThel 


h.V..  sinetise,  Chinese  ci>i>If  n.Iriuii ;  with 
cnsiform  leaves  ;   nervous  stii.He  rjdicle,.,  msd- 
dint;  Howers;  subetinal  petals;  reiolutc,ccinraM- 
nectars .  dotted  within ;  bracte  a  little  shorter 
ihan  ide  germ.  It  lias  been  hitherto  Ire.itLil  as 
a  sloie-plant,  but  dues  not  reipilre  so  nnich 
heat  as  tile  West  Indian  species,  thrt.  in-  luxu- 
ri.inilv  ill  ihe  conservatory. 

EPIDKIIMIS.   (.JjirfmNiv,  .:r,!,;«.,-i    fnmi 

to  lUvricum  with  l.ot>danias   their 
wliile' others  retired  into  Theb.-s,  wb 
were  sonii  beiieged,  and  forced  10  sx 

(/',„vv,  &r.) 

I;1'K;0MU-M,  .i  musical  in-.tni 

n;iiiitd  frdiii  its  inventor  Kpigontu-. 

(iirtv  string ;  but  vvhi-tlier  they  formt 

of  lorlv  diffen  nt  soumls  or  not,  is  utv 

EPfGUA-M,  in  [.octn-,  a  short  | 

,-.,  umn,  and  -v^a,  ihc  true  jkin.)  In  an.il.v 
niv.  tVcsc:irf>kln.     SeeCtncLt. 
'Epideiimis,  ill  botany,  the  outer,  drv,  mikI 

roui|K)sition  in  verse,  trcaim^onlvofa 
and  eniliii^' with  some  point, "or  hlelv: 
ihouftln.     The  w-rd  is  f.innol  ol  . 

1  cry  thill  (Oil  ur  tovcrinf;  of  a  plant;   eoire- 
!.|mndiii3  with  the  scarf  =kin  in  aiiinwls.   Tu- 

'''EHDim''!\i7s**\7iiij»/^m'i!"''','T.;:3v,,.-.,-; 

rtnni  IT.,  u].cjii,  and  i.  V-'-  "  testicle]  A  Imnl 
le,-lu'le,  formed  of  a  convoltiliou  of  the  vas  dc- 

inscription,  of  .:rj„-!if..i,  11.  inscribe, 
ii|ion.      I':pigiaiiii  then,  orisin.dlv,  li 
scriptions,  and  they  derive  their' ori, 
those  iiicriptioni  placed    l>v  itic  ai« 
llleir  Itmi bs, statues,  temples',  triunii'h; 
S.'c.     Sec  lNscBiPTto>.                ' 
M.lel3rtit),  in  the  preface lohi*E 
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im  a  little  poem,  susceptible  of 
x*ts,  and  ending  with  a  lively, 
■cti'd  thouzht ;  which  are  three 
H>ntial  to  the  epigram';  parti- 
and  last  of  them,  viz.  bre«'itj, 
'  close  of  the  epigram. 
»ipcrams  have  scarce  any  thing 
briskness,  of  the  Latin  ones : 
n  tlie  Anthology  have  most  of 
ble  air  of  ease  and  simplicity, 
imethin;;  just  and  witty;  such 
cnsible  (leasant,  or  a  chil  1  that 
have  nothing  that  bites,  but 
tickles.  Though  they  want 
iul,  yet  to  a  good  taste  triey  are 
•ept  a  few  of  them,  which  are 
ritless.  Howe\-er,  the  general 
(li-licacy  of  the  pleasantry  in 
occasion  for  a  Greek  epigram, 
Greqiie,  to  denote,  among  the 
ram  void  of  salt  or  sharpness. 
*  put  down  a  few  epigrams,  as 
ir  recollection. 

By  Dr.  Young. 

1  the  razor  best  is  whet, 

ieni*^s  sharpest  set : 

hfic  from  their  offence  is  seen, 

St  when  exquisitely  keen. 

.  Hy  Grierson. 
ten  cheese,  did  say, 
my  thousands  slay: 
o^cT,  so  you  do, 
If^ainc  weapon  too. 

3.  Hy  Prior. 
(1  |>of)r  Si  moll  lies, 
in  dtspair; 

oh«,  i\m\  mutual  cries, 
pri'ss  llicir  care, 
e,  siys  iKirson  Sly, 
«t  may  give ; 
"s  that  he  shall  die. 
It  he  may  live. 

By  Aaron  Hill. 

C  ana's  fciist,  by  pow*r  divine, 
iter  with  the  warmth  of  wine, 
r,  while  in  redd'niug  tide  it 

cam  hath  seen  its  God,  and 

By  Aaron  Hill, 
stroke  a  nettle, 
you  f(4r  your  pains ; 
nan  of  mettle, 

silk  remains, 
ith  common  natures : 
ly,  they  rebel ; 
8  nutmeg-graters, 
es  obe}'  you  well. 

.  From  Martial, 
e  rich  widow  courts, 
nor  made  for  sports ; 
geon  charm  enough, 
t  a  cbnrcb-yaid«coiigh. 
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7*  From  Martial. 
When  Arria  from  her  wounded  side 

To  Paetus  gave  the  reeking  steel, 
I  feel  not  what  Tve  done— she  cried  ;— 

What  Paetus  is  to  do,  I  feel. 

8.  From  Martial. 
Her  father  dead— a/one  no  grief  she  knows ; 
The  obedient  tear  at  every  visU  flowt : 
No  mourner  he,  who  must  by  praise  be  fee*d» 
But  he,  who  mourns  in  seirei,  mourns  indeed  i 

9.  From  Anacreon. 
To  love  is  painful,  it  is  true ; 
And  not  to  love,  is  painful  too : 
But,  ah  1  it  gives  the  greatest  pain» 
To  kne  and  not  be  lov*d  again  i 

10.  By  Dr.  Doddridge,  on  the  motto  to  his 
family  arms  "  Dum  vivimus  vivamus.** 

"  Live  while  you  live,*'  the  epicure  would  say, 
''And  seize  the  pleasures  of  tlie  present  day.* 
*'  Live  while  you  live,*'  tlie  sacred  preacher 

cries, 
"  And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies.** 
Lord,  in  my  views  let  both  united  be ; 
1  live  in  pleasure  when  i  live  to  Thee. 

EPIGRAMMATICAL.    Epioramma'- 

TIC.  a,  {epigram maiicus,  I^tin.)  1.  Dealing 
in  epigrams ;  writing  epigrams  (Camden),  2. 
Suit&Dle  or  belonain^  to  epigrams  (Addison). 

EPIGRAMMATIST.  1.  (from  epigram,) 
One  who  writes  or  deals  in  epigrams  {Jrope). 

EPIGRAPHE.  among  antiquarians,  de- 
notes the  inscription  of  a  buildmg,  pointinz 
out  the  time  w*licn,  the  |>ersons  by  whom,  and 
the  uses  for  which  it  was  erected. 

EPILEPSY.^  (epilepsia,  urtXn^ai  from 
§xtKa/i€»>mt  to  seize  u|)on :  so  called,  from  the 
suddenness  of  its  attack.)  Convulsions  with 
sleep,  and  usually  froth  issuing  from  the  mouth. 
It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  neuroses, 
and  order  spasmi  of  Cullen,  and  contains  nine 
species :  1.  Emlcpsia  traumatica,  arisins;  from 
an  injury  of  the  head :  ?.  Epilepsia  a  £>lore, 
from  pam :  3.  Epilepsia  verminosa,  from  the 
irritation  of  wonns :  4.  Epilepsia  a  veneno. 
from  poisons:  5.  Epile|)sia  exanthematica, 
from  tne  repulsion  of  cutaneous  eruptions :  6. 
Epilepsia  a  cniditate  ventnculi,  from  crudities 
of  the  sto:nach :  7.  Epilepsia  ab  inanitione, 
from  debility:  8.  Epilc|>sia  uterina,  from  hys- 
terical affectious :  9.  Epilepsia  ex  onanismo, 
from  onanism. 

EPILE'PTIC.  a.  (from  epilepsu,)  Con- 
vulsed ;  diseased  with  an  epilepsy  (Arbutknof), 

EPILOBIUM.  Willow-herb.  Inbotany.a 
genus  of  the  class  octandria,  order  monogynia. 
Calyx  four-cleft,  tubular ;  petals  four ;  capsule 
oblong,  inferior;  seeds  feathered.  Thirteen 
s{)ecies ;  some  with  declined  stamens,  others 
with  stamens  erect,  and  regular,  and  cloven 
petals.  Not  less  than  eight  species  are  com- 
mon to  the  meadows,  woods,  or  ditches  of  our 
own  country;  the  blossom  is  usually  red, 
and  often  boiutiful.  *Some  of  the  species  have 
an  intoxicatins  quality,  especially  e.  angus- 
tifoliuin,  whicn  is  used  bv  xVa  Mxcvac^^Ac^ 
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for  this  |)urpni>e. 

bldy  lic«n  inlroducetl  ti 


nunuraclorks.  ii>  >)>'  island  ofCvprus,  in  whii-hbcpRBN 

KPILOGUE,  in  oraton,  iJie  conclusion  of    a  prohibition  of  the  madinfiarOriRtD'ta 

a  ditcouTK,  oidinnrily  eontainiiijt  u  rt-capiiula-    'ng* '  ""^  niade  use  of  nil  hit  iiidiaiaMi 


IJuii  of  the  principal  matters  delivered,  prevoil  on  Thcophilu*  bi&lioporAtooBdnl 

Epiloque,  ill  ilramatic  poetry,  n  Epeech  enBaee  St,  Clirysoitom  U>  ili-cUrc  in  bimrf 

•(Urcued  to  the  audience  afierlhc  conclusion  that  decree:  but  noi  mcrtiii^  wiiU  wonr  ^ 

of  ihc  play,  by  one  of  the  principl  actors  went  hicaMlf  to    Ct>n5tant]ilPj4i,  «U 

Iheiein,  usually  containing  some  reflections  on  wo^d    not   have    any  cortt^ruiioa  wii 

certain  incidcntsinlheplay.especially  those  in  Chrysostoni  :  and  formed  ihcdeugnofi — 

iht  pan  of  the  person  tliat  apcaks  it.  ing  Ibe  church  of  the  apmilrs.  to  poUkri  W 

In  the  modem  tragedy  ihceplli^e  has  ubu-  condemnation  of  Origen  :  but  bciiw  ialm^ 

filly  loiucwhal  of  pleasantry,  intended,  in  all  of  the  danger  to  which  he  would  Ct  apl 

protAbility,  to  coni|)Ose  the  naasioDi  raised  in  he  rcsolt-cd  lo  return  to  Cvprut ;  bwl  Ml 

the  course  of  the  representation.    This  is  ridi-  sea,  in  the  year  403.     His  work*  wcnfn 

etilcd  by  the  Spectator,  and  compared   lo  a  >"  Greek,  at  Baiil.  1344,  in  liiho;  uJi 

merrv  jig  upon  the  oi^n,  after n  good  sermon,  3 forward s  t rani h ted  into  Laiio,  in  vhid 

to  wipe  Hway  any  impressions  thai  might  hare  giiage  ihey  have  been  often  n^rinird.  ta 

Itecn  made  thereby,  and  send  the  iieople  away  revised  and  corrected  the  Greek  le»t  If  i 

Jwit  M  ihey  came.  inanuscripie,  and  published  it  together  litl 

UPlMEl)lUM-BarreQ-wort.Inbolany.B  new  tranabtioo  ai  Paris  in  Itf22.   tliiiriin 

jieniu  of  the  clatstclrandiia,  order  monogynia.  »-as  reprinted  at  Cologne  in  iOttS. 
C'orol  fou  r' petal  led  i   nectaries  four  |ionches         Epifbaxius,  an   hcTCsiiirch.  andlkM 

g'  ing  on  the  petals ;  calyx  caducuiu;  siliquei  of  Carpoc rales.      He  maintained  thai  i  — 

ne  succiea  only;    a  low  herbaccotis  plant,  miinit]' of  women  was  the  rc-<»tabli>biM 

found  111  the  woods  of  our  own  counlry,  primitive  order,  and   ih;  "  ... 


Lind  111  the  woods  ot  our  own  counlry,  primitive  oroer,  ana   mat  our  natm 

KPIMENIDES,  a  Cretan  imcl  and  philo-  are  natural  rights,  which  caonol  be 

^-plier,  whoi5saidliihavelived2Bgycais,and  without  injustice.      He  opposed  his  , 

by  others  157-  He  wrote  a  poem,  from  which  thalof  thcGoauel,  and  After  his  dcMh  hsw 


toplier,  who  is  said  III  have  lived  SBpycan,and  without  injustice.      He  opposed  his  if 

by  others  157-  He  wrote  a  poem,  from  which  thalof  thcGoauel,  and  after  his  dcMh . 

St.  Paul  quotes  this  remarkable  passaze:  ''The  worshipped  by  nis  followcn  tua  ikily. 
Cretans  are  always  liars,  eril  beasts,  slow  beU         EPIPHANY,  a  Christian  feaUMl.    . 

lies."  ""^^  called  the  Manifctlation  of  CliciaMi 

I'IPIMETHEUS,  in  fabulous  history,  son  Gentiles, obscned on  the sixtli of  Jan^ 

of  Japctus,  and  brother  to  Pronietlicus,  marri-  honour  of  the  appearance  of  our  StviearA 

t-d  Pandora,  and  though  warned  of  the  danger,  three  mazi  or  wise  men,  who  ramt  ttiA 

nnctml  the  fatal  box  presented  her  by  Jupiter,  hint  and  brins  him  presents. 
1^  which  means  vice,  fotly,  and  diieai^cs,  oter-        EPIPHUNE'M  A .  *.  C»,f^^)  Ancd 

spread  the  e,irlh.   He  bid  by  PiUidora  a  d.iiieh-  mation;  a  conclusive  sentence  not  chatbn 

liT,  ii.iinr-d  Piiiti:.,  who  iii.Trricd  DeiitMlioii  i  iiecttd  with  the  words  foregoing  {S-qfT. 
I,,,'   lM|.r   r  i"/i.M,nr|,ho5edhini  iiUu  an  ape,         EPIPHORA.  (,,,,,;;.;  from....'..--,ii)a 

,     '  '  forcibly-)     The  watery  eye.     Anim^lwo, 

1   11  .1 !    I  l!i  >\  ,.iuall(iwanccj;iienihetaK.  flow  of  tears-     A  superabundant  flowins"' 

;:  .  ill. I.      .  I'  niinn  imivinccs,  tiirr  and  serous  or  aqueous  humour  from  tin  ' 

.i!....i ■l''i'-ii>H.ir.vMie,  arnin.  Sc.  sciiusofdisease  in  ihc  class  locales, 

la'lNAl  I  W  TL-.-.  iiitJicdi-prl-  apoccnuses,  of  Cullen-     The  humour  "to 

menlnfdi-   \  r  ii,  pai>er-inillj.  flows  very  copiously  from  the  e>*e  in  epftai 

Lai.  4«,  I  I         III  ap|jcara  tobefurniihed  not  onlvbjihelK*'* 

El'INU  Ml'-     ■,-....,.  iiviin.Ti,  0M,aiid  u.;il  f-land.  but  from  llie  whol^  sur&et  (rf"^ 

.!»,,  victory.)   Ill  ilii-  (iiL-'k  and  Latin  \ini;uy,  conjunctive  membrjne,  Meibomiiu'i  ^ 

deuntci,  both  a  fi.:i5t  on  occiisioii  of  aiictory.  and  the  caronculalachrymali!;  which  ivx 

Diid  the  poem  which  cclebraiea  it.  '  ed  and  morbid  secretion  may  be  iiKliicid&> 

EPINVCTIS.  :iT...,T,:,  fruiM  .-,..>n.and  Jiiy  ain.iihi,  bcaied  between  ihegk*erf« 

V  ;.  hi.  l.i.     \  I'll  '.il.  ,  !■.  fi'.  !i  li-    111  rill  ■.;. ■ill,  .  '.■  milK  '!.  .1,  -,ind.  acrid  fuine;,  and  UkI^' 

!■  ■  ■■■■  ■-■  ■    ■  ■   iriim  the  stimulus  of  icii"** 

,   T  rniinlhcacriiDonyofKn^ 

■■  I-  -■  -III  iil-|>os  ;  or  from  goicnlid*- 

I    .      ■  ■         .    '  I    111.  .uioii.  'li,-j  iliK-.iiC  innyalso  be  brouohiai^ 

I.  .    I      .       .      ,-  ,,  i..iii.-ta(iboitiictiiiglbcab4.irpiionof«eK» 

mi;    I,     I!  „,of      l-PIPHYLLOSPERMOUSPLAVr&W 

I       ■  ■  !"  i^r  111  .11,  ^Ma.,  leaf,  and  iTif-Mi.  seed.)    TTiea* 

r  '     ■  ! !     ■     .  ikil  a  as  the  capillaries,  herbs  which  btar  thori^ 

II'  lire-  ou  the  back  part  of  their  Icate?. 

■    H    ■■  .iM-h.ip        EPIPHYSIS.  (rpipAyiii...,(w„:  fw 

M     -.  1    r  .iliiius  npiin,  and  ?![,«,  lo  prow-.)   Any  portitiM'M 

.'  '    ^11'   111  ,  .■■■il  .11  !  .11  .,;   [.,   r  ;<  ..iiiu',  growing  upon  another,  but  tepuaied  fc* 

'i.  LljiIh-liI  St.Jcr.imi  i>ii  which  by  a  cartilage. 
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EPrPLOCE.  f.  (irnrXsKi).)  A  figareof  rhc-  continent:  for  it  has  been  strenuously  main- 
tone,  by  which  one  asgravation,  or  striking  tained  by  one  party,  that  the  episcopal  order  is 
arcumstance,  is  added  in  the  due  gradation  to  essential  to  the  constitution  of  the  church ;  and 
umther.  by  others,  that  it  is  a  pernicious  encroachment 

EPIPLOCELE.  (epiploceU,  iriirxoKiiXii ;  oh  the  rights  of  men,  for  which  there  is  no  au- 
From  t«wXoo»,  ihe  omentum,  and  jcijXii,  a  tu-     thority  in  Scripture. 

OMnir.)  An  omental  hernia.  A  rupture  pro-  EPISCOPAL,  something  that  belongs  to  a 
luced  by  the  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  bishop.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek 
Mnentum.    See  Hernia.  tn^Mwrof,  overseer,  derived  from  •no-xow-w,  in- 

EPIPLOIC  APPENDAGES.  See  Ap-  fpicio,  1  inspect,  or  overlook.  Episcopal  go- 
PBVDicuLA  EPiPLoic/B.  vcrnmcnt  is  the  government  of  a  diocese, 

EPIPLOITIS.  iepipioiiis,  tvntkotlif-  from  wherein  one  single  person,  legally  consecrated, 
fwtmX^vp,  the  omentum.)  An  inflammation  of  presides  over  the  clergy  of  a  whole  district,  in 
lite  process  of  the  peritoneum,  that  forms  the  quality  of  head,  orsuperintendentthereof;  con- 
Bpiploon  or  omentum.  See  Peritonitis.  terring  orders,  and  exercising  a  sort  of  jurisdic- 

EPIPLOOMPHALON,  in  medicine,  an    tion. 
bemia  umbilical  is,  proceeding  from  the  omen-        EPISCOPALIANS,  in  church  history,  an 
turn  falling  into  the  region  otthe  umbilicus  or    appellation  given  to  those  who  prefer  the  epis- 
Dftvet.  coi)nl  government  and  discipline  to  all  others. 

EPIPLOON,  {epiploon,  f]riT\oo>;  from«iri-  The  episcopalians,  in  the  modem  accepta- 
vA«w,  to  sail  over,  because  it  is  mostly  found  tion  of  the  term,  belong  more  especially  to  the 
floating,  as  it  were,  upon  the  intestines.)  See  church  of  England,  and  derive  this  title  from 
Ombntcm.  rpiscopus,  the  JLatin  word  for  bishop;  or  if  it 

EPIRUS,  a  country  situate  between  Mace-  l>c  referred  to  its  Greek  origin  from  ixoirf(»,  to 
donia,  Achaia,  and  tne  Ionian  sea.  It  was  look,  t^-o  over,  implying  the  care  and  diligence 
formerly  governed  by  kings,  of  whom  Neopto-  with  which  bishops  are  expected  to  preside 
iemus,  son  of  Achiiles,  was  one  of  the  nrst.  over  those  committed  to  their  guidance  and  di- 
ItwasaAerwards  joined  to  the  empire  of  Mace-  rection.  Tliey  insist  on  the  divine  origin  of 
donia,  and  at  last  became  a  part  of  the  Roman  their  bisho|)S,  and  other  church  oflicers,  and 
dominions.     It  is  now  called  Larta.  on  the  alliance  between  church  and  state.  Re- 

This  country,  according  to  Josephus,  was  spcctinj?  these  subjects,  however,  Warburton 
first  peopled  by  Donanim,  the  son  of  Javan  and  Hoadlcy,  togetner  with  others  of  the  learn- 
and  grandson  of  Japhet.  The  people  were  ed  amongst  them,  have  different  o])inions,  as 
Tcry  warlike:  but  they  continued  in  their  they  also  have  on  their  thirty-nine  articles; 
•sra^  state  long  after  their  neighbours  were  which  were  established  in  the  reign  of  (jueeii 
civilized;  whence  the  islanders  used  to  threaten  Elizabeth.  These  arc  to  be  found  in  most 
their  offenders  with  tmnspertation  to  Epirus.  Common  Prayer-Books ;  and  the  episcopal 
Tlieir  horses  were  in  great  request  among  the  church  in  America  has  reduced  their  number 
mncients,  as  well  as  the  dogs  produced  in  one  to  twenty.  By  some  the  articles  are  made  to 
<»f  th«  divisions  called  Molossus;  and  hence  speak  the  langua^  of  Calvinism;  and  by  others 
tbese  doflB  were  called  by  the  Romans  Molossi.     tney  have  been  mterprettd  in  favour  of  A r- 

'EPISSCHESIS.  (ppwrA^if,  irio^io-i^;  from     minianism. 
f«i0^«wi  to  restrain.)     A  suppression  of  excre-        The  church  of  England  is  gmemed  by  the 
iions.     It  is  an  order  in  tne  cbss  locales  of    king,  who  is  the  supreme  head;  by  two  arch- 
Callen*s  nosology.  bishops,  and  by  twenty-four  bishops.    The 

EPISCIRA.  (EiTicxifa.)  In  antiquity,  a  benefices  of  the  bishops  were  converted  by 
ISnttTal  celebrated  at  Scira  in  Attica,  in  honour  William  theConqueror  mto temporal  baronies; 
of  Ceres  and  Pro<^rpine*  so  that  every  prelate  has  a  scat  and  vote  in  the 

EPlSCOPACY,that  form  of  church  govern-  house  of  peers.  Dr.  Benjamin  Iloadley,  how- 
fnent,  in  which  diocesan  bisho|)s  are  estab-  e\*er,  in  a  sermon  preached  from  this  text, 
.Kihed,  as  distinct  from  and  superior  to  priestsor  "  Af  y  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,**  Jnsisted 
presbyters.  It  has  been  much  controverted  that  the  crerp:y  had  no  pretensions  to  tcm|)ora) 
^rhether  the  distinction  be  of  divine  or  human  jurisdiction,  which  gave  rise  to  various  publi- 
tight;  whether  it  was  settled  in  the  apostolic  cartons,  termed  by  way  of  eminence  the  Ban- 
age  or  afterwards.  (See  Bishop.)  This  con-  gorian  controversy,  Hoadley  being  the  bishop 
tfftMrersy  commenced  soon  after  the  reformation ;    of  Bangor. 

and  has  been  agitated  with  great  warmth  be-  Since  the  death  of  the  intolerant  archbishop 
tween  the  Episco])alians  on  the  one  side,  and  Laud,  men  of  n)o<Ierate  f)rinciples  have  l)ccn 
^le  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Independents  raised  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  this  hath 
on  the  other.  Amonj^  the  Protestant  churches  tended  not  a  little  to  the  tranquillity  of  church 
abroad,  those  which  were  refornie<l  by  Luther  and  state.  The  established  cnurch  of  Ireland 
and  his  associates  are  in  eeneral  episcopal ;  is  the  same  as  the  church  of  England,  and  is 
whilst  such  as  follow  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  governed  by  four  archbishops,  and  eighteen  bi- 
Kave  for  the  most  part  thrown  off  the  order  of    snons. 

bishops  as  one  of  the  corruptions  of  popery.  I  n  The  episcopalians  of  the  English  established 
England,  however,  the  controversy  has  been  church  have  had,  and  still  have,  amongst  their 
eonsidered  as  of  greater  importance  than  on  the    clergy  a  great  number  of  very  leacv\«d  ^'cA  ^mv- 
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iwnt  lueu  i  lo  speak  (if  whom  in  terms  eon- 
■Ulcnlwilh  iheirspproprinle  merits  would  611 
■  »oIiime.  It  must  suHice  iTwe  barely  men- 
sem the  name)  of  a  few  of  the  mo!t  dtjtin- 
Biished,  such  as,  Allerhiirv,  Borrow,  Bcnlley, 
IflOkwall,  Biiehnitan,  Itull.  Butuct,  Butler, 
Chilllnsworth,  Clarke,  Cunainahnm,  Duu- 
heny,  Delany.  Fry,  Gasircl,  GilniTi.  Hall, 
Hamnioncj,  nervey,  Hoiidlcy,  Hooker,  Hors- 
!ey,  Hurd,  Law,  Lowlh,  Marsh,  Milncr, 
Middlelou.  Newion.  Overton,  Owen  of  Ful- 
bara,  Rilcy,  Parr,  Patrick,  PearROn,  Porleus, 
Frideaux,  Rahie,  Itcnnell,  T.  Kobin«on, 
Seeker,  Stillingfleel,  Stock,  South,  Jer.  Tay- 
lor, Tillolsoii,  Tomline,  Topindy,  Vmcenl, 
Wailis,  IValerland,  Warburtou.  Watson, 
WctU,  Whitby.  Wilkini,   Wniiighnm,  and 

EM'SCOPATE.  >.  (.ppHfopalui,  Lat.)  A 
blhhoprlck  ;    the  office  and  dignity  of  a  bi- 

ihop. 

EPISCOPIUS  CSimnn;.  a  learned  divine, 
born  ai  Amsterdam  in  Ifiea.  When  the  dis- 
putes broke  out  between  tiie  Cahinists  and 
Aniiininns,  he  joined  the  taller,  and  on  the 
dttth  of  Anninitis  bei-ame  their  leader.  In 
IfllS  he  was  chosen  divinity  piofcGwir  at  Ley- 
den,  Iiui  he  met  with  considerable  trouble  on 
account  of  bis  upinionii.  In  I(il5  he  was  at 
Psris,  which  gnic  his  enemies  an  opmrlunity 
of  reporlins  thai  he  had  lieen  cnncerunz  there 
the  ruinofuieprotesiaiiidiurchand  the  United 
Proviuces.  He  was  at  the  synod  of  Dort  as 
the  principal  nf  the  remoiistnjnl  party,  iivhere 
be  uebaved  with  great  s|iirii.  This  arbitrary 
Msembly  dcpiiBcd  Kpr-cniHiis  iitid  ilio  (iiIkt 
deputies  from  i'  ■  ;r  n.n.'  '.  li/l   I"mm  i  !■•■    ,  .■ml 

banished  liir:    '",.  ■,■'.-.      '  M     I'l    . 


separate  ineideiiT,  )'^'^^.     . 

Btrirtnf'^s,  all  the  p,itiii*'..ldr  infidtiH 

episodes. 

The  episode,  in  its  f-ri-..  .1.  ■.  - 
ihingrehenrscd  btlwicii  I  1 

nr  ancient  tmjecdv.   li  r   . 
audience.     KpiscH!c>  '■'  1  '  1 

tiutij  to  illii^taLe,ciiiklli  li,  .iii'i  ."I 


carry  it  10  its  proper  period.  Eptsods  la 
either  absolutely  necessary,  at  tcit  nqsatt. 
All  cpisotles  are  tacidcni*.  though  all  incite 
are  not  episodes  j  because  sonic  incideiiajat 
not  sdvcntitiousto  the  aciton,  but  make  Ufte 
very  form  and  se'[ie.<.of  it  Euun^iles  wUlte 
up  this  distinction:  the  tXano  in  the  faa 
JEneidof  Virgil,  driving  the  fleet  on  ibtoa 
of  Carthage,  is  an  incident,  not  an  rva^' 
because  the  hero  liimMrlf,  and  iheittiMeW) 
of  His  forces,  aie  concerned  in  it  i  and  toilat 
direct  and  not  acullaterai  pan  of  the  aas*- 
lion.  The adventtirrs  of  Nisiu  aiid  tayk 
in  the  ninth  H%neid,  arc  episodOiDol  ineidn^ 
i.  e.  not  direct  parts  of  the  luaiu  acticn.  Sa 

POBTRT. 

EPISO-mCAL.  Ketao'Dic.a.Knml^ 
iodr.")  Contained  in  an  episode  (IhWi^ 

LPISPASTICfl  (.«and".-.J  I. Dur- 
ing     2.  Blisletiog  I^Arbuthnot). 

KPISPASITCS.  Upi^aslUamtJi'tM^ 
KritraFritt;  from  iiriirKiua,  lo  draw  Kiplh»| 
Substances  which  increase  lh«  action  of  fc 
vessels  in  thoK  paria  of  tbe  surface  ol  theW 
lo  which  lliey  are  a|)plie(l,  in  such  a  huohm 
lo  produce  an  efflux  of  Huid*  there ;  at  (» 
tliaridcs,  fquillsg  boiling  ivalcr,  Afc.  Thi]* 
mostly  employed,  I.Tadin>iiii8h*>oIeiil|H^ 
3.  To  lake  on  the  cfiiects  of  uneoiunina  t^ 
biiily.  3.  To  remove  Uirpor.  4- TodiiMnt 
the  impetus  ofthe  blood  against  inTpait^ 
bidly  affected.  5.  To  diminisli  the  m>aibli^ 
crease  of  action  in  vessels  in  the  twighbtiHM 
of  those  lowhich  tlicy  are  amtlird.  ftTai- 
miiiish  the  quantity  of  circulating  fliii4.  I 
To  eiJcuLile  morbid  acciimulsiionsof  <crg» 

^l'l.S■^\^I^LI'NUb.(from«.anin>^ 
I  The  uvula,  from  tit  w^ 


I  lie  «iird  .(Ji-ilt.  Tllus^ve  sjy  lilt  iciitn.i** 
riiisii.-s  "filic  catdiiial  irOswi,  of  \  oititfciJ 
n<W-.w.  ..f  Hnw.-l.  t..f  P,,i--.   &c,   bill  ii«« 

"f""-  '"'!■■  ■'"'■ '-.  '  '  r.Mii'.-r  in  lilt  1!*** 

I   11  1. .  ,    .1  ,  ,      -   -  ■    ,1,  ilierpiilin.  w> 

■     -■    I    ■   .  -■    I  ■      .  -■-  J'.lm,  it.  fc'-it 
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able  of  St.  PauKs  Epistles  in  the  order  of  time,  with  tlie  places  where,  and  the  times  when 

they  were  written. 


Epistles. 

Places. 

A.D. 

hessaionians  1 
hessaloniansj 

Corinth 

52 

itians 

Corinth,  orEphesus 

r  Near  the  end  of 
\or  the  be^nning  of 
The  beginning  of 

5S 
63 

>rinthians 

Enhesus 
Macedonin 

56 

Imothy 

56 

18 

Macedonia,  or  near  it 

Before  the  end  of 

56 

^rinthians 

Macedonia 

About  October 

57 

lans 

Corinth 

About  February 

58 

esians 

Rome. 

About  April 
About  May 

61 

imothy 

llome 

61 

ippians 

Rome 

Before  the  end  of 

62 

issians 

Rome 

Before  the  end  of 

69 

lemon 

Rome 

Before  the  end  of 

62 

•rews 

Rome,  or  Italy 

In  the  spring  of 

63 

Places. 

A.D. 

Judaea 

6l  or  beginning  of           62 

Rome 

64 

Ephesus 

About                                 80 

Hphesus 
Unknown 

Between  80  and                po 

64  or  65 

P&tmos,  or  Ephesus 

95otg6 

'able  of  the  Seven  C*atholic  Epistles,  so  called,  because  they  were  written  to  Christiana  in 
rneral,  and  the  Revelation,  with  the  places  where,  and  the  times  when  they  were  writ. 

Epistles. 

Epistle  of  St.  James 
9  Epistles  of  St  Peter 
ohns  1st  KplMle 
?d  and  3d  Epistles 
Epistle  of  St.  Jude 
Revelation  of  St.  John 

See  Lardner*s  Credibility  of  tlie  Gospel  History,  vol.  xvi.  and  vol.  xvii« 

earned  writers  arc  not  absolutely  agreed  as 
le  dates  of  these  several  opi^lcs,  nor  the 
ss  whence  they  were  written.  It  would 
us  too  far  to  examine  and  prodace  the 
ms  authorities  and  arguments  that  have 
.  used  for  settling  these  particulars:  we  shall 
mention  that  Dr.  Doddridge  dates  the  1st 
tie  to  the  Corinthians  about  the  year  57 ; 
the  2d  Epistle  in  58  ^  those  to  the  Ephe- 
i,  Philipptans,  Colossians,  and  Philemon, 
3;  the  Ist  to  Timothy,  in  58  ord^^  the 

0  Timothy  in  66  or  67 ;  the  Epistle  to 
s,  between  St.  PauVs  first  and  second  im- 
•nment  at  Rome ;  the  Epistle  of  St.  James, 
)  or  61 ;  the  Ut  of  Peter  in  61  ;  the  2d,  in 
that  of  St.  Judo,  some  time  after  the  2d  of 
r,  according  to  Dr.  Mills,  in  the  year  gO. 
PISTLES  AND  GOSPELS,  in'ihe  litur- 
r  the  church  of  England,  are  select  por- 
( of  Scripture,  taken  out  of  the  writings  of 
evangelists  and  a|K)stIef ,  and  appointed  to 
sad,  m  the  communion-scn'ice,  on  Sun- 
and  holidays.     They  are  thought  to  liave 

1  selected  by  St.  Jcrom,  and  ^  him  put 
thelectionary. 
PrSTOLARY.  fl.  (from  rpistle.)  l.Rc- 

fto  lcttcT» ;  suitable  to  letters.     2.  Traiis- 
by  letters  {Addison). 
PI'STLER.  s.  (from  epistle,)    A  scribbler 
tters. 

PISTROPHE.  (Eiri«rr/:ofn.)  In  rhetoric,  a 
«  wherein  that  which  is  supposed  of  one 
z  is  strongly  afhnncd  of  another,  and  the 
Litton  of  the  same  word  occurs  at  the  end  of 
member  or  sentence. 


"  Since  coiYcord  was  lost,  frieiulship  was  lost, 
McWty  was  lost,  liberty  was  lost,  all  was  lost.'* 
Auct.  ad  Hereon,  lib.  iv.  cap.  13.     See  also  2 

EPISTROPHiEUS.  (•»«^Teo?«*«f;fromtir». 
rr^e^aw,  to  turn  round,  because  the  head  is 
turned  ufjon  it )  Epistrophaeus.  The  second 
cervical  vertebra.     Sec  Devtatus. 

EPISTYLE,  theGreek  term  for  architrave. 

EPITAPH.  (E»iT«?ic>|  from  airi, upon, and 
Tftf  Of,  sepulchre.)  A  monumental  inscription, 
in  honour  or  memory  of  a  person  defunct;  or 
an  inscription  engraven  or  cut  on  a  tomb,  to 
mark  the  time  of  a  person  s  decease,  his  name, 
family,  and  usually  some  eloge  of  his  victues 
or  good  qualitit*s. 

At  Sparta,  epitaphs  were  only  allowed  to 
peonle  who  died  in  battle.  Boxhomiiis  has 
maue  a  collection  of  epitaphs  not  very  ample, 
but  exceedingly  well  chosen.  Fa.  Lahbe  has 
likewise  given  a  collection  of  the  like  kind  in 
French,  intitled  Tresor  des  Epitaphes.  Cam- 
den, Weaver,  and  Toldervy,  nave  done  some- 
thing in  the  same  way  with  our  English  epi- 
tapiis. 

In  epitnph«,  the  -dead  person  is  sometimes 
introduced  by  way  of  pnisopofjcein,  speaking 
to  the  living;  of  which  ue  have  a  fine  instance, 
worthy  the  Augustan  age,  the  dead  wife  tlius 
bespeaking  her  suniving  husband  : 

Immatura  jierl :  sed  tii,  felicior,  annos 
Vive  tuos,  conjux  optime,  vive  meos. 

The  French  have  a  proverb, "  Menteur  com- 
mc  une  epitaphe^**  He  lies  like  an  cpitap^  - 
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(Don 


»)in5on  and  othera  havr  crilicised  some 
«l  epitaphs :  but  wc  have  no  room 
remarks.  Our  readers  will  finil  a 
pecimen  b;  Thomsnu  under  ihe 
•tiAti  -.  we  here  add  one  by  Cowlej. 
I  the  great : — False  marble,  tell  me 

>.ng  but  poor  and  sordid  duat  lies  here. 
'  Alexander : 
liic  tumuloa,  cui  non  aiilTicerei  orbis. 
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S.  To  diminish ;  loCTuuil  (.iJ^ 


laaj 


II  Newi 


lalen 


antur  Tempo!,  Namra,  Calum  ; 
Murtalem  hoc  marmor 
Fatetur. 
EPITA3IS,  in  antienl  poclrj',  ihe  second 
pet  or  division  of  adrainaiic  poem,  in  which 
the  plot  entered  upon  in  the  first  part,  or  pro- 
Uais,  was  carried  on, 

EPITHALAMIUM.  (E.r,e.\,^,« ;  formed 
of  ixi  and ^i^'.ua;,  bride-chamber.)  In  poetrvi 
a  nuplial  song,  or  a  compmition,  usually  m 
verse,  on  occasion  of »  marriage  between  two 
persons  of  eminence. 

The  topics  it  chiefly  insists  on  arc  the  praises 
of  matrimony,  and  ofthe  married  couple,  with 


HELIUM.  ((jM/WiuM  )  The  cuticle 

on  the  red  part  ofthe  lips;  the  cuticle  reflected 
upon  the  internal  parts,  la  tlic  mouih,  rectum, 
&c. 

EPITHEMA.  {rpilhrma,  .»i»,>.« ;  from 
itl,  ujKin,  ;iiid  Ti'yn,  ui  applv.)  A  liiiinn,  fo- 
menlation,  or  other  exiernal  application  of 

El'lTHET.  >.  (.ir-iiTi,,)  An  adjective  de- 
notinc  any  iiuiiliiv  good  or  bail  (AVi/i). 

lU'lTHVMLWf  {cpillmmu,a.  .t,Vv  i 
from  •»',  upon,  and  'mov,  ibc  htib  thyme.) 
CUiitcuW.  Dodder  of  ihymo.  A  parasitic 
plant,  possessing  u  strong  disagreeable  smell, 
and  a  pungent  uistevfry  diiMbk  in  the  mouth. 
Two  kinds  ^rc  rccomuiended  in  meLuicholia, 
3S  C'lthanict,  &c-  Cuicnt.i  epilhymum  ;  fnliis 
sessilibus.quinquifidis,  brarli'tsohvullali'C  and 
ciiscuta  eurOpxa;  floribus  scssillbus  of  Lin- 
n6.s.     SeeCuscuTA. 

EPITOME.  I.  (,\-'-"t"-)  AbridgL-moui ;  ab- 
breviature i  compendious  abslracl  (  Wullor,.) 

To  EPITOMISE,  r.  0.  (fron«  i-pito>tr.)  1. 
Ito  abstract;  to  contract  inio  a  lurruw  space 


EPITOMISER.  Epi'tomist.  i.  (in* 
rpUmnue.)   An  abridgcr ;   an  absmcter. 

EPITRITES.  (he  tuusical  ratio  of  3  to  i, 

EPlTROPUS.akindofjud^otarfailrttK, 
Hmons  the  Greek  Christians  iuk1c(  the  doa>- 
nion  ofthe  Turks. 

EPOBOLIA,  in  antiquity,  a  fine  ludnDU 
those  thatcoultl  not  prove  the  inilictmtutan 
had  broueht against  their  adrenann. 

EPOClI,  or  Epocua,  in  chrntwlai;.  i 
term  or  fineil  point  of  time,  from  wbcnee  ik 
succeeding  years  are  numbered  or  mfciwri. 
Different  nations  make  ust  of  diSereot  e^odit 
The  Christians  chieSy  tiae  tbe  enodi  of  4< 
nativity  or  incarnation  of  Jesus  Chriit  -,  ibt 
Mahometans,  that  of  the  Htfpn  -,  the  Jm 
that  of  tlie  creation  of  the  M-oild,  or  thu  of 
the  deluge;  the  ancient  Greeks,  thai  of  t^ 
Olympiads;  theltomans,  that  of  the  buikiu 
of  their  city;  the  ancient  IVrsians  and  Asnr^ 
ans,  that  of  Nabonassar,  &c.  The  doeiftiir 
and  last:  of  epochs  is  of  very  great  extent  d 
chronology.  To  reduce  the  years  of  ooe<[u<k 
to  those  otanolhcr,  i.  e.  to  6nd  what  nwol 
one  corresponds  to  a  given  year  of  anotbo,  i 
period  of  vears  has  been  iDvented.  whicll.caa- 
mencing  Wore  all  the  known  epochs,  is,  nil 
were,  a  common  recepuicle  of  tbuD  all,ealW 
the  Julian  period.  To  this  period  all  tk 
epochs  are  reduced  J  i.e.  the  year  of  this  fowd 
when  each  epoch  commences  is  dclenniii^ 
So  Utat,  adding  the  given  year  of  one  epodi  ■ 
the  year  of  the  i>eriod  correspondias  with  a 
rise,  and  from  tde  sum  subtracting  the  yeo  d 
the  same  period  corresponding  to  the  oibci 
epoch,  tile  remainder  is  the  year  of  thalolha 

Epdi  H  OK  ChtmsT,  i:)  the  common  ffotji 
throiigbuul  Europe,  commencing  at  the  nif- 
poied  lime  of  our  Saviour's  nativity,  liecembii 
i!5;  or  rather,  according  tu  the  usual  accuu::). 
froiii  his  circiiuicision,  or  the  1st  of  Jjnuir,. 
■Jllc  author  of  lhlsc|ioch  was  ah  abbotof  Hw.r. 
one  Dionvsius  E.'vinuus,  a  Scythian,  about  itr 
yeari07  orSC'7.  Ijionysius  bcg;in  his  aeeouL: 
iVom  the  cnnieption  or  incarnation,  lauu!'. 
called  iheAnnuncialioii, or  Ijidj  D.iy;  ^h'c< 
nicihod  obtained  in  the  domimuns'of  Grc; 
Hriuiin  till  the  year  17^2.  before  which  iir..t 
the  Dionvsiau  was  the  same  as  the  Eiig!>:i 
c|)0cli :  but  in  that  year  the  Gregorian  ealeac; 
having  been  admitted  by  act  of  |iar)iaii»r:t. 
the\  noiv  reckon  from  the  tirst  of  Januirv.  a 
in  the  other  parts  ofEurope,  except  in  ihtccmn 
of  Home,  where  the  epoch  of  the  incarwi''". 
still  obtains  for  the  date  of  their  bulls. 


E  P  P  EPS 

A  Table  of  ike  Yeart  qfihe  wM»i  remarkable  Epochs  or  Erd$  and  Etenh. 


N .  B.  The  jMn  bofor*  Cbrut  w«  Umm  bcfort  tiM  rcpsted  jtw  of  hi*  birth» 
and  not  rackoned  bKk  Crom  tlM  ftnt  jrav  of  hU  age,  m  it  genflrmlly  done 
in  racb  tables. 


Th«  Cmtton  of  the  WorkI 

The  Deluge,  or  Nodi's  Bood 

Assyrian  monarchy  founded  by  Nimiod 

The  birth  of  AbnAain. •••• 

Kiogdom  ol  Athens  founded  by  Ceeiopa ...... 

Entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan  ....... 

The  destruction  of  Troy 

Solomon's  temple  founded • 

Tlie  Afgonautic  expcditioa •  • 

Lijcn^gus  formed  his  lam  ^ 

Arbaces,  first  king  of  the  Medea 

Olympiads  of  the  Greeks  began  .» 

Rome  built,  or  Roman  Era 

£ra  of  Nabonassar 

First  fiabylunish  captivity,  by  NebuchadnezEar 

The  2d  ditto,  and  birth  ol  Cyras 

Solomon's  temple  destroyed  . 
Cyras  began  to  reign  in  J3ab' 


Julian 
insnoo. 


Year  of   Y«»» 

tb«       before 
{World.    Cbrist. 


ylon 


Peloponnesian  war  oegan 

Alexander  the  Great  died 

Captivity  of  100,000  Jews  by  Ptolemy. 

Archimedes  killed  at  Svracnsc 

Julius  Caesar  inraded  Britain 

He  corrected  the  calendar 

The  true  year  of  Christ's  birth 


I 


The  Christian  Era  begins  here. 

nonysian  or  nilgar  era  of  Christ's  birth ••.. , 

Christ  craciiied,  rriday  April  Od 

Jerusalem  destroyed 

Adrian's  wall  built  in  Britain 

Dioclesian  Epoch,  or  that  of  Martyrs 

The  council  of  Nice * 

Constantine  the  Great  died 

The  Sascons  invited  into  Britain 

Hegira,  or  flicht  of  Mohammed 

Death  of  Mohammed • 

The  Persian  Yesdegird 

Sun,  Moon,  and  Planets,  l^pHf  i  ,  },  {yinA,  seen  froiB  the  eanh 

Art  of  jprinting  discovered 

The  retormation  begun  by  Martin  Luther 

The  Calendar  corrected  L^  pope  Gregory    

(Xifte  Cromwell  died 

Sir  Inac  Newton  born,  Dec.  23 

Made  nresident  of  the  Royal  Society 

Died,  March  20th 

New  Planet  discorered  by  Herschel • 


706 
2362 
2597 
2714 
9157 
8262 
9529 
3701 
3776 
3829 
3838 
3938 
3961 
3967 
4107 
4114 
4125 

4177 
4982 
4390 
4393 
4  506 
4659 
4667 
4709 


4713 
4746 
47(^3 
4833 
4997 
5038 
5050 
5158 
5335 
5343 
5J44 

5899 
6153 
6230 
6295 
6471 
6355 
6416 
6440 
6494 


0 
1656 
1831 
2008 
2451 
2556 
2823 
2995 
3070 
3103 
3132 
3232 
3255 
3261 
3401 
3408 
3419 
3471 
3576 
3684 
3667 
3800 
3953 
3961 
4003 


4007 
4040 

4077 

4127 

4291 

4332 

4344 

4452 

4629 

4637 

4638 

5193 
5447 
5524 
5589 
5665 
5649 
5710 
5734 
5788 


4007 
2351 
2176 

1999 
1556 
1451 
1184 
1012 

937 
884 

875 
775 
752 
746 
606 

599 
588 

536 

431 

323 

320 

207 

54 

46 

4 

Tsars 

since 
CbriK. 

O 
83 
70 
120 
384 
325 
337 
445 
622 

6ao 

631 

1186 
1440 

1517 
1582 
1658 
1642 
1703 
1727 
1731 


£PCyDE.  s.  (trttioc)  The  stanza  following 
llie  iUoplie  and  antistrophe. 

EPOUYNE  (from  in,  and  o^ihpain.) 
Producing  or  sufiering  much  pain.  The  op- 
poshe  to  anodyne. 

KPOPOEiA,  in  poeti^,  the  history,  action, 
or  fable,  which  makes  the  subject  of  an  epic 
poena.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
«jrof y  carmen,  verse ;  and  wutw,  Jacio,  I  make. 
In  the  common  use  of  the  word»  however, 
^epmia  is  the  same  with  epos,  or  epic  poem» 
itself.    See  the  article  Epic  poem. 

EPPING,  a  town  in  Essex,  with  a  market 
on  Fridays.  The  butter  made  in  this  neieh- 
(KMirhoocf,  and  called  Epping  butter,  is  highly 
esteemed  io  London,   Epping  b  seated  at  tbe 


N.  end  of  a  forest  of  the  same  name.  LaL  6 1 . 
46  N.    Lon.  0  9  E. 

EPROUVETTE.  See  Powder-provbr, 
and  Hutton's  Tracts^  vol.  iii. 

EPSOM,  a  town  in  Surrey,  with  a  daily 
market.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters 
and  salts.     Lat.  61.  86  N.  Lon.  0.  15  W. 

Epsom  SALTS.  See  Mdiiia,  and  Mura- 
BiLE,  for  its  mineral  arrangement,  and  Mao- 
KBSiA  viTRiOLATA  for  lU  medical  proper- 
ties. 

Epsom  water.  Jqua  Epsomensis.    This 
water  evaporated  to  dmiess  leaves  a  residuum, 
the  quantity  of  which  nas  been  estimated  from 
an  ounce  and  a  half  in  the  nlUiCL  \s^  ^n«. 
drachmt  and  ona  ksu^    0\  ^^  ^&^a^ 


K  Q  U 

sidutiLn,  by  far  the  ^aler  part,  about  fuur  or 
dye  sixths,  is  siilphar  of  magnesia  mixed  tvilh 
m  very  few  muriaU,  such  as  ihal  of  lime,  and 
probably  of  magnMia.whidi  render  ii  very  de- 
lieuescenl,  and  increase  the  bitlemcss  of  taste, 
lUl  putifvcd  hyr^teateticrystallizaliuns-  There 
is  nothing  sulphnreoiu  or  nictalltc  ever  found 
in  this  sjiring.  The  diseases  in  which  it  is 
oyea  ate  similar  to  tboic  referred  loScdUlz 
!  are  many  other  simiilc  saline 
spKii^  which  aptree  with  that  of  L(isom,  in 
contsiiiirie  a  notable  portion  of  some  purging 
salt.  This  for  the  most  part  is  either  Epaom 
or  Glauber's  salt,  or  often  a  mixture  of  both, 
u  at  Acton,  Kilbiirnc,  Bngnij^e  wcUh,  Dog 
and  Duck,  St.  George's  Fields)  &c- 

EPOLARES,inaiitiquity,an  epithet  given 
to  dtOM  who  were  admitted  to  tlic  sacred  cpulx 
nr  cetcriaitimeDts,  it  being  unlawful  for  nny 
to  l>e  priacnt  al  them  who  were  not  pure  and 

EPILATION.  I.  (epulatio.  Uiin,)  Ban- 
t|«et J  feast  {Brown). 

EPU'LIS-tiyu/w,  .™)i,f,  from  ,r.  mv\  mha, 
the  gums.]   An  excrescence  growing  from  llie 

EPUIX),  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  a  mini- 
ster of  sacri^ec  among  the  Roman;. 

EPU1X)TICS.  leputotica  racdicamrn/a, 
miXn-ijiii  from  fuu^sAi,  to  cicatrize.]  A  teriQ 
gif  en  by  surgeons  to  titose  applications  which 
promote  the  formation  of  skiu. 

EPULUM,  in  antiquity,  a  holv  banquet 
prepared  fbrthegodtiinlimeBofpublicdaiigcr. 
The  word  is  also  used  lo  denote  any  solemn 
fea!t.a!'p«/ryw/;-,-n,V,:iriiLKTjK-ni,ti,,;n.ufiit. 

EQUAnri.Vr\-.  ■.  ,'-r..f,,,,,.  ;'■■,.  i:,|ua. 

Iitvtaits.'li',  ■  .    !.■ 


E  Q  H 

much  used,  though  not  generally  utvVnuu. 
All  men  are  iinon  an  equality  wnh  r^jiH  a 
their  tighls.  1  heir  rieht  to  ha*<  their  fomm 
and  their  property  (wFtether  it  be  lenarnat 
protected  by  the  govern  men  i  underwtiicbikT 
live,  cannot  be  disputed.  Neither  cute 
right  to  do  any  thins  ihai  is  rrai  injotini  • 
another,  whicli  is  the  only  true  ddininOBi 
liber^,  be  called  in  question,  lei  the  putjO' 
etcisingilbeeyersopooT.  But  itiiadiD^oM 
error  to  Biinpose,  that  sn  equality  of  ptufions 
meant  by  the  term  )  for  that  is  to  suppott.vk 
is  not  the  fact,  that  alt  men  ore  e^uil  inflvil 
and  in  talents. 

EatJALiTr,  in  algebra,  the  relation  ««■■ 
parison  between  twoquantities.  tlut  vtiiA 
or  eiiectually  equal.  This  eifuality  isgnnA 
denoted  hy  the  sign  = ,  ivhifh  mm  intn^H 
by  Robert  Recorde,  vt-hu  assigns  this  i 
"And  toatoide  the  tediouse  it-ptMiiion  of  ikx 
woonlcs:  is  cqualle  to  :  I  wilt  »etie,  mI^ 
often  in  woorke  use.  a  pairc  of  parallel,  r 
gemowelincsofone  lengihc.thui:  =,' 
noe  S  thynges  can  be  mnare  coualle. " 

E'QUALLY.  «J.  (from  fj<i.,»;.j  i.Uk 
same  degree  with  another  {Itoefrti.  3.&» 
ly;  equably  i  unlfoimly  {Leeit).  i.Am^ 
lially  {Shakipeore). 

EQUALNIuSS.j.  Equality  iSkak^m. 
>:QUA'NGULAR  a.  (from  (ry«a>iU» 
gu/ua,  Latin.)  Consisting  of  right  andn. 

E9UANlMITy,in«thi«,fenote«iw» 
uiiilbrm  temper  of  niind,  amulM  all  tliew>- 
ties  and  revolutions  of  time  and  cbajtce.  "Ok 
virtue,  togetherwith  prudence,  forms  the*- 
racter  which  Horace  pves  of  Arinippoi^ 
OmnisAnElippumdeciiii  color  etsutMcitii 
All  parts  and  forlunM  he  alike  became. 


1  11- 

Ki[vi.iiiiiiiil\  ]■■  ihf  ijiiim-diale  n-'oh'if  rj;- 
n'i'"'"ir,,     ;.;   ■■  r  ,h.,.,  a  pi«.f  urrt  Cr 

"  "E'UUa'I..  n.  i>7r,u/;j.  Latin.'    1 
•^ilhrr  in  l.iilk.  or  :inv  ipialitv  ih.M  \v 

"l  ike  an. 

draTiiii. .:.;.■■:  .         ■      ',     i  li.irigeof  hiici!m.r- 
bf.-n.v   ,■     ;■                      ■■    ..rU,v..fhim<'.r.ts 
!■■   i;                                    ■■■•,i'iilT.iiotcki«« 

(;l/u(Y/./'iM..      8    B".'iri^  iii«>u  Ihi ■^ 

[UL'''lerii'is 

ii.ii.                                           ,1,   ,vhifh    hi-now 
prtf.r.i;.'           '.:    -     ■         ■  vcL-lk'tii  tomiiaci! 
at;*-'!-   !■    ■■                            '.   ...„f|ire:l>tall.. 
.MacM:,  .,.■..                 ..ilL^-^fojinmofk, 

E'uDAr..  *.    fniiii  i!ic  iuljectim. 

1.  One. 

nil  jnfi'irnr  f.r  sii peril ir  in  uuolhcr- 

a.  tliii;  of 

tlii-).MniPiitri6.(('o/i»««;. 

7V,E'QUA.,<.o.    frcmthenoii 
m^kv  tiiw  diln;^  -ir  mTsini  etiiial  in  a 
Tnrivu.  lhes.nM,AL.rr«ill.aiiut! 

.,     ,.T. 

Alexaiidit,  1h.i  M.|„.'fi,.r  il^^h, nVin  ViS 
-ru'iiiie^  and  hiimanilv  of  his  itn.,«f;  k. 
rherrfi>n.'.  ^^^-  aliv.ivs  -Te.it.  whcfrai  Aia* 

nlhiT.  L'. 

■r|HTSt,!1. 

diTiiriniaelcd*>r>-b.iH-l\. 

3, 'I'll   tjf   i'til'.l    1^1   \SI,tiUp,iirr,. 

4-  1.1  le- 

i'^iL'A'NlMOfS,  ...mjwuiiiiinj.Uic 

foni|jiii"'  t"ll'.  <  l>  ir/ni 

Kvi'M;    nut  dejected  ;   m.t  .  ]4i«l. 

nsr<i     l};-:„  .           ■     -■          "  "1 

EQii.vr.ii',   .   1:..  ,  ....■■ 

,/.■   I.Tn 
1  1'>:   n,,t 

LtJiANr,in;i=i,„n.m.v.adrderr««* 

1     iMir-s 

ilulvreiil ;    for  rr^'liLuills  .iiid  :i,ljii,ittt;  CWW 

wilh%;n.k i 

fjtrnrn.     :■     l 

■'  'i'.: 

im\n)i,  ihc  cqiiidliv  of  nv<i  qiianiiii.->.  tihoio 

5!;,,,^ '■"■"■    ■'';;■"'""-• 

,.Ml.,l,iy 

!.iuiplenrenni|«iundi  it  is,-if.rr«cdbtfJw« 
ili«  liyi   =  iiriiHtrn  ilirtn;    tliui  94-»*:,  i'-* 

iutALiTV,  iLi  a  imViiii;«\  sense 

\i  a  Vwm 

=  >.  "ViXi^B  \\w   op»w.\\iB,   (jon,^»rtW   n  «.,• 

EQUATION. 


ar,  the  equation  U  identical ;  as  4=4,  and 
omctimes  the  quantities  are  brought  all 
side,  (by  trau!»po»ition),  and  made  equal 
notliiii):,  on  the  ol her,  as  4  +  3— 7«0, 
-7i  =  0   &r. 

o^'  au  equation,  arc  the  several  parts  or 
s  of  vklilch  it  \%  composed, 
loiis  are  either  simple  or  nffecled.  A 
i|U4tiun  i^  that  which  has  only  one  power 
I  known  quantity,  whether  high  or  low,  as 
■.  4a*  =  lof.  6cc  An  allccted  or  adfected 
cotrtaiu!!  two  or  more  different  powers  of 
lown  quantity:  as  *'  + 2flX=«fr%  ar*  — 40:* 

ions,  containing  only  one  unknown  quan- 

it.H  |>owcr»,  arc  divided  into  orders,  ac- 
to  I  he  highest  power  of  the  unknown 
ti>  Ik*  found  in  any  of  its  terms. 

'  hisiljt  St  power  of  the  unknown  quantity 

:rm  l)c  the 


St, 


\, 


^    *  *»^       I  Quadratic, 
fFAiU'iiH>n<  Cubic, 

ih,&cj    •**'*""*^^    luiquadratic,  ^c. 

*oot  of  an  Equation,  in  the  value  of  the  un- 
:-licr<*rq;iHntiiy  contained  in  it.  And  this 
fing  !>ul>stitutc(l  in  the  terms  of  the  equa- 
cad  of  that  letter  or  quantity,  will  cause 
les  to  vanish,  or  will  make  the  one  side 
equal  to  the  other.  According  to  the 
[^s  adopted  by  nearly  all  aigehraists  shice 
!  of  Harriot,  every  equation  is  said  to  have 
r  roots  OS  it  lias  dimensions,  or  as  it  con- 
its  in  the  index  of  the  highest  power,  when 
ers  are  all  reduced  to  integral  exponents, 
limple  equal  ion  of  the  1st  power,  has  only 
:;  but  the  quadratic  has  *2,  tlie cubic  3,  the 

rttic  4,  ike. 

lelutian  bitueen  the  Roots  of  hAfuatioM,  and 

ficieut*  nf  their  Termi.     Kvery   equation, 

le  terms  ar^  ranged  in  order  according  to 

;r  of  ihc  powers*,  the  greater  iH'.lorclhe  less ; 

t  term  or  highe>t  power  Ireed  fnmi  its  co- 

,   by  dividing  all  the  terms  by  it,  and  all 

to  one  hide,   and  made  equal  to  nothing 

>thcr  side,  will  Hpjnrar  in  this  form. 

n-I     ,    u-«        n-3  ^ 

■ax         +/•!  -^<i         .  • .  •  =";     ^ 

tie  relatitius  between  the  roots  and  co<'iri- 

ire  AS  follow : 

I'he  coefficient  a  of  the  2d  term,  is  equal 

um  of  all  tlie  roots. 

Hie  coeflicient  /'  of  the  3d  term,  is  equal  to 

I  of  all  the  products  of  the  roots  thut  can 

le  by  multiplying  every  two  of  them  to- 

In  like  manner, 
fhe  coi  llicients  c,  (/,  c,  &c.  of  the  following 
are  re^pt  ctively  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
Is  of  the  n>ots  made  by  multiplying  every 
)gether,  or  every  four  together,  or  every 
ether,  &cc.  the  ^igns  of  all  the  roots  being 
i.  All  which  will  ap|)ear  in  the  geuera- 
^uations. 

The  roots  of  equations  are  positive  or  nc« 
and  real  or  imai:inary.  Thus,  the  two 
f  the  equation  a'— 4i'=  — 3,  are  1  and  3, 
1  both  positive;  but  the  roots  of  the  equa- 
-4jc'--  1 1  j  =r  —  :K),are  '2, 5,  &  —  3,  w  hit  h  arc 
o  posiiiive  and  one  negative;  and  ilie  roots 
equation  x'  +  Qx^lO,    are  1  and  — i-j-j 

',  one  real  and  two  imaginary.     These  ima- 
rootB  always  enter  equations  by  pairs. 
Bveiy  equation  has  as  many  roots  of  the  form 
^l^,M»it  has  dimcusions.    The  tint  utis- 


frtctory  proof  of  this  pfopodtkm  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  is  given  by  Mr.  Wood,  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for 
1798:  or  New  Abrigeroent,  vol.  xviii.  p.  341. 

Heduction  rf  Equations,  is  the  tran»forming  or 
changing  them  to  their  simplest  and  most  com- 
modious form,  to  prepare  them  for  finning  or  ex- 
tracting their  roots.  The  must  convenient  form 
is,  that  the  terms  be  ranged  according  to  the 
powers  nt'  the  unknown  letter,  t  he  highest  power 
tbremost  next  the  left  hand,  and  that  term  to 
have  only  -h  1  for  its  coefficient:  alMj  ail  the 
terms  containing  the  unknown  letter  to  be  on  one 
side  of  the  equation,  and  the  absolute  kiMwu  term 
onlv  on  the  other  side. 

Equaiion  (Recurring).  See  Alcf.br  A,  sect.VII. 

Tojind  tffe  Roots  of  hquations,  various  rules  are 
given,  according  to  the  natore  of  the  equation. 
Thus  for  a  simple  equation,  having  reduced  it,  by 
bringing  the  unknown  terms  to  one  side,  and  the 
known  ones  to  the  other,  freeing  the  former  from 
radicals  and  tractions,  by  their  counter  0{>eration!*, 
and  lastly,  dividing  by  the  coefficients  ot  the  un- 
known quantity,  the  value  of  it  is  then  found. 

For  the  roots  of  quadratics,  and  equations  of 
higher  dimensions,  see  Aloebr  A, scct.\  11.  BiwI'a- 
DRATiry  Cubic,  Quadrahc:  consult  likewise 
the  articles  ArpRoxiMATiof,  Consirvctiok, 
DEPRBttiON,  Divisors,  Expaoient,  ExrERxi- 
NATioy,   Irrkdvciblx   CA8I,    LiMiTS,  Teans- 

rOKXATlOII,  Uc, 

Equation  (Exponential).   See  Exponxntiai.. 

Equation  (Transcendental).  See  Transcen- 
dental. 

Equation  op  Payments,  in  arithmetic,  is  the 
method  of  finding  a  time  on  which  to  pay  at  once 
several  debts  due  at  different  times,  so  that  no  lo5« 
shall  be  sustained  by  either  party.     1  he  rule  com- 
monly given  is,  to  multiply  each  payment  by  the 
time  at  which  it   is  due;  mid  divute  ibe  sum  ot' 
the  products  by  the  sum  of  the  payments,  for  the 
time  required.     But  this  rule  is  not  accurate,  as 
was  ftr»i   blu:wn,    we   believe,   by   Mr.  .Malcolm, 
who  gave  a  true  rule  for  two  paymeuis  at  simple 
interest.     When  three  or  more  payments  are  to 
be  equated  for,  it  would  not  be  easy,  if  possible, 
to  give  general  rules  or  theorems,  on  account  of 
tlie  variatimi  of  the  debts  and  times,  and  the  difli- 
cultj  ot  fimiing  between  which  of  the  payment^ 
the  equated  time  would  fall.     Malcolm's  rule  lor 
two  (Niyments  is  well  stated  at  p.  140  of  Mr.  Bou- 
nycaslle's  Arithmelir. 

Equation,  in  astronomy,  is  genor-aily  equiva- 
lent to  correction:  an  equation  is  that  which  is 
applied  to  the  mean  {Ki^ition,  or  time,  of  a  bod\, 
to  obtain  its  true  position,  or  time.  In  this  sen.M* 
astronomers  speak  of  the  annual  equation  of  tlu 
sun  and  lurwn,  aud  the  equation  of  the  moon  s 
mean  ii#otion. 

ICquation  to  coRnESPONOiNG  altitudes,  i> 
a  correction  which  must  be  applied  t<i  the  appa- 
rent time  of  noon,  (found  by  means  of  the  in- 
terval of  time  elapsed  between  the  instants  when 
the  sun  had  equal  altitudes,  both  betore  and  after 
noon,)  ill  order  to  ascertain  the  true  time.  Tables 
of  c()nations  to  corresponding  altitudes,  by  the 
late  i\lr.  Wales,  are  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac 
for  1773 ;  also,  in  his  Tract  on  finding  the  Longi- 
tude by  Timekeepers.  For  Dr.  Rittenhousc's  inge- 
nious method  of  tiniling  the  equation  independent 
of  tables,  seethe  article  Altitude  instrument. 
Equation  op  the  centre,  called  also  Prott/ut- 
phf resit  and  Total  ProtthafKcraks^Vk  ^^M(  ^>5K«^tme^ 
between  the  true  uid  nuewa  ^VaRit  o^  %  ^^waffX^  « 
the  an^lc  made  b^  x\\^  Vvac*  ol  xix^  Xrafc  «a.^ 
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equations   for   tvery    liuiidmlth  pan    of   bmi, 
which  he  supposes  etiiial  u>  tbr  gmien  ata»i- 
city,    or  nben  Ihe   distance   of  the  tivi  ind  Ik 
transverse  aiii  btcoroe  iiiiiiute. 
of  hia  (able  also   gUca   us  (he 
dialance  ufthe  |ilanel  from  the  ana  Hhert  itinfi*. 
tion  is  ^ealesl.     B^   the    bdp  of   ihn  tute,  a; 
eicenlricily  being  given,  we  niaj  lind  ifar  ^m 
corrcspanding    equaliun     by    imerpolanua. 
the  prindpafute  of  Ihe  tabic  ii  to  dercraint 
ucentricily  vhen  the  grentest  eqnUion  is  lam 
and  without  this  help,   Mr.  Euler  thioki  tkcfr» 
blnn  cannot  be  resolved. 

EODITIOH  OF  TIKE,  in  HstronoiDj,  doNRlllt 
differeDce  between  mean  and  sppaml  line.  ■ 
the  reduclioa  of  the  apparent  sineqaal  6b(.  « 
motion  of  tbe  aun  or  ■  pluiel,  lo  rqaaUe  ml 
mean  time,  or  motion. 

If  the  ( 
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ttothing,  or  nearly  to ;  it  is  at  the  greftteit  ftboat  trical  description  of  the  circle*  ibat  tliia  cur?e 

NoTcinber  1st,  wlien  it  is  16'  iV.  caunot  extend  beyond  the  point  T):  for,  fhat  the 

Tablet  of  the  equation  of  tinie,  an  oompated  by  point  P  may  be  beyond  D  it  is  requishc  that  x  be 

I>r.  Maskelyne's  rule  for  the  noon  of  each  day,  greater  than   AD,  or  than  r  -,  in   which  case  y 

are  given  in  the  Nautical  and  other  Almanacs,  would  become  iuiapnary. 

Sometimes  they  are  computed  fur  every  d^ree  of        Though  we  hare  only  conMdercd  the  quadrant 

the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic:  as  in  O.  Gregory's  BE,  the  three  others  which  together  with  this 

and  Ewing's  Astron.   But  tables  of  this  latter  kind  complete  the  circumference  are  comprehended  in 

vriU  not  answer  accurately  for  many  years,  because  the    equation    x'-t-y'»r':    for  the    ordinate  y 

€>f  the  precession,  the  motion  of  the  sun*s  apogee,  having  for  tbe  same  value  of  x,  two  valuer  nama» 

&c.    which  render  a  frequent  revision  of  the  cal-  |y +^;»i:?"and  ^  y/i^^\  the  second   must 

ctiJations  necessary :  wc,  tliertrfore,  give  no  such  be  transferred  to  the  side  opposite  the  former ; 

table  in  this  work.  ,,^  ^iH  i^  consequence  supply  all  the  points  of 

rinibkeepers  used  by  astronomers  and  mannen  the  quadrant  DE'.     But  we  may  likewise  assign 

are.  very  properly,  regulated  by  the  equation  of  negative  values  to  x,  which  will  direct  it  from  A 

time :  but  wc  conceive  there  is  an  impropriety  in  ^  XX,  since  the  positive  values  were  estimated 

regulating  clocks  by  this  equation,  which  are  in-  fr^m  A  towards  D;  to  each  of  these  values  will 

tended  to  shew  the  time  ot  the  day  to  persons  .^^er  two  values  of  y :  tbe  powtive  value  will 

engaged  in  the  common  concerns  of  hie.      Two  gj^e  the  pomts  of  the  quadrant  frfi,  and  the  nega- 

Instances  only  wUI,  we  think,  shew  the  justice  of  tivc  value  the  points  of  the  quadrant  ITE'. 
tfaaa  remark.     1.   During  the  greater  part  of  No-        jUght  lines,  as  well  as  curves,  may  be  reprt- 

vvmber,  the  equation  of  time  is  more  than   iV  ,ented  by  algebraic  equations.     Suppose,  for  ei- 

Mbtractive;  or,  the  clock  after  the  sun  more  than  ^japU:,  that  the  equation  ay-te-oi«0,  was  given, 

a  quarter  of  an  hour,  it  this  equation  be  attended  ^i  t|„^  x)^  locus  waa  required.    Suice 
to:  in  consequence  of  this,  the  sun,  according  to  br-^-fd     •«  ^  n        «u  .  ao^  ^r      o  m   .»  % 

tbe  time  .hewn  b^  tbe  dock,  tets  *  of  «i  ^ur  y-5^--'  '«  '«>"•••  «»»•♦  ^^M  (fig.  9.  PL  5T.) 

•ooner  than  it  does  in  reality ;  thus  the  day  is  made  .   .       '    .  i..         i     •/•        j         axt       i-      .1^ 

to  appear  shtirter  than  it  is  in  fact,  and  ^ve.  rise  ^^^^^  •  "5*»^  !"«'*;  *f,  "•  ^^''^^  ."'K"**  ^ 

to  tfircommon  complaint  of  the  dark  days  before  ■"?»«  ^Ta       i  '**'IA     "^^^i"?  ^  ll''^  "* 

Clmstmas.    Again,  «dly,  in  February  tfie  checks  «*»  ^'  '"^  ^"''*"8  ^^  P^**'  '«  '**•  ««ii~t» 

icgulated  by  the  equation  of  time,  are  nearly  ^  of  PM,  and  equal  to  — ,  through  D  we  draw  tht 
an  hour  before  the  sun;  and  thus  occasions  the  ' 

dcloaion  of  the  mornings  being  unusually  short,  right  line  DF  parallel  to  AN,  DF  will  be  the  locna 

while  the  aAemoons  are  comparatively  long.    If,  required.     Where  we  are  to  take  AD  on  the  same 

instead  of  this,  tlie  clocks  were  always  made  to  ">de  of  the  line  AE  with  PN,  if  frr  and  erf  have  the 

correspond  with  a  good  dial,  such  kind  of  mistaken  M<ne  ^gn;  hut  on  the  contrary  side  of  AE,  if 

inferences  would  ^  done  awa^  ;  as  the  real  time  they  have  contrary  signs. 

€»f  the  snn*s  rising  and  setting  would  always  be         EQUATOR,   in  geography,   a  great  drcle  of 

tmly  shewn  by  the  dock.  the  earth,  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  and  equldis- 

Equatiow  of  a  Cuavi,  is  an  equation  shew-  tant  from  its  two  poles.     It  divides  the  earth  into 

Ing  the  nature  of  a  curve  by  expressing  the  rela-  «wo  hemispheres,  one  north,  the  other  south.     It 

tfoo  between  any  absciss  and  its  corresponding  P"*"  through  the  east  and  west  points  of  the  ho- 

ordinate,   or   the  relation  of  their  fluxions,  &c.  ri«»n»  »n<i  *t  «he  meridian  is  raised  as  much  above 

auotions  are  not  true  definitions  of  a  curve,   but  tlie  horixon  as  is  equal  to  the  complement  of  the 

yartifidal  or  analytical  expressions,    by  the  latitude  of  the  place.    From  this  circle,  the  lati- 

bdp  of  which  we  may  proceed  with  much  ease  tudes  of  places,  whether  north  or  south,  begui  to 

in  the  investigation  of  the  various  properties  of  he  reckoned,  in  degrees  of  the  meridian.    The 

canreff.    See  Aaaciss,   CuavB,   Comes,   Car-  longitudes  of  places  are  reckoned  in  degrees  of 

»ioiD,  &e.  this  cirele;  and,  as  the  natural  day  is  measured 

Suppose  we  wished  to  deduce  a  general  equa-  hy  one  revolution  of  the  equator,  it  follows  thu 

tioD  to  a  drele,  that,  for  example,  described  from  ©ne  hour  answers  to  >};  =  16  degrees.    Hence,  one 

the  centre  A,  (fig.  8.  PI.  57.)  and  with  a  radius  degree  of  the  equator  is  equivalent  to  4  minutes 

equal  to  the  line  AD.    The  poiiiU  in  the  cireum-  of  time,  15  minutes  of  a  degree  to  1   minute  of 

fereoce  of  this  circle  are  distinguished  from  all  time,  and  1  minute  of  a  degree  to  4  seconds  of 

other  pohits  in  the  same  plane,  by  being  at  a  dis-  time.    All  people  living  on  this  circle,  called  by 

tance  from  the  centre  A  equal  to  AD;  and  con-  mariners  the  line,  have  their  days  and  nights  con- 

Mqoently,  wherever  we  assume  the  point  M  on  itantlv  equal.    The  circle  formed  by  extending 

tbat  curve,  the  right  lines  AP,  and  PM,  wUl  be  the  plane  of  the  equator  to  the  iiaaginary  concave 

Mts  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  whose  hypothe-  iurface  of  the  lieaveiis  is  sometimes  called  the 

note  AM   is  equal  to  AD.     Making,  therefore,  celestial  equator,  but  more  properly  the  equiuoc- 

AP-x,  PM=y,  AD«r,    wc   have  x»+y»-f»;  tlal. 

Wbeoce  we  find  y-v^^^^Tan  equation  which  ^  EQUATORIAL,   Umivehsal,  or  PoJJTa.li 

£r:::!iU''^"  b^ftToi;  t^^^^^  .^rrnrb:;"of':,eVrp:^^^^ 

S^c^sKeVure:;"^^^^^^^^^  ^^St  j^rts  r^">'  -^fp-^r  i-'^^ri^''*--- 

Sution  Of  thatU'iith  the'radius^Takhig.  ^ZT^'^oTJ^:^^  ^f  Z' ^^^^ 

feuittance,  x^Jr,  it  will  bey-^r'-ir'-^}  m  tlic  science. 

f^'fr^^S.  The  prindpal  parti  of  tliis  instrument  are,  1st, 

It  u  easy  to  conceive  that  we  may  deduce  from  j|^  axunuth  or  horiamtal   circle,  which  repre- 

the  aanie  original  expression  the  lines  PM  corre-  ^^3  ^j,^  horiion  of  the  place,  and  moves  on  a 

ipooding  to  all  assumed  poinu  of  the  line  AB,  i^^g  ^|^  ^|^  ii^^  vertical  axis,    yd,  Tbe  cqna- 

owppriicd  between   A  and    D.     Tbe  equation  ^^  ^  boar-drde,   revreMtktx&%  tka  t^MMa. 

y  B  V^77>  provoi  tlaoi  as  well  M  the  gcoaw-  placed  it  t^gU  Ui^tt  \a  x^  \«&  vu^  ^  t 
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axis  of  the  earth,  upon  which  it  moves.  3d,  The  or  the  axis  of  rootjon  of  the  line  of  ( ollimation. 
semicircle  of  declination,  on  which  the  telescope  Which  circles  are  measured  and  divided  as  in  the  bil- 
ls plitccd,   and  mov^g  on  the  axis  of  declination,     lowing  tahle : 


Measures  of  the  se- 
veral circles  and  divi- 
sions on  them. 

Radi- 
us in- 
ches 

Limb  di- 
vided to 

# 

Non.  of 
.TO  Rives 
seconds 

Divid.    on 
limb     into 
pts.  of  Inc. 

Divid.    b> 
Non.    into 
pts.of  Inc. 

Azimui'.i    or  ho-1 
rizbntal  circle.  / 

5*1 

15' 

30" 

45th 

Id30\h 

Equatorial  or  hour  } 
circle                  J 

5-1 

15' 
or  1  m. 
in  time. 

30" 
U" 

45th 

350th 

Vertical    semicir^*) 
cle  for  declina-  > 
tion  or  latitude.  J 

5* 

15' 

30" 

4ad 

I360lh 

'  The  ])eculiar  uses  of  this  equatorial  are,  1 .  To  find 
the  meridian  by  one  observation  only.  For  this  pur- 
pose, elevate  the  equatorial  circle  to  the  ^o-latitude 
of  the  place,  and  set  the  declination-semicircle  to  the 
sun's  declination  for  the  day  and  hour  of  the  day  re- 
quired; then  move  the  azimuth  and  hour  circles  both 
at  the  same  time,  either  in  the  same  or  a  contrary  di- 
rection, till  you  bring  the  centre  of  the  cross  hairs  in 
the  telescope  exactly  to  cover  the  centre  of  the  sun; 
when  that  is  done,  the  index  of  the  hour-circle  will 
give  the  apparent  or  solar  time  at  the  instant  of  obser- 
vation ;  and  thus  the  time  is  gained,  though  the  lun 
be  at  a  distance  from  the  meridian ;  then  turn  the 
hour-circle  till  the  index  points  precisely  at  12  o'clock, 
and  lower  the  telescope  to  the  horizon,  in  order  to  ob- 
serve some  point  there  in  the  centre  of  the  glass,  and 
that  point  is  the  meridian  mark  found  by  one  observa- 
tion only :  the  best  time  for  this  operation  is  three 
hours  before  or  three  hours  after  12  at  noon. 

2.  To  )X>iiit  the  telescope  on  a  star,  though  not  on 
the  meridian,  in  full  day-light.  Having  elevated  the 
equatorial  circle  to  the  co-latitude  of  the  place,  and 
set  the  declination-semicircle  to  the  star's  declination, 
move  the  index  of  the  hour-circle  till  it  shall  point  to 
the  precise  time  at  which  the  star  is  then  distant  from 
the  meridian,  found  in  tables  of  the  right  ascension  of 
the  stars,  and  the  star  will  then  appear  in  the  glass.  Be- 
sides these  uses  peculiar  to  this  instrument,  it  is  also 
applicable  to  all  the  purposes  to  which  the  principal 
astronomical  instruments,  viz.  a  transit,  a  quadrant, 
and  an  equal  altitude  instrument,  are  applied. 

For  a  full  description  of  an  equatorial  invented  by 
Mr.  Short,  see  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  46;  and  for  one  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Naime,  vol.  61.  See  also  Hutton*s 
Math.  Diet.  English  EncyclupsE^lia,  and  Vince's  Prac- 
tical Astron. 

Equato'rial.  a.  (from  equator.)  Pertain- 
ing to  the  equator  {Cheyne), 

EQUERY,  or  Ecdry,  a  grand  stable  or 
lodge  for  horses,  furnished  with  all  the  conve- 
niences thereof;  as  stalls,  manger,  rack,  &c. 

EQUPIRRY,  an  officer  in  the  king's  house- 
hold, under  the  sole  direction  of  the  master  of 
the  horse.  There  are  five  equerries,  one  of 
whom  by  way  of  pre-eminence  is  called  the 
first :  of  the  other  four,  two  are  always  in 
waiting  to  attend  the  king  in  every  equestrian 
excursion,  whether  on  the  road,  to  the  field,  or 
In  the  chase.   The  prince  of  Wales,  the  dukes 


of  York,  Clarence,  and  other  branches  of  the 
royal  family,  have  attendants  of  the  same  de- 
scnption. 

The  term  equerry  applies  equally  to  those  in 
a  subordinate  situation,  who  personally  offi- 
ciate in  the  stables  of  the  crown,  and  to  whom 
are  entrusted  the  breaking,  managing,  and 
preparing  saddle-horses  of  every  description 
for  the  king's  use.  Some  of  the  out-riden 
who  attend  upon  the  royal  familv  pass  also 
under  the  same  denomination. 

EQUES  AURATyS,inanUqoity,aknight 
bachelor. 

EQUESTRIA,  a  place  in  the  Roman  thea- 
tre where  the  enuites  or  knights  sat. 

EQUE'STRIAN.  a.  (eguesiris,  Latin.)  1. 
Being  on  horseback  (Spectator).  2.  Skilled 
in  horsemanship.  3.  Belonging  to  the  second 
rank  in  Rome. 

Equestrian  games,  among  the  Romans, 
horse- races,  of  which  there  were  five  kitids;  the 
prodromus,  or  plain  horse-race,  the  chariot- 
race,  the  decursory-race  about  funeral  piles, 
the  ludi  sevirales,  and  the  ludi  neptunales. 

EQUIANGULAR,  in  geometry,  an  epi- 
thet given  to  figures,  whose  angles  are  all 
equal ;  such  are  a  square,  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle, &c. 

EQUICRURAL.  (from  cequus  and  crus.) 
In  geometry,  having  legs  of  an  equal  length: 
isosceles. 

EQUIDIFFERENT.  a.  Is  applied  in  ma- 
thematics to  such  things  as  have  equal  differ- 
ences, or  form  an  arithmetical  progression. 

EQUICULUS,  in  astronomy.  See  Eqcu- 

LEUS. 

EQUICURVE   CIRCLE.    See  Circle 

OF  CURVATURE. 

EQUmrSTANT.  a.  (crguus  and  disians, 
Lat).  Being  it  the  same  distance  {Ray)' 

EQUIDI'STANTLY.  flrf.  (from  eqMs- 
tant.)  At  the  same  distance  (Brown). 

EQUIFO'RMITY.5.  ((pquus  Siud  forma, 
Lat.)  Uniform  equality  (Brown). 

EQUILATERAL  FIGURE,  is  one  that 
has  all  its  sides  equal  to  each  oUier.    Sucb  as 
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1  the  regular  figures  or  poly-        5.  Tlie  shadows  of  those  people  who  live 

under  this  circle  are  cast  to  toe  southward  of 
.  HY  PER  lOL  A,  is  that  which  them  for  one  half  of  the  year,  and  to  the  nortli- 
s  equal  to  each  other,  and  ward  of  them  dnrins  the  other  half;  and  twice 
ugate  diameters  also  equal  to  in  a  year,  via.  at  we  time  of  the  equinoxes, 
:  asymptotes  also  are  at  right  the  sun  at  noon  casts  no  shadow,  being  cx- 
er,  and  make  each  half  a  right    actly  in  their  zenith. 

ixis  Also,  such  an  hyperbola  Kquinoctial  coLViti,  is  the  great  circle 
osite  hvpcrbola,  and  likewise  passing  throu§^  the  poles  of  the  world  and  the 
rpcrboLa ;  so  that  all  the  four  efiuinoctiai  potntSy  or  first  points  of  Aries  and 
>olas  are  mutually  equal  to    Libra. 

Equivoctial  dial,  is  one  whose  plane 
iRATE.  V.  a,  (from  equili'  is  |)arallel  to  the  equinoctial.  The  properties 
ice  coually  {Boyle),  or  principles  of  this  dial  arc, 

TION .  5,  ^from  equilibraie,^  1 .  The  hour  lines  are  all  equally  distant  from 
am) .  one  another,  quite  roimd  the  circumference  of 

ON  (Arch  of).  See  Arch.        a  circle;  and  the  style  is  a  straight  pin,  or 
UM.  (Latin.)    i.   1.  Equi-    wire,  set  up  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  per- 
of  weight.    2.   Equality  of    pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  dial 
s,  or  powers,  of  any  kind.  8.  The  sun  shines  upon  the  upper  part  of 

[,  in  mechanics,  is  an  equa«  this  dial-plane  from  the  81st  of  March  to  the 
x>wers,  or  forces  of  any  sort.  83d  of  September^  and  upon  the  under  part  of 
e  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  theplaue  the  other  half  of  the  year, 
olicited  by  various  forces  in  Eqviiio'ctial.  a.  {from  equinox.)  1.  Per- 
is, in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  taining  to  the  equinox  (Miiion),  8.  Happen* 
ced,  and  have  no  tendency  to  ing  about  the  time  of  the  equinoxes.  3.  Being 
ction.  Bodies  in  motion  are  near  the  equinoctial  line  {Pkiiips)* 
librium,  when  the  resistance  Equiito^ctial  flowers*  in  botany, 
le  power  producing  it,  arc  so  opening  at  a  regular  stated  hour.  See  Vigi- 
t  result  shall  be  uniform  mo-     li>b. 

icr  of  these  has  been  called  Equivoctial  poivts,  are  the  two  pointa 
'  dynamical,  equilibrium :  an  wherein  the  equator  and  ecliptic  intersect  each 
Ige  of  both  kinds  is  indispen-  other :  the  one  being  in  the  nrst  point  of  Aries, 
n  the  theory  and  practice  of    is  called  the  vernal  point ;  and  the  other  in 

the  first  point  of  Libra,  the  autumnal  point. 
IPLES,  in  arithmetic  and  EQUINOCTlALLY.acf.  inthedurecuoa 
ers  or  quantities  produced  by  of  the  eouinoctial  (Brown). 
ers  equally.  Thus  3 A  and  EQUINOX,  in  astronomy,  tho  time  when 
tiples  of  the  quantities  A  and  the  sun  enters  one  of  the  equinoctial  points. 
,  are  equimultiples  of  jr  and  y.  The  equinoxes  happen  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
'any  quantities  have  the  same  equinoctial  circle ;  when  of  consequence  the 
tities  themselves.  days  are  e^ual  to  the  nights  throi^ghout  tho 

'SSARY,  a,  {mquut and  neces'  worid,  which  is  the  case  twice  a  year,  viz. 
edful  in  the  same  degree  (£fii-    about  the  81st  of  March  and  the  83d  of  St^ 

tember*  the  first  of  which  is  the  vernal,  and 
'I  AL,  a  great  circle  in  the  the  seeond  the  autumnal  equinox.  It  is  found 
/hich  the  equator  moves  in  its  by  observation,  that  the  equinoctial  points. 
The  poles  of  this  circle  are  and  all  tlie  other  points  of  the  ecliptic,  are 
world .  1 1  divides  the  sphere  continually  moving  oackwaid,  or  in  anieceden- 
arts,  the  northern  and  south-  tia,  that  is,  westmrd.  This  retrograde  mo- 
ctial  has  various  properties;  as,  tion  of  the  equinoctial  points,  is  tluit  famoua 
the  sun  comes  to  thu  circle,  and  difficult  phenomenon  called  the  freees^ 
days  and  nights  all  round  the    sion  of  the  equinoxes. 

le  then  rises  due  east,  and  seU        EQUINU'MERANT.  a.  (mquui  and  nv- 
e  it  has  the  iiame  equinoctial,    merut,  Lat.)  'Having  the  same  number  idr* 
are  under  this  circle,  or  have    buthnoi). 
do  also  rise  due  east,  and  set        7b  £QUrP.  v.  a.  (eqmpper^  French.)  I. 

To  furnish  for  a  horseman  or  cavalier.  8.  To 
!  livin|(  under  this  circle,  or    fumudi;  to  accoutre;  to  dress  out. 
r,  or  line,  have  their  days  and        ETQUIPAGE.  #•  (jtqwpmge^  French.)    1. 
es  equal  to  each  other.  Furniture  for  a  horseman.    8    Carriage  of 

circle  on  the  globe,  is  counted,  state ;  vehicle  {MiUinn)  3.  Attendance ;  re* 
in,  the  declination  in  the  hea-  tinue  (Po|Nf).  4.  Accoutrements ;  furniture, 
titudc  on  the  earth.  E'QUIPAGED.  «•  Accoutred ;   attended 

I  equinoctial,  or  equator,  is    {Spenser). 

asitude,  making  in  all  360*  bQUlP£rNDENCY.#.(«P7«iiiandpflMlro, 
£e  180*  ca&t,  and  180*  wciu     Lftt.).  TbcMtof  haogibg  ia«quipoiic  fJSmth). 
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:NT.  t.  {from  rqaip,)    1.  Tlic  Abriilgcinenl,  vol.  xviii.  p,  Hi 
I                          ig  or  accoutring,     2.   Acctiu-     rious  pn)perli«  of  ihts  curve. 

Ii                         age.  of  traclioLi  Ui  a  straieht  line. 

E.,.  («?««»,  Lai.  and  poids,  EQUrfANT  LEAVES,  in 

uf  weight  J  equilibration  {Glan-     as  it  were  over  each  other.     Qu 

pamlldc connivent,  utinteriorai 

LENCE.i.  (tcjuiU3n(lpo//rn'     inftudanlur;  quod   non   in  cnr 

I                          lily  offeree  or  power.  tinel.  Philos.  Bot.      When  the 

LENT.  a.  {aguipollens,  Lat.)  converge  in  paraUel   lines,  »o  i 

]                           oweror  force  {Bacon).  leavesarcincloaedby  themitero 

DERANGE.      Eqoipo'nde-  not  the  case  in  condujiticaie  li 

1                           '.til  and  poudas,  Lat.)    Equal-  two  ouposite  leaves  so  converge 

i                          equipoise.  with  their  edges,  as  thnioncincli 

DERANT.  o.  {irqaut  and  pon-  as  in  Iris,  hemerocallis,  aconu.  a 

eingofthc  same  weight  CWoy).  EQUITATION.      Sec  Hon 

yiJbERATE.   V.  n.   [ai/uus  EQUITES,  persons  of  the  ic 

S                         itin.)     To  weigh  equal  to  an-  Roman  nobiiity,  immediatelj  &t 

«                         itkias).  senators  in  point  of  rank. 

,.a.(a^uiiianApondu!,  E'QUITY.  j.  (ejmV/,  French 

L.                             lEuj  equal  on  either  pa«i  riRlit ;    honesty  (Tilfolion).     2. 

tx-  -                         'h).  [Hooker).    3-  (In  law.)  The  rul 

i  J          ,  in  medicine,  (equiielum,  observed  by  the  cotirt  of  chzuuvn 

C           ,--.,  a  horse,  and  sela,  a  bristle,  m)  Eqoitv  of  redemptiov,  on' 

n         I  from  its  resemblance  to  a  horse's  tail.)  ihatrighEwhichamorigaeer  haxi 

(j                ;>,,.     tn..  plant  directed  for  medi-  his  eaiate  upoa  payment  of  the  mc 

ct                                    this  name  is  the   hip-  cd.     If  where  money  is  cliie  on 

in^us.     It  possesses  ad-  the  mortgagee  is  desirous  to  bar  i 

M          <iiid  is  frequently  lued  by  redemption.hemayobligetlienmrt 

peuuie  as  tea  in  dtarrnteas  and  id  pay  the  money  or  be  foreclosed  ol 

The  same  virtues  are  also  at-  which  is  done  by  proceedings  in  I 

'  equisetum  atyense,  flpviaiile  li-  chancery.     Dut  the  chance^  earn 

jther  ipeeiea,  which  are  directed  the  time  of  payment  of  the  mort^ 

dy  by  the  tertn  equisetum.     See  whereit  is  limited  by  cxprcsscoieia 

it  may  lengthen  it;  and  then  apa 

DM.      Horse-tail.      In     botany,  menl,  the  practice  is  to  rorecloie  tb 

■  gEBuo  VI  i.<ie  class  crvplogamia,  order  musci.  redemption  of  the  nnortgager.  3  Vr 

Ament  composed  of  peltate  scales,  flowering  Equity,    iii   m^-ihouigy,  kwii:ii 

on  the  inside;   involucels  two-valved;   seeds  founded  with  Justice,  a  goddcsi  i 

numerous,  naked,  enfolded  by  four  pollen-  Greeks  and  Rotiiaiis,  represented  nil 

bearing  filaments.    Eight  species:  six  of  them  in  mie  hand  and  a  haljnre  in  die  oil 

common  to  ourown  country,  and  found  in  our  l';!;)Ui'VALENCE.    Kcjui'vui 

woods,  corn-fields,  moist  places,  or  banks  of  (icjuiu  and  valro,  Lat.)  li!i[ualii)o/ 

stagnant  waters.    E.  hycmale,  shave-grass,  or  worth  iSmatridgr). 

Dutch  rushes,  contains  in  its  leaves  aconsider-  Tu  Equi'vauhnce.  v.  a.  {fruiu  if 

able  portion  of  flinty  or  siliceous  matter,  and  is  To  cquipoiidcr.itc  ;  i»  be  eqiul  w  {t 

hence  employed  by  whitesmiths  and  cabinet-  EyUI'VALENT.  a.  (iriju'it  ivt 

makers  for  polishing  their  metals  and  wood.  Lat.)   1 ,  E<|uitl  in  value  {Frxur].  S. 

Most  of  the  species  contain  something  of  the  any  excclleneir  (Milron).    3.  lv|U]! 

same  property;  and  are  employed  bytlicdaiiy-  or  puwei  {Millun).     4.  Of  thesaw 

maids  of  the  north  to  scour  their  milk-paili  urweighi  [Honkrr).     b.  Oflliean" 

wiib.  oriiica[iini;(.SoH(/i). 

EQUISONANT,  in  music.     Sec  ^qui-  I-Lqui'valent,   s.     A  thinsafi 

SONANT  weight,  di^uiiv,  or  value  (fl.>c'r.'. 

E'QUITABLE.  a.  Ce7a!/oi;f,  French.)   1.  KQUI'VOtAI..  a.  (^quhoaa.l 

Just;    due   to  justice   (Boyle).     S.    Loving  Of  doubtful  signilicatiim;  mean™ 

justice;  candid;  impartial.  things  (S/i/,).  S.  Unctnaiu;  doutii" 

E'QUITABLY.  arf.jusllv;  impartially.  KQUivoctL    i;hord.s    in    nn"" 

Ei>UlTANGENTlALOURvfe.acurve  whose  fuiHlaincnlal  bass  i,  not  ioJ* 

first  constructed  by  Mr.  J.  Perks,  the  laneent  the  intervals  wiiich  form  it, 

of  which  is  always  eqiial  lo  a  constant  line.  Equivocal      cknrrattov,   i 

It  is  the  involute  of  the  catenaria.     For  the  whereby  aniuiLiis  and  pljnls  jresujipi' 

various  properties  of  this  curve,  its  mechanical  produced,  not  liy  the  tiHi.il  way  ul  ™ 

construction,  its  use  in  dividing  the  meridian  tneen  male  and  female,  but  bvwEie: 

in  Mercator'sprojeclion.aiid  itsrelalion  lo  the  plastic  power  or  v  in  no  in  the  lun, 

catenaria,  we  refer  to  Phil.  Trans.  No.  345.  ate  ca\MJirrmatire  atomt. 

See  also  Mr.  Brougham's  Papr  on  Porisms,  Tluis  iiisccls,  mapg.)ia,  flic.,  <f^^i 

in  ihc  Phil.  Trans,  vol.   Uutviii.  or  New  &c.lia\euiualljbceusopi>ihediobei 
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s  tun  wanning,  anUtiAg,  and  and  tail  with  long  flowing  hair.   The  hone  la 

sdiist>  earth,  mud^  and  putri-  composed  of  two  varieties,  the  wild  and  the 

rials.  dooM^c. 

>f  generation,  which  we  also        It  is  cultiTated  with  care  in  moat  parts  of 

,  was  commonly  asserted  and  the  earth;  but  is  found  in  its  natural  state  in 

he  ancient  philosophers ;  but  the  deserts  of  Great  Tartary ;  sometimes  in 

)m  more  and  better  observa-  Africa:  timid, swift, Tigibnt}  mores  in  flocks, 

sly  reject  it,  and  hold  that  all  having  a  leader  before  with  his  ears  thrown 

id  v^tables  too,  are  univo-  forwards,  and  a  oentinel  behind,  with  his  ears 

that  IS,  from  parent  animals,  bent  back,  to  cuard  ^inst  surprize  both  ways. 

*  the  same  species  and  deno-  It  varies  much  in  sue  and  colour ;  feeds  on 

strain  and  herbage ;  ^feneroos,  proud,  spirited ; 

«.  A  mbiguity  (  Dennis) .  drivei  awajr  flies  and  insects  with  its  tail ;  care- 

.LLY.  ad,  (from  eqnhocaL)  fully  guaros  its  hind  parts;  calls  after  its  com* 

;    in  a  doubtful  or  double  panion  by  neighing;  and  scratches  its  shoulder 

2.  By  uncertain  or  irrtguUr  with  its  teeth ;  rolls  itself  when  hot ;  is  without 

ition  out  of  the  stated  order  gsdl-bladder,  but  has  large  gall  ducu  to  answer 

Uie  purpose ;  does  not  vomit  or  erucUte ;  iu 

i  LNESS. «.  (from  apdvacal.)  dung  heats  and  smokes :  changes  its  fore-teeth 

ible  meaning  {Sorm).  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years ;  acouiret 

KJATE.  p.  A.  {atjuivocatio^  tusks  in  the  fifth ;  gravid  two  hundred  and 

rds  of  double  ineanmg ;  to  use  ninety  days. 

ssions  {Smiih),  Upon  tlve  several  varieties  or  breeds  of  equus 

TlOX.i.  (cr^Mtvocii/fOfLat)  cabailus,  or  horse,  see  the  articles  Cart- 

speech  ;    double    meaning  uoksb,  Rack-borsb,  Humtcr,  &c. 

InPthc  present  article  we  can  only  be  gene- 
TOR.  9.  (from  equivocaieJ)  ral,  and  snail,  therefore,  obsen-e  in  the  Un- 
ambiguous language  {Skak*  guage of  Vh.  Shaw,  for  we  cannot  possibly  em- 
ploy better,  that  **  of  the  several  breeds  of 
»,  or  EccuLEUs,  in  antiquity,  dorses  in  common  or  general  use  in  Europe, 
^  for  exUirting  confession :  at  it  is  remarkable  that  none  can  come  in  compe- 
:ised  on  slaves,  but  afterwards  Ution  with  those  c^oor  own  island,  either  for 
It  was  originally  constructed  the  strength  required  in  laborious  services,  or 
I  hone ;  the  sufferer  was  laid  for  the  swilhiess  and  elegance  of  such  as  are 
1  hit  arms  were  turned  under  bned  for  the  course.  The  annals  of  Newmarket 
c  equuleus,  his  hands  were  record  instancesof  horses  that  ha\-e  literally  out- 
feet  stretched  out  towards  his  stripped  the  wind,  as  is  proved  from  accurate 
ened  to  the  feet,  was  made  to  calculations.  The  celebrated  Childers  is  corn- 
ier pulley  between  the  hind-  memoratnl  in  particular  as  the  swiftest  of  his 
BUS,  and  made  to  coil  over  an-  tribe,  and  the  instances  of  his  speed  may  be 
ley  fixed  under  the  bell^  by  found  in  various  publications.  He  was  known 
idle,  which  the  executioner  to  have  run  near  a  mile  in  a  minute ;  and  to 
1  ail  the  bones,  &c.  were  dis-  have  cleared  the  course  at  Newmarket,  which 

is  only  four  hundred  )'ards  short  of  four  miles, 

Equus  mimor,  the  Horse*s  in  six  minutes  and  forty  seconds ;  running  at 

my,  an  old  northern  coiutrila^  the  rate  of  eighty-two  feet  and  a  half  in  the 

3f  twelve  Stan  of  the  fint  six  space  of  a  second.   Of  nearly  equal  fame  is  the 

0.  0.  0.  4.  1.7*  characterof Eclipse, whosestrengthwassaid to 

[CTOKius,  the  Pointer's  Ea-  be  greater,  and  whose  swiftness  scarcely  in- 

ly,  a  new  southern  constella-  ferior.  HThis  latter  animal  forms  the  subject  of 

lis  seventeen  stan  of  the  fint  M.  SainbeVs  calcubtions,  who  in  his  work  on 

i,  e.  0.  0.  0.  9.  6.  9.  the  veterinary  art  has  eiven  an  elaborate  and 

coology,  a  genus  of  the  class  curious  description  of  his  several  proportions, 

r  belluse.    Fore-teeth,  upper  It  is  renmrkaole  that  this  horse  was  never  es- 

1*1 ;   lower,  six  more  promi-  teemed  handsome,  though  the  mechanism  of 

tary,  included,  remote ;  teats  his  frame,  2=0  far  as  regarded  his  powers  of  swift- 

The  most  noble,  most  inter-  iiess,  was  almost  perfect.**    M.  Sainbel  has 

useful  of  all  quadrupeds,  pos-  given  an  accurate  table  of  the  relative  propor- 

greatest  grandeur  of  stature,  tions  of  a  horse  perfect  in  every  respect ;  and 

snce  and  proportion  of  parts,  whoever  compares  the  proportions  of  Eclipse 

this  invaluable  tribe  are  used  as  they  are  commonly  exhibited  in  drawings 

den,  and  the  saddle ;  fi^ht  by  and  descriptions  of  him  will  discover  the  fol- 

ng  with  the  hind-feet :  in  the  lowing  differences. 

e  situated  on  the  glans  penis;        1.  in  that  table  the  horse  should  measure 

le  singular  property  of  breath-  three  heads  in  height,  counting  from  the  fore- 

the  nostrils,  and  not  through  top  to  the  ground,  ^lipse  measured  upwards 

I  species,  as  follow :  of^three  heads  and  a  half. 
.  Horse.   Hoofs  solid;  mane       %.  The  neck  shoukl  meaMt^bvU^^ofeVm^ 
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J.  Tkrtwilllit  ot  ihc  bod;  <^houU  he  equal 
-   IS  kntlth;  Ar  hriytit  ofEcli  '  ' 


^     .               „                  ,      exceeded  InhabitsthemountainousdesarU 

hid  1i.-fi^h  by  >I-ai)i  aa  inch.  nhencuirannuallyniifrniiefiolndi! 

«.    A  pajo-iidicular  line  filing  from  ihe  It  is  foucid  also,  in  its  naiursl  slau 

aliOc  ihouU  Inuch  ihc  loej  ibis  lin«  in  E('lip«e  parts  of  Syria,  A  rabia,  and  Africa: 

uochcd  Uk  kiouihI  m  [li«t&»Uuce  of  ball'  a  cated  ahuusi  every  wlieie;  Itnei  i 

lUKt  before  OK  ti--.  paiiem  of  hunger  and  stripes,  feed 

5.  Th'.- JtvUM^'fn-iii  ihc<ll>«tv(oihcbfTHl  jnd  tbisiles}  is  stDthfbi,  ilow,  sD>| 

OC  ibt  kii*r  •hotdd  be  the  Viine-  as  frOtii  the  »"-:~- 


bcrtd  of  Ihe  kM«  t 


ibe 


uitfli  tlie^ti 


Yet  Jucli  does  n 


appear  tp  hai 


lupui,! 


»  were  mMufl  in  fccltpK,  (h<;  foitiier  chanicicr  of  the  wild  ass  ii) 

vem$  tw«  [urts  d  a.  hiud  longer  ihati  tlie  whldi  ihU  tribe  was  in  far  mair  i 

httcr.  -  .  aifireBetit;  and  wasacciountedtbtc 

Tlui  wunnury  eomjncijon  nhmts  thai  the  the  patriarchal  «tore,  as  wrU  as  id: 

bwiiil  I  I  if  a  hdcM  camivt  Iv  jbMiluiclj  dcur-  nionsofsomeaf  ihcpriucipaliteilia' 

HMmA  bw  grDCTAl  rtdeJtbwt  miet  wer  be  in  tJie  world.     The  Hebrew  ^cia,  {*• 

ldMi«M»»«ji«Mictit»rs|jeci«.  ■'-I'P.-.onagerwitis  transUtedlwl 

».  E.  Iwniiftoiu.  «  lU  i»Bk.  Jiflh.,H(»r9  gint)  ia  always  spoken  of  with  «■ 

•olidi  eelour  uniferm  :  wiiboiit  cluss  un  the  Hebrew  scripttLres  ;  ami  |*riuc 

tucki  I»il  baiiyat  ihc  lip  only  i  fccad  latge,  based  by  the  Itonuins,  was  esii 

MTMiwinc  towArd*  llic  nosa;  nwk  slender;  as  Pan.  and  styled  »po-ni>m.,  asbeu 

hair  Midi  f»r»  lawny  i  owe  whitu  towards  the  of  deilied  inonab.     K  ear  lib  slakK 

•itdi  btxly  «bo«  brownish;  beneath  and  to-  deacribed  the  figure  of  an  3«.     Ats 

ward*  lh«  bmwcks  wliitCi  along  the  back  a  tinuallv  inUodiicad  in  thehistanos 

Idncliith  !i»ll   loft  on  itie  Uil  black;   tettli  and  Silenusi  these  deities  ar«rp<^i 

Ihitty-foiir.  acnf«l  as  being  carried  upon  them: 

liilitd li.Mlisrrlsof  AfablaBndCh[na,in  pl.iccd  Iti ihe celestial  sphere,  andwi 

pimv.   vilin.-   |il.iim.  bill  avoids  wwjds  and  sed,ai,aj.tcrisiiis,  lohaiehadapwpiii 

■    H.sw^iioUaiiieablo;  one*.     Ai  Athens  they  (vere  part«i 

;  ncighiBji  gjore  so-  plojc.1  n,  Ui.ejiBjWBom  qf  Ceres  W 

c  horse  i   in  aize  and  sacred  vessels,  and  whaltttaielpngt. 

>  ;  in  ears  and  tail  a  solemn  rites  at  ihc  festival.  "S«^ 

II  ass;  limbs  a  horse:  |>|,  XCll.  XCIII. 
\|iiTies  is  supjiosed  by 


nil   ,|r,„, 


zebrj.     Zebra.     H00&  »l 

■.>■!. III-.   Ii    li  ,.  ,■;.!.:. .■.!  il,.' |ii.,i,.,i-,;|irrosisirtpea.   (Mabitt 

■  ■■  '     I  ■'  ■■  "f  SoulhiTii  Africa;  is  f 

■      ■   ■        "  I  !.i!Liii.itlprt.in(;  Eiviftiini.J 

■'   '  'i'    ■   'I  '■  ■  1  1 1'  ■',''1.  ■-Ill  .■  rii,'  ■ ,  ill. .lie  short,  eroci,  rtrinlc  ■  ei 

.|.].n!.m  I.,.    li.M.in.L-ii.iiii--  i.nl  IJi...- iliatofuii  ass. 

i,in.i-l)-liikki-lji'ijaiiir)iie  b.   I-:.  qi»™:i.     Hoof*  !oUd  =  bed 

■'"■■,,     ^      chcsiiiit,  wilTT pe rpi-ndtciibr   biwwn 

s..   IlDofssolid;  latlbiiiily  belly,  Icfs,  and  thifths  while  wiilwti 

l.l.iik  cross  on  the  shoulder  sides  spoiled.     liihalMis  Sonih  Atatn 

f  vnrieiies :  |Kirato  uibc* ;  thirket,  stoulcr,  and  mw 

,  du.kyi  cats  loni;,  erect;  able  ihanlbe  xcbra. 

bartliod:  constituting  the  6.  K.  bisulcns.     Chinese  liome.    < 
foothorsa.    Hoofsclo\cn.    ItihabitttI: 

iMrslongisIoiicUiiigi  fore-  inoiml.iirw  of  ihe  Cordcrelhs  inSoud 


liindnccoraiiiiile  ass  and  ahorse, 
i.r.iducc  of  a  liorsu  and  a  female 


i.nj-  ohsem:  tli;il 
inc  sliorl;  bi«lj- 


7^ 


i;ro\Tiii^oii  ili 

ivcs  thirty  v>Mr>;  aiiJl 

11  hundred  aitd  ninety 

ndtivaiod  in  Spin  ; 
[ly  vUit  <A  a\votw;.    'Ctvt 


vild.  swift.  V 
resenibles  ill  SIM  and  colour  tire  ass,  bu 
the  shoulder-cross;  ears  small,  .-tn-i. 
HKA,  in  chronolum'.     :?ee  ^ka 
liRADIATION.  ;.  (rand  ™./«-, 
Emission  of  mdianci-  (A'.  Char!,,--. 
nEH.Vnif.Vl'E.  ..  a.  (froJ,,,,. 
m     I.  To  |)iill  lip  by  the  roiii  (BrcH-n'. 
Ills      ciiniiilelelv  d[.■^l^nv  ;    10  end  (SiriO-'. 
11;         l;llADl(.-.\TION.,.Cfmm^!i;r.: 
by     Tbv  ,irt  of  icariim  np  by  ihc  r.>..t ;  de>:r: 
ii|.     ixHsioii.    L'.TKcsiaieof  biMnetnrt>uii 


liHA'lJICATIVE.     a.    (from  ftu 
Hial     cures    radicjlly;     that    dhra 

e'raNAKCHA,  in  Grecian  nrtfi 


111" 


II 


liil-i 


ERA  ERA 

cer  who  directed  the  alms  and  prorisions  cate,  exclude,  censure,  absolve,  decree,  and  tha 

de  for  the  poor.  like. 

BRAN  ES,  ceitain  societies  among  the  an-        ERATO,  (from  ipa**,  I  love.)  In  mythology, 

nt  Athenians.  Each  member  had  to  deposit  the  name  of  one  of  the  nine  muses  who  pre- 

Kcd  sum,  monthly,  in  the  common  treabury;  sided  oi'cr  love-poetry.    To  this  muse  some 

1  this  iivasdestinciJ  for  the  relief  of  associates  have  ascribed  the  invention  of  the  lyre  and 

«  bboured  under  particular  misfortunes,  lute ;  and  she  is  represented  with  a  garland  of 

^trds  their  support,  or  the  maintenance  of  myrtles  and  roses,  nolding  a  lyre  in  one  hand 

ir  credit  in  a  critical  moment.     As  soon  as  and  a  bow  in  the  other,  and  at  her  side  a  Cupid 

Mimstances  would  admit  of  an  arrangement,  with  his  torch.    There  is  also  a  Nereid  of  the 

y  were  obliged  to  refund  the  principal  sums,  same  name. 

without  interest.    The  Athenians  looked        ERATOSTHENES,  a  Greek  of  Cyrene, 

»n  these  societies  as  very  useful  among  a  who  was  a  librarian  of  Alexandria,  under  king 

imercialp?ople,  where  disappointments  and  Kuergetes,  son  of  Ptolemy  Philadcluhus.    He 

3wrecks  often  produced  such  distresses  as  died  194  B.  C.     He  was  called  tne  cosmo- 

Id  only  be  relieved  by  these  associations,  grapher,  because  he  was  the  first  who  discover- 

my  of  the  ancients,  however,  condemned  ed  the  method  of  measurinp:  the  bulk  and  cir- 

m  ;  and  indeed  they  were  not  long  before  cumference  of  the  earth.     What  remains  to 

^  were  much  abused.     See  De  Pauw  on.  us  of  his  writings  appeared  from  the  Oxford 

jGrceks,  vol.  i.  p.  205 — 207-  press,  in  I672,  8vo. 
lRANTHEMLM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of       The  measurement  of  the  earth  by  Kratos* 

class  diandria,  order  monog)'nia.     Corol  thenes,  so  much  admired  in  its  time,  as  a  pro- 

-cleft  with  a  filiform  tube ;  anthers  beyond  digy  of  human  sasacity,  has  l)oen  transmitted 

tube;  stigma  simple.     Five  species ^  na-  to  us  by  Clcomedes:   Cyd.  Theor.  book  I. 

m  of  the  Cape  or  some  part  of  Africa ;  her-  chap.  10.    P^ratosthenes  was  informed,  that  at 

Mms  or  shrubby.  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice  the  sun  at  nooa 

\i  ERA'SE.  t;.  a.  Eraser,  French.)    I.  To  was  vertical  to  the  city  of  Syeiie,  situate  on  tbe 

roy;  to  exscind  {Peacham).    2.  To  ex-  borders  ofluhiopia,  under  the  tropic  of  cancer. 

fi» ;  to  rub  out.  A  well  \s  particularly  mentioned  to  have  been 

rilA'SEMENT.  J.  (from  erase.)  I.  De«  simk   in   this   city,   which  was  illuminated 

ction  -y  devastation.   2.  Expunction ;  abo-  throughout  its  whole  depth   by  the  sun  at 

l^n.  noon  on  the  day  of  the  solstice.     He  knew 

IHASMUS  (Desiderius),  bom  at  Rotter-  likewise,  or  at  least  he  imagined,  and  he  wai 

I  in  1467.     He  lost  his  father  and  mother  not  far  from  the  truth,  that  AU*xandria  and 

4  years  of  age ;  and  was  committed  to  the  Svene  were  both  under  the  same  meridian, 
i  of  certain  guardians,  who  would  force  him  On  these  data  he  constructed  a  concave  hemk* 
«  an  ecclesiastic,  which  he  refused  for  a  sphere  atAlexandria,  from  the  bottom  of  which 

5  time.  However,  he  was  obliged  to  assume  arose  a  vertical  style,  terminating  at  the  centre 
religious  habit  among  the  canons  regular  in  of  curvature  of  tlie  hemisphere.  Then,  sup- 
monastery  of  Stein  nearTergou;  but  after-  poking  the  city  of  Syene  to  be  in  the  vertical, 
di  obtained  a  dispensation  from  his  vows,  direction  of  the  style,  he  observed,  that  the  arc, 
"Vras  the  most  learned  man  of  the  a^  in  included  between  the  foot  of  the  style  and  the 
ch  he  lived ;  and  contributed,  by  his  ex-  extremity  of  its  shadow  projected  on  the  con- 
»Ie  and  his  writings,  to  the  restoration  of  cavity  ot  the  hemisphere  by  the  meridian  sun 
E&ing  in  the  several  countries  in  which  he  at  the  solNtice,  was  equal  to  a  fifUeth  part  of 
i4iionally  resided,  via.  Italy,  Switzerland,  the  whole  circumference.  Hence  he  inferred, 
land,  France,  and  England :  with  the  last  that  the  arc  of  the  heavens  comprised  betwcrn 
^as  most  satisfied ;  and  found  the  greatest  Alexandria  and  Syene  must  be  the  same ;  and 
Hiragement  from  Henry  VI H.  sir  Thomas  that  the  distance  of  the  two  cities  must  likewise 
te,  and  all  the  learned  Englishmen  of  those  be  a  similar  arc,  or  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  whole 
•>    He  published  a  great  many  books ;  and  circumference  of  a  great  circle  of  the  earth. 

at  Basil  in  153().    He  was  buried  honour-  Now  on  measuring  this  distance,  or  the  length 

•  and  his  memory  is  still  held  in  %'eneration.  of  this  arc,  it  was  found  to  be  6000  stadia, 

had,  however,  many  enemies ;  and  as  he  which  gave  250,000  stadia  for  the  length  of 

c^ot  embrace  the  reformation,  and  yet  cen-  the  entire  circtmiference  of  the  earth,  and  694| 

cl  many  things  on  poper\',  he  hath  been  stadia  xu  a  dt^ree.     Some  later  astronomers, 

i^d  injuriously  both  ov  Catliolics  and  Pro-  desirous  of  avoiding  the  fraction,  and  suppos- 

Xits.     The  works  of  Erasmus  in  10  vols,  ing  that  it  was  impossible  to  answer  for  the 

'»  were  published  at  Leaden  in  I706,  in  a  accuracy  of  the  measure  to  five  or  six  stadia  in 

^fcandsome  manner,  under  the  care  of  M .  a  degree,  extended  tliis  length  to  700  stadia, 

•lerc.   Dr.  Jortin  published  his  life  in  one  whidi  give  262,000  stadia  for  the  measure  of 

4to.  1768.  the  whole  circumference.     See  Earth. 
RASTIANS,  a  relieious  sect  or  faction        Eratostuenes^s  sieve.  (Koxxiw*.)    The 

*%  arose  in  England  during  the  time  of  the  name  given  to  a  contrivance  by  which  that 

"^vars  in  l6i7»  thus  called  from  their  leader  philosopher  disco\'ered  prime  numbers.    The 

■KasEiastus,  whosedistingaishingdoctrine  method  was  indirect :  the  numbers  which  were 

» that  the  chnich  had  no  right  to  disci-  not  prime  were  excluded  one  by  one^  laibr 

Uurbj  no  legular  power  to  estcommuiiip  tliey  dropped  throu)^  sl  %\0>e.    V{ « iteR 


ERE 

pirt  a  detailed  account  of  the  progress^  since  it 
appears  inferior  to  several  of  the  modem  me- 
Uiods  of  ascertaining  prime  numbers,  lliose^ 
however,  who  are  curious  in  these  matters, 
may  turn  to  Dr.  Horsley's  paper  in  the  Philo- 
sopnical  Transactions  for  1772,  or  to  Montu- 
cula  Histoire  des  Mathematiques,  i.  281. 

ERC^  ad,  ivejx,  Saxon.)  Before;  sooner 
than  (Shakspeare). 

ERELO  NG.  ad,  (from  ere  and  long,)  Be- 
fore a  long  time  had  elapsed  {Spenser). 

ERENCyW.ad.  Before  this  ti  me  (/>ryrfeii). 

EREWHI'LE.  Erbwhi'lks.  ad.  Some 
lime  aso ;  before  a  little  while  (Shakspeare), 

ERBACH,  a  town  of  Franconia,  capital  of 
a  count|r  of  the  same  name.  It  is  20  miles 
N.E.  of  Manheim. 

EREBUS.  (E^igo,  from  aiy,  night.)  In 
mythology,  a  term  denoting  darkness^  Ac- 
cording to  Hesiod,  Erebus  was  the  son  of 
Chaos  and  the  nrght,  and  the  father  of  the  day. 
This  was  also  the  name  of  part  of  the  inferi 
among  the  ancients :  they  had  a  peculiar  ex-^ 
piation  for  those  who  were  detained  in  Erebus. 
Erebus  was  properly  the  gloomy  region,  and 
distinguished  both  from  Tartarus  the  place  of 
torment,  and  Elysium  the  region  of  bliss  2  ac<* 
cording  to  the  account  i^iven  of  it  by  Virgil,  it 
forms  the  third  grand  division  of  the  rnvrsible 
yrarld  beyond  the  Styx,  and  comprehends  seve- 
ral particular  districts,  as  the  hmous  infantum, 
or  receptacle  for  infants :  the  limbus  for  those 
who  have  been  put  to  death  without  cause ; 
that  for  those  who  have  destroyed  themselves ; 
the  fields  of  mourning,  full  of  dark  groves  and 
woods,  inhabited. by  those  who  died  for  love; 
and  beyond  these  an  open  champaign  country 
for  departed  warriors. 

To  ERE'CT.  V,  a,  {erectus,  Latin.)  I.  To 
place  perpendicularly  to  the  horizon.  2.  To 
raise;  to  build  (Addison),  3.  To  establish 
anew ;  to  settle  (  Raleigh) .  4.  To  elevate ;  to 
exalt  (Dry den).  5.  To  raise  consequences 
from  premises  (ZocAe).  6.  To  animate;  to 
encourage  (Denham). 

To  Ere'Ct.  V,  n.  To  raise  upright  (iSacon). 

Ere'ct.  a,  (eiectits,  Latin.)  I.  Upright; 
tiotleanina;  not  prone  (Broti;n).  2.  Directed 
upward  (PAt/ijpf).  3.  Bold;  confident;  un- 
shaken (Olanville).  4.  Vigorous;  not  depress- 
ed (Hooker), 

Erect,  or  Upright,  in  botany,  applied 
to  a  stem  capable  of  supporting  itself;  and  is 
opposed  to  twining.  Hence  it  does  not  strictly 
imply  perpendicular  or  vertical,  which  is  usu- 
ally expressed  by  straight,  strictus. 

A  leaf  is  said  to  be  erect,  when  it  makes  so 
very  acute  an  angle  with  the  stem  as  to  be  close 
to  It.  When  it  makes  an  acute  angle  with  the 
stem,  it  is  also  said  to  be  patent  or  spreading. 

An  erect  flower  has  its  aperture  directed  up- 
wards :  as  in  trillium  sessile.  Opposed  to  nu- 
tans, nodding. 

An  erect  anther,  fixed  by  one  end  to  the  top 
of  the  filament ;  contrasted  with  versatile  and 
incumbent,  which  are  fixed  by  the  side* 

This  term  is  applied  also  to  the  petiole,  pc- 
duDck,  and  stipule* 


E  R  I 

ERE'CTION.  s.  ((nm  erect.)  l.  The  act 
of  raising,  or  state  of  being  raised  upward 
(Brerewood),  2.  Tlie  act  of  building  or  rais- 
ing edifices  (Raleigh).  3.  EstaUishment; 
settlement  (South).  4*  Elevation;  exalutioD 
of  sentiments  (Sidney).  5.  Act  of  rousing) 
excitement  to  attention. 

ERE'CTNESS.  s.  tJprightness  of  pixtuie 
(Brown). 

ERECTOR,  in  anatomy,  a  term  applied  to 
a  variety  of  muscles,  whose  intention  is  to  up- 
raise or  elevate. 

ERECTaa  cLiTORims.  First  muscle  of 
the  clitoris  of  Douslas.  A  muscle  of  the  cli- 
toris that  draws  it  downwards  and  backwards, 
and  serves  to  make  the  body  of  the  clitorii 
more  tense,  by  squeezing  the  blood  into  it  from 
its  crus.  It  arises  from  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  and  is  inserted  into  the  clitoris. 

Erector  pevis<  A  muscle  of  ^e  penb 
that  drives  the  urine  or  semen  fofwards,  and, 
by  grasping  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  pushes  the 
blood  towards  the  corpus  cavemosuni  and  the 

§  lands,  and  thus  distends  them.  It  arises  froa 
ne  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  sides  of  the  cavernous  substance  of  the 
penis. 

E'REMITE.  1.  (eremita,  Lat  •fn/.o;.)  One 
who  lives  in  a  wilderness ;  a  hermit  (Raleigk), 

EREMITICAL,  a,  (from  eresnite.)  R^ 
ligiously  solitary  (Stillingfieet). 

ERIPTATION.  i.  (eripto,  Lat)  A  creep- 
ing forth  (Bailey). 

ERE'FriON.  s.  (ereptio,  Lat)  A  snatch. 
ing  or  taking  away  \jj  Ibrce. 

ERETH 1  'SM  Us.  (erethismu9,^p*^i9,n^tSm 
•pidifoi,  to  excite  or  irritate.)  Increased  sen* 
bility  and  irritability.  It  is  variously  applied  bf 
modern  writers ;  but,  in  general,  rather  to  son 
eruptions  as  are  plain  and  e£Borescent,  than  to 
such  as  are  prominent,  and  exanUiematous. 

EREUGMUS.  (from  t^ivyw,  to  en]ctat&) 
Eructation. 

EREUXIS.  (from  ipcvyta.)  Eructation. 

ERFURT,  the  capital  of  Thuringia,  ia 
Germany.     It  is  the  seat  of  an  univenity,  I0 
several  libraries,  and  belongs  to  the  elector oifi 
M entz.    About  1 80  houses  were  destroyed  ly 
fireinl7d<>.  ItisddmilesN.  by£.ofCobai^| 
Lat.  51. ON.     Lon.  11.  23  E. 
.     ERGASTULUM,  among  the  Romans,! 
house  of  correction. 

ERGOT,  in  veterinary  language,  a  naflli 
given  to  a  stub,  like  a  piece  of  soft  noro,  aM 
the  bigness  of  a  chesnut,  which  appears  b^ 
hind  and  below  the  |)astern  joint  of  a  hon^ 
and  commonly  hid  under  the  tuft  of  the  fetloct ' 
It  is  to  be  taken  out  to  the  quick  with  to  i^i 
cision  knife,  iu  order  to  get  at  a  bladder  of  flait 
that  lies  covered  with  the  er«>t.    Thisopei^ 
tion,  in  Holland,  is  frequently  performed  upA 
all  four  legs. 

ERICA.  Heath.  Ling.  In  botany,  t|B« 
of  the  class  octandria,  order  monogynia.  Cal^  | 
four-'Ieavcd ;  corol  four-cleft ;  stamens  ioaerM^ 
on  the  receptacle ;  anthers  with  two  poicst 
capsule  superior,  four-celled,  many-seeded.  A 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  apeciei;  due)^^^ 


';* 
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id  south  of  Europe,  and  foar  of  them        Eridasus,  in  astronomy,  an  old  southern 
to  the  heaths  or  moors  of  our  own    constellatioQ  representing  a  river.    It  contains 
Tliey  may  be  thus  sectioned :  99  stars  of  the  first  six  magnitudes,  viz.  1.  0. 

icrs  awned ;  leaves  opposite.  10.  84.  ip.  S8. 

icrs  awned ;  leaves  in  threes.  £R1£  LAKE,  in  North  America,  lie^  l>e- 

lers  awned ;  leaves  ia  foun.  tween  41*  and  43*  N.  lat.  and  79*  and  84*  W. 

iiers  awned ;  leaves  six  in  a  whorl.  Ion.  It  is  SpO  miles  long,  and  40  in  iu  broad* 
icrs  awned;  leaveseigihtinawhorL  est  nart.  Its  banks  are  much  infested  with 
lers  awned ;  leaves  scattered.  rattle-snakes,  and  other  reptiles.  This  lake,  at 

hers  bearded ;  leaves  opposite.  its  N.£.  end,  communicates  with  Lake  On* 

licrs  bearded ;  leaves  in  tlirees.  taria  by  the  river  Niagara, 

ers  bearded ;  leaves  four  in  a  whorl.  HRlGEN A  (John  Scotos),  a  learned  man 
bers  simple ;  lca%'es  alternate  or  op-    of  the  Qth  century,  bom,  according  to  the 

general  account,  in  Scotland.     His  thirst  for 
lers  simple ;  leaves  in  threes.  knowledge  was  so  great,  that  he  travelled  into 

:hers  beardless ;  leaves  in  fours  or    many  countries  to  improve  himself,  and  ac- 
cording to  tOBie  he  went  to  Athens,  where  he 
)  last  sections  the  most  numerous,    acquiroi  the  Greek  ^and  Oriental  Umguages. 
ion  heaths,  e.  vulaaris and  e.  vagaro,    Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France,  invited  him 
siderablc  use,  and  resorted  to  for  a    to  hivoonity  wliere  he  lived  several  years  on 
Hirposcs  in  many  parts  of  this  coun-    terms  of  tlie  greatest  fiimiliarity  with  toat  mu- 
f  arc  very  generally  employed  in    nificent  prince.    He  here  composed  a  great 
Domsand  brushes;  serve  freuuently,     number  of  books,  which  procured  him  both 
ally  in  Scotland,  for  thatchmg  cot-    friends  and  enemies.    Some  of  the  clergy  pre« 
often  for  land-draining,  and  the  con-    tended  to  have  discovered  in  them  the  neresy 
9f  the  walls  of  hoveb,  out-houses,    of  Pebgius.     1 1  is  certain  that  he  opposed  the 
plastered  over  with  mortar,  of  dtcent    doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  and  the 
kems^lves.    There  is  a  considerable     real  presence  in  the  eucharist.   At  the  reouest 
saccharine  matter  in  the  juice  of  the    of  his  patron  he  translated  the  works  of  Dio- 
lOts,  but  combined  with  a  peculiar    nysius  into  I^tin,  which  drew  upon  him  tlie 
iiich  last  inflames  the  bladder  of  cattle     rcumtment  of  tlie  pope,  to  avoid  the  fury  of 
omed  to  it,  and  induces  them  to  dis-    which  he  left  France,  and  crossed  over  to  hns- 
Kxly  urine ;  from  which,  however,     land.     His  greatest  work  was  that  on  the  Di- 
on relieved  by  drinking  plentifully  of    vision  of  Nature,  or  the  Nature  of  Thin^,  of 
'he  young  plant,  on  account  of  its    which  an  edition  was  printed  at  Oxfora,  in 
qualities,  has  been  often  employed     l68t,  by  Dr.  lliomas  Gale.     Some  writers 
in  the  brewing  of  beer:  but  there    say,  that  Erisena  was  employed  by  king  Alfred 
other  wild  herbs  indisenous  to  our    in  n*storing  learning  at  the  university  of  Ox- 
that  might  be  selected  with  gutter     ford,  and  that  he  afterwards  taught  in  the 
.  Tlie  sugar  and  aroma  of  the  Hower    abbey  of  Malmsbury,  where  he  was  murdered 
:icing  to  the  bee,  who  makes  a  very    by  his  pupils  on  account  of  his  severity.  Others 
it,  often  so  free  a  use  as  to  give  a  red    say  that  he  died  a  natural  death  in  France  about 
e  honey  she  secretes.    A  great  variety     874.     (li^aikins,) 

)tics  are  found  in  our  ercen-hoiises,  KRIGKRON.  Flea-bane.  In  botany,  a 
ly  ccmtribute  to  tlieir  oeauty.  See  genus  of  the  class  syng^esia,  order  polyga'mia 
^1.  CIX.  supirrflua.     Receptacle  naked ;  down  simple ; 

the  most  beautiful  species  of  this  florets  of  the  margin  very  numerous  and  nar- 
K  tribe  is  erica  elegant,  elegant  erica,  row  as  well  as  linear ;  calyx  imbricate.  I'h  irty- 
Id  with  short  branches  growins  in  two  species;  scattered  o\'er  the  globe,  of  which 
ction.  leaves  ternate,  but  by  those  three  are  common  to  the  pastures  and  moun- 
horl  being  placed  directly  between  tainsof  our  own  country, 
le  next,  the  whole  is  neatly  arranged  ERIGERUM.  {erif^um,  f^<Y«f»v;  from  r,f, 
inct  rows,  glaucous,  Hesliy,  acerose,  the  spring,  and  vftt^,  old,  so  called,  because  in 
d  underneatn.  Flowers  terminal,  in  the  spring  it  has  a  white  blossom  like  the  hair 
t  umbel.  Involucre  of  six  ovate,  nfanoldman.)  A  term  for  groundHci.  'VWm 
t  leaves.  Peduncles  scarcely  as  long  very  ''oniiiion  plant,  senecio  vulgaris  of  I  jn- 
>lucre,  with  three  or  four  large  bractes  m*us,  i^  frequently  under  this  name  directed 
)  the  involucre,  deciduous.  Calyx  to  be  applied  bruised  to  inflammations  and 
d.  Nectary  a  glandular,  beaded  ulctTs,  as  a  refri^rant  and  antiscorbutic, 
thin  the  stamens.  Sunicus  inchi-  KIllGONE.mfabuloiu  history,  a  daughter 
iients  dilated  at  both  ends,  incurved,  of  Icariiis,  who  hanged  herself  wKcn  she  lieard 
}bloiig,  acute,  cristate.  Germ  plo-  that  her  father  had  oeen  killed  by  some  shep- 
r-lobcd;  style  erect;  stigma  capitate,     herds  whom  he  had   intoxicated.     She  was 

f  made  a  constellation,  now  known  under  the 

ANUS,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of    name  of  Virgo.     Bacchus  deceived  her  by 
ng  in  the  Alps  and  falling  into  the    changinghimselfinto  a  beautiful  grape,  {(hid. 

2  several  mouths ;  now  called  the  Po.     firg.  &:c.)    A  daughter  of  £aJAth>aA  axAO« 
it  the  king  of  all  rivers.  tcmneslray  wVio  bad  \i^  \mr  ^tttf^Aftt  Ow 
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Penthilii!,  nlio  shared  the  regal  power  -vritli 
Timajenu;,  the  leziliniaie  son  of  On^Ces  and 
Bcrmionc.  [P^u..) 

EJUNACEUS.  Hedge-hog.  la  zoology,  a 
genutuf  the  class  maniaialia,  order  fene.  tore- 
leeth,  up^ier  two,  distant ;  lower  two,  apptoxi- 
jnate;  tuiks  um>cr,  five  on  each  side,  lower 
ihiec;  grimki^luuron  each  side,  on  each  jaw; 
bock  and  sides  covered  with  spines-  Six  spe- 
cies, as  follow ;  see  Nal.  HisL  PI,  XCV. 
-  1,  E.  europffius.  Common  hedgehog.  Ears 
rounded  i  nostrils  with  a  loose  liapi  length 
about  ten  inches;  moulacnle;  upper  lin  cleft; 
cyei  small,  black;  spines  at  each  end  ydlowiah 
grey;  middle bbckish;  l^sliort,  naked,  five- 
loed ;  claws  weak.  Inhabits  sU  Eiiro[ie,  except 
the  utmost  nr)rth,thesoalliern  parts  of  Siberia, 
and  Madagascar;  Utci  in  thickets  and  hedges ; 
tuitd  its  ncsi  uf  mou,  grass,  leaves;  winten 
in  bushes  rolled  up;  wanders  by  nighl ;  feeds 
an  loads,  worms,  beetles,  cock-roaches,  ciabs, 
shetl-tiihcs,  fruits,  smaU-binla,  and  carcases ; 
dies  in  mossy  places;  swims  easily;  when 
frightened  or  angiy.  Kills  itsdf  upaod  pMteutt 
its  spines  on  every  side :  sereatns  if  the  feel  be 

SiresWd ;  is  lameif  b;  the  Calinucs  like  the  cat ; 
emaJc  live  leats;  three  pectoral,  two  abdo- 
minal ;  brings  from  three  lo  five  young ;  does 
not,  as  is  vulgarly  supposed,  suck  cattle ;  flesh 
DDl  eatable. 

C.  E.  ituiuris.  Farless  heilf^ehog.  Without 
ears;  head  thick,  sltorl;  claws  long,  crooked. 
Inhabits  South  Aaieiica;  about  eight  inches 
long. 

3.  E.  nialaccmsis.  Malacea  hnlgeh<^. 
Ears  pendulous.  Inhshiis  Asia:  from  it  is 
procured  the  preciom  bezoard  called  piedradd 

4.  E.  auristu!,  Siberian  hedpthop;.  Ears 
long,  oval,  nostrils  wilh  a  flap.  Inliabiu  the 
lower  [Hits  of  the  Vol^  and  Vn\,  as  far  as 
lake  Qaikol;  resembles  e.  Europieus,  hut  is 
less ;  eyes  larger,  whiskers  four  rows,  feet 
longer,  slenderer,  tail  shorter,  conic,  annulate. 
nearly  bald  ;  female  brings  from  four  lo  seven 
young,  sometimes  twice  a  year;  spines  brown, 
a  white  ring  at  each  end. 

B.  K.  setosus.  Asiatic  hedgehog.  Ears 
shorter;  spines  on  the  head,  neck,  tail  and 
withers  only.  Inhabits  India  andMadagascar; 
hardly  six  inches  long;  wallows  in  the  mire; 
grunts  like  a  hog;  hurronjand  i«  torpid  six 
months,  during  which  lime  the  hair  falta  ct(. 

6.  £.  cxcnndaia.  Madagascar  hcdgchoe. 
Tailless ;  sitout  very  long,  acute.  Innabits 
India  and  Madaga-icar;  eight  inches  lung:  in 
its  habits  esaclly  rcieinbles  the  l.iit. 

EHINGO,  in  botany.      See  KavNdiDM. 

F.HINUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
didynamia,  angi(»i«irmia.  Cab  n  livc-lcaitd ; 
corol  with  a  five-cleft  border,  equLiI ;  ihc  lobes 
emarginale;  upper  lip  very  shorl,  and  reflected  ; 

psuTe   two-celled.      Seven    species;     cbieflv 


natives  of  the  Cape, 
, flowers;  the  stem  from 
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an  tmbricale  head ;  petals  thne.  equi 
metis  sealed  above  the  aerm.  Nine  >{ 
natives  of  India  or  South  ArneHca. 

ERIOCEPHALUS.  in  botany,  a  51 
theclaassyngpneiia.ordejrpoljgamiaoeei 
Receptacle  naked  or  villous;  downlew 
Icn-lcavcd,  equal;  floretsof  ihcravfive-  1W 
species;  all  Capejdajiu,  and  herbacctuw 

ERIOPHORUM.      Cution-pra!!     b 
tany,   a  ^enns   of  the   claM   Inaniitii.  arm 
monogjnia.     Glumes  chaffy,  inibiicait 
way;  corolless;  seed  one  laTctted  witli  <in 
long  haiis.     Six  sp«cia ;   four  uf  nhice 
common  id  the  bogs  of  our  own  countn. 

ERIOSPERMUM,  in  botany,  a  ftm 
the  class  hexandria,  order  monogyna.   Cod 
six-petalled ;  campantibte,   pemaneni:  & 
menu  dilated  at  me  baae,  Canute  tbm~friU; 
seeds  inverted  wiUl  wool.     Xhne  spKin^  i 

£!uOSl'EMUM.  it)  bouny,  agraa/ 
the  class  decandria,  oitler  nono^yaia.  (.~'~' 
6ve-part«l;  petals  five,  sesatte;  staNtfrn 
ciliaie;  anthers  pedic«lled.  lennotHli  9]k 
fnundiebaseofthegerm;  ciifuvlnfiieM( 
sealed  on  n  nectary  cowred  w  i  th  prolubp»— , 
seeds  coated.  One  species  ;  an  Aunalaa 
shrub  with  alternate  leaves  ai4l  k£s» 
flowers. 

ERLS,  the  goddess  of  discoid  tiaMV  ■ 
Greeks.  She  it  the  same  as  the  Di><nMi> 
the  Latins. 

ERl'STICVL.  a.  f.f.i.)  Conutwetwl:  1 
lating  10  dispute;  containing  oontHMti— 

£ltlTHALIS,in  botany,  a  geniBaf* 
class  pen  I  andtia,  order  monoeynia.  Codte 
paried,  the  segmenu  recurved  ;  calyx  nr 
shaped ;  beny  teit^odied,  iofenor.  T** 
sjiBcies;  trees  of  Jamaica  or  the  Polrp«j 
islaniis.  'fhe  last  has  two  vaiieti 
diflerenre  in  the  breadth  of  iu  Icif. 

ERIVAN.a  Ur^e  town  of  Asia. 
Persian  Armenia,  tvuh  an  Aimenian  piiiintk 
Lai.  40.  20  N.     Lon.  44,  lO  EL 

ERKE.  o.  (eajTS,Sax.)  Idle;  laij;  skc- 
fid  [CAoucerl. 

E'RMELINE.  ..   (diminotin  of  r 
amrlin,  French.)  An  crmiac  (&^iu«' 

ER'MINE,    in    mastiak^.    See'  M;>- 

Ermine,  in  heraldry,  is  always  »rp-s  -= 
sable,  that  is,  awhite  held,  or  for.  w   '  ■  " 
spots.    These  spots  are  noi  of  aaj  dti 
Dumber,  but  may  be  more  or  less,  at  tbc  fk> 
sureof  ihe  painter,  as  the  sltinaaRihinf^^' 
I.J  be  naUirally  so  stfotlcd  ^   but  senuu:  ct 
ning  the  garments  o!  great  per.-on'',  ttxi'tn- 
were  wont,  in  order  to  add  to  ibcir  basr. 
sew  bit*  of  the  black  tails  of  thecmiuitsi^ 
produced  them  upon  the  white  <rf  ihea 
lo  render  them  tlie  more  conspicuous,  «ttf 
alteration  was  introduced 

Erm 


inspicuout,  <r 


LpCANLOR,ivibo 

,,  Didct  tiigj"! 


posed  offcur  ermine  spots,   ll  is  tobeohwrr 
inches  to  three  feet     that  the  colours  in  these  arms  are  nottcbci 
pressed,  because  neither  this  cioei  ncr  it 
arms  can  be  of  any  other  coloar  thia  a** 


NaTI-HaL    1H3TOXT. 
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)•  a.  Clodied  with  ermine,  thai        EROTOMANIA,  (from  'p^,  love,  and 

;in  or  fur  of  ermine.  f^'^t  madnest.)  Detoerate  love :  tentiraentaU 

£S,  in  heraldry,  should  tigoify  iim  produciniE  nuirbia  fcdingi. 
but  it  is  otherwise,  for  it  ex-        EROTYLuS,  in  zoology,  a  tribe  of  colco- 

field  powdered  with  black,  only  pterout  insecu  bclonffing  to  the  ({enus  crypto- 

1  spot  has  a  little  red  hair  on  it.  cephalus,  thus  named  in  the  Fabncian  system, 
to  jr.  Do  immediately  flow  from        ERPACH»  a  town  of  Franoonia,  in  Ger* 

I,  eann»  a  cottage  {Gibson),  manv,  30  miles  S.E.  of  Frankfort.    LaL  49* 

!\,inbotany,  a  genus  of  the  class  38  N.    Lon.  9*10E. 
der    monogynia.    Corol    one-        Erpacb,  a  town  and  castle  of  Suabia,  in 

^r-shaped ;    calyx    four-parted ;  Germany,  8  miles  S.E.  of  Ulm.    LaL  48.  80 

9d,  seeds  solitary.    One  spedet  N.    Lon^  10.  19  E. 

ng  plant  of  Jamaica  witli  axil-       ERPETOLOGY»atennformerl}r employed 

by  the  Swedish  natonilist  Klein ;  to  mcltide  the 

i.  V.  a,  (erodo,  Lat)  To  canker;  order  serpentes  as  well  as  that  of  reptilia:  thus 

0  corrode  (Bacon).  comprehending  the  whole  class  of  amnbibia. 
I .  Crane*s-bill,  a  genus  of  the  In  the  Encycbpedie  Methodique,  and  the  En- 
|)hia,  order  pentandria.  Calyx  crclopsedia  firitannica,  the  term  is  restricted  to 
:tals  five ;  nectariferous  glands  the  order  of  reptilia,  according  lo  the  plan  of 
ig  with  the  filaments ;  stamens  M.  Bonnaterre. 

em  barren ;  firuit  beaked,  seca-        ERQUICO,  a  seaport  town  on  the  coast  of 

'e  capsules,  each  tipped  with  a  Abex,  m  Africa.    Lat.  17. 30  N.    Lon.  39. 

1  bearded  on  the  insioe.  Thirty-  A  £• 

hieflyinhabitantsof  the  warmer        T©  ERR.  ».fi.(«T©,  Latin.)  I.  To  wander; 

pe,  and  three  common  to  our  to  ramble  (Dryim).    8.  To  miss  the  right 

r  sea-coasu.    They  have  all  a  way;  to  stray  (Gmimom  Prmftr),    3.  To  de- 

:>lance  in  their  external  appear-  viate  from  any  purpose  (Pcipe).  4.  To  commit 

ranium»  with  which  they  have  errours;  to  mistake  (Tmflor), 
ifounded  by  those  who  have  not        E'RRABLE.  a.  (from  err  A  Liable  to  err. 
ir  ordinal  character.  They  may        E'RRABLENESS. «.  Liableneu  to  errour  $ 

led :  liableness  to  mistake  {Decay  <f  Piety). 
xnnpound,  pinnate  and  pinnati-        E'RRAND.  f.  fsejien^, Bax.)  A  message; 

something  lo  be  told  or  done  by  a  messenger ; 

emate,  and  three-parted.  a  mandate;  a  commission  {Hooker). 
obed  and  undivided.  E'RRANT.a.  (frrojif,  Lstin.)  1.  Wandei^ 

,inzoology,agenuHof  thedass  ing;  roving;  rambling  {Brown).    8.  Vile; 

coleoptera.     Antennas  mimili-  abandoned ;  completely  bad  {Jonson). 
four,  filiform;  body  roundish,        EHRANTRY.  $.  (from  errant,)     1.  An 

argiiiate;    thorax    trans\'erse ;  errant  sute;    the  condition  of  a  wanderer 

nited,  longer  than  the  abdomen;  {Addison).    8.  Theempbymentofaknightr- 

d;  lip  horny,  emarginate.  Four  erranL 

>it  India  or  the  Cape.  ERRATA.  9.  (Latin.)  The  faults  or  mis- 

ION.  s.  {eri^aiio,  Latin.)  The  takes  of  the  printer,  usually  inserted  in  a  list, 

r  bestowing ;  distribution.  at  the  besinning  or  end  of  a  book. 
^lAF,  in  bouny,  a  gnawed  leaf.        KIRA'TIC.    a.    {erraticus,    Latin.)     1. 

te  leaf  has  other  very  small  ob-  Wandering  |  uncertain ;  keeping  no  certain 

I  its  edge.    Cum  folium  sinua-  order ;  holdtng  no  established  course  {Pope). 

sinus  alios  minimos  obtusos  ac-  8.  Irresular ;  changeable  {Uarvey). 
the  appearance  of  being  gnawed        ERnATICALI^.  acf.  (from  erratical  or 

sects.  erralic.)    Without   rule;   without   method 

r. «.  (erosio,  Latin.)  1.  The  act  {Brown). 

jr.   8.  The  state  of  being  eaten        E'RRHINE.  a.  {^pf**^)   Snufl^  up  the 

wi^.  nose,  occasioning  sneezing  {Bacon), 
i,  m  rhetoric,  interrogation.  Errhiji B8.  {errkinaf  medicamenta,  tppna ; 

a  festival  in  honour  of  Eros  the  from  •»>  in,  and  £»»  the  nose.)  Medicines  which. 

It  was  celebrated  by  tfie  Thes-  when  topically  applied  to  the  internal  mem- 

th  year  with  sports  and  games,  brane  of  the  nose,  excite  sneezing,  and  increase 

IS  and  others  contended.   If  any  the  lecretion,  independent  of  any  mechanical 

itions  had  arisen  among  the  peo-  irritation.  The  articles  belonging  to  this  class 

sn  usual  to  offer  sacrifices  and  may  be  referred  to  two  orders ;  1.  Sternutatory 

god,  that  he  would  totally  re-  errnines,asnicotiana»helleborus,euphorbium, 

which  are  selected  for  tlie  torpid,  the  vigorous, 

[derived  from  t^wf ,  love,  whence  but  not  plethoric ;  aixi  those  lo  whom  any  de- 

pplied  to  any  tiling  which  has  gree  of  e\'acuation  would  not  be  hurtful.     8. 

!  passion  of  love.    In  medicine  Evacuating  errhinet,  as  asarum,  &c.  which  is 

iiase  delirium  eroticum  used  for  calculated  for  the  ohlegmatic  and  infirm. 
Dcbolycoiitiactcd  thnwi^eioeM       ERRONEOUS,  a.  (from  <fro«  lA\»L«^  \« 

Wanknn^-,  uuMMkiiUAnDiwaV  %*^xiK9cpi« 
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lar ;  wandering  from  the  right  road  (Arluih'  suited  to  learning.    2.  The  little  labour  be- 

not),  3.  Mistasing;  misled  byerrour(i^ot<M).  stowed  upon  natural  philosophy.    3.  Few  en- 

4.  Mistaken;  not  conformable  to  truth;  physi-  tircly  adaicted  to  natural  philosophy.    4.  The 

cally  false  {Newton).  end  of  the  sciences  wrong  6xed.    5.  A  wrong 

^  ERRONEOUSLY,  ad.  By  mistake  >•  not  way  chosen.    6.  The  neglect  of  experiments, 

rightlv  {Hooker).  7.  Regard  to  antiquity  and  authority.   8.  Ad- 

EKRONEOUSNESS.  t.  Physical  false-  miration  of  the  works  in  use.    g.  The  artifice 

hood;  inconformity  to  truth  (Boyle).  of  teachers  and  writers  in  the  sciences.     10. 

E'RROUR.  s.  {error f  I^tin.)   1.  Mistake;  Ostentatious  promises  of  the  modems.     11. 

involuntary  deviation  from  truth  {Shakspeare).  Want  of  proposing  worthy  tasks.    12.  Super- 

U.  Ablunaer;  a  mistake  committed  (Z>ry(f€n).  stition  and  zeal  bemg  opposite  to  natural  phi- 

3.  Roving  excursion;  irregular  course  {Dry^  losophy,  as  thinking  philosophy  dangerous,  on 

den).    4.  (In  theolo^.)    ^\n  {Hebrews).    5.  account  of  the  school-theology ;  from  the  o[»- 

(In  law.)  A  mistake  in  pleading,  or  in  the  pro-  nion  that  deep  natural  inquiries  mi^ht  subvert 

ccis  {Cowell).  religion.     13.  Schools  and  academies  proving 

Errouk,  a  mistake  of  the  mind,  in  giving  unfavourable  to  philosophy.  14.  Want  of  re- 
assent  to  a  thing,  or  proposition,  which  is  not  Wards.  And  15.  Despair,  and  the  supposition 
true.     See  Fallacy.  of  iinpossibility. 

Some  philosophers  define  errour  an  act  of        ERROR  LOCI.  Boerhaave  is  said  to  have 

the  mind,  whereby  things  that  should  be  join-  introduced  this  term,  from  an  opinion  that  the 

ed  are  separated;  or,  tnings  that  should  be  vessels  are  of  different  sizes,  for  the  circulation 

separated  are  Joined;  or  a  wrong  judgement,  of  red  blood,  lymph,  and  serum;  and  that  when 

disagreeing  with  the  things  whereon  it  is  pass-  the  larger-sized  globules  were  forced  into  the 

ed .  lesser  vessels  by  an  error  of  place,  they  were  ob- 

Errour  stands  in  opposition  to  truth,  which  structed. 
consists  in  an  agreement  between  the  propo^i-        ERST.  ad.  {ersl,  German.)  1.  First  {^en- 

tion,  and  the  thing  whereof  it  is  affirmed,  or  aer).    e.  At  first;  in  the  beginning  (Milton). 

denied.  3.  Once;   when  time  was  (ilftV/on).  4.  For- 

Mr.  Locke  reduces  the  causes  of  errour  to  meriy;    long  ago   {Prior).    5.   Before;  till' 

these  four;  tirst,  want  of  proofs;  secondly,  then;  till  now  (/6?o//e^). 
want  of  ability  to  use  them;  thirdly,  want  of        ERUBE'SCENCE.     Erube'scknct.  u 

will  to  use  them  ;  and,  fourthly,  wrong  mca^  {eruhescenlia,  Latin.)  The  act  of  growing  red  j 

sures  of  probability.  ..  redness. 

He  observes  upon  the  first  of  these  causes        ERUBE'SCENT.  a.  {eruhescens,  Litin.) 

that  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  want  con-  Reddish  ;  somewhat  red;  inclining  to  redoess. 
yenienccs  and  opportunities  of  making  experi-         ERUCA.   {eruca;    from  erugo,  to  make 

ments  and  observations  themselves,  or  of  col-  smooth,  so  named  from  the  smoothness  of  its 

lecting  the  testimony  of  others,  being  prevenfed  leaves ;  or  from  uro,  to  burn,  because  of  its  bi- 

by  the  necessity  of  their  condition.    IJpon  the  ting  quality.)  Garden  rocket.   Roman  rocket 

second  of  these  causes  he  observes,  that  there  Rocket  gentle.     The  seeds  of  this  plant,  brs** 

are  many,  who,  from  the  state  of  their  condi-  sica  eruca;  foliis  lyratis,  caule  hirsuto  siliqnis 

tion,  might  bestow  lime  in  collecting  proo6,  glabris,  of  Linn^us,  and  of  the  wild  rocket, 

but  yet  are  not  able  to  carry  a  train  of  conse-  have  an  acrid  taste,  and  are  eaten  by  the  Itali- 

quences  in  their  heads,  nor  weigh  exactly  the  ans  in  their  pickles,  &c.     They  are  said  to  be 

preponderancy  of  contrary  proofs  and  testi-  good  aperients  and  antiscorbutics,   but  are 

monies,  merely  from  the  difference  in  men's  esteemed  by  the  above-mentioned  people  fef 

understandings,  apprehensions,  and  reasonings,  their    supposed    aphrodisiac    qualities.    See 

Thirdly,  he  remarlvs,  that  though  some  have  Brass ica. 

opportunities  and  leisure  enough,  and  want  Eruca  is  also  a  term  formerly  used  by 
neither  parts,  learning,  nor  other  helps,  that  nnturalists  to  denote  the  caterpillar  state  of  in- 
they  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  several  sects  ;  but  of  late  discarded  for  that  of  eater- 
truths  within  their  reach,  either  upon  account  pillar,  larve  or  larva.  For  the  process  bv which 
of  their  attachment  to  pleasure  or  busiiu'ss;  or  this  change  is  produced,  see  the  articles  Es- 
otherwise  because  of  their  laziness  or  aversion  tomology,  and  Papilio. 
to  study.  The  fourth  cause  of  errour,  viz.  To  ERU'CT.  v.  a.  {eructo,  Latin.)  To 
wrong  measures  of  probability,  he  imputes,  1.  belch  ;  to  break  wind  from  the  stomach. 
To  thepracticeoftaking  for  principles,  proixjsi-  ERUCTATION,  i.  (from  rrwr/.)  l.The 
tions  that  ace  not  in  themselves  certain  and  evi-  act  of  belching.  2.  Belch  ;  the  matter  vented 
dent,  but,  on  the  contrary,  doubtful  and  false,  from  the  stomach  {Arbuthnot).  3.  A  sudden 
2.  To  received  hypotheses.  3.  Tojircdominant  burst  of  wind  or  matter  {fVoodward). 


neighbours  or  country.  books,  which  is  the  result  of  hard  study  and 

The  causes  of  errour  in  philosophy,  or  the    extensive  reading.    TheScaligcrs  were  men  of 
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s  than  with  points  of  erudition,    admireil  for  tlieir  fraihery  appearance  and  de» 
not  just  ana  right,  ignorance  is     licate  blue  tint.     Sec  Botany,  PI.  XCI V. 
udiiion,  which  only  produces        ERYNGO.     See  Erynoium. 
obscurity.     M.  Balrac  calls  a         ERYSIMUM,   {trysimum,  tr'^fificf;   from 
en  erudition  the  lu^dge  of  an-     •gtw,  to  draw,  so  called  from  iis  power  of  draw- 
ing and  producing  blisters ;  others  derive  it  •*» 
)US.  o.  (arngiHosux,  I^tin.)     rw  ijidchv,  because  the  leaves  are  much  cut; 
le  nature  of  co|>per  {Harvey).       others  from  tstrtun^  precious.)  Hedge  musUrd. 
>N.  f.  {eruptio,  I^tin.)   I.  I'he     A  gpnus  of  the  class  tetradynamia.  order  sili- 
ig  forth   {Bacon).     2.   Burst;     quoia.     Siliquc    columnar",   exactly    square; 
'isoR).     3.  Soddenexcunionof    calyx    closed;    stigma    capitate.     Fourteen 
{Milton),    4.  Violent  excbma-    ipecies:  all  European  plants,  and  many  of 
5.  Efflorescence;  pustules (ilr-    tnem  indigenous  to  our  own  countr}*.     Of 

these  the  chief  are: 
E  fl.  {erupius,  Latin.)   Bunt-        i.E.alliaria.  Jack  in  the  hedge.  Leaves  heart- 
mson).  shaped,  acute  toothed.    Found  in  our  hedjres. 

Tare.  In  botany,  a  genns  of  2.  E.  Barbarea.  The  barbarea  of  the  dis« 
Iphia,  order  decandria.  Calyx  peusalories.  I»wer  leaves  lyrate,  with  the 
gma  capitate ;  hairy  all  mer.  terminal  lobe  rounded ;  upper  ones  obovate, 
as  tollow :  toothed. 

lermum:  with  two-flowered  pe-  3.  E.  ofiicinalis.  Medicinal  er)'ngo.  Si- 
rous,  four-seeded,  legimies ;  and  liques  pressed  close  to  the  spike-stalk  :  leaves 
^  Foond  in  the  com*fields  of  nincinate.  In  medical  practice  formerly  much 
try.  used  for  its  expectorant  and  diuretic  qualities, 

itum:  with  many-flowcifd  pe-  which  are  now  forgotten.  The  seeds  are  warm 
Y,  two-sedled  legumes;  leaflets  iumI  panaent,  and  very  similar  to  those  of  mus- 
e  with  a  point ;  common  also  to    lard  in  tneir  effiects. 

I.  ERYSl'PELAS.  (CTyi^pe/ai,  vu  wt>.«;;  from 

lides.  Peduncles  about  four-  «^u«,  to  drew,  and  vix«f,  adjoining ;  named 
umcs  silky,  two-seeded  ;  leaflets  ;froai  the  neighbouring  parts  being  affected  by 
ive  of  Harbary.  the  eruption.)     Ignis  sacer.     St.  Anthony  s 

ler  account  oi  indigenous  tares»  lire.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  pyrexiae 
<  R  Y .  »nd  order  exanthemata  of  Cullcn .  1 1  is  k  nown 

UM.  {eryngium^  »^vy7io»j  from  by  sjTiocha  of  two  or  tliree  days  continuance, 
ictate,  becauK  it  causes  eructa-  m-ith  drowsiness,  and  sometimes  with  delirium; 
),  a  genus  of  the  cLi^s  pentandria,     pulse  commonly  full  and  hard ;  then  erythema 

Involucre  many-leaved;  flowers  of  the  face,  with  continuance  of  synocha, 
nmon  receptacle  conic,  chafiy;     tending  to  either  apoplexy  or  to  abscess.  There 

Eleven  species;  chiefly  natives    arc  two  species  of  this  disease,  according  to 
of  Europe.    Of  these  tne  chief    Cullen:  I.  Erysipelasvessiculosum,  with  large 

blibters :  2.  Erysi|ielas  phlyctsenodes,  the  shin- 
icum.  Rattle-snake  weed,  with  sk^,  or  an  er)'sipelas  with  phlyctcnx,  or  small 
ihaped,  serrate-«pinnus ;  flowers    blisters. 

em  simple.     This  is  a  native  of        ERYTHEMA.    (ery/A#nia,  »r*^>:/*a;  from 

•f^i'is,  red.)  A  morbid  redness  ojf  the  skin,  as 
)estre.  Leaves  clasping  the  stem,  is  obscneil  u})on  the  cheeks  of  hectic  patients 
lanceolate  fragments ;  chaff'  un-  after  eating,  and  on  the  skin  cohering  bubo, 
md  in  our  own  salt-marihes.  pblennon,  &c. 

inium.  Sca-er\'ngo,  orseii-holly:  ERYTHR/EA,  a  town  of  Crete,  situated 
undish,  plaitecl,  spinous;  heads  in  the  south-east  of  the  inland  at  the  promon- 
hafl*  tricuspidjtc.    It  is  found  on     tory  Ervthneuni. 

)res  of  our  own  countr>-.  'I'he  ERYTMR/IIUM  M.\  RE,  erroneously  call- 
ant  is  directed  for  medicinal  use.  ed  Rubrum  by  (he  Romans.  Tlius  the  cKcan 
'ticular  smell,  but  to  the  taste  it  that  washes  Arabia  and  Persia,  and  extends  a 
Mtefiil  sweetnesb  ;  and,  on  being  great  way  further,  is  dcnoniinatcil.  Hence  it 
onic  time,  di&covers  a  lijfh^  aro-  is,  Herodotus  snys,  that  the  Euphrates  and 
t)  or  pun^cnry.     It  was  formerly     Tigris  fall  into  the  Mare  Enthrxuni.   He  also 

its  supposed  aphrodisiac  {Miwers,     calls  it  the  South  sea,  on  which  the  Persians 
vcr\'  rari'ly  cniploytd.  dwell.     It  takes  its  name,  not  from  its  colour, 

uiu';  alpineeryngo,  with  radical,  the  error  rf  the  Rouian.s,  who  translated  'Ery- 
rdate leaves;  and  pinnated, ciliatc  thrruni,  Rubnmi ;  but  from  Erythras,  son  of 
is  a  hardy  perennial,  well  worthy  Perseus  and  .-Vndromeda,  whose  kingdom  lay 
very  curious  <];arden,  where  itsun-  on  the  confines  of  that  sea ;  whence  its  name 
(1  and  beautiful  colour  cannot  fail     Er>'thra^um. 

:  notice  of  every  beholder.  Its  ERYTHRINA.  Corol-tree.  In  botany, 
rculiarity  are  dependent  on  its  flo-  a  genus  of  the  class  diadelphia,  order  decandria. 
her  perhaps  tliaii  on  its  blossom,    Cal}'x  two-lipped  \  coiol  ^\\!ci  9l  N«t^  \n^> 
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lanceolate  banner;   legume  swelling  at  the  sion; 'sally  (DenAam).  3.  (Inlaw.)  VioleDt 

seeds.    Twelve  species ;  natives  of  India  or  or  privy  evasion  out  of  some  lawful  restnint 

South  America,  under-shrubs  and  tall  trees ;  iCoweu,)    4.  Excuse;   subterfuge;  evasion 

generally  with  saflFron  or  scarlet  flowers.  (Raleigh).     &.    Sally;    flight;    irregularis 

ERYTHRINUS.inichthyology.  SeeSPA-  {Milton),    6.    Oversight;    mistake   (Bme- 

nus.  wood), 

ERYTHROIDES,  in  anatomy,  the  first  of  ESCA'RGATOIRE.  t.  (Fiench.)  A  nur- 

the  proper  tunics  or  coats  which  cover  the  seiy  of  snails  (i^iUuan). 

testicles.  ESCHALOT.  «.  (French.)    Pronounced 

ERYTHRONIUM.    Dogs-tooth   violet,  shalloi,    A  plant.    See  Allium. 

In  botany,  a  genus  of  tlie  class  hexandria,  ESCHAR,  (eicilara,  <ax«^;  fromttfxf^"** 

Older  monogynia.    Corol  siz-petalled,  cam-  to  scab  over.)    The  portion  of  flesh  that  is  de- 

panulate ;  nectaries  two  tubercles  growing  to  strojred  by  theapplication  of  a  caustic, 

the  base  of  ever^  other  petal.    One  •pecies  ]bCHA'ROTlC.a.(frome«cAar.)  Caustic; 

only ;  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  There  haviiu;  the  power  to  sear  or  bum  the  flesh, 

are,  however,  many  varieties  of  this  species ;  ESCH AuOTICS.    (esckaroHca,   medicmm 

some  with  pale  red,  others  with  deep  red,  ana  menia,  i^j^ttpttltxa  •  from  9rx«ipa^»  to  scab  over.) 

others  again  with  yellow,  crimson,  or  white  Caustics.    Corrosives.    A  term  given  by  suiw 

flowers.    It  is  often  propagated  in  our  green-  geons  to  those  substances  which  possess  a 

houses,  and  is  naturalised  without  difiiculty.  power  of  destroying  the  texture  of  the  varioos 

ERYTHROXYLON,  in  botany,  a  aenus  solid  parts  of  the  animal  bodj  to  which  Umj 

of  the  class  decandria,  order  trigynu.    Calyx  are  direcUy  applied.   The  articles  of  this  dass 

turbinate;  petals  five,  with  a  small  nectari-  ofsubstances  may  be  ammged  under  twoorden: 

ferous  emarginate  scale  at  the  base  of  each ;  1*  Eroding  escharotics,  asblue  vitriol,  alumai 

stamens  united  at  the  base ;  drupe  ooe-oelkd.  ustum,  &c.    2.  Caustic  escharotics,  as  bpii  , 

Twelve  species ;  natives  of  Africa  or  South  infemaUs,  argentum  nitratum,  <4eum  vitrioii, 

America :  shrubs  chiefly.  acidum  niuosum,  &c. 

ERYTRODANUM.  {erythrodamm,  t^  ESCH ATON,  a  Greek  musiodterm,  dcoo* 

OfoSocfov  •   from  9p-<i9pos,  red,  so  called  from  the  ting  the  diflerence  between  the  diesis  enbar* 

colour  of  its  juice.)    See  Rubia,  or  Mad-  monicaandthebyperoche:  its  ratio is[jg|}f 

DER.  ESCHEAT,  in  law,  signifies  any  lani  or 

ERYX,  a  son  of  Butes  and  Venus,  whc^  tenements  that  casually  fell  to  a  lord  within  his 

relying   upon  his   strength,  challenged   dU  manor.    It  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  t^ 

strangers  to  fight  with  him  in  the  combat  of  nure   in  chivalry :    (See  Feodal  ststeMi 

the  cestus.    Hercules  accepted  his  challoige  Knioht-sbrvice,  and  Tenure.^    It  is  tbe 

after  many  had  3^ielded  to  his  superiordexterity ;  determination  of  the  tenure  or  dissolution  of 

and  Eryx  was  killed  in  the  combat,  and  buried  the  mutual  bond  between  the  lord  and  tenast, 

on  the  mountain,  where  he  had  built  a  temple  from  tiie  extinction  of  the  blood  of  the  latter 

to  Venus.    Virg.  JEn.  6.  ver.  402.    A  moun-  by  either  natural  or  civil  means :  if  he  died 

tain  of  Sicilynear  Drepanum,  also  received  its  without  heirs  of  his  blood,  or  if  his  blood  wai 

name  from  £ryx,  who  was  buried  there.  corrupted  and  stained  by  commission  oftrcssott 

ERZERUM,  the  capital  of  Turcomania,  in  or  felony;  whereby  every  inheritable  ouality 

Asiatic  Turkey.    It  is  the  see  of  an  Armenian  vras  entirely  blotted  out  and  abolished.  Is 

and  of  a  Greek  bishop,  and  die  seat  of  a  bc^ler-  such  cases  the  land  escheated  or  fell  back  to 

berg.  It  is  a  great  thoroughfare,  and  a  restmg-  the  lord  of  the  fee ;  that  is,  the  tenure  was  d^ 

flace  for  the  caravans  in  their  way  to  the  East  termined  by  breach  of  the  original  cooditioD» 

ndies.    The  inhabitants  trade  in  furs,  gall-  expressed  or  implied  in  the  feodal  donatioo. 

nuts,  Persian  silks,  cottons,  calicoes,  and  drugs.  To  Esche'at.  v.  a,  (from  the  noun.)  To 

Lat.  39.  57  N.     Lon.  40.  41  E.  fall  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  {Clarendon). 

ESCALA'DE.  J.  (French.)  The  act  of  sea-  ESCHE'ATOR.  *.  (from  escheat)  An(>t 

ling  the  walls  of  a  fortification  (Addison).  ficer  that  obsenes  the  escheats  of  the  king  in 

SSCALLCyNIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  the  county  whereof  he  b  escheator  ((^ 

class    pentandria,  order  monogynia.     Petals  den). 

five;  stigma  capitate;  berry  covered  with  the  ESCHEVIN,  or  Echbvin  (Scahimts)/iSi 

calyx,  two-celled,  many-seeded.  Two  species ;  the  French  and  Dutch  polity,  a  roagisinir 

natives  of  South  America.  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  to  take 

E'SCALOP.  J.  1 .  A  shellfish,  whose  shell  care  of  their  common  concerns,  the  gpod  order, 

is  regularly  indented  ( Woodward).   2.  An  in-  conveniency,  and  decoration  of  the  city,  &c. 

equality  of  mara^in ;  indenture  (ttay).  To  ESCHEW,  v.  a.  {escheoir,  old  French.) 

To  ESCA'PE.  V.  a.  {escaper,  French.)    1 .  To  fly ;  to  avoid  j  to  shun  (Sandjfs). 

To  obtain  exemption  from ;  to  obtain  security  ESCORT,  s.  (escort ,  French.)  Convoy i 

from  ;  to  fly ;  to  avoid  (Wake).    £.  To  pass  guard  from  place  to  place, 

unobserved  by  one  (Denham).  To  Esco'rt.  v.  a.  (escorter,  French.)  To 

To  EscA'PE.  V,  n.  To  fly;  to  get'Out  of  convoy;  to  guard  from  place  to  place, 

danger ;  to  avoid  punishment  (  Chronicles) .  ESCOT.  s.  ( French. )  A  tax  paid  in  borosflis 

Esca'pe. 5.(fromtheverb.)  1.  Flight;  the  and  corporations  towards  the  support  of  tfa^ 

act  of  shunning  danger  (Psalms),   2»  Excur*  canunuqity^  which  is  called  #col  and  Ut. 
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>^.  0.  a.  (frem  the  noun.)  To  pay  to  the  pomp  of  the  Jewbh  religion,  and  to  ez- 

:konmg ;  to  support  {Sh4iktpeare).  empt  the  prietts  from  ptyins  tajEet.  He  is  lup- 

JT.  3.  Xetcouter^  Fr.)    Listener!  or  posed  to  be  the  collector  of  tne  Canon  of  Scrip- 

9ns  sent  for  intelligence  (  Howard) .  ture }  and  that,  by  div  ine  inspiration ,  he  added 

rOFR.  f .  (Fr.)  A  box  with  all  the  some  things  which  happened  after  the  deaths 

s  neceasarv  for  writing.  of  the  authors.     It  is  guessed  he  wrote  the 

VG1£.  $.  (from  etcu,  Fr.  a  shield.)  Chronicles,  besidesthose  books  which  bear  his 

hat  is,  service  of  the  shield,  is  either  name,  the  two  last  of  which  are  exploded  even 

or  ceruin.    Eicuage  uiurertain  is,  by  the  church  of  Rome, 

tenant  by  his  tcmiie  is  bound  tofol-  ESENS,  a  town  of  Westphalia,  in  Ger* 

rd.     AnoUier  kind  of  this  eteuage  many,  Ml  miles  N.  of  Embden.  Lat.  63.  14 

s  called  casilewafd,  where  the  tenant  N.  Lon.  ?•  14  £. 

i  is  bound  to  ddend  a  castle.  Etcu-  ESK,  the  name  of  aevaial  rivers  both  in  Eng- 

I  is,  where  the  tenant  is  set  at  a  ccr-  land  and  Scotland,  paiticulariy  of  one  which 

f  money,  to  be  paid  in  lieu  of  such  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  two 

services  (Cowelf).  kingdoms.    It  nins  from  north-east  to  south- 

^ENT.  a.  {etculeniui,  Latin.)  Good  west,  and  nres  name  to  the  county  of  Eskdale. 

stable  (Amou),  ESKIMAUX, a  people  of  N.  America,  in- 

£VT.   s.   Something    fit  te  food  habiting  all  that  vast  tract  of  country  called 

Labrador,  or  New  Britain.  They  have  no  fixed 

HAL,  a  village  and  palace  of  die  abode,  hot  rove  from  place  to  plaoe ;  for  they 

ain,  twenty-one  miles  nortb-wetlof  sometimes  come  as  fiir  S.  as  Newfoundland, 

The  palace  is  (me  of  the  laigeat  and  andsosDetimesaiemet  with  on  the  coasts  of  the 

tiful  in  the  world.    It  has  eleven  straits  and  bays  that  the  Endish  have  been  in 

windows,  fourteen  thousand  doors,  whentheywentinsearchoftneN.W.  passage, 

ind  eight  hundred  pillars,  seventeen  They  ate  of  a  different  race  from  the  other  na- 

r  piazzas,  and  twenty«two  otorts;  tive  Americans;  for,  as  they  have  no  beiids, 

convenience  and  ornament  that  can  these  have  them  so  thick  and  lam,  that  it  is 

I4ce  agreeable  in  so  hot  a  climate,  as  difficult  to  discover  any  features  of  their  faces, 

re  park,  groves,  fountains,  cascades,  Th^  have  small  eyes,  large  dir^  teeth,  and 

:.    It  is  whimsically  oonstraeled  in  black  rugged  hair.  They  are  alwiqft  well  cloth- 

)f  a  gridiron,  being  dedicated  to  St.  ed,  for  ttee  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  part  of 

in commemorationof  avictoiy,  pin-  their  fiices  and  their  hands.    They  have  a  sort 

mni  versary  of  that  saint  (who  is  said  of  alufts,  made  of  the  guts  of  fish,  with  a  coat 

en  broiled  to  death  on  a  gridiron)  hi  of  bcnr  or  bird  skins,  and  a  cap  on  their  heads. 

le  apartment  which  the  royal  fomily  They  hare  likewise  breeches,  made  of  skins, 

the  handle  of  the  instrument.    The  widi  the  hur  within,  and  covered  with  furs 

building  contains  offices,  a  church,  without.    They  have  also  two  pair  of  boots, 

(in  which  are  800  monks),  and  a  oneoveranotber,  of  the  same  sort  of  skins.  In 

itaining  30,000  volumes.  summer  they  have  nothing  to  cover  them  in 

rCHEON,    or    SctrrcHioir,    in  the  nig^t;  m^  in  winter,  they  lodge  together 

s  derived  from  the  French  ejmff on,  promiscuously  in  caves.    The  dresa  of  the  wo- 

'om  the  Latin  «ctt/tMi,'and  signifies  men  is  nearfy  the  same  as  that  of  the  men. 

whereon  coats  of  arms  are  represent-  They  are  very  superstitious,  and  have  some  sort 

:  nations  of  the  remotest  antii|uity  of  sacrifices.   Their  chief  employment  is  hunt- 

t  to  have  their  shields  distinguiahcd  ing  and  fishing. 

marks  painted  on  them;  and  to  have  ESNE,  Asnb,  or  EaaiVAY,  a  town  of 

leir  shields  was  a  token  of  honour,  Egypt,  on  the  Nile,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 

ig  pennitted  to  have  them  till  they  ancient  Syena,  but  Norden  and  Oenon  think 

med  some  honourable  action.  it  was  Latopolis.    Here  are  many  curious  re- 

utcheon,  as  used  at  present,  is  square,  mains  of  antiquity.    Lat.  S4.  40  N.    Lon. 

Jed  off  «t  the  bottom.  3 1 .  40  E. 

le  bearings  on  shields,  they  might  at  ESOX.  Pike.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of  the 

titrary,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  class  pisces,  order  abdominues.    Head  fiattish 

at  in  process  of  time  they  came  to  above;  mouth  and  throat  large ;  jaws  t<iothed, 

of  king^and  generals,  as  tne  reward  unequal,  the  upn^r  flat,  the  lower  punctate; 

ihle  actions.  tongue  broad,   loose ;    palate  smootli ;    eyes 

:heon    op    pretence,    that    on  round,  moderate,  lateral ;  nostrils  double,  near 

lan  carries  bis  wife's  coat  of  arms,  the  eyes;  gill-covers  large;  the  aperture  ample; 

leiress,  and  having  issue  by  her.    It  the  membrane  from  seven  to  twelve-rayed ; 

>ver  the  coat  of  the  husb!and,  who  body  elongated,  coated  with  hard  scales,  above 

lows  forth  his  pretensions  to  her  convex,  and  compressed  at  the  sides ;  lateral 

line  straight,  near  the  back,  hardly  visible ; 

iS,  a  Jewish  priest,  and  doctor  of  dorsal  and  anal  fins  very  short,  and  mostly  op> 

Artaxerxes  Longimanus  sent  him  posite.     Fifteen  species ;  found  in  various  seas 

presents  for  the  use  and  ornament  of  and  rivers  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America : 

i  of  Jerusalem,  rebuilt  under  2^erub-  four  of  them  in  our  o%vn  sea&  ot  ^nxtx^.   ''\>ei^ 

e  king  also  ordered  the  neighbouring  following  are  the  ch\c£.    ^et  '^iX.lA^aX^VV. 

)opitfridebim  with  what  oQodi^  LXXXY I.  and  ¥1.  XCTl. 
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utnbuted,  as    a  narrow  oompass.  9.  Perfume ;  odour ;  lonit 
been  merely     {Pope), 

degree  to  a  Essence^  in  ineta|>h]rtict,  that  which  con* 
ourts,  and  of  stitutes  the  peculiar  nature  of  anr  thing,  and 
.  at  bw,  jus-  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is.  In  philoioph]r»  the 
-es  in  reputa-  essence  of  a  thins  is  that  which  is  the  pnmaiy 
eace  has  this  conception  which  one  has  of  it,  and  is  distin- 
commission,  guished  from  its  act,  which  is  called  its  exist- 
ivise  qualified  ence.  Thus  the  essence  of  a  rectilinear  trian- 
ing  a  superior  gle,  consists  in  its  being  bounded  by  three 
iring  h'ls  life ;  straij^t  lines ;  of  a  circle,  in  that  its  radii  or 
s  in  the  com-  semi-diamelen  are  all  equal ;  and  the  essence 
e  ancient  fa-  of  a  square  is,  that  it  hath  four  rightpftDgles  and 
ion ;  and  in  four  equal  right-lined  sides, 
wealthy  per-  EssavcES,  or  EaaivriAL  oiLf,  in  phai* 
b,  were  rank-  macy  and  chemistry ;  the  volatile  parts  impreg- 
igdom.  llie  nated  with  specific  aromas,  which  ascend  from 
ime  this  title  odoriferous  substances  hj  means  of  heaL  The 
Transactions  :  process  by  which  these  are  obtained  is  usually 
ig  being  their  that  of  distillation ;  and  generally  distillation  in 
on,  that  e\'ery  water.  On  account  of  the  fecility  with  whidi 
10  has  300/.  a  they  ascend,  they  are  also  denmmnated  volatile 
vulrar  error,  oils ;  and  as  plants  ate  the  substances  fimn  . 
ly  of  compli-  which  they  ate  obtained,  they  are  •pm  called  , 
itely  given  lo  vegetable  oils.  Their  general  nature  and  pffo> 
is  private  for-  perties,  together  with  the  process  by  which 
i  even  opulent    they  are  separated  from  the^  vegetable  matter 

that  secretes  and  involves  them,  will  be  given 
such  as  have    uixler  the  article  Oil,  to  whidi  we  refer  die 
there  is  some    reader ;  as  also  to  Pharmacy* 
^  about  their       To  Efsaivci.  e.  a.  (from  fssMCf.)  Toper* 
mg  on  them  a    fume  $  to  scent. 

ESSENES,  or  Etaivi  ays,  in  Jewish  aoti- 
rench.)  l.To  quity,  one  ofthe  three  ancient  teetsamoDg  that 
Pope).  9.  To  people.  They  allowed  a  future  state,  but  de- 
the  value  and    nied  a  resurrection  from  the  dead.    Their  way 

of  life  was  very  sinsular  s  thevdid  not  marry; 

1 .  Attempt ;    butadopted  the  children  of  others,  whom  they 

e  sally  of  the    bred  up  in  the  institutions  of  their  sect :  they 

iece  iBacon) .    despised  riches,  and  had  all  things  in  common, 

ke).    4.  First    and  never  changed  their  clothes  till  they  were 

entirely  worn  out.  When  initialed,  they  were 
cular  kind  of  strictly  bound  not  to  oommunioate  the  myste- 
/hich  isto  be  ries  of  their  sect  to  others ;  andif  any  of  their 
to  strict  order  members  were  found  guilty  of  enoimoua  crimes^ 
finished  like  a  they  were  expelled.  Pliny  tdls  us,  that  ther 
Euglish  essay-  dwelt  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake  of  Asphal- 
on.  tites ;  aiid  that  they  were  a  eoliiary  kind  of 

See  Assay-    men,  living  without  women  or  money,  and 

feeding  upon  the  firuit  of  the  palm-tree :  he 
:lavonia,  with  adds,  that  they  were  constantly  recruited  by 
dge  over  the  new  comers,  whom  the  surnt  of  ill  fortune 
in  length,  and  had  made  weary  of  the  world;  in  whidi  man- 
1  quarter  of  a  ner  the  sect  was  kept  up  for  several  thousands 
This  town  is  of  years,  without  any  being  bom  among  them. 
al.  45.  40  N.    The  reason  why  we  fiixi  no  mention  made  of 

them  in  the  New  Testament  may  be,  their 
itin.)  1.  Es-  recluse  and  retired  way  of  life,  not  less  than 
being,  whe-  their  great  simplicity  and  honesty,  whereby 
>  (/fa//i).  2.  they  lay  open  to  no  censure  or  reproof. 
K  makes  any  ESSE'NTIAL.  e.  (mffi/iolis,  Latin.)  1. 
Existence ;  the  Necessary  to  the  constitution  or  eaustence  of 
nn^ ;  existent  any  thing  (JSprai).  9,  Important  in  the  hi^^t 
existent  being  degree ;  principal  {Denkam).  3.  Pure ;  highly 
C3/t7/.).7.The  rectified ;  subtilely  elaborated  {Arhuikmai). 
iShahpeare).  EssBXTiAL  CBARACTBB.  In  natural 
Dpertiesorvir-  history.  Ckaracitr  ttsenimiii.  A  singlk  or 
m  collected  in    peculiar  nacuni  maik,  jasjiMqBaBflifaM^ 
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genus  Tiom  all  other*  in  the  aanie  nBiural 

EssENTiAt.  011,9.     SecOit. 

HssHnriAi.  SALT.  This  term  seems  to  be 
generally  iippl led  tocxpre!is  :ii>y  kind  of  salt  pro- 
cured from  organ  bed  bodies,  particularly  vege- 
tibles,  by  simple  eKtmclion  without  any  cfie- 
micil  (lecnmposition.  It  is,  iherefore,  synony- 
mous with  native  salt.  Thus  we  have  the 
essential  sail  of  sorrel,  which  is  the  native 
super-DxaUt  of  potmh  contained  in  die  plant, 
and  [itocDred  by  expression,  clarification,  and 
evaporation,  all  of  them  mechanical  tal her  than 
simple  [irocesscs.  The  super-tartrit  of  potasli 
is  an  essential  salt  in  tamarinds,  the  citnc  acid 
in  lemons,  tlic  malic  acid  in  apples,  and  the 
like. 

The  medicinal  virtue  of  plants  was  thought 
formerly  to  reside  peculiarly  in  the  essential 
»alt,  M>  that  a  small  doseoftW  latterwould  be 
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tetlli;il  sails  was  an  ohject  of  more  importance 
to  pharmaceutical  chemistiy  than  it  is  at  prc- 
lent  eileenied. 

Gsse'htiai..  5.  I.  Existence;  being  (,JUil- 
Ioh).  8.  Nature;  iirstor  constituent  principle 
(.Soulk).    3.  The  chief  point. 

ESSENTIALLY,  ad.  {eianlialiler,  Lat.) 
By  the  constitution  of  nsiure ;  really  (South). 

ESSERA.  {estera,  Arah.l  A  spwies  of  cu- 
taneous eruption,  distinguished  by  broad  shi- 
ning, sraootli,  red  spots,  mostly  without  (brer, 
and  (lifferins  from  the  nettle  rash  in  not  bcine 
elevated.     It  generally  attacks  the  face  and 

ESSEX,  a  county  of  England,  bounded  on 
the  N>  by  part  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  by  the 
river  Stour,  which  separates  it  from  Suffolk; 
on  the  E.  by  the  German  Ocean  ;  on  the  S. 
bj  llie  Thames,  which  divides  it  from  Kent; 
and  on  the  W.  by  Herts  and  Middlesex,  being 
divided  from  the  former,  in  one  part  hy  llie 
Stort,  and  then  by  the  Lea,  which  separates  it 
likewise  from  Middlesex.  It  is  S4  miles  long 
from  E.  lu  W.  and  *8  broad  from  N.  lo  S.  It 
is  in  the  diocese  of  London  -,  conlains  IB  hun- 
dreds, X4  market-towns,  and  4 1 S  paiishes ;  and 
sends  eight  members  to  parliament.  The 
number  of  houses  is  39,398  j  of  inhabitants 
S60,900;  and  of  militia-incn  1244.  Tliereare 
about  800, (XK)  acres  of  land,  ^0,000  of  which 
are  uncultivated,  including  woodlands.  The 
N.W.  part  of  this  county  is  famous  for  the 

frowth  of  saffron.  The  parts  bordering  on  the 
'hamcs  and  the  sea,  called  the  Hundreds  of 
Essex, consist  chiefly  ofmarshygrounds,  which 
afford  excellent  pasluraee,  but  ate  deemed  un- 
wholesome and  aguetsh  to  a  proverb.  The 
rivers  of  Essex,  besides  the  boundary  ones,  are. 
the  Chltmer,  Blackwater,  Coin,  Crouch,  and 
Hodino.     Chelmsford  is  the  county  town. 

ESSOI'NE.  s.  (of  the  French  estonii'.)    1. 

He  thol  has  his  presence  forbotn  or  excused 

upon  any  just  cause  ;  as  sickness.     2.  Allegc- 

ment  of  an  encuse  for  him  that  is  summoned, 

■•■tfor,  to  appear  (.Cowflt).  3.  ExcuiC; 

1  iSpentfT), 


ESSOIN,  in  hw,  a 
summoned    to  apeuraiid  answer  to  an  ir 
on  arcnuni  of  sickne&s  or  other  jus:  c 
bis  absence. 

It  is  a  kind  of  imparlai 
longer  lime,  and  obtains  io  real,  pcisan^.  ad 

There  are  divers  essoins  :  as  de  nltn  t«n^ 
when  the  defendant  is  beyond  tea,  wfaeteln  te 
is  allowed  forty  days ;  in  an  expediiiontoih 
Holy  Land,  a  yearandaday  }  infinniiy, ol' ' 
common  essoin  when  he  is  sick  in  bed; 
lastly,  in  the  king's  scri-ice. 

Es»oiK-n^y,  is  r^ularly  the  6rM  dnif 
eveiy  term,  thou^  the  fourth  d^  after  ii'dr 
allowed  by  way  of  indulgeoce- 

EssOtH    DE    MALO    VILLS,    is    wboT  6t 

defendant  appears  in 'court,  but  before  pki^ 
ing,  f.dls  sick  in  a  certain  village :  ihu  air 
allowed,  if  found  true. 

To  ESTABLISH-  v.  a.  {elahiir,  F/wd.) 

1.  To  settle  firmly;  lo  fix  unalterably  lAk(. 

2.  To  settle  in  any  privilege  or  posicuia*:  ■ 
confirm  (Sici/0-  3.  To  maketinii;  nntt^ 
(AutBieri).  4.  To  fix  or  settle  in  an  opbi* 
{AcU).  S.  To  form  or  model  CC/otfb^}.  £> 
To  found  ;  to  build  (inni; ;  to  6z  inuM*- 
ably:  not  in  use  (Pjo/«u).  7.  Toouke»* 
tlemeni  of  any  inheritance:  not  inuie(,SUil 

ESTA'BLlSHER.  >.  (from  eiialbA.)  Hf 
who  establishes  (Digbtfy. 

ESTA'BLISHMENT.  i.  {tioHm 
French.)  (.Settlement;  fixedstaterSf'wa^ 
2.  Confirmation  of  sotnethin^  already  di 
ratification  {Baean),  3.  Settled  reeuhl 
form;  model  ofa^vemment  or  family  I^m- 
ler).  4.  Foundation  i  furvdatnental  priB(i|ii 
{Alt.).  6.  Allowance;  income ;saUfy(J)l.i. 

EsTABLiaHMKNT,  among  eccles»>otJ 
writers,  is  used  lo  signify  the  hicrLir.  .  , 
church  ciL-ibliahed  in  »  nation  by  t^w.  'fbio. 
the  rtligion  of  the  English  establishment  bilir 
epiicopaj ;  thai  of  the  Scotch  eslabliihinaaa 
the  presbyterian.  Episcopalians  bein^diiKC^ 
ers  there,  and  presbyterians  dissenler^  hete. 

ESTATE,  in  law,  signifies  such  inhcriunci. 
freehold,  term  for  years,  tenanlcv  by  !llIul^ 
meicliuni,  staple,  elc{iii,  or  (he  like,  os.intiiua 
lias  in  lands  and  tenements.  Estates  3re  teil. 
of  lands,  tenements,  S;c.  or  personal,  of  Eooi 
or  chattels ;  otherwise  distin^iished  into  fiet- 
holds  that  descend  to  the  heir,  and  chjnet 
which  go  lo  the  executors.      Co.  Lit.  315. 

OfesUile  i„  fer-simple.  An  esute  in  fe- 
simple,  is  an  estate,  lands,  tenements,  lonJ- 
ships,  advowsons,  commons,  estoveis,  and  sJ 
hereditaments,  toaman  and  his  heirs  for  00-. 
alio,  where  a  rorporatif)n  sole  or  agKrepaie  jre 
capable  of  holding  in  succession,  and  lands  ve 
given  10  them  and  their  successors,  iherue 
said  10  have  a  fee-simple.     2.  Bac.  Abr.'sw- 

Oftslalt  ill  fnil.  An  estate  is  said  lube  i»- 
taitcd,  when  it  is  ascertained  what  issue  ibal 
inherit  it. 

What  ihinp  maybe  int.iilod,  bviherian^S 
ofinlails.— The  sUtulc  nukes  use  of  iSemiri 
lenemenlum,  and  therefore  the  esuie  to  be  i> 
tailed  may  be  as  well  incorpore^  a^  corpora" 
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itances,  because  the  word  tencmentum  that  it  may  be  tenned  adoration  or  inward  wor- 

rchends  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  and  ship.     ( Irath  on  the  Passions,  §  (>.) 

quently,  not  only  bnds  may  be  inuiled,  £STE'EM£R.  f.  (from  esteem.^   One  that 

1  rents,  commons,  estovers,  or  other  pro-  highly  values ;  one  that  sets  a  high  rate  upon 

bing  from  lauds.    Co.  Lit.  Ip,  b.  SO,  a.  anythingC /.ocA^. 

hat  words  create  an  estate  tail. — When  ESTH£R,acanonicalbookof  theOldTes- 
otion  of  succession  prevailed,  it  was  ne-  tament;  containinz  the  historyof  a  Jewish  vir« 
y  in  feudal  donations  to  use  the  word  ein,  dwelling  with  tier  uncle  Mordecai  at  Shu- 
to  distinguish  such  descendible  feud  from  shan,  in  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus,  one  of  the 
vhich  was  granted  only  for  life ;  but  as  to  kings  of  Persia.  'The  great  beauty  of  this  maid 
ord  body,  it  was  necessary  to  make  use  of  raised  her  to  the  throne  of  Persia ;  whereby 
a  the  donation,  but  it  might  be  expressed  she  had  an  opportunity  to  save  her  country- 
y  equivalent  words,  and  therefore  a  gift  to  men,  whose  destruction  was  plotted  by  Ha- 
1  and  hatred ibus  de  se,  or  de  came  quo  man,  a  favourite  of  that  prince.  The  learned 
ontigerit  habere,  or  procreavit,  is  a  good  are  notagreed  who  this  Ahasuerus  was ;  though 
tail ;  for  these  sufficiently  circumscribe  the  most  pretailing  opinion  is  that  he  was  Ar- 
ord  heirs,  to  the  descendants  of  the  feud-  taxerxes  Lonsomanus. 
:  and  the  reason  of  the  difference  is,  be-  ESTHONIA,  or  Revbl,  one  of  the  41  go- 
inheritances  are  only  derived  from  the  vemments  into  which  the  Russian  empire  has 
ind  the  law  reauires  the  word  heirs,  that  been  lately  divided.  It  lies  on  the  £.  of  the 
rehends  the  wnole  notion  of  such  lesal  Baltic,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  gulf  of 
mentation ;  but  tlie  limiting  the  inherit-  Finland,  on  the  £.  by  Ingria,  and  on  the  S^. 
to  the  descendants  of  this  or  the  other  by  Livonia. 

is  only  the  particular  intention  of  the  fi'STIMABLE.  a.  (French.)  1.  Valuable  j 

n  that  forms  the  gift,  and  therefore  the  worth  a  large  pr\ct{Shakspeare).    2.  Worthy 

^aves  every  man  to  express  himsel  f  i  n  such  of  esteem ;  worthy  of  honour  and  respect  (Tern- 

ler  as  may  manifest  that  intention.     2.  pie), 

Abr.  269.  E/STIMABLENESS.  s.  (from  esiimabU,) 

TAVAYER,  a  town  and  bailiwic  of  The  quality  of  deserving  regard, 

eriand,  in  the  canton  of  Fribur^,  on  the  ToE'SiIMATE.  v.  a.  {.asiimo,  Latin.)  1. 

TS  of  the  lake  of  Neuchatel,  with  a  fine  To  rate ;  to  adjust  the  value  of;  to  judge  of 

Lat.  46.  55  N.     Lon.  6. 56  E.  any  thing  by  its  proportion  to  something  else 

ESTE'EM .  V,  a.  (eMiimer,  French.)    1.  {Locke),    2,  To  calculate ;  to  compute, 

•t  a  value  whether  high  or  low  upon  any  E'stimatb.  «.  (from  the  verb.)     Compu* 

ifflsdom).    2.  To  compare ;  to  estimate  tation;   cakulation  {Woodward).    2.  Value 

oportion  (/>atft>«).    3.  To  prize;  to  rate  {Shakspeure),    3.  Valuation;  assignment  of 

;  to  regard  with  reverence  (J>ryi^fn).    4.  proportional    value;    comparative  judgment 

old  in  opinion ;  to  think  (^Romans),  [L* Estrange), 

tb'em.  i.  (from  the  verb.)    High  value;  ESTIMATION.  «.  (from  e«/tma/e.)     1. 

ential  regard  {Pope).  The  act  of  adjusting  proportional  value.    2* 

teem  is  the  valu«  we  place  upon  tome  Calculation;  computation.  3. Opinion;  judg* 

e  of  worth.     It  is  hi|$her  than  simple  ment  {Bacon),    4.  Esteem;  regard;  honour 

ibation,  which  is  a  decision  of  th^  juog-  {Hooker), 

Esteem    is  the    commencement    of  E'STIM ATIVE.  a,  (from  estimate.)  HaT« 

ion.    It  is  a  degree  of  love  entertained  for  ing  the  power  of  comparing  and  adjusting  the 

s  on  account  of  their  pleasing  qualities,  preference  {Hale), 

;h  they  should  not  immediately  interest  ESTIMA'TOK.  s,  (from  estimate.)  A  set* 

ives ;  oy  which  it  is  distinguished  from  tier  of  rates ;  a  computist. 

ude.   The  term  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  E'STI  VAL.  a.  {cestivus,  Latin.*^  Pertaining 

3us  and  amiable  dispositions  of  the  heart,  to  the  summer.     2.  (Continuing  for  the  sum^ 

as  honesty,  integrity,  patience,  kindness,  mer. 

eness,  &c.  which  have  no  necessary  con-  ESTIVATION.*.  (ar*/ftia/to, Latin.)  The 

on  with  the  understanding.   It  is  also  ap«  act  of  passins  the  summer  {Bacon), 

bletothoseofwhomwe  have  some  know-  ESTOPPEL,  (formed  of  the  French  et- 

,  but  who  are  at  a  remote  distance  from  touper,  oppilare,ohstipare,  to  stop  or  block  up,) 

ntimacy.     Thus  we  esteem  the  character  in  law,  an  impediment  or  bar  of  action,  arU 

person  merely  from  the  report  of  his  good  sing  from  a  man's  own  act  or  deed ;  against 

ties.     {Cogan,  p.  151.)  which  a  man  is  forbidden,  bylaw,  to  speak, 

our  esteem  be  raised  by  an  object  which  though  it  be  to  say  the  truth, 

ny  thing  in  it  either  grand  and  sublune,  EdTOVERS,  in  law,  is  used,  by  Bracton, 

lemn  and  sacred,  it  is  called  reverence  or  for  that  sustenance  which  a  man,  committed 

-ation.     So  we  reverence  the  persons  and  for  felony,  is  to  have  out  of  his  lands  or  ^oodf 

ounsels  of  our  parents  and  superiors;  we  for  himself  and  his  fomily  during  impnson- 

a  veneration  for  the  Holy  Bible,  for  the  ment.     In  stnL  6  Edw.  I.  it  is  us^  for  an  aU 

ory  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  and  for  lowance  in  meat  or  clothes.  In  some  manors,  the 

ames  of  St.  Austin  and  sir  Isaac  Newton,  tenants  have  common  of  Estovers ;  that  is,  ne- 

when  this  veneration  or  hiajti  esteem  has  cessary  botes  or  allowances  out  of  the  lord's 

for  its  object,  wcihink  wim  Dr*  Watt»,  wood :  in  which  last  sense,,  estovers  compro* 

r       • 
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EST  ETC 

iiends  house-bote,  hay-bote,  and  plow-hote ;  The  chief  province  €>f  Portugal  bean  (he 

so  that  if  a  man  have  in  his  grant  these  general  same  name.    Its  capital  is  Lisbon, 

words,  de  raiionabili  esloverio  in  loscis,  &c.  ESTREMOS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 

he  may  thereby  claim  all  three.    Estovers  is  province  of  Alentejo.    It  is  a  large  place,  and 

also  used  for  alimony.  is  divided  into  the  upper  town  and  the  lower. 

ESTRAC,  in  the  manage,  a  term  applied  to  Lat.  38.  46  N.  .  Lon.  7.  16  W. 

a  horse  that  is  light-bodied,  lank-bellied,  thin-  ESTRETEMENT.  1.  (of  the  French,  eh 

flanked,  and  narrow-chested.  trepier,)    Spoil  made  by  the  tenant  for  tenn 

ESTRADE,  a  French  term  signifying  a  of  life  upon  any  lands  or  woods  (Cotoe//). 

public  road,  or  highway.     Hence  the  military  E'STRICH.  *.  (commonly  written  ostrich.) 

term  baltre  Pestrade,  sisnifying  the  sending  The  lamst  of  birds  iSandys). 

out  scouts  to  obtain  intelligence.  E'STu  ANCE.  s.  Heat ;  warmth  {Brown), 

EsTRADB,  is  also  used  for  a  little  elevation  ESTUARY.  1.  {cttiuarium,  Latin.)    Ao 

on  the  floor  of  a  room,  on  which  a  bed  is  arm  of  the  sea;  the  mouth  of  a  lake  or  rirer  in 

placed.  which  the  tide  reciprocates;   a  frith.   See 

ToESTRA'NGE.w.  a.  (e^/ranger,  Fr.)  1.  JEstuart. 

To  keep  at  a  distance ;  to  withdraw  {Dry den).  To  E'STUATE  ».  a.  (<Fi/tto,  Latin.)   To 

2.  To  alienate ;  to  divert  from  its  original  use  swell  and  fall  reciprocally ;  to  boil, 

or  possessor  {Jeremiah).    3.  To  alienate  from  ESTU  ATlOw.  *.  (from  otstuo,  Lat.)  The 

affection  {Milton).    4.  To  withdraw  or  with-  state  of  boiling ;  reciprocation  of  rise  and  &1I; 

hold  (G/anvt/Ze).  agitation;  commotion  (ATorm). 

ESTRA'NGEMENT.  *.  (from  estrange.)  E'STURE.  *.  {attus,  LaUn.)   VkJencej 

Alienation;  distance;  removal  (SofiM).  commotion  (CAapmafi). 

ESTRAPADE.  In  the  manage,  the  defect  E'SULA.  {Esula,  from  en»,  eating  b^ 

ofa  horse  that  will  not  obcr^;  but  which,  to  set  cause  it  is  eaten   by  some  as  a  medicine.) 

rid  of  his  rider,  rises  in  front,  and  while  his  Spurge. 

forehand  is  yet  in  the  air,  yerks  out  furiously  E'sula  major.  The  officinal  plant  or* 
with  his  hind  legs,  striking  higher  than  hit  dered  by  this  name  in  some  pharmacopcetaib 
head  was  before,  and  during  his  counter-time  the  euphorbia  palustns;  umbellamultifich,  In- 
going back,  rather  than  advancing.  fida,  incolucellis  ovatis,  foliis  lance(^tis,na0 

EbTRAY,  or  Stray,  a  term  applied  equal-  sterilibus,  of  Linn^us.   The  juice  b  eid^bited 

ly  to  horse,  mare,  bull,  ox,  cow,  sneep,  or  any  in  Russia  as  a  common  purge ;  and  the  pbotii 

head  of  cattle,  that  having  strayed  from  its  given  insome  places  in  thecureofintermittcnti* 

own  home,  common,  waste,  or  lair,  into  a  E'sdla    minor.     Tithymalit   cyparism. 

strange  manor,  or  lordshi p,  is  there  found  with-  Cypress  spurge.  This,  like  most  of  the  sputf^ 

out  an  owner :  in  this  case,  it  is  an  established  is  very  acrimonious,  inflaming  the  eyci  and 

custom,  that  such  stray  be  proclaimed,  and  its  oesophagus  afler  touching  them.     It  is  DOir 

marks  described,  by  the  common  crier,  in  the  fallen  into  disuse,  whatever  were  its  viitoo 

three  next  nearest  towns  on  the  market-day ;  formerly,  which,  no  doubt,  amon^  some 

and  if  it  be  not  claimed  within  a  year  ana  a  others,  was  that  of  opening  the  bowels,  fbf 

day  of  the  time  on  which  it  was  publicly  cried  amongst  rustics  it  was  ^Ued  poor-man's  rho- 

and  described,  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  barb. 

lord  of  the  manor  in  which  it  was  found.     If  ESU'RIENT.  a.  {esuriens,  Latin.)  Hu&- 

the  owner  make  the  claim  within  the  time  li-  gry;  voracious. 

mit^,  it  must  be  returned  to  him  upon  his  S'SURINE.  a.  (eiuno,  Latin.)  Corroding; 

pay  ins  reasonable  charges  for  finding,  keeping,  eating  (  Wiseman). 

proclaiming,    &c.     An  estray  must  be  kept  ETC.  A  contraction  of  the  two  Latinirordi 

without  labour,  uninjured,  and  properly  fed,  ei  c^etera,  which  signifies,  and  so  on. 

till  reclaimed,  or  the  time  above  mentioned  be  To  ETCH.  v.  a.  {etizenf  German.)  Af^ 

CKpired.  used  in  making  of  prints,  by  drawing  with  a 

ESTREAT,  in  law,  extr actum,  a  true  copy,  proper  needle  upon  a  copper-plate,  covered  ortf 

or  note,  of  some  original  writing  or  record,  and  with  a  ground  of  wax,  and  well  blacked  widi 

especially  of  fines  and  amercements,  and  imr  the  smoKe  of  a  link,  in  order  to  takeoff  the 

posed  in  the  rolls  of  a  court,  and  extracted  or  figure  of  the  drawing ;  which  having  its  bach 

drawn  out  from  thence,  and  certified  into  the  side  tinctured  withwnitelead,  will,  by  running 

court  of  Excheauer,  from  whence  process  is  over  the  strucken  outlines  with  a  stift,  impR* 

awarded  to  the  sneriif  to  levy  them :  in  order,  the  exact  figure  on  the  black  or  red  ground ; 

therefore,   to   be  relieved   from  any  fine  or  which  figure  is  afterward  with  needles  diswn 

estreat,  application  is  made  to  that  court  upon  deeper  quite  through  the  ground ;  and  then 

motion.  there  is  poured  on  well  tempered  aqua  fbrtii» 

ESTREM  ADURA,  a  province  of  Spain,  which  eats  into  the  figure  or  drawing  on  the 

about  175  miles  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth,  copper-plate.    {Harris.) 

bounded  on  the  N.  by  Leon  and  Old  Castile,  ETCnING,  amethodof  engravingoncop' 

on  the  E.  by  New  Castile,  on  U\e  S.  by  Anda-  per,  in  which  the  lines  or  strcwes,  instead  01 

lusia,  and  on  theW.  by  Portugal.    It  abounds  oeing  cut  with  a  tool  or  graver,  are  eaten  in 

with  corn,  wine,  and  fruits;  but  the  air  is  bad  with  aqua  fortis.    (See  Enoravivo.)   Etch- 

for  foreigners,  on  account  of  the  excessive  heat,  ing,  though  not  very  modem,  is  a  later  imt*- 

It  now  makes  a  part  of  New  Castile.  tion  than  engraving  with  the  tool|  of  wkiehit 
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at  first  only  an  imitation,  that  was  prac-  one  comer  by  a  hand  vice,  heated  over  a  char- 

i  by  painters  and  other  artists,  who  could  coal  (ire,  and  the  silk  coiitainins;  the  ground 

-h  sooner  form  their  hands  to,  and  attain  a  rubbed  over  it  till  every  part  is  covered  by  the 

Ity  of,  working  in  this  way,  than  with  the  melted  composition  ;  but  before  it  cools  the 

er.     But  being  then,  nevertheless,  consi-  silk  dabber  must  be  applied  in  all  directions, 

d  as  a  counterfeit  kind  of  engraving,  and  till  the  surface  of  the  plate  is  thinly  and  equally 

efnreinferior  to  the  other,  it  was  cultivated  varnished.     After  this  part  of  the  process  is 

very  confined  manner ;  the  closeness  of  the  completed,  several  lengthsof  wax  taper,  twisted 

Tiblance  of  the  work  to  that  performed  by  tngtiner,  arc  to  be  lighted,  the  plate  raised  by 

tool  being  made  the  test  of  its  merit,  and  the  vice  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  right  holding 

icqiienily  the  principal  olyect  or  aim  of  the  burning  taper,  is  to  be  moved  gently  back- 

e  who  pursued  it.     This  servile  confine-  wards  and  forwards  under  the  gronnd,  carefully 

It  of  the  art  of  etching  to  the  imitation  of  avoiding  touching  it  with  the  wick,  yetcausinc; 

original  kind  of  engraving  was  a  great  the  Haine  to  spread  over  the  surface,  which 

jc  of  retarding  its  advancement  towards  will  rcmler  it  perfectly  black,  smooth,  and 

ection,  as  many  of  the  most  able  masters  shining,  in  a  short  time;  this  istobeascertain- 

nped  their  talents  with  the  observance  of  ed  by  turning  the  plate :  if  the  copper  appears 

which  may  l)e  seen  in  the  instances  of  Sa-  through  the  ground,  the  taper  must  be  applied 

rs,SwaneDerg,VillaiiU'na,  and  particularly  again  immediately;  but  it  it  is  held  too  long 

Bosse ;  who,  in  his  treatise  on  engraving,  beneath  the  plate,  the  ground  will  become 

laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  the  perfec-  opaque,  and  orcak  when  the  aqua  fortis  is 

of  this  kind  consists  in  the  close  similitude  used. 

ic  work  with  that  done  by  the  tool.    This  The  next  object  is  to  transfer  the  design  to 

rd  pre()Ossession  has  been  since  worn  out :  the  ground,  which  may  be  done  by  drawing  it 

the  method  of  working  with  aqua  fortis  on  thin  white  paper  with  a  black  lead  pencil, 

een  so  far  improved,  that  instead  of  bcin^;  and  having  it  iiassed  through  the  copixir-plate 

ie«med  a  spurious  kind  of  engraving,  it  printer's  rolling  press,  who  will  accomplish  it 

1 1  ly  appears  the  foundation  of  an  excel-  by  laying  the  plate  carefully  on  the  boara  of  hit 

iri  many  modern  works,  that  could  never  press,  the  pencilled  paper  slightly  damped  on 

^^"■^n  produced  without  it :  since,  though  it,  and  turning  the  press,  the  lead  will  be  con- 

ssi^tness  and  uniformity  of  the  hatches,  veyed  firmly  to  the  ground,  which  will  appeat 

attend  the  use  of  the  tool,  is  more  ad-  in  perfect  outlines  on   removing  the  paper. 

^?«us  with  respect  to  portraits ;  yet  the  Another  method  is  to  draw  the  design  reversed 

smud  facility  of  the  other  manner  give  a  from  the  original ;  rub  the  back  with  powdered 
greater  opportunity  to  exercise  the  force  white  chalk,  and  laying  it  on  the  ^und,  trace 
t  s  lis  and  fancy  in  history-engraving;  the  lines  through  with  a  blunt  point;  this  ope- 
'^tie  effect  of  the  whole,  and  not  the  mi-  ration  requires  much  precaution,  or  the  point 
^cictness  in  finishing  all  the  parts,  con-  will  cut  the  ground ;  besides,  if  the  paper  it 
^  the  principal  value.  not  securely  fastened  with  wax  at  the  comers 
^Viat  would  excel  in  this  branch  of  the  it  may  slip,  and  either  interrupt  the  true  con- 
-Kst  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  draw-  tinuation  of  lines,  or  scratch  the  ground- 
^  erwise  his  works  will  appear  tasteless  In  working  with  the  etching  needle  nothing 
«  llie  ground  used  in  etching  is  a  com-  more  is  required  than  to  keep  it  upright,  that 
^ri  of  asphaltum,  gum-mastick,  and  vir-  the  lines  made  by  it  through  the  ground  may 
^3c,  mixed  in  such  proportions  as  will  not  slope,  and  tAus  make  the  aqua  fortis  cor« 
^t.  the  asphaltum  from  breaking  the  com-  rode  improperly;  but  it  should  be  particularly 
^^n  when  under  the  aqua  fortis,  or  the  observed,  tnat  the  point,  though  taper,  must 
it>m  making  it  so  soft  as  to  close  the  lines  be  so  rounded  as  to  be  free  from  a  possibility 
^  Cut  through  it  by  the  needle.  As  every  of  its  tearing  the  surface  of  the  copper,  whicf% 
^  (lepends  upon  the  stability  of  the  ground,  would  prevent  the  progr^»s  of  the  point,  and 
ould  be  purchased  of  those  persons  who  min  the  plate  when  bitten ;  the  necessary  po- 
inost  celebrated  for  making  it;  or  if  the  li«h  of  the  point  maybe  aecomplished  by  rub- 
on  wishing  to  use  it  prefers  doing  it  him-  bing  it  on  the  sole  of  a  shoe.  The  young  ar- 
let  him  rememl>er  that  he  must  keep  every  tist  must  now  be  led  to  his  own  exertions,  as 
Icleof  grease  or  oil  far  from  him  and  his  directions  for  etchine  beyond  these  already 
mis,  and  that  without  the  greatest  care  given  are  useless,  and  he  will  acquire  more 
'nflammability  of  the  asphaltum  will  min  knowledge  and  freedom  from  copying  good 
operations  in  meltin;;  them.  The  proi)or-  prints  in  one  week  than  a  qtiarto  volume  of 
I  of  the  ingredients  should  beobtainea  by  observations  would  afford.  It  seems  almost 
riment.  needless  to  add,  that  every  line  must  be  kept 
ler  being  prepared  in  the  abo\'e  manner,  distinct,  at  all  events,  throughout  the  plate, 
px>und  is  tied  in  a  piece  of  lustring  for  and  that  the  most  distant  should  be  closer  and 
ind  another  piece  of  the  same  kind  of  silk  more  regular  than  those  in  the  fore  ground,  as 

be  made  into  a  dabber  by  tying  a  quan-  the  greater  the  depth  of  shade,  the  broader  aud 

f  cotton  in  it.    The  copper-plate,  iiam-  deeper  must  the  lines  be  made. 

1  to  a  considerable  degree  of  hardness.  When  the  etching  of  the  plate  is  completely 

icd  as  if  intended  for  the  graver,  and  per-  finished,  the  edges  of  it  must  be  surrounded  hjf 

cleansed  with  whitintf,  is  then  secured  at  ah  igh  border  of  wax,  so  welV  «e&>ainV>^VH;'^^ 
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Urwill  nolpenelraie  between  the  plate  and  it.  when  prinletlin  colt>ure,  lia»e_  , 
The  best  spiriti  of  nilre  foriis  inusi  thai  bedi-  and  small  portnma.stipled,  will 
lute  J  with  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  liooi  but  histoiical  subjecis,  wbichhMtB- 
of  the  fonncT  lo  foiirorihe  latter,  which  will  breadth  of  ihade,  appi^ar  to  no  Mlrinofo 
be  founil  to  nntwcr  the  first  opL-nilioni,  if  the  aavrd  in  this  manner-  SliiiUng  i»  p«*™ 
weather  is  fine  and  the  atmosphere  free  from  by  etching  the  plate  tvith  dots  inil  biti^it 
moisture  1  hut,  if  the  conttity  is  the  case,  the  lading  iheshiides  with  a  tocil  for  ibepopn 
spirits  of  nitre  must  be  iniTrascd  i[i  proportion  using  the  graver  and  the  dry  point,  «bJ^ 
to  the  humidity  of  the  airi  this,  when  pourol  ping  olfihe  roughness  thus  ucamomd. 
on  theplate.cannolhetooaltentivelvohaened  Elcking  on  glas*. — Gtas"  re»i»M  ihtKW 
inordertoremorethebubblcsoffixedairwith  oF  all  the  acids,  except  the  fluoric sci^  q 
a  feather,  and  to  lucenain  the  liiiie  for  stop-  this,  however,  it  is  eorroded  inlbeBtMO^ 
ping  out  the  lightest  parts;  for  it  must  be  re-  ncr  »»  copiwt  i»  by  aqoa  foitis;  and  p***" 
irembcred,  ihe  whole  secret  of  biting  or  cor-  glass  may  be  engraven  in  the  Mine  joa^m 
Toding  any  subject  ennaists  in  the  judicious    copper. 

manner  in  which  the  depth  and  bteadih  of  the  There  are  scierai  melhod*  of  fnlDB^ 
lines  are  t-arisl,  as  by  proper  nianagemenl  ih^  this.  We  shall  first  describe  the  inodcofn^ 
may  be  left  scarcely  perceptible,  or  inercascQ  ing  by  means  of  the  fluoric  acid  in  the  •nrf 
very  considerably.  The  composition  used  for  gas.  Havingcovered  over  the  gbu*  U>W*» 
the  above  purpose  is,  lutpentine  varnish  mixed  edwith  a  thin  coal  of  virgin  wax(whii« 
with  Ump-black,  and  diluted  so  as  to  be  used  onlyeonimon  bee's  W3X  bleached  wbiH;,4l 
freely  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil;  this  applied  the  design  upon  it  \n  ilic  Qmcuwiinaai 
U>  the  parts  of  the  plate  auflicicnily  wrtoded,  etching  on  copper.  Then  take  somt  fc 
will  cffectunlly  prevent  the  aqua  fortis  from  spar,  nun monly  called  l>cTb)'>hireipu.pa 
touching  il  again,  and  the  remainder  proceeds  it  fine,  and  put  it  into  a  IriidcD  iomI,  ^» 
as  if  no  such  application  had  taken  place:  it  itig  some  sulphuric  acid  over  iu  FbeeJa 
will  beiwccssoiy  losirengthen  the  water  as  the  glass  with  the  eldicd  tide  lowrtmoslwwii 
work  becomes  nearer  completion,  but  cau-  vessel,  two  or  three  inches  aUne  it.  iM 
tiously,  le*t  the  ground  should  be  broken ;  and  a  gentle  fac;it  to  the  leaden  vessel;  ilmm 
cveiy  time  the  aqua  fortis  is  removed,  the  cause  the  acid  to  act  unon  the  fluocM^d 
plate  must  be  waslied  with  clean  water  and  disenga^thegas,  which  witlcorrodtm^ 
cnulually  dried,  otherwise  the  varnish  cannot  When  it  is  sufficiently  corroded,  in  ~  ~  '' 
ce  used,  and  the  lines  would  be  clogged  with  wax  l)y  oil  of  lurpentitic. 
the  decomposed  metal.  For  taking  the  grt>und  This  etching  may  be  also  perlbrmedlfa 
from  the  plate,  it  is  usual  to  cover  the  surface     ing  a  margin  of  borderi — "  — '* 


with  olive  oil,  and  heating  it,  wipe  the  plate  glaw,  in  the  same  nianncras  onceaa,^ 
withasoft  piece  of  old  linen  and  spirits  of  tur-  pouring  on  the  liquid  fluoric  toA,  wbiifci^ 
pentine,  wUl  efiectually  remove  all  remaining    upon  the  glass. 


dirt.  .\  third  method  of  etching  on  ghis 

He-liiing,  la  the  art  of  slrcnglheninj  those  luws:   Hiiiiig  ]iul  ihewax  on  tl>erU«,i» 

lines  of  an  etching  in  a  plate,  from  which  the  your  design,  and  raise  a.  margin  all  nxn'' 

original  ground  has  been  cleansed.     This  is  Then  put  pounded  fluor  spar,  with  sami 

done  by  applyingthe  ground  as  at  first  directed,  phuric  acid  diliileilnilh^waler,  upon  ibe^ 

hot  with  great  care  that  the  mckcd  coin[xisi-  The  sulphuric  acid  will  disengage  tbeta* 

tion  does  not  fill,  or  even  partially  fill  [hehno;  which  will  be  absorbed  by  the  water,  n^V 

to  prevent  which,  the  cotton  wrnpt  in  ailk,  rode  tlie  glass. 

called  ihcdabber,  should  be  used  exclusively  ETLUCLES,  in  fabulous  histon,  *' 

bytahingasmallquantiiyDrmelled  ground  on  CEdipusand  Jocasta.  After  his  £iiKet't< 

it,  and  gently  louehing  the  parts  bcliveen  the  it  was  agreed  between  him  and  hit  b 

lines  tin  they  are  equally  and  cumpletely  co-  Polynices,  that  they  should   both  ib! 

vered;  if  the  plate  is  cniisiderably  litaled,  the  royalty,  and   reign   allcmaidy  each  s  . 

ground  will  spread  with  more  facility  over  the  Eteoeles  by  right  of  seniority  first  aicenri* 

various  interrupted  surfaces.     Carelessness  or  throne,  but  liter  the  first  year  of  hii  i^' 

inattention  will  instantly  ruin  ihis  process,  and  refused  to  resign  to  his  brother,  setoMt* 

the  whole  of  ihe  plate :  a  border  of  w.ii  must  their  mutual  agreement.     Polynins.  m"* 

surround  the  |urt9  to  be  rcbitten,  and  a  chan-  id  punish  him,   implored   the   utocuR' 

ncl  made  to  carry  off  the  amia  fortia  « iihnut  .\drastua,  king  of  Argos,     He  ret^nJ  * 

injuring  those  already  compkleil.    Supposing  king's  daughter  in  marriage,  andmiM^ 

the  operations  of  etching  and  biting  ilie  pUie  assisted  with  a  strong  urmy,  beaded  bf< 

entirely  finished,  nothing  more  remains  than  famous  generals-     Eiecicles,  on  hu  |>n 

In  examine  il  attentively,  and  improve  it  with  not  remain  inactive.  He  chiw  tereneta 

the  graver  and  dry  point.  oppose  the  seven  leaders  of  the  Arpi** 

jS/(p/ing,orensravingin  thedottedmanner,  alaiioncd  them  at  the  seven  giieiw^^ 

wa*  in  a  great  measure  introduced  by  Bartu-  Much  blood  was  shed  in  li^hiaiMli' 

loiii,  whose  worki  in  this  way  are  astonish-  skirmishes,  and  it  wj»  ai  last  jgrteJ 

ingty  numerous,  exclusive  of  those  )a  which  the  two  brothers  that  the  war  sbniU  ht  ** 

hi)  name  is  affixctl,  and  not  the  products  of  dcd  bvsinglecombat.  They  both  ^ili^** 
kimnir.     Some  pastoral  •cenea.yjvvivfcgKcs,    v^\&'iW'&A.u,U(:s  of  these' two  braibcK^ 


E  T  H  E  T  H 

id  been  so  Inimical  one  to  the  other,  sep»-  youngest  son  Alfred,  afterwards  so  renowned, 

ted  themselves  on  the  burning  pile,  as  if  He  died  in  SbJ,  and  was  buried  at  Win- 

nsible  of  resentment,  and  hostile  to  reconci-  Chester. 

ition.  (Stat.)  ETHER,  s.  (JSiher,  Latin;  «iV)  »•  An 

-ETEOCLUS,  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  of  the  element  more  fine  and  subtile  than  air;  air 

vny  of  Adrastus,  in  his  expedition  against  refined  or  sublimed  [Newton).  2.  The  matter 

hebes.  He  was  killed  by  Megareus,  the  son  of  of  the  highest  regions  above.  See  Ether. 

reon,  under  the  walls  of  Thebes.  (JS«r?p.)  Ether,  in  chemistry    {naphte  huntsliche, 

ETE'RN AL.  a.  {ceternus^  Latin.)  1  .With-  Germ.)  When  alkohol  is  mixed  with  sulphu* 

Jit  beginning  or  end   (Deuteronomy),     2.  ric  or  several  other  acids,  and  the  action  of  the 

l^ithout   beginning    {Locke).     3.   Without  acid  is  assisted  by  heat,  the  alkohol  is  dccora- 

nd;    endless    (Shakspeare),    4.  Perpetual;  posed,  and  converted  partly  into  a  very  light, 

omtant;  uninlcrraitting  (Drydfrn).    5..Un-  volatile,  fragrant,  inflammable  liquor  called 

hangeable  (Drydcn),  ether.  The  different  acids  employed  in  the  pro- 

Eterkal  flower,  in  botany.     See  Xh-  duction  of  this  liquid  are  supposed  to  render  it 

lAVTREMDM,    Gnaphalium,    and    GoM-  different  in  some  of  its  properties :  and  hence 

PBRAHA.  the  ether  produced  is  denominated  from  the 

Eter'nal.  ».  (etemel,  French.)  One  of  the  acid  employed,  sulphuric  ether,  nitric  ether, 

ippcUations  of  the  Godhead  (Hooker),  fluoric  ether,  muriatic  ether:  upon  each  of 

ETE'RN  ALIST.  s.  (aternus^  Latin.)  One  which  wc  shall  offer  a  few  observations, 

^t  holds  the  past  existence  of  the  world  infi-  Sulphuric  Ether, 

nite  (Burn*  f).  The  preparation  of  this  precedes  all  the  rest 

To  ETE'HNALIZE.  V,  a.  (from  eternal,)  in  point  ot  time.     It  is  described  in  the  Dis- 

To  make  eternal.  pensatory  of  Valerius  Cordus,  published  at 

Ert'RNALLY.  ad,  (from  eternal,      1.  Nuremburg  about  the  year  1540;  and,  under 

Without  beginning  or  end.  2.  Unchangeably;  various  processes,  has  oecu  continued  to  the 

inTariabl]^  (^ouM).     3.  Perpetually;  without  present  any. 

intermission  (Addison),  It  is  usually  prepared  by  the  following  pro* 

ETE'UNE.  a.  (cetemus,  Latin.)  Eternal;  cess.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alkohol  and 

perMtual ;  endless  (Shakspeare).  sulphuric  acid  is  put  into  the  retort,  to  which 

ETE'RNITY.  5.  (iBternitas,  Latin.)      I.  a  larae  receiver  is  then  luted.    The  receiver 

Duration  without  beginning  or  end  (Locke),  should   be  surrounded  with  ice,  or  at  least 

S.  Duration  without  end  (Addison).  with  cold  water.      Heat  is  applied,  and  as 

To  ETE'RN  I ZE.  v.  a.  (atemo,  Latin.)  1 .  soon  as  the  mixture  boils  the  etner  comes  over 

To  make  endless ;  to  perpetuate  (Afi/Zon).   2.  and  is  condensed,  and  runs  in  large  striae  down 

To  make  for  e^'cr  famous;    to   immortalize  the  sides  of  the  receiver.  As  soon  as  it  amounts 

{^dneu).  to  one  half  of  the  alkohol  employed,  the  pro- 

ETbSIiE,  or  Etesian  wikds  (from  trof,  cess  must  be  stopt.    The  ether  thus  obtained 

year).    Such  as  blow  at  slated  times  of  the  is  not  qiiite  pure,  almost  always  containing  a 

Jfwir :  monsoons,  trade-Winds.  little  sulphurous  acid.  This  acid  may  be  sepa- 

ETHELBERT,  king  of  England,  and  se-  rated  by  pouring  the  ether  on  a  little  potash,  or 

cond  son  of  Ethelwolf,  succeeded  his  brother  black  oxyd  of  manganese,  and  distilling  ovei 

»  8t)0.   He  was  a  virtuous  prince,  qlvA  greatly  again  by  means  of  a  moderate  heat. 

bck)red  by  his  subjects.  This  last  process  is  called  rectification  of  the 

Ethel  BERT,  king  of  Kent  in  bOO.  He  ether.  Yet  the  ether  is  not  quite  pure  even 
married  Bertha,  daughter  of  Carihert  king  of  after  all  the  acid  has  been  removea;  it  con- 
Prance.  Tliat  princess  laboured  to  conxert  sists  of  alkohol  and  ether  intermixed,  rather 
ihc  king  to  Christianity,  which  howe%'er  was  than  of  ether  alone.  To  render  it  more  per- 
Hot  accomplished  till  Austin  the  monk  came  feet,  the  ether  is  usually  mixed  with  water  and 
d  England,  being  sent  hither  by  pope  Gre-  then  distilled  with  a  moderate  heat.  But  Mr. 
jory.    Ethel bert  died  in  ()l6,  aged  66.  Lowick  has  shown  that  this  method  does  not 

ETHELRED,  king  of  En^bnd,  the  son  of  succeed.    The  following  process  yielded  him 

Sdpr,  succeeded  his  brother  Edward  the  Mar-  an  ether  much  purer  than  any  that  had  been 

fr  in  978.     His  kingrjom  was  greatly  harass-  previously  obtained.      Into  sixteen  parts  of 

d  by  the  Danes,  to  whom  he  meanly  paid  a  ether  of  the  specific  gravity  0,775  in  a  tem- 

ribute,  which  he  levied  on  his  subjects.   The  |)craturc  of  60®  he  threw  dry  powdered  salt  of 

DL  was  called  Dane  gelt.     However  he  was  tartar,  till  the  last  portions  were  no  longer 

t  kttt  roused  into  revenge  by  the  insolence  of  wetted  by  the  liquor.      The  mixture  beiii^ 

be  iiiTadcn;  but,  instead  of  resisting  them  allowed  to  dipst  the  ether  was  then  drawn  off: 

mrely  inthe  field,  he  cau-^ed  them  to  be  tr^a-  and  its  specific  gravity  was  found  to  be  only 

hcfously  massacred  in  one  day.     Swein,  king  0,746.     by  this  mean  it  was  deprived  of  its 

f  Denmark,  afterwards  entered  his  kingdom,  water.  To  remove  the  alkohOl,  dry,  powdered 

ml  compelled  him  to  fly  to  Normandy,  but  muriat  of  lime  Mras  thrown  into  the  liquid  in 

lit  death  happened  soon  after.     Ethelred  re-  the  same  manner  as  long  as  it  would  dissolve. 

ttrned  and  died  in  1016.  {^ratkins)  On  standing,  the  mixture  separated  into  two 

ETHELWOLF,  king  of  England,  came  jwrtions;  the  alkohol  holding  the  salt  in  solu- 

0  the  erpwn  in  838.    He  was  a  mild  and  re-  tion,  sunk  to  the  bottom ;  the  ether  swam  on 

priooey  and  went  to  Rome  with  hi«  the  surfiice.    When  seporated  from  the  infii- 

S  H  « 
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rmr  liquor  iw  specific  gravity  was  now  only  firel,  holding  always  in  50I1 

0,63^  in  a  lempenitureorriO".     It  visa  tliuiv-  {loriioii  or  nitrous  ^ss  ;  and  hence  ilanB^ 

tore  inucti  purer  tliun  any  former  etiier  i\e-  dinary  volatility.      It  rontaiiu  otio  1  mad 

st-ribeil  by  chemisM,  since  it  had  nevei  before  portiun  of  nitric  acid,  aud  a  little  oH.Wotick 

Ixtii  ptorureJ  lighicrlhan  0,7!i.    Theeiher  it  owes  its  yellow  calotir.     The  piiinU^ 

thus  prciiared  contains  u  little  of  the  salt  from  separales  spontaneously  ivhen  theethctUns> 

whicii  it  maybe  freed  by  distillation.     But  in  ed  with  a  considerable  ftonioti  of  mier.  If 

micii  case  its  specific  eravily  increases;    the  disiillinaiireptaltdly  from  jiota>h«rH^M 

purest  portion  of  the  eincr  assuming  the  form  oilmavbeabiiratleii,  and  when  krpifcr""* 

of  elastic  fluid.  time  the  nitric  (tcid  is  deconiiias(d,«id*li^ 

Ether  ihiu  obtained  is  a  limpid  and  colour-  water  arid  oxalic  acid  formed,  which  linl  • 

less  liqiMir,  of  a  hoi  pungent  taste,  highly  frdi-  the  bottom  of  llie  vessel. 

grant,  and  so  volaii»;  that  it  can  scurcclybe  Asfaratit  isknowii^nitriceUieripttfiaf 

|iour«il  from  one  vessel  to  another  without  sus-  nearly  in  its  properties  wilh  sul]>bunc  dw: 

mining  considerable  loss  by  evaporation.  it  is  equally  fluid  and  combtuuble.balil* 

When   exposed   to  a  cold  of  —46°  ether  heiivicr,lbes]>ecificgraviiybcitigt>fienA|IMi 

freezes  and  crystallites.      In  moderate  lempe-  Its  taste  and  odour  are  neatly  tItesMKMte 

ratures  it  is  not  affected  by  oxygen  gass  or  of  sulphuric  ether,  but  nnt  quite  lOiilaMak 

comuion  air ;  but  wben  kindled  in  a  stale  of  owing,  Tamt  probably,  to  llie  forvi^  bafai 

vapour,  it   barns  rapidly  wilW  a  fine  white  from  which   11  cannot  easily  be  caBplM^ 

flame,  and  leaves  behind  it  a  trace  of  charcoal,  freed. 

Jn  [he  state  of  tapoiir  it  also  detonates  wilh  Nilrc 

common  air  and  oxygen  gass;  and  when,  in  wilh  ni 

this  Slate,  mode  to  pass  thiDu^h  a  red  hot  por-  the  etbt 

c<lain  tube,  it  is  decomposed  completely,  and  the  slali 

»  lui^eiiuaniilyof  carbiircleU  hydrogen  gaM  is  ticalion 

obiaincJ.  elhef  il          ,              _ 

Of  ihe  simple  combustibles  ether  seems  (0  that  has  obtained  the  name  tthrritt^ 

act  only  on  phosphorus  and  sulphur.   It  has  no  gtui.  The  prrnarslion  of  this  diflcr*  (rondtf 

action  on  metals,  but  revives  those  that  h«ve  of  nitrous  ether  only  in    the   npidiiy  >S 

a  weak  alKnity  for  oxygen  when  mixed  with  which  theacid  and  alkohol  act  oneicba(k>| 

iheir  solution  in  acids,  as  eold  and  silver.     It  when  the  combination  takes  place  leiyiLat 

dissohcKthemuriat  ofgolirand  theoxymuriat  much  ether  and  little  etherised  ^sb  nAi* 

of  mercury.     It  absorbs  nitrous  gau  in  con*  lult,  but  when  the  contrary  is  liic  ta«  it* 

siJerable  quantity  1  and  sulphuric  gais  seems  two  products  arc  formed  in  an  invrnc  pa^ 

c.ipable  of  converting  it  into  a  peculiar  kind  of  tion.      If  equal  parts  of  alkohol  nnl  um 

oil  known  by  the  nameofswcei  oil  of  wine,  nitrous  acid  lie  mixed  logctbcr  at  ihtiMS 

It  dissolves  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  fluid  itmcnphcric  lempctature,  or  U  a  hijtbalM 


ether  appears  cafiable  of  n*«| 
us  gass  ill  two  proportiuas.  Via 
i  in  excess  it  forms  aiu«iHClk0tt 


mpoKs  a  perniaDenth  rb«ieiil 


bllu, 


s  Ihc 


<Jlll.lrd, 


in  ]7-f6.  N.v, 
haz^iid<ius:  lir  : 
cess.  Dehn,  ■ 
Black's;    ^n.l 

byPrausl.      A    in    .    I. 

f lobular  vessel  luriii-hi 
from  this  gliibc  a  lube  1.. 
likewise  fnrnlslied  willi 
this  last  vessel  ii  conii 
bottles  in  ihi-  ti""l  "  '■ 
full  of  alknl"  1  \  ■■ 
alkohol  and  v  i  ■ 
of  1,3,  ispiii  1. 


i*fer  process  il  U  gwcwi*^! '»  ^ 


i-ITerv 

'  ■ .      ■  ■■  ■  I  M~-  passes  ihtoush  ilwe*' 

■  ■■    I'.rat  ponioiii  uf  wtiictM 
I--,  and  the  laller  ptrlis* 

I   rii.   . -^.       \\  hat  rcu>ain»iiilb(R« 

la  jci:lijiia  jtiil,  wilh  a  little  oxalic  »cid. 
^furinfic  Ethrr. 
Aflff  the  dlsnnery  of  the  two  prrro^ 
ethers,  various  aiteiiipis  were  niuli- 10 oUti 
eiher  by  ilieactioo  of  muriatic  arid  on  lU^ 
But  by  employing  this  acid  alone  no  «ha  ta 
been  or  jierhaps  can  be  obtainnl ;  lu(i** 
usual  i<M\c  it  Is  loo  much  diluted  » iili  wwi* 
act  wilh  murh  energj-  upon  alkohol.  To* 
lain  muriatic  ether,  iherefore,  it  ii  utH*" 
to  employ  the  acid  in  a  ditTerrnl  tlaie.  Itt«* 
dtsciivernl  ihiit  muriatic  eihcr  mi^ht  bt  ^ 
tuincd  by  dislillinc  Together  ;ilkohol  ad  *■ 
smoking  liquor  of  Libavius,  which ■>•"*'. 
ccnirated  muriat  of  tin  in  its  bigbot  w*' 

oxjdalion,  which  Dr.Thoaison   " ' 

a  pcroiyd.     The   marijuis    of  ■ 

having  repeated  the  exficrinicnb  of 
wilh  much  ciire,  proposes  the  fulkmnt 
best  melliod  of  pteparaiion. 

Mix  Ingelhtr  in  a  rtlort  thrt*  Bsr*  ^ 
fuming  muriat  of  tin  and  one  of  alkaW>* 
cvmCAicTiJAW  def;ree  of  beat 


»in|»>* 
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ettedy  and  a  white  sufTocating  vapour  arises,  neous  body.     Its  fpecific  gravity  is   about 

^ifhich,  however,  soon  disappears  on  agitating  0,7 IQ* 

ihc  mixture.     As  soon  as  an  ethcreous  odour  Fluoric  Ether. 

is  perceived,  let  two  balkwn  receivt*r^  be  luted  All  we  know  of  this  substance  is  derived 

on  and  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  then  by  tlie  from  Schecle.     He  first  imprepnatcrl  rectified 

application  of  a  gentle  heat  to  the  retort  there  alkohol  with  fluoric  gass  by  uistillin^  uulve- 

comes  over  first  a  little  denhlegmated  alkohol,  rised  floor  spr  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  placing 

iprhich  is  succeeded  by  tne  ether :  by  an  in-  alkohol  in  the  receiver ;   the  smoking  spirit 

crease  of  teni|ierature  a  few  drops  of  coloured  thus  obtained  was  distilled  with  a  gentle  heat. 

oil  are  produced,  and  then  arises  partly  in  the  but  no  sign  of  ether  made  its  appearance. 

ibrm  of  soft  butter,  and  partly  in  that  of  a  Another  portion  of  the  acidulated  spirit  was 

dense  brown  liquid,  a  quantity  of  smoking  then  mixed  with  black  oxyd  of  manganese, 

muriat  of  tin,  part  of  the  metallic  oxyd  re-  and  by  subsequent  distillation  an  ethereous 

maining  in  the  retort  as  a  grey  powder.  When  fluid  came  over ;  from  which  by  rectification 

the  ether  thus  pro<Iuccd  is  mixed  with  a  solu-  a  little  ether  was  obtained,  of  a  very  agreeable 

tion  of  pearl-ash,  a  copious  effen-esccnce  and  smell,  resembling  that  of  nitrous  ether, 

precipitation  takes  place,  owing  to  the  decoin-  jiceiic  Ether., 

position  of  some  murint  of  tin  contained  in  the  Tliis  was  first  obtained  by  the  Count  de 

ether,  after  which  by  distillation  at  a  gentle  Lauraguais  in  1/50,  who  prepared  it  by  distik 

Lr*at  the  muriatic  ether  ari«ies  in  a  state  of  great  line  together  equal  parts  of  alkohol  and  acetic 

purity,  amountin<;  to  half  of  the  impure  pro-  acid.     Scheele,  Bergman,  and  Porner,  tried 

duct  of  the  first  distillation.  this  method,  but  failed.     Pelletier,  however. 

Several  other  metallic  muriats  hire  been  has  abundantly  proved  the  accumcy  of  Laura- 
found  to  be  efiiully  efficacious  with  the  liquor  guais*  experiments,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  Libavius :  tlie  corrosive  muriats  of  antimony  pointed  out  the  cause  of  Scheele*s  failure.  Yei 
Bnd  arsenic,  the  muriats  of  bismuth  and  zinc,  though  Scheele  did  not  succeed  by  this  mode, 
and  the  red  muriat  of  iron,  have  in  particular  he  pointed  out  and  amply  succeeded  by  another 
been  used  with  success  in  the  preparatiou  of  and  a  much  simpler  process.  Notliing  mors 
muriatic  ether.  upon  Scheele*s  own  method  is  necessary  than 

Another  method  ofobtaining  muriatic  ether  to  mix  acetit  of  pot-ash  or  of  lead  (sugar  of 

IS  as  follows,  which  is  the  plan  recommended  lead)  or  of  copper  (distilled  verdigris)  with 

by  Mr.  Basse.     Keep  a  quantity  of  common  alkohol,  and  then  adding  as  much  sulphuric 

•alt  for  an  hour  in  a  state  of  fusion,  in  order  acid  as  is  requisite  to  decompose  the  acetous 

to  deprive  it  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  salt,  distil   the  mixture  at  a  low  heat,  and 

put  twenty  parts  of  this  salt  into  a  tubulated  shake  the  produce  with  water;  when  the  ether 

letort,  to  the  beak  of  which  is  fitted  a  bent  will  rise  to  the  surface,  and  may  be  poured  off. 

tube,  plunging  into  a  VVoulfc's  bottle,  contain-  From  sixteen  parts  of  sumr  of  lead,  six  parts 

ing  ten  parts  of  alkohol  as  strong  as  possible,  of  strong    sulphuric   acid,  and    nine    parts 

Introduce  into  the  retort,  in  small  quantities  of  alkohol,  Bucholz  obtained  six  parts  of  purs 

at  a  time,  ten  |)arts  of  the  most  concentrated  rectified  ether. 

•olphuric  acid,  allowing  the  common  air  to  Acetic  ether  has  the  properties  of  the  other 

escape  from  the  bottle  contiining  the  alkohol :  ethers,  excepting  only  tliat  the  odour  of  acetic 

then  distil  in  a  sand-l>ath   till   the  muriatic  acid  is  perceptible  in  it. 

acid  comes  over,  keeping  the  alkohol  bottle  as  Various  other  acids  have  been  distilled  with 

cool  as  ix>ssible  during  the  process.     The  al-  alkohol  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  ether, 

kohol,  tnus  saturated  with  acid,  is  put  into  a  but  with  little  or  no  success :  such  as  the  phos- 

retort,  and  one  half  of  it  distilled  over.     Agi-  phoric,  bnracic,  benzoic,  tartaric,  citric,  sue- 

tate  this  portion  with  an  alkaline  ley,  and  cinic,  and  arsenic.     A   liquid   lighter  than 

then  decant  the  ether  which  swims  on  the  alkohol  has  been  obtained  from  some  of  them, 

surface:  it  usually  amounu   to   two  and  a  but  still  soluble  in  water,  and  therefore  not  an 

balf  parts.  etlier. 

After  the  discover)'  of  the  oxymuriatic  acid.  The  different  species  of  ether  have  not  been 

Scheele  shewed  that  ether  might  be  obtained  examined  with  sufficient  care :  but  it  is  now 

S  distilling  a  mixture  of  alkohol,  black  oxyd  generallv,  though  perhaps  improperly,  con- 
manganese,  and  muriatic  acid ;  or  by  distil-  ceived  tnat  pure  ether,  however  obtained,  is 
King  sulphuric  acid,  common  salt,  black  oxyd  one  and  the  same,  and  that  the  differences  roa- 
of  manganese,  and  alkohol :  but  the  quantity  nifested  are  only  owing  to  foreign  substances 
which  can  be  obtained  by  this  process  is  with  which  the  ether  is  contaminated, 
trifling;  for  the  oxymuriatic  acid  acu  upon  KTHH'HHAL. a.  (from  e/Aer.)  1.  Formed 
the  ether  formed,  and  converu  it  into  a  kind  of  ether  (Dryden).  S.  Celestial ;  heavenly 
:>foil.           '                                         p  {Milton).^ 

Muriatic  ether  is   transparent,  colourless,  ETHE'REOUS.  a.  (from  ether.)   Formed 

ind  volatile  like  sulphuric  ether,  from  which  it  of  ether ;  heavenly  (Milton). 

Hily  differs  in  the  two  following  particulars:  ETHEKEGE  (George),  an  English  dra- 

vrhen  burnt  it  exhales  an  acrid  odour  like  that  matic  writer,  bom  about  1 636,  of  an  ancient 

^f  sulphurous  acid  ;  and  its  uste  is  astringent  family  in  Oxfordshire.     In  1664  he  produced 

like  that  of  alum.  These  peculiarities  are  pro-  a  comedy,  called.  The  Comical  Revenge ;  or, 

bably  owing  to  the  introductioD  of  tome  extras  Lore  in  a  Tub,  which  intcoduccd  Uiao^  xi^  ^ 


friendship  of  tlic  prcatcsl  wtia  of  iTie  nge.  En- 
cminiged  by  the  favourable  rcccplion  of  ihia 
piece,  he  brouahi  oui  anoiher  in  t(i6H,  enii- 
tied.  She  would  jf  the  coiild,  which  also  iiirl 
-with  considerable  success.  In  1(176  ippcared 
his  Man  of  Mode,  or  Sir  t'opliiig  riutleT, 
which  lecnis  lo  be  his  besi  performance.  He 
received  thehonour of  knifththoodaboul  l683, 
and  married  a  rich  old  widow.  He  was  a  man 
of  liceDlioiis  habits,  and  broke  his  neck,  it  is 
tnid,  by  fallinfc  dnwD  stairs  when  intoxicated 
ut  Ratishoti,  His  songs  ate  very  siiriBhtly. 
liTHERlAL  OIU   Any  higHy  rectified 

ETHEUiriCATlON  CTheoty  on.  A% 
ciiemisis  of  dificrent  periods  and  diff^rciiE 
schools  have  etitetlaincilvatioiis  opinions  con- 
cerning ihe  nalure  of  ether,  the  theories  hy 
which  tbc^  have  endeavoured  in  account  for 
Itsproduclion  have  dilTered  accordingly.  The 
theotieswhich  have  atirnetcd  most  attention  are 
those  of  Macquer,  Laroitier,  and  Vauqnelin. 

The  first  conceived  ether  to  be  alkohol  in  iu 
uiniosi  purily,  deprived  by  the  acid  employed 
of  the  wtiole  of  iu  waters.  Upon  ihis  hypo- 
thesis, the  acid  docs  not  enter  into  the  clhcr  a» 
a  ouniponcnt  part;  which  was,  nevertheless, 
the  cntnmon  opinion  at  the  time,  and  hasiiince 
been  cnnlirmed  by  experiments ;  while  it  lakes 
no  notice  of  ihe  copious  dejxwition  of  chareotil, 
and  the  formation  of  ncetoui  acid  during  the 
production  of  ether. 

When  the  theory  and  eenera]  deductions  of 
Lavoisier  began  to  tiereceivcd  among  chemists, 
oxygen  waa  at  once  repirdcd  as  the  uclive  prio- 
ciplc  in  the  rnrinalion  of  ether,  ai  well  as  of 
every  other  chcniical  substance :  and  henci^, 
aoconlin^  to  LavoisKr,  ether  is  alkohol  coni- 
btued  wilh  oxygen  This  iheorv  howeier, 
his  proicd   |Uit  as  uiisali  fictnr^  if.  ihi.   \trr 


irii"l\l  itsii  Ij- jirunirid  b^  rcpcnuiidi  iiiniiiin<: 
nf  flikohol  from  ihe  red  oxyd  of  nicriiir>  ,  an 
assertion  however  which  isnow  well  known 
lo  be  unfounded  unless  the  n\^d  be  prepared 
ill  a  pniciilnr  way,  as  for  CMsmple  bi  nilruus 
acid.  »nd  ivllh  the  acid  undecoiiipifeed,  from 
haviiiK  been  insnfiieieiilly  healed. 

A  ni'\\-,  and,  upon  ihe  whole,  a  more  salis- 
faciorj'  llicory,  has  since  been  advanced  by 
Fonrcroy  and  Vauqoelin,  which  leads  lo  ihc 
conclusion  that,  during  the  eihcrial  pror«s, 
ihcoikoboliscomuleiclvdreompoflcd,  and  that 
eihcr  isicoulpoimard  of  the  same  ptinciides  or 
int^rcdienl'^,  bol  in  difierent  ptoponioiis  ;  ihat 
il  contoiiis  a  ercater  pm)>0Tl!f)n  of  hvdrogcn  and 
(lyv'fcn,  and  a  smulier  proporlion  of  curUon 
th.ui  aik,.hol. 

The  Ui^ory  upnn  ivhi.  Ii  ihtsc  conchislooa 


1.  A  unall  quatitityof  etlierii  lr>iiMd<pe> 
tancously,  aud  without  the  assistaoee  of  bac. 
by  the  coiubinalian  ofln'o  parts  «f  caoan» 
led  sulphuric  ocid,  and  one  partofaiktU 

£.  As  soon  ss  ether  is  fomied.  then  i«i»- 
diiclion  of  water  at  the  same  time,  md  «M( 
ihcArst  of  tliesecompCMilions  lakofbecte 
sulphuric  acid  undergoes  nadnogiinili^ 

3.  As  soon  as  the  sulphurous  anj  affOciM 
more,  oral  least  very  little  more,  ether  nlii»' 
ed;  but  ihe  sweet  oil  nf  wine  |anaa*o,» 
gelher  wiih  waier  and  acetic  acid. 

4.  The  sweet  oil  of  wine  hai  ing  coasl  H 
come  over,  nothing  further  is  obtanicdbalii 
iiilphiirous  and  curLionic  acids,  and  ai  Uai^ 
phur,  if  the  distillation  be  earned  is  iiy 

The  o|Nrration  of  etlier  ia,  ihcrriM^  ■» 
rally  divided  into  three  periods;  the  tntil 
which  a  small  quantity-  ol^hct  aad  wNn' 
formed  without  ihe  assistance  of  heal  1 1&» 
cond  in  which  the  whole  of  the  ether  abrt 
can  be  obtained  is  disen^iaped  wiihoui  liita- 
cnmpaniment  of  sulphittoui  acidj  aad  d* 
ihirJ,  in  which  the  sivecl  oitofniDe.llM^ 
tiius  acid,  ibc  sidphurotis  acid,  and  liw  cakh 
nic  acid  are  aflbtdrd.  The  thrrr  >tj|CHb>t 
no  circumstance  common  to  all  bin  dx  m- 
tinual  fornialion  of  water,  wbi<rh  taka  ]b 
dutinK  the  wliole  of  ihe  opetaiiuo. 

This  theory  has  brcnoppoMxl  byZai^aJ 
Dabitj  but  the  objections  thus  Viradivad 
have  been  satisfactorily  replied  to  hi  m  •■ 
ventOfs;  ihoogh  their cxplanatioEii*Baii^ 
cieotly  precise  lo  ascerlaiti  exactly  the  (v^ 
nent  parts  of  elher.  The  proccai  for  prodaaaf 
this  compound  we  have  g^vca  under  iLc st- 
ele Eth  eh   which  see 

ETHICAUa  {r*,v=  0  Mora!  ( iranwti 


r  niK  \i  I  \ 


\c^f>-di:.eindif"f- 
rnmeni  <,fiheT'*^- 
I       Moral ;    U(lii!KS 


B) 


.iih 


n  iir  oi  nirjrii  j  hilosophy.  'i"he  "urt  » 
formed  Irom  j([  i-9,  laorrt,  raJnIl^^.  i»- 
cause  ihe  scope  or  QLj,.ct  tlicreof  js  loforji* 

lals  ishercmcaniJ*' 
of  livinc  confirmcil  by  cuiwai  « 
hjbit,  or  certnin  habitudes  of  doing,  or  jraa 
which  arc  often  repeated,  which,  ifihfjM 
according  to  right  reason,  the  iiionb  ot  a» 
ncrs  arc  said  lo  be  good,  otherwise,  eid  »* 

Hence  ihc  obji-ct  of  ethics  is  ibe  cxf™<* 

:1  f  coniidf  nd  «>  =>■ 

gililc,  and  10  be  conducted  acrordinR  in  i"^; 
and  \\e  end  of  rlhics  is  10  make  him  gvA  ad 
happy:  sothnt  ifa  man  conducted  liinii'-lf *■ 
cording  lo  right  reason  in  all  the  I'ircuituav" 
of  bis  actimis,  affairs,  and  rclatioDs.  ht  ■^'^ 
arrive  at  ihc  highest  pitch  of  moial  p(ii.a« 
and  beatitude. 

VVbpnccclhic5maybedelinedari=him«'-'« 
of  i.binki[ig  in  ordei  to  atulu  to  huaoe  <c* 


nloaiu 
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tj,  or  a  science  whereby  man  is  directed  tocon-  e\'idence  to  be  expected  in  morality  is  not  the 

duct  hi^will,  and  the  actions  thereof,  so  as  same  as  that  of  the  mathematics,  that  therefore 

to  live  well  and  happily.  it  is  not  satisfactory. 

The  principl,  nay,  the  only  topics  thereof.  Ethics  give  satisfaction,  where  it  is  most  of 

are  happiness  and  manners,  wnence  arise  two  all  desirable,  in  the  enquiry  after  happiness, 

parts  or  branches  of  etliics ;  the  firsjt,  on  moral  It  has  been  already  obser\*cd,  that  one  great  end 

happiness,  considered  as  the  end  ;  and  these-  of  ethics  is  happiness;  and  will  any  one  say 

cond  on  moral  virtues  or  good  manners,  as  the  that  happiness  is  an  imix>ssible  attainment  ? 

means  to  arrive  at  thateiul.  A  most  wise  and  good  God  hath  made  ample 

It  has  not  l>ccn  unusual,  of  late,  for  persons  provision  for  other  creatures,  that  they  might 

to  object  to  the  science  of  ethics,  or  morality,  reach  the  ends  to  which  they  incline,  and  for 

as  an  abstruse  and  useless  s)>eculation,  a  mere  which  by  their  several  natures  he  hath  fitted 

amusement  of  the  mind,  presenting  us  only  them ;  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  man 

with  ingenious  hypotheses,  and  specious  con-  only  should  be  under  a  necessity  of  falling 

jectures,  more  calculated  to  lead  a  man  to  end-  short  of  the  happiness  of  which  he  is  capable. 

less  doubts  and  perplexities,  than  to  settle  him  It  is  )X)ssible  (or  God  to  make  man  happy; 

in  a  state  of  solid  and  lasting  satisfaction.    On  the  thing  does  not  imply  a  contradiction;  nor 

the  contrary,  however,  we  hesitate  not  to  as-  is  there  are  any  insurmountable  incapacity  in 

sert  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  man-  the  subject  to  oppose  it ;  for,  being  lumisned 

kind,  that  it  lies  level  to  the  apprehensions  of  both  with  understanding  and  will,  roan  wants 

the  weakest  minds,  provided  they  are  sincere  not  the  principles  of  fruition.     And  who  can 

and  well-disposed,  and  that  It  is  attended  with  doubt  but  that  infinite  power  can  supply  ob- 

all  the  certainty  that  any  im{)artial  and  consi-  jects  of  enjoyment  adetpiate  to  the  faculty  ? 

derate  person  can  desire.  Certain  it  is  then  that  God  can  make  man  hap- 

An  admirable  writer  (Cumberland,  De  I^g.  py ;  and  because  he  is  infinitely  good,  we  are 

X.  C.  4.)  forms  an  ingenious  comparison  be-  justified  in  inferring  that  he  will  do  it,  with 

tween  algebra  and  morality,  as  to  the  method  this  only  condition,  that  man  be  not  wanting 

of  finding  out  truth,  and  teaching  it  when  to  himself.     See  the  Introduction  to  Groves 

Ibund  :  he  judiciously  observes,  that  in  exter-  Moral  Philosophy,  where  many  other  argu- 

iial  operations,  where  the  question  is  often  per-  ments  are  urgea  to  the  same  purpose,  and  th« 

plexed  by  the  multiplicity  of  circumstances,  our  mostprominent  objections  are  answered, 

not  being  able  always  to  arrive  at  precise  deter-  ETHIOPIA,   a  celebrated,   though   very 

minations,  no  more  affects  the  certainty  of  mo-  much  unknown  empire  of   Africa,    whose 

xality,  than  it  does  the  truth  and  usefulness  of  boundaries  have  never  been  exactly  defined 

the  principles  of  geometry  about  the  measuring  either  by  ancient  or  jnodern  geograpners.    By 

of  lines,  surfaces,  and  solids  ;  that  neither  by  some  writers  of  antiquity  the  title  of  Ethio- 

ihe  senses  nor  the  help  of  instruments  is  it  pos-  pians  was  given  to  all  nations  whose  complex- 

•ible  to  effect  a  line  perfectly  straight,  or  a  sur-  ion  was  black :  hence  we  find  the  Arabians  as 

face  perfectly  plane  or  spherical,  or  a  body  per-  well  as  many  other  Asiatics  sometimes  falling 

fectly  regular.  It  is  enough  that  we  approach  so  under  this  denomination ;  besides  a  number  of 

near  to  the  utmost  exactncs3,that  nothing  ofany  A  fricans,  whose  country  lay  at  a  distance  from 

moment  to  human  practice  is  wanting.    And  Ethiopia,  properly  so  allied.    Thus  tlie  Afri« 

60  much  may  be  attained  by  the  principles  of  cans  m  general  were  by  these  writers  divided 

moral  doctrine.     The  metnod,  the  rules  of  into  the  Western  or  Hesperian  Ethiopians,  and 

operations,  and  the  way  of  deducing  one  thing  those  above  Egypt  situated  to  the  east  of  the 

from  another,  are  the  same   (in  morality  as  former;  the  latter  being  much  more  generally 

in  mathematics),  neither  do  the  uses  of  life  known  than  the  former,  by  reason  of  thecom- 

rcquire  a  complete  accuracy,  any  more  than  nierce  they  carried  on  with  the  Egyptians. 

the  same  is  necessary  in  measuring  planes  and  But  there  was  one  country  to  which  the  title 

solids.  was  thought  most  properly  to  belong,  and 

The  celebrated  PnfTendorf  has  also  remark-  which  was  therefore  called  Ethiopia  Propria. 

ed,  that  moral  qualities,  as  they  are  not  capable  This  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Egypt,  ex- 

of  being  adjusted  in  tlieir  mutual  proportions  tending  all  the  way  to  the  less  cataract  of  the 

ivith  so  much  exactness  as  physical  quantities  Nile,  and  an  island  named  Elephantine;  on 

are,  so  they  do  not  need  such  a  precision,  but  the  west  it  had  Libya  interior ;  on  the  east  the 

allow  of  a  latitude.     Thus  in  estimating  the  Ked  Sea,  and  on  the  south  unknown  parts  of 

merit  of  persons,  the  value  of  things  and  ac-  Africa;  though  these  boundaries  cannot  be 

tions,  the  proportion  of  the  punishment  to  the  fixed  with  any  kind  of  precision.  In  thiscoun- 

crime,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  greater  part  try  the  ancients  distinguished  a  great  variety  of 

ofthevirtues,  except  just  ice,  as  liberality,  ^rati-  different  nations,  to  whom  they  gave  names 

tude,  equity,  charity,  &c.  there  is  a  certain  la-  either  from  some  personal  property,  or  from 

titude  or  extent.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  their  manner  of  living, 

nature  of  the  subject  matter  is  different  in  mo-  ETHIOPS  ANTlMONIAL.    See  Sul- 

lal  and  mathematical  sciences ;  and  according  phurktuu    htdraroyri    stibiatum    ni- 

to  this  difference  in  the  subject,  there  is  a  like  grum. 

difference  in  the  kind  of  evidence :  but  from  Ethiops  uiveral.    See  Htdraeotrus 

this  it  will  by  no  means  follow,  that  because  the  cum  sulphurs. 
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Ethiops  per  se.  SeeOxTDUM  hydrar-  whole  island  of  Sicily,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
6YRI  NIGRUM.  mount  Etna,  have  been,  in  M.  Houelsopi- 
ETHMOID  BONE.(osfMmoi(ifKOT;  from  nion,  formed  under  water.  But  the  pcnod 
t9fjiOf,  a  sieve,  and  «<'of,  form;  because  it  is  when  the  eruptions  from  this  volcano  first  corn- 
perforated  like  a  sieve.)  Os  ethmoidcs.  Os  menced,  the  manner  in  which  the  sea  subsided, 
sethmoides.  Cribriform  bone.  A  bone  of  the  and  the  precise  time  at  which  it  fell  so  low  as 
head,  it  is  situated  anteriorly  in  the  basis  of  the  present  level  on  the  shores  of  Sicily,  are 
the  cranium,  at  the  upper  part. of  the  nose,  facts  concerning  which  we  have  no  certain 
The  principal  eminences  and  depressions  of  knowledge.  The  general  principle,  Iwwever, 
this  bone  are  the  crista  galli,  the  perpendicular  that  author  thinks,  may  be  regarded  as  und^ 
teptum,  the  spongy  laminae,  and  the  cribrose  niable- 

foramina.  When  the  sea  subsided  from  mount  Etna, 
ETHNARCHA,  Ethnarch.  (formed  of  the  mountain  must  have  been  covered  over 
#6wf,  nation,  and  afx^t  command,  a  governor  with  such  matters  as  the  sea  usually  deposits; 
or  ruler  of  a  nation.)     There  are  some  medals  consequently  with  calcareous  substances.    A 
of  Herod  I.  sumamed  the  Great,  on  one  side  part  of  those  matters  would  be  indurated  by  the 
whereof  is  found  'iiputlo*,  and  on  the  otber  e9-  action  of  the  atmosphere,  while  the  re^t  would 
*cxpyQ*,  q.  d.  Herod  the  ethnarch.     Josephus  be  carried  down  by  the  rain-waters,  and  again 
gives  Herod  the  appellation  of  tetrarch,  in  lieu  conveyed  into  the  ocean.  The  torrents  of  rain- 
of  that  of  ethnarch.  water  which  pour  down  the  sides  of  mount 
ETHNIC,  a.   (»6wxof.)  Heathen;  pagan;  Etna,  have  furrowed  its  sides,  by  cutting  oat 
not  Jewish  ;  not  Christian  (Gretc;).  for  themselves  channels;  and  they  ha*c  rs 
ETHNICS.  5.  Heathens  {Rahigh).  moved  from  its  summit,  and  are  still  reniofing 
ETHNOPHRONES,  a  sect  of  heretics  in  to  a  farther  distance,  all  the  extraneous  bodies 
the  seventh  century,  who  made  a  profession  of  upon  it.    In  many  places,  they  flow  at  present 
Christianity,  but  joined  thereto  all  theceremo-  over  a  ch«nnncl  of  lava,  having  cut  through  all 
oies  and  follies  ofpaganism.  the  matters  which  lay  above  it:  still,  however, 
ETHOLCGICAL,  a.   (>i9of,   and  Xoyof.)  tlicre  remain  in  many  places,  botli  calcareous 
Treating  of  morality.                      ^  matter  and  other  marme  productions,  which 
ETHU'LI  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  show  that  this  volcano  has  been  once  cortred 
syngenesia,  order  polygamia  aeoualis.  Recep-  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean.     But  these  are 
tacle  naked  j  seeds  crowned  witn  a  membra-  daily  wasting  away ;  not  only  by  the  rains,  but 
tiaceous  margin  ;  calyx  equal.  Seven  species  ;  by  men  likewise,  who  carry  them  off  as  mate- 
natives  of  the  East  or  West  Indies.  rials  for  lime  and  for  buildmg. 

ETIENNE  (St.)  a  city  of  France,  in  the  The  lower  parts  of  Etna  present  to  the  eye 

department  of  Rhone  and  Loire,  remarkable  very  extensive  plains  entirely  covered  with  lara 

for  its  manufactures  in  iron  and  steel,  and  of  different  thickness,  on  which  vegetation  has 

for  its  ribands.     Lat.  45.  HU  N.     Lon.  4.  not  yet  made  any  progress.     The  nearer  the 

30  E.  shore  the  more  barren  is  the  ground  ;  while 

ETIOLOGY,  s,  (a/T<oXoyi«.)  An  account  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  increases  as  we  advance 

the  causes  of  any  thing,  generally  of  a  dis-  farther  inwards.  The  mountain  is  ever)*  wh^e 

temper  (Arbuthnot),  full  of  vast  excavations;  which  our  author 

ETIQUETTE,  a  French  term,  primarily  considers  as  a  proof,  that  instead  of  increasing 

denoting  a  ticket  or  title  affixed  to  a  bag  or  in  bulk,  it  is  actually  in  a  state  of  decay  and  di- 

bundlc  of  papers,  expressing  its  contents.     It  minution.     The  vast  torrents  of  lava,  which 

is  also  used,  when  applied  to  the  Spanish  and  overspread  the  sides  of  it  from  time  to  time,  he 

some  other  courts,/ to  signify  a  particular  ac-  considers  as  insufficient  to  repair  the  waste  oc- 

count  of  what  is  to  be  done  daily  in  the  king's  casioned  by  rains,  rivulets,  and  torrents  flowing 

household,  and  in  the  chief  ceremonies  rela-  down  from  the  summit.  Unless  the  erupiioni, 

ting  to  it.  It  likewise  denotes  tliose  forms  that  therefore,  become  more  frequent  than  they  have 

regulate  the  decorum  of  conduct  towards,  per-  been  for  some  time  past,  M.  Houel  sup^iosrt 

sons  of  various  ranks  and  stations  in  life.  that,  by  degrees,   the  height  of  tlie  mountain 

ETNA,  or  iExNA,  a  famous  burnina;moun-  must  be  reduced  to  that  of  the  surrounding 

tain  of  Sicily,  and  the  largest  in  Europe.    The  beds  of  lava.     He  had  not  an  opportunity  of 

form  of  mount  Etna  is  that  of  a  cone,  very  measuring  the  altitude  of  Etna  tiin;self;  Init 

broad  at  ihe  base,  which  is  more  than  forty  he  observes  that  it  had  been  done  by  the  ccle- 

miles  in  circumference.  From  the  botioniyou  bratcd  M.  de  Saussure,  who  found  the  clera- 

ascend  ten  leagues  before  reaching  its  summit  tion  to  be  10,03(i  feet.    This  was  done  on  the 

on  the  south  side;  and  on  any  of  the  other  5ih  of  June,  1773,  at  twenty  minute  after 

fridcs,  the  way  being  not  so  straight,  would  be  seven  in  the  morning.     The  height  of  the ba- 

coiisiderably  longer.     Etna   is  entirely  com-  ronieter  on  the  most  elevated  part  at  the  brink 

posed  of  substances  that  have  been  discharged  of  the  crater,  was  18  inches  Hi  lines;  which, 

from  the  volcano  in  its  various  explosions,  bythe  necessary  corrections,  is  reduced  to  eigh- 

It  apjx^ars  from  the  quantities  of  marine  bo-  teen  inches  lOj^  lines.      At  the  same  time  llie 

d'MS  de])0>it«*d  all  over  the  under  part  of  Etna,  mercury  at  Catania,  placed  only  one  fooiaboft 

xhH  it  must  have  been  once  covered  by  the  sea  the  level  of  the  sea,  stood  at  28  iHches2/x lines; 

to  Hi  Icaot  o:;e  half  of  its  present  hci^lu.    The  which  must  be  reduced  to  S8  inches  li  lineal 


ETNA 

>unt  of  the  necctsaiy  corrections  for  the    were  collected,  it  would  fill  the  channel  of  a 
(meter.  river  thirty-six  feet  liroad,  and  six  in  depth, 

r  of  the  mouths  of  tliis  mount  ap})ear  to  Many  of  tne  springs  afford  fine  salt ;  some  are 
iposed  of  a  reddish  pozzolano,  which  very  pure,  and  others  arc  iinprep;n;ited  with 
cured  it  the  name  of  the  Red  Mountain  :  noxious  substances  ;  while  others  arc  remark- 
len  we  ascend  the  pyramids,  or  rather  able  for  their  uk*  in  dyeing  particular  ccdours. 
;,  which  they  form,  we  find  them  com-  It  has  l)een  a  uutrstion,  whether  the  erup- 
af  different  coloured  layers  of  sand,  tions  of  Mount  Etna  were  more  fre(|uent  m 
>f  these  are  of  a  blucish  grey  colour,  ancient  than  in  modern  times?  At  first  it 
if  a  fine  yellow,  and  some  of  a  kind  of  seems  imfxissible  to  give  a  precise  answer  to 
Conned  by  a  mixture  of  grey  and  yellow,  such  a  question  ;  but  when  we  crmsider,  that 
»thers  are  of  a  red  colour.  A  great  num-  the  matter  in  the  volcanic  focus  was  then 
small  cr^'Htals,  black  schoerls,  and  gra-  greater  in  quantity  than  at  present,  in  pro|)or- 
rc  toMn<r  among  them,  as  well  .is  pieces  tion  to  the  sfKice  which  it  occupied ;  that  the 
a,  which  had  been  discharged  from  the  cavities  were  then  scxmer  filled  witli  vapour ; 
» in  the  form  of  a  thick  and  glutinous  and  that  the  centre  of  the  focus  was  then  less 
All  these  mouths  have  internally  the  remote,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  pronounce, 
*  a  funnel,  and  their  sha|ie  is  nearly  that  that  in  earlier  times  the  eruptions  were  more 
utilated  cone  or  round  pyramid.  This  fretpient  as  well  as  more  copious, 
latural  and  unavoidable  consequence  of  Mount  Etna,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
|x::idicular  fall  of  the  pulverised  matter  has  been  a  celebrateil  volcano  from  the  remotest 
the  volcano  discharges  from  the  orifice  antiquity.  Oiodorus  Siculus  mentions  erup- 
ottom.  llie'sides  of  the  craters  are  not  tions  of  it  as  happening  500  years  before  the 
»ne  height;  the  parts  to  the  east  and  Trojan  war,  or  1U)3  years  before  the  Christian 
ing  considerably  higher  than  the  inter-  osra.  From  Home/s  silence  with  regard  to 
;  summits,  because  the  currents  of  the  the  phenomenon  of  Etna,  it  is  to  l)e  presumed 
issed  alternately  from  east  to  west,  and  that  the  volcano  had  been  many  ages  in  a  state 
n  these  sides  in  greater  quantities  than  of  inactivity,  and  that  no  tradition  of  its  bum« 
:)thers ;  which  circumsumce  has  given  ing  remained  among  the  inhabitants  at  the 
k'olcano  the  appearance  of  having  two  time  he  composeil  his  Odyssey;  perlia|M  it 
s.  ne\'er  had  emitted  flames  since  the  country  was 

majestic  forests  which  surround  Etna    j>eopled.    The  first  eruption  taken  notfce  of 
singular  s|)ectacle,  and  bear  no  rcsem*     ny  ancient,  but  by  no  means  contemporary, 
:o  tfiosc  of  other  coun triers.     Their  ver-    authors,  happened  before  the  Greeks  landed 
more  lively,  and  the  trees  of  which    on  the  island,  and  is  sup|)osed  to  have  scared 
nsist  are  of  a  greater  hcii;ht.     These     the  Sicani  from  the  east  part  of  Sicily. 
lies  they  owe  to  the  soil  whereon  the^        Pindaris  the  oldest  writer  extant  who  speaks 
for  the  soil  pro^luccd  bv  volcanoes  is    of  Etna  as  a  volcano.     The  first  recorded  erup- 
jrly  favourable  to  vegetiition,  and  every     tion  was  in  the  time  of  Pvthagtiras.     Plato  was 
of  plants  grows  here  with  great  luxu-     invited  by  the  younger  ()ionysius  to  examine 
In  several  places  where  wc  can  view     the  state  of  the  mountiin  after  the  sixth.     It 
rerior  parts,  the  most  enchanting  pros-    threw  up  ilauies  and  lava  near  an  hundred 
e  displayed.     The  hawthorn  trees  are    times  between  that  period  and  the  battle  of 
ninense  bize.     Our  author  saw  several     I^rsalia:    it  was  particidarly  furious  while 
I  of  a  regular  form,  and  which  he  was    Sextus  Poropeius  was  adding  tlie  horrors  of 
tempted  to  take  for  brge  orange-trees    war  to  its  aevastations.     Charlemagne  hap- 
iclally  into  the  figures  they  represented,     pened  to  be  at  Catania  during  one  of  the  eru|)- 
^ehes  ap|)ear  like  so  many  ramified  nil-     tions ;  and  from  his  reign  the  chronicles  men- 
1  the  tufted  branches  of  the  oak  like     tion  fifteen  down  to  that  of  the  year  \06g,  the 
ishes  imiM;netrabIe  to  the  rays  of  the     most  terrible  of  them  all.     Since  lOlK)  there 
*he  appearance  of  the  woods  in  general     have  been  several  eniptions,  hut  none  of  them 
Ifngly  picturesque,  both  l}ecause  of  the    comparable  to  it.     In  that  which  happened 
niber  and  \ariety  of  the  trees,  and  the    in  lliM},  the  lava  sprung  up  into  the  air  to  a 
•y  of  the  ground,  which  makes  them    considerable  height,  ttvclve  inil(*ft  below  the 
the  seats  in  an  amphitheatre,  one  row     summit ;  but  formed  a  stream  only  six  miles 
other;  di«>)K>sing  them  also  in  groups     in  length  and  one  mile  in  breadth, 
is,  so  that  their  ap|x:arance  changes  to        A  considerable  eruption  happened  in  1717. 
t  ever)'  step:  and  this  variety  is  aujj-     From  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  July,  lh».re  ui-re 
»V  accidental  circumstances,  as  the  si-    signs  of  its  approiich.     On  the  llth,  aftrr  a 
f  young  trei»s  among  others  venerable     little  calm,  there  was  M  Ui\tUmnc*ju%  iioi^f, 
antiquity ;  the  effects  of  storms,  which     like  the  sound  of  adrum  in  a  close  plan:,  and  it 
n  overturned  large  trees,  while  stems    was  followed  ifyaeoomm  bunt  of  black  mii',!.*-. 
Up  from  their  roots,  like  the  Lernasan     It  was  then  calm  uii  the  1 5ih,  when  the  •at* 
ow  a  number  of  heads  newly  sprung,     pn>gnoMtict  recurred.    On  ibe  l/ih.  Ut.- 1».- 
ap  for  that  which  was  cut  off.  lerraneoiw  noue  mm  hturd  •g^'iu  ;  iht  -n.-^e 

H>ands  very  much  with  springs,  foun*  was  more  abondifit*  ^vA*^  ihrr  k*  of ;  _  t^-jt^ 
i  even  rivers  of  considerable  magni-  quake  M)nm9i,  9ui  u>?  ma  flowe-i  f-  -  1^ 
t  •  Houel  hascoroputed,  that  if  all  the  himl  om  «f  dbc  t««  link  wnnbrjLir.^  «.-•.-'. 
vinsr  down  the  sides  of  this  uiouataui    lurui  tiic  ^mMt  ttfad  fA  ILuia.    O*^  t^  ^^ 
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while  the  ipecUtors  were  in  anxiouj  cxpecla-         A  variety  of  particulars  reapcctii^lbiicifa- 

lion  of  a  more  severe  erupiion,  all  was  quiei,     bratod  roounlain   may   be  foond   '     '^" 


■tinned  sn  more  than  twelve  lioura :  volumes  of  the    Pllilosoptlic;il 

■oon  after,  they  perceived  aonic  new  shotks,  See  al«i  ^tsa. 
accompanied    with    innch    nojae  )  ^iiiid    ihc         IlTOLIA,   a   countij  of  andenl  Gmm, 

mountain  threwouta  thick  smoke,  wliici),  as  comprehending  all  that  iiacl  non  calU  di 

the  wind  iva*  westerly,  soon  darkened  the  c as-  Ucsjioini,  or  Little  Greecfi.      It  i*a>puafM 

tern  hnrixnn :  two  )iour»  afterwards  a  shower  ttie  east  by  the  river  Evenus,  now  the  (Urn, 

of  tine  black  brilliant  uiid  descended  :  on  llie  from  the  Locrenses  Ozolic :  on  the  wM,ln 

east  side  it  was  a  storm  of  ctonei;  and,  at  the  Acarnania  by  the  Achelous  ;  on  the  uxtKt 

foot  of  the  niounluin,  a  deluge  of  flashes  of  borden-d  on  the  country  of  the  IJuritDial 

fire,  of  scoria  aiid  lava.  partof  Epirus;  and,  od  the  MUlli,  ettcoA^  I 

These  Bjjpcaranccs  continued  the  whole  day;  the  bay  of  Corinth. 
at  ihu  scltioH  of  the  son  thetcenc  changed.  A         ETON,  a  town  of  BuckinghaiKthin,^ 

number  of  conical  fiames  rose  from  the  toI-  site  Windsor.     It  is  seated  on  iheTon 

cano ;  one  on  the  north,  another  on  the  south,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge.     Liii.  Kt  mK 

were  very  conspicuous;  and  rose  and  fell  al-  Lon.  0.  3Q  W.    Hi       " 

lemately-  At  three  i:i  the  inoming,  the     "  ''       <•<•■• 

tain  appeared  cleft,  and  the  suniniil  se*  ,  .,._.. 

bum i Of;  mass.    Thcconesof  light  which  arose  Tice-nrovost,  and  for  the  cducaii 

from  (he  eraier  were  of  an  ininicnse  extent,  kings  scholars,  as  those  are  called  irlu 

imrriculijrlv  the  two jnst  mentioned.   Thetivo  the  foundation.     These,  when  proonhj* 

tirade  sieoied  to  be  ctilawnyi  and  at  their  se-  lified,   are  elected,   on    the   first  Toa^i 

pur.iiioii  nas  a  cone  of  flame,  seemingly  com-  August,  to  King's  college,  CanibnJ^itl 

poseii  of  many  lesser  conca.    The  flame  seem-  they  arc  not  removed  till  there  " 


I ;  so  mat  It  was  probably  two  miles     U)  seniority  i   anil  alter  ther  tuic 
...„..,  ....  a  base  of  a  mile  and  a  half  iiidiame-    vcari  at  Cambridge  they  claini  a  TiftMk 
ter.     This  cone  was  still  co\ered  niih  a  very    besides  those  on  the  foundation,  ihm  ate 


(hick  smoke,  in  which  there  appeared  very  dumlessthanthreehiltidrcdsch-ibn.jnJdk 

brilliant  flashes  of  lighlninE.  a  puenomenon  many  more,  who  board  at  the  nuilen' bait 

whirhEinahad  notbcforcafforded.   At  tiroes,  or  within  the  bounds  of  the  colJip.   Ik 

sounds  like  thoscfrom  theexplosionofa  large  school  is  divided  into  upper  and  knrt,^ 

cannonwerehcard.seeminglyatalessdistsnce  each  of  these   into   three   classes.    T»  i* 

than  the  mountain.     From  the  cone,  at  from  school  there  is  a  tnasler  and  four  amamt 

a  mountain,  a  Jet  of  rnany  flaming  volcanic  ushers.     The  revenue  of  the  college  is^ 

matters  was  ihniwn,  which  were  carried  to  the  SIMJO/.  a  year.     Here  is  a  noble  library,  W" 

distance  of  six  or  sevnt  miles:  from  thebaseof  the  great  court  is  a  fine  statue  of  tbefaait 

the  conen  thick  smoke  arose,  which,  for  a  mo-  erected  at  the  enpence  of  a  btc  jiniTaN.Dt 

mem,  obscured  tome  p.irt?  of  the  flame,  at  the  Godoljjhin,  dcm  of  St.  Paul's.     Thccti^i 

rime  when  the  rivers  nf  hiui  brnki'  out.    This  in  a  ■■uoJ  style  of  Gothic  architeclurt   T* 

beautiful  .T))^ii  .ir  rn-  ■  ■>  liiiii    .'  ■';,i  -    ii;  irn  i;,  schools  and  otlier  parts,   which  are  in  ai« 

of  an  hour.      1                             v.                  iiii  styles  of  building,   are   nearly  as  gixd,  ^ 

morcforce:   !■                                                   ir.  seem  like  the  design  of  Inigo  Jones. 

In  the  int.T..:  .          .    .    .<.„ \  -.o  AtEton  thereisaslngularfesti^al,  t4rh» 

thr"v.'  nil'  ti     ■ ,  ■■■.u:.'.'  i,.,iliivlI,  uiid  edtriennially (formerlyduennially) bjtbeid* 

•>i'ii> ' -.  ".                ^  .I'll!  the  'Mih  In  the  ;:i;d,  Ian  of  ihc  school  upon  Whit  Tuudtf.fa^ 

ill'                              <<  ill  V  ceased.     Tlie  stream  bcnefitof  the  captain  or  hcad-bor  of  UkkW 

III   :      I   L'W.irds  Bronte  and  the  for  the  time  being,  and  thence  rallal  MoUsK 

j.l. ;  '  i-  e.  Mon-lcm,  "  my  turn,  or  season.*   T" 

\         ill.   I             I   ,,.    iii;..i;Hi-   II  iiiiiii.iin  following  account  of  this  festival,  uken  to 

nil >' nil  the  Monthly  Magazine,  will  protably  tr>- 

h.ii  '■       ;   I                                              I        ii  I-  ccpuble  to  many  of  our  readers, 

.>-ll..    ■.-,..■■. II.  ■-.  I. ■     ,1.     ,  I-            !■  ■  ,.f  It  cnmroencci   by  a   number  of  theM" 

jniid,   []u'[>liilic  v.i|"iiii>.  ,iinl  I -,(.LSM'. I'   hL^it.  Iiiiji;  Liking |iost  upon  the  bridges urothai^ 

'I'htv  '.iw  lluiuhf  1,11  a  nlijcli  cvinic  frojii  the  in^  pl.ic.-s  ol  all  the  avenues  around  ^Vi»4■ 

ives["iTiiiiuiiiulivJ,li-JiiiLiilu.ibtLiiiciiL'?,  nil,.' of  ami  Eton  soon  after  the  dawu  ofdar.   'R* 

which   w^s  directed  toward,  Libi'ccio ;    llic  vi.utlis  60  posted,  are  chiefly  the  hot  %»n 

I'lhc-r,  :h  we  lijve  alieaily  said,  iiiwardi  tlic  4iid  the  most  acdve  of  ilic  students;  dtfj* 

plain  111  La^o.     The  lava  on  the  nesit^rn  head  all  attired  in-fancy  dres»es  of  silks,  atin.^ 

of  ihc  iiiouiiuin  had,  from  its  various  shapes,  and  some  rithlv  embroidered,  priod^  * 

been  euiicmly  in  a  slate  of  fusion;  from  one  the  habits  or   fashion   of  running  aicep* 

of  the  s|.iiarula,lhi' odourwas  stroHRlythatof  with   poles  in  their  hands;    they  ue  ' 

liver  (It  sulphur.     The  thermometer,  in  dc-  salt-bearers,  and  demand   salt,  i.'e.  i  e 

secnding,   was  at  40  dcErces  of  Fall  reii  lie  it's  bulioii  from  every  pawengcr,  and  niU  a 

scale;   while  near  the   lava,  in  the  plain  of  denial. 

I,ago,  it  mas  1 40  degrees.     Tlie  lava  extended  When  the  contribution  isgiTen,«l>iri>>' 

two  miles;  ilswidlh  was  ftotn  18  to  13^  feet,  Wf/um, a  printed  paper  is  dciiveredwia*" 

■■     d  its  depth  lajteet.  ttvtiu<j  *tvA \Imi  date  of  the  jtar,  wtuti  ;«>* 
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the  bearer  free  through  all  other  saU-bcarcn    Tuesday,  in  the  year  1 70^,  it  amounted  to  more 
for  that  day,  and  is  as  follows,  viz.  than  1000  guineas.    The  day  conchuks  hy  a 

'*  Pro  more  et  monie,  brillant  display  of  beauty,  rank,  and  fashion, 

180(),  (or  the  year  of  the  ceremony),     a  promenade  on  Windbor  terrace,   bands  of 
Vivant  rex  et  regina."  music  |)erforniing,  &c.  and  the  wcne  iiifshly 

Tlie>e  youths  coniiuuc  thus  collecting  their  enlivened  and  enriched  by  the  nfTable  conde- 
salt  at  all' the  entrances  for  near  seven  miles  acension  of  th«  royal  family,  who  indiscrimi- 
round  Windsor  and  Eton,  from  the  dawn  of  nately  mix  with  the  company,  and  parade  the 
day  until  about  the  close  of  the  procession,  terrace  till  nearly  dark, 
tvhich  is  generally  three  o'clock  in  the  after-  ETRURIA,  a  villaj^e  in  Staffordshire,  near 
noon.  .  Newcastle.    It  is  the  principl  scat  of  the  pot- 

The  procession  commences  about  twelve  teries  in  this  county.  Here  was  first  made 
o'clock  at  noon,  and  consists  of  ihe(}ucen*s  and  that  excellent  English  ware,  known  hy  the 
other  band^i  of  music;  several  standards  Itorne  name  of  Wedgewood's  ware,  from  its  in- 
by  different  students;  all  the  Etonian  Iwys,  ventor,  the  late  Josiah  VVedgewood,  esq. 
two  and  two,  dressed  in  officers'  uniinrms;  Kuttner,  the  author  of  Travels  throuch  Ger- 
thoseoftheking's  foundation  wearing  blue,  the  many,  &c.  speaking  of  the  inns  in  Sweden, 
others  scarlet  uniforms,  swords,  &c.  says,  "  Here  the  plates  and  dishes  are  of  Staf- 

The  grand  standard-bearer.  fordshire  ware,  or  as  it  is  called  in  Germany, 

The  captain,  or  heaii  boy  of  Eton  school.        English  stoneware.     It  would  be  difficult  to 
The  lieutenant,  or  second  boy.  name  the  man  who  e%'cr  instituted  for  hiscoun- 

His  majesty,  attended   by   the  prince   of    try  so  prodigious  an  article  of  commerce  as 
Wales,  and  other  male  branches  of  the  royal     Nvedgewood,  in  bringing  the  earthenware  to 
family  on  horseback,  with  their  suite.        '        such  a  pilch  of  perfection  ;  and  which  is  used 
The  queen  and  princesses  in  coaches,  attend-     from  one  extremity  of  Europe  to  the  other,  as 
ed  by  their  suite.  the  general  table  senice,  both  by  the  rich,  and 

Band  of  music,  follow*ed  by  a  ^reat concourse    by  tlie  poor.     It  is  one  of  the  greatest  things 
of  the  nobility  and  gentr)*  in  their  carriages  and     that  anv  one  man  ever  \et  performed.'* 
on  horseback.  ETI^RICK,  a  river  in  Selkirkshire,  which 

The  procession  commences   in   the  great    rises  from  the  mountainous  region  in  the  S.W. 
aquare  at  Eton,  and  proceeds  through  Eton  to    and  having  formed  a  junction  with  the  Yar- 
Siough,  and  round  to  Salt  Hill,  where  the  boys    row,  their  united  streams  meet  the  Tweed, 
all  pass  the  king  and  queen  in  review,  and  as-    where  that  river  enters  Roxburghshire, 
cend  the  Monteni:  here  an  oration  is  deliver-        E'l'YMOLO'GK'AL.  a, ((rom el i/mulogif,) 
cd,  and  the  grand  standard  is  displayed  with    Relatine  to  etymolo;^(Z.oc^f). 
niuchgraceandactivity by thestan(lanl-l)earer,         ETYaIO'IX)G1ST.  s.  (from  etymolof^jf .) 
^vho  is  generally  selected  from  among  the  h:-     One  who  searches  out  the  ori'j;innl  of  wortfs. 
nior  boys.  ETYMOLCGICON,  is  Iiscd  for  a  l>ook 

Tliere  arc  two  extraordinary  salt-bearers  ap-    containing  the  etymologies  of  any  language, 
pointed  to  attend  the  king  arm  queen,  who  are    See  Etymology.  ^     . 

always  attired  in  fanciful  iiabits,  in  manner  of  ETYMOLOGY.  (•ru/ioXoyia.)  That  part  of 
the  other  salt-bearers  already  described,  but  grammar  which  considers,  deduces,  and  ex- 
superbly embroidered.  These  salt-benrerscarry  plains  the  origin,  reason,  and  derivation  of 
each  an  embroidered  bag,  which  not  only  re-  words,  in  order  to  arrive  at  their  first  and  pri- 
ceivcs  the  royal  salt,  but  also  whatever  is  col-  mary  signification.  The  word  is  formed  of  the 
lected  by  the  out-stationed  salt-bearers.  The  Greek  •r-j/tcef,  verus,  true,  and  ^^'yo*,  dico,  I 
donation  of  the  king  and  queen,  or,  as  it  is  S|)eak  ;  whence  Xoyia,  discourse,  &c.  and  thence 
called  uoon  this  occasion,  the  royal  salt,  is  al-  Cicero  calls  the  etymology  no/alio  and  vcrilo* 
vrays  fifty  guineas  each ;  the  prince  of  Wales  quium,  though  Quintilian  chooses  rather  to 
thirty  guineas;  all  the  other  princes  and  prin-    call  it  origination 

cesses  twenty  guineas  each.  As  soon  as  this  In  all  ages  there  have  l)een  {people  curious  in 
ceremony  is  performed,  the  royal  family  return  etymologies :  Varro  has  written  on  the  ctymo- 
to  Windisor.  The  boys  are  all  sumptuously  logy  of  the  Latin  words;  and  we  have  a  Greek 
entertained  at  the  tavern  at  Salt  Hill;  and  the  etymologicon,  urnler  the  name  of  Nicas. 
beautiful  gardens  at  that  place  are  laid  out  for  Tlie  etyniolosies  of  our  English  words  have 
•uch  ladies  and  ^ntlemen  as  choose  to  take  any  l)ccn  deduced  mini  the  Saxon,  Welsh,  Wal- 
jrefreshroents,  the  different  bands  of  music  per-  loon,  Danish,  Latin,  Greek,  &:c.  by  Somner, 
forming  all  the  time  in  the  gardens.  Camden,    Verstegan,    S|)elman,    Casaubon, 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  eiening,  all  the    Skinner,  Henshaw,  Junius,  &c. 
boys  return  in  the  same  order  of  procession  as        Those  of  the  French  and  Italian  words  by 
in  the  morning  (with  the  exception  only  of  tlie    Menage,  Henry  Stephens,  Tri|X)t,  Uorel,  Case- 
royal  family),  and,  marching  round  the  great    neuve,  Guichard,  F.  Thomassin,  Postel,  and 
square  in  Eton  school,  are  dismissed.     The    Falconet. 

captain  then  pays  his  respects  to  the  royal  fa-  Wc  have  a  Latin  etymologicon  of  Gerard 
mily  at  the  queen's  lodge,  Windsor,  previous  Vossius,  another  of  Martinius,  &c.  Octavio 
to  his  departure  for  King's  college,  Cambridge ;  Ferrari  has  given  a  body  of  etymologies  of  the 
to  defray  which  expence,  die  produce  of  the  J  talian  tongue,  and  Bernard  d* A Idrctta  another 
Id^otem  it  presented  to  bim.    Upon  Whit    of  the  Spanish* 


A  sirict  awl  aolicilnua  inquirj  into  f  tymolo- 
alei  la  no  frivolous  anil  imnettineuc  design,  but 
has  (.'onsiderablc  mcs-  NuttOD;,  ivlio  value 
themselves  on  Iheir  anlinuiiy,  have  always 
lootctl  nn  ihe  anliqiii  tyof  their  bncuageas  one 
of  the  best  titles  they  could  picad.  fhectjuio- 
lozists,  by  seeking  the  true  and  original  reason 
of  the  nntions  and  idcua  anncxal  lo  eueh  word 
and  expreiiion,  rtiBV  often  furnish  an  argument 
of  anliqui^  from  liie  vestigia  or  traces  remain- 
ing ihercof,  and  from  the  indices  still  inbsistinE 
in  the  preflcnluse  of  the  words  tsinipnrcd  with 
the  .ini'itnt  uses.  Add,  that  etyinolo^ei  are 
iicCftiMry  to  the  ihoroiigh  understanding^  of  a 
)nn;;uat>:e ;  for,  to  cxjilain  a  terni  I'reciselr. 
there  seems  a  necesiity  of  recurring  to  lis  fitist 
ini|KMiiion,  in  order  to  siieak  jnsilj  and  satis- 
fttctorily  thereof.  Tlie  forts;  and  ciilciit  of  a 
word  is  generally  better  twnceivcd  and  enlered 
into  when  3  person  knows  its  origin  and  ety- 
niolosy.  It  IS  objected,  hmvei'er,  that  the  art 
is  arbitrary,  nnd  built  nllogcther  on  conjectures 
and  npnearances;  nnd  me  etymologists  arc 
chargeti  with  deriving  their  words  from  what 
originals  they  please;  but  the  science  is  cer- 
tninly  real,  and  ns  regular  as  diierse  others, 
huiing  its  proper  principles  and  method.  It 
must  l>e  owned,  indeed,  ihat  it  is  not  easy  to 
return  into  the  ancient  Bcilish  and  Gaulish 
ages  J  lo  follow,  as  it  were,  by  the  track,  the 
diverse  imperceptible  alterations  a  language  has 
undergone  from  aie  to  atce.  A  sober  etymolo- 
gist has  need  of  airihe  lights  he  can  come  ul,  to 
ctmduct  and  bring  down  words  variously  dis- 
guised in  their  passage,  and  remark  atl  the 
changes  ihat  have  brfnllcn  them;        '       ' 


lydis-    Cnoy) 
lit  the       JiV, 


ptj 


EU,  a  seaport  of  France,  in  ihedtnnnKi 
of  Lower  Seine,  with  a  itiong  cisEie,  ui  i 
handsome  square.  Ilie  principal  uak  ii  i 
serges  and  lace,     Lat-  50-  3  N.  1^X1.1. Hi 

To  EVA'CATE.  v.  a.  i^acv.  Lwa-l  ti 
empty  nut ;  to  throw  out  {I/arrtiiy 

EVA'CUANTS,  in  medicine,  mafa 
proper  to  expel  or  carry  off  aity  ill.  peecMda 
redundant  humours  in  the  htmuu  Dudy.l;4t 
proper  outlets  or  eniunctories. 

ToEV A'CUATE.v.  ii.(MMiio,Uni.)L 
To  make  empIVi  ic  clear  (Hoeirt).  t.h 
throwoiitns noxious,  oroiTennie.  3.Ta«l 
by  the  excretory  jKUsages  (A'tilkint].  |.1» 
niHkeroidi  to  nullify  (Soalh).  5.  To^ 
to  withdraw  from  ooi  of  a  place  (S«*/(;. 

EVACUATION.  ..  (fraai  nat«iU-)  !■ 
Such  emissions  as  leave  a  vacanq-.  d'act«y 
C//o/f).  B- Abolition;  rmUlfieaiion  (tf»irt 
3.  The  practice  of  emptving  the  body  bjli* 
sic  ('/Vmp/O-    4.   Disc>>arBe  of  the  bo*i^ 

"l^^EVA'DE  °o.  a.  [i^ad'o.  Latin.)  !  T« 
elude;  ioeKapehyartilic«ors(iaUgein'  Bttwi 
S.  To  avoid ;  to  decline  bj  subieifuar  !Df 
den).  3-  To  escape  or  elude  by  ta^httf 
(Slillii^fleel).  4.  To  escape  a*  ioipu(i'{i^ 
or  unconquerable  iSout/iy. 

To  Eva'i»e.  0.  n.  l.Toeacape;  loJipf™ 
{Ba<on).  3.  To  practLic  sophistry  oreiM* 
(Smuh). 

EVAGATION.  ..  (rt-s^r,  Lst.)  7fe» 
of  wandering;  excursion  j  ramble  j  deriiM 
iliav)- 

ETAGORAS.  The  mostcefchrawdrf** 

1,-ime  is  a  kinjj,  of  Cyprus  who  relooI£!^aEM 

vhlHi  had  been  taken  fVoia  his  lalbcrlijik 

''  I  -Mi:>.     He  made  war  agaiiut  ArubA 

■ij  of  Persia',  with  the  nsslstante rf *• 

111-,  Arabian^,  and Tyri;ms.  and oljti> 

.      ili.ini.ii^eover  the  fleet  of  his  cnan; 

,   I     , '■  -     .  ,-,   liii"  tver,  soon   rcpjiroi  ilies 

!        ■1,15  saw  himself  defcaird  If 

!  .  lililigccl  lo  be  iribuurv loit* 

:  ■      \  :       MS,  and  to  be  slrlpixiJ  o(  J 

<  \ri'pi   the  town  of  SaLdtf- 

!  .  .    uil  ^^ODii  after  this  fatal  elKil!> 

I  nmuch,  374  BC.     Htk* 

V.I.  -.-.-,  Nil.  .r-ii..i.  who  succeeded  him,  l«i 
r'riii.iti'Pi.ii,  iviii.  afterwards  dcprivtd  hu  »■ 

if  his  r,]ipre5siou.   ( C.  \ep.  Juslin,  Kc) 
EVANDER.as-in  of  the  prophet« C«- 

iKiiin.  l.uiLmf  Arrndia.  A n  accidcnul  b'O- 
".I- .,  Ii_.  ^1  U..II  ii-i  leave  liis  countrv.  idI  I* 
<i  L'  (he  Aborigines  froili  ikti 
rrisni'd  in  ihit  put* 


1& 

;  Uius  i 

Lev  haj  rec 

f  this  rive 

which  wa^^ 

the 

ame  Tigr 

s.    See  H 

Slrab 

&c. 

E 

Icnoli'salBO 

vhich  deli 

fclTVMON. 

.  (.r.,«.,.)  0 

ivyKJ 

U'each<,;, 

. 

/A 


■ably  lo  do  so,  by 
:ived  of  Ihc  swift. 
aptly  denoted  by 
n.    r.   vi.  c.  27. 

the  part  of^ram- 


fnuiidcd.      He 


Koi 


'sisianee  apiac 
,  ind  distinguished  himself  bi  ta 
hospitality.  It  is  said  he  tirst  brou^hi'  :i!< 
Grci-k  alphabet  into  Italv,  and  intnxhjrri 
there  the  ivorsliip  of  tile  Circek  deities.  Kf 
was  honoured  as  a  god  after  death,  ami  hi*  ■■•:> 
jecls  raised  him  an  altar  on  motiiil  .\>cnlof 
"■  J.  Lit:  &c.) — 2.  A  i)liilr>*>uhtr  iififc! 
■---■■  — i---^    -^-    •■(■  CI.;, 


EVA  EVA 

Vanishing ;  iniperGcptible ;  lmt«iing  beyond  fumes  {Bentley),     9,  To  give  vent  Co;  to  let 

the  iKToeption  of  the  senses  {.H'ollaston),  out  in  ehullition  or  sallies  X^^^oiton), 

KvAVBSCENTorvAKUHiNO  QUAMTiTiRS,        EVAPORA'TION.  1.  (frum  evaptnate.) 

arc  by  Newton  considered  as  divisible,  and  1 .  The  act  of  flying  away  in  fumes  or  vapours ; 

not  determinate,  but  continually  diminish-  vent;  discharge  (//otr^i).     S.  Tlie  act  of  at- 

in^.     The  tenn  vanishing  is,   indeed,   a[>-  tenuating  matter,  so  as  to  make  it  fume  away 

plied  daily  to  objects  during  the  time  of  their  {Raleigh), 

disappearing,  l)eforc  they  are  actually  out  of        _  ,  .        r«n        ■    • 

tight,  al>solutcly  signifying  no  more  than  going  ..  ^vaporatiox.  {evapcralto.)    Tlievolali- 

to  vanish  :  aiicl,  a? these  quantities,  being  of  >•"«!««  «f  *  f«"<*  ^'^J'l  P»  ^^t\*  "^''^  •^ff." 

a  finite,  i.  c.  a  real  magnftude,  do  not  vanish  °^  •'!••"  ^7^*^^/"  **'"»"';*! »''  """.^"-^'  ^  ^^*" 

*  I  viT^.L         /       .  •  .  aiiv  fixed  soils  it  mav  huld  m  Miulion,  or  to  in- 

instantaneously,    with  the  utmost  propriety        f,^^^  ,  reUduum.    In  this  mmnncr  s«i  water  u 

they  may  be  said  to  be  vanishing  all  the  time  ev.ponted.  and  its  salt  obiaiiird.  and  decoctions 

they  are  undergoing  the  diminution  ascribed  „«  made  into  extracts. 

to  them.     Hence  appean  the  mistake  of  Dr.        As  a  part  of  technical  chemistry,  the  process 

Berkeley,  when  he  asserts  that.  Let  these  in^  of  evaporation  is  of  cKtreme  importance,  as  being 

crementt  vanish,  is  ecjuivaleht  to.  Lei  ike  in-  essential  to  an  infinite  number  of  chemical  pru- 

€rements  he  nothing.  cesses,  b«>th  for  experiment  and  manufacture.    As 

EVANGF/LICAL,  a.  {evangelicus,  Lat.)  tlie  consumption  of  fuel  is  an  object  of  first  im- 

I .     Agreeable  to  Gospel :  consonant  to  the  portance  in  all  large  cvaporaUoiw,  numerous  ei- 


the  Gospels.     The  word  is  derived  from  the  f^rior  temperature ;  and  hence  this  is  the  heat  ge- 

Greek  iwar/"^",  formed  of  •«/,  ^e«e,  well,  and  nerally  employed,  except  a  lower  temperature  is 

«yy»X9f,  angel,  messenger.  rrquired  for  particular  purpows.     Evaporation  is 

^  The  denomination  evangelists  was  like%vise  greatly  increased  by  the  agitation  of  the*  air  on 

S'ven  in  the  ancient  church  to  such  as  preached  the  surface  of  the  heated  fluid ;  but  aijain,  as  this 

e  Gospel  up  and  down,  without  beiiig  attach-  has  an  equal  effect  in  cooling  the  whole  iuhss,  it 

ed  to  any  particular  church,  being  either  com-  "  •  niatter  of  great  doubt,  whether  the  additional 

missioned  by  the  apostles  to  instruct  the  na-  rtrength  of  fire  required  to  counteract  thii  effect 

tioos,  or,  of  their  own  accord,   abandoning  ^j"  »«*•  ">  "?l^  cases,  destroy  any  economical 

every  worldly  attachment,  consecrated  them-  •dvwitages  which  may  be  proposed  from  thu  ar- 


•clvcstothe  sacred  officeofpreachingtheGo-  e^        'ing  Tcssds  are  sometimes  madeofme- 

•pcL     In  which  sense  some  mterprcters  thmk  j,,^  but  more  generally  of  carthcn-ware  or  glass. 

U  IS  that  bt.  Philip,  who  w^  one  of  the  sc%en  xhe  glass  vessels  used  in  this  country  are  segments 

deacons,  is  called  the  evangelist,  in  the  twen-  of  spheres,  blown  tkin  enough  to  bear  a  lamp- 

ty«first  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  heat;  and  sold  in  aflsortmciita  of  diftereut  sites, 

▼er.  8.     Again,  St.  Paul  writing  to  Timothy,  from  the  capacity  of  nearly  a  |Hnt  to  that  of  about 

£p.  ii.  chap.  iv.  vcr.  5,  bids  him  do  the  work  an  ounce.    A  broken  matrass  or  Florence  flask, 

or  an  evangelist.     The  same  apostle,  Eph.  iv.  cut  round,  will  aaiwer  tlie  purpose  extremely 

11,   ranks  the  evangelisU  after  the  apostles  ^«"-     The  globular  shape  of  all  the*c  vessels, 

and  prophets.  however,  renders  them  difficult  to  heat;  but  it 

To  EVA'xVGELIZE.   r.  a.    {evangelito,  5»  not  easy  !to  get  glaw  much  flatter  at  hottoni. 

f  <i»   «...«^.\  n-  \    T^  :,..»*..»» :«  .ul  r-^JL.!  -^i  ^bile  it  retains  that  uniform  thinness  which  is  ne- 

Lat.  ««yy.x.:«.)   To  instruct  in  the  Gospel,  or  .^^     ^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^  ^^^  .pplicatioo  of  heat. 

KVA^^vfr^^PfV         r^'     X      ^r    ^   .A  Vefy  convenient  evaporating  vessels,    neariy 

^     t VAN  GEL Y.i.   (tu«yyXio».)  Good   tid-  flat-bottomed,  are  made  by  Messrs.  Wedgewoods, 

iius:  the  message  of  pardon  and  salvation  :  the  ,„d  ^ij  \^  n^sts,  or  assortments,  the  largest  of 

hoW  Gospel;  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  (Spen^erV  which  will  hoM   eight  or  ten  pints.    Tliey  are 

£V  A'NI  A,  in  zoology,  a  tribe  of  hymenop-  sometimes  plain,  sometimes  with  a  lip  in  the  upper 

tetous  insects,  bclongins^  to  the  genus  sphex  ;  edge,  that  the  contained  liquor  may  t>e  poured  out 

thus  denominated  by  Fabricius  in  his  ento-  the  more  easily.    They  are  made  either  wiih  or 

mological  system.  without  gladng.    Even  when  unglazed,  they  do 

EVA'NID.  o.   {et:amdus,  Latin.)  Faint  j  not  really  imbibe  the  liquor  introduced  into  them, 

weak;  evanescent  kBroxcny  •»  »»»«'  t"*"^  *>•  •  ^^^y  <ien«.  hard,  biscuU 

roEVA'NISH.   t;.   n.  \etanesco,  Latin.)  Porcelain:  though  in  great  ^^^^^^J^^Ztl^ 

'^^ETA'SVETir  S  -r  ^^  ^:^\  tt^Xstefflt^sci:!^^^^ 

EVANTES,   m   anUquily,    priestesses  of  evaporating  vessels  will  bear  to  be  heated  to  boil- 

lE^V'i'/n^n  A  Til  1-         ,c                      .X  «ng»  over  a  clear  hot  fire,  such  as  thnl  of  charcoal 

KV  A'POKABLh.  a.  (from  evaporaie.) —  j,^  cinders;  but  they  are  liable  to  crack  when  cx- 

Easily  dissipated  in  fumes  or  vapours  {Grew),  posed  to  jets  of  flame,  or  unless  heated  with  some 

To  EVA'PORATE.  c.  n,  {evaporo,  IjH.)  caution  at  first.    No  liquor  should  be  evaporated 

To  fly  away  in  vapours  or  fumes  ;  to  waste  to  dryness  in  these  vessels,  as  they  genendly  crack 

iOKnsibly  as  a  volatile  spirit  (Boy/e).  whilst  the  last  portion  of  fluid  is  expelled,  unless 

JV  EvA'PORATB.  V.  a,  1.  To  drive  away  in  the  beat  be  much  lowered. 


EVAPORATION. 

£vAPOftA.TtO!f,  in  natural  philosopbj,  b  tbe  1.  That  water  salted  to  aboot  tbennedcgTet 
conversion  of  water  into  yapour»  which  in  conse-  as  saluwatcr,  and  exposed  to  a  heat  equal  to  tbat 
quence  of  becoming  lighter  than  the  atmosphere,  of  a  summer's  day,  did,  from  a  drcolar  nrftct  of 
is  raised  considerably  above  the  surface  of  the  about  eight  inches  diameter,  evaporate  at  tbe  nie 
earth,  and  afterwards  by  a  partial  conddisaticm  of  six  ounces  in  twenty-four  hours.  Wbeoce.  hj 
forms  clouds.  a  calculus,  be  finds   that  the  tliickneas  of  ths 

The  phenomenon  which  consists  in  the  passage  pellicle  or  skin  of  water,  evaporated 'in  two  loan, 
of  a  body  from  the  state  of  liquidity  to  tbat  of  was  the  fifty-third  part  oi'  an  inch ;  bot.  for  a 
▼i^ur,  takes  the  name  of  vaporization,  when  it  round  number,  he  supposes  it  only  a  axtietb  part; 
u  solely  due  to  the  action  of  caloric;  and  that  of  and  argues  thence,  that  if  water  as  warm  as  tbe 
evaporation,  when  tbe  air  intervenes  in  its  pro-  air  in  summer  evaporates  the  thickness  of  one  ax* 
duction,  by  the  afiiuity  (as  is  usually  afiirmed)  tieth  part  of  an  inch  in  two  hours  from  its  wboit 
which  it  exercises  towards  tbe  particles  of  the  surface;  in  twelve  hours  it  will  evaporate  tbe 
▼apour.  tenth  of  an  inch :   wliich  quantity,  he  obsenre^ 

Though  evaporation  be  generally  conndered  as  will  be  found  abundantly  sufficient  to  fumiib  til 
an  effect  of  the  beat  and  motion  of  the  air,  yet  the  rains,  springs,  dews,  &c.  By  this  cxperioieiUf 
M.  Gauteron,  in  the  Memoires  de  TAcad.  des  every  ten  square  iiu:hes  of  surface  of  tbe  wttcr 
Scienc.  an.  1705,  shows,  that  a  quite  opposite  yield  in  vapour  per  diem  a  cubic  inch  of  wster : 
cause  may  have  the  same  effect,  and  that  fluids  and  each  square  foot,lialf  a  wine  pint ;  every  »pact 
lose  more  of  their  parts  in  the  severest  frost  than  of  four  square  feet,  a  gallon ;  a  mile  aqnare,  6914 
when  the  air  is  moderately  warm :  thus,  in  the  tuns ;  and  a  square  degree,  of  sixty-nine  Ei^lisii 
great  frost  of  the  year  1708,  he  found  tbat  the  miles,  will  evaporate  thirty-three  fuillion&  of  tun 
greater  the  cold,  the  more  considerable  tbe  evapo-  a-day  ;  and  the  whole  Mediterranean,  computed 
ration  :  and  that  ice  itself  lost  full  as  much  as  the  to  contain  1 60  square  degrees,  at  least,  6^80  mil* 
warmer  liquors  that  did  nut  freeze.  lions  of  tuns  each  day.     Philos.  Trans.  nuiDber 

There  are  indeed  few  subjects  of  philosophical     189,  or  Abridg.  vol.  t,  p.  108.^?-  A  sorlutof 
investigation  that  have  occasioned  a  greater  va-     eight  square  inches,  evaporated  purely  bj  tbe  na- 
riety  of  opinion  than  the  theory  of  evaporation,     tural  warmth  of  the  weather,  without  either  wind 
or  of  the  ascent  of  water  in  such  a  fluid  as  air,    v)r  sun,  in  the  course  of  a  whole  year,  iGt^gniDi 
between  8  and  9  hundred  times  lighter  than  itself^     of  water,  or  sixty  four  cubic  inches ;  coaiequentlj, 
to  different  heights  according  to  the  different  den-     the  depth  of  water  thus  evaporated  in  onej^ 
•ities  of  tbe  air;  in  which  case  it  must  be  specifi-     amounts  to  eight  inches.     But  this  being  touB^ 
cally  lighter  than  the  air  through  which  it  ascends,     tie  to  answer  tiie  experiments  of  the  French,  «bo 
The  Cartesians  account  for  it  by  supposing,  that     found  tbat  it  rained  nineteen  inches  of  wster  la 
by  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  water,  small     one  year  at  Paris ;  or  tho^se  of  Mr.  Townlej,  wbs 
particles  of  tbe    water  are  formed   into   hollow     found  the  annual  quantity  of  rain  in  Lancasbirt 
spheres,  and  filled  with  the  materia  subtHit,  which     above  forty  inches ;  lie  concludes,  that  the  son 
renders  them  specifically  lighter  than  the  ambient     and  wind  contribute  moretu  evaporation  tbaaasy 
air,  so  that  they  are  buoyed  up  by  it.  internal  heat  or  agitation  of  the  water.    In  effect, 

Dr.  Nieuwentjt,  in  his  Religious  Philosopher,  Dr.  Halley  fixes  the  annual  evaporation  of  Lun-  1 
cont.  19,  and  several  others,  have  alleged,  that  the '  don  at  48  inches  ;.and  Dr.  Dobson states  tbe  taxat 
tun  emits  particles  of  fire  which  adhere  to  those  for  Liverpool  at  36j  inches.  Philos,  Trans.  toL 
of  water,  and  form  raoleculae,  or  small   bodies,     67,  p  352. 

lighter  than  an  equal  bulk  of  air,  which  conse-  3.  The  effect  of  tbe  wind  is  very  considerable, 
quently  ascend  till  they  come  to  a  height  where  on  a  double  account;  for  the  same  obserratJoai 
the  air  is  of  the  same  specific  gravity  with  them-  show  a  very  odd  quality  in  the  vapours  of  water, 
•elves ;  and  that  these  particles  being  separated  viz.  tbat  of  adhering  and  hanging  to  the  surface 
from  the  fire  with  which  they  are  incor|)orated,  that  exhaled  them,  which  they  clothe  as  it  wen 
coalesce  and  descend  in  dew  or  rain.  with  a  ficece  of  vapourous  air  ;  which  ooce  iareit- 

Dr.  Halley  has  advanced  another  hypoUiesis,  ing  the  vapour,  it  atVerwards  rises  in  mocb  km  . 
which  has  been  more  generally  received :  he  Ima-  quantity.  Whence,  the  quantity  of  water  lost  ia  j^ 
gined,  that  by  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the  surface  twenty. four  hours,  when  the  air  is  very  still,  tni  . 
of  the  water,  the  aqueous  particles  are  formed  into  very  small,  in  proportion  to  what  went  off  idn  | 
hollow  spherules,  that  are  filled  with  a  finer  air-  there  was  a  strong  gale  of  wind  abroad  to  diaipate 
highly  rarefied,  so  as  to  become  specifically  lighter  the  fleece,  and  make  room  for  the  emission  of  va»  . 
than  the  external  air.  Philos.  Transac.  num-  ponr;  and  this,  even  though  the  experimoitwai  ' 
ber  192.  made  in  a  pUce  as  close  from  the  wind  ascooM 

Others  have  attempted  to  account  for  the  phe-     be  contrived.    Add,  that  this  fleece  of  watcfi  \ 
nomena  of  evaporation  on  another  principle,  viz.     hanging  to  the  surface  of  waters  in  still  weather, 
that  of  solution;  and  sho^^n,  from  a  variety  of    is  the  occasion  of  very  strange  appearances,  by  tbt 
exjperiments,  that  what  we  call  evaporation  is  uo-     refraction  of  the  vapours  differing  from  and  tx-  \ 
thing  more  than  a  gradual  solution  of  water  in     ceeding  that  of  common  air :  whence  eveiy  thtof 
air,  produced  and  supported  by  the  same  means,     appears  raised,  as  houses  like  steeples,  ships  as  fi 
or  by  attraction,  heat,  and  motion,  by  which  other     land  above   the  water,  the  land  raised,  and  as  it 
solutions  are  effected.    This  was  the  opinion  of    were,  lifted  from  the  sea,  &c. 
F.  Nollet,  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  of  M.  Leroie. —         4.  The  same  experiments  show  that  the  ewpo" 
(See  Haiiy's  Natural  Philosophy,  vol.   1.)     Ii  is,     ration  in  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  which  ait 
however,  liable  to  some  very  strong  objections,  as     nearly  equal,  are  about  three  times  as  great  li 
will  be  seen  further  on.  those  in  the  months  of  November,  December,  Ja- 

Dr.  Halley  furnishes  us  with  some  experiments     nuary,    and  February.      Philosephicai  Tranac- 
of  the  quantity  or  measure  of  the  evaporation  of    tions,  number  212. 

water.    The  result  is  contained  in  the  following        Dr.  Brownrigg,  in  his  Art  of  makti^  oobw* 
articles:  Mdt,  p.  189,  fixes  tbe  evapontiaB  of  Moepaftiif 
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i.  fi'iith  ii  iIm  ciUdQtilj  iif  rapDur  which  «aii[d  ward)  for  the  water   to  r 

rba  lu  ilittltwot  circUQlKanwi,  oo  Ibe  tuppmiliaii  one  pipe  was  near  the   bottom  of  iht  xai  «■ 

llul  no  vipoui  ciIiIhI  Jo  the  alniDtpherr.     ilut  other  wai  au  tncit  from  the  lop.     Itt  nud^ 

tUi  It  •  iii|ipuutlini  wLirh  cbd  never  be  admitled,  filled  up  Tor  s  fe«    inches  wilh  gnrd  tat  ari. 

u  itw  atuKaphere  ii  in  no  chhs  totally  free  from  and  all  llie  rest  vilb  good  fmb  leiL    It  avte 

vapiHir.     Nuw,vlicn  wc  wltb  (oHKenaiii  the  rate  pnl  into  a  hule  in  Ihc  ground,  and  Xbet^mmt 

at  whieh  evaporalion  b  going  on,  wc  hare  only  to  filled  ap  nilli  ewtli,  eicopt    on  sec  «d&  fa* 

flnil  ilif  force  ul'  the  rapciiir  alreiuly  in  ilie  atino-  conTcniFiice  at  potljag    botlle>  lo  i'    '   ~  ^~~ 

aplirrv,  and  (iibtrBct  it  frum  llio  lorcB  DriBpuur  at  then  Mine  water  nss   poured   oii 

the  i^lven  temperature  { the  remainder  givea  ua  Ihe  earth,  and  as  niiiclk  of  it  as  vroalil 

■dual  force   of  evaporaliDii;  from  which,  b;  Iho  run  throng h  wiibuul  nortec,    b;   * 

labh),  we  readil;  find  the  rate  of  evaporation  —  might  be  considered  ai  saturated  wi 

I'hui,  luppoie  we  viih  lo  Itnour  the  rate  of  eva-  lams  wecki  Ihe  soil  was  kept  aba 

pomlion  al  the  teinperaltire  59°.     From  the  tKble,  llie  upper  pipe,  but  lalierij   it  wi 

we  Ke  that  Ihe  force  of  Tipour  at  i9'  la  0.^,  or  lilclc  below  it,  which  precluded  anj 

tl  ill  force  at  tlV.     Suppoie  wc  find  by  trials  off  through  it.     For  the   first  yet  the  rH  ■«* 

that  the   Ibrce  of  Ihe  vapour  already  niillng  in  wai  bare;  hut  for  the  two   last  jean  il  ■■« 

the  Bimoiphen  iiO.ti,  nr  the  half  ul  ^     To  as-  vercd  with  grau,  the  luiie   hs  anj  gnoi  UL- 

cerlMn  (he  rate  ol  eTapontion,  we  niusl  aubtract  Things  being  thus  circa raitanced,  a  ttgtiUf  "^ 

Ihe  0,15  from  OJ;  the  remainder  (1,35  gives  uilhc  trrwai  kept  of  the  i^iiautity  of  nin  waau^t* 

force  of  evaporation  required ;  whicb  is  predselj  ofi' from  the  surfaceof  ibe  rartb  throu^blbt^fB 

one  half  of  what  It  would  be  if  nu  vapour  had  pre-  pipe  (whilst  that  look  place),  and  alia  of  Ibr^ia- 

viuual^eiiited  inthe  alnHHphcre.    S.Asthelbrce  titj  of  that  which  sunk  down  Lhn>ugh  Uh  V" 

of  the  Tajwiir  vctuull;  in  the  Htmoiphere  i>  wldom  feet  of  earth,  and  ran  out  tliraujli  ilic  knm  |ip 

equal  to  ibe  force  nt  vnpour  of  Ihe  tFnipcralure  of  A  rain-gauge  of  Ihe  nme  diaiuetrr  was  Uft  oa 

the  aimotphere,  craporatinn,  »iih  a  fen  eiceptioiu,  by  id  find  the  quantity  of  raia  for  anjeunenifc 

may  be  cniiiidered  a>  constantly  going  ntu    Various  ing  tiotc.      The  weight  of  the  wntir  vliidi  W 

■llenpts  have  been  made  to  aMzertain  ihr  quail-  throngh  the  pipes  being  subtracted  fron  th)  HM 

titj  evaporated  in  the  course  of  a  yeur^  but  Ihe  in  tlie  rain-gau^,  tbe  reminder  was  ovwrfarf 

difficulty  of  tbe  prohlem  is  so  greol,  thai  we  can  as  the  weight  of  lite   wBler  ciaporalFd  tarn  ft 

«ipect  only  au  approtininlion  lownrds  a  solution,  earth  in  ihe  vessel. 

if  nre  lielieve  Cal.  Williams,  the  evaporation         From  tlie   eiperimenla   which  were  tlUB  i» 

(ram  the  aurfnec  of  land  cuvereil   wilh  treei  and  ducted,  it  appeara    tbnt    llie  qnantiir  of  ■*(*' 

olber  vegetables  is  one-lhird  greater  than  fromiJip  raised  annuully  at  Msncheiter  i>  abnui  36 iadBn 

■urtacc  ul  water ;  but  thii  hai  not  been  conlirnied  If  to  this  we  arid  five  inches  lor  the  dr>  oilklk 

by  otl;cr  philosophers.     From   hit  eneriment*  it  Dalton,  it   will  miike  the  annual  evaponrtiaV 

appears,  that  in  brndford,  in  New  Lnj^and,  the  inchci.     Now,  if  we  conaider  the  liiualiiaKll^F 

evapimilion,   during    1773,    amounlcd    lo  4!.6a  laud,  and  Ihe  greater  qua.nlily  of  vapoiv  wd 

inches.     Bui,  from  ihe  way  Ihut  bis  eiperirueiits  from  water,  il  will  not  surely  Ik  CDtuBleiTd  ■>* 

werceouducleJ,lhcaDiauutwasprobablyiaogreal,  great  onallowaocc,  if  we  caliuuie  ih«  Bca*  • 

Fram  an  eipnrimcDt  of  Dr.  Watson,  made  an  nual  evaporation  over  the  whole  aorfaci  tf  M 

IhefdofJune,  1779,  after  s  month's  drought,  it  globe  at  3.^  inches.     Now.   35   inches  fruae^ 

or  SB.a  \i<Mm  in  M  houri,  whiih  i*  0,061  of  an  pvaporaled  over  Ihe  who  Is  globe.      »e«ik»^ 


heii.^    ]1<I^   Ihe   cvaiuiraliun    ons   Ibuod    almost 

B  twelfth,  and  raise  Die   bimimeiir  newlj  Un 

i>.i.-..  S5  ;;rf«l,  or->0.10B  of  an  hiLh  iu  the  day.— 

inches;  but  this  never   happens;  no  Art  pM 

TIk-  i.>.',.nul  l).»elHOe>I<e^i.r,<nIli^O.(IB-linchcs, 

without  rain  in  some  part  oi"  tJie  tir.lt',  m^ 

Il  .*e  supi^c  ihi'  tu  hrar  ilii:  sjjoi^  |priiportiun  lo 

lhe»hi,k-y,-arll,:.t  ihe  ev^,p.,rr,uon  in  Dr.  Dob- 

Ihe  whale   of  the  evapor.iled   water  mssbM* 

son's  riperiuirlll*  for  Jiiim:  do  to  ihc  annual  ev a. 

poraliun,  we  shdll  obtain  an  annual  evaporation. 

pour.     Mandimer  Meavin. 

nniouniing  to   abonl    S2    inches.     I'liis   ii  niucli 

But  Ihe  grund  que»iion  retums  upon  u.  K*  s 

smaller  th»n  that  obtained  by  Cot.  Wllliami.     But 

caniiul  be  in  ibe  state  of  vB)>our.  it  »  said.  WiM' 

cLion.     Hf  collected  the  vapour  rai«d  on  the  in- 

be  a  true  chemical  «.luiioQ.      But  wb«  «(• 

Ihat  ihc  slfl«  cuuld  L-ondt'n^  much  more  llwniue 

aider  that  the  sHrtace  of  water  is  subject  to  t^ 

hull'  of  » \uA  did  rix',  or  wo.ild  have  been  ralieJ  in 

sure  ei)u4  to  30  iocbes  of  mercury,  and  ifcal  >r 

sides  ilii.  pressure,  there  Is  a    senatble  .aaiiylr 

were  made  in  ihc  hottest  part  of  the  day,  when 

tween  the  panicles  of  waier  tbeuudves ;  hw  ** 

much  more  vapour  is  raised  than  during  any  part 

of  it. 

overcome  hoih  Ihcw  powers?   Ho-  does  vafsK 

Thf  most  enact  set  of  eiperimenH   on  the  eva- 

which ascends  with  on  clastic  Ibrce  ol  onli  h>l  a 

poration   from  Ihe  e»Ith  was  made  by  Mr.  Dalton 

inch  of  mercury,  delacli  iiseli  (n„a  water'  *!a  ' 

and  Mr.   Iloyk',  during  179&,  and  the  two  suc- 

has Ihe  wi'lghl  of  30  inche.  of  raeccurj  h-  aof- 

ceeding  years.     Tlie  melhoil  whicli   Uiey  adopted 

its   otccnl?      This  difficulty    ap)iii»    ntjH.  W 

waa  Ihis  :  Havini;  got  a  cylindricid  vessel  of  linned 

Jmq,  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  three  feel  deep. 

IhcT*  were  inserted  iiilu  ii  imo  \i'if cs  tutuu^l  duwu. 

one.  let  hjni  »dopl  what  opinioa  be  h»j.  w» 
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h.    Chemical  wlotioQ  but  verjr  ill  ezptviit  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  though  their 

^  it  ;  lor  the  affinitj  of  air  for  ▼apoor  is  alwayt  de-  doctrine  and  discipline  subsisted   in    Syria, 

scribed  as  weak,  and  yet  it  must  be  sufficient  to  Egypt,  and  other  eastern  coiintriis  before  the 

^   «Tcrcome  a  pr^sure  so  powerful  as  that  of  the  birth  of  Christ;  they  were  thus  callc<l  because 

-  ^5S^K^^^A   ^J*?li''*"."/lT'"r!l''u""r  they  prayed  without  ccasiuK.   imaKinintr  that 
not  till  the  depth  of  10  or  It  strata  of  particles  of  «™.,    «i^*^       «         n:  •     !    4^             a 

-"  .ny  liquid,  th^  the  pressure  upon  eaih  vertical  KPy?'   alone    was  sufficient   to  save   them. 

colmnn  becomes  uniform ;  and  that  several  of  tlie  P^*'^'^'  ?*"°^[«V??  "^T  ^^*^  ""u  "^^  '*^^*' 

-  pstfticles  In  the  uppermost  stratum  are  in  reality  Pa"Utpw^i.totheThessaloman8,chapA-.ver. 
•abject  toTery  little  pressnrt:.  Chem.  Philos.  p.  193.  ^7, pray  mihoui ceasing.    The  word  is  formed 

Hence  it  appears,  that  we  have  not,  as  vet,  any  ^«  the  Greek  nxn,  prayer,  whence  rvyixji.  the 

theoi^  of  erapor4tion  which  is  even  plausible.  tame  with  the  Latin |>rfca/or»,  prayers.   Tliey 

EVA'SION.  t.  ievaMum,  Latin.)  Excuse;  were  also  called  Enthusiasts  and  Mc^salians,  a 

'  Mibterfuge;  sophistrv ;  artiBce  (Milton).  term  of  Hebrew  origin,  denoting  the  same  as 

EVA'SIVE.  a.  rfroin  erarff.)  I- Practising  Euchites.     The  Euchilcs  were    a    sort    of 

crasion;  elusive  {Pope).    2,  Containing  an  mystics  who  imagined,  according;  to  the  oricn* 

.  cvation ;  sophistical.  tal  notion,  that  two  souls  resided  in  man,  tho 

EVA^SI  VELY.  ad.  By  evasion ;  elusively ;  one  good»  and  the  other  evil ;  and  who  were 

^'  •ophistically.  zealous  in  expelling  the  e\'il  soul  or  dxmon, 

KVATES,  and  Eubages,  orders  among  and  hastening  the  return  of  the  gpod  spirit  of 

the  Druids.    The  former  took  care  of  the  sa-  God,  by  contemplation,  prayer,  and  sinking  of 

edifices;  the  latter  gave  themselves  up  Co  con-  hymns.    They  also  emoraced  the  opinions 

-  leinplation .  nearly  resembling  the  Manichean  doctrine,  and 

KIJBCEA,  the  largest  island  in  the^cean  which  they  derived  from  the  tenets  of  th« 

->  sea  after  Crete,  now  called  Negropont.     It  is  oriental  philosophy. 

separated  from  the  continent  of  Boeotia  by  the  EUCHOLO(HUM.  (luyoXoyjov.)  A  Greek 

narrow  straits  of  the  Euripus.     It  is  150  miles  term,  signifying  literally,  a  discourse  on  prayer. 

^  long,  and  37  broad  in  its  most  extensive  prta.  'Hie  word  is  formed  of  fu^if,  prayer,  and  Xeyof^ 

"TheprincipaltownwasChalcis,  and  the  whole  discourse.    The  euchologium  is  prr>perly  the 

~^  island  in  process  of  time  was  subjected  to  the  Greek  ritual,  wherein  are  prescribed  the  order 

power  of  the  Greeks.  (Piin,  Sh-ab,  ice.) — ^The  and  manner  of  ever>'  thin^  relatingto  theorder 

_  only  remarkable  person  of  this  name  is  one  of  aod  administration  of  their  ceremonies,  aacra* 

'  Ae  three  dauii^hters  of  the  river  Asterion,  who  ments,  ordinations,  &c. 

9raa  one  of  the  nurses  of  Juno.  EUCLASE.    See  Gemma. 

EUBULIDES.    The  most  remarkable  of  ,  EU'CLEA,  in  botany,  a  eeniis  of  the  clasa 

this  name  is  a  philosopher  of  Miletus,  pupil  dicecia,  order dodecandria.    Calyx  four  or  five- 

ami  successor  to  Euclid.     Demosthenes  was  toothed  ;corol  four  or  five-parted.    Malc;sta* 

-.  ane  of  his  pupils.     He  severely  attacked  the  mens  from  twelve  to  fifteen.     Female ;  germ 

doctrines  of^ Aristotle.  superior;  styles  two;  berry  two-celled.    One 

EUCALY'FTUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  species  only:  a  Caiie  tree,  with  branching 

'  '■  dan  icosandria,  order  monogynia.    Calyx  sii«  spread ;  racemes  axillary  and  nodding. 

pedor,  permanent,  tnmcate :  covered,  before  EUCLID,  an  eminent  philosopher  of  Me* 

flowering,  with  an  entire  deciduous  lid  or  veil ;  sara,  and  the  disciple  of  Socrates.    Althoui|;h 

capnile  four-celled,  opening  at  top,  many-  lie  was  extremely  partial  to  his  master,  he  dif- 

'     seeded.    Fifteen  species ;  some  with  the  lid  or  fered  from  him  in  the  manner  of  teaching ;  for« 

veil  conic ;  others  hemispheric.     All  natives  instead  of  instructing  his  puuils  in  morals,  he 

of  New  Holland.  They  are  all  trees  or  shrubs ;  confined  their  attention  wholly  to  the  subtleties 

and  afford,  on  being  tapped,  a  considerable  of  losic.     Hence  his  followers  became  noted 

_.   portion  of  gummose  or  resinous  fluid  -,  not  un-  wranglers,  and  were  less  desirousof  discovering 

^     fireqiiently  employed  with  success  in  diarrhoeas,  truth  than  of  puzzling  blockheads. 

.^          £UCII  AUIST,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Euclid,  a  famous  mathematician  of  AIex« 

sapper  properly  signifies  giving  thanks.     The  andria,  who  flourished  B.C.  300.    He  iminr)r-> 

y^otd  in  its  original  Greeic,  r/x^ft^ria,  literally  lulized  his  name  by  his  lKx>ks  on  geometry,  ia 

*    imports  thanksgiving ;    being  formed  of  tv,  which  he  digested  all  the  nropositions  of  the 

-  t^ite,  well,  skndx»p*ft  gratia,  thanks.     This  eminentgeonietricianswhohan  preceded  him« 
gacrament  was  instituted  by  Christ  himself,  asTliahn,  l^thagorac,  and  others.  Kinpi  Pto- 

'    and  the  particiption  of  it  is  called  comniu-  lemy  became  one  of  his  pupils,  and  his  school 

nioo.    The  scriptural  accounts  of  the  institu-  became  so  famous,  that  Alexandria  <  ontinued 

tion  of  the  eucharist,  prove  clearly  that  it  was  forageathegrcatunivcrsity  formathetnaticians. 

a  rite  designed  by  God  10  keep  up  a  continual  The  latest  edition  of  bis  work>  is  that  of  G|e<« 

*     rcmembranceof  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  gory,  Oxford,  folio,  1703.     There  have  been 

See  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  learned  Discourse  on  the  published  many  editions  of  liis  Elements  in 

Eucharist.  the  course  of  the  last  two  or  three  cci  turics, 

£UCH ARI'STIC A L.  A.  (from  fucAarij/.)  as  by  Billingsle}',  Commandinc',  De  Chales, 

!•  Containing  acts  of  thanksgiving  {Hay)    2.  Barrow, Tucquet,  Ozanam,  Whiston,  Martin, 

Relating  to  the  sacrament  of  tlie  supper  of  the  R.  Sim«on«  Bonxncastlc,  Playfnir,  and  Intzram. 

Lord.  The  last  four  are  generally  esteemed  the  best ; 

£UCHITES,  or  Euchita,  a  sect  who  though  Barrow's  is  (particularly  valuable,  as  it 

ere  first  formed  into  a  religious  body  towards  contains  the  whole  fifteen  books,  acid  ivc  IL. 

VOL-  IV.  W 
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BiUingiley's  (in  1570).  u  not  merely  valuable 
•nthe  same  account;  but  is  curious  for  its 
neat  age,  and  for  the  elaborate  preface  of  John 
Dee,  dated  from  his  "poore  houseat  Mortlake." 

EU'COMIS,  in  botany^  a  genus  of  the  class 
hexandria,  order  monogynia.  Corol  inferior, 
six-parted,  permanent,  spreading;  filaments 
anited  at  the  base  into  a  nectary  growins  to  the 
bottom  of  the  corol.  Five  species ;  adl  Cape 
plants. 

EU'CRASY,  f .  (ioxpactm.)  An  agreeable 
well-proportioned  mixture  of  qualities,  there- 
by the  body  is  in  health  {Qjuincy)* 

EUDIOMETER.    See  Eodiombtry. 

EUDIOMETRY.  (n^,  purity  of  air,  and 
pi§Tp09,  a  scale  or  measure.)  1  he  science  of  de- 
termining the  purity  of  atmospheric  air,  by 
measuring  Uie  proportion  of  oxygen  (on  which 
its  respirable  properW  depends)  in  a  given  quan- 
tity of  it :  whence  tne  tests  or  instruments  em- 
ployed in  this  science  are  denominated  eudio- 
meters. 

When  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere 
became  first  known  to  philosophers,  it  was 
taken  for  ^nted  that  ttie  proportion  of  its 
oxygen  vanes  at  different  times  and  indifferent 
places ;  and  that  upon  this  variation  depends 
the  purity  or  noxious  qualities  of  air.  Hence  it 
became  an  object  of  great  importance  to  eti 
possession  of  a  method  to  determine  readily  the 
Quantity  of  oxy^n  in  a  given  portion  of  air. 
Accordingly  various  methods  were  proposed, 
all  of  them  depending  upon  the  property  which 
many  bodies  possess  of  aosorbing  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  without  acting  upon  its  azote. 

These  bodies  were  mixed  with  a  certain 
known  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  ingraduated 
glass  vessels,  inverted  over  water,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  was  determined  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  bulk.  The  eudiometers  thus  pro- 
posed by  different  chemists,  may  be  reduced 
to  four ;  that  of  nitrous  gas,  of  sulphurets,  of 
hydrogen  gas,  and  of  phosphorus. 

Eudiometer  of  Nitrous  Gass, 

1 .  The  first  eudiometer  was  devised  in  conse* 
quence  of  Dr.  Priestley's  discovery,  th^t  when 
nitrous  gass  is  mixed  with  air  over  water,  the 
bulk  of  the  mixture  diminishes  rapidly,  in 
consequence  of  the  combination  of  the  (cass 
with  tne  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the  absorption 
of  the  nitric  acid  thus  formed  by  the  water. 
When  nitrous  gass  is  mixed  with  azotic  gass, 
no  diminution  at  all  takes  place.  When  it  is 
mixed  with  oxygen  gass  in  proper  pro]x)rtions, 
the  absorption  is  complete.  Hence  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  in  all  cases  of  a  mixture  of  these 
iwo  gasses,  thediminution  will  be  proportional 
io  the  quantity  of  the  oxygen.  Of  course  it 
will  indicate  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  air; 
it  will  indicate  the  different  quantities  of 
oxygen  which  they  contain,  provided  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  air  be  susceptible  of  variation. 
Dr.  Priestley's  method  was  to  mix  together 
equal  bulks  of  air  and  nitrous  gass  in  a  low  jar, 
and  then  to  transfer  the  mixture  into  a  narrow 
graduated  glass  tube  about  three  feet  long,  in 
•rder  to  measure  the  diminution  of  bulk.    He 
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exprcMed  this  diminution  l^J^  munberof 
hundred  parts  lemainins.    Thus  suppose  he 
had  mixed  together  equsu  puts  of  nitrous  gaas 
and  air,  the  sum  total  of  this  mixture  was  SOO 
(or  8*00) :  suppose  the  residuum  when  nie>. 
snred  in  the  sradualed  tube  to  amount  to  104 
(or  1  '04),  andof  course  that  ninety-six  parts  of 
the  whole  had  disappeared,  he  denoted  the  pu- 
rity of  the  air  thus  tried  by  104.    A  more  con- 
venient instrument  was  invented  by  Dr.  Fal- 
coner of  Bath ;  and  Foutana  greatly  improred 
this  method  of  measuring  the  purity  of  air.  A 
description  of  his  eudiometer  was  published  bjr 
Ingennousz  in  the  first  volume  of  hb  expen- 
ments;  but  it  was  Mr.  Cavendish  who  fint 
brought  this  eudiometer  to  such  a  state  of  pre- 
cision, as  to  be  enabled  to  ascertain  correctlj 
the  constituents  of  air.    His  method  was  to 
put  J  25  measures  of  nitrous  gass  intoa  gbn 
vessel,  and  to  let  up  into  it  very  slowlj  100 
measures  of  die  air  to  be  examined,  agitatiog 
the  vessel  containing  the  nitrous  piss  doiiD^ 
the  whole  time.    The  diminution  of  iMilk 
when  the  process  was  conducted  in  this  wij 
was  almost  uniform.    The  greatest  was  110, 
the  least  106*8 ;  the  mean  108-2.    The  varia- 
tion he  found  to  depend,  not  upon  the  air  ex- 
amined* but  upon  the  state  of  the  water  in 
which  the  experiment  was  made.    If  the  ex- 
periment was  reversed,  by  letting  up  the  ni- 
trous eass  to  common  air,  he  used  1 00  measuits 
of  each,  and  the  diminution  in  that  caie  wai 
only  go  measures. 

This  constancy  in  the  diminution  of  the 
bulk  of  all  the  different  specimens  of  ooonnoa 
air  examined,  induced  Mr.  Cavendish  to  con- 
clude, that  the  proportion  between  the  oxWi 
and  azot  in  common  air  does  not  vary.  To 
find  the  absolute  quantity  of  oxygen  in  air,  he 
mixed  together  oxygen  gass  and  azot  in  varioui 
proportions,  and  at  last  found  that  a  mixture  of 
10  measures  of  the  purest  oxygen  which  he 
could  procure  with  38  measures  of  asot,  was 
just  as  much  diminished  bv  nitrous  gass  as  the 
same  bulk  of  common  air.  Hence  be  con- 
cluded that  air  is  composed  of  10  parts  by  bnlk 
of  oxygen,  and  38  of  azot,  which  gives  us  for 
its  composition  per  cent. 

79*1 6  azot. 

20*84  oxygen. 

100*00 
Or  very  nearly  21  per  cent,  of  oxygen  g^* 

Other  philosophers,  who  did  not  pay  that 
risid  attention  to  precision  which  characteriics 
all  Mr.  Cavendish's  experiments,  obtained va- 
riableresults  from  the  nitrous  rass  eudiometer. 
Most  of  the  circumstances  which  occaskm  the 
variation,  were  pointed  out  by  Cavendish , 
but  they  seem  to  nave  escaped  the  observation 
of  succeeding  chemists.  Humboldt's  attempt 
to  render  the  eudiometer  of  Fontana  aocniatfi 
did  not  succeed,  fiut  Mr.  Ihdlon  has  lately 
explained  the  anomalies  in  a  very  luminous 
manner.  According  to  this  philosopher,  ozy- 
^n  gass  and  nitrous  g^ss  are  capable  of  uniting 
in  two  proportions:  21  measures  of  oxygen 
gass,  or  with  twice  36-72  measvm.    Both  of 
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these  compounds  are  soluble  in  water.    If  the  or  lime  water,  answered  the  purpose  perf^tlr-. 

tube  be  wide,  a  considerable  portion  of  nitrous  These  substances,  indeed,  when  newly  pre- 

Sss  comes  at  once  in  contact  with  the  oxygen,  pared,  have  the  property  of  absorbing  a  small 
ence  the  latter  gass  combines  with  a  niaxi-  portion  of  ezotic  gass;  but  they  lose  thii  pro- 
mum  of  nitrous,  especially  if  agitation  be  em-  per^  when  saturated  with  that  gass,  which  is 
ployed.  In  a  narrow  tube  theoxygen  combines  easily  effected  by  agitating  them  for  a  few  mi- 
with  the  minimum  of  nitrous  gass,  provided  no  nutcs  with  a  small  portion  of  atmospheric  air. 
agitation  be  employed,  and  the  residue  be  Hb  apparatus  is  merelv  a  glass  tube,  ten  inches 
poured  soon  into  another  vessel.  When  inter-  long,  and  rather  less  than  half  an  inch  in  dia- 
niediate  proportions  are  used,  the  absorption  meter,  open  atone  end,  and  hermetically  seal- 
will  be  intermediate.  Mr.  Dalton  recommends  ed  at  the  other.  The  close  end  is  divided  into 
a  narrow  tube ;  the  nitrousgass  is  to  be  only  in  100  equal  parts,  having  an  interval  of  one  line 
the  proportion  requisite  to  form  the  minimum  between  each  division.  The  use  of  this  tube 
combination ;  no  agitation  is  to  be  employed ;  is  to  measure  the  portion  of  air  to  be  empIo^«d 
and  when  the  diminution  is  completed,  the  in  the  experiment.  The  tube  is  fillecl  with 
gass  must  be  transferred  to  another  tube.  To  water;  and  by  allowing  the  water  to  run  out 
100  measures  of  air,  add  about  36  of  nitrous  gradually  while  the  tube  is  inverted,  and  the 
gass ;  note  tlie  diminution  of  bulk,  and  multi-  open  end  kept  shut  with  the  finger,  the  gra- 
plyitby-i^;  the  product  gives  the  bulk  of  duated  part  is  exactly  filled  with  air.  These 
oxygen  in  the  air  examine.  In  order  to  get  hundred  parts  of  air  are  introduced  into  a  glass 
rid  of  the  anomalies  which  had  perplexed  for-  bottle  filled  with  liquid  sulphuretof  lime,  pre- 
nier  experimenters,  Mr.  Davy  proposed  to  em-  viously  saturated  with  azotic  ^ss,  and  capable 
ploy  the  nitrous  gass  in  a  different  state.  He  of  holding  from  two  to  four  times  the  bulk  of 
caused  sulphat  or  muriat  of  iron  to  absorb  tliis  ^^  a>^  introduced.    The  bottle  is  then  to  be 

fass  to  saturation,  and  employed  the  dark  corked  with  a  ^und  glass  stopper,  and  agi- 

rown  liquid  thus  obtained  to  deprive  air  of  its  ^ted  for  five  mmutes.    After  this  the  cork  is 

oxysen.     A  small  graduated  ^ass  tube,  filled  ^  be  withdrawn,  while  the  mouth  of  the 

with  the  air  to  be  examined,  is  plunged  into  l^^ial  is  under  water;  and  for  the  greater  sccu- 

the  nitrous  solution,  and  moved  a  little  back-  c'^^,  it  may  be  corked  and  agitated  again, 

wards  and  forwards.    The  whole  of  the  oxy-  After  this,  the  air  is  to  be  again  transferred  to 

gen  is  alMorbed  in  a  few  minutes.  The  state  of  t^®  graduated  glass  tube,  in  order  to  ascertain 

greatest  absorption  ought  to  be  marked,  as  the  the  diminution  of  its  bulk, 

mixture  afterwards  emits  a  little  gass,  which  Air  examined  by  this  process  suffers  precise- 

would  alter  the  result.   By  means  of  this,  Mr,  h  ^^^  ^^^  diminution  in  whatever  circum- 

Davy  examined  the  air  at  Bristol,  and  found  it  stances  the  experiments  are  made :  no  variation 

always  to  contain  0-$l  of  oxygen.  Air  sent  to  >«  observed  whether  the  wind  be  high  or  low. 

Dr.  Beddoes  from  the  coast  of  Guinea  gave  <*»"  from  what  quarter  soever  it  blows;  whe- 

exactly  the  same  result.  ther  the  air  tried  be  moist  or  dry,  hot  or  cold , 

r  J-              ^e  I  1  whether  the  barometer  be  hiah  or  low.     Nci- 

JLudtoneter  of^ulphurett.  ther  the  season/Of  the  year,  nor  the  situation  of 

8.  For  the  second  kind  of  eudiometer  we  the  place,  its  vicinity  to  the  sea,  to  marshes,  or 

are  indebted  to  Scheele.    It  is  merely  a gradu-  to  mountains,  make  any  difference.     Mr.  De 

ated  glass  vessel,  containing  a  given  quantity  Marti  found  the  diminution  always  between 

of  air,  exposed  to  newly  prepared  liquid  alka-  0*S1  and  0*83. 

line  or  earthy  sulphurets,  or  to  a  mixture  of  «    .«              ^  »r  j          y> 

iron  filings  and  sulphur,  formed  into  a  paste  i^udiomeier  of  Hydrogen  Gass. 

with  water.  These  substances  absorb  the  3.  The  third  kind  of  eudiometer  was  pro- 
whole  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  converts  posed  by  Volta.  The  substance  employed  by 
a  portion  of  the  sulphur  into  an  acid.  The  tliat  philosopher  to  separate  the  oxygen  fn>ni 
oxvgen  contained  in  the  air  thus  examined  is  the  air  was  nydrogen  gass.  His  method  was 
jud^  by  the  diminution  of  bulk  which  the  to  mix  gh-en  proportions  of  the  air  to  be  cxa- 
air  has  undergone.  This  method  is  not  only  mined  and  hydrogen  gass  in  a  graduated  glass 
exceedingly  simple,  but  it  requires  very  little  tube ;  to  fire'the  mixture  by  an  electric  spark ; 
address,  and  yet  is  susceptible  of  asgreataccu-  and  to  judge  of  the  purity  of  the  air  by  the 
rac3r  as  any  otlier  whatever.  The  only  ob-  bulk  of  the  residuum.  This  method  has  heen 
jection  to  which  it  is  liable  is  its  slowness ;  for  lately  examined  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Hum- 
ivben  the  quantity  of  air  operated  on  is  consi-  boldt.  They  have  found  it  susceptible  of  great 
derable,  several  days  elapse  before  the  diminu-  precision.  It  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most 
lion  has  reached  its  maximum.  ^  elegant  methods  of  estimating  the  proportion  of 
But  this  objection  has  been  completely  ob-  oxygen  in  air.  When  100  measures  of  hy- 
▼iated  by  Mr.  de  Marti,  who  has  brought  drogen  are  mixed  with 200,  or  any  greater  bulk 
Scheelc*s  eudiometer  to  a  state  of  perfection,  of  oxygen  up  toQOO  measures,  the  diminution 
He  found  that  a  mixture  of  iron  filing  and  sul-  of  bulk  af\er  detonation  is  always  1 46  measuret. 
phur  does  not  answer  well,  because  it  emits  a  The  same  diminution  is  obtained  if  the  hydro* 
•mall  quantity  of  hydrogen  gass,  evolved  by  the  ^n  be  increased  up  to  a  c«x\kvw  fs^ssvoSwa 
action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  upon  the  The  result  o(  >!h^\\  V(V8\'^\&«  >^%\^X^ts^ 
Iron ;  bat  the  hyarognreted  sulphurets,  formed  of  oxjg|tTi  ^goM  it»aix«  SfefiK^  ^  ^1^^ 
by  hoUwg  together  $ulphiu  and  liquid  potash.   coiqipUtA  coii)b^^i(Um»  'wVvc^  f:»^M 
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well  wiih  ihe  trials  prcvigusly  made  in  thb  not  vary  in  its  com|x>9ilU)n  ;   the  pmponioo 

country.     Hence  ihe  methnd  of  using  tbiseu-  belweeiiitsconsliinenisUcanslant  iDailpUcn 

diameter  i*  very  simple :  rain  together  eqnal  and  in  all  heights.     Gay  Lossac  examincil  air 

bulksof  the  air  lobe  CMumincd,  and  of  hydro-  brought  rroro  tbebeisht  of  more  than  31,000 

geoeass.aKerlain  thediminulionofbiilkafter  feet  above  Paris,  and  round   it   precisely  lie 

combmtiDn,  divide  it  bv  ihtee;  the  quotient  same  u  theair  at  the  earth's  surloce. 
represents  the  number  of  measures  of  onvKcn 

ill  theair.    A  ercM  number  of  irijla,  in  iif-  Eudiamfleri. 

ferent  scnsons  of  the  year,  ormiKtuies  of  3(10        The  instruments  employed  in  eiiJiometrinI 

measures  of  air  and  as  much  byilrogen,  gave  al-  obscnaiions,  us  tse  have  alr«aciv  ob»c-rted,  are 

most  uniformly  a  diminution  of  bulk  amount-  denominated  cuiliomeler?  ;   and  coosinofjan 

ing  to   IS6  measures.     Now  the  third  of  120  graduated  in  some  piirtieular  Qianiier  for  the 

is  42,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  200  measures  purpose  of  experiment.    The  jarcraployeJ  for 

of  air.     Hence  100  parts  of  air,  according  to  tbispurposeslinuld  be  wider  al  the  bottom  ihin 

these  trials,  coiitninSl  of  oxygen.  at  the  lop,  thai  it  may  stand  securely;  and  in 
oirlcrtograduBleit.weiaihiii  thcjarsuccesite 

J^adtomfler  of  FliQ,phor«i.  portions  of  distilled  waler,corresi«ndiog  with 

4.  In  the  fourth  kind  of  eudiometer,  the  ab-  the  divisions  of  the  cubic  inch  inieaded  lo  be 

siractioii  of  the  oxygen  of  air  is  accomplished  marked,  and  scratch  the  levels  by  the  file  or  > 

by  means  »f  phosphorus.     This  eudiomcler  diamond, andcarrythe  lines  of  diTisian  nearly 

was  first  proposed  by  Acliard.     It  was  const-  round  the  whole  circumferotice  of  the  jar;  u 

derably  improved  by  Relioul,  and  by  Segiiin  otherwise  some  deception  may  easily  sriK  \a 

and  Lavoiiier;  but  Berthollet  has  lately  brought  the  use  of  it,  unlets  the  surfaces  of  the  top  tnd 

it  lo  a  state  of  perfoctiou.  bottom  of  the  jar  should  be  exactly  parallel  to 

Instead  of  the  r?pid  combustion  of  phns-  each  other)  for  when  graduated  by  succnsifC 
pliorus,  this  last  philosopher  has  substituted  its  quantities  of  water,  it  is  obtinus  that  ihe}ir 
iponianaous  combustion,  wliich  absorbs  the  must  stand  on  its  closed  eod,  and  the  contra^ 
oxygen  of  air  completely  j  and  wheiithcquan-  when  graduated  by  portions  of  air. 
lily  of  air  operated  on  is  small,  the  process  is  But  this  may  be  regard<-d  as  merely  a  en- 
over  in  a  short  time.  The  whole  apparatus  duated,  and  not,  slricth^  speaking,  an  eudioiuc- 
ciinslsts  in  a  narrow  graduated  tube  of  glass,  trical  jar.  Endio metrical  vessels,  however, 
containing  the  airto  lie  examined,  into  which  have  been  contrived,  ia  ivhicb  the  subsiaoM 
U  introduced  a  cylinder  of  nhosphorui  tixed  intended  to  analyze  the  contained  air,  t^ilv 
upon  a  glass  rod,  while  the  tube  stands  inverted  sorbing  a  porliuti,  may  he  conveniently  a  pplird 
over  water.   The  phosphorxis  should  l>es(i  long  to  it. 

■s  to  traverse  nearly  ibe  whole  of  the  air.   Im-         Of  these,  the  first  \vc  shall  notice  is  Dr. 

mediately  wbitevaimursrisefromthephospho-  Hope's.     It  consists  of  two  parts,  thdowerof 

rus  ami  fill  the  lulic.     These  continue  llll  ihc  which  is  a  aliorl  thick  botile,  ivlili  .in  i.pxr 

whole  iif  the  o>;ygcnrniiibiui.-'iivilhphof|iliij-  ami  ,i  side  opcuiug  (the  l.iltcr  clo.fci  bv.i^;... 

rus.     They  consist  of  plioiplioric  ac!<l,  wliich  sloppk);  and  tlie  hlpiivr   part  i*  u  ar.idu-.if'i 

f.llsby  its  wei'ilit  lo  ihe  l)OUoiu  of  tile  vessel,  tube  closed  at  top,  and  arouratclj  t'minc  :iv- 

and  is  absorbed  by  the  water.     Tile  residuum  the  tuwtr  bottle  by  criudinx-     To  ii^e  it,  uU- 

i^>  merely  thca/oiic  uiass  of  the  air,  liuldiniia  oil' the  tubr,  anil  lilt  il  quite  full  with  ihc  ^-t 

nnrlion  of  iiliosphorus  in  soluiiou.    Berihoilet  lo  be  examined  ;  and  iill  uImi  the  biiiik  vi  n 

nas  asccrtaiueil,  tliul  by  this  foreign  body  its  lheeudiomi-tricalliquid(sit1|)h:ir<'t  of  Hn:e,  r'o 

bulk  is  increased  one-ft)riielli  port.     Conse-  c\amplc),  and  without  sluLinn  ii,  sii.k  ii  ;i 

qiiently  the  bulk  of  the  residuum,  diminished  water.     'l~hcn  immcriiing  the  n|K-n  end  ui  i:.e 

by  one-fortv,  gives  us  the  bulk  of  tile  azoiic  tube  in  the  samc\cs.si:[,  bring  it  uierihcb.xile 

gassoflhea'ircxamineili  n-hichbulksubtract-  and  thrust  it  ia.     Thc-britik'  and  luLo  ni,i 

ed  from  ihc  original  mass  of  air  gives  us  tlie  then  be  taken  nut  and  will  shaken,  tLu  \:!t 

pro  jiortion  of  oxygen  gass  contained  in  il.    All  liquor  may  thoroughly  ciiiiic  in   ciini.ict  "in 

the  dilTerent  experinicnis  which  have  been  the  conwiiied  ^ass;  mid  ihcboiile  rroiti'.j::.^:  ■ 

made  by  means  of  this  eudiimiclcr  agree  pre-  time  rc-iiiiinerscd  under   wauT,   and   ihc -.c< 

ciscly  in  their  resuh,  and  indicate  that  [be  pro-  siopj-le  a  little  lo<isened.   ihat  ihc  n  iut  i:.iv 

puriionKof  the  ingre'lientsoruir  arc  always  the  rusli  in,  lo  svipply  ibi.M>^rli;il  v;icuum  pri^ice.u 

s.ime;  namely,  alxiut 0-21  linrt^ofnxygeu'ga«,  by  the  absorimon.     This  will,  indeed,  io.^.i- 

ai)dO-/!)ofai!otic[;;ass.  Ikrtlinllel  found  ili tie  what  dilute  the  cudiometrical  liquor,  l.jwi; 

iiroporiioni  in  Kg)pt  and   Trance,   jud   we  so  as  to  prci'cnt  il  from   aciina-     AVhe-r. ' 

have  fmind  them  coii-lantly  in  London,  i"  all  mure  nlworption  takes   place,   tlie   pron.--- » 

the  dilkrent  seasons  of  the  year.  liiiithcd  (which  at  longest  only  rcquirr;  j  ;',■.> 

ThusitapjiearsthaUvKaicietuieibodiseni-  minutes),  and  ihe  ab'orpiion  is  noted  y.  .^■:c: 

ployed  to  abstract  nxy^n  from  air,  llie  rojiih  by  the  gr.nrlualed  scide  ;  or  if  ilie  luix'  ^  n  ■: 

IS  uniforjii,  provided  ihe  experiideut  be  pre-  graduated,  the  residual  g.iss  ni.iy  be  \.ty:>ifr-.-^ 

ci«.-ly  m.ide.     They  M  iiidicalc  lliat  common  to  aiiolher  that  is. 

air  ('i)Uoi4i5  icry  nwrlv  nf'Jl  Hurts  of  oxjlwi,        Anothereudiomclerbaibeeninveniedb'.  M'- 

id  Tf)  of  .■»:'ot,     Stheek  aiu\  \,i\owi;s  Wni  \ia\-s,Uutrallierfur  ihcaualvsisofjimihj  ;iif  ■       I 

per  cent.  (■fu\yc,i'n.^"^>-^><^"  m«\«»\i\v<:it  »'«  i.^Tv  lA  aw,  ov,\v^  aerial  coijipounJ-    1-       I 
lusccplibk  of  l>tee;=i(iu.      \»t,  l\«".  Aw*    ':w;\a%i\m'iVjQ^a-i«ivv\is\\Av^ai'^iij)^:'-"       I 
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tube,  bent  into  two  legs  of  equal  lengtbt,  both  The  Eudoxians  adhered  to  the  errors  of  the 
of  which  are  furnished  with  glass  stopples,  Arians,  &c.  maintaining,  that  the  son  was  ere- 
and  one  of  them  graduated.  It  is  thus  used  :  ated  out  bf  nothine,  &c. 
the  tube  is  of  course  filled  with  the  air  of  the  EUDOXUS,  of  Cnidus,  a  city  of  Carta,  in 
place  which  it  occupies ;  or  for  greater  cer-  Asia  Minor,  floarished  about  370  years  before 
tainty,  it  may  be  first  entirely  filled  with  water,  Christ.  He  learned  eeoiuetry  from  Archyus, 
and  then  inverted  ;  by  which  meant  the  ad-  and  afterwards  traTelled  into  Egvpt  to  learn 
joining  air  will  enter  as  the  water  fiills  out.  astronomy  and  other  sciences.  Inere  he  and 
Then  holding  it  with  the  bend  lowermost,  and  PUto  studied  together,  as  Laertius  informs  us, 
both  the  stopples  out,  drop  down  through  the  for  the  space  of  13  years ;  and  afterwards  came 
plain  or  ungroduated  side  a  little  water,  till  it  to  Athens,  fraueht  with  all  sorts  of  knowledge* 
reaches  the  b^nnin^  of  the  graduation,  and  which  Uiey  had  imbibed  from  the  mouths  of 
close  the  graduated  side  with  the  stopple,  so  the  priests.  Here  Eudoxus  opened  a  school ; 
that  the  air  may  occupyexactly  the  whole  of  which  he  supported  with  so  much  glory  and 
the  graduated  space.  Then  pour  down  the  renown,  that  even  Plato,  thoufl;h  hb  friend,  is 
plain  side  upon  the  water  the  eudiometrical  li-  said  to  have  envied  him.  Eudoxus  comjxtscd 
quor  (sulphat  of  iron  holding  nitrous  eass  in  Elements  of  Geometry,  from  whence  Euclid 
solution)  till  this  side  is  quite  full,  ana  dose  literally  borrowed,  as  mentioned  by  Proclus. 
the  stopple  also.  The  whole  cavity  will  then  Cicero  calls  Eudoxus  the  greatest  astronomer 
contain  a  known  portion  of  air  in  contact  with  that  had  e\'er  lived :  and  Petronius  says,  ho 
the  proper  liquor,  which,  by  agitation,  will  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  upon  the  top  of 
absorb  all  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  a  few  se-  a  very  high  mountain,  that  he  might  contein- 
conds,  and  by  I(iO$ening  the  stopple  of  the  plate  the  stars  and  the  heavens  with  more  con- 
plain  side  under  water,  the  residuary  gass  on  venience  and  less  interruption  :  and  we  learn 
the  other  side  will  shrink  to  iu  proper  volume,  from  Strabo,  that  there  were  some  remains  of 
and  may  be  estimated  immediately.  his  obser\'atory  at  Cnidus,  to  be  seen  even  in 

EUliOSlA,  Atbbmia  (before  her  con-  his  time.    He  died  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age 

version  to  Christianity),  a  celebrated  lady,  {Hmlton,) 

the  daughter    of   Leontius,  philosopher  of  EVE,  the  mother  of  all  mankind,  who,  be* 

Athens ;  who  ^ve  her  such  a  leamea  ednoa-  ingdeluded  by  the  serpent,  occasioned  the  fall, 

cation,  that  at  his  death  he  l<ift  her  only  a  small  ana  all  its  dismal  consequences, 

legacy,  saying  she  was  capable  of  makins  her  EVE.  E'vbm.  *.  (aepen,  Saxon.)     I .  The 

own  fortune ;  but  pleading  at  Atliens  wiuiout  cloite  of  the  day  (May),    ».  The  vigil  or  fast 

success  against  her  two  brothers,  for  a  share  in  to  be  observed  before  a  holiday  {Duppa), 

her  father's  estate,  she  carried  her  cause  per-  EVECTION,  is  used  by  some  astronomers 

sonally  bv  appeal  to  Constantinople ;  recom-  for  the  liberation  of  the  moon ;  being  an  ine- 

mended  herself  to  Puicheria,  the  sister  of  the  quality  in  her  motion,  by  which,  at  or  near  the 

emperor  Theodosius  the  younger ;  embraced  quadratures,  she  is  not  in  a  line  drawn  through 

Christianity,  was  baplizedby  the  name  of  Eu-  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  the  sun,  as  she  is  at 

dosia,  and  soon  after  married  to  the  emperor,  the  sizygies,  or  conjunction  and  opposition. 

Their  union  lasted  a  considerable  time :  but  a  but  makes  a  small  angle  with  that  hne. 

diflerencc  at  last  taking  place,  on  account  of  The  term  evection  is  used  by  someastrono- 

the  emperor's  jealousy   excited  bv  Chrysa-  mers  to  denote  that  equation  of  the  moon's 

plus  the  eunuch,  she  retired  to  Jerusalem,  motion,  which  is  prooortional  to  the  sine  of 

where  she  spent  many  years  in  building  and  double  thedbunceot  the  moon  from  the  sun, 

adorning  churches  andT  relieving  the  poor,  diminished  by  the  moon's  anomaly. 

Dupin  says,  that  she  did  not  return  thence  till  The  general  and  constant  effect  of  the  evec- 

after  the  emperor's  death  ;  but  Cave  telb  us,  tion  is  to  diminish  the  equation  of  the  centre 

that  she  was  reconciled  to  him,  returned  to  in  the  siaygies,  and  to  aoement  it  in  the  qua- 

Constantinople,  and  continued  with  him  till  dratures.     If  thisdiminuuon  and  augmenta- 

his  death  ;  after  which  she  went  again  to  Pa-  tion  were  always  the  same,  the  evection  would 

lestine,  where  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  depend  solely  on  the  angular  distance  of  the 

life  in  pious  works.  She  died  in  the  year  46o,  moon  from  the  sun ;  but  its  absolute  value  ra- 

accordms  to  Dupin ;  or  459,  according  to  ries  likewise  with  the  distance  of  the  moon 

Cave :  the  lauer  observes,  that  on  her  death-  from  the  perigee  of  its  orbiu    The  period  of 

bed  she  took  a  solemn  oadi,  by  which  she  de-  the  evection  difiers  %'ery  little  from  a  pieriodical 

clared  herself  entirely  free  from  any  stains  of  revolution  of  the  moon,  it  is  27*178633  days. 

unchostity.    She  was  the  author  of  a  pira-  Representing  the  moon  by  the  sign  ((  ,  and 

phrase  on  the  first  eight  books  of  the  Old  Tes-  the  sun  by  Q,  the  evection  may  be  expressed 

tament  in  heroic  verse ;  and  of  a  great  number  by 

of  poems,  which  are  lost.  I*o34018  sin.  (2  dist.  ^  0^-mean  anom. 

EUDOXI  A,  a  daughter  of  Theodosius  the  (  ).  From  diis  it  will  be  easy  to  trace  the  suc- 

youn|2;er,  who  married  the  emperor  Maximus,  cesstve  variations  of  this  inequality :  for,  it  will 

and  invited  Genseric  the  Vandal  over  into  only  be  requisite  to  consider  the  divert  values 

Italy.  which  its  argument  may  assume.  If.forexam- 

EUDOXI ANS,  a  par^  orsectin  the  fourth  pie,  we  would  know  the  case  where  it  attains  lU 

century,  so  denominated  from  their  leader  Eu-  maximmn,  we  have  only  to  in<\uir«  vrVv»v^ 


sbxius,  patriarch  of  Antioch  and  Conttantioo-    ang^SdisiU  ^  Q>«»VMM^vctfMSk.  ^  ^Vsks^k 
pk,  m  ^neat  defbider  of  the  Arian  doctrine.    «^«luiV^oif  \»«l^\^«»*^'«*»-^ 
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•filial  angle  being  equal  to  unity  taken  posi'  woika;  tow-liloh  is  annexed,  a  ucw  maonerof 

lively  or  negatively,  the  evection  will  become  engraving,  or  meziolinlo,  cDmniunicaicd  by 

il<'J401S  =  l''  aCES".  The  first  value  will  his  royal  highness  prince  Rupert  to  (he  aulhor 

ol>[ain  in  the  quadrature,  fur  iiiiitance,  when  of  this  treati&c,  Bvo.  In  l6ti4  Mr.  Evelyn  via 

the  mean  anoiualj  will  be  equal  lo  90"  ;  for  appointed  one  of  the  commissioneri  to  tak* 

we  shitll  then  have 3  (list.  S  O  =IB0°> and  S  care  of   tlic    sick   and   woundeili    amd    the 

dist.    d  0  —  mean   anom.  3    =180"— gO".  same  year  came  odi  his  great  work,  eutliied. 

On  the  contrarj-,  the  eyeclion  will  disappeflr.  Sylva,  or  a  Discourse  of  Forest  Trees,  folio, 

when  tlie  argument  iseitherd"  or  180°,  which  which  work  has  gone  through  several  editiooi. 

happens,  for  example,  in  the  siiygies,  when  At  Uia  entreaty  it  was  that  lord  Henry  HowanI 

the  moon  will  be  in  its  perige  or  apoge ;  be-  presenloi  tile  university  of  Oxford  with  the 

cause  in  that  case  the  distance  of  the  moon  ATundelian  marbles,  for  which   that  leamn) 

from  the  sun  is  either  0"  or  I8OO,  and  it  is  the  body  returned  Mr.  Evelvn  their  thanks.     He 

same  with  the  mean  anomaly.    But  by  llicva-  was  appointed  one  of  ihe  commisstoocn  Ibi 

tIoqs  combinations  and  mutations  of  the  Iwo  re-bniUing  St.  Paul's,  and  paid  <-on9iderable 

angles  which  form  the  argument  of  ihc  evec-  attention  to  that  great  work.     In  l6(Jg  he  wit 

lion,   the  greatest  and  tlie  least  values  occur  honoured  wiiti   the  degree  of  LL.D.   1^-  the 

Jigjin.accordingio  the  values  of  ihat argument  university  of  O^fotd,  and  about  the  same  lime 

in  set'eral  other  points  of  the  orbit.     In  gcne~  was  ap|KiInted  oneof  tliecomniissintiers  of  the 

rj|,  in  theconjunctionBtheercclion  willhave  new  board  of  trade.  At  theaccession  of  Jama 

a  contrary  sign  to  the  equation  of  the  centre;  11.  he  was  made  one  of  the  conitnissiaDcrs  for 

for  its  argument  then  becomes  —  meananom.  eKecutinatheofTice  of  lord  privy  Kal.Bndafiir 

^  ,  which  will  in  that  cose  give  a  ntgaike  llie  revolution  iie  was  appointed  treasurer  of 

sign  if  the  anomaly  is  less  tlian  IfiO",   and  a  Greenwich  faospiLil.     In   I697  aopeared  his 

}ioii/i(reaignif  itbe  greater;  but  in  the  former  Numismaia,or  Discourse  of  Medals,  in  folio, 

case  the  c(|ualion  ol  the  centre  is  additive,   iti  This  ingenious  and  indefatigable  man  died  in 

the  latter  it  is  lubtractive.  ihe  e6ta  ^r  of  hii  age,  in   170G,   snd  k*s 

It  will  be  the  tamest  the  oppositions,  as  wc  buried   with  his  ancestors  at  Wot  ton.     He 

may  easily  aaure  ourselves  i  since  we  see  ih.it  wrote  a  great  number  of  books  besides  those 

in  general  in  the  sizygies  the  evection  is  sub-  above  mentioned. 

Iraclive  from  the  eouationofthe  centre;  while,  E'VEN.  a.  [epen,  Saxon.)    1.  I-erel;  nol, 

ontheconttaty,  it  becomes  additivt;  in  the  qua-  rugged;  notunenual  (Neicttin).  S.  Uniform; 

draturcs.  Thus  the  early  observers,  who  only  equal  to  itself  (Fiinr).  3.  Level  with ;  paral- 

delermined  the  elements  of  the  lunar  theory  1^  1^  lo  (^Exotlui).    4.  Not  having  ■udiaaliOD 

means  of  eclipses,  and  solely  with  the  view  of  anyway  (Skakfprare).    5.    Not  having  any 

jiredicling  those  phenomena,  found  tlicequn-  nan  higher  or  lower  than  ihe  other  (Darin). 

lion  of  the  ccnlre  100  small  by  all  the  quanii-  (j.  Equal  on  boliisidcs;  fair  CSouiA},   7.  Wiih- 

ties  of  the  evectlon  in  thesizygies.  out  any  thing  awed,  cither  good  or  ill  ;  out  of 

We  may  iiJ^Wy  find  the  period  of  the  cvcc-  ilcbl  (SlialAprarry.    R.   Ciliii  ;    nnt  !.iibir<-i  in 

lion  from  iht  variatiojis  of  ine  im^leon  which  elevation  or  doiiresjion  ;  not  uncen.iin  (Popr). 

ililei>cnds:  it  is  merely  necessary  10  coin[iiite  i).  C'a|j;ilile  loLcdiiiiled  into  equ.il  [uni  -,  ii.>i 

ilic  cliaiij;i.'s  ihai  angle  undergoes  in  a  giii'ii  oild  (Tinjhr). 

lime,  ami  thence  to  infer  by  a  simple  pro)ji)r-  EvKK  number,   e\  rklv   lven-  nvmbeb, 

li'tn  the  luuiibcr  of  days  required  loprotluce  a  and    lvkkly    hud    uiMiitR,      bee     Nv«- 

viirialion  of  atij".     'lliis  period  we  have  st^i-  her. 

Icil  near  the tomnicuccmcnlof  the  prcscnrar-  yv,  E'vt.v.  v.  n.   (from  the  noun.)      1.  Tn 

lick-.  makeevcn.     2.  To  make  nut  .if  iltl.t   ^Shik. 

EVELYN  (John),  an  ingenious  writer  of  ,p,-i,re).  J.  To  level ;  K.ni.ikc  IcveUfi-././r/,;. 

ihe  last  century.      He  was  burn  al  \Votlon.in  To  E'ven.  v.  ».  To  lie  equal  10  (l.'uTen-j. 

Siirri'v,  in  l(i£0,  and  educated  at  Bjliol-tv)lli>-f,  Even.  ad.  (often  coolraclcd  to  ran.)     I. 

OsfiirJ-     In  1()4-J  heivciitonhis  travels  snd  I'crily  ('.Spri(.<rr;.  2.  Nolwiihslandiii";  (  D'l.- 

i.iiprovcd  himsclfgre^itly  in  the  kninvUdae  of  rf^,,).     3.  Likt-ivisc;  not  onlys",  but  aLo  £.<(- 

amKiuiiies  ami  the  arts.     About  Itiso  he  mar-  lerlmtj).     4.  So  much  as  (Su-'/i). 

ri.d  adaoghter  of  sir  Itohcrt  Brown,  the  En-  EVENHA'NDEl").  ".  (i-mi  and  JianJ.d) 

plish  aiub.issaJor  at  Paris,  and  thereby  became  Impartial;  equitable  (WuA.t/ir.iri-). 

liosseiscd  of  Sayes  Court,  a  scat  In  llie  couniy  E'VENING.  s.  (a'.pen,  .'^axoii.)  Tlit  close 

til"  Kent,  whither  he  ri-tircd,  and  com])osid  se-  of  llie  day  ;  the  l>eginning  of  iiiL;hl  {If'a'l-  . 

leral  \m:<U,  poUlienl  and  philosophical.      lie  E'VENLY,  (fiom  rem.)    I .  Kiin..lly  ;  uni- 

was  not,  hiwever.  so  absorbed  in  stud  v  .is  to  fornilv  (  H(«//ii().     2.  I.evillv;  witholn  .•.-rx- 

nr;xl'.rli>ublic  affairs,  for  on  the  death  of  Iticll-  tilies  '{  H'otlon).     3.   Wilhmit  iiulmniion  to 

anl  CrouiH-ell  he  laboured  lealously  in  biing-  eiihir   side  ;  luiriAonlidlv   (Urirrii-.'  J).      4. 

ijii;  about   llie  restoration.      On  the  king's  re-  l„„:,,rllallv  ;  wiil.ont  favour  or  cnmilv  jHi."    . 

turn  he  "a^  hnnoored  wiih  particular  marks  E'VhN'NESS.  s.  (from  rl■cn.^      i'.  r>ratci-i 

of  hi.  alt,iilir-n:  iuul  ;iM lie  establishment  of  bi^in^eien-  2.  L'niformilv  ;  rcs;oU,ii\  ,  GVv  . 

the  rov^l  locjeti    lie  became  one  of  ihc  first  3.  E|ualilyof  surf.ice;  lev'clliess.      4.'Fr<.-edoni 

ineiiiljeL*.   In  iUVj  apjuMre.l  bi-^  S.'ulptnra.  or  fr„i,i  iiiclin.llion  lo  either  side;  hori/oiitjj  n" 

llu-l'- ,ina.\iH.iChjk-OL;tavhyand  En-  si,io„  (IJookf,).     :>.    lmp:irtiiiliiv ;  «iujl  r.- 

•                          )|ior,  with  ;ii\ -jHnAe  enumtta-  s^w,    6,  CAwwb^;  freedom  from  pcrturU- 

t  reiiowiicd  aiasVvI*  aui  \\wvt  uow  ■,  c^\\a.'avax\\i  V,Alttiti»iJ^. 


EVE  E  U  G 

NSONG.  1.  (even  and  song.)  1 .  The  Evskla'sti  vo.  f .  Eternity  (Ptalmt). 

ivorship  used  in  the  evening  {Taylor).  EVERLA'STINGLY.     off.     Eternally ; 

eveninz  j  the  close  of  the  day  {DrM»  without  end  iSkuktpeare). 

E VERLA'STINGNESS.  * .  Etemiiyj  per- 

NTIDE. s.  (even and  tide.)  The  time  petuity  ;  an  indefinite  duratbn  (Donne). 

IS  (Spenser).  EVjERLI'VING.  tf.  Living  without  endj 

NT.  #.  {evenius,  Latin.)    1 .  An  acci-  immortal ;  eternal ;  incessant  (Newton). 

ly  thins  that  happens,  ^)od  or  bad  EV£RM(XRE.ad.  Always ;  eternally  (rt7- 

.    2. 1  lie  consequence  of  an  action ;  lotson). 

liiaion ;  the  upshot  (Dryden).  EVEROTEN.  a.  Never  closed ;  not  at  any 

^E'NTEttATE.o  a.  {eoentero,lM.),  time  shut  (roy/or). 

p ;  to  open  the  belly  {Brown).  EVERPLE'ASING.  a.  Delighting  at  all 

N TFUL.  a.  {event  Sindfult.)  Full  of  times ;  neverceasing  to  give  pleasure  (Sidney). 

i  {Shaktpearel.  To  EVERSE.  ».  a.  (eversus,  Latin.)    To 

^E'NTl  LATO.  ».  n.  (eveniilo,  Lat.)  overthrow ;  to  subvert :  not  used  (Gtanville). 

innow ;  to  sift  out.    2.  To  examine ;  E  VERSHOT,  a  town  in  Dorsetshire,  with 

».  a  market  on  Fridays.    Lat.  60.  52  N*    Lon. 

NTU  AL.a.  (from  event,)  Happening  3.  55  W. 

quence  of  any  thinz  ;  consequential.  To  EVETIT.  v.  a.  {everto^  Latin.)  To  de- 
NT  U  A LL\ .  ad.  in  the  event ;  in  the  stroy ;  to  overthrow  ( Au^e). 
It  ;.in  the  conseauence  {BoyU).  EVERWATCHFUL.  a.  Always  vigilant 
NUS,  a  river  ofJEtolia,  flowing  into  (Pope). 

an  sea.  It  receives  its  name  from  Eve-  E'VERY.  a.  (a^eji  ealc,  Saxon.)  1.  Each 

of  MarsandSterope^whobeinzuna-  one  of  all  (Hammond).  S.  Evsry-whbrx. 

^ercome  Idas,  who  had  promised  him  In  all  places  (Hooker). 

;hter  Marpcssa  in  marriaae,  if  he  sur-  EVERVaUNG.  a.  Not  subject  to  old 

im  in  runnmg,  srew  so  desperate  that  age  ;  undecaying  (Pope). 

V  himself  into  the  river,  which  after-  FVESDROPPER.  i.  (eaves  uad dropper.) 

Dre  his  name.     (OvtdJ.  Some  mean  fellow  that  skulks  about  a  house 

ill.  ad.  (mpji^,  Saxon.)     1.  At  any  in  the  nijdit  to  listen  (Drydeu). 

"illoison).   2.  At  all  times;  always;  EVESHAM,  a borougn in  Worcestershire, 

end  (Hooker).   3.  For  ever.  Eternal-  with  a  market  oa  Mondays.    It  is  seated  on  a 

xrpetuitv  (PhiL).    4.  Atone  time  hill  which  rises  with  agradoal  ascent  from  the 

r).    5.  inany  degree  (^a//).    6.    A  Avon,  over  which  it  a  stone  bridge.    It  was 

enforcement,  or  aggravation.    As  soon  formerly  famous  for  an  abbey :  it  now  has  3 

te  had  done  it  (Shakipeare).  7*  Ever  churches.     Lat.  59.  4  N.  Lon.  1. 45  W. 

(Shakspeare),  8.  It  isoftencontrac^  Evesham  (The  Vale  of),  in  Worcester- 

Q.  It  is  much  used  in  composition  shire,  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  which  flows 

lense  of  always  :  as  evergreen,  green  along  theS.  E.  portof  thecoonty  in  its  course 

out  the  year ;  everduring,  enduring  to  meet  the  Severn.     It  is  cekorated  for  its 

,  end.  fertility  and  beauty;  and,  beside  the  usual  ob- 

RBU'BBLING.  a.  Boiling  up  with  jeets  of  agriculture,  great  quantities  of  garden- 

il  murmurs  (OatAatc).  stuff  are  nere  grown,  and  sent  to  the  towns 

'RBURNING.  a.     Unextinguished  around  to  a  considerable  disttnoe.    In  this 

) .  vale,  Simon  de  Montfort,  carl  of  Leicester,  was 

'RDURING.  a.  Eternal;  enduring  defeated  and  slain,  in  1265,  the  very  year  in 

end  (Raleigh).  which,  by  virtue  of  his  usurped  authority,  that 

RGEFES,  a  surname,  signifying  be^  admirable  part  of  our  constitution,  the  house 

',  given  to  Philip  of  Macraonia,  and  of  commons,  is  said  to  have  first  reoeived  its 

nly  to  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Pontus.       existence.    

RGRE'EN.  a.  Verdant  throughout  To  EVESTIGATE.  v.  a.  (evestigo,  Lat.) 

*  (Milton).  To  search  out. 

RGRBEN.  #.    A  plant  that  retains  iu  EUGENE  (Francis),  prince  of  Savoy,  de- 

through  all  the  seasons  (EvelytCS.  scended  from  Carignan,  one  of  the  three 

iGRBBN  OAK,  in  botaoy.    See  Qubr-  branchesof  the  house  of  Savoy,  and  son  of  Eu- 
gene Maurice,  general  of  the  Swiss  and  Gri- 

iGREEV   THORV,     in   botany.      See  tons,  governor  of  Champagne,  and  earl  of 

LOS.  Soissons,  was  bom  in  l6o3.    Louis  XIV.  to 

HHCyNOURED.  a.  Always  held  in  whom  he  became  afterwards  so  formidable  an 

or  esteem  (Pope),  enemy«  thought  him  so  unpromising  a  youth, 

IRLA'STING.  a.  Enduring  without  that  he  refused  him  preferment  both  m  tho 

perpetual ;  immortal ;  eternal   (Ham^  church  and  the  stati^  thinking  him  too  much 

addicted  to  pleasure  to  be  useful  in  either. 

ILASTXVO,   in    botany.    See    Gna-  Prince  Eugene,  in  disgust,  quitted  France; 

J  M.  and,  retiring  to  Vienna,  devoted  himself  to  the 

RLASTiMO     FLOWER.       See    GoM-  imperial  service.    The  war  between  the  em- 

r A.  peror  and  the  Turks  a£bid«dtkA  tox^sw^t^af 

UJt8Tiv«  riA.    See  Latbtrui .  nity  of  cawniiiglui  moiteari  uiMQSi»\«sA«i«e 
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enmpatgn  proved  a  new  step  in  his  advance-  Evidence,  in  law,  is  the  testimony  adclue- 

ment  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  army.     He  ed  before  a  court  or  magistrate  of  competent 

gave  the  Turks  a  memorable  defeat  at  Zenta  ;  jurisdiction,  by  which  such  court  or  magistrate 

comnianded  the  German  forces  in  Italy,  where  are  enabled  to  ascertain  an^  fact  whiph  may  be 

he  feiled  marshal  Villeroy  in  every  engage-  liligated  between  the  parties, 

roent,  and  at  length  took  him  prisoner.     Our  This  may  be  of  two  kinds,  viz.  written  or 

limits  do  not  allow  a  detail  of  nis  campaigns  ;  verbal :  the  former  by  deeds,  bonds,  or  other 

but  prince  Eugene  distinguished  himself  great-  written  documents ;  the  latter  by  witnesses  ex- 

ly,  when  ihe  emperor  and  queen  Anne  united  aroined  viva  voce. 

against  the  exorbitant  power  of  Louis  XIV.  Evidence  may  be  further  divided  into  abso- 

He  died  at  Vienna  in  the  yejr  1736  ;  and  was  lut;  and  presumptive ;  the  former  is  direct,  in 

as  remarkable  (ot  his  modesty  and  liberdity,  as  positive  or  absolute  affirmance  or  denial  of  any 

for  his  abilities  in  the  field  and  the  cabinet.  particular  fact ;  the  latter  collateral,  and  from 

EUGENIA.     Yamboo.     Clove-tree.  ^  In  the  conduct  of  the  parties,  affords  an  inference 

botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  icosandria,  order  that  such  a  particular  fact  did  or  did  not  occur, 

mono^nia.    Calyx  four-cleft,  superior ;  pe-  The  party  making  an  affirmative  allegation 

tals  four  ;    berry    one-celled,    many-seeded,  which  is  denied  by  nis  adversary,  is  in  general 

Twenty-nine  species  ;  natives  of  the  East  or  required  to  prove  it:  unless,  indeed,  a  manb 

West  indies,  or  South  America.     Generally  charged  witn  not  doing  an  act,  which  by  law 

trees  rbing  to  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet ;  he  is  required  to  do ;  for  here  a  different  rsle 

bearing  a  plum-shaped  fruit,  inclosing  a  single  must  necessarily  prevail.     And  the  rule  is, 

nuiL                                                               *  that  the  evidence  must  be  apnliedto  the  parti- 

The  two  following  species  are  particularly  cular  fact  in  dispute )  and  tnerefore,  no  eri- 

worth  noticing:  dence  not  relating  to  tlie  issue,  or  in  some 

1 .  E.  jambos.  Malabar  plum.  Leaves  very  manner  connected  with  it,  can  be  received ;  nor 
entire,  lanceolate  ;  peduncles  terminal,  about  can  the  character  of  either  party»  unless  put  in 
four-flowered.  The  fruit  is  eaten  both  fresh)  issue  by  the  very  proceeding  itself,  be  called  in 
and  preserved  in  sugar.  A  conserve  is  made  of  question  ;  ibr  the  cause  is  to  be  decided  on  its 
the  flowers  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  most  own  circumstances,  and  not  to  be  prejudiced 
fonraionly  used  as  an  astringent.  by  any  matter  foreign  to  it. 

2.  £.  caryophyllata.  ATomatic  clove-tree.  It  is  an  established  principle,  that  the  best 
Leaves  very  entire,  oblong,  rather  acute ;  pa-  evidence  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit  shall 
nicies  axillary  and  terminnl ;  peduncles  tri-  be  produced;  for  if  it  appears  that  better  eri- 
chotomous ;  calyx  repand  -,  fruit  elliptic.  This  dence  might  have  been  brought  forward,  tbe 
has  formerly  been  regarded  as  a  distinct  genus  very  circumstance  of  its  beinz  withheld  fur- 
of  the  polyandrian,  monogynian  class  and  or-  nishes  a  suspicion  that  it  wouUl  haveprrjudic- 
der,  and  described  under  the  generic  name  ca-  ed  the  party  in  whose  power  it  is,  haa  he  pro- 
ryophyllus.  A  minuter  examination,  however,  duced  it.  Thus,  if  a  written  contract  is  inthc 
has  sufficiently  proved  that  the  present  is  its  custody  of  the  party,  no  verbal  testimony  can 
true  situation.    It  is  a  native  of  the  Moluccas,  be  received  of  its  contents. 

and  especially  of  Amboyna,  where  it  is  prin-  The  law  never  gives  credit  to  the  bare  asser* 

cipally  cultivated.  In  its  bark  it  resembles  the  tion  of  any  one,  however  high  his  rank  or  pare 

olive,  and  is  of  the  usual  size  of  the  laurel.  No  his  morals  :  but  requires  (except  in  panicuiar 

verdure  grows  beneath  it.     It  bears  a  great  cases  with  respect  to  Quakers)  the  sanction  of 

number  of  branches,  at  the  extremities  of  an  oath,  and  the  personal  attendance  of  the 

which  are  produced  vast  quantities  of  flowers  party  in  court  that  he  may  he  examined  and 

that  are  at  first  white,  then  green,  and  at  last  cross-examined  by  the  dinerent  parties;  and 

pretty  red  and  hard,  in  which  state  they  con-  therefore,  in  cases  depending  on  parole  or  rcr- 

stitiite  our  officinal  cloves.    They  contain  a  balevidence,  the  testimony  of  persons  who  are 

prodigious  quantity  of  oil,  and  have  an  oily  themselves  conversant  witn  the  facts  they  relate 

feeling  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger.  must  be  produced  -,  the  law  paying  no  rezardi 

EuGH.  *.  A  tree  ;  the  yew  {Dryden),  exceptuoder  special  circumstances,  toany  bear* 

ToRVVCT,  V.  a,  (evinco,)  ioiim,  1.  To  say  evidence.  Thus  in  some  cases,  the  memo- 
dispossess  of  by  a  judicial  course.  2.  To  take  random  in  writing  made  at  the  time,  by  a  per- 
away  by  a  sentence  of  law  (^.  James),  3.  To  son  since  deceased,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  his 
prove  ;  to  evince  {Cheyne),  business,  and  which  is  corroborated  by  other 

EVrCTlON.  *.  (from  «;ic/.J     1.  Dispos-  circumstances,  will  be  admitted  as  evidence  of 

ession  or  deprivation  by  a  definitive  sentence  of  the  fact. 

a  court  of  judicature  {uacon),     2  Proof  j  evi-  Witnesses  are  summoned  by  writ  of  subptt- 

dence  {L' Estrange).  na,  to  attend  on  penalty  of  100/.  to  the  king, 

E'VIDENCE.  s,  (French.)     1.  The  state  and  10/.  to  the  party,  by  staUite  6  Elii.  c.  9. 

of  being  evident ;  clearness ;  notoriety ;  indu-  besides  damages  sustained  by  their  non-atteod« 

bitable  certaintj^.     2.  Testimony,  proof  (TV/-  ance.     All  witnesses  of  all  religions,  who  be- 

loison)      3.  W  itness ;  one  that  gives  evidence  lieve  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 

{BentJey).  ments,  are  received,  but  not  persons  infamooi 

To  E'viDEircE.  V,  a.  (from  the  noun.)     1.  in  law  by  their  crimes,  nor  persons direcdyin- 

To  prove :  to  evince  (Tiiiotson),  ?,  To  show;  terested  in  the  matter  in  issue  :  and  nocounsd 

po  make  ciiscoyery  of  (^Milion).  or  attom^  ah^ll  be  coxnpelUd  to  disclMe  the 


s^; 
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•Mreu  inlniiled  lo  him  by  bis  client,  bill  he  n'lih  hit  Hitornry,  hu  recaune  t)  an  ioletfire- 
may  give  evidence  of  facU  which  he  knew  by  let,  he  is  equalW  bound  ui  secrecy. 
other  meafts  than  for  the  pnriioec  of  the  caiiae.  Lord  Ellen  horn  ugh,  upon  ihe  authorily  of 
One  n-itne*s  i] sufhcictil  to  any  f«cl,  except  lord  chiefjusticeTully.  has  recenlljlaiddown 
in  high  tteason,  when  bystaluteal  Kdw.  VI.  aireryimporiant  doctrine, vii.  thai  no  wilneM 
c  I«,  aod  5  and  6  Eiiw.  VI.  c.  II,  two  are  shall  be  bound  lo  aniwcr  any  question  which 
required,  hut  ihal  i»  only  in  treasons  of  eonipi-  tendB  to  degrade  himself,  or  to  show  him  to 
racy  aaainsi  the  ilaie,  and  not  treawns  rtliil-    be  infamous. 

ingw  the  coin,  &c.     Tbeouthof  ihewilncs.         E-VIDENT.  a.   (French.)   Plain  ;  appa- 
i*  lo  »pcak  the  truth  ;  the  wliole  truth,  and     rem  ;  notorious  (Brown). 
nothing  but  the  truth,  and  all  evidence  is  to         E'VIDENTLV.  oJ.  Apparently;  certain- 
be  given  in  open  court.  ly ;  undeniably  (Prior}. 

The  general  rules  of  evidence  are,  1.  The  E'VIL.  {yrel.  Saxon.)  I.  Having  bad 
bm  evidence  must  be  given  that  llie  nature  qualities  of. any  kind;  not  good  f'/'fu/mij. 
of  ihelhinaiscapableof,  S.  No  persoainte-  s.  Wicked;  bad;  corrupt  fjtfaiMrwJ.  3. 
TCstcd  in  the  question  can  be  a  witneta ;  but  Unhappy ;  miserable ;  calatnitous  (ProiterliJ. 
to  ibis  there  are  exceptions,  as&rsi,  in  crimi-  4.  Mischievous  ;  destructive  ('GntrjiiJ. 
lul  prOBccutions ;  secondly,  for  general  usage,  Evil.  >.  (generally  con  I  meted  to  HI.)  1. 
for  convenience  of  trade,  as  a  servant  to  prove  Wickrdnns  ;  acrime  (Shakipiart).  It.  In- 
ihe  delivery  of  goods,  though  it  lends  to  clear  jury  j  mischief  (Prevrrbi).  3.  Klaligniiy  ; 
himself  of  ni^lect.  3.  Where  the  witness  ao  corrujilion  (EccleiiailicuiJ.  4- Miiforiune; 
((uires  the  interest  by  his  own  acl,  after  the  calamity  (Job)-  b.  Malady  ;  disease  (Shuk- 
-- irty  who  colls  him  nat  a  right  to  his  evidence.     $ptarr). 

_  lie  third  rule  is,  that  hearsay  ofa  matter  of  Evil  (Malum),  in  cthict,  aprivalioti  or 
f»et  it  no  evidence  i  bul  of  tnatter  of  rcpnta-  absence  of  some  proper  or  nccessatv  good,  ut 
lion,  such  as  a  custein,  it  is  in  some  sort  evi-  of  lome  measure  or  degree  thereof*, 
dence.  4.  ^Vhe^c  a  general  character  is  ilic  Evil  is  either  natural  or  moral ;  bclwern 
matter  in  issue,  particular  facts  may  be  receiv-  which  there  is  this  reUiiuii,  tliat  moral  evil 
edinevidence,  but  not  where  it  occurs  inciden-     produces  natural. 

tally.  .!>-In  every  issue  the  allirmalive  i;  lobe  Evil  (Moral),  is  defined  a  deviation  from 
proved.  (i.Noevidencenecdbegivenofwhal  right  reason  i  a  discernmcni  of  right  from 
U  agreed,  or  nol  denied  upon  the  pleadings.  wrong,  being  given  lis  as  a  guide  to  our  ac- 
In  criminal  cases  the  same  rules  prevail,  but  tions ;  or  it  is  the  disagreement  between  the 
evidence  of  the  confessions  of  the  parly  should  actions  of  a  moral  agent  and  the  rule  of  those 
be  received  with  caution,  and  ate  rejected  when  actions,  whencesoever  it  is  derived  and  howso- 
obtaiued  through  promises  or  threats.  Pre-  ci  er  made  known  ;  and  no  action  can  be  mo- 
•umplivc  evidence  should  be  admitted  with  rally  evil  unless  the  agent  be  properly  such, 
eaation,  and  two  excellent  rules  are  given  by  jntclllnntand  frce.andcapable  of  distinguish- 
Mr  Matthew  Hale,  tliatno  oneshould  becoii-  ing,  cnoosing,  and  acting  for  himself.  This 
victrd  of  stealing  aoods  of  a  person  actually  the  philosophers  call  iiihoncstnm,  and  turpe, 
unknown,  unless  ihcrc  is  a  proof  uf  a  felony  asbiaininglheimagcof  God,  and  sullying  our 
actually  committed  ;  and  none  tried  for  mor-     original  beauty,  likewise  malum  culjiic.  ' 

der,  until  the  murdered  body  be  found.  Evil  (Natural),  ia  a  want  of  something 

As  no  one  can  be  a  witness  for  himself,  it     necessary  to  the  bene  esse,  or  perfeclion  of  a 
follows  of  course,    that  husband  and- wife,     thing,  or  to  its  answeringali  its  purposes:  such  . 

whose  interest  the  law  has  united,  are  inconi-     are  defectsof  the  body,  blindness,  lauieness,  ' 

pel«nt  to  giie  evidence  on  be  half  of  each  other,  hunger,  diseases,  death.  This  species  is  dc- 
ur  of  anv  person  whose  interest  is  the  same  ;  nominated  triste,  injucunduni,  noxiuin,  and 
and  the  law,  coneiderinK  ihe  policy  of  mat-     malum  pceoK- 

riage,  also  pievenia  iheni  giving  evidence  Again,  evil  is  either  absolute,  as  envy,  im- 
against  each  other :  for  it  would  be  nard  that  a  niely,  &c.  or  relative,  as  meal,  which  in  ilself 
wife,  who  could  not  be  a  witness  for  her  bus-  being  good,  may  be  evil  lo  a  man  on  account 
band,  should  be  u  witness  a^inst  him ;  such  a    of  some  disease ;  as  wine  to  a  reverith  person,  ^, 

rule  would  occasion  implacuble  divisions  and     Sec.  91 

quarrels  between  them.     In  like  manner,  as         On  ihe  subjectofthia  article  there  is  a  ques-  i 

Uic  law  respects  the  private  peace  of  men,  it  lion  which  lias  perplexed  mankind  in  all  ages, 
ooosiders  the  confidential  communications  If  ihe  world  ii  condiirlrd  by  a  wise  and  bene- 
madc  for  ihe  purpose  of  defence  in  a  cmiri  of  voleni  Beine,  how  came  evil  lo  be  introduced 
justibe.     By  permitting  a  parly  to  intrust  bis     into  itf     The  ancient  Persians  resnlvi^d   ihc  | 

cauM  in  the  hands  of  a  ihird  person,  it  csia-  question,  by  ateeriing  the  existence  of  luu 
bliahcs  a  confidence  and  trust  between  the  c]i-  ^jdi,  Oromasdes  the  author  ofgood,  and  Ari- 
eat  and  person  so  employed.  manius  the  author  of  evil.     From  iheiu  the  . 

Batristeraand  attorneys,  to  whom  liicis  are     Christian  Heretics  called  Manichees  borrowed 
irUtcd  prornsiotiollyduringacause,  or  incon-     their  doctrine  of  two  opposite  cncternal  prin-  I 

RDiplauon  of  it,  are  neither  oliligcd  nor  per-  ciples.  Both  tlie  Plalunists  and  .Stoics  ascribed 
initled  lo  disclose  the  facia  so  divulged  during  tlic  origin  of  ei'il  to  the  perverseiiess  or  imper- 
ffae  penllency  of  that  cause,  nor  at  any  future    feclion  of  inalLer,   which   ihcy  ihon^ht  ihe  ! 

time  I  uid  if  a  foreigner,  in  conuuimicatiou    Deity  could  uot  alter;  and  Pytiiagoiasima^it- 
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dla  Btslcofpre-pxislence,  in  which  the  •wills  that  is  fit  for  the  impTOvcmMitoftliBfniiw, 

of  incii  had  committed  ofliriices,   for  which  That  diseoiitenl.  those  resJcM  wijim  »» 

they  arc  here  suffcFirg  ihe  punishment.     13ut  prove  1  heir  con dUion,  arcionuDTUftiidB- 

these  hypotheses  are  &ome  of  thcni  impious,  lions  that  their  facullia  nill  not  bagni&v 

and  all  unsatUfaciorj',  Thej'  who  are  in  the  least  degree  xtaamd 

Taking  tlie  CKprcjsion  in  its  most  exteneivc  to  obsene  the  hnman character kociHaifldc 

sense,  the  evils  to  which  the  human  race  are  influence  which  pleasure  aiid  refowkwa 

exposed  may  be  reduced  to  pain,  uneasiness,  enfeebling  every  manly  pTinc!ple,ind  to»» 

disappointment  of  appetites,  and   death;  of  pable  they  are  of  attaching  uicioi  to  iinA 

which  not  one  could  have  been  wholly  pre-  and  dishonnunible  esUlenee. 
nnlcd  without  oceisioning  greater  evils,  in-         Happy  indeed  it  is  for  the  hmnaii  na,  te 

consistent  with  the  perfect  goodness  of  the  the  number  of  those  nicu  ia  small  whomP* 

Creator.     As  long  as  we  have  solid  bodies ca-  videncc  has  placed  in  situations  iD»hiiip» 

pahle  of  motion,  tupported  by  food,  subject  to  sonal  activity  is  unnecessary.  BjbrdKgfcM 

the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  divisible,  number  are  comiielled  to  eien  ihentidn).! 

they  must  necessarily  he  liable  to  dissolution  or  mix  and  to  contend  with  their  eqiub,  a  ii 

death:  hut  if  smart  eould  suffer  death,  or  have  race  of  fortune  and  of  honour.     ItiitiiDili 

his  hmhs  broken,  without  feeling  pain,  the  our  powers  arc  called  forth,  andth«laa» 

human  race  had  been  long  ago  extinct.     A  lure  reaches  its  highest  perfection.    hiie« 

fever  is  a  state  of  the  body  in  which  the  fluids  perhaps  a  gener.il  truth,   that  they  wbu  to 

art  in  great  disorder,  we  should  have  nd  in-  struggled  with  the  greatest  variety  of  b* 

ducemem  lo  ],ay  the  iirnper  attention  to  our  ships, as  theyalwsysacqutrelhehi^JKAatg 

'   hoiildcertainlydie  unawares,  willi-  of  character,  so  if  they  have  reiaJucdlbM* 


and  shoiilil 

Hijeciingov  „    ,  „    j- 

inoer  the  present  administration  of  divine    test,  seldom  fail  lo  spend  iheir  re 
Fidence,  the  pain  and  sicknessof  the  disease  "  '  ' 

mpti  us  to  have  recourse  lo  the  remedies 


Providence,  the  pain  and  sicknessof  the  disease    respectable  and  happy,   superior  to  f^^ 
' '  "         ind  secured  from  folly  by  UieposeeMUXll 


roper  f 

ealih. 


J, wisdom  dearly  earned. 

Of  the  uneasinessea  to  which  weare         But  the  benefits  of  physical  «ilsh«tl« 

liable,  and  which  are  not  the  effect  of  inimedi-  set  in  a  still  slronger  light  byagieat  umio* 

ate  pain,  the  ereatest  has  been  sometimes  said  moral  wisdom,  who  was  himself  !ubjrn 

to  arisefromtne  apprehension  of  death,  which  many  of  those  cvib.     Thai  man  is  *™ 

constantly  stares  us  in  the  face,  and  frequently  agent  sent  into  this  world  lo  ic^uiiehiMaa, 

embittenall  our  pleasure*  even  in  th«  hour  of  virtue  and  pieiy,  to  fit  him  for  ibctWM 

perfect  health.     But  this  drejd   of  death  is  is  a  truth  lo  which  no  consislenl  lln^n' 

implanted  in  our  breasts  for  the  very  best  of  for  a  moment  refuse  his  asaent.    Bui  iH^ 

purposes.     Had  we  no  horror  at  the  apprehen-  all  the  moral  good  which  is  led  imoa^ 

sionofdealh,  we  should  be  apt,  whenever  any  ihc  apparent  eflect  of  physical  eril,  » 

tnisforiune  hcfel  us,  to  quit  this  world  rashly,  Johnson  thus  shows ; 
and  rush  iinnrqiared  intn  the  prcewT  nf  our         "  Coodnos  is  divided  hy  divinointo  •■tc- 

jniliir.    I.i.i  ihr   lio.rnr  «lij,li   ;,ii,tiil-,  .ii.r  r,--  ncss,  ri|;lilC0iisnc5i,   and  nodlincss.     UiV--* 

fl(c-i    ■ ■   ■■■■.  n   Hi    ■  ;i,::.iii.   ■.-,■.■  imt  tsamincd  how  each  of  these  duties  wouliiM 

i' .!■      !■  ■'  1.  prjciiicd  if  llierc  were  no  phjsical  oil  W '> 

fi.iii'.  I  ■  -  111  i:.  .  .  h   n!     ifii.  I,  II.  Ml  i;  ■  II     r[.         "Sobriety  or  temperance  is  nothing  but  li» 

whili;  "I-  are  liiTi.    in   surh    .1   ni; tr  lis  10  furbcarance  nf  pleasure;   and    if  rlcasuK  tli 

ensure  our  happiness  hereafter.    Add  to  this,  not  followed  by  pain,  who  would  {cibar'n' 

ihal  the  fear  ol  death  is  the  greatest  support  of  We  sec  every  hour  thostin  whom  the  deir(i^ 

humao  laws.    VVi-  every  day  see  persons  break-  preseni  indulgence  overpowers  nil  sense  oi'fo* 

ing  through  all  the  regulations  of  society  and  and  all  foresight  of  future  miiciv.     Iimr- 

good  life,  notwithstanding  they  know  death  mission  of  the  gout,  the  dmnkard  tciun;- u 

10  be  the  certain  conseijuence,  .ind  fiel  all  the  his  wine  and  tjie  glutton  to  his  fea-i ;  rii  u 

horrors  of  il  that  are  naliuTil  lo  man  ;  and,  neither  disease  nor  iimcrly  were  fi-it  ni  iltB- 

therefore,  were  death  divcilti!  of  ihese  horrors,  cd,  everyone  would  sink  down  in  idle  <"-^ 

hon-  insignificanl  would  capit.1l  punishments  aliiy,  wilboul  any  care  of  oihers,  or  of  hin-*:. 

Iieasfniardiansofihelaws.and  how  insecure  To  rat,  and  drink,   and  lie   down  tn  ;1^. 

would  individuals  be  in  ciiil  society ;  would  be  the  whole  business  of  mankinil. 

\Mlh  rcgardlo  the  unavoidable  misfortunes         "Uighleousness.orthesvstcninfaicijlJ':'*' 

and  anxieties  of  our  pre^^cnt  siiiie,  so  far  from  may  bcsubdiildcd  intojust^ccandih.im;.  0: 

being  truly  hurtful  in  themselves,  they  are  justice,  one  of  the  heathen  sages  has  i!i(«-=. 

proofs  of  divine  beneficence.     When  we  see  withgreat  acotem'tS.ihai  itwj>inii)re-rfdi> 

men  di.pleasi'd  with  iheir  situation,  when  we  onmankindoiilyby iheinconvcniuicie^Mt::^ 

hcariliciiicoiiipbin  of ihc diih cullies,  the  mi-  injustice  h,i<l  produced.   '  In  ilielir^tjws.'';- 

seri.s,  mid  the  cares  of  life,  of  tlie  hafdsliips  he)  menacicdwitiiouianyrulebut  tlieiriip.- 

which   llicvh:,.e  undergone,  aiul  ibt  labours  ofdoirc;  they  practiced  il1lll^1^ce  .ip>;!  ■ -.l.- 

which  blillliL'  bcfnrt-  ihi  m  ;  instead  of  account-  and  Miffered  it  from  othcr»'  in  their  lutTi:    ■: 

i  nforiiiiinlL-.wtouijht  10  regard  ihein  in  liuic  it  wjs  di^rovcred,  ihat  the  ]winp:  •^■\ 

^,   plji:*.d  in  l\n;  oi\\-j  siu\a.Vvoa  kuvv4,vNwwj was  (ircaliT  than  the  fJu'we^ 
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and  mankind,  by  a  geDcralcompactf  can  oonsider  them,    tliey  afford  the  surest 

to  the  restraint  of  laws,  and  resigned  proofs  of  tha  wisdom  of  its  adminbtration, 

le  to  escape  the  pain.'  and  of  its  goodness  to  man. 

urity  it  is  superfluoos  to  observe  that  The  most  serious  difficulty  lies  in  accounting 

Ave  no  place,  if  there  were  no  want;  for  the  permission  of  moral  evil  or  guilt,  in  a 

-toe  which  could  not  be  practised,  the  system  governed  by  infinite  benevolence  and 

sould  not  be  culpable.    Evil  is  not  wisdom.    Those  who  in  a  consistent  manner 

mccasional  but  tne  efficient  cause  of  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 

eve  are  incited  to  the  relief  of  misery  human  actions  in  its  full  extent,  and  acknow- 

casciousness  that  we  have  the  same  ledge  all  its  consequences,  find  it  easy  to  elude 

Lh  the  sufferer ;  that  we  are  in  dan-  this  difficulty.    They  very  fairly  deny  the  ex* 

^  same  distresses,  and  may  sometime  isteiure  of  any  such  thing  as  moral  e\i\  in  the 

Be  same  assistance.  abstract ;  and  assert  that  what  we  call  a  crime, 

Liiess  or  piety  is  elevation  of  the  mind  is  nothing  more  than  an  action  which  we  al- 

mt  Supreme  Being,  and  extension  of  ways  regard  with  a  painful  sensatiofi ;  that 

Bts  to  another  life.    The  other  life  is  these  apparent  evils  endure  only  for  a  time ; 

kI  the  Supreme  Being  is  invisible.-*  and  that  all  will  at  last  terminate  in  the  per- 

*«i]d  have  recourse  to  an  invisible  fectionandhappinessofevery  intelligent  being. 

at  that  all  other  subjects  bad  eluded  Upon  the  system  of  liberty,  the  shortest 

£«.    None  would  fix  their  attention  answer  seems  lobe  this  :  that  some  things  are 

ruture,  but  that  they  are  discontented  absolutely  impossible,  not  from  any  weakness 

(Nresent.    If  the  senses  were  feasted  in  the  Deity,  but  because  they  infer  absurdity 

bctual  pleasure,  they  would  always  or  contradiction.     Thus  it  is  impossible  for 

mund  in  subjection.    Reason  has  no  twice  two  to  be  anv  thins  else  than  four ;  and 

pver  us  but  by  its  power  lo  warn  us  thus  it  is  iiypossibfe  for.Omnipotence  itself  to 

BL  confer  self-approbation  upon  an  intelligent 

ildhood,  while  our  minds  are  yet  un-  beinp  who  has  never  deserved  it;  that  is  to  say, 

religion  is  impressed  upon  them  ;  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  of  sense  to  be  pleas- 

rvt  years  of  almost  all  who  have  been  ed  with  himself  for  having  done  a  certain  ac- 

Med'are passed  in  a  regular  discharge  tion,  while  he  himself  is  conscious  that  he 

iet  of  piety  s  but  as  we  advance  for-  never  did  that  action.    But  self-approbation 

the  crowds  of  life,  innumerable  do-  constitutes  the  his^est,  the  most  unmingled, 

sit  our  inclinations,  and  innumerable  and  permanent  felicity  of  which  our  nature  is 

9act  our  attention.     The  time  of  capable.   It  is  not  in  the  power ^  of  Omnipo- 

gMHsed  in  noisy  frolics :  manhood  is  tence  itself,  then,  to  bestow  the  highest  pnd 

m  hope  to  hope,  and  from  project  to  most  permanent  felicity  of  our  nature ;  it  must 

Jbe  dissoluteness  of  pleasure,  tiie  in-  be  earned  and  deserved  before  it  can  be  ob- 

Df  success,  the  ardour  of  expectation,  tained.    In  the  same  manner  sQod  desert, 

vehemence  of  competition,    chain  virtue,  or  merit,  cannot  be  conferred;  they 

i  mind  alike  to  the  present  scene  :  must  be  acquired.    To  enable  us  to  acquire 

remembered  how  soon  this  mist  of  these,  we  must  be  exposed  to  difficulties,  and 

■t  be  scattered,  and  the  bubbles  that  roust  suffer  in  a  certain  degree.    If  these  diffi- 

fc  the  rivulet  of  life  be  lobt  for  ever  in  cutties  had  no  influence  upon  our  conduct  and 

of  eternity.    To  this  consideration  feelings,  if  they  exposed  us  to  no  real  danger, 

*  man  is  awakened  but  by  some  press-  no  fiibric  of  meritaiid  of  self-approbation  could 
inatless  evil ;  the  death  of  those  from  be  reared  upon  them.  All  that  the  Supreme 
derived  his  pleasure,  or  to  whom  he  Being  could  do  for  us,  was  to  confer  such  an 
:ib  possessions,  some  disease  which  original  constitution  and  character  as  would 
a  the  vanity  of  all  external  acquis!  •  enanle  us  to  do  well  if  we  should  exert  our  ut- 
ile gloom  of  age  which  intercepts  his  most  powers.  The  universe  is  not  ruled  by 
of  long  enjoyment,  forces  him  to  6x  favour,  but  bj  justice.    Complete  felicity  must 

upon  another  state ;  and  when  he  be  purchased.    Guilt  is  an  abuse  of  our  free* 

ided  with  the  tempests  of  life  till  his  dom,  a  doing  ill  where  we  could  have  done 

ftils  him,  he  flies  at  last  to  the  sheU  well,  and  is  entirely  the  work  of  man.  Heaven 

g^on.  could  not  avoid  permittiiig  its  exbtencc,  and 

misery  does  not  make  all  virtuous,  exposing  us  to  danger ;  tor  temptation  is  ne- 

m  too  certainly  informs  us ;  but  it  is  cessaiy  to  virtue,  and  virtue  is  the  perfection 

srtain,  that  of  what  virtue  there  is,  of  our  nature,  our  glory,  and  our  happiness. 

3duces  far  the  greater  part.    Physical  The  permission  of  moral  evil  has  been  so 

be  therefore  endured  with  patience,  ably  accounted  for  by  Simplicius,  ^  a  Pagan 

the  cause  of  moral  spod  ;  and  pati-  wnter,  and  therefore  not  biassed  bv  any  par- 

*  is  one  virtue  by  which  we  are  pre-  tiality  to  the  Jewish  or  Christian  &nriptures, 
that  state  in  which  evil  shall  be  no  that  wa  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
fjohisons  IdUr,  No.  89.)  hiving  his  reasoning  before  our  r^ers.  He 
lamities  and  the  hardships  of  our  pre-  asks,  **  Whether  God  may  be  called  the  author 
,  then,  are  so  far  from  being  real  of  sin,  because  he  permits  the  soul  to  use  her 
ivhich  providence  ought  to  be  accus-  liberW  ?**  and  answers  the  question  thus : 

Q  CTcry  point  of  view  in  which  we  **  He  who  says  that  Godf  should  not  pennit 


E  V  I 

ihe  escreisp  of  its  freedom  to  the  soul,  must 
affimione  of  lliee  two  thinra ;  eilher  ihai  ihe 
mill,  though  by  nature  capable  of  inditleretitiy 
chooning  good  or  rvU,  ahoiild  vet  be  constaDlly 
prci'entcd  froni  choosing  evil ;  or  else  that  it 
should  have  Ikpu  made  of  such  a  tuilure  as 
to  have  no  power  of  choosing  evit. 

"  The  former  assertion  (continues  he)  is  ir- 
rational and  absurd  j  for  what  kind  of  liberty 
would  that  be  in  which  there  ^ould  be  no 
freedom  of  choice  i  and  wlial  choice  could 
there  be,  if  t!ie  mind  were  conitantly  restrain- 
ts to  oneside  of  evcryalternatiiei  With  re- 
spect to  the  second 
cd  (says  he),  that  n. 
or  can  be  chnscnnsi 


E  UL 

EVILMINDED.a-Md 
oils;  mallziuni ;  wicked  (I 

E'VILNESS.  J.  ((n>iD« 
goodness ;  liadness  ofnlutef 

EVILSPEA'KING.  i.  5 


be  observ- 
it«eir  desirable, 
if  this  power  of 
I  any  given  cue 
must  either  he 


st  be  taken  from  the ' 
■1  something  not  good,  or  as  some  gi«at  evil. 
Sut  whoever  saith  »o,  does  not  consider  how 
many  ihinus  there  are  which,  though  account- 
ed good  and  desirable,  are  yet  never  uutincom- 
petilion  with  this  freedom  of  will:  lor  without 
It  we  should  be  on  a  level  with  the  bniles ;  and 
there  is  no  [lerson  who  would  rather  be  a  brnic 
ihaaaman.  If  God  then  shows  his  goodness 
in  giving  to  inferior  beings  such  petfcetions  as 
«TC  far  below  this,  is  it  incongruous  to  the  di- 
vine nature  and  goodness  to  gite  roan  a  self- 
delcrmining  power  over  his  actions,  and  to 

Krnit  him  the  free  exercise  of  that  power  ? 
ad  God,  to  prevent  man's  »D,  taken  away  the 
liberty  of  his  will,  he  would  likewise  have  de- 
stmy«l  the  foundation  of  all  virtnc,  and  the 
very  nature  of  nian;  fort  here  could  be  no  vir- 
tue were  there  not  n  possibility  of  vice;  and 
man's  nature,  bad  it  continued  falional,  would 
have  been  divine,  because  impeccable.  There- 
fore (cimiiiiues  he),  ihouih  we  attribute  to 
Gn<l,iiKiuauihur,  this sclf-d etc rniiningpo iver, 
i]  the  order  of  the 


iitribni 


ohin 


's  by  the  abuse  of  liljerty  i 


that  evil  which 
forGoddolh  mil 
which  is  in  the  soul  when  iisius;  hconlygavc 
to  the  soul  such  a  power  as  might  turn  itself 
to  evil,  out  of  whirli  he  produces  much  good, 
which,  wiilionl  such  u  |k>wct,  could  not  have 
been  prudiiced  by  Omnipotence  itself,"  So 
consonant  to  the  iloctrine  of  our  Scriptures  is 
the  rrasoninpof  this  opiKincnt  of  the  writings 
of  Moses  1  h'tts  est  fl  ab  hostf  dnccTt. 

E'viL.  ad.  (commonly  contracted  Will.)  \. 
Not  well  in  wh:i lever  res-pccts  {ShaUpi-are). 
K.  Not  well;  not  virtuously  (Jahn).  3.  Not 
well;  not  happily  (,Diulmiio!«i/).  4.  In- 
jurloUily  i  ntil  kind'     '"     ' 


EVILWI-SHING.  . 
haling  no  good-will  (5idiuw 

EVILWO-RKER.  ..Oii 
ednesa  (P/ii/ippiam). 

To  EVl'NCE.  V.  a.  ((Tt 
prove ;  to  show  j  lo  manifiii 

EVI-NCIBLE.  o.  tfram. 
of  proof;  dem'>nstt3ble  (fiol 

EVI-NCIBLV-fl-Cfroinn 
a  manner  as  lo  force  conrklii 

'/■uE'VlRATE.  ir.«.(mf 
denrit-e  of  manhnod;  loraui 

roEVI'SCERATE.r.i.( 
To  embowel;  lodraw;  lodi 
trails ;  to  acarrh  within  the  e 

E'VITABLE.  a.  (rritoi«i 
able ;  that  may  be  escaped  art 

To  E'VITATE.  V.  a.  (ir 
avoid  I  lo  sliun  ;  to  escape  (J 

EVlTATION.j.  (fiom. 
of  avoiding  (Baean), 

EVITE'RNAl,.  «.  (-rtl 
Eternal  in  a  limited  sense;  d 
finitely  but  indetiniuly  loos. 

EViTE'RNITy.#.(«i«li 
DurnlioH  not  infinilely  butii 

EULEH  (Leonard), «sl 
the  14th  of  April,  17075 1 
Paul  Eulet  and  of  Mar^retl 
luslrious  family  in  letter,!.  ) 
year  of  his  life  at  the  vitbg 
which  place  his  father  w»  1 
inl,™li>d  for  the  rfiutch.  lii- 

him  niathciiKilics,  \\h\i  :i\'k^ 
ihc  grouml-work  of  W\>  oihi- 
ho|K-s  that  lliey  would  lurn 
u«?ful  secondary  ocuinaiinii 
destined  10  become  u  princi|i.'. 
assisted  by  John  Btmouli:, ' 
inteniion  of  devoting  hisliif! 
intention  which  the  w  i-e  (nh 
and  which  ihe  sensible -^'ii 
lo,  as  not  to  coryiect  k  iih  it  j 

uiuf;,   iiisumuch  tbit 


ful  loar 

superiority  ii 


kindly  {Di 
in  composition 
meaning  to  a  word. 

EVlLAFFi:CTEO.n.Not 
posed  In  kindness  {Acts). 

EVJLDOER.,-.Malor.iclor; 
mits crimes  (/'ffn). 

]::VILrA'VOUHED.n.III. 


..,>!f).    s.  It 


to  give 
kind;n 


tdis- 


iiidiT 


foundation  of  ihe  Ac.ulemvc 
Pelersburs,  in  I7i.'-l.  U- CJih 
younger  Bcrnoullis  bjj  c"nf 
itijr,  when  tlictset  out,  toendc 
Elder  a  pljce  in  ii :  ihey  joi> 
him  soon  .ifler,  lo  .i]>|ilv  lii,- 
pliyviolofTv  :  he  did  so,  aiid  sUi'i 
llie  l,.>t  phvsicians  at  R.-!.  ■ 
tiu.c,  i.c.l7S7.publi-lieJj.li 
tismre  and  propagaiimiof  ?i'j 


o  good  aspect  (/inrnii). 

EVILFA  VOUUEUNESS.i.  (Irmn  nil-  s«er  10  the o 

faviurrd.)  UeFormily  (Dew/rronnray).  which  the  Af.iil.-,i 

E'V  ILLY ,  ad.  tdowi  wA.\  K<a  w«H  (.SAv  wwiliy  of  the  atci 


I^i 


E  U  L  E  R. 

Petenborg,  and  declared  adjutant  skleration  of  tha  theory  of  the  moon  ;  in  the 

Dathematical  class  in  the  acadennr,  a  course  of  which  he  peHbrmed  the  mod  im- 

Mfhich,  from  the  circumstances  ot  the  mense  calculations,  and  went  through  them 

fcwton,  Leibnits,  and  so  many  other  with  astonishing  dexterity.    Some  time  after 

IsHavingjustceasedtolive)  noeasylau-  this  the  famous  oculist Wentzell,  by  couching 

ft  to  beg^tnered.   Euler  now  perrectcd  the  cataract,  restored  sight  to  our  author ;  but 

Blua  integralis,  which  before  was  in  its  the  joy  produced  by  this  operation  was  of  short 

;  he  was  the  inventor  of  a  new  kind  of  duration.  Some  instances  of  negligence  on  the 

»  tftat  of  sines ;  he  simplified  analytical  part  of  his  surgeons,  and  his  own  impatience  to 

IM,  and,  aided  by  these  powerful  nelp-  use  an  organ,  whose  cure  was  not  completely 

nd  the  astonishmg  facih^  with  which  finished,  deprived  him  a  second  time  and  for 

r  how  to  subdue  expressions  the  most  ever  of  bis  sight :  a  relapse  which  was  also  ac- 

^Vy  threw  a  new  light  on  all  the  companied  with  tormenting  pain.     With  the 

of  the  mathematics.     But  at  Cathe-  assbtance  of  his  sons,  however,  and  of  Messrs. 

the  academy  was  threatened  with  Krafik  and  Lexell,  he  continued  his  lal)Ours  : 

feai^  by  men  who  knew  not  the  connec-  neither  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  nor  the  loss 

^Sch  arts  and  sciences  have  with  the  of  his  sight,  could  quench  his  genius.  He  had 

KB  of  a  people.    Euler  was  offered  and  engageuto  furnish  the  academy  of  Petersburg 

1   a  lieutenancy  on  board  one  of  the  with  as  many  memoirs  as  would  be  sufficient 

*m  ihips,  with  tne  promise  of  speedy  ad-  to  complete  its  acts  for  SO  years  after  hb  death. 

Hi.   Luckily  thlncs  changed,  and  our  In  the  space  of  seven  years  he  transmitted  to 

puin  again  found  his  own  element,  the  academy  above  70  memoirs,  and  above  200 

amed  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  more,  lefkl)ehind  him,  were  revised  and  com* 

in  the  room  of  his  friend  John  Ber-  pleted  by  a  friend.    Such  of  these  memoirs  aa 

The  great  number  of  memoirs  which  were  of  ancient  date  were  separated  from  the 

Koducra  prior  to  this  period  is  astonish**  rest,  and  ibnn  a  collection  that  was  publishod 

t  what  he  did  in  1735  is  almost  incredi-  in  the  year  1783,  under  the  title  of  Analytiod 

m.  important  calculation  was  to  be  made.  Works.    The  general  knowledge  and  taste  of 

I  loss  of  time ;  the  other  academicians  our  author  was  more  extensire  than  could  well 

Daoded  some  months  to  do  it.     Euler  be  expected  in  one  who  had  pursued,  with  such 

days  'y  in  three  days  he  did  it;  but  unremitting  ardour,  mathematics  and  astrono* 

threw  him  into  a  fever,  and  the  my  as  his  nivourite  studies.     He  had  made  a 

him,  but  not  without  the  loss  of  an  very  considerable  progress  in  medical,  botani- 

ci  admonition  which  would  have  made  cal,  musical,  and  chemical  science.    What 

y  men  mora  sparing  of  the  other :  he  was  still  more  eittraordinary,  he  was  an  excel* 

Bed  hb  exertions,  however,  with  such  lent  scholar,  and  possessed  in  a  h\gh  degree 

at,  at  len^h,  produced  total  blindness,  what  b  generally  called  erudition.     He  had 

6  he  published  an  excellent  treatise  on  attentively  read  the  most  eminent  writers  of 

mce  of  giotion.    In  1740  he  shared  the  ancient  Rome :  the  civil  and  literary  history  of 

Berisd  bythe  Paris  Academy  for  the  best  all  ages  and  all  nations  was  familiar  to  him  ; 

of  the  Tides,  with  Maclaurin  and  D.  and  foreigners,  who  were  only  acquainted  with 

illi,  a  very  extraordinary  triumvirate,  his  works,  were  astonished  to  find  in  the  con* 

1,  Euler  received  some  very  advantage-  versation  pf  a  man,  whose  long  life  seemed 

positions  from  Frederic  the  second  (vimo  solely  occupied  in  mathematical  and  physical 

Mt  ascended  the  Prussian  throne)  to  go  researches  and  discoveries,  such  an  extensive  ac* 

Kiat  him  in  forming  an  academy  of  quaintance  with  the  most  interesting  branches 

St  out  of  the  wrecks  ofthe  Royal  Society  of  literature.     In  this  respect,  no  doubt  he  wat 

d  by  Leibnitz.    With  these  offers  the  much  indebted  to  a  veiy  uncommon  memory, 

S  state  of  the  St.  Petersburg  academy  which  seemed  to  retam  every  idea  that  was 
e  regency  made  it  necessaiy  for  our  conveyed  to  it,  either  from  reading  or  from 
)pher  to  comuly.  He  accordingly  illu-  meditation.  He  could  repeat  the  ^neid  of 
ad  the  last  voiuine  of  the  Melanges  de  Virgil,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  with* 
with  five  essap,  which  are  perhaps,  the  out  hesitation,  and  indicate  the  first  and  last 
lings  in  it,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  line  in  every  page  ofthe  edition  he  used.  He 
nical  volumes,  the  first  of  wiiich  was  invented  the  clavichord, 
hed  in  1744.  No  part  of  his  multifari-  Several  attacks  of  a  vertigo,  in  the  beginning 
Kmrs  b,  perhaps,  a  more  wonderful  proof  of  September  1 783,  which  did  not  prevent  his 
cxtensiveness  and  facility  of  his  genius,  computing  the  motions  ofthe  aerostatic  globes, 
vhat  he  executed  at  Berlin,  at  a  time  were  however  the  forerunners  of  his  mild  pas- 
be  contrived  that  the  Petersburg  acts  sage  out  of  thb  life.  While  he  was  amusing 
1  not  suffer  from  the  loss  of  him.  In  himself  at  tea  with  one  of  his  grandchildren, 
Euler  published  a  complete  treatise  of  he  was  struck  with  an  apoplexy,  which  termi- 
imetrical  curves.  In  1 760  he  returned  to  nated  hb  illustrious  career  at  76  years  of  age. 
ibar|^  and  soon  after  became  completely  Possessing  a  mind  of  such  wonderful  coni- 
•  iObout  this  period  he  dictated  to  his  prehension,  and  dispositions  so  admirably  fonn- 
tt  his  Elements  of  Algebra,  which  have  ed  to  virtue  and  happiness,  Euler  found  no 
d  wonder  and  applause.  About  the  year  difficulty  in  being  a  Ctiristian.  The  advocates 
^entcxedvfithglreat  ardour  into  the  con-  for  the  truth  of  revealed  leli^ioa)  t.\MxtC^\^ 


EU  M  E  UN 

mav  aiU  to  ihe  briglil  catdoguC  of  believers,  IfarnitiK.    The  swond  of  th*  n 

ivh'ich  already  clainis  a  Bacon,  a  Newlon,  a  riched  flie  T^innui  libtwofhi 

Bovlc,  a  Idckc,  and  it  Hale,   Ihe  illusirloiu  had  been  ri)undnl  by  hii  pda 

luaie  of  Kulrr.     For  hix  learned  and  grateful  tion  of  ihe  Alexindrun  euUtn 

pupi),  M.  Foss,  ihns  sums  up  his  character :  leinies.   {Polut.kc.) 

"Hw  piety  was  rational  and  sincere:  his  de-  EUMENiDES.arumepn 

nrtjori  was  fecrent :  he  was  full]r  persuaded  of  in  the  ancient  mvlbolan.   Tli 

thetnilhof  Christianity;  felt iu importance  lo  the  drops  of  blood  whirli  h 

(he  di|^i^  and  happiness  ofhuiuan  nature  ;  wound  which   Ccclit>  iwrind 

and  loi>k«l  upon  its  delraclon  and  opposers  as  Saturn.  According  looihinib 

the  nto^i  pcmieious  enemies  of  nian."  ten  of  the  earth,  andconiwwJ 

The  cataLigue  of  Enler's  works  has  been  of  Saturn.     Some  nul^e  d» 

Btiaied  in  50  pages.   14  of  which  contain  hia  Acheron  and  Ni^t,orPI>iUi 

ftlS.  wixks.     Of  hisnnnieiDtn  Mrformnncea  According  to  the  moteR«(ind 

DOoeltticyetbeenuaaslatoliDtD  English,  but  were  three  in  nunih<r,Tini>ha 

theThi.'Ofy  of  ibeCtmsirtKtion  and  f*ropertre9  Atecto,  lo  which  some dMN 

of  Whirls  ibcElctDenis  of  Algebra,  and  the  were  «iippo!:ed  tobeihEminMi 

Lencn  to  a  Gennao  Princess.     We  hope  our  ance  of  the  gods,  andwcitgro 

cowaliyiiiica  will  sooii  import  more  of  ihe  rich  ed  with  a  grim  aspect,  Woo* 

(unha.'ii'.iiu  of  Eulet's  hipilj  cullivaled,  com-  serpeou  wrcatJiing  rotiiid  thdr' 

prehetMitT,  and  jpenetraim^  mind.  hLiir.  They  held  a  burning  an 

El' LOG  V.  (Irom  iJ,  tene,  well,  and  ^lyu,  ^"'1  ■>  whip  of  scorpionsinlht 

Jku,  I  say,  or  9M:tk.)     In  church  history,  a  always  attended  by  terrar,  tJj 

iiuuie  by  which  the  Greekscall  ihetianis  bene-  dcail'i. 

diclus, or  bread  oTcr  which  3  blessing  is  pro-  EUMENIDIA;anniitllH 

iti>unced,and  whichisdisciibuied  to  [hosewlio  of  the  Eumentdes,  called  b] 

-    wnqualified  to  communicate.     The  name  «■«.  3.»,  venerable  goddM" 


riitogiz  was  anciently  given  to  the  consecrated  EUM6LP1D£,  Uie  piia 
pieces  of  bread,  which  the  bishops  and  priests  celebration  of  her  fiatinliof 
Kill  loeachothcr,  for  thekeepingupafriendW  were  descended  from  EmBo 
'     "      ■'- likew*        ■■'-"- •--  •      ■   -  • 


cvrm|>oii>lence :  those  pmsenis  likewise  whicb  T1uace,whow,  ^ 

wer*  made  out  of  icspecE  or  oblJzation,  were  thetn  king  of  Athens.    T1m| 

called  en logiK.   St.  Paidinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  enjoined  perpetoal  celibacy, 

■liouIthenidorEhesixlhcenlnry,  havingscnt  Bmiily  of  Enmolptis  (or  IflOO 
five  eulogia?,  at  one  lime,  to  Romanian,  S3^*s        EUNAPIUS,  a  wrilerand 

"  1  send  u)u  fivepieccsof  bread,  the ammuni-  ■tlh  century.  He  wroteabool 

lion  of  tnc  warfare  of  Jesus  Christ,  under  the  Philosophers  and  Sophr 


n.dllv. 


e  fieht,' 
,s  lifc«i., 


I'.lf.MAltlDKS,  HO  elegant  kind  of  shoes  KUNOMIANS.  in  churd 

iM.rii  bv  iiolli  M-xcs,  among  the  ancients.  lians  iji  the   f.-iirth   ccni;irv. 

lUIMh.NKS,  a  Greek  otUcet  in  the  army  hr.iuch  of  Ari:ins   and  rock' 

(ilAUsaiiilfr,  sonofachariolecr.  Hcwastlic  EviiiOinliis,  bi-hop  ofCviin 

iiii»i  wiiTiby  of  :itl  the  oiHccrs  of-Alcxandirio  simcicd  liv  yKlius  in  ilio'  \xi\i 

mcii-id.ilicr  the  death  of  his  master.  He  cnn-  ihrn  coiurmericd  in  iheclim 

.|i»rid  l'.iplihigoniu,andCappadncia,ofnliicli  at  (irvt  liillnvicd  the  profc^im 

liriii.iaini-dllicKovernnietil,  tillthepower;ind  niiussoiv.'llDnswercdthcrff-i, 

li'.d'iiiHj  iif  Antigoniis  obliged  him  to  retire,  ami  dcohimcd  sn  vchoiiienily 

111-  liiiniil  his  forces  lo  those  of  Pcrdii^cas^uid  v  tiiilvof  the  Word,  tliiit  the  i^ 

ill  li-.ittiK'riiicriisaud  NtoptoJenms.    Noopto-  to  the  auihnriiy  of  ih^  piijic 

IriiiiiilH'iidirilbytliehandsof Eunietics.    l-^u-  burnished;  but   ihi' :\rij]i>'>[> 

iiii'iiih  l'iiii):hi  a;;iiinsl AiiiijKiter and conr]uercd  and  elected  himbishiipofrw 

liini,  mill  afiiT  ihedcath  of  Perdiccas,  his  ally,  ners  and  doctrines  of  the  V.m 

III-:  ■■mil  U'lre  directed  against  Antignnus,  by  same  with  those  of  the  Arijns 

»lii.iu  he  was  conquered,  chielly  through  the  EUNX'CH.  {f-..^^:;.)    A 

iiiLii  liiriHiiMiidnctofhisonicera,  who  betray-  the  general  lo  all  who  hi'f  H' 

I'd  liiiii  iiit'i  the  h^in<l»iif  Anligontis  at  Nora,  a  gener.iting,  citlier  ttiioiiji  i: 

liiiriliirl  plari-  in  (.'a])]iadocia,  whither  he  had  aidity  ;  hni  more  pariiciibtU- 

I. -iK.-ihiln-r  llii-l;i-.t  lalal  battle.     Hewasptit  been  castrated,  or  hair  iW- 

i.i  il.'.iili  liv.inli'rof  Aiilif:onus,  B.C., 31.^.  An-  nwc5s.iry  for  lh,i(  nurno^-.  V. 


nid   finiily  in  Cap|wdocia.     a't"f.  France,  .tc.  ciiniii-li- : 

.■)    This  name  ,iaa  common  al«.  lo  wa^ion  of  sonic  di.e 

'  Pergittnm,  in  alliance  with  the  .m  0|)iT.iii(iii  ni'cc-^ari  ; 

\  ieovM\i»V)\c  lai  vV-ivt  Wit.  -j^  tui\M^\'.  W -iic  ^^^'o' 


10  be  guard) 

EU'NUCHATE.D.o.Tomakeaneiinucli. 

EVOCATI,  among  [he  Rom.ms,  soldiers, 
'«i1)o  having  tervcti  l£eir  time  In  ihc  army, 
went  aftetnarda  rolunteen  at  tlie  request  of 
•ocae  TaTourile  general. 

EVOCATION.  (iiooco/Zo.)  Among  the 
Rotnan^,  a  religious  ceremony  always 'observed 
by  them  nl  undertaking  (he  siege  of  a  town, 
wherein  they  wlemnly  Called  u{>nn  ihc  gods 
and  gnddestm  of  the  place  to  forsake  it  and 
come  over  to  them. 

EVOCAT0RI.E  EPISTOL^,  letters 
commanding  or  permitting  the  attendance  of 
anv  person  upon  the  Roman  emperor*. 

£UODIA,  in  bolany,asem»ofthemono- 

5nian  order,  bclondng  to  the  letrandrian  clnsi 
jilants.  The  calyx  Is  a  tetraphyllous  pe- 
rianth ;  the  corol  consists  of  four  spathulati'd, 
■harp,  and  open  petals ;  the  eianiemt  arc  four 
,  (ubiilaled  filnmentB  as  Ion);  as  the  petals ;  the 
pericarp  four  roundish,  birulvc,  and  mono- 
ipcmtous  capsules;  the  seeds  solitary. 

EVOI.ATION...  (,fvolo,  LaloTheactof 
flyina  away. 

EVOLl,  an  ancient  town  in  Nnplos,  in 

10.  4fiN.     Lon.  16.  16  E. 
gT*  EVCLVE.  p.  a.  {encho,  Utin.)     To 
'Ml  tDilisenianglc(//a/el. 
J^Ev&hyK.v.n,    To  open  ttseir)   lodi»- 
jgltself  {Prior), 

TVOLVENT,  in  the  higher  Keomelry,  a 
t  wed  by  lome  writers  for  the  imolule,  or 
feretulttDK  from  the  erolHlion  of  a  cune. 
"OLUTE.in  the  higher  geometry,  a cur\-c 
■osedhyM.  Hiiy«ens,  andsincemuch 
ij  the  late  mathematicians.  It  is  any 
t  lupposed  to  be  evolved  or  oj>ened,  by 
—  1  thread  wrapped  close  upon  it,  Cistcn- 
ic  end,  and  beginiiina  to  evolve  or  un- 
tftlic  thread  from  the  other  end,  keeping 
Jirt  evolved,  or  wound  off,  tight  stretched ; 
Bihia  end  of  the  thread  will  describe  an- 
%  curve  called  the  involute.  Or  the  same 
Male  is  described  the  contrary  way,  by  wrap- 
Rlhe  thread  upon  the  evolute,  keeping  it 
M  stretched. 

IflM.ifEFGH  beany  curve,  and  AEcither 

V  of  Ihc  curve,  or  a  right  line  ;  then  if  a 

U  be  wound  close  uoon  the  curve  from 

P  H,  where  it  is  fixed,  and   then  be  im- 

td  from  A  ;  tlie  curve  AEFGH,  from 

h  it  it  evolved,  i;  called  the  evolute  ;  and 

»  curve  ABCD  described  by  the  end  of 

«d,  a*  it  ciolvcs  OP  unwinds,  is  the  in- 

Or.  if  the  ihreiid  IID,  fixed  atH,  be 

Id  or  wrapped  upon  lliccvoluleHGFEA, 

^  it  always  tighi,  ns  at  the  several  posi- 

t  It  HD,  CC.  FB,  £A,  the  eitiemity 

Mcribeihcinvoluic  curve  DCBA.    PI. 

It-  l<K 

■ithit description  it  appears,  I.  That  the 

ifthe  thread  at  an^- positions,  as  E  A,  FB, 

'e  radu  of  curvature,  or  oscu- 

J  ndli,  of  the  involute  curve,  at   the 

»A.ftC,D. 

1»««*pNU  of  tha  dinwl  ut  tin 
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equal  to  the  corresponding  lengths  AE,  AEF, 
AEFG,  Stc.  of  the  .volute  ;  thai  is, 
AE-^AE  is  the  rad.  of  curvature  luthciKiinl  A, 
BF-AF         .-..'.        M 

CG-AG c 

DII  =  AH U. 

3.  Any  radius  of  curvature  BF,  is  [Wrpendi- 
culur  to  the  involute  at  the  pomt  B,  and  is  a 
tangent  to  the  evolute  curve  at  the  polni  F. 

4.  The  evolute  is  the  locus  of  tlie  centre  of 
curvature  of  the  involute  curve. 

The  (indiu^  tlie  radiiof  evolutes,  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  in  the  hipher^jeculniiuns 
of  geometry ;  and  is  often  uselul  in  practice  j  «• 
is  shewn  by  Huyjjens,  the  inventor  of  this 
theory,  in applylogit  to  Ihepcndulum.  Horol. 
Oscil.  partu. 

The  subject  i$  well  treated  by  some  of  the 
authors  on  flnsioni,  but  we  w  ould  |iarticularly 
refer  to  Hayes,,  to  Maclauriu's  el^ant  work, 
an.  408,  &c. ;  and  Newton's  as  tiauslated  1^ 
Colion,  p.  184.  A  very  excoUenl  article  ou 
the  subject  is  givEtr under  the  word  Ihvold- 
TlDv  in  the  bupjilcment  to  the  3d  edition  of 
the  EncyclopoidiB  Briian.  It  will  not  admit 
of  com[iression,  and  i>  much  too  long  for  the 
limits  we  are  obliged  to  assign  ourselves. 

EvoLDTK(Inipi:rfecl},a[ianiegivenbyM. 
Iteaumur  to  a  new  kindofeiolute.  The  ma- 
thematicians hod  hitherto  only  considered  the 
perpendiculars  let  fiill  from  the  involute  on  the 
convex  side  of  the  evolute:  but  if  other  lines 
not  perpendicular  be  drawn  upun  the  same 
points,  pro*-(ded  they  be  all  drawn  under  the 
same  angle,  the  effect  will  still  lie  the  some  ; 
ihat  is,  the  Dblir|uc  lines  will  oil  inlencct  in 
the  cone,  and  by  their  intersections  form  the 
infinitely  small  sides  of  a  new  curve,  to  which 
they  would  be  so  many  tangents.  Sucha  cune 
is  a  kind  of  evolute,  and  has  its  radii  j  but  it  is 
an  imperfect  one,  since  the  mdii  arc  nut  per- 
jwndicular  to  the  first  curve,  or  involute. 

EVOLUTION.  ..  {cv„luluu  Latin  )  i. 
The  act  of  unrolling  or  unfuldiiia(flou/,).  ». 
The  seriesofthin^uiirollcdorunloldcd  {More) '. 

EvoLlJTioji,  in  g«imelry,  the  unfolding, 
or  opening,  ofa  cune,  and  making  it  desctihe 

The  word  evolulio  is  formed  of  tlie  preposi- 
tion, e,  out ;  and  folvo,  i  roll,  or  wind ;  q.  d. 
an  unwinding,  or  un tolling. 

EvoLUTios.  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  de- 
notes the  e:ittaction  of  the  roots  out  of  powers 

EvoLUTiOK,  in  the  art  of  war,  ilie  motion 
madeby  H  body  of  troops,  when  ihryarcoblig- 
ed  Lochangc  their  form  and  dispoaiiion,  in  or- 
der to  presenea  post  or  occupy  aiiotliur,  to  at- 
tack aa  enemy  with  more  adianiaxe,  or  to  be 
io  a  conditionofdcrendingiheu.sJics  the  bet- 
ter. Itconsistsindoublioas,  cuunicr-marches 
conversions,  8(e. 
EVOLVULUS.in  botany  ,agenuiofihecIaii 
pentandria.orderteiraipnia.  Cul^'x  hve-leavcdi 
corol  five-cleft,  whecT-ihaped ;  capsule  Ibur- 
celledj  seeds  solitary.  Seven  species;  chiefly 
herbaceousannualsuf  the  East  or  West  Indies. 

EVOMITION.  I.  itvom,  Ulio.)  The  act 
of  raoutiog  out. 
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EUONYMUS.  Spiudle  tree.    In  botany,  EUPHEMTA,  a  tea-port  town  of  NnK 

k  genus  of  the  class  pentandria,  order  oKmo-  in  Italv.    Lat.  38. 44  N.    Lon.  16. 3S  £. 

gynia.    Corol  flat,  five-petalled ;  capsule  five-  EUPHEMISM,  in  rhetorica  figure  whiph 

angled,  fivei^elledy  five-mved,  coloured ;  seeda  expresses  things  ip  themsdves  disimeiUe  and 

enveloped  in  a  pulpy  coat    Seven  species:  shocking,    in   terms  implying  tne  eontmy 

scattered  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  Amenca ;  of  quality :  thus,  the  Pontus,  or  Black  set,  hav- 

wbich  one,  e.  Europoeus,  is  common  to  the  mg  tKe  epithet  a$fMf,  t.  e.  InboipitsUr,  pes 

hedges  of  our  own  country,  with  an  upright  it,  from  the  savage  crodty  of  those  who  mhs- 

arboreom  stem,  rising  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  and  bited  the  neighbouring  oonntries,  thb  nanr, 

glabrous  opposite  leaves.    E.  A  mericanus,  a  by  euphemism,  was  chan^^  into  that  of  Eiiii- 

native  of  Virginia,  is  frequently  propagated  nus. 

among  ourselves;  and  will  bear  the  change  of  m.     r^  'j  m  •  ^  i-i.  •••    i   «a 

climate  well.    The  wood  cut  while  the  plant  ^"»  ^""^^  T"»^  ^^^  "^  ^  '3- 

is  in  blossom,  is  extreinely  toodi,  and  uMdby  **  Dum  me  terranim  pan  peni  Doviwni 

watch-makers  fiir  cleaning  watches;  and  by  toy-  Ponti, 

makers  for  tooth-picks,  and  other  small  wares.  Euxinus  falso  nomine  dictiis,  habet.** 

EooNTMOS  (Bastard).    See  Celastrus.  .    .       •     •    m  •  ^  i-u        i  .^^ 

Edonymos  (Climbing).  Sec  Celastrus.  And  a|^n,  in  Tnst.  lib.  v^^ 

E  VOR  A,  a  fortified  ci^  of  Portugal,  capital  0^  }^  Euxim  mendax  cogoonne 

of  Alentcjo,  with  an  arcnbishop's  see,  and  a  "^^* 

wiiversity.    Some  remains  of  the  ancient  Ro-  In  which  significations,  nobody  will  deoyii 

man  wall  are  v  tstble,  and  the  famous  aqueduct  being  a  species  of  irony  :  but  eveiy  eupheouM 

built  by  Sertorius  still  conveys  a  noble  stream  is  nor  irony,  for  we  sometimes  use  impropcf 

of  water  to  the  city.    Eyora  is  seated  in  a  and  soft  terms  in  the  saikie  sense  with  the  (fD* 

country  which,  though  a  little  unequal,  is  very  per  and  harsh. 

pleasant,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  moimtains,  EUPHON,  a  musical  Instrament  iniqilrf 

and  planted  with  large  trees  of  divers  sorts.  It  by  Dr.  Chladni,of  Gottingen,  in  17gO,tfidli 

is  65  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Lisbon.    Lon.  7.  30  which  this  name  is  appropriaifid  onaoooottsf 

W.    Lat  38.  28  N.  its  pleasant  sonnd.    In  tfa^'instrmnat  tki 

EUPAHEA,  in  botany,a  genus  of  the  class  sounds  are  drawn  from  ^ass  tobes  like  dMS 

pentandria,  order  monogynia.     Cdljx  five*  made  for  Uiermometers,  which  are  of  diieRit 

leaved;  corol  from  five  to  twelve-petalled ;  colours:  the  whole  tones  being  denoted  kf 

berry  superior,  juiceless,  nmany-seeded.    One  green  tubes,  the  half  tones  by  mi&  white  onei: 

species  only ;  a  native  of  New  Holland.  «  The  euphon  has  someresemUanoe  toasnill 

EU'P  ATH  Y.  (from  iv,  well,  and  xa9ia,  a€-  writing  desk.    When  opened,  the  above-mcs- 

fection.)  In  medicine,  a  goodstate  of  the  body,  tioned  f^MM  tubes,  of  the  thickness  of  tk 

Excellent  health.  barrel  of  a  quill,  and  about  sixteen  inchci 

EUPATOR,  a  surname  ^ven  to  many  of  long,  are  seen  in  a  horizontal  position.  They 

the  Asiatic  princes  ;  as  Mithridates,  &c.  are  wetted  with  water,  by  means  of  a  spop^ 

EUPATO'RIUM.    Hemp-agrimony.  In  and  strokeu  with  the  wet  fingers  in  the direo* 

botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  syngenesia,  order  tion  of  their  length,  so  that  the  increase  oftk 

polygamia  aequalis.    Receptacle  naked ;  down  tone  depends  merely  on  the  sCroi^er  or  weskff 

simple  or  rough  ;  calyx  imbricate  or  oblonj; ;  pressure,  and  Uie  slower  or  quicker  movemeiK 

style  longer  man  the  flowers,  cloven  half  its  of  the  fingers.    The  number  of  tnbes  at  (i^ 

length.    Seventy  species ;  some  with  a  calyx  sent  is  forty-two.    In  the  back  part  thoevt 

containing  from  three  to  five  flowers ;  others  perpendicular  sounding-board  divided  in  tit 

with  a  calyx  possessing  six-florets ;  the  greater  miudle,  through  which  the  tubes  pa».  It  ap* 

number  American  plants,  but  one,  e.  canna^  pears  therefore  that  the  euphon  onditnottoW 

binum,  found  on  the  watery  banks  of  our  own  considered  as  an  altered  or  improved  Armookii 

country,  with  petioled  leaves,  in  three  or  five  but  as  a  totally  new  and  dinerent  instraoieit* 

lanceolate,  serrate  leaflets ;  the  terminal  ones  In  regard  to  sweetness  of  sound,  itapproseba 

longer.    There  is  another  variety  with  undi-  very  near  to  the  Armonica ;  but  it  has  sevenl 

vid^  leaves.    Each  is  a  very  strong  smelling  advantages  which  no  unprejudiced  person,  wli 

and  bitter  plant ;  the  juice  of  which  proves  examines  both  instruments,  willoeny* 

violently  emetic  and  purgative,  and  promotes  "  In  the  first  place,  it  is  simpler, both  iai^ 

the  secretions.     It  is  still  used  in  Holland  in  gard  to  its  construction  and  the  moveoNit 

jaundice,  dropsies,  and  scurvies.  necessary  to  produce  the  sound,  as  neilhff 

£U  PATRIOT,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  turning  nor  stamping  is  required,  hot  meidy 

by  Theseus  to  the  nobility  of  Athens,  to  dis-  the  movement  of  the  finger, 

tinzuish  them  from  geomori,  the  husbandmen,  *'2.  It  produces  its  sound  speedier;  to  ^ 

ana  demiurgi,  the  artificers.  as  soon  as  it  is  touched  you  may  have  the  Iflpe 

EUPEPSY.  (from  iu,  well,  and  rcirTM,  to  as  full  as  the  instrument  is  capable  of  gwiiyH; 

concoct.)    In  medicine,  good  digestion  :  the  whereas,  in  the  Armonica,  tne  tones,  puttn^ 

reverse  of  dyspepsy.  larly  the  lower  ones,  must  be  made  to  iDCieMft 

*   EUPEPTIC,  (euprp/tira,  tmrfTTixft ;  from  ffv,  gradually. 

good,  and  wtirrw,  to  digest.)  Substances  are  so  "3.  It  has  more  distinctness  in  theqakkiM' 

called  that  are  easy  to  digest,  or  that  produce  sages,  because  the  tones  do  not  resound  10  Mi| 

(^ood  digestion.  as  in  the  Armonic%  where  the  towl  of  •* 
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lieard  when  you  wish  only  to        I.E.  Kalsamifera,  tliat  exudtft  at  the  sattxp 

ig  tone.  time  a  pleasant  and  salutary  balsam. 

son  is  purer  than  is  generallv        The  rest  that  are  chiefly  worth  noticing  are, 

rinonica,  where  it  is  difficult        2.  £.  canariensis ;  arording  the  gum  eu- 

lasses,  which  in  every  part  phorbium. 

'ith  mathematical  exactness^       3.  E.cyparissus.    Cypress  spuige,  employed 

difficult  to  be  tuned  as  the  inthedbpensatoriesunoerthenameofEsOLA 

MINOR,  which  see. 
ot  affect  the  nerves  of  the  per-        4.  £.  officinarum ;  the  common  spurge  of 

-son  scarcely  feels  a  weak  agi-  the  shops :  of  which  there  are  two  varieties, 

Ts ;  whereas,  in  the  Armoni*  the  one  difiieriog  from  the  other  in  having  the 

1  concords  of  the  lower  notes,  angles  of  the  stem  repand. 
ends  to  the  arms  and  even        6.  £.  palustris ;  employed  also  in  medicine 

le  body  of  the  performer.  under  the  name  of  Esula  major,  which  see. 
tense  of  this  instrument  will        6.  £.  paralias ;  used  in  the  pharmacopoeias 

1  that  of  the  Armonica.  under  the  officinal  name  of  Tithymalus  pa- 

one  of  the  tubes  breaks,  or  ralios,  which  see. 

deranged,  it  can  be  soon  re-        7*  E.  petiolaris :  long-stalked  spurge,  an 

Kry  little  expense;  whereas,  el^nt  plant  with  slem^r  woody  stem,  peti- 

le  glasses  of  the  Armonica  oles  in  tne  whorls,  solitary  flowers.     It  is  a 

;s  much  time  and  is  very  dif-  native  of  the  West  Indies ;  and,  like  the  other 

mother  capable  of  giving  the  tropical  euphorbias,  should  be  kept  in  the  dry 

former,  and  which  willcor-  stove.    See  Botany,  PI.  CX. 
ly  with  theseries  of  the  rest.*'        EUPHORBIUM.  (eupkorliumi  tromEu- 

phorbut,  the  physician  of  king  Juba,  in  honou  r 
•ry  of  the  invention  of  this  of  whom  it  was  named.)  An  inodorous  gum- 
lated  in  vol.  S  of  the  Philo-  resin  in  yellow  tears,  which  have  the  appear- 
ed it  appears,  that  Dr.Chladni  ancc  of  being  worm  -eaten :  said  to  be  obuined 
less  attempts  for  the  space  of  from  several  species  of  euphorbise,  but  princi- 

at  length  in  a  state  of  slum-  pally  from  the  euphorbia  canariensis,  and  eu* 

to  him  an  image  of  the  in-  phorbia  ofiicinarum;  aculeata  nuda  multan- 

ed  for,  very  soon  after  which  ^ularis,  aculeis  mminatis,  of  Linn^us ;  it  is 

romplished  his  intended  ob-  imported  from  Ethiopia,  Libya,  and  Mauri- 
tania.   It  contains  an  active  resin,  and  is  very 

AL.     a.    (from    euphony.)  seldom  employed  but  as  an  crrhine* 
)ly.  jP.UPHORION.    The  most  remarkable  of 

s.  (tvtttnta.)    An  agreeable  this  name  is  a  Greek  poet  of  Chalcis  in  Eu- 

ary  to  harshness.  bcea,  in  the  a^  of  Antiochus  the  Great.    I'i- 

A.     In  botany.    Spurse.    A  l>erius  took  him  for  his  model  for  correct  wri- 

and  order  dodecandria,  tri-  ting.     He  died  in  his  6()th  year,  B.  C.  iSO, 
le-leafed,  inflated,  nectaries        EUPHRASIA.    £ye-i>right.     In  botany, 

ng  on  the  calyx ;  capsule  on  a  ^enus  of  the  class  didynamia,  order  angio- 

•bed.    A  hundred  and  twenty  sperma.     Cal3rx  C}*lindncul,  four-cleft,  equal; 

if  warm  climates,  and  some  upper  lip  of  the  corol  cloven ;  lower-lip  three- 

ountry.     They  may  be  sub-  lobed,  with  the  lobes  cloven ;  anthers  awned 

>  with  unequal  spines  ;  capsule  ovate-oblong, 

•rickly.  two-celled  ;    seeds  striate.     Eleven  species ; 

inarmed ;    stem  not   forked  chiefly  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe  :  but 

'erous.  one,  e.  officinalis,  indigenous  to  our  own  pas- 

mbel  bifid,  or  none.  tures,    with   leaves  ovate,,  obtusely  toothed  ; 

ee-rayed.  lobes  of  the  lower  lip  of  the  corol  emarginate ; 

ir-rayed.  flowers  blue.     It  is  esteemed  by  the  vulgar  as 

:-raycd.  a  remedy  for  all  diseases  of  the  eyes,  andwas 

iny-raycd.  formerly  an  article  in  the  Materia  Medica  of 

uce    a  highly  pungont  and  many  dispenssatories.     It  is  an  ingredient  in 

,  dischar2,cd  upon  punctur-  the  EngUiili  herb-tobacco.     There  are  one  or 

nee  of  milk;  and  by  this  ap-  two  other  plants  which  have  been  mistaken 

*  the  i^pecics  may  be  distin-  by  some  naturalists  for  indigenous  s|>ecics  of 

cactus,  which  they  resemble  euphorbia :  but  e.  officinalis  is  the  only  plant 

tctcr.     The  acrimony  of  the  thai  Is  found  nitivc  in  our  own  country, 
pecics  is  so  great  as  to  prove         KUPH  KATES,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 

t  instantaneous  poison  :  and  rivers  in  the  world,  and  the  princi|)al  ofTur- 

re  in  the  common  habit  of  key  in  Asia.     It  has  its  rise  about  a  day's  J our- 

ontd  arrows  from  a  prepara-  ney  from  Erzerum  ;  and  another  source  about 

:  as  they  also  arc  of  |>oisoning  two  days  journey  from  the  same  place.    They 

icular  occasions,  by  infusing  both  he  to  the  eastward,  on  high  mountains 

e  species  in  the  waters  thgr  covered  with  snow  almost  the  year  round.  TVv^ 

is  one  species,  however,  plain  of  Erzerum  \«  \nc\osed  Y^cVw^caWic^  ^^^ 
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Streams,  which,  when  united,  are  called  the  someof  Mazarine's  friends  after  his  death,  and 
Euphrates,  or  the  Frat.  After  their  junction,  was  made  such  use  of  by  them,  that  theaatbor 
three  days  journey  from  Erzerum,  it  begins  to  was  glad  to  escape  from  France.  He  was  weH 
be  navigable  for  i)oats ;  but  the  channel  is  so  known  and  esteemed  in  Enzland,  and  thither 
rocky  that  the  navigation  is  not  safe.  At  first  he  repaired.  After  staying  here  some  dmebe 
it  runs  S.S.W.  tlieu  8.  till  ft  appninchcs  nearest  went  to  Holland,  with  a  view  of  settling  there, 
to  Aleppo ;  when  it  runs  S.  £.  till  it  reaches  but  at  the  express  invitation  of  Charles  II.  be 
Hakka..  It  afterwards  turns  more  to  the  S.  till  returned  to  England,  wfc^re  he  spent  the  re- 
it  comes  to  Meshed;  and  then  passes  S.  E.  maindcr  of  his  £ys  very  agreeably,  and  diedio 
again  by  Anna,  Hit,  Cubcssa,  and  Felugta  ;  1703.  His  remains  were  interred  in  West- 
and,  not  far  thence,  visits  the  spot  where  Kiby-  minster  abbey,  where  there  is  a  monument  to 
Ion  stood.  It  then  fetches  a  compass  like  a  his  memory.  St.  Evremontwasamanofiik- 
bow,  till  it  runsE.  and  unites  with  t(ic Tigris;  finite  wit,  and  considerable  ingenuity.  Hit 
and,  still  retaining  its  name,  it  runs  to  Bus-  works  were, printed  in  1728,  in  3  vws.  flhro. 
sarah,  and  thence  into  the  giil  f  of  Persia,  about  ( Watkins.) 

50  miles  below  it    It  first  divides  Armenia        EVREUX,  an  ancient  town  of  Fnoo^ 

from  Natolia ;  then  Syria  from  Diarbeck  \  after  capital  of  the  department  of  Eure,  with  afai- 

which  it  runs  through  Irac  Arabia  till  it  meets  shop's  see.     Here  are  manufactures  of  dodH 

the  Tigris.     It  is  also  the  north-eastern  boun-  and  velvets.    Lat.  49. 1 .  N.     Lon.  1. 14.  £. 
dary  ot  the  sreat  desert  of  Arabia.  EURI PIDES,  a  celebrated  tragic  poet  bon 

£UPOLj[S,  a  comic  |jO€t  of  Athens,  who  at  Salamis.     He  studied  eloquence  under  Pro* 

flourished  435  years  before  the  Christian  aera.  dicus,  ethics  under  Socrates,  and  philoMshf 

He  severely  lasned  the  vices  and  immoralities  under  Anaxagoras.      He  applied  himselt  10 

of  his  a^.    It  is  said  that  he  had  composed  17  dramatical  composition,  and  nis  writings  b^ 

dramatical  pieces  at  the  age  of  I7.     Some  sup-,  came  so  much  the  admiration  of  his  coontff 

pose  that  Aicibiades  putEupolis  to  death,  be-  men,  that  the  unfortunate  Greeks,  who  m 

cause  he  had  ridiculed  him  m  his  verses  ^  but  accompanied  Nicias  in  his  expedition  aannrt 

Suidas  maintains  that  he  perished  in  a  sea-fight  Syracuse,  were  freed  from  slavery,  only  by  R- 

between  the  Athenians  and  the  Lacedxmoni-  pcating  somei  verses  from  the  pieces  of  Eon- 

ans  in  the  Hellespont.     {Hor,)  ^     ^  pides.     Euripides  and  Sophocles  viewed  tidk 

EURE,  a  department  of  France,  which  in-  other*8  talenu  with  a  most  illiberal  jea]ooi^» 

eludes  part  of  the  late  province  of  Normandy,  which  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  comic  mm 

and  is  so  named  from  a  river  which  rises  m  of  Aristophanes  to  ridicule  them  bodi  00  Ae 

P^rche,  in  the  forest  of  Logny,  and  falls  into  stacc  with  success  and  humour.    The  ridiciik 

the  Seine,  above  Pont-d'Arche.    Evreux  is  andenvyto  which  he  was  continually expoiedf 

the  capital.  obliged  him  at  last  to  remove  from  AthcnSi 

EuRB  and  I^oire,  a  department  of  France,  He  retired  to  the  court  of  Archelaus,  kingrf 
so  called  from  the  rivers  of  that  name.  It  con-  Macedonia,  where  he  received  the  most  coo- 
tains  the  late  province  of  Bcauce,  and  its  capi-  spicuous  marksof  royal  munificence.  Hiseni 
tal  is  Chartres.  was  most  deplorable.     It  is  said  that  the  do^ 

E  VREMONT,  ST.  (Charles  de  St.  Denis,  of  Archelaus  met  him  in  hissolitarj'  walks,  an 


going  through  the  necessary  course  of  studies,  are  extant.     He  is  peculiarly  hapnv  in  expiefr 

he  abandoned  that  profession,  and  adopted  the  ing  the  passions  of  love,  especially  the  oort 

military  life.     In  l640  he  was  at  the  sie^e  of  lender  and  animated.    To  the  pathos  hel* 

Arras,  and  not  long  after  the  Duke  of  Engiuen  added  sublimity,  and  the  most  common  ««• 

made  him  lieutenant  of  his  guards  on  purpose  pres^ions  have  received  a  perfect  polish  fi<» 

to  have  him  near  his  person.    This  post,  how-  nis  pen.     The  best  editions  of  the  remainiflj 

ever,  he  lost  in  1 648,  on  account  of  some  satiri-  tragedies  arc  those  of  Comnielin,  in  1597i 

cal  expression  which  he  had  made  use  of;   for  Stevens,  in  lf)04  ;  Barnes,  in  1694;  andM* 

though  thcduke  could  p;ive,  hedid  not  like  to  srave,  in  1778.   Euripides  has  been  well  traitf' 

take  a  joke.    When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  laled  into  F.nglish  by  Woodhousc  and  PmW- 

received  the  commission  of  a  niajor-general,  EURI  PUS,    now    the    Nbgropokt,  * 

with  a  pension  of 3000  livrcs  a  year.     In  1667  canal  or  strait  which  divides  the  island ofE"* 

he  fou^taduel  with  the  marquis  de  Force,  on  bcea  from  the  continent  of  Greece.    In  ^ 

which  account  he  was  ol)li^e(f  to  keep  himself  place  it  is  so  narrow  that  a  galley  can  seal* 

concealed  till  his  friends  could  obtain  a  par-  .pass  through  it      The  agiuittons  of  iheB** 

don.     In  1659  he  served  in  Flanders,  and  soon  ripus  were  much  spoken  of  by  the  anoVi* 

afterwards  attended  cardinal  Mazarine  when  Some  say  that  the  canal  has  a  'flux  and  lefl^ 

he  went  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  prime  six  times  in  24  hours  .  others  that  it  ebb**'" 

minister  of  Spain.  While  this  negociation  was  flows  seven  times  a  day ;  but  Livydocs  not** 

going  on,  he  wrote  a  confidential  letter  to  the  low  this  flux  and  reflux  to  be  so'regular.  h 

marqub  of  Crequi,  in  which  he  char";ed  the  this  place,  as  the  story  conunonly  p)es,  An* 

cardmal  with  having  sacrificed  the  welfare  of  stotle  drowned  himseff  out  of  chagnn,  fc^o* 

France  to  his  own  private  interests.    This  let-  being  able  to  account  for  so  unusual  a  nioti''' 

ter  somehow  or  otiier  got  into  the  hands  of  Euripus  has  since  become  agoicnli^ 
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ere  the  water  is  in  great  mo-  be  from  about  the  26th  to  the  72d  degree  of 

The  ancient  circuses  had  north  latitude.    It  is  much  more  populous, 

h  were  no  other  than  pits  or  and  better  cultivated,  than  either  Asia  or  Africa, 

de  of  the  course,  into  which  It  is  fuller  of  fillies,  towns,  and  cities,  and 

ous  falling  with  their  horses  the  buildings  are  stronger,  more  elegant  and 

;vran  races.  commodious,  generally  speaking,  than  in  the 

t)N.  (of  Eupof,  east-wind,  and  two  former.    The  inhabitants  are  all  whites, 

a  species  of  wind,  of  which  and,  for  the  most  part,  much  better  made  than 

It  only  in  Acts  xvii.  14,  and  the  Africans,  or  even  the  Asiatics.    With  re- 

iture  of  which  critics  have  gard  toartsand  sciences,  there  is  no  manner  of 

1.  Bochart,Grotius,Bent]e]r»  comparison;  nor  yet  in  trade,  navigation,  and 

lite  another  reading,  support-  war.    The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Europe 

irian  MS.  and  the  Vul^te,  is  calculated  at  150  millions ;  but  it  is  cer- 

Euro'tu/uiio ;  but  Mr.  Bry-  tainly  capable  of  supporting  a  much  gr<»ter 

iimon  reading,  and  considers  niimoer.    Hiete  form  different  slates,  which 

1.  e.  ^'jpof  xXvtdw,  as  an  east-  are  sometimes  united  and  sometimes  divided, 

deep  sea  or  vast  inundation,  as  different  political  interests  may  weigh ;  each 

opposition  to  Dr.  Bentle]^*3  state  speaks  a  different  langua^,  many  of  which 

Lipposes  that  the  mariners  in  are  derived  from  the  same  original  source,  or 

;c  of  which  is  recited  in  this  are  a  mixture  of  others  formed  and  sanctioned 

nans,  that  they  were  Greeks  by  time.    Europe  may  be  divided  into  sixteen 

:1  ihut  the  ship  was  an  Alex-  parts,  four  to  tlie  north,  viz.  the  British  is- 

loyed  in  the  traflic  of  carry-  kinds,  Denmark  with  Norway,  Sweden,  and 

and  therefore,  that  the  ma-  Russia ;  eight  in  the  centre,  viz.  France,  Ne- 

:  ill  their  own  language  for  thcrlands,  Swisserland,  Germany,  Bohemia, 

>honic  or  stormy  wind  here  Hungary,  Pobnd,  and  Prussia ;  and  four  to 

the  south,  viz.  Pbrtugal,  Spain,  Italy,  and  £u- 
fabulous  history,  a  daughter  ropean  Turkey.  Its  length  from  east  to  west 
r  Phcenicia,  so  beautiful  that  is  reckoned  above  1 100  ^gues,  and  breadth 
lamoured  of  her,  who,  the  from  north  to  south  about  90f).  Although 
icr,  assumed  the  shape  of  a  Europe  is  the  smallest  quarter  of  the  world  m 
1  with  the  herds  of  Agenor,  point  of  extent,  yet  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
/1th  her  female  attendants,  principal  in  every  thing  relating  to  man  in  so- 
iwers  in  the  meadows.  £u-  ciety ;  mildness  of  a'tr,  fertility  of  soil ;  whence 
animal,  and  at  lust  had  the  are  produced  all  the  necessaries,  and  most  of 
on  his  hack.  The  god  took  the  luxuries  of  lifr ;  for  the  be.iuty,  strength, 
situation,  and  with  precipi-  courage,  and  wisdom  of  its  inhabitants ;  the 
ivvards  the  shore,  andfcrossed  excellence  of  its  government,  laws,  and  rcli- 
)pa  oil  his  back,  and  arrived  gion.  Tne  principal  islands  of  Europe  are 
ere  he  asisumcrl  his  original  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  the  Orcades,  tlie  He- 
red  his  love.  The  nymph  brides,  Iceland ;  the  isles  of  Ferro  in  the  At- 
h  she  had  before  made  vows  lantic  ;  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Candia,  the  ' 
ac)',  and  she  became  mother  Greek  Isles,  Majorca,  MifK>rca,  and  others  in 
n,and  Khadainanthus.  After  the  Mediterranean ;  and  in  the  Baltic  are  Zea- 
amour  with  Jupiter,  she  mar-  land,  Funcn,  Rugen,  Bomholm,  Gottland, 
g  of  Crete.  Minos  succeed-  Oesel,  &c.  The  most  considerable  rivers  are 
<»f  A"-terius.  Some  suppose  the  Po  and  the  Tiber  in  Italy ;  the  Rhine,  the 
ahout  I  :j52  years  before  the  Danube,  the  Elbe,  and  tlie  Oder,  in  Germany; 
{(hid.  Sec.  &c.)  the  Loire,  the  Seine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Ga- 
lled by  iht*  people  of  Asia  ronne,  in  France ;  the  Tamis  and  the  Duero  in 
>f  the  tour  c;run<l  divisions  of  Spain ;  the  Vistula  in  Poland ;  the  Dnieper, 
may  state  in '<rncral,  that  to-  the  Volga,  and  the  Don,  in  Russia;  the 
Dounded  by  Asia,  without  as-  Thames  and  the  Severn  in  England  ;  theTay 
ituiary  lines  more  nearly  than  in  Scotland;  the  Shannon  in  Ireland;  the 
idcr  the  article  Asia:  else-  Scheldt  and  Meuscin  the  Netherlands,  &c. — 
arc  more  accurately  defined.  The  chief  mountains  arc  the  Alps,  Apcii'. 
Asoph  to  the  Mediterranean  nines,  and  Pyrenees.  The  prevailing  religion 
n,  through  the  Kuxine  or  is  the  Christian,  divided  into  the  Greek,  llo- 
jphonis,  the  sea  of  Marmora,  mish,  and  Protestant  churches.  There  are  also 
md  the  Archipelago ;  on  the  Jews  in  even*  country,  and  Mahometanism  is 
?d  by  the  Mediterranean  ;  on  the  estihlishcd  religion  of  the  Turks.  Europe 
Atlantic  ;  and  on  the  north  by  is  entirely  within  tne  temperate  zone,  excejJt 
'abodi  H.icca,  or  the  Rock  of  a  small  jwrt  of  Norway  and  Russia  ;  so  that 
fwst  of  Portug:il,  beinj  the  the  inhabitants  of  this  quarter  of  the  world 
oini  of  land,  8.  40  \V.  of  are  so  situated,  as  to  be  free  from  both  the  ex* 
I  prolubly  the  most  easterly  cessive  heat  and  insupportable  cold  of  other 
!  57^  or  58®  of  E.  longitude,  parts  of  the  contineou 
outh  to  north  is  suppoied  to       £URYAL£»uim^Yio\Qin«^M3Aol^^nft.^^^* 
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gons,  daughter  of  Phorcys,  and  sister  of  Me-  cartilaginous  and  partly  memVraiious,  gradu- 

dusa  :  she  was  subject  neither  to  old  age  nor*  ally  becoming  larger^  and  at  lensth  cndslx- 

death.  hind  the  soft  palate.    Through  tnis  tube  the 

EUIIYANDRA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  air  passes  to  the  tymjpanum. 

trigyuia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  Eustachian  vavve.     Sec  Valtdla  io- 

class  of  plants.     The  calyx  is  a  pentapnyllous  stachii.                   y 

perianth,  with  small,  roundish,  and  concave  £(JSTACHIUS(Bartho1omew},pbjnciiD 

leaves;  the  corol  consists  of  three  roundish  and  anatomist  at  Rome,  flouiishea  aboatthc 

hollow  petals,  longer  than  the  calyx.     The  year  1550. 

stamens  are  very  many  capillary  filaments  much  EUSFATHIANS,  the  same  with  the  ca- 

dilated  at  the  apex  ;  the  pericarp  three  egg-  tholics  of  Antioch  in  the  fourth  oentmy;  » 

shaped  follicles,  containing  several  seeds  called  from  their  refusing  to  aduiowledge aoj 

EUKYDIC'E,  in  fabulous  history,  the  wife  other  bishop  beside  St.  Eustathlus,  who  wai 

of  Orpheus,  who,  flying  from  ArisUrus  that  deposed  by  the  Arians. 

endciivoiired  to  ravish  her,  was  slain  by  a  ser-  EUSTATIA  (St.),  one  of  the  least  of  the 

pent.     Her  husband  went  down  to  the  shades.  Leeward  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  wtich 

and  by  the  power  of  his  music  persuaded  Pluto  properly  is  nothing  but  a  mountain  in  the  fail 

and  Proserpine  to  give  him  leave  to  carryback  of  a  sugar-loaf,  whose  top  is  hollow.    Itii 

Jiis  wife  ;  which  they  granted,   provided  he  strong  by  situation,  and  has  a  oood  fort   It 

did  not  look  on  her  till  he  came  to  the  light ;  lies  to  the  N.W.  of  St.  Christopher's^  aodbsi 

but  he  breaking  the  condition,  was  forced  to  longs  to  the  Dutch,  from  whom  it  wastdnn 
iifi(l 


leave  her  behifid  him.  by  Admiral  Rodney  in  I78I :  but  was  .w. 

EURYTHMY,  in  architecture,  painting,  after  taken  by  the  French,  and  restored  to  the 

and  sculpture,  is  a  certain  majesty,  ele^nce,  Dutch  by  the  peace  of  1783.    LaL  I7.  S9N. 

and  easiness,  appearing  in  the  composition  of  Lon.  63.  5  W- 

divers  members  or  parts  of  a  body,  painting,  EUSTE'PHIA,  in  botany,  a  gennsof  the 

or  sculpture,  and  resulting  from  the  fine  pro-  class  hexatidria,  order  monogynia.    CoroliB- 

portion  of  it.  perior,  tubular,  cylindrical,  bifid  )  nectaiyn 

EUSEBi  US  (Pamphilus),  an  ecclesiastical  cavities  in  the  tube  of  the  corol ;  filaineiitstn> 

historian,  born  in  Palestine  about  267*     He  cuspidate,  distinct.    One  species  only:  am* 

received  deacon's  orders  from  Agapius,  bishop  tive  of  South   America,  with  linear  oblfll 

of  Cxsarea,  where  he  had  been  educated.     In  leaves ;  and  four  scarlet  nodding  flowcn* 

the  time  of  Dioclesian*s  persecution,  he  greatly  EUSTYLE.  (formed  of  n,  ^ne,  wdl,  aaj 

assisted  the  suffering  Christians  by  his.  pious  orvxof,  column.)  I  n  architecture,  a  kind  of  cdi> 

exhortations,  particularly  his  friend  Pamphi-  fice,  where  the  columns  are  placed  at  a  mot 

lus,  whose  name  out  of  veneration  he  assumed,  convenient  distance  from  one  another,  Acia- 

However  he  iias  been  charged  with  having  tcrcolumniations  being  all  just  two  diamelen 

temporized  in  his  own  conduct  at  that  time,  and  a  (quarter  of  the  column,  except  those  is 

but  apparently  on  no  just  grounds.     When  the  middle  of  the  fronts,  before  and  beblad, 

peace  was  restored  to  the  church,  Eusebius  which  are  three  diameters  distant, 

was  chosen  bishop  of  Ca?sarea,  alxiut  313.  EURY  A,  in  botany.a^nusof  theclando* 

Shortly  after  this  he  was  engaged  in  the  dis-  decandria,  order  monogynia.     Calyx  dookk] 

pute  kindled  by  Arins,  with  whom  he  sided  at  the  outer  two- leaved,  inner  five-leaved  j  penk 

first,  but  rather  from  a  dislike  of  persecution,  five  ;  capsule  five-celled,  many-seeded.    0« 

than  from  an  approbation  of  that  hercsiarch*s  species  only  :  anativeof  Japan,  with  ashrobfcy 

notions.     He  assisted  at  the  council  of  Nice,  stem, ever-green,  alternate  leaves,  andaxilbij 

and  also  at  that  of  Antioch,  where  he  wasap-  flowers. 

pointed  bishop  of  that  see,  which  he  declined  EUTERPE,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughlerof 

accepting.     The  emperor  Constantine  had  a  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.    She  presidea  oitf 

very  particular  esteem  for  him,  and  showed  music,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  inventioi 

him  several  tokens  of  favour.     He  died  about  of  the  flute.     She  is  represented  as  ctomsd 

338.     He  wrote  an  Ecclesiastical  Hisior)',  the  with  flowers,  and  holding  a  flute  in  hcrhanfr 

Life  of  Constantine,  and  other  works.     The  EUTHANASIA.      {tjBnagta.)    Ail  otf 

best  edition  of  his  Praeparatio  et  Dcmonstratio  death. 

Evangelica,  is  that  of  Vigerus,  folio,  2  vols.  E  UTHYM  I. \,  among  the  Greeks,  ngnifiei 

4628;  and  of  his  Kcrlcsiastical  Histor)',  that  such  a  disposition,  or  state  of  mind,  as  cooM 

of  Cambridge,  folio,  172O.  not  be  ruffled. 

EU'SERA,  in  zoology,  a  tribe  of  the  by-  EUTROPIUS,  a  Latin  historian  intbe» 

menopterous  genus  of  insects  apis,  thus  deno-  of  Julian,  under  whom  he  carried  arms  in  tbe 

minated  in  the  Vabrician  system  of  entomo-  fatal  expedition  against  the  Persians.    Hiioo- 

logy.     See  Api.s.  gin  as  well  as  his  dignity  are  unknown.    Ifc 

liUSTACHIAN  TUBE,  {iuba  Eustachia-  wrote  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  Rome,  ftom 

na.)     The  tube  so  called  was  discovered  by  the  the  age  of  Romulus  to  the  reign  of  the  en*- 

?;reat  Eustachius.     1 1  beains,  one  in  each  car,  peror  Valens,  to  whom  the  work  was  dedicalBi 

rom  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  tympanum.  Of  all  his  works,  the  Roman  history  akme  ii 

and  runs  forwards  and  inwards  in  a  bony  ca-  extant.     It  is  composefl  with  coDciseoess sDii 

nal,  which  terminates  witli  the  petrous  portion  precision,  but  without  elegance, 

of  the  temporal  bone.    It  then  goes  on,  partly  EUTV  CHIANS>  an  aocieot  sect,  irlikk 
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nty  of  natures  in  Christ;  thiMi  below  Dulvenon,  runs  taTirerttfn,  Exeter, 

m  Eutychety  the  archiman-  and  Topsham^  whence  it  forms  an  estuary, 

*  a  monatleiy  at  Constantino-  which  terminates  in  the  English  channel  at 

D  propagate  nis  opinion  A.  D.  Ezmoath. 

t,  however,  seem  quite  steady  Ex  omcio,  among  lawyers,  signifies  the 

1  his  sentiments :  for  he  ap-  power  a  person  has,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to 

f  two  natures,  even  before  the  do  certain  acts  withoutoeine  applied  to.  Thus 

ras  apparently  a  consequence  a  justice  of  peace  may  ex  qfflao,  at  his  discre- 

e  pnnciples  of  the  Platonic  tion,  take  surety  of  the  peace,  without  com- 

:h  supposes  a  pre-existence  of  plaint  made  by  any  person  whatsoe^xr.  There 

f,  he  oelieved  that  the  soiJ  of  was  formerly  an  oatn  ex  officio,  whereby  a  sup- 
been  united  to  the  divinity  posed  offender  was  compelled  in  theecclesias- 
ation ;  but  then  he  allowed  no  tical  court  to  confess,  accuse,  or  clear  himself 
ures  in  Jesus  Christ  since  his  of  a  crime;  but  this  law  is  repealed. 

Ex  F03T  PACTO,  lu  law.  Something  done 

was  also  the  name  of  another  after  another :  thus  an  estate  granted  may  be 

half  Eunomian ;  which  arose  good  by  matter  ex  paijacio,  that  was  not  so  at 

e  in  the  fourth  century.     It  first,  as  in  case  of  election, 

atter  of  mighty  controversy  To  EX ACEfRBATE^ v. a,  {exacerlo,LAt) 

nians  at  Constantinople,  whe-  To  embitter;  to  exasperate. 

1  of  God  knew  the  lastdayand  EX  ACERB  A'TION.  i.  (from  exaeerhate.) 

d^jparticularly  with  regard  to  1.  Increase  of  malignity ;  augmented  force  or 

!  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,chap.  severity.    S.  Height  of  a  disease;  paroxysm 

rather  that  in  St.  Mark,  xiii.  {Bacon). 

curessed  that  the  Son  did  not  EX  ACERV ATION.  i.  {ex  and  acervus. 

Father  only ;  Eutychius  made  Lat.)    Tlie  act  of  heaping  up. 

lintain,  even  in  writing,  that  EX AXTT.  a.  {exactus,  Lat.)   I .  Nice ;  not 

;now  it;  which  sentiment dis-  de^iatin^  from  rule  (PopO*    8.  Methodical ; 

ers  of  the  Eunomian  party,  he  not  negligently  perfonned.    3*  Careful ;  not 

hem,  and  made  a  journey  to  negligent   {Speciaior).    4.  Honest ;    strict ; 

icquiesced  fully  in  Eutychius*s  punctual  {Ktcius), 

uitted  him  to  his  communion.  To  Exa'ct.  v.  n.  {exifo,  exactus,  Lat.)  I. 

.  J.  {evuisio,  Lat.)  The  act  of  To  require  authoriutively  {Taylor).    9,  To 

rown),  demana  of  ri^t  {Smalndge),    3.  To  sun>« 

[ON.  1.  {evulgOf  Latin.)  The  mon ;  to  enjoin  {Denkam), 

publication.  To  Exa'ct.  v.  n.  To  practise  extortion 

'  Black  Sea,  forms  part  of  {Ptaim$), 

etwixt  Europe  and  Asia.    It  EXA'CTER.  i.  (from  eroc/.)  l-^s^^^on- 

led  the  Axenus,  from  Ashke-  er;  one  who  claims  more  than  his  due  (Ba- 

Gomer,  who  is  said  to  lutve  con).    S.  He  that  demands  by  authority  (Ba- 

The  original  being  forgot  in  rojs).    3.  One  who  it  severe  in  hit  injunctions 

he  Greeks  expbined  it  by  in->  or  his  demands  {Tiliotean), 

ch  the  word  Axenus  literally  EXACTION,  i.  (from  exact,)  1.  The  act 

therefore,  when  they  came  to  of  making  an  autlunitative  demand,  or  lev]4og 

ibiuints  of  these  coasu  as  more  by  force  {Skalupeare) .    8.  Extortion  $  ui^ust 

liuble,  they  changed  the  name  demand  (Daviet).    3.  A  tribute  severely  le- 

hich  it  still  retains.  vied  {Adduon), 

Did  customs,  toll  paid  Sm*  water  EXA'CTLx.  ad,  (from  exe^,)  Accurate- 
ly 1  nioelyjthoroQghly  (Attmhairy). 

»pe»  Saxon.)  The  she  sheep.  EXA'CTNESS.  #.  (from  exact.)  1.  Accu- 
racy ;  nicety ;  strict  conformity  to  rule  or  sym- 

(mn  in  Surrey,  with  a  market  metry  (fFoodwardJ.    t.  Regnlarity  of  con- 

.t  is  seated  on  a  rivulet  which  duct;  strictness  of  mannen^  care  not  to  de>- 

to  the  Thames  at  Kingston*  .  viaie  (RHprMj, 

Lon  0.^15  VV.  EXACUM,  in  botany,  ajgenus  of  the  class 

rom  eon,  perhaps  anciently  eii,  tetiandria*  order  monogynia.    Calyx   Ibur- 

1  in  which  water  is  broiught  leaved,  or  four-deft;  com  foor-  or  nve-cieft» 

hands  {Pope).  with  an  inflated  lobe:  ctpaole  two-grooved« 

from  ewer.)  An  office  in  the  two-celled,   many-seeded,  opening  *(  ^^ 

,  where  they  take  care  of  the  atiqma  capitate.    Bi{^teen  mcies ;   chiefly 

ig*s  table,  hy  the  cloth,  and  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  or  South  America. 

I  silver  ewers  after  dinner.  One  indigenoos  to  the  manhes  of  our  own 

preposition,  often  prefixed  to  country,  e.  (iliforme,  with  sessile  leaves ;  and 

} ;  sometimes  meamng  oui,  at  flowers  on  long  italka. 

out,  and  sometimes  only  en-  To  EXA'GGERATC.  v.  e.  {exaggero, 

lins.  Lat.  1 .)  To  heap  upon ;  to  accunlulate  (UmU}. 

bich  rises  in  the  forest  of  Ex-  S.'To  hrjghtfn  byrgpfeaentatkm  ICieanndot^, 

lihiie^aiidkmpgthalcoqRiy  £XAGMGHSBaTIDI{«.>.(&ntM§[^«reIe.^ 
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1.  Tlie  art  of  htapiiip;  a  heap  (llah-).     il.  ToexemiJiry ;   to^*waninMn 

,  Uvperbulicnl  amplifiralloii  (Su,,/1).  S.  To  set  an  example  (ShUipf 

To  KXA'GITATE.  «.  «■  U-figilo,  Uiin.)  EXA'NGUIOUS.  o.fo*^ 

I.  I'o  shake;  In  pul  in  molioii  {Artiilhiwt).  ing  no  blood;   formed  with  uum 

S.  To  renroach ;  lo  pursue  ivitii  invi-ctivts :  aaneuinepus  (Brown). 

not  in  uJ:  {^Haahr,).  EXA-NIMATE.  a.  ,'rt<i«~«: 

EXAGITATION.    s.  (from   exti^UaU.)  LHdew;    dead.       «.    Spjritfcwi 

The  Bcl  of  shakiiiBOr  agilaling.  (Thnmson). 

roEXA'LT.H.fl.(f4«««-,  French.)  I.  To  EXANIMATION.  ».  (fiBBi 

raise  on  high  (Maltheip).     2.  To  elevate  (o  -Deprivarion  of  life. 

weallli  or  dignity  I^Eztkitt).    3.  To  elevate  to  EXA'NIMOUS.  a.  {einimt, ! 

joy  or  coo5(Ience  [Clarftiden).    *.  To  iiraise;  lew ;  dcarl ;  killed, 

toexiol;  lo  magnify  (PWbw).     5.  To  rai«  EXANTHEMA.     (eM«fc«, 

up  in  opposition  (Atnei).    (J.  To  intend  ;  to  from  ifoSiia,  to  Bprioe  fmAt,  U  ( 

enforce  ( Prior).     7.  To  heighten)  lo  rcAne  eniptionof  the  skio.     CoIknnHte 

by  fire  ^Arbullinel.)     H.  To  cleviite  in  diction  inaisc  an  oider  in  the  cla»  pjrnii 

or  sentiment  (ftnifomnioB).  dudts  contain ii*    iliseuMs,  bt^im 

EXALTATION...  (from  traM.)    I.  The  fever,  and  fwHowed  bv  an  cniffb 

act  of  rabins  on  liigli-    S.  Elevation  to  power  skin. 

or  dignity  (ffooiw).    3.  Elevated  slate  j  state  EXANTHE'MATOUS.a.[fr» 

of  grealoess  or  clignily  (Tillation).    4.  (In  malt.)  Pustulous;  effloresccot:  cq 

pharmacy.)    BaisinR  a  medicine  lo  a  higher  Ta EXANTLATE.  r. a. {no& 

degree  of  vinuc  (,<kuincg).     a.  Dignity  of  a  I.  To  draw  out.     2.  To  nhmli 

planet  in  which  its  powers  are  increased  in  as-  away  (Boglel. 

iroloey  (Dryrfcn).  EXi\NTLATION 

Exaltation      of      tub      cross.      See  The  act  of  drawing  but; 

Cboss.  EXARATE.  in  botany,  K«d( 

EXA'MEN.  s.  (Lat.)  Esaraination  j  dis-  lintel,  as  by  a  pen. 

quisition;  inn uirf  (Brown).  EXARATlON.  j.  [tranr,  Ijb 

EXA'iVII^f  ATL.  t.(rxaaiiaaltti,  Lat.)  The  manual  r.tt  of  writing- 
person  examined  (Bacon).  EXAltCH,   in   antiquilr,  ■>  1 

EXAMINATION,  j.  [examinalio,  Latin.)  given,  by  the  emperors  of  ite  fj^ 

Theact  of  eKumltiing  by  questions,  orexperi-  officers  sent  into  Italy,  inqualilj'' 

'  nient;  accurate  disquisition  {/.ocj(«}.  rather  prefects,  to  defend  that  p 

EXAMINATOR.  j.(Lat.)  Aneaminer;  which  was  y«t  under  theii  obiio 

an  inouiier  {Brown).  cularly  the  ciiy  of  Raventii  ^JM 

ToEXA'MlNE  u.  u.  (*,ra«JMo,  Liillll.)   1.  bards,  who  hjd  made  thcniKlM 

To  iry  a  person  accused  or  suspected  by  inter-  the  j^catest  ])art  of  the  rest. 

rogatories  (WiirrA  Culcclihm.)     '2.  To  inur-  F.xahch   of  a   uiocese.  vm. 

nr-iw^  a  wiinc-x  {AcU).     3.  T..  in-  ilic  ivinli  ili.-  sjmc  wiili  |)rini:itf.     Eviicli 

or  f.ilselior«l  of.iny  piiiposilion.     ^.  To  u>  liy  a  kin.l  of  <U-iHity,  or  h^aU  a  W.^ 

KXAit'lirui.vnoN.i.  - 

7-./'l';XASl>KI{;\TE.i'.«.  ■! 
1.  Tn],r.>M.k,-;  lm-nn.2e:  m  r 
.:.,  .     -J    Ti.  hi.-it:bienadiHtr,[:> 

\.\.\>n':[.\-i'ib's.  '.  r..i:i 

I'n.u!   :.<        ''7v!'l-:XAi;'CTOUATI-:,  r.  •: 
U.l..|..,-      ^,M.)     l.T.Mll-M,|..^c,n,wr^-t 

t>(./«.Vr  .         I';NA((  TOltAlUI.  i:i  ihv 

Uion  (/;(.-  tnry  discipline,  j  partial  <li.cluri.-« 

ii  j;-.'iur.il  pljce  aflLT  the  soldiers  h.id  *n 

iim  i,]hy-  \v:\r-- ;  at  ibis  pirioJ  llu-y  liM  i!l 

I'  1>  illus-  7«mfV,,  nr  full  diich.ir-,-,'  wV  p! 
Ii.k!  l.^'cn  in  the  armv  t«cni\  «. 
w«v\,-i  I.        EXAUCTORA-riON.J-'  ,1 
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'^0   1.  Dismission  from  senice.  2.  Dcpri-  Kxcentric  anomaly.    See  Anomaly. 

Uon ;  degrudatiori  (Auiiffe).  Excentric  place  op  a  planet,  in  ita 

EXCALCEATION,  among  the  Hebrews,  orbit,  is  the  heliocentric  place,   or  that  in 

W  whereby  a  widow,  whom  her  husband's  which  it  appears  as  seen  from  the  sun.           / 

other  refused  to  marry,  might  summon  him  Excentric  place  in  the  ecliptic,  IV^ 

a  court  of  justice,  and,  on  his  refusal,  might  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  to  which  the  planet  is 

ill  oB*  one  of  his  shoes  and  spit  in  his  face :  referred  as  viewed  trom  the  sun  ;  and  which 

th  being  reckoned  very  ignominious.  coincides  with  the  heliocentric  longitude. 

EXCANDESCENCE.   Excande'scen-  EXCENTIUCITY.     See  Eccentric  i- 

-  *.  (ercandesco,  I^l.)     I.  Heat;   the  state  ty. 

;  rowing  hot.     2.  Anger;  the  stale  of  grow-  Excentricity,  in  the  old  astronomy,  is 

:  an<rr>.  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  a  pLanet 

ilXCANT  ATION.  s,  (ercanio,  Lat.)  Dis-  and  that  of  the  earth. 

rhiantment  by  a  counter  charm.  Excentricity,  in  the  new  astronomy,  is 

r«  EXCA'RNATE.  v.  «.  [ex  and  carnis,  the  distance  between  the  sun  and  the  centre 

.-)  To  clear  from  flesh  [Grew).  of  a  planet's  orbit:  called  also  the  simple  or 

ilXCARNlFICATlON.  *.  (rxcarnifico,  single  excentricity. 

-  )  The  act  of  taking  away  the  flesh. 

"V>  K'XC' AVATE  o.  a.  iexcavo,  Lat.)  To  Excentricities  of  the  Planets  at  the  commence^ 

€Dw  ;  to  cut  into  hollows  {Blackmore),  ment  of  1801  ;  the  semi-axis  major  qf  each 

IZXC'AVATION.  s.  (from  exeavate,)     1.  larhit  being  eipressed  by  unity, 

^  actof  cutting  into  hollows.    2.  The  hoi-  Mercury     ....     020551494 

formed ;  the  cavity  (Aro//o?<).  Venus         ....     0006852^8 

o  KXCK'El).  V.  a.  (exceda,  Litin.)     1.  The  Earth       .     .     .     0-01683519 

Ko  beyond;  to  outgo  (ffoof/tt'art/;.     2.  To  Mars 00cj3 13400 

H;  to  surpass  lAT/ngS'.  Jupiter 0  04817840 

0  Iixce'ed.  c.n.  1.  Togo  too  far;  to  pass  Saturn 0*056l6830 

bK>unds  of  fitm-ss  {Taylor).  2.  Togo  be-  Uranus,  or Herschel .     0*04667030 

1  any  limits  fDcu/eronomy).     3.  To  bear  ^ 
|a;reater  proportion  (Dry den), 
•XCE'EOIN'G.  part,   a,  (from   exceed.) 
=^t  in  quantity,  extent,  or  duration  (/ifa- 
h  . 

'-xce'edino.  ad.   In  a  very  great  degree  ; 
^nently  ilialeigh), 

£XCE'EI)INGLY,flrf.  To  a  great  degree ; 
^tlv  ;  verv  much  [Neu'/ott). 
T'o  li:XCK'L.  V,  a.  (excello,  Lat.)  To  outgo 
Rood  qualities ;  to  surpass  (Prior). 

a^  ExcE'L.  V.  n    To  have  grwd  qualitiM  in  r^^  excentricity  of  the  moon's  orbit  is 

S^rp?Til  v.-v  "S.          ^^'"P'"^-    ,  00548553 ;  the  semi-axis  major  being  unity. 

■fc.'XChLLhNCh.  E  xcbllency.  *.  {ex-  '                           j           n       i 

\Unct.  French  ;  txccilentia,  Utin.)    I.  The  £^,«„H«/,«  of  the  Orhih  qf  the  Ttkicpic 

Ite  ol  abouiKling  in  any  gotxl  quality.     2.  Planets 
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ity;   high  rank   in  existence  (jDry<^). 
estate  of  excelling  in  any  thing  (iocitf).         Ceres  (discovered  1801)    .     .     00783486 


That  in  which  one  excels  {AdfSson).     5.  Pallas  (     .     .     .    1802)    .     .     0-245384 

irity ;  goodness  (5//tt^pcflrf).     6.  A  title  of  Juno    (     .     .     .    1803)    .     .     0*254944 

)nour.  Usually  applied  to  ambassadours  and  Vesta   (     .     .     .    1807)    •     •     0*093220 

vernours  {Shakspeare).  {Laplace   Mecaniqne    Celeste,   and    Supple^ 

EOCCELLENT.  a.  (PTceZ/rw,  Latin.)     1.  ment,) 

rgrcatvirtue,worth,ordignity(7ay /or).  2.  ^                 .  .        -       ,         .    .         ,,   , 

Minent  in  any  good  quality  {Job) ,  The  excentricity  of  a  p  anet  being  added  to 

E'XCELLE'KrLY.  ad,  1 .  Well ;  in  a  high  the  mean  distance,  gives  the  greatest  distance ; 

e  (Brown),    2.  To  an  eminent  degree  or,  taken  from  the  mean  distance,  leaves  the 

fi^n),  least  distance  of  the  planet  from  the  sun. 

_CCE*NTR1C,  or  Excentric  circle.  To  EXCE'PT.  v,  a.  (exd/wo,  Latin.)     To 

the  ancient  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  was  the  leave  out,  and  s[jecify  as  left  out  of  a  general 

bit  of  the  planet  itself,  which  it  was  sup-  precept,  or  |io8ition  (Cortnthtans). 

•cd  to  describe  about  the  earth,  and  which  .    To  Exce'pt.  t;.  w.  To  object ;  to  make  ob- 

IS  conceived  excentric  thereto ,  called  also  jcctions  (LocAr). 

B  deferent.  Exce'pt.  preposit.  (from  the  verb.)  1.  Ex- 

ExcEKTRic,  or  Excentric  circle,   in  clusively  of ;  without  inclusion  of  (3f?/^^^^^ 

e  new  astronomy,  is  the  circle  described  2.  Unless;  if  it  be  not  so  that  (yt//o/*o«). 

^m  the  centre  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  with  EXCE'PTING.  preposit.   Without  inclu- 

If  ihe  greatest  axis  as  a  radius  5  or  it  is  the  won  of;  without  excepuon  of  (Druden). 

iclc  that  circuiiwcribes  the  elliptic  orbit  of  ^EXCFPTION.  s.  (exceptto,  Latin.)     1. 

e  planet.  Exclusion  from  the  things  comprehended  in  a 
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precept,  or  position  '(SotUhy.    2,  Thiug  ex-  Tlie  balance  of  the  money  of  different  natioiH 

cepted,  or  specified  in  exception.    3.  Ocpec-  {Hayward).    5.  The  thins  given  in  return  for 

tion;  cavil  {Bent ley),    4.   Peevish  dislike;  something  received  {Locke).    6.  The  thii^ 

offence  taken  {Bacon).  received  in  return  for  someUiing  given  {Dtj/- 

£XC£'PTIONABLE.a.(from«j:c<p/toit.)  dm).    See  the  article  immediately  following. 

Liable  to  objection  {Addison).  Exchange  (Permutation).  In  commerce, 

EXCE'PTIOUS.  a.  (from  except.)  Peevish ;  an  agreement,  whereby  one  thing  is  trucked  or 

frovrard ;  full  of  objections  (South).  given  for  another.  The  first  commerce  carried 

EXCE'PTI VE.  a.  (from except. )  Including  on  among  men,  wa^  by  exchange ;  people  fur- 

an  exception(^^/«).  nished  each  other  mutually  with  what  things 

EXCE'PTLESS.cr .  (from  e;Fci;p/.)Omitting  they  wanted ;  but  such  exchanges  were  clogged 

or  neslecting  all  exceptions  {Shakspeare).  with  two  considerable  difficulties.    I .  On  ac- 

EaCETTOR.  s.  (from  except.)  Objector  count  of  the  unequal  values  of  commodities; 

{Burton).  and,  2.  Because  every  body  had  not  just  what 

To  EXCE'RN.  V.  a.  {excerno,  Latin.^  To  might  accommodate  the  person  with  whom  he 

straii)  out ;  to  separate  or  emit  by  stramers  would  exchange.    To  remove  these  inconve- 

{Bacon).  niencies,  money  was  invented  for  a  conimon 

EXCE'RPTION.  5.  {excerptio,  Lat.)  The  medium ;  and  mstead  of  exchanging,  buyiog 

act  of  gleaning  or  selecting.    2.  The  thing  and  selling  were  introduced.  Yet  there  are  oa- 

gleaned  or  selected.  tions  among  whom  the  primitive  way  of  ex- 

EXCE'SS.  s.  {excessus,  Latin.)  1.  More  change  still  obtains;  and  even  among  the  most 

than  enough  ;  superfluity  {Hooker).    2.  Exu-  civilised  people,  there  are  frequent  occasions, 

berance;  state  orexceedm^(N(PU7/(m).  3*  In-  in  which  they  have  recourse  to  this  method, 

temperance ;  unreasonable  indulgence  in  meat  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  trade  of  several  cities 

and  drink  ( Duppa).    4.  Violence  of  passion,  of  the  North,  and  Baltie  sea,  where  the  French 

5.  Transgression  of  due  limits  (Denham).  exchange  their  wines  and  brandies  for  woods. 

Excess  (Spherical),  in  trigonometry,  the  metals,  nemp,  and  furs. 

excess  of  the  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  any  The  commerce  of  bills  of  exchanoeis,  itsdf, 

spherical  triangle,  above  two  right  angles.  Let  a  mere  trading  by  exchange ;  a  truck  of  money 

A,B,C,  be  the  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle,  for  money.  Exchange,  therefore,  properly de- 

a,6,e,  the  sides  opposite  to  the  angles  A,B,C,  notes  the  business  or  trade  of  money,  as  carried 

respectively,  w  »  two  ridht  angles,  r  »  the  ra-  on  between  one  place  and  another,  i^  means  of 

dius  of  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  and  R"  the  bills  of  exchange,  i.  e.  by  giving  money  in  one 

number  of  seconds  compriseid  in  radius ;  then  city,  and  receiving  a  bill  to  entitle  the  ^ver  to 

the  spherical  excess  may  be  ascertained  by  the  receive  the  value  m  another  city.    See  Bill 

following  ele«mt  theorem,  first  given  by  Simon  of  excranob. 

Llmillier  of  Geneva  :*  In  professor  Beckmann*s  History  of  Inven- 

;^  tions  the  reader  will  find  an  ordinance  of  the 

Tun.  \  (A-^  B  +  C  —  ;r)  *  year  1 394,  concerning  the  acceptance  of  bilb  of . 

J_ '  /  Tt  n  'iiiiJ^  tan.  ^'*'^'*"  *  tan.  exchange,  and  also  copies  of  two  bills  of  the 

f  ^  ^  *  *        4            *        4            '  year  1404,  which  sufficiently  prove  diat  the 

ajfc  —  h          5-LlZlf  \'  method  of  transacting  business  by  bills  of  ex* 

J           "'         4      /  change  was  fully  establbhed  in  Europe  to  early 

M.  Puissant  gives  the  following  theorems  as  the  fourteentn  century :  and  that  the  present 

for  I  the  excess :  form  and  terms  were  even  then  used.   The  or- 

^R^x                         yR^v  dinance,  which  was  issued  by  the  city  of  Bar* 

* "°  *  Vp)  ***  *"*•  ^^  "^  i  \^)  ^'  **"•  '^^'  celona,  decreed  that  bills  of  exchange  should 

.R''  ^  be  accepted  within  twenty-four  hours  af^  they 

•  *  i  (  Ja  )  **>  ''^*'*  *  =  the  base,  and  h  =  were  j>re8ented,  and  that  the  acceptance  shoald 

be  written  on  the  back  of  the  biU. 
the  height  of  the  triangle.    It  will  hence  be  There  is  also  another  species,  called  diy  ex- 
easy  to  form  a  table,  frooi  which  the  spherical  chanze,  cambium  siccum,  or  usurer  s  exchange, 
excess  of  any  triangle  measured  may  be  learnt  which  consists  in  giving moncj  atone  place,  to 
from  its  base  and  height.  be  repaid  it  after  a  certain  tiaie  in  toe  same 

EXCE'SSI  VE.  a.  ( excessif,  French. )  1 .  Be-  place,  with  a  certain  sum  over,  which  is  nsoallj 

yond  the  common  proportion  of  quantity  at  more  than  common  interest.    The  ceremom' 

h\i\k{Bacon).    2.  Vehement  beyond  measure  of  a  real  exchange  is  observed  in  this  fictitious 

in  kindness  or  dislike  {Hayward).  kind,  which  is  only  a  method  of  borrowing 

EXCE'SSI VELY.  ad.  Exceedingly;  emi-  money.    The  borrower  draws  a  bill  of  ex- 

nently;  in  a  great  decree  {Addison).  change  on  any  imaginary  person,  perhaps  at 

To  EXCHA'NGE.  v.  a.  {exchanger,  Fr.*)  Amsterdam,  at  the  price  Uie  exchange  then 

1.  To  give  or  quit  one  thing  for  the  sake  of  goes  at,  and  delivers  it  to  the  lender.  AfWr 
gaining  another  {Locke) .  2.  To  give  and  take  the  time  fixed,  comes  a  protest  from  Amaterdbm 
reci  procal  ly  {Rotce) .  for  non-payment,  with  the  re-exdiaxige  of  the 

Exchange,  s.  (from  the  verb.^  l.  The  act  money  from  thence  to  London;  aliwhich,with 

of  giving  and  receiving  reciprocally  (W^//«-).  costs,   besides    a   deduction   perhapa  at  the 

2.  Traffic  by  permutation  (South).  3.  The  making  of  the  bargain,  the  Docrower  must 
form  or  act  of  transferrmg  (Shakspeare).    4.  pay. 
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EicBAUCE  is  also  used  f(irthc[]ro6l  which 
a  itancliant,  negociant,  or  braker  makes  or  a 
Miin  of  ■none)'  received,  and  for  which  a  bill 
of  exchange  is  drawn,  payable  in  some  other 
place,  Bnd  by  tome  other  person,  fat  the  in- 
tfFCct  of  his  money,  mid  the  reward  of  his  ne- 
KOliaiitiii.  This  profit  is  exccedinjjly  variotu; 
ncing  Miiietiiaes  '2,  sometimes  3,  4,  or  even 
Id  and  15  per  cent,  accordJH);  a>  llie  alloy  of 
the  species  diHerf,  or  ai  money  is  more  or  Icse 
plentiful,  or  bills  of  exchaoze  more  or  less 
scarce,  in  the  pbces.  Thb  kind  is  ordinarily 
calleil  real  exchange,  and  soraetiincs  mercan- 
tile or  mixed  exchange. 

ExcHANOE  is  sometimes  used  for  the  agio, 
or  difference  between  the  current  money  or 
cash,  and  the  exchange,  or  bank  monc^. 
Soinettmes  again,  it  is  used  to  denote  the  dif- 
ference between  the  par  of  exchange  (or  the 
ialrinsic  value  of  the  money  of  one  country  in 
coin  of  another},  and  the  course  of  exchange 
(or  the  value  azceed  upon  by  merchants,  or 
their  factor*).  In  this  sense  the  OLcbunge  is 
CDdtinually  flueluaiinR. 

KxcHAJfGE,  in  arithmetic,  is  the  reduction 
of  difletent  coins,  or  any  denor 
money,  whether  there  be  real  coii 
to  them,  or  no,  from  one  tu  another :  or  the 
method  of  finding  how  many  of  one  species, 
or  denomination,  are  equal  in  value  to  a  ffvta 
Dumber  of  another;  in  order  to  which  it  is  nc- 
ccBSBiy  to  know  the  value  of  the  coins  and  mo* 
niei  of  account  of  difleient  countries,  and  their 
proportion  to  each  other  according  to  the  sct- 
tlaJrateof  exchange.  The  several  operations  in 
this  case  are  only  different  a|iplications  of  the 
t«lc  of  three.  See  Uullnn's  and  Keilk'i  Arilh. 

ExcHAHGt  (Arbitration  of  J.     See  Arbi- 
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This  court  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  its  model  being  taken 
from  a  like  court  established  in  Noiinandj 
long  before  that  time,  Ancienily  its  aolh<>- 
liWwas  M  great,  that  it  was  held  in  the  king>. 
palace,  and  the  acts  thereof  were  not  to  be  ex- 
courts;  but,  at  pro 
four  cuuru  at  Westi..  .. 

The  exchequer,  for  the  dispatch  of  busiiv 
is  ^ncially  divided  into  two  parts ;  one  of 
which  is  chiefly  conversant  in  the  judicial 
heating  and  deciding  of  all  causes  relating  to 
the  king's  coffers,  formerly  termed  the  exche- 
quer of  accounts:  the  other  is  called  tlie  re- 
ceipt of  the  exchequer,  as  being  principally 
employed  in  tcceivinK  and  paying  of  money. 

The  Judicial  part  of  the  exchequer  is  a  court 
both  of  law  and  equity.  The  court  of  law  ii 
held  in  the  oilice  of  pleas,  according  to  the 
course  of  common  law,  before  the  barons :  in 
this  court,  the  plaintiff  ought  to  be  a  debtor  or 
the  king;  and  the  leading  pro- 
"     '  orquomitius. 


ExcHAMOE  slj^niiin  also  a  place  in  most 
considerable  trading  cities,  wherein  the  mer> 
chants,  agents,  bankers,  brokers,  and  other 
persons  concerned  in  commerce,  meet  on  cer- 
tain days,  and  at  certain  limes  thereof,  to  con- 
fer andtteat  together  ofmatiers  relating  to  ex- 
changes, remittances,  payment.',  assurances, 
frewnis,  and  other  mercantile  negociations, 
both  by  sea  and  land. 

In  Flanders,  Holland,  and  several  cities  of 
France,  these  places  are  called  burses;  ai  Pa- 
lii  and  Lyons,  places  dc  change;  and  in  the 
H*ni«  towns,  collies  of  merchants.  Tile 
most  considerable  exchanges  in  Europe  are, 
thai  of  Amsterdam,  that  of  London  caHed  the 
Royal  Exchange,  and  (hat  of  Manchester. 

EXCHANGER.!,  (from  e«Aange.)  One 
who  practises  exchange  (.tecke). 

EXCHE'AT.  ..  Sec  EacKSAT  iSpenttr). 

EXCHE-ATOR.  J.  S»e  Eschbator. 
(Car.l 

EXCHEQUER,  in  the  British  jurisptu. 
dencc,  an  ancient  court  of  record,  in  which  all 
causes  concernina  the  rerenues  and  rights  of 
the  crown  are  ncard  and  deiemiined,  and 
where  the  crown  tevcntics  arc  received.  It 
took  its  name  from  the  chequered  clolli  which 
d  the  table  of  the  courL 
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which  last  goes  into  Wales, 
out  of  courts  of  law  ought  to 
pi  as  utlagalum. 

The  court  ofeouity  is  held  in  the  excltequet 
chamber  before  tlic  treasurer,  chancellor,  an' 
barons ;  but,  generally,  before  the  baror 
only;  the  lord  chief  baron  being  the  chii_ 
judge  to  hear  and  determine  all  causes.     Th6>J 

Eroccedings  iu  this  part  of  the  exchequei  (re 
y  English  bill  and  answer,  according  lo  th 
practice  of  the  court  of  chancery;  with  thl 
difference,  that  the  plaintiff  here  must  set  forth 
that  he  is  a  debtor  to  the  king,  whether  hebr 
so  or  not.  Iiisin  thi&court  of  equiiy  that  the 
clergy  exhibit  bills  for  the  recmeiy  of  their 
tythes,  &e. 

But,  besides  the  hnsincss  relating  to  debuin, 
farmers,  receivers,  accountants,  &c.  all  penal 
punishments,  intiuiion,  and  forfeitures  upon 
popular  actions,  are  matters  likewise  cogniiit- 
ble  by  this  court;  where  there  also  sits  j 
puisne-baron  who  administers  the  oaths  to 
high  iherifEi,  baili&,  auditors,  receivers,  coU 
lectors,  comptrollers,  surveyors,  and  scarchen: 
of  all  the  customs.  Sec.  The  exchequer  is 
Scotland  has  the  tame  privileges  and  jurisdic- 
tion as  that  of  England  i  and  all  matters  com- 
petent to  the  one  are  competent  to  the  othei 

Baront  and  Cliaaceller  ^ihe  ExcHBQU&Jt. 
See  Barons  and  Chahcelloii. 

ExcilEQtiiiK- BILLS  are  a  sjiccies  of  puper 
first  established  in  I696,  to  supply  the  wont  of 
citcu  la  ting  cash,  during  the  re-coinage  at  thai 
period.  They  were  then  taken  at  the  exche- 
quer for  all  payments  of  the  revenue,  and, 
when  re-issu^,  (hey  w^re  allowed 7/,  ISj.  pci 
cent,  tntctwt.  They  Kave  since  been  issued 
yearly ;  and  the  bauK  of  England,  ever  since 
the  year  1706,  have  been  the  contractors  for 
their  circulation,  at  a  cert^n  premium.  The 
commiuioDcrs  of  the  ireasmy  arc  empowered, 
by  various  tiatuics,  to  borrow  money,  within  a 
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EXCHEQUER. 

specific  sum,  limited  by  those  statutes,  by  issu-  bear  interest,  till  the  advance  on  which  the 

ing  exchequer  bills  on  the  credit  of  certain  du-  bank  first  received  them  is  paid  off. 
ties ;  which  bills,  by  12  Anne,  cap.  1 1 .  and  12        In  October,  IJQO,  the  5  percent,  exchequer 

Geo.  I.  cap.  11.  bear  an  interest  of  2d.  a  day  bills,  issued  on  the  vote  ot  credit,  being  at  a 

per  cent,  payable  to  the  bearers.    These  bills  considerable  discount,  it  was  thought  proper  to 

are  numbered  arithmetically,  and  registered  ac-  fund  them ;  and  the  terms  agreed  upon  were 

cordingly,  so  that  the  principal  sums  may  be  as  follows : — The  holders  to  be  entided  for 

paid  on  in  course,  and  the  interest  shall  be  every  100/.  to  either  of  the  following  capitals: 
payable  every  three  months.    The  said  exche-  £.    s.      d. 

quer  bills  shall  be  current  to  all  receivers  and  176  IQ    Qi  in  the  3  per  cents, 

collectors  of  the  customs,  excise,  or  any  re-  137  18    7  J  in  the  4  per  cents, 

venue,  and   at    the  receipt    of   the  exche-  ng    g  10 J  in  the  5  per  cents. 

^^Ti-'            1            LMi  .    1                   <,.  t    .  The  amount  of  the  bills  thus  funded  was 

If  any  exchequer  bills  be  lost,  upon  affidavit  1  433,370/.  and  the  capital  stock  created  in 

biffore  a  baron  of  the  exchequer,  and  certificate  ^^ic  different  funds,  2,374,333/.  14j.  Sd. 

fVom  him,  and  security  given  to  pay  the  same  j^  November,  1 801 ,  it  was  again  found  nc- 

if  found,  duplicates  are  to  be  made  out ;  and  pessary  to  fund  a  considerable  part  of  the  out- 

when  bills  are  defa^,  new  ones  shall  be  deli-  gtandine  exchequer  bills,  which  was  effected 

vered.  Forcing  of  these  bills,  or  of  the  indorse-  ^^  ^^^  following  conditions :  for  each  100/. 

ments  on  them,  is  felony.  principal  to  receive  the  under-mentioncd  pro-    ■ 

The  sum  of  2,760.000/.  IS  usually  raised  by  ^rtions  of  stock  : 

exchequer  bills  on  credit  of  the  malt  tax,  and  '^                                             Estimated  value. 

tax  on  personal  estates,  although  it  is  well  ^                                             £,  s.  d. 

known  thatthesetaxesneverproduced  so  much,  ^5  Three  per  cent,  consols  ...  17    1  lOf 

the  deficiency  bemga^ways  made  good  out  of  g^  ^hree  per  cent,  reduced  . .  16  16  lOi 

the  next  supplies.    The  sum  to  be  issued  out  -^  p.^„,  ^,  ^^„.  ^^„o^i.          ao   7  fi 

of  the  produce  of  the  consolidated  fund  is  like-  ^?  ^^^  TJ^"!;?.          ""till  0 

wise  uiually  raised  by  these  bills,  charged  upon  ^^  ^f  ^^  A  Pf '  ^!°i!::;L;  "      t  il  1 

the  growing  moduc^  of  the  surplus  ofthe  laid  ^''  ^^'  ^"6  *°"»**y ' ' '      ^ '^  \ 

funa^  also  other  sums  for  ordinary  and  extra-  ^  lOsTT^ 

•..u  -«    ^  *  f     *u      •      I  *•        r  *u  2,400,000/.  in  exchequer  bills  in  the  possession 

with  government  for  the  circulation  of  these      '^  ^  ',^^     ^h^  ^         ^f  ^^^  bilM^drf 

bills  at  a  certain  premium.    The  '"terest  they  ^  ^       ^        8.910.450/. 

carry  has  been  at  various  rates  from  7/.  12..  to  ^      ■     ,       '«  considerable  sum  out- 

3  per  cent.  J   those  at  present  in  circulation  ^       .    ^chequer  bills,  the  interest  paid 

bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  threepence  Mfpcn-  ^hereon  formsi  a  Constant  addition  to  the  an- 

ny  a  day  per  cent,  which  is  computed  up  to  ,  ^        ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  j^^      ,he  amount 

the  day  of  sale,  from  the  respecive  dates  of  the  .  j  ^    j^       ^„  exchequer  bUls  in  the  years 

bills.    They  are  generally  for  100/.  each,  but  ^^       1 804,  and  1805,  respectively,  ^4  a. 

many  of  those  issued  on  the  vote  of  credit  are  rn        .                         >       r^         j' 

for  1000/.  and  they  have  sometimes  been  made  ^  ^ws.                          ^          *      d, 

out  for  much  larger  sums :  they  are  numbered  -g^g                801*787  10    51 

arithmetically,  and  roistered  accordingly,  for  ,„_ /zaA  o  Jr.  to  ^^ 

the  purpose  'of  paying  them  off  in  angular  8«t ,  Tsi?6    I    ?* 

course.    They  are  paid  at  the  exchequer  bill        ^,     *®°*  : 1.478.310    3    SJ 

office,  and  the  time  of  payment  is  noufied  by  ^'j^P'^";'""'  "'  f 's^"/"  "»  ^hich  exche- 

advertisement  tiuer  bills  sell,  de()ends  on  the  proportion  which 

The  daily  ti^nsactions  between  the  bank  and  «ne  interest  payable  on  dieiu  beare  to  the  in- 

the  exchequer  arc  chiefly  carried  on  by  bills  of  t"<st  produced  by  the  public  funds  according 

1000/.  each,  which  are  deposited  by  the  bank  to  their  current  pricra. 

in  the  exchequer  to  the  amount  of  the  sums  txchequer  bills.  Uiough  the  same  in  war 

received  by  tlfem  on  government  account :  the  nature  and  solidity,  differ  in  their  origin  (torn 

banknotes  and  cash  thus  received  by  the  bank  navy  bilk  m  this,  that  they  are  issued  in  anu- 

bein-  retained  by  them,  as  the  detail  part  of  the  •^'Pi'"'?  ''f  «^*=nV^'  *'"'  circulated  by  the  bank 

mon?y-concern3  of  government  is  all  transacted  of  England  to  raise  money.  During  the  recess 

at  the  bank.    Th?  instalments  on  loans  are  of  {^rliamcnt   there  is  a  sum  left  to  tbecn.-dit 

paid  into  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer  by  these  "^  '^e  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  to  «ne  m 

«chequer  bills  ohooo/.  each,  which  are  re-  '=^  of  exigency.    The  bank  m^es  advances 

ceived  again  by  the  bank  as  cash,  either  for  the  fo  the  amount  voted,  for  which  the  excheqoa 

amount  of  dividends  due,  or  in  re-paymenU  '^"'^s  *""«•    ^^"^  '*/  ?^'*"',8?*°*f''ir 

of  advances;  and  as,  while  deposit^  in  the  {ween  government  and  the  bank  for  the  tnw- 

exchequer,  they  «re  considerer  merely  as  a  •''^  ^P^  ^Pt""*  u-f  ^  ^^k*^*  issue  aiid  ar- 

pledge^r  ^Jty.  they  of  course  coatiue  to  '^;ZX;::^';;%J^'''''"*  ^'^' 
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hlack  look  of  ike  Exchequer,  a  book  con-  (who  seems  to  have  been  th  -  father  of  the  esc* 

tainin^  a  (U*scri|)tion  of  the  court  of  Engbnd  ciae),  in  his  letter  to  sir  John  Hotham,  signi- 

in  1 176,  and  its  officers,  with  their  ranks,  pri-  fying,  that  they  had  proceeded  in  the  excise  to 

vileges,  wages,  &c.  also  the  re\eniies  of  the  many  particulars,  and  intended  to  go  on  for- 

crown,  both  in  money  and  cattle.  ther  j  out  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  the 

EXC'ISIl,  from  the  Belgic  accusse,  trihu-  people  to  it  by  little  and  little.  And  after- 
turn,  tribute,  an  inland  duty  or  imposition,  wards,  when  the  nation  had  been  accustomed 
}xiid  sometimes  upon  the  consumption  of  a  to  it  for  a  series  of  vears,  the  succeeding  cham- 
commodity,  or  frequently  ujxm  the  wholesale,  pions  of  liberty  boldly  and  openly  declared  the 
which  is  the  laststace  before  the  consumption,  impost  of  excise  to  be  the  most  easy  and  pro- 
Xhis  is  doubtless,  unpartially  speaking,  the  ductive  levy  that  could  belaid  ujxm  the  peo- 
most  economical  way  of  taxing  the  subject  j  pie;  and  acconlingly  continued  it  during  the 
the  charges  of  levying,  collecting,  and  mana^-  whole  usurpation.  Upon  king  Charles's  re- 
ing  the  excise  duties,  oeing  considerablv  less  m  turn,  it  having  then  been  long  established  and 
prO|x>rtion  than  in  other  branches  of  tne  reve-  its  produce  well  known>  some  pan  of  it  was 
iiue.  It  also  renders  the  commodity  cheaper  given  to  the  crown,  in  12  Car.  11.  by  way  of 
^o  the  consumer,  than  charging  it  with  cus-  purchase  for  the  feudal  tenures  and  other  op- 
toms  to  the  same  amount  would  do ;  for  the  pressive  parts  of  the  hereditary  revenue.  But, 
reason  just  now  given,  because  generally  paid  from  its  first  original  to  the  present  time,  its 
in  a  much  later  stage  of  it.  But  at  the  same  very  name  has  been  odious  to  the  people.  It 
time,  the  rigour  and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  has,  ne\'ertheless>  been  imposed  on  abundance 
excise  laws  seem  hardly  comptible  with  the  of  other  commodities  in  the  reigns  of  king 
temper  of  a  free  nation.  For  the  frauds  that  William  III.  and  every  succeeding  prince,  to 
inignt  be  committed  in  this  branch  of  the  reve-  support  the  enormous  expenses  occasioned  by 
nue,  unless  a  strict  watch  is  kept,  make  it  ne-  our  wars  on  the  continent.  Thus  braiidiee 
cessary,  where\'er  it  is  established,  to  ^ive  the  and  other  spirits  are  now  excised  at  the  distiU 
ofiicers  ajpower  of  entering  and  searching  the  lery ;  printed  cottons  and  linens,  at  the  print- 
houses  of  such  as  deal  in  excisable  commo-  er  s ;  starch  and  hair-powder,  at  the  maker's ; 
dities,  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  and,  in  many  gold  and  silver  wire,  at  the  wiredrawer*s ;  all 
cases,  of  the  nisht  likewise.  And  the  proceed-  plate  whatsoever,  first  in  the  hands  of  the 
ings,  in  case  of  transgressions,  are  so  summa-  vender,  who  pa3rs  yearly  for  a  licence  to  sell  it, 
ry  and  sudden,  that  a  man  may  be  convicted  and  afierwanls  in  the  nands  of  the  occupier^ 
in  two  days  time  in  the  penalty  of  manv  thou-  who  also  pays  an  annual  duW  for  having  it  in 
sand  pounds,  by  two  commissioners  or  justices  his  custody :  and  coaches  and  other  wheel  car- 
of  the  peace ;  to  the  exclusion  of  the  trial  by  riages,  for  which  the  occupaer  is  excised  ; 
Jttry,  and  disregard  of  the  common  law.  For  though  not  with  the  same  circumstances  of 
these  reasons,  though  lord  Clarendon  telb  us,  arbitrary  strictness  with  regard  to  plate  and 
thatU)  his  knowledge  the  earl  of  Bedford  (who  coaches  as  in  the  other  instances.  To  these 
ivas  made  lord  treasurer  by  king  Charles  I.  to  we  may  add  coffee  and  tea,  chocolate  and  cocoa 
oblige  his  parliament)  intended  to  have  set  up  psete,  for  which  the  duty  is  paid  by  the  re- 
the  excise  in  England,  yet  it  never  made  a  part  tailer  -,  all  artificial  wines,  commonly  called 
of  thatunfortunate  prince's  revenue;  being  first  sweets;  paper  and  pasteboard,  first  when 
introduced,  on  the  model  of  the  Dutch  proto-  made,  ana  again  if  stained  or  printed ;  malt, 
type,  by  the  parliament  itself  afler  its  rupture  as  before  mentioned ;  vine^rs;  and  the  manu- 
witli  the  crown.  Yet  such  was  the  opinion  of  facturc  of  glass ;  for  all  which  the  duty  is  paid 
its  general  unpopularity,  that  when  in  l642  by  the  manufacturer;  hops,  for  which  the  per- 
aspersions  were  cast  by  malignant  persons  upon  son  that  gathers  them  is  answerable ;  candles 
the  house  of  commons,  that  they  intended  to  and  soap,  which  are  paid  for  at  the  maker*8 ; 
introduce  excises,  the  house  for  its  vindication  malt  liquors  brewed  for  sale,  which  are  ex- 
therein  did  declare,  that  these  rumodrs  were  cised  at  the  brewery ;  cider  and  perry  at  the 
false  and  scandalous,  and  that  their  authors  vender's ;  leather  and  skins,  at  tne  tanner*s ; 
should  be  apprehend^  and  brought  to  condign  and,  lately,  tobacco,  at  the  manufacturer's :  a 
punishment.  Its  original  establishment  was  list,  which  no  friend  to  his  country  would  wish 
m  l()4d,  and  its  progress  was  gradual;  being  to  see  farther  increased. 
at  first  laid  upon  those  (lersons  and  commodi-  The  excise  was  formerly  farmed  out ;  but  is 
ties  where  it  was  supposed  the  hardship  would  now  managed  for  the  king  by  commissioners 
be  least  perceivable,  viz.  the  makers  and  vend-  in  both  kingdoms,  who  receive  the  whole  pro- 
ers  of  beer,  ale,  cider,  and  perry ;  and  the  roy-  duct  of  the  excise,  and  pay  it  into  the  exche- 
alists  of  Oxford  soon  followed  the  example  of  quer.  These  commissioners  are  nine  in  num- 
their  brethren  at  Westminster,  by  imposing  a  bcr  in  England,  and  five  in  Scotland.  The 
similar  duty:  both  sides  protesting,  that  it  former  have  a  salary  of  1000/.  a  year,  the  btter 
should  be  continued  no  longer  than  to  the  end  600/.  They  are  obliged  by  oath  to  take  no  fee 
of  the  war,  and  then  be  utterly  abolished.  But  or  reward  but  from  the  king  himself;  and 
the  parliament  at  Westminster  soon  after  im-  from  them  there  lies  an  appeal  to  five  other 
posed  it  on  flesh,  wine,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  commissioners  called  commissioners  of  ap- 
such  a  multitude  of  other  commodities,  that  it  peals, 
might  be  fairly  denominated  general:  in  pur- 
suance of  the  plan  laid  down  ny  Mr.  Pymme 
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Pentioni  to  [he  duke  of  Gnfiaa 


AnctKHu a49,S9i  i 

Be«»ml»Ie a,97i.3*>  i 

Brictu  and  lila 306,661    1 


Cocoa- 

Viitr  mi  peny 

Glut 

Hide*  iiui  ikiiia  . . . 
Hop. 

M^t .. .'.'.'. 

MeilicgUa,ofmnd 
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B.tai.»  of  cub  TcnuiDing  the 
ill.  of  Jauuar)',  leOT,  cmtj- 
cd    to  lU    oat    year's    m^ 

" 

Jl 

PnnKdgoDdB  . 

Sdi 

Sup 

&|HriM,  Briiiih 
D'lHo,  Foreign  . 
Stitch 


SgB^73  I 


1,980,;  il 


1 1 1  The  lolal  grcKS  produce  or  ti\e  excic  Ma 

*i  in  Scollaad,  in  thr  above  year,  wis  t,IH,J^ 

*  Oi.  (){(;.;  of  which  the  sum  of  I,445,00W.» 

*'  pid  into  lh«  exchequer  during  ihc  jar.  Tit 

J,  lotal  groM  produce  of  the  exciw  duiio  in  [n- 

,1  land,  ronhejameyear,  was  1 ,44 J,KnJ. Ikti 

i]        Excise  laws.     For   moie  eanlj  tmii 

OJ     ihi^rcvennenf  theev-cise,  ihehinKHomofEx- 

^     land  and  \YalM  is  divided  into  aboai  G%  ri- 

«{     lections,   some  of  which    are   cailtd  bj  A« 

'"I     names  nf  particular   counties,  oihen  bj  ik 

'i     names  of  great  towns;   where  one  coiawi 

I  J*     divided  into  several  coUeciioru,  or  where  i  ai- 

lection  comptehetids  the  conii^;uacB  pini* 

several  counties,  every  such  coUection  i>  ^obi- 

,      vided  into seieral  districts,  within  whieb  Am 

^'     is  asupervisori  and  each  district  is i^iiDsob- 

1,1     dividrilinlnoutridcsandfootwalksivid'ioo'^ 

yj     of  which  there  b  a  gauger  or  siirieyineoStB. 

-I  The  commissioners  or  sub-comoisiita'K 

loj     in  their  respective  circuits  and  divitiom,  dut 

coDstitule,  under  their  hands  and  «e^  ■ 

many  gaugen  as  ihey  shall  find  needful. 

01         Antarjef  duties. — By  several  acwcfpufc- 

g      ment,  all  ailicles  iii  the  possession  of  ;*rwa> 

9j     subject  to  the  excise  laws,  together  witb  iB  it 

—  materials  and  utentits  of  whatsoever  AtVTf 
'\      lion,  are  made  liable  for  the  arrears  of  dii::a. 

—  whether  these  be  single  or  double  diiiio .  t^ 
if  a  tra<lcr,  beinj^  in  arrears  for  ilie  ^injlc  i*- 
tics,  becomes  a  bankrupt,  and  is  coiiva.t^ 
after  ibe  assijrnment  of  his  effects,  the  duubl: 
duties  are  a  lien  upon  the  exciseabic  ctimiiR- 
ditie<,  utensils,  and  materials  in  the  biadi  "' 
his  assignees,  and  the  coniiiiis^ioncri  or  luip- 

--•     -  r  — n , strates  may  atilbnriie  the  peualiv  to  belciei 

icks  of  duly  on  goods  exported,  allowances  upon  all  sucli  ronimodities,  aud  all  the  mar- 

ild  bounties  on  several  commodities,  annual  rials,   prepr.ition-,   utensils,   and  veswli  fat 

licL-nce  makinH;  liien'if,  iji   the  custody  of  the  Uoi- 

LTiiions  nipt,  or  any  person  or  persons  in  tniit  fof  hia 


Tohaceo  ind  louff  . . 

ViniKU  »rd  veguiee 38,03*  1 

Wine 1,149,313     i 

Wire   »3,3BB 

WAH  TAXES. 

Wine a  10,395    : 

Malt !i.7i3.'7»  1 

dpiriu,  Bfiilih  and  liiKlBa  ....  l,«;i),936    < 

Simla *,*sA  ) 

Tei   1,«I3,6G«   1^ 

Tohtcco  and  muff Ia9,3l3  ] 

ANNUAL  DUTIES. 

OMmaltduly   676,G10   i: 

Addiiionil  luili  duly   1,113,191 

Tobtrco  ud  •nulf 438,140    < 

Toul £.  ia,4U,7«6     I 


The  balance  of  ca'h  at  the  commencement 
of  llic  year  being  27,790/.  3j.  ajrf.  abided  to  the 
above  sum,  makes  the  total  to  be  accounted 
forL'3,442,aafi/.()J.  ill/.  This  amount  i,  sub- 
ject to  various  deductions,  consiating  priiici-     ^ ,  _,.^ 

jmUv  of  the  expenses  of  management,  draw-     strates  may  aiilbi 


,  o  the  officers  of  the 

office  and  of  the  old  salt  dutii   ,  ,  .^        „,  ^., 

uraiiled  by  patent  out  oC  the  excise  while  it  g  Uoue.  411. 
formed  part  of  llie  hereditary  revenue  of  the         Bonds,   for  the  exportation   of  csciie:* 

iTfjwii.    The  amount  of  ihesL-pajnitiits  in  the  commodities  are  to  be  taken  by  officers  if  n- 

year  ending  the  5  th  of  January,  IBO?,  was  as  cise,  and  they  are  to  be  given  gencrjllt  i:;™ 

follows  :  all  exciseable  articles,  at  the  pljte  «hert  «■ 

£.         I.    rf,  ported. 

Cliiigpi  ofMintiiemcW S60,34t     O     t\  foi-gfry  of  any  slamjis,  lii^iTices.  ctriirii-=[^, 

Taxes  ifpaid  lo  ofBceri 3o,Sia  li     Ij  pertnila,  Uf  any  olhet  .    ,  .      .  .■  b/ 


69,3, 


ry.^In.il    I 


business  carried  on  in  that  paiiicuiji  [l-it  i 
which  such  liceUce  was  granted  U.i  iiii' 
the  business  is  carried  on  by  [■irtrr:-,  i' 
licence  will  lie  sufficient  to  covir  the  tr.i\. 
Offica-!  o/txche.—Th^  oiHccrs  of  ei.c ;: .  i 


to  be  appointed,  and  mav  l>c  dUmiai^d, 
placed,  or  altered,  by  inc  coramissior 
undsr  thur  handt  dnd  seals  ;  their  salaries  are 
allowed  and  e^tablithcd  by  the  treasury;  and 
by  I  W.  &  M-  c  34.  9.  15.  if  it  is  prm-cd  by 
IHO  wi(ncssM,  that  any  officer  has  demanded 
or  taken  jny  money,  or  other  reward  whatever, 
except  o(  the  king,  such  oflcnder  ihall  forfeit 
his  office. 

By  several  statutes,  no  process  can  be  sued 
out  agiinst  any  officer  ol  excise,  Tor  any  act 
done  111  the  execution  of  his  office,  until  one 
month  after  notice  given,  specifying  the  cause 
of  action,  and  the  name  and  abode  of  the  per- 
son who  is  10  begin,  and  the  attorney  who  is 
BJ  conduct  the  action ;  and  within  one  month 
after  such  notice,  the  officer  may  tender 
amends,  and  plead  such  tender  in  bar ;  and 
having  tendered  ioHulIicicnt  or  no  amends,  he 
uuy,  with  leave  of  the  court,  before  issue 
joined,  pay  money  into  court. 

Officers  of  excise  arc  empowered  to  tcarch, 
at  all  timei  of  the  duv,  entered  warehouses, 
or  places  for  ten,  collcc,  &c  Bui  private 
botues  can  only  be  searched  upon  oath  of  the 
suspicion  before  a  cninmisslouer  or  justice  of 
peace,  who  can  liy  their  warrinl  authorize  a 
March. 

/*»nwi(j.— Persons  dealing  in  cxciseable 
oMntnoditio  arc  entitled  to  permits  for  remov- 
ing the  lame  to  different  places  lu  certain 
Kintilics,  and  under  certain  regulations. 
e*e  permits  are  written  upon  a  peculiar 
(pecies  uf  paper,  manufaclurnl  expressly  for 
trie  purpose;  and  by  93  Ueo.  111.  c. 70.  s.  1 1, 
no  permit  paper  is  to  be  deliver.'d  out  before 
it  snail  be  filled  up  agreeably  to  the  request 
nol«  of  a  trader ;  and  oincert  knowinaly 
^nting  any  false  penuil,  maktng  fulse  cnines 
in  the  counterpart  thereof,  or  rrceivins  any 
commodities  into  stock  with  a  fidw  or  forged 
permit,  are  to  Iw  transported  for  seien  yean, 

Samplti. — iJflicers  of  excise  are,  by  vari- 
ous acti,  empoHtenid  to  lake  umples  of  ex.cise- 
able  com  modi  lies,  jiaying  the  prices  therein 
Rgiulated  for  the  same. 

Stivfrtt. — When  an  officer  makes  a  reizurc 
of  any  spirits,  or  other  aniclrs,  hu  muM  lay 
hii  hano  on  the  casks,  vessels,  iic.  *n  letzed, 
and  declare  that  he  seizes  mdi  spirits,  Sfc. 
tad  the  casks  or  vessels  (^inlaining  the  same, 
Kv  the  use  ofhiiniaieiiy  and  of  himself;  but 
if  llw  officer  happens  in  be  alone  when  he 
makes  such  seiiure,  he  must  B(\erw3Rls,  in 
■ba  presence  of  witnesses,  again  lay  his  hand 
M  such  cask,  vessel,  &c.  and  repeat  ihe 
former  declaration  of  seizure 

All  iiiformaiiooi  on  seiinres  must  be  laid 
in  the  names  of  the  officers  making  the  same. 

By  41  Geo.  111.  c.  yfi,  commiEiioncrt  of 
»ci*e  are  empoivered  to  make  restitution  of 
rxdsnble  goodi. 

Se»tfi  ami  uieightt.—By  various  acts  of 
•ariiament,  todcrs  subject  to  ibe  excise  hws 
ira  »  keep  juii  and  iiiflkiiut  scales  and 
vai^U.  utider  the  penalty  of  \W>I.  for  every 
udi  offinee,  and  the  scatus  oiid  iveighii  aiay 
K  adud  by  the  officers. 
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Tr.iden,  manufacturers,  and  dealers  liable 
to  the  excise  duties,  arc  to  assist  the  officers 
in  weighing  stock  ;  and  forcibly  obslriictin);, 
or  using  any  art  or  contrivance  to  prevent  or 
impede  the  olJicers  from  taking  u  true  account, 
incurs  a  penally  nf  100/  (Gregory!  Did.) 

To  Ekci'sb.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  To 
levy  excise  upon  a  peison  or  thing  {Pope). 

EXCISEMAN    ..  An   ofBeet  who  in- 


pation;  destruction;  ruin  (De^ny  o/ Pre/y)- 

EXCITABIl-lTV.  ExciTBMBsrr.  In 
medicine,  terms  almost  peculiar  to  the  Bruno- 
man  system.  (See  BaDtroKJAN  stbtbm.)  In 
all  the  siatetof  life,  observes  Dr.ltruwn,  man 
and  other  animals  differ  from  themselves  la 
their  dead  state,  or  from  any  other  inanimate  - 
matter,  in  this  property  alone;  they  can  be 
afiected  by  external  agenu,  as  well  as  by  cer- 
tain functions  peculiar  lo  themselves,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  phenomena  peculiar  lo  the 
living  state  can  be  produced.  This  proposi- 
tion extendi  to  every  thing  that  is  vital  in 
nature,  and  ihcrerorc  applies  lo  vc«labl&. 

The  external  agents  ore  reducible  lo  heat, 
diet,  and  other  substances  Uken  into  the 
stomach,  blood,  the  fluids  secreted  from  the 
body  and  air. 

The  functions  of  the  system  itself,  producing 
the  same  eflcct,  arc  muscular  coniracboo, 
sense,  or  perception,  and  the  energy  of  the 
brain  in  thinking,  aud  in  exciting  passion  and 
emotion.  These  affect  the  system  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  azrnts;  and  they  arise 
both  from  the  othir  anJ from  theuiselvei. 

If  the  property  which  distinguishes  living 
from  dead  matter,  or  the  operation  of  either  of 
the  two  sets  of  powers,  oe  withdrawn,  |jf« 
ceases.  Nothing  else  than  the  presence  of 
these  is  necessary  lo  life. 

The  property  on  which  both  seH  of  powers 
act  may  be  named  excitability,  and  ihe powers 
themselves  exciting  pi.ivcrs.  By  the  word 
body  is  meant,  both  the  bodj^  simply  *o  called, 
and  also  as  enductl  with  an  intellectual  part,  a 
part  appropriated  to  pauion  and  eniotioii,  or  a 
soul:  tneusualappcllation  in  medical  writings 

■JTie  effects  common  to  all  the  exciting 
powers  are,  sen^e,  motion,  mental  exertion, 
and  passion.  Now  their  effects  being  the 
siimr,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  operation 
nr.ill  the  powers  is  the  same. 

The  crfcets  of  the  eiriiinB  powers  orting 
upon  the  excilahilitS'  may  be  denominated  ai- 
lUemrnl. 

The  esciiabiliiT  of  the  whole  body,  ihere- 
fore.  as  well  as  oF  particular  pMls,  is  supposed 
to  be  in  a  suie  of  jicTpetual  variation,  depend- 
ing upon  the  time  and  manner  of  application 
of  the  internal  and  external  stimuli  emploj'ed ; 
and  the  care  upon  this  theory  consists  in  jwo- 
pnrtinning  the  stimuli  to  the  ilegrec  of  escita- 
iiiliiy  present  in  the  palienttill  healthy  excit«- 
meni  is  restored. 

EXCITATION,  t.  (from  errito.  Utim.) 
1.  11k  act  of  exciting,  or  putting  into  mo- 
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tion  {Bacon).     2.  The  act  of   rousiog  or  .   £XCLU'SIV£. a.  (from  ftrc/t^ff .)  l.Hav^ 

awakening  (  flails).  ing  the  power  of  excluding  or  denying  admis- 

To  EXCITE.  V.  a,  (exciio,  Latin.)   1.  To  sion  {Milton).    2.  Debarring  from  participa- 

rousc;  to  animate;  to  stir  up;  to  encourage  tion  {Locke),    3.    Not    taking   into  an  ac- 

{Spenser).    2,  To  put  into  motion ;  to  raise,  count  or  number.     4.  Excepting. 

EXCITEMENT,  s.  (from  excite,)    The  .  EXCLU'SIVELY.  ad.  l.  Without  admis- 

motive  by  which  one  is  stirred  up  (iSAaijpf  are.)  sion  of  another  to  participation  (Bo//r).    2. 

EXClTER.  J.  (from  ejTCf/f.)    1.  One  that  Without   comprehension   in  an  account  or 

stirs  up  others,  or  puts  them  in  motfon  {King  number ;  not  mclusively  {Ayliffe). 

Charles).    2.  The  cause  by  which  any  thing  To  EXCO'CT.  v.  a.  (excoctus,  Latin.)  To 

b  raised  or  put  in  motion  (Decay  qf  Piety).  boil  up ;  to  make  by  boiling  (Bacon). 

EXCITING  CAUSE.  In  medicine.  Oc-  EXCCECA'RrA.   In  botany,  a  gtnus  of 

casional  cause.     Procatarctic  cause.     Remote  the    class   dioecia,  order   triandria,    Ameot 

cause.     That  which,  when  applied  to  the  naked,  covered  with  florets ;  calyxless ;  corol- 

body  under  a  state  of  predisposition,  excites  a  less.  Fem.  styles  three;  capsules  three-grained; 

disease.    The  exciting  or  remote  causes  of  dis-  seeds  solitary.    There  are  two  species,  e.  agol- 

eases  are  either  external  or  internal.  locha,  and  e.  cochinchinensis. 

TV  EXCLA'IM.  17.  a.  {exclamo,  Latin.)  The  agallochum,  which  is  known  by  the 

1 .  To  cry  out  with  vehemence ;  to  make  an  name  of  aloe-wood,  or  the  aromatic  nloe,  is 

outcry  {Decay  of  Piety.)    2.  To  declare  with  one  of  the  most  valuable  spices  imported  from 

loud  vociferation  {Skakspeare).  the  East,  and  has  been  in  hi^h  estimation, even 

ExcLA'iM.  J.  (from  the  verb.)    Clamour;  in  the  earliest  ages.   According  to  the  different 

outcry ;  not  used  {Shakspeare).  species  of  the  plant,  it  is  called  lignum  aloes, 

'  EXCLAIMER.  s.  (from  exclaim.)    One  agallochi  veri,  aguilof,  and  calambac,  all  of 

that  makes  vehement  outcries  {Atterbtfry).  which  differ  remarkably  in  their  sensible  pro- 

EXCLAMATION,  s.  {exclamatio,  Lat.)  l>crties.     It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  ascer- 

1.  Vehement  outcry;   clamour;   outrageous  tain  the  botanical  character  of  these  various 

vociferation  {Hooker).     2.  An  emphatical  ut-  species. 

terance  {Sidney).    3.  A  note  by  which  a  pa-  The  aromatic  wood  of  aloe  is  properly  a  re* 

thetical  sentence  is  marked  thus'(!).  sin^  which  has  pervaded  the  pores  of  die  tree. 

Exclamation.  In  rhetoric,  a  figure  that  The  genuine  sort  of  this  rcsmous  wood  is  as 

expresses  the  violent  and  sudden  breaking  out  precious  as  gold,  and  is  used  only  by  the  grral 

and  vehemence  of  any  passion.     Such  is  that  and  afHuent  in  the  East  Indies,  China,  and 

in  the  eleventh  book  of  Mil  ton  8  Paradise  Lost:  Japan,  as  an  agreeable  perfume,  with  which 

O  unexpected  stroke,  worse  than  of  death !  f^'^  fumigate  houses:  hence  it  is  but  rartly 

Must  I  thus  leave  thee.  Paradise?   Thus  iniported  into  Europe.     It  ,s  black,  and  va^^ 

\^r^yQ  gated  With  grey  vems,  swims  on  water,  and  » 

Thee,  native  soil ;  these  happy  walks  and  strongly  nibbed  on  glass,  leaves  behind  resiiv 

shades  ^"^  particles,  which  neither  water,  saliva,  o- 

Fit  haunt  of  pels  ?  P""'""^  f''  "O";. »"  alkaline  lye.  but  spirit  of 

^  ^              ^  wine  only  will  dissolve  and  remove.    Its  odour 

EXCLA'MATORY.  a.    (from   exclaim.)  is  very  grateful. 

1.  Practising  exclamation    2.  Containing  ex-  Th'is  substance  has,  in  former  times,  been 

clamalion.                ^  much  used  as  a  medicine,  not  only  in  biliaiy 

7o  EXCLU'DE-  V.  a.  {rxcluJo,  Latin.)  complaints,  diseases  of  the  liver  and  stomach, 

1.  To  shut  out;  to  hinder  from  entrance  or  and  dysentery,  but  likewise  as  a  remedy  for  the 

admission  {Drydeti).    2.  To  debar;  to  hinder  maw-'worm  ;  but  at  present  it  is  entirely  net- 

from   paiticipalioii;    to    prolilbit   {Drydeti).  lected— a  revolution  to  which  several  of  the  an- 

3.  To  except  in  any  posiiioii.    4.  Not  to  com-  cientreinedies  have  been  subject,  and  whichis 

prchend   in   any  grunt  or  priviKge  (Hnokei).  likely  to  take  phice  with  many  of  the  modem. 

5.  To  dismiss  from  the  womb  or  e-;^  (Brown.)  Father  De  Loiireiro  assures  us,  that  hedi*- 
EXCLU'SION.  5.  (from  exclude.)   1.  The  covered  in  the  ])rovince  of  Cochin-Chinaibe 

act  of  shuttint;  out  or  denyinp;  adiiiission  {Ba-  tree  which  affords  the  true  aloe.  This  aromatic 

co?i).     2.  Rcj(ction  ;  not  reception  {Addison.)  wood  is  found  in  resinous  mas?eii,  onlv  in  old 

3.  The  act  oi"  debarring  from  any  privilege,  half-decayed,  hollow  trees.     According  to  this 

4.  Exception  (Bacon).     5.  The  dibinission  of  writer,  the  tree  belongs,  in  the  system  of  Lin- 
the   young  from  the  c^  or  womb   (Ray),  neus,  to  the  first  division  of  the  tenth  cUs 

6.  Lijection  ;  emission;  lliingemittcd(/^ro?t70.  the  decandria  monogynia  :   he  called  it  alee- 
Exclusion,    or    liiLL    of    exclusion,  xylum  agallochum.     It  grows  on  the  highest 

a  bill  nro|)o^ed  about  the  close  of  the  reign  of  mountains  of  Cochin-China,  on  the  baub«f 

king  Charles  11.  for  excluding  the  duke  of  the  river  Lav,  which  flows  throu;;h  the  v. hole 

York,  the  king's  brother,  from  the  throne,  on  of  that  province.  Loureirohad  no  o])portonnv 

account  of  his  being  a  piipist.  of  seeing  the  blossoms  on  the  tree  ;  he  couli 

Exclusion,  in  mathematics,  is  a  method  only  once  obtain  them  dried,  and  iranbUiiticd 

of  coming  at  the  solution  of  numerical  pro-  by  a  friend,  so  that  the  paru  of  fructification 

blems,   by  previously   throwing  out  of   our  were   much   bruised  and  lacerated  on  a  long 

consideration  such  numbers  as  are  of  no  use  in  journey,  and  he  could  with  difficulty  give  tlie 

solving  the  question.  following  description  : — 
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lum  aguUochura.    Differ,  spec.  aloe.  Wilkins'a  Mag.  Cone.  vol.  !▼.  p.  664.  Aebu0e^ 

eolatis,  alternis :  peduncolis  polyflo-  on  the  Concordat^  reckons  up  sixty  penaUief 

nalibus.  accruing  upon  excommunication. 

Arbor  ma^na:  tninco  et  ramiserec-  £xcommunication  is  (bunded  on  a  natural 

mis  :  corticc  cannabino,  fusco,  gla-  right  which  all  societies  have,  of  excluding 

Tasso.  out  of  their  bodj  such  as  violate  th^  h,yr9 

inccolata,  octo  polyces  longa,  inte-  thereof. 

plana,  glabra,  subcoriacea,  altema.  Excommunication  is  either  mo/or  or  minor; 

Flos  tcrminalis,  pedunculls  poly-  i.  e.  g^reater  or  less ;  the  first,  which  is  that 

understood  when  we  say,  simply,  excommuni- 

Ligni  hujus  suffimcnta  inter  omnia  cation,  separates  or  cuts  off  the  delinquent 

sstimantur  apud  nationes  Orientales.  from  all  communication  and  fellowship  with 

s  cortice  fit  vulgaris  charta,  in  c|u&  other  Christians ;  disables  him  from  dcfeod- 

chincnsos  scribunt,  sicut  in  Japonia  ing  his  rights,  bringing  an  action  at  law,  being 

ice  niori.  a  witness,  ice.     The  second,  or  lesser,  only 

medica.     Excttans,  corroborans,  ce-  excludes  (rota  the  communion  of  the  Lord^ 

ardiaca.     Suffitiis  valet  con t^verti-  supper. 

paralysim.    Pulvis  cohibet  vomituni  The  greater  excommunication,  called  also 

ventri«,  prxcipue  lientricos,   quod  ah  homine,  is  when  a  prelate,  or  his  deputy, 

>rie  astringendo,    sed  corroborando  excommunicates  any  man  personally,  and  in- 
terdicts him  all  society  with  the  faithful,  all 

ec  is  not  of  a  poisonous  nature,  and  use  of  sacraments,  &c. 

milky  sap  when  perforated.    With  In  the  ancient  church,  the  senten'     of  the 

the  gcnume  wood  of  aloe,  Loureiro  greater  excommunication  were  soIeiMily  pro- 

i  that  the  various  species  differ  re-  mulged  four  times  in  the  year,  with  candles 

,  both  in  colour  and  flavour.    By  lighted,  bells  tolling,  the  cross,  and  oth«'r  so- 

mists,  this  aromatic  wood  has  been  lemnities. 

ed  with  the  lignum  aouilae,  which  is  The  lesser  excommunication  is  incurred 

rsteemcd  for  its  agreeaole odour,  and,  pleno  jure,    by   havii|g  any  communication 

azallochum  vcrum,  calambac,  and  with  a  person  excommunicated  in  the  greater 

Vialacca,  affords  different  species  of  excommunication.     And  this  too  imports  a 

privation  of  communion,  but  not  an  intcrdic- 

CO'GITATE.  V,  a.  {excogiio,  Lat.)  tion  from  entering  the  church,  nor  having 

t;  to  strike  out  by  thinking  {More),  commerce  with  the  faithful. 

^MMU'NICABLE.  a.  Liable  or  de-  Anciently,  the  excommunicated  were  obli- 

» he.  excommutiicated  (Hooker),  ged  to  procure  absolution  from  their  bishop, 

[COMMU'NICATK.  t;.  a,  {excom^  and  maxe  satisfaction  to  the  church,  in  forty 

^t.)     To  eject  from  the  communion  days  time^  otherwise  they  were  compelled  to 

hurch  by  an  ecclesiastical  censure  it  by  the  secular  judge,    by   a    seizure    of 

their  effects,  imprisonment  of  their  persons, 

)MM UNICATION,  an  anathema,  &c. 

iastical  censure,  and  punishment ;  Excommunicatiov,  among  the  pagans, 
a  heretic  is  cut  off  from  the  society  excluded  the  persons  from  the  sacrifices  and  the 
thful,  or  an  obstinate  sinner  from  the  temples,  and  delivered  them  ox'cr  to  the  Fu- 
ton of  the  church,  aud  the  participa-  ries,  which  was  called  execrare,  and  DirU  de* 
le  sacrauKrnts.  vovere.  When  Marcus  Crassus  set  out  on  his 
ensure  of  excommunication  was  ori-  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  Atteius,  tri- 
istitntcd  for  preserving  the  pority  of  bune  of  the  people,  not  being  able  to  prevent 
:h  ;  but  a'nbiiious  ecclesiastics  con-  him,  ran  to  the  gate  of  the  city  through  v.  hich 
by  degirccs  into  an  cn;^ine  for  pro-  the  general  was  to  j)a<is,  and  settins;  a  chafin^- 
heir  own  p^mcr,  and  inflicted  it  on  dish  in  the  middle  of  the  way  >vi.h  fire  in  it, 
frivolous  occasions.  when  Crassus  drew  near,  he  tliicw  some  per- 
ower  of  excommunication  properly  fumes  into  the  chafing-dish,  and  pronounced 
otiie  bishop  ;  but  he  may  delegate  it  curses  against  Crassus  with  ^reat  exclamation, 
ave  priest,  with  tiie  chancellor.  and  thus  excommunicaied  htm. 
excommunication  should  l>e  preceded  Excommunication,  in  the  church  of 
public  admonitions,  two  days  at  least  England,  is  tlie  highest  ecclesiastical  censure 
rom  each  other;  but  this  is  to  be  which  can  be  pronounced  by  a  spiritual  judge 
fxl  of  excommunications  im[X>sed  by  against  a  Christian  :  for  thereby  he  is  excluded 
siastical  judge ;  for  those  imjiosed  by  from  the  body  of  the  church,  and  disabled  to 
tre  incurred  to  all  intents  and  purposes  bring  any  action,  or  sue  any  person  in  the 
lent  the  action  is  committed.  common  law  courts.  Co.  Lit.  133. 
latter  are  called  excommunications  The  sentence  of  excommunication  was  in- 
rsLuon,  or  lata  senteritia  \  and  are  so  stiluted  originally  for  preser\'ine  the  purity  of 
nerous,  that  it  would  be  difticult,  the  church  ;  anci  ii  seems  agreeo,  that  where- 
the  best  canonists,  to  give  an  exact  ever  the  spiritual  court  has  jurisdiction  in  any 
lem;  there  are  fifty  in  the  Clemen-  cause,  anu  the  party  refuses  tp  appear  to  theur 
ven^  in  the  bull  Ccena  Domini,  &c.  citattoD,  or  after  texucuce,  b<itD%tdiafl»MJftHV 
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to  obey  their  decree,  that  he  may  be  excom-    different  shades  of  yellow.     Berthollet  affirms 
municated.     1  Rol.  Abr.  883.  that  it  reddens  blue  paper,  and  that  this  effect 

A  person  excommunicated  is  disabled  to  be  is  produced  more  particularly  from  that  which 
a  witness  in  any  cause :  he  cannot  be  attorney  is  produced  from  those  parts  affected  with 
or  procurator  for  another;  he  is  to  be  turned  gouti  he  thinks  it  contains  phosphoric  acid; 
out  of  the  church  by  tlie  church-warden,  and  and  Hershall  saw  a  person  whose  body,  dori^ig 
not  to  be  allowed  Christian  burial.  Gibs,  perspiration,  was  become  phosphorescent. 
Cod.  435.  Human  urine  is  peculiarly  cnaracterised  by 

The  sentence  of  excommunication  can  only  its  possession  of  litnic  acid,  an  acid  secreted 
be  pronounced  b^r  the  bishop,  or  other  person  by  the  kidneys  of  no  other  animal  than  man ; 
in  holy  orders,  being  a  master  of  arts  at  least;  and  which,  when  in  large  quantity,  usually 
also  the  priest's  name  pronouncing  such  sen-  crystallizes  round  the  sides  of  the  vessel  io 
tence,  is  to  be  expressed  in  the  instrument  which  it  is  deposited,  in  the  form  of  red  poly- 
issuing  under  seal  out  of  the  court.  Gibs,  eonal  salts,  vulgarly  denominated  red  sand. 
Cod.  'lOdd.  It  contains  also  a  large  quantity  of  extractive 

EXCO'MMUNIC  ATO  CAPIENDO,  or  matter  of  a  peculiar  kind,  denominated  by  the 
SiONiFiCAviT,  a  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff,  French  chemists  ttrie,  and  a  considerable 
for  the  apprehension  of  one  who  stands  obsti-  portion  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  urine  of 
nately  excommunicated  the  space  of  forty  days,  animals  that  feea  on  vegetables  alone  is  proved 
Such  a  one,  not  seeking  absolution,  hath,  or  by  Fourcrojr  to  contain  benzoic  acid  instead 
may  have,  his  contempt  certified  into  the  of  phosphoric,  but  to  hold  a  larger  portioa  of 
chancery  ;  whence  this  writ  issues  for  laying    extractive  matter. 

him  up,  without  bail  or  main  prize,  until  he  This  extractive  matter  is  applied  to  a  pro- 
conform  himself.  motion  of  the  arts  in  various  ways,  but  chiefly 
ExcoMMUKicATO  DELiBERANDO,  is  a  in  the  four  followiiig.  1 .  The arti6cial  fbriD* 
writ  directed  to  the  under  sheriff,  for  the  ation  of  nitre.  2.  The  scouring,  of  woollea 
delivery  of  an  excommunicated  person  out  of  cloths.  3.  The  extraction  of  ammonia.  4. 
prison  ;  upon  certificate  of  the  ordinary  of  hb  The  extraction  of  muriat  of  ammonia.  For 
conformity  to  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.        the  rest,  see  Urine. 

Excommunicato  recipiendo,  is  a  writ  With  respject  to  the  feces,  the  cupidity  of 
whereby  persons  excommunicated,  being  for  the  alchemists  was  excited  by  some  wild 
their  oostinacy  committed  to  prison,  and  dreams  of  being  able  to  extract  from  this  wb- 
unlawfully  delivered  from  thence  before  they  stance  an  oil  capable  of  fixing  mercury  (tbe 
have  given  security  to  obey  the  authority  of  first  step  to  its  supposed  conversion  into  gold;) 
tbe  church,  are  commanded  to  be  sought  for,  and  hence  many  experiments  were  undertaken 
and  laid  up  again.  ^  Upon  human  feces,    into  which  subject  wc 

To  EXcCrRIATE.  ».  a.  To  flayj  to  strip  shall  not  enter.  Romberg,  one  of  the  mosi 
off  the  skin  {fViseman),  respectable  of  this  tribe,  made  very  nunieioas 

EXCORIATION,  (excoriaiio,  from  ex-  experiments;  one  of  the  results  of  which  ^va$ 
corio,  to  take  off  the  skin.)  An  abrasion  of  a  discovery  of  the  pyrophorus,  which  bean 
the  skin.  his  name,  and  whicn  is  now  obtained  by  a 

Excoriation   is  also  someiinies  used  to     perfectly  unoffensive  proce$«s. 
signify  the  act  of  flaying:   and  figuratively  to        The  dung^of  different  animals  is  einployol 
denote  plunder  or  spoil.  for  a  variety  of  important  purposes.    That  of 

EXCOllTI CATION.  *.  (from  ex  and  the  herbivorous  quadrupeds  appears  a  mixturt 
cortex,  Latin.)  Pulling  the  bark,  off  any  of  bile  and  animal  fluids,  with  a  considerable 
thing  (Quiucv).  *  portion  of  the  fibrous  or  least  digestible  partof 

To  E'XCKEATE.  v.  a.  {excreo,  I^tin.)  vegetable  food.  Hence  the  great  use  of cameU 
To  ejict  at  the  njouih  by  iiawking.  dune  in  Arabia  and  Egypt  as  fuel,  being  tb* 

hZXCllEMENT.  (from  excemo,  to  separate  chief  and  almost  the  only  substance  procurabk 
from.)  Whatever  is  separated  or  excreted  for  the  puriK)se.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
from  the  blood  as  useless,  as  well  as  the  rem*  ammonia  is  always  produced  by  the  buriuDgo! 
nants  of  those  substances,  both  animal  and  dung,  from  which,  mixed  with  sea-salt,  tbe 
vegetable,  which  after  having  undergone  the  earliest  sal-ammoniac  was  obtained.  Ow- 
process  of  digestion,  and  supplied  the  body  *  dung  is  of  no  small  use  in  a  number  of  pio- 
with  nourishment,  are  only  retained  till  there  cesses  for  the  preparation  of  cloth  either  fof 
is  an  opportunity  or  a  necessity  for  evacuating  dyeing  or  bleaching.  It  mixes  uniformly  vnth 
them,  may  be  denominated  excrement  water,  and  possesses  cleansing  powers  susihr 

Excrements  are  found  in  a  fluid  or  a  solid  to  those  of  soap.  The  feces  of  doss  and  car- 
state.  The  first  comprehends  the  urine  and  nivorous  animals  are  distinguished  by  tbdi 
sjA'eat :  the  second  tne  feces.  Between  the  excessively  offensive  smell,  and  the  extremely 
first  two  a  great  analogy  has  been  found  to  ex-  corroding  effect  which  they  have  upon  orgsn- 
ist,  and  in  many  cases  they  are  perceived  mu-  izcd  matter  when  the  putrid  fermentation  B 
tually  to  answer  the  same  purposes.  Fewer  established.  This  excrement  is  used  in  the 
experiments,  however,  have  been  made  upon  preparation  ofleather  by  tawing,  asitiscilledi 
the  matter  of  perspiration  than  upon  urine,  ancl  its  effect  is  first  to  loosen  and  destroy  the 
Like  the  latter  it  appears  to  be  loaded  with  adhesion  of  the  hair,  then  to  render  tbe  whole 
salts  of  various  kinds,  and  to  tinge  linen  with    skin  extremely  flexible  and  open  in  texture  i 
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t  be  continued  only  a  few  them  aguo ;  and,  if  they  broke  the  oath,  th^ 

le  whole  consistence  of  the  were  panished  and  fined  at  penont  guilty  of 

yred,  and  it  will  (all  to  pMoes  periurf . 
08  jelly.    If  the  procett  of       EXTCU'SATION.  i.  (from  exeute.)   Ex- 

repulsive,  an  examination  cuse ;  plea ;  applggy  (Bacon), 
es  of  this  powerful  agent        £XCU'SATOKY.a.(fromMawe)  Plead- 

V  intereAtins.  inff'excuse  $  apolqgetical ;  making  apok)gjr. 
TAL.  a.  (from  escremeni.)  To  £X(  U'SE.  v.  a.  (excuso,  Latin.)  1.  To 
excrement  {Raltigk),  extenuate  by  apologv  (Bm  Janson).  9,  To 
riTlOUS.  a,  (from  excre-  disenga^  from  an  obligation  (Ciarend.),  3. 
g;  excrements;  consisting  of  To  remit;  not  to  exact.  4.  To  weaken  or 
Dm  the  body  {Bacon).  mollify  obligation  to  any  thine ;  to  obtain  re- 
^CE.  ExcRE'scEVCT.  f.  mission  (Soii/A).  5.  To  pardon  by  allowing 
Somewhat  growing  out  of  an  a^lojzj  (Addis.).  6*  To  throw  off  im- 
8e,  and  contrary  to  the  com-  putation  by  a  feigned  apology  iCoritUkiam.) 
luction  (Bcn/Zcy).  Excu'sE.  f.  (from  the  verb.)  I.  Plea 
.  {exctetcentia^  from  ear-  oferedinaLtenoation;  apologyfjSiJ.).  8.  The 
>m.)  In  surgery.  Any  pre-  act  of  excusinff  or  apologizine  iShdu,).  3. 
on  of  flesh,  or  other  part  of  Cause  for  which  one  is  excusra  \Ro$com.), 

,  waru,  &c.  EXCU'SELESS.  a.  (from  exaue.)    That 

^T.  a.  (excrescent,  Latin.)  for  which  no  excuse  can  be  given  (Decmf  qf 

'  another  with  preternatural  Piety), 

EXCU'SEIt  s.  (from  excuse.)    1.  One 

I.  (excretio,  from  excemo,  who  pleads  for  another  (Sw{ft).   8.  One  who 

)    This  term  is  applied  to  fomves  another. 

ecretioti  of  those  fluids  from        To  EXCU'SS.  v.  a.  (excussus,  Latin.)  To 

nimal,  that  are  supposed  to  seize  and  detain  by  law  (^yli^e). 
le  urine,  |)erspiration,  and        EXCU  SSION.  s.  (excussto,  Lat]  Seizure 

by  law. 
I,  a.  (excreius,  Latin.)  Hav-        E'XECRABLE.  a.  (exeerabilis,  Lat)  Hate- 

!parati ng and  ejecting excre-  fulj  detestable;  accursed  (ffoolfrj. 

EOUiCRABLY.    md.    (from    execrable.) 

if.  a.  (from  excretion.)  Hav-  Cursedly ;  abominably  {Dr^fdcH). 
separating  and  ejecting  tu-        To  EXECRATE*  v.  a.  (execror,  Latin.) 

To  cufK ;  to  imprecate  ill  upon  (Temple), 
.    The  duct  or  insUument        EXECRATION,     s.    (from    execrate.) 

!  Anatomy.  Cw»t ;   imprecation  of  evil  (StUHngfleet^^^ 

\L\L.  a.  (from  excruciate.)  At  the  taking  and  demolishins  of  a  city,  it 

was  fVequent  to  pronounce  direful  curMs  and 

ATE.  V.  a.  (excrutio,  Lat)  execrations  upon  any  person  who  shouU  en- 

uient  (Chapman).  deavour  to  rebuild  it 

)N.  s.  (excubatio,  Latin.)        7V»£XE'CT.  o.a.(isr»eo,Lat)  Tocutout; 

IK  all  night.  to  cut  away  (Harvetf). 
In  antiquity,  the  watches        EXEfCTION.  s.  (from  exect.)    The  act 

in  the  day  by  the  Roman  of  cutting  out 

"e  contradistinguished  from        To  E'aECUTE.  v.  o.  ^exeptor,  Latin.) 

1  are  kept  in  the  night  1.  To  perform;  to  pcactite  (Stmth).    9.  To 

(VTE.  V.  a.  (ex  md  culpa,  put  in  act ;  to  do  wtiat  b  pMnned  or  deter- 

)m  the  imputation  of  a  fault  mined  (Locke).  3.  To  pot  to  death  according 

to  form  of  justice;  to  punish  capitally  (Da» 

I.  s.   (excursion,  French.)  »te«).  4.  To  put  to  death ;  to  kill  (5Aa2ip<}- 
iviaiine  from  the  stated  or        E'XECUTER.  s.  (from  execute.)    1.  He 

ible  (Pope).  9.  An  expedi-  that  performs  or  executes  any  thins  (S%ai(jp.}. 

tantprt  (Locke).    3.  Pro-  9.  He  that  is  intrusted  to  nertbrm  the  will  of  a 

i^  \imi\$( Arbulh.).  4.  Di-  testator.    In  this  sense  the  accent  is  on  the 

From  a  subject  (Boy /r).  second  tyUsihh  (Skak^eare)'.    3.  An  execu- 

',.  a.  (from  excurro,  Latin.)  tioner;  one  who  pots  others  to  death;  not 

ering ;  deviating  (Thomson.)  used  (Skakateare.) 
I  a    (from  excuse.)    Par-        EXE'CUTERSHIP.  f.   (from  eXecuter.) 

V  be  excused  \,Tiilotson).  The  office  of  him  that  is  appomted  to  perform 
lNESS.  s.  (from  excusable.)  the  will  of  the  defunct  (Bacon). 
capability   to    be   excused        EXECUTION,  i.  (from  e*eai/f.)  1.  Per- 
formance ;  practice  (Bacon).    9.  The  last  act 

[n  church  history,  a  term  of  the  bw  in  civil  causes,  by  which  possession 

es,  who  flying  to  any  church  is  given  of  body  or  goods.    3.  Capital  puniah- 

e  excused  and  pardoned  by  meot ;  death  inflicted  by  formsof  law  {Creech  • 

t  these  were  obliged  to  take  4.  Destruction ;  slao§diter  (Hay war i\. 
rpoie  befqra  they  couU  have       ExccuTiov.    Inlaw,  the  com^^Ulum,  tsi 
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inUUIug  Mine  act,  as  ofjudgmcnl,  deal,  &c.  pictiun  rf  human  punishmeot-    ThnUt 

und  itusiuUy signllici theoblaiiiing [■lM!^et^iiuu  judenieiit;  and   muAt  in  all  cases,  euxil 

of  any  iliiog  recnvcccd  by  judgnient  of  law.  \vpU  as  othcrvriae,  be  perfortqid  bf  tack 

Sir  Edward  Coke  observes,  that  ihcrc  are  otficsr,   the  sheriff   or    his   depanr:   t» 

two  soru  of  executions:  the  one  final,  and  the  lion  of  ciiminals,  must  be  acxoRbagSI 

other  a  quomauc,  that  Lends  to  an  ead.     An  judgment;  and  the  king  catinol  allrrijd 

execution  tiDal,  is  that  which  moku  money  of  ment  from  hanging  to  b^haiding,  btaati 

the  defendant'!!  goods ;  or  extends  to  his  lands,  execution  can  b^  warranted,  nnbs  ii  kfl 

and  delivets  ihrm  to  the  plantifl',  who  accepts  suant  to  the  judgment.     MutdeirnniMl 

the  same  ia  satisfaction;  and  this  U  the  end  of  executed  the  day  next  but  one^ftcrcucmcM 

the  suit,  and  the  whole  that  the  king's  writ  unless  it  be  Sunday,    and   aojioniiidi  I 

requites  to  be  done.     The  writ  of  execution  which  reason  ihcy  are  gencnJIy  umJ  ■( 

with  a  quoBLiquc,  though  it  tends  to  an  end,  Friday. 
yet  is  not  final,  ns  in  tne  case  of  a  capias  ad        KxECCTioir, 

lali^ar:.  where  the  defendant's  body  is  to  be  licularly  used  \i 

taken,  in  order  that  the  plainufT  may  be  satis-  finger  in  nintii 

fied  for  his  debt.     See  Capias.  iniricale  parts. 

Executions  are  cither  in  persnnni,  real,  Ot        EXCUTIONER. 

mixed  actions.     In  a  personal  action,  the  ex-  I .  He  that  puts  in  act,  orexecuiafSli 

ecution  may  he  made  three  ways,  vii.  by  the  2.  He  that  inflicts  ca(iii:il  punishiiK»li(M 

writ  of  ceptas  ad  iolv^'acitndum,  against  tlic  3.  He  that  kills ;  he  that  munJcn  (ilfir"' 

body  of  the  defendont ;  Jieii  facias,  against  4.  The  instrument  by  which  any  ih' 

his  goods  J  or  c/reif,  again^il  his  lands.  formed  (CrnjAaii;). 

In  a  real  and  mixed  action,  theexcculion  is         EXECUTIVE,  a.  (fro, 

by  writ  of  Auiwe/wcioi  joHMoni,  and  habere  ine  the   quality  of  execuiini  or  (« 

pntiasionnr.     See  Habere.     Writs  of  exc-  (//a/r).     C.  Active;    not  deUbenlcj 

cutioD  bind  ihe  property  of  goods  only  from  gislalive;  having  in  power  lu  pal  iBtft 

the  lime  of  delivery  of  the  writ  to  the  sheriff;  laws  {Sic\fl). 

but  the  land  is  bound  from  the  day  of  the         EXE'Cln'OR,  is  a  |>Frtr>n  ifpitld        ^ 

judgment  obtained ;  and  here  the  sale  of  any  the  testator,  to  cariy  inio  exccatwc  b"       i 

gooils  for  valuable  consideration,  after  a  judz-  and  testament  after  bis  dtXTUc.   IVilf 

ment,  and  before  the  execouon  awarded,  will  mode  of  appointing  an  eteniiof  istj*^ 

be  good.    It  is  otherwise  as  to  lands,  of  which  him  expressly  in  die  will:  buluiJuA^I 

execution  may  be.  made,  even  on  a  purchase  dicatingan  intention  of  the  irtuiauf^     _ 

after  the  judgment,  though  the  defendant  sell  an  executor  will  be  dcemnt  n  iu9ii*V     4 

such  bnd  befote  execution.    Likewise,  sheriffs  poinlment.  ,      k  i 

may  deliver  in  execution  all  the  lauds  where-         Any  person  capable  of  mikiiigsiil'i*'     « 

of  others  shall  be  seized  in   trust  for  him  capable  of  beine  an  exfcutori  talis^     k 

against  whom  execution  is  had  on  a  judg-  cases,  persons  wVioare  incapablcofs" 

Wii.ii  niiv  ;in|._r|iii'iil  1'  'wii"!,  ili^  cxiTii-     Ijnls,  or  mariicd  women;  to  nbiui^'' 

liiKi    .  ■■■,  !■■■  I   : !  !■  I  i-  'I'l  !■.  I  iiriifi;  ever,  inconveiiieneeswhirliliiiewcw^' 

l"ii      ■  ■  .   ■  ■:  ■.\  siieelina  the  former,  it  is  eiiaclni  ti>* 

ali.r,  ,.  ,  ,       ■   .,,     Geo.ltl.  C.89,  ihalwhcrc  an"  "-'■ 

nilh 


hUt  any  infant,  or  such  other  peraoa  a  ''".Tj 

le  may  court  shall  think  fit,  until  iuih  is™"" 

After  have  alialned  the  age  of  iwtniY-oKi    , 

I  action  and  not  before,  probate  of  dit  itiU  **' 

.iff  19  at  granted  him, 

Jefend-         An  executor  derives  hii  suihoTinf* 

erstood  will  and  not  from  the  piub3ie.>i»'" 

hii'^r'lf,  fii  re  authorized  to  do  many  acli  in  O"** 

'.    -:i'l  the  will,  even  before  it  is  pnnni.*"': 

■rill  leasing,  paving,  or  [cceiviDgol' Jt^^JJ* 

ii-l  inp  Id  liceuipj,  \-r.  but  hcCiDii«f«"* 

MK  111  h.-l.;,.-,l.n.,„e<l  probate.  ^ 

ii  .   .-re:,,     r.lK-sbtforer'"'^*; 

i   .;..-  ■      ■   .   ■,..   !      tikfuoutmJit!"'* 

■    .  ■      ,  ■  ■     ,      ::  ,A,>culoriiio>' 

■:■'  ■.!  ill    I-'  I   ,!■  ',-..;     r,i  ihc   fir.1  UWM' 

I  -.      .  fte.hp...lMieuiII   U-nccdd.    k-^^J 

,  .1  ficient  if  one  only  of  tiie  cwcTiwe!*V 

II  will;  hut  if  all  ;^r«ic         —■'"'' 

:  i'i'.::^,  aflerivards  adniitiiiler,  c 


If  an  e.\ei:uioi   becvints 


EXECUTOR. 

y  will  appoint  a  receiver  of  the  admintstnitor  has  the  same  remedy  for  rrcovei^ 

as  it  will  alio  upon  theappli-  ing  debts  and  duties,  as  the  deceased  would 

or,  if  he  appears  to  be  wasting  have  had  if  living.     Neither  an  executor  nor 

administrator  can  maintain  any  action  for  a 
:  once  administers,  he  cannot  personal  injury  done  to  the  deceased,  when 
mce;  and  the  ordinary  may  in  such  if  Jury  is  of  such  a  nature  for  which 
>roces9tocompel  him  to  prove  damages  may  be  received;  in  actions,  how- 
id.  213.  ever,  which  have  their  origin  in  breach  of 
r  refuses  to  take  upon  him  the  promise,  although  the  suit  may  abate  by  the 
:  will,  he  shall  lose  the  legpcy  death  of  the  party,  yet  it  may  be  revived  either 
tl.  bj  his  executors  or  administrators,  who  may 
constitutes  his  debtor  his  ex-  also  sue  for  rent  in  arrear,  and  due  to  the  de- 
I  law  a  discharge  of  the  debt,  ceased  in  his  life-time.  Bv  the  custom  of  mer- 
;ecutor  acts  or  not,  provided  chants,  an  executor  or  administrator  may  in- 
le  assets  sufficient  to  discharge  done  over  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  promissory 
testator.  note.  An  executor  or  administrator  may  also, 
of  an  executor  or  administra-  on  the  death  of  a  lessee  for  years,  assign  over 
e  deceased  in  a  suiuble  man-  the  lease,  and  shall  not  be  answerable  for  rent 
!  executor  exceeds  what  is  ne-  after  such  assignment,  nor  shall  he  be  liable 
spect,  it  will  be  a  waste  of  the  for  rent  due  after  the  lesaee*s  death,  from  pre- 
testator.  mises  which  in  hb  life-time  he  had  assigned 
g  to  be  done  by  the  executor  is  to  another. 

I,  which  may  be  done  either  in  An  executor,   or  administrator,   is  bound 

in,  by  taking  the  oath  to  make  only  by  such  covenants  in  a  lease  as  are  said 

,  &c.  or  in  a  more  solemn  to  run  with  the  land.    The  executor,  or  ad- 

9ses  to  its  execution.  ministrator  previous  to  the  distribution  of  the 

eo.  III.  c.  Q.  s.  10.  every  per-  property  of  the  deceased,  must  take  an  inven- 

luinister  the  penonal  estate  of  tory  of  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  which  must, 

g,  without  proving  the  will  of  if  required,  be  delivered  to  the  ordinary  upon 

r  taking  out  letters  of  admini-  oath.    He  must  then  collect,  with  all  possible 

six  calendar  months  after  such  convenience,  all  the  goods  and  efiects  con- 

,  shall  forfeit  50/.  tained  in  such  an  inventory ;  and  whatever  ia 

I  the  will,  die  original  is  to  be  so  recovered  that  is  of  a  saleable  nature,  and 

t  registry  of  the  ordinary,  by  can  be  converted  into  money,  is  termed  assets, 

maSe  upon  parchment  under  and  makes  him  responsible  to  such  amount 

Uvered  to  the  executor  or  ad-  to  the  creditors,  legatees,  and  kindred  of  the 

;ether  with  a  certificate  of  its  deceased. 

oved  before  him,  and  this  is  The  executor,  or  administrator,  having  col- 
late, lected  in  the  property,  is  to  proceed  to  dis- 
xls  of  the  deceased  lie  within  charge  the  debts  of  the  deceased,  which  he 
licticm.  the  probate  is  to  be  roust  do  according  to  the  following  priorities, 
le  ordinary  or  bishop  of  the  otherwise  he  wiU  be  personally  responsible, 
the  deceased  resided  ;  but  if  1.  Funeral  expences,  charges  of  proving  the 
id  chattels  to  the  value  of  5/.  -  will,  and  other  expenditures  incurred  by  the 
dioceses  or  jurisdictions,  the  executioq  of  his  trust.  2.  Debts  due  to  the 
3ved  before  the  metropolitan  or  king  on  record,  or  by  speciality,  3.  Debts  due 
e  province  in  which  the  deceas-  by  particular  statutes,  as  by  30  Geo.  II.  c.  23. 
ecutor,  by  virtue  of  the  will  of  forfeitures  for  not  burying  in  woollen,  money 
s  an  interest  in  all  the  goods  due  for  poor-rates,  ana  money  due  to  the  post- 
lether  real  or  personal,  in  pos-  office.  4.  Debts  of  record,  as  judgments, 
tion  of  the  deceased ;  andT  all  statutes,  rec(«niaances,  and  those  recognized 
ts  coming  to  his  hands  will  by  a  decree  of  a  court  of  equity,  and  debts  due 
nake  him  chargeable  to  credi-  on  mortgage*  6.  Debts  on  special  contract,  as 
i.  An  executor  or  administra-  bonds,  or  rather  instruments  under  seal ;  and 
inally  responsible  for  the  due  also  rent  in  arrear.  6.  Debts  on  simple  con- 
( duty ;  it,  therefore,  the  pro-  tract,  viz.  such  at  debts  arising  by  mere 
ceased  be  lost,  or  through  his  verbal  promise,  or  by  writing  not  under 
:e  become  otherwise  irrecover-  seal,  as  notes  of  hand,  sen-Ants*  wages, 
»e  liable  to  make  it  good ;  and  &c. 

retains  money  in  his  hands  The  executor  is  bound  at  his  peril  to  take 

^cessary,  he  will  be  charj^eable  notice  of  debts  on  record,  but  not  of  other 

the  interest  but  costs,  if  any  special  contracts,  unless  he  receives  notice, 

nred.  If  no  suit  is  actually  commenced  against  an 

nitor  shall  not  be  answerable  executor  or  administrator,  he  may  pay  one  crc- 

ived,  or  detriment  occasioned  ditor  in  equal  degree  the  whole  deot,  though 

mless  it  has  been  by  some  act  there  should  be  insufficient  remaining  to  pay 

hem  jointly.    An  executor  or  the  rest;  and  even  after  the  commencement  of 
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a  suit,  he  may>  by  confessing  judgment  to  a  transcript  or  duplicate  of  tfaiem,  made  from 

other  creditors  of  the  same  degree,  give  them  a  their  enrolment,  and  sealed  with  the  great 

preference.  seal.    These  exemplifications  are  bv  statute 

Executors  and  administrators  are  also  allow-  equally  effectual,  and    may    be   pleaded  u 

ed,  amongst  debts  of  equal  degree,  to  pay  them-  well  as  the  originals.    One  may  exemplify  a 

selves  first :  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  retain  patent  under  the  great  seal  in  chancery ;  also 

their  own  debt,  to  the  prejudice  of  others  in  a  any  record  or  judgment  in  any  of  the  oourtsat 

higher  dezree ;  neither  shall  they  be  permitted  Westminster,  under  the  seal  of  each  coart ; 

to  retain  Uieir  own  debts,  in  preference  to  that  which  exemplifications  may  be  given  in  evi- 

of  their  co-executor   or  co-administrator  of  dence  to  a  jury.    It  is  held,  that  nothing  bat 

equal  degree,  but  both  shall  be  charged  in  matter  of  record  ou^t  to  be  exemplified, 
equal  proportion.  ToEXE'MPLIFY.  t;.  o.  ifrom  exemplar,) 

A  mortgage  made  by  the  testator  must  be  1.  To  illustrate  by  example  (Hooker).  S.  To 

discharge  oy  the  representative  out  of  the  per-  transcribe ;  to  copy. 

soual  estate,  if  there  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  rest        To  EXE'MPT.  r.  a.  {exempHu,  Latin.)  To 

of  the  creditors  and  legatees.     Where  such  privilege ;  to  grant  immunity  from  {KnoUet). 
mortgage,  however,  was  not  incurred  by  the        ExrMPT.  a.  (from  the  verb.)     1.  Freebf 

deceased,  it  is  not  payable  out  of  the  personal  privilege  {Ayliffe),  2.  Not  sabject ;  not  liable 

estate.    See  Legacies,  and  Assets.  to  {Ben  Jonson).    3.  Clear;  not  indoded 

Executor,  de  son  tort,  or  an  executor  (Lee).    4.  Cut  off  from ;  not  used  iSkaks), 
of  his  own  wrong,  a  person  that  takes  upon  him        EXE'M  FIION .  s,  ( from  exempt.)  Immo- 

the  office  of  an  executor  by  intrusion,  without  nity ;  privile^ ;  freedom  from  imposts  (Baetm). 
being  so  constituted  by  the  testator,  or  appoint-        EXEMFTITIOUS.  a.  (from  exemptut, 

ed  by  the  ordinary  to  administer.   Such  a  per-  Latin.)  Separable;  that  may  be  taken  from 

son  is  chargeable  to  the  rightful  executor,  as  another  (Aforf). 

also  to  all  the  testator*s  creditors  and  legatees.        To  EXE'NTERATE.    v.    a.  iexentert, 

so  far  as  the  goods  amount  which  he  wrong-  Lat.)  To  embowel  {Broum). 
fully  possessed.  EXENTERATION,  i.  iexenterdiio,ljl) 

EXECUTORY  ESTATE:  Estatesexecu-  The  act  of  taking  out  the  bowels  (Brown). 
tory,  are  when  they  pass  presently  to  the  person        EXE'QUIAL.  a.  (from  ere^ieur,  Latin.) 

to  whom  conveyed,  without  any  after-act ;  2  Funeral ;  relating  to  funerals. 
Inst.  513;  and  leases  for  years,  rents,  annuities,        E'XEQU  lES.  s.  Without  a  stngnlar.  (er^ 

conditions,  &c.  are'called  inheritances  execu-  ouitB,  Latin.)  Funeral  rites;  the  ceremony o( 

tory.     Id.  293.  burial;  the  procession  of  burial  (Dryden), 

Executory  devise,  is  defined  a  future        EXEHCENT.  a.  (exercens,  Latin.)  Pnc- 

interest,  which  cannot  vest  at  the  deaih  of  a  tising ;  following  any  calling  (Ayliffe). 
testator,  but  depends  upon  some  contingency,        E'aERCI^E.  a.  (exercitium,  Latin.)    I. 

which  must  happen  before  it  can  vest ;  it  is  Labour  of  the  body;  labour  considered  as  coo- 

calic.-i  so  to  distinguish  it  from  a  remainder  ducive  to  health  (^ac<m).  2.  Something  done 

from  which  it  differs  in  being  less  strictly  re-  for  amusement  (Bacon).    3.  Habitual  actkn 

strained  by  technical  rules.  by  which  the  body  is  formed  to  graoefiilna 

EXE'CUTRlX.  5.  (from^xectt/f.)  A  wo-  (Sidney).   4.  Preparatory  practice  in  older  to 

man  intrusted  to  perform  the  will  of  the  testator,  skill.    5 .  Use ;  actual  application  of  any  thing 

EXEDR^,  m  antiquity,  halls  with  many  (Hooker).    6.  Practice ;  outward  perfixmaoce 

seats,   where  the  philosophers  and  men  of  (^^nfc^uon).  7.  Employment  (LocJteJ.  8.  Tsik; 

learning  met  for  discourse  and  disputation.  that  which  one  is  appointed  to  perform  (M3r 

EXEGESIS,  or  ExEGETiCA,  in  algebra,  ton).    9.  Act  of  divine  worship  whether  pub- 
is the  finding  of  the  roots  of  eauations,  "either  lie  or  private  (Shakspeare).  • 
in  the  numbers  or  lines,  according  as  the  pro-         U|x)n  some  of  these  meanings  we  think  it 
blem  is  numeral  or  geometrical.  necessary  to  enlarge,  as  belew. 

EXEGETICAL.  a.  (s^ijyuTJMo;.)  Explana-        Exercise,    among    physicians,   such  in 

tory  ;  exrx)siiory  (JValker).  agitation  of  the  body  as  produces  salutary  rf- 

EXEMPLAR,  s.  (exemplar ^  Lat.)  A  pat-  fects  in  the  anim^  economy.  Those exercixi 

tern  ;  an  example  to  be  imitated  (Raleigh).  of  the  body  are   more  especially  servioeabk 

EXE'MPLAKILY.  «</.  (from  ejT^mp/ary.)  which  give  delight  to  the  mind  at  the  suae 

I.  So  as  deserves  imiiaiion  (Howell.)  2.  So  as  time,  as  tennis,  fencing,  &c.;  for  which  reasoQi 

iiiav  warn  others  (Clarendon).  the  wisdom  of  antiquity  appointed  rewards  fcr 

JEXE'M  PLA  RI  NESS.  s.  Slate  of  standing  those  whoexcelled  in  these  gymnastic  eiercixi» 

as  a  paiteni  to  be  copied  (Tillotson).  that  by  this  means  the  bcraies  of  their  yoBth 

EXtl'MPLARY.   a.  (from  exemplar.)    J,  might  be  hardened  for  warlike  toil*.    Botas 

Such  as  may  desene  to  be  proposed  to  imitation  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  health  than  w/h 

(Bacon).    2.  Such  as  may  give  warning  to  derate  exercise,  so  violent  exercise  lowers  Ak 

others  {K.  Charles).     3.  Such  as  may  attract  spirits,  weakens  the  body,  destroys  thceb^ 

notice  and  imitation  (Prior).  ticityof  the  fibres,  and  exhausts  the  fluid  ptfti 

EXEMPLIFICATION,  s.  (from  e^cm-  of  the  blood.    According  to  thestitnrfirf 

plify.)  A  copy  ;  a  transcri][>t.  the  party  using  it,  the  exercise  chosen  snoaU 

jbxEMPLiFiCATioN  OF  LETimsk  YKiv.VT,  >Q^  €\^^\  ^<^ve»  siiqh  as  walking,  hooti^ 
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r  patstve»  as  riding  in  a  coach  or  loaded  with  food,  which  at  cannot  properly  di- 

sailing,  &c.     A  veiy  eligiUe  Rest ;   the  food  is  detained  too  long  in  the 

le  for  consumptive  persons'  is  Eowels:  hence  indigestion,  costiveness,  and 

1  whence  very  striking  good  ef-  flatulencies,    llie  intestines,  in  this  loaded 

lome  instances  been  produced,  stale,  press  upon  the  sprroondinz  viscera,  and 

e  motion  should  be  veiy  gently  obstruct  the  circulation  of  the  different  fluids 

e  patient  pboed  so  securely  as  to  in  them.    The  liver,  mtssentery,  and.  spleen, 

nsions  of  falling.  are  exposed  to  be  ii\jured  from  thiscause;  their 

:ofa  soldier  in  camp,  consider-  natural  (unctions  are  impeded;  the  animal 

e  to  health.  Dr.  Prinze  distin-  economy  is  disturbed :  and  when  this  is  the 

ree  heads ;  the  first  relating  to  case,  the  constitution  cannot  but  be  ii^ured, 

ecoiMi  to  his  living  more  com-  and  diseases  ensue.    The  natural  secretions 

d  the  third  to  his  diversions,  are  not  in  due  quantity:  diey,  together  with 

isting  chiefly  in  the  exercise  of  the  perspiration,  are  retains  in  the  body, 

be  no  less  tm  means  of  preserv-  and  are  absorbed  or  taken  up  a^n  into  the 

1  of  making  him  expert  in  his  mass  of  humours ;  and  hence  arises  another 

uent  returns  of  this,  early,  and  source  of  disease.    The  circulation  of  blood 

grows  hot,  will  be  made  more  through  the  whole  system  is  slow  and  languid : 

han  repeating  it  seldom,  and  hence  the  humours  or  juices  are  not  properly 

g  at  a  ume ;  for  a  camp  afibrd-  piepeied ;  f^ndular  obstructions  are  formed  in 

nience  for  refreshment,  aU  un-  difierent  organs  of  the  body;  the  sheath  and 

le  is  to  be  avoided.    As  to  the  legs  swell ;  runnina  sores  take  place  in  the  lat* 

cutting  boughs  for  shading  the  ter,  commonly  calU  Krease ;  and  the  whole 

renches  rouiKl  them  for  carryii^  roassof  fluids  it  greatly  disposed  to  putrefaction : 

firing  the  straw,  cleaning  their  diseases  foUow,  and  death  frequently  concludes 

)iitrements,  and  assisting;  in  the  the  scene. 

mess,  ought  to  be  no  disagree-  On  the  other  hand,  constant  and  habitual 

» the  men  for  some  part  of  the  exercise  renders  the  body  strong  and  active, 

IS  to  diversions,  the  men  must  and  at  the  same  dme,  fit  for  the  most  violent 

to  them  either  by  the  example  exertions  of  strength ;  it  assists  the  heart  in  pro- 

,  or  by  small  premiums  to  those  motinsa  free  circulation  of  the  blood  and  juices 

I  in  such  kind  of  snorts  as  shall  throu^  every  part  of  the  body ;  it  creates  an 

conducive  to  healtli :  but  here-  appetite,  and  jiromotes  dig^on,  and  thereby 

I  is  iif  cessn  ry ,  not  to  allow  them  gireatly  assists  in  converting  the  food  to  nourish* 

iselves  too  much,  especially  in  ment ;  it  promotes  all  the  secretions  and  excre- 

sickly  times :  but  above  all,  that  tions,  which  enlivens  the  body,  and  ^ives  room 

kept  dry,  wei  clothes  being  the  for  fresh  sopolica  of  nourishment;  it  invigpr- 

;au8e  of  camp-diseases.  ates  the  wboie  system ;  it  gives  a  flow  of  spirits, 

>p   ANIMALS,  generally,  that  and  adds  firmness  and  strength  to  the  muscles 

exertion  which  they  use  spon-  and  sinews.    In  short,  without  a  certain  pro- 

>rdtng  to  the  share  of  activity  portion  of  exercise  no  animal  body  can  enjoj 

jLing  to  them  ;  or  to  which  it  health. 

ry  to  urge  them,  far  the  preser-  The  effects  of  exercise  to  horses,  however, 

'  health.    Almost  all  domestic  are  not  limited  to  the  preservation  of  their 

:  the  stimulus  of  exercise,  but  health ;  but,  in  many  cases  of  incipient  dis- 

that  are  distinguished  for  their  ease,  its  good  effects  likewise  soon  become 

fall  others  the  horse.    Such  of  visible.    For  instance,  when  it  is  used  as  a 

8  stand  too  much  at  rest,  arc  at  medicine  in  those  horsct  that  have  swelled  legs, 

'ull  fed,  and  breathe  constantly  &c.  from  staiKiing  idle  in  the  stable :  for  al- 

mated  air  in  close  stables,  can-  though  such  horses  may  have  been  declared  full 

known,  be  long  preserved  in  a  of  (lumoars,  and  that  nothing  could  relieve 

body,  or  remain  fit  for  active  them  from  these  supposed  humours  but  purg- 

*  owners,    lu  order  that  they  ing,  diuretic,  or  alterative  medicines,  yet  it  has 

le  labour  expected  from  them  been  frequently  found,  that  resular  exercise, 

reedom  to  themselves,  and  with  firequent  rubbing  of  the  legs  (wliich  b  topical 

r  riden,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  exercise),  with  a  roomy  stall  to  stretch  their 

very  particularly  to  this  import-  legs  when  they  lie  down,  have  removed  these 

complaints  without  any  medicine  whatever 

reterinary  writer  who  has  done  being  administered. 

lo  this  interesting  subject  than  In^^peat  towns,  rides  or  covered  ways,  for 

his  author  asserts,  that  a  much  exercising  horses  in  all  weathers,  are  extremely 

of  horses  which  are  high  fed,  useful;  and  no  stable-yard,  in  a  large  town, 

ive  iu  close  warm  stables,  die  of  should  be  without  one ;  although,  at  the  saxx\js 

from  the  want  of  regular  exer-  time,  the  open  air  is  preferable. 

any  other  cause  wliatever.  From  what  has  been  sai«l,  it  may  be  infer- 

he,  are  formed  for  labour :  in-  red,  that  they  should  be  accustomed  to  exercise 

^er,  with  full  feeding,  renders  by  d^^^rees ;  for  all  sudden  changes,  whether 

nd  iloggiih.    The  ttomad^  it  fiiom  idkoMtoactif«es«iGMit»«foiBOLcaxxi- 
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else  to  idleness,  produce  considerable  changes  They  will  naturally  mend  their  |>ace  of  them- 

in  the  system,  and  render  both  the  solids  and  selves.   Their  exercise  should  be  continued  io 

fluids  liable  to  disease.    This  we  experience  pronortiontotheirstrength,manQerof  feeding, 

from  our  own  feelings ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  and  the  labour,  8rc.  required  of  them ;  and 

horses  on  their  being  first  set  to  hard  labour,  this  should  not  only  be  repeated  every  day 

or  violent  exercises,  although  they  cannot  ex-  when  it  is  practicable^  but  increased  as  circimi- 

press  their  uneasy  sensations  except  by  their  stances  may  require.     From  not  attending  to 

stiff  and  contracted  steps,  which  may  be  oh-  the  above  precautions  in  exercising  horses, how 

served  upon  moving  them  about 'after  a  hard  many  are  the  cases  of  broken  wind,  and  othct 

I   day*s  work.  We  should  accustom  them,  there-  asthmatic  complaints,  which  have  occurred? 
fore,  gradually  and  regularly  to  exercise  or  la-        It  is  likewise  improper  to  take  out  horses  to 

hour ;  and  it  then  becomes  easy  to  them,  nor  exercise  in  wet  or  rain,  or  when  they  arc  not 

will  any  stiffness  or  difRculty  ot  breathing  foU  able  to  bear  it,  either  from  former  fatigue, 

low  from  it.     When  a  horse  has  arrived  at  from  hard  labour,  or  when  they  are  sick  or 

this  state  or  habit  of  body,  he  is  then  said,  in  lame. 

the  stable  phrase,  to  be  in  wind.  But  still  ^eater  caution  is  necessary  to  be 

But  one  great  source  of  disease  in  horses  observed  with  regard  to  horses  that  are  very  fau 

arises  from  the  improper  treatment  of  them  These  require  a  long  course  of  very  modeiate 

after  thev  have  been  overheated  by  labour,  and  regularexercise  before  theycan  with  safety 

Althougn  a  horse  be  all  over  wet  and  smoking  be  put  to  that  which  is  the  least  violent.  The- 

w  ith  sweat,  still  ignorant  grooms  and  hostlers  want  of  attention  to  this  circumstance  fit- 

M'ill  insist,  according  to  their  own  way  of  ex-  quentlvoccasionssuddeadeath;  many  instances 

Eressing  themselves,  that  he  is  not  heated  at  of  whurh  Mr.  Clark  says  he  has  known,  par- 

eart,  and  will  rashly  expose  him  to  the  cold  ticularly  in  horses  that  have  been  fed  with  a 

air  uncovered,  tied  at  the  stable-door,  and  even  great  deal  of  boiled  meat,  in  order  to  fat^ 

allow  him  to  drink  his  belly-full  of  cold  water  them  for  sale.    Thus  a  pair  of  strong  heany 

in  this  condition.    Mr.  Clark  observes,  that  it  carriage-horses,  he  says,  were  once  ofiorcd  bim 

would  fill  a  volume  to  enumerate  the  cases  that  for  sale :  he  declined  purchasing  them,  oo  9> 

have  occurred  where  this  treatment  has  proved  count  of  their  extreme  fatness;  which  was 

fatal  to  horses.     By  bein^  exposed  to  cold  air,  thought  a  very  singular  reason.   A  centlemaii 

or  drinking  cold  water,  the  blood-vessels  con-  in  the  neighbourhood,  however,  who  was  not 

tract  suddenly  (for  it  is  the*  same,  in  effect,  so  scrupulous,  purchased  them,  and  they  weic 

whether  cold  oe  applied  to  the  internal  oraans,  exercised  with  the  greatest  care  and  atteodoa 

as  the  stomach  or  lungs,  or  to  the  external  sur-  for  a  considerable  time,  in  order  to  bring  them 

face  of  the  body) ;  and  hence  violent  inflamma-  into  a  proper  condition  for  work.    After  some 

tion  of  the  lungs  or  other  vital  parts,  gangrene,  weeks,  tiiey  had  occasion  to  travel  pretty  smardy 

&:c.andall  the  well-known  diseases  tliat  are  con-  a  very  short  stage  of  seven  miles  out  and  home, 

scauent  upon  obstructed  perspiration.     Death  which  finished  one  of  them  aftera  short  illness, 

inaeed  is  frequently  the  consequence,  or  the  This,  and  a  variety  of  similar  cases,  show  ibe 

horse  so  treated  is  seized  with  the  most  violent  danger  of  putting  horses  that  are  too  fat  and 

acute  diseases.     To  avoid  these  consequences,  Aill  of  juices,  suddenly,  on  violent  exercise  of 

we  should  not  only  resist  the  evil  practices  al-  any  kind  ;  for  there  is  no  state  or  habit  of  body 

luded  to,  but  be  careful,  in  hunting,  where  it  a  horse  can  be  in  more  dangerous,  or  nwre 

is  necessary  to  ride  through  rivers  or  pits,  to  do  liable  to  disease,  than  that  of  his  being  too&i. 
it  with  as  much  caution  as  the  case  will  admit.        Thus  it  is  evident,  that,  under  proper  repr- 

Indeed,  every  one  who  has  a  re^rd  for  his  lation,  the  greatest  advantages  arise  to  horso 

iiorse,  will,  when  the  animal  is  m  a  profuse  from  the  constant  habit  of  exercise.    Tbeef* 

sweat,  if  possible,  endeavour  to  shun  these  en-  fects  it  produces  when  carried  to  excess,  as  is 

tirely,  or  go  to  a  part  where  the  water  is  less  frequently  the  case  in  hunting,  and  still  more 

deep,  or  to  a  bridge,  although  it  may  be  at  a  in  contests  on  the  race-course,  where  the  efibrts 

considerable  distance:  for,  otherwise,  thesud-  of  the  horse  are  often  prodigious,  are  in  some 

den  cold  will  either  not  only  endanger  the  crea-  cases  curious.     It  has  been  obsened,  in  ani» 

ture*s  life,  from  the  most  violent  acute  diseases  mals  that  have  been  hard  hunted  before  tlwy 

which  will  probably  occur,  or,  if  he  survive  were  killed,  that,  upon  taking  off  the  skin,  the 

the  shock,  trie  most  obstinate  chronic  com-  whole  panniculusadiposus,  and  even  the  mus- 

plaints  in  the  chest,  legs,  and  feet,  destroy  his  cular  parts,  have  been  found  almost  black, from 

constitution, and  may  rcnderhimtotally  useless,  the  blood  being extrax-asated  under  theskin,«r 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that,  like  many  by  the  extreme  heat  of  ihe  body,  together  with 

other  things  relating  to  horses,  exercise,  given  the  velocity  of  the  circulating  fluid ;  and  that 

for  the  mere  purposes  of  health,  miiybe  carried  the  blood  has  been  forced  into  parts  in  which 

to  excess,  and,  consequently,  may  prove  rather  it  does  not  commonly  circulate.  The  same  ap- 

luirlfulthan  beneficial ;  therefore  the  time  and  pearance,  Mr  Clark  says,  he  has  observed  m 

manner  of  regulating  it  desv-rves  attention,  norses,  particularly  one  that  suddenly  fell  down 

Thus,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  cause  a  horse  dead  in  a  race  on  coming  up  to  the  starting- 

to  exert  himself  too  suddenly  after  he  is  newly  post  the  last  heat.    On  taking  off  bis  skin,  the 

fed  and  watered,  because  his  stomach  is  then  Wood  appeared  as  if  it  had  Been  cxtnrasateJ 

too  fulL   Horses,  in  this  case,  s\\ovk\d  V»  tcv;sA^  \»Vw^«\  the  flesh  and  the  skin,  and  ran  down 
|o  movQ  slowly  and  genUy  ?it  fiisX^vCm^  o^^v,    \vi  ^  ^tw^Kt^^  ^35««i>3L\?^^  ts  the  how  w» 
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cold.  It  it  likewise  obaenred,  in  which  the  bodv  instantly  feeb  the  diiordert  of 
ire  driven  too  hard  immediately  be-  the  mind,  ana  the  mind  those  of  the  body, 
e  slauzhteredy  that  the  blood  is  too  The  delicate  sprinn  of  our  frail  machines  lose 
d  with  the  flesh,  &c*  Ail  thoe  their  activity  and  Become  enervated,  and  the 
res  demonstrate,  that,  in  violent  ex-  vessels  are  liable  to  obstructions  when  we  totally 
blood  is  forced,  by  the  rapidity  of  desist  from  exercise,  and  the  consequences  ne- 
ion  and  extreme  heat  of  the  botfy,  oesuuily  afiect  the  brain :  a  very  studious  and 
itural  limits.  sedentary  life  b  therefore  c^udlly  prejudicial  to 
lischievous  effects  of  extreme  and  the  body  and  the  mind.  The  limM  likewise 
egrees  of  exercise,  such  as  are  here  become  stiff;  we  contract  an  awkward  con- 
together  with  those  which  certainly  strained  manner;  a  certain  disgustful  air  at- 
rhuc  in  this  heated  state,  cold  water  tends  all  our  actions,  and  we  are  very  near  being 
ipon  the  body  of  the  horMs,  or  if  he  as  disagreeable  to  ourselves  as  to  others.  An 
nto  it,  Mr.  Clark  attributes  certain  inclination  to  stody  is  highly  commendable ; 
which  we  shall  treat  under  their  but  it  ought  not,  however,  to  inspire  us  with 
s,  but  particularly  that  called  the  an  aversion  to  society.  The  natural  lot  of  man 

Sec  that  article.  is  to  live  amon^  hu  fellows :  and  whate\'er 

E,  in  military  af&irs,  is  the  ran-  may  be  the  condition  of  our  birth,  or  our  situa« 

of  soldiers  in  form  of  battle,  and  tion  in  life,'  there  are  a  thousand  occasions 

n  |)erfonn  the  several  motions  and  where  a  man  must  naturally  desire  to  render 

lutions  with  different  management  hioMclf  asreeable;  to  be  active  and  adroit;  to 

(IS,  iu  order  to  make  them  expert  dance  with  ffnct ;  to  command  the  fiery  steed ; 

to  defend  hunMelf  against  a  brutal  enemy ;  to 

B,  in  a  naval  sense,  is  the prepara-  preterve  hu  life  bjr  dexterity;  as  by  leaping, 

e  of  managing  the  artillery  and  swimming,  &c.^  Many  rational  causes  have 

in  order  to  make  the  ship's  crew  therefore  given  rise  to  the  practice  of  particular 

lied  therein,  so  as  to  direct  its  exe-  exercises ;  and  the  most  sagacious  and  benevo- 

essively  in  time  of  battle.    The  lent  legislaton  have  institnted,  in  their  acado- 

nmand  introduced,  during  the  late  oiics  and  universities,  proper  methods  of  an* 

exercise  of  the  great  guns,  are  the  abling  youths  who  devote  themselves  to  study, 

Mlence ;  cast  loose  your  guns;  level  to  beoonie  expert  also  in  athletic  exercise^ 
take  out  your  tompions;  run  oat        £X£RClTA^ION.«.(Arerct/a/io,  Latin.) 

prime ;  point  vour  guns ;  fire ;  1  •  Exerciie  {Brmpn),    S.  Practice ;  .use  (jpe/- 

'  guns ;  load  witn  cartridge ;  shot  /m). 

put  in  your  tompions ;  house  your        £X£RGUM,  a  little  space  aroond  or  with* 

lecure  your  suns.  out  the  fi^urei  of  a  medal ;  left  for  the  inscrip- 

B,  may  also  oc  applied  with  pro-  tion,  device,. date.  See, 
t  formms  our  fleeu  into  orders  of       To  EXE'RT.  v.  a.  {exero,  Latin.)    1.  To 

s  of  battle,  &c.  an  art  which  the  nse  with  an  effort  (Howe).    9.  To  put  forth  ; 

e  termed  evolutions,  or  taetiques.  to  perform  (Soulk).    3.  To  enforce ;  to  push 

:  exercise  may  be  defined,  the  exe-  to  an   efibrt  (Dtyden).    4.  To   hm^  out 

ie  movements  which  the  different  (DrydenY  6.  To  emit :  to  push  out  {Philips). 
ispositiun  of  fleets  occasionally  re-        EjCE'RTION.  i.  (from  eaert,)  The  act  of 

'hich  the  several  ships  are  directed  exerting ;  efibrt 

y  means  of  signals.  See  Tactics.        £X£/S10N.  s.  {exesus^  Latin.)  The  act  of 

iciSB.  V.  a,  (exerceo,  Latin.)     1.  eatins  through  rBrotim). 
to  engage  in  employment  (£ocle).        EXESTllA'TlON.   s.  {exmstuo,  Latin.) 

to  use  by  any  act  (Locke).    3.  To  The  state  of  boiling ;  eflervescence ;  ebullition 

1  or  dexterous  by  practice ;  to  ha-  ^^?V^Oi__ 

retos),    4.  To  busy ;  to  keep  busy        EXETER,  (the  Augusta  of  the  Bomans, 

5.  To  task ;  to  keep  employed  and  the  Exancesier  of  the  Saxons,  aflerwards 

njunction  (Milton),    o.  To  prac-  abbreviated  to  Excesler  or  Exeter),  a  city  of 

form  (Bacon).    7.  To  exert;  to  England,  and  capital  of  Devonshire,  situated 

Locke).    8.  To  practise  or  use  in  on  the  river  Ex,  about  ten  miles  from  the  En- 

litual  skill  (Addison).  ^ish  channel :  the  see  of  a  bishop,  suffraoan 

:i8B.  V.  n.  To  use  exercise ;  to  la-  of  the  archbisoop  of  Canterbury,  removed  to 

1th  or  amusement  (Broome).  this  city  from  Crediton,  by  Edward  the  Con- 

ISER.  1.  (from  exercise.)  He  that  fessor.    The  dty  is  ancient,  probably  built  at 

es  exercise.  the  time  the  fiomans  were  in  possession  of 

LSES,  are  also  understood  of  what  Britain ;  itwassorrcmnd«l  with  walls,  and  had 

;men  leam  in  the  academies  and  six  gates,  most  of  which  are  pulled  down.  Be- 

Is,  such  as  fencine,  drawing,  rid-  sides  the  cathedral,  which  isa  magnificentpile 

at  horse,  &c.    How  usefiu  and  of  building,  there  are  eis^teen  other  churches, 

rver  study  may  be  to  the  mind,  it  is  a  few  chapels,  and  five  large  meeting-houses, 

ibeingequallysalutarytn  the  body.  The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder, 

sserves  that  the  Creator  has  formed  town-derk,  £c.  and  was  incorporated  by  king 

connection  between  the  body  and  John,  and  erected  into  a  coonty  dv  Henry  VlIL 

I  perpetual  actk»  and  reaction^  by  AUpleis«iidciTUe«iiiCimtE»eabi)thit«a?|Qii« 
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aldermen,  recorder,  and  common-council ;  cri-  earth,  fire,  minerals,  sulphurs,  salts.  Sec.  We 

minal  causes,  and  private  wrongs,  are  judged  are  not  aware,  however,  that  any  ^reat  advan- 

hy  eight  aldermen,  who  are  justices  of  the  tages  have  arisen  from  the  distinction :  and  it 

peace.     In  the  north-west  corner  of  the  city  is  certainly  not  sug^ted  by  the  e^mology  of 

stood  the  castle,  called  Rou^emont,  from  the  the  word  ;  the  Latin  verb  exhalo,  fromwnich 

colour  of  the  hill  on  which  it  was  built,  sup-  it  is  derived,  signifying  literally  to  breathe  out, 

posed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  West  Saxon  or  to  send  forth. 

Kings,  and  afterwards  made  the  seat  of  the  earb  To  £XH  A'LE.  v.  a.  (exhalo^  LaUn.)  1.  To 
of  Cornwall.  Nothing  but  the  outer  walls  re-  send  or  draw  out  in  vapours  {Temple).  2.  Tq 
main.  This  castle  was  completely  ruined  in  draw  out  (Shakspeate), 
the  civil  wars,  when  the  city  held  out  against  EXHA'LEMENT. «.  (from  exhale,)  Mat- 
Fairfax,  who  blockaded  it  for  two  months,  ter  exhaled ;  vapour  (Brown). 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  guild-  To  EXHA'UST.  v.  a.  1.  To  drain;  to 
hall  and  public  hospital.  The  guildhall  is  a  diminish  {Bacon).  2.  To  draw  out  totally;  to 
spacious  and  convenient  building,  built  in  its  draw  until  nothing  is  \ch  (Locke). 


lame  of  the  city  and  county  of  Devon.    The  the  working  of  the  engiue.     (See  Air-pum?.) 

trade  of  the  city  of  Exeter  consists  principally  Things  placed  in  an  exhausted  racciver,  ue 

in  the  exportation  of  coarse  woollen  goods*  said  to  be  in  vacuo.    See  Vacuum. 

manufactured  in  the  counties  of  Devon,  Com-  EXH  A'USTION.  s.  (from  exhaust.)  The 

wall,  and  Somerset ;  these  goods  the  merchants  act  of  drawingor  draining, 

of  Exeter  buy  rough  from  the  loom,  mill,  dye,  EXHAUsSTIONS,  or  the  Method  of 

and  finish  them  for  use,  and  afterwards  export  exhaustions,  a  method  of  demonstntioa 

them  i  they  chiefly  consist  of  drug^ts,  duroys,  founded  upon  a  kind  of  exhausting  a  quantity 

kerseys,  and  everlastings.    Ships  ot  burden  for-  by  continually  takins  away  certain  parts  of  it. 

xnerly  came  up  to  this  city ;  but  the  navigation  The  method  of  exnaustions  was  of  frequent 

was  almost  destroyed  by  one  of  the  Courtenays  use  among  the  ancient  mathematicians;  as 

earlsof  Devon,  and,  though  repaired,  in  some  Euclid,  Archimedes,  &c.     It  it  founded  on 

degree,  could  never  be  restored  to  its  former  what  Euclid  says  in  the  10th  book  of  his£le> 

state,    llie  port  of  Exeter,  therefore,  is  pro-  ments ;   viz.  that  those  quantities  are  equal, 

perly  at  Topsnam,  five  miles  below.  It  is,  how-  whose  difference  is  less  than  any  aasigiiable 

ever,  a  principal  city,  for  size  and  consequence,  quantity. 

in  the  W .  of  England,  the  residence  of  many  This  principle  is  used  in  the  first  prop,  of  die 

eenteel  families,  and  the  seat  of  an  extensive  lOth  book,  which  imports,  that  if  from  the 

foreign  and  domestic  commerce ;  and,  particu-  greater  of  two  quantities  be  taken  more  than  its 

larly,  it  has  a  share  in  the  fisheries  of  New-  half,  and  from  the  remainder  more  than  its 

fbundland  and  Greenland.     It  contains  2836  half,  and  so  on  ;  there  will  at  length  remaina 
houses,  and  17,398  inhabitants:  it  is  governed 


quantity  less  than  cither  of  those  proposed.  Od 
tnis  foundation  it  is  demonstrated,  that  if  a 


by  a  mayor,  recorder,  24  aldermen,  &c.  and 

sends  two  members  to  parliament.     Lat.  H).  regularpolygonof  infinite  sides  be  inscribed  in 

44  N.     I-,on.  3-  33  W.  a  circle,  or  circumscribed  about  it ;  then  ibe 

Exeter  is  also  the  name  of  two  towns  in  space,  which  is  the  difference  between  the 

North  America :  the  one  being  in  N .  Carolina ;  civcle  and  the  polygon,  will  by  degrees  be  quite 

the  other  in  New  Hampshire.  exhausted,  and  the  circle  become  ultimately 

To  EXFOLIATE,  v.  n.  {ex.  and  folium,  equal  to  the  polygon.     And  in  this  way  it  is 

Latin.)  To  shell  off ;  to  separate,  as  a  corrupt  that  Archimedes  demonstrates,  that  a  cirdcis 

bone  from  the  sound  part  {IViseman).  equal  to  a  right-angled  triangle,  whoee  two 

EXFCXLI ATION.  s.  (from  erfoliale.)  The  sides  about  the  right  angle,  arc  equal,  the  one 
process  by  which  the  corrupted  part  of  the  bone  to  the  semidiameier,  and  the  other  to  the  peri- 
separates  from  the  sound  ( fViseman).  meter  of  the  circle.   Prop.   1 .  De  Dimeosione 

EXFOLIATIVE,    a.    (from    exfoliate.)  Circuli. 

That  has  power  of  procuring  exfoliation  ( IVise^  This  kind  of  demonstration,  though  atteixled 

man).  with  strict  mathematical  evidence,  is  uecessanij 

EXHA'LABLE.  a.  (from  tforW^.)    That  prolix:  for  which  reason  Cavalerius  introduced 

may  be  evaporated  (Boyle)*  a  shorter  method  of  proof.     Sec  Ihdivisi- 

EXH ALATION.  1.  {exhalatio,  Latin.)  1 .  bles. 

The  act  of  exhaling  or  sending  out  in  vapours ;  EXH  A'USTLESS  a.  (from  exkausi.)  Nol 

emission.     2.  The  state  of  eva]>orating  or  fly-  to  be  emptied  ;  inexhaustible  {BiacJsmcrr). 

ing  out  in  vapours;    evaporation.    3.  That  ,    To  EXHI'BIT.  v.  a.  {exhibeo,  Latin-}  1- 

which  rises  in  vapours  {Mtllon).  Tox)ffer  to  view  or  use  j  to  offer  or  Pfopoie  in 

The  terms  exhalation  and  vapour  are  ordi-  a  formal  manner  {Clarendon).     2.  To  shoir; 

narily  used  indifferently,  but  the  more  accurate  to  display  {Pope). 

writers  now  distinguish  them;  appropriating  EXHl'BITER.  1.  ffrom  exhibit.)  He  that 

the  term  vapour  to  the  moist  fumes  raised  from  offers  any  thing  in  a  public  manner  (5lfi^ 

water  and  other  liquid  bodies  \  and  exKolatifm  spewreV 

to  the  diy  ones  eimttfid  from  wMV^dLvn  \  ^  ^^)^\^\TV^^.%A^moicsiiii/.)  1. 1^ 
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het  of  exhibiting ;  display  (GreuO-  2.  Allow-  £XI'MIOUS.a.(fxtiiittii,  Latin.)  Famous; 

ince;  salary ;  pension (otq/}).  3.  Payment;  eminent;  conspicuous;  excellent. 

VBCompencc  (Shakspeare).  EXINANITION.  *.  (eannanttio,  Latin.) 

£XKI  BITIVE.  fl. /from  exhilii.)  Rcpre-  Privation  ;'loss  (Decay  qf  Piety). 

Dtative;  displaying  (jf orris).  To  EXl'ST.  v.  n.  (exisio,  Latin.)    To  be; 


To  EXHI'LARATE.  v.  a.  (exhilaro,  Lat.)  to  have  a  being  (Souik).    , 

To  makechccrful;  to  cheer;  to  fill  with  mirth;  EXl'STENCE.  Exi'stency.  i.  (exisien- 

to  enliven  iPhilips).  tia,  low  Latin.)  State  of  being ;  actual  posses- 

£XHILARA^ION.  s.  (from  exhilarate.)  sion  of  being.    Or  existence  is  that  whereby  a 

1.  The  act  of  eiving  gayety.    2.  The  state  of  thing  has  an  actual  essence,  or  is  said  to  te, 

being  enlivenra  (/^acon).  ette. 

To  EXHORT.  V.  a.  {exhortor,  Latin.)  To  I1ie  notion  of  existence  is  applicable  not 

incite  by  words  to  any  good  action  {Common  only  to  a  created  but  an  uncreated  substance  : 

JPrayer) .  but  it  must  be  added,  that  the  existence  of  cre- 

EXHORTATION.  i.  (from  exhort,)  1.  ated  substances,  and  especially  corporea]  ones. 
The  act  of  exhorting ;  incitement  to  good  implies  a  respect  to  place,  time,  and  even  an 
^Atierhury).  2.  The  form  of  words  by  which  efficient  cause;  whence  the  schoolmen  gene- 
one  is  exhorted  (Shakspeare) .  rally  define  it,  that  whereby  a  thing  is  formally 

EXHORT ATORY.    a.    (from    exhort.)  ami  extrinsically  without  {extra)  its  causes. 

Tending  to  exhoru  and  that  here,  and  now. 

EXHORTER.  s.  One  who  exhorts.  Existence  and  essence  come  very  near  the 

EXH  UM  ATION.  (of  mt,  out  of,  and  hu-  nature  of  each  other ;  in  cB'ect,  they  only  differ 

mus,  ground).    Tlie  act  of  digging  up  a  body  in  that  we  have  different  manners  of  conceiving 

interred  in  holy  ground,  by  the  authority  of  the  the  same  thing, 

jndge.  For,  I.  Essence  is  usually  explained  either 

JoEXrCCATE  v.  a.  (fjrncco,  Latin.)  To  by  the  first,  noblest,  and  radical  attribute  of 

dtj'  the  thing,  e.  gr.  that  of  body,  by  extension ; 

EXICC ATION.  1.  (from  exiccate.)   Are-  tliat  of  mmd,  by  thinking,  &rc.  or  by  specifying 

Miction;  act  of  drying  up ;  state  of  being  dried  all   the   intrinsic  attributes;    and  existence, 

ap  {Bentley)-  either  by  specifying  all  place,  and  all  time,  as 

EXrCCATIVE.  a.  (from  exiccate.)  Dry-  in  that  of  God;  or  by  specifying  some  definite 

ing  in  quality ;  having  the  power  of  drying.  place,  and  time,  together  with  the  cause,  aa  in 

E'XIGENCE.  E'xiGENCT.  t.  (from  exi-  the  creatures. 

gent.)  1.  Demand;  want;  need  {Atterbury).  2.  The  foundation  and  occasion  of  this  dis- 

^  "      '                           "                    *«  -  V  ....       .    .1  .      '"^  -;  essence  belongs  to  the 

Quid  est  f  but  existence 

requires  immediate  to  the  Question,  Is  it  f  An  est  f 

hfSp  (ffW/cr).  2.  (A  bw  term.)  A  writ  sued  3.   Existence  necessarily  pre-supix>ses  es- 

when  the  defendant  is  not  to  be  found.    3.  sence,  and  cannot  be  conceived  without  it;  but 

£nd  {Shakspeare).  essence  may  be  conceived  without  existence ; 

EXIGENTERS,  four  officers  of  the  court  in  that  essence  belongs  equally  to  things  that 

of  common  pleas,  who  make  all  exigents  and  are  in  potentia,  and  in  aciu  ;   but  exisence 

proclamations,  in  all  actions  where  tiie  process  only  to  those  in  actu.     Note,  however,  that 

of  outlawry  lies.  this  does  not  obtain  in  God,  about  whose  na- 

EXIGU'ITY.  s.  {cxi^iitas,  Latin.)  Small-  ture  and  essence  the  mind  cannot  think  with- 

ness;  diminutiveness ;  slendemess  {Boyle.)  out  conceiving  his  existence. 

EXTGUOUS.  a.  (cxiguus,  Latin.)  Small;  We  have  divers  ways  of  arriving  at  the 

diminutive;  little:  not  used  {Harvey).  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  things.     Our 

EXILE.   1.  Banishment.     2.  Ine  person  own  existence  we  know  by  intuition ;  the  cx- 

benished.                                                '  istence  of  a  God,  by  demonstration ;  and  that 

Amon^the  Romans,  tlie  word  exile,  ejri/tMm,  of  other  things,  by  sensation, 

properly  signified  an  interdiction,  or  exclusion  As  for  our  own  existence,  we  (lerceive  it  so 

frotn  water  and  fire;  the  necessary  consequence  plainly,  that  it  neither  needs  nor  is  capable  of 

of  which  was,  that  the  interdicted  person  must  any  proof.     I  think,  I  reason,  I  feel  pleasure 

betake  himself  into  some  other  country,  since  and  pain :  can  any  of  these  be  more  evident  to 

there  was  no  living  without  fire  and  water.  me  than  my  own  existence?  If  1  doubt  of  all 

Exi'LE.  a.  (ej:t/i5, Latin.)  Small;  slender;  other  things,  that  ver)- doubt  makes  me  per- 

not  full ;  not  powerful  {Bacon).  ceivc  my  own  existence,  and  will  not  suffer  me 

To  E'xiLE.  V.  a.  (from  the  noun.)    To  ba-  to  doubt  of  that.     If  I  know  1  doubt,  I  have 

oish ;  to  drive  from  a  councr}-  {Shakspeare).  as  certain  a  perception  of  the  thing  doubting, 

EXI'LEMENT.  s.  Banishment  ( /f  Won.)  asof  that  thought  which  I  call  doubt.  Ex|)en- 

EXILITION.  s.  {exilitio,  Latin  )  The  act    ence  then  convinces  us,  that  we  have  an  intui- 

of  springing  out  s:iddenly  (Brown).  tive  knowledge  of  our  own  existence,  and  ati 

EXl'LliY.  i.(fj:i/M,  Latin.)    Smallness;  internal  infallible  perception  that  we  are.     In 

jlenderness;  diminution  {Grew).  every  act  of  sensation,  reasoning,  or  thinking, 

£XI  LIUM,  in  law,  signifies  a  spoiling.  It    we  arc  conscious  to  ourselves  of  our  own  being ; 
is  a|>plicd  to  the  injury  oone  to  tcuanta,  by    and  in  this  manner  come  not  short  of  the  high- 

ejecting  them,  &c.  est  degree  of  certaitity* 


r,  thirtt,bei 


EXISTENCE. 

A«  to  our  knowlciij^  of  the  existence  of  3        71iirdly,add  loihis.  that  nunyid«tin;» 

God,  thougli  he  lins  given  us  no  innate  ideas  of  duced  in  us  with  pain,  which  ve  abm-^ 

himaclf,  yet,  having  furnished  us  with  facul-  remember  wilhout  the  least off«nc«.  Tln«i 

lies  of  sense,  perceplion,  and  reason,  wc  csn  pain  nf  heat  or  oold>  ^vhcn  the  idea  oTii  it 

never  want  a  clear  proof  thereof.     See  God.  ceived  in  oorminds,  giicsus  nodi«ijriu«. 

The  k  nowlcdgeofthc  existence  of  any  olher  which,  when  felt,  uras  very  iraubli 

thing,  we  can  have  only  by  sensation:  for,  wereniember  the  pain  ofhuneer, 

tlicre  being  no  necessary  conneetion  of  real  ach,  &c.  without  any  pain  at  all, ' 

rxislEQce  with  any  idea  a  man  hath  in  his  me-  cither  nei-er  disturb  us,  or  dse  coaitmiS  itt 

jnory;  iior  of  any  other  existence,  but  lliat  of  as  often  as  wc  thoueht  of  it,  were  that  w 

God,  with  the  existence  of  any  paclieuiar  man;  thing  but  ideas  floating  in  oar  miDdi.in^ 

no  particular  man  can  know  the  existence  of  pearances   enteri^ininK   our    f-innes  m  ' 

Bay  other  being,  but  only  when,  by  actually  the  real  cKistcnce  of  iningx  aSecting  ui 

operating  upon  him,  tl  makes  ilsclfbepercciv-  abroad. 

«d  by  him.    The  having  the  idcaof  any  thing         Fourthly,  Our  senics  in  tnaDV  osei 

in  our  mind,  no  more  provea  the  existence  of  witness  to  the  truth  of  each  other's  ttfcn 

that  thing,  than  the  pit^turc  of  a  man  evidences  cerning  the  existence  of  tcnnlLle  ihino 

hii  being  in  the  world,  or  the  visions  of  a  out  us:  fae  that  doubts  when  he  tm  1 

'  ~    n  make  ihcrebya  true  bistuij.  It  is  there-  whether  it  be  real,  niajTr  if  be    '         ' 


x>;  and  by  the  exiiuisite  pain  hririltbta* 
viiice<l  tlial  It  i)  not  a  bare  idea  or  phmi 
After  all,  there  aresoruc  who  aieioia, 
as  to  distrust  their  tenses,  and  to  doulit  the* 
iitenceofall  thins^:  oiieof theiiii 
inlhisclass,  was  the  late  bishop  BcTkrLn.ais 
asserts  that  bodies  hare  no  exisimce  bsi  m ' 
ind  perceiving  them  ;  that  is,  ihevuolitu 


fore  the  actual  receiving  of  ii 
that  gives  u»  notice  of  the  eicislenre  of  other 
things,  and  makes  us  know  thatsomethiiig  doth 
exist  Ht  that  lime  without  us,  which  causes 
that  idea  in  uj,  though  perhaps  we  neither 
know  nor  consider  how  it  does  rt ;  for  it  lakes 
not  from  the  certainty  of  our  sco^ks,  and  tin 

ideas  we  receive  by  them,  thai  we  know  no.     __  ...,  ,. _.^ ,   .  _.._ 

the  manner  wherein  they  are  produced.  This  when  they  are  percciv  nJ-  M'e  shall 
notice  we  have  by  our  senses,  of  the  csisting  into  a  formal  refutation  of  this  singulu  bjp 
of  things  without  us,  though  it  be  not  altogether  thesis,  but  refer  for  a  fctv  remArkt  nntbei^ 
M>  certain  ns  intuition  and  demonstration,  de-  ject  to  thearlicic  Idsa.  Our  readetiwilL^ 
serves  the  name  of  knowledge,  if  we  persuade  hope,  forgive  us,  if  wc  here  relate  ao  ansiB 
ourselves  that  our  faculties  act  and  infonn  u>  of  the  lite  Dr.  Samuel  Johiuoo.  liwill*^ 
right  concern! Qg  tlie  existence  of  those  objects  plytheplaceof  many  arguments.  Beinia* 
that  affect  them.  But  besides  the  assurance  in  company  vvith  o  gentleman  whowanalft 
we  haie  from  our  senses  themselves,  that  ihey  fended  this  notion  of  Berkeley  ;  m  the ^r^ 
do  not  err  in  the  information  they  give  us  of  man  was  quitting  the  room,  the  dnctnraW, 
the  existence  of  thingt  without  us,  we  have  nni,  "  Nov,  sir,  do  nnt  po,"  "*"  ' — ^ 
other  conrnrr^nt  reasons :  As,   1.  h  i,  pl^un     nf  HrrkHcy  a^kinp  «liy?   ■' I 


those  perceptions  arcproduced  in  us  I 
causes  nfTecting  our  senses,  bccnusc  lli^iec  lli.i 
want  the  orpmis  of  any  sense  never  cjn  li.ivi 
the  ideas  bclnnpng  to  that  sense  pmdutpd  ii 
therrminds.  This  is  too  evident  to  bedoubied 
and  llifi'tfiire  we  cannot  hut  be  assured,  ih; 
\hn  mine  in  by  the  organs  of  ihi 
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lay  be  asiiircd.  a" 
',  and  heretofore  thinfts  thai  aHeclerl  oursrnsntrt 
existed  :  and  thus  we  have  a  Lnowledzr  oi'a 
?  that  past  existence  of  several  things,  n  hf  tW  * 
udiie-  senses  having  infornied  ns  our  mcmonod 
ii-i.  I  retain  the  ideas:  and  of  this  ne  are  ps  J 
ii.  ns  doubt,  so  long  as  we  remcitiher  well- 
.1  111-  As  to  the  csistenee  of  spiriif,  oui  tu'" 
,  n  V  id.-ns  nf  Lli^ni  does  not  make  os  kuon  iha  w 
,,i  1,  i!ili...-  .1.1  .-slit  without  Ui,  orihJi  iw» 


doth  not  ]nr    !■■     ii|. 
between  .-n  1 1 1  ' 
conteinpljiui 

leetp'c,  l)laHht-\  iiienoibot 
but  ili^t  actudi  seeing  has 


anvoti 

i:rsnintuil  be;* 

\Veha<cKn>™l«= 

mher 

ea*ons.  tobd^' 

e  such  croc^=- 

odiaMKdtrt- 

'■'  v"l 

.;  their  p»f^ 

.lore  l.i>'-  i* 

isiitiw;.  I7  ' 

b.-.Uf- 

tliaiilnii'"^''' 

un.  he.-M  ■■"-- 

answer 

rBlhOKlria'* 

EX  I  EXO 

• 

thing  answerable  to  tuch  an  idea,  EXMOOR,  a  forest  in  Somenetshire,  in 

n  elephant,  phcenix,  motion,  or  the  N.W.  corner  of  that  county,  extending 

ivhettier  such  a  thing  does  any  thence  into  Devonshire. 

and  this  knowledge  is  onlv  of  EXMOUTH,  a  Yillage  in  Deronshire,  on 

md  not  to  be  had  of  any  tning  the  E.  side  of  the  bay  which  forms  the  mouth 

but  only  of  God,  any  other  way  of  the  river  Ex.    It  is  mtich  frequented  for 

senses.                                  ^  tea-bathing. 

ort  of  proposition  is,  wherein  is  EXOACA^THA,  in  botanj,  a  genus  of 

agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  tlie  class  pentandria,  order  digjynia.    I  nvolarre 

eas,  and  their  dependence  on  one  spinous :  im-oluceU  halved,  with  uncaual  rays ; 

nd  these  may  be  universal  and  all  the  Aowers  hermaphrodite;   wiui  equal, 

iavin||(Uieideaof  Godand  myself,  heart-shaped  petals;  seeds  two;  o\'ate,  striate 

obedience,  I  cannot  but  be  sure  on  one  siae^  and  flat  on  the  other.    On^  epe- 

to  be  feared  and  obeyed  by  me:  ciesonly,  anative  of  Syria,  but  of  no  pre-emi- 

osition  wiH  be  certain  concerning  nence. 

a1,  if  I  have  made  an  abstract  idea  EXOC  ATACIELUS,  ia  antiquity,  a  ^e* 

cies,  whereof  I  am  one  particular,  neral.  denomination,  mdor -which  were  in- 

prnposition,  hovr  certam  soever,  eluded  several  gpmd  officXi  of  the  church  at 

i  me  the  existenoe  of  men  in  the  Constantinople. 

will  be  true  of  aB  such  creatures,  EXOCQETTUS.   F^ng-iish.    In  sooloey, 

ley  do  exist:  wUch  certainty  of  a  genus  of  the  clastpisoes,  order  abdominales. 

propositions  depends  on  the  agree-  Head  scaly ;  moudi  without  teeth ;  the  jaurs 

nreementdiicaferable  in  those  ab-  connected  at  eaeh  nde :  gill-membrane  arven- 

1  n  the  former  case,  our  knowledge  ncftd ;  body  wUliih ;  dmIt  angular ;.  pectoral 

|uence  of  the  exigence  of  thin^  fina  very  Urgeaod  long,  tne  nys  carinale  on 

»s  in  our  minds  1^  our  senses:  m  the  lore-part.    Three  speeica,  as  follow.    See 

le  conseonencet  of  the  ideas  that  NaL  Hin.  Plate  XCVII. 

inds,  and  prodoeing  these  general  1.  B.  volana.    Belly  carinate  on  eadi  side. 

many  whereof  are  called  eierrut  Inhahils  European,  American,  and  Red  seas ; 

id  all  of  them  indeed  are  ao ;  not  somedmes  those  of  ear  own  coasts  $  but  is 

rritten  all  or  any  of  them  in  the  chiefly  feimd  between  the  tropics,    i^  means 

men,  or  that  thef  were  any  of  of  its  long  peetaral  fins  it  is  able  to  laiae  itself 
litions  in  any  on^t  nlind,  till  outof  the  water,  and  toipend  itself  in  the  air, 
^t  the  abstract  ideas,  joined  or  and  fly  fnnaaids  to  soma  distance  till  the  fins 
em  by  affirmatMo  or  ncgptkm ;  become  dry}  by  which  means  it  often  escapes 
-ver  we  can  tnppoae  inch  a  ciiea-  from  the  jawt  of  sharks,  dolphins,  and  other 
is,  endowed  with  each  foeidties,  predatory  fishes ;  but  during  its  fli^t  it  is  ex- 
furnished  with  such  ideal  as  we  posed  to  the  talons  of  aquatic  birds,  3)e  pelican, 
ist  conclude  he  muA  needs,  wlien  eagle,  and  albatross,  which  hover  over  the 
is  thoughts  to  the  consideiatfon  water  for  the  purpose  of  catefaiDME  it.   There  is 

know  the  truth  of  certain  pro-  a  variety  which  is  incapable  of  flight. 

t  will  arise  from  the  agreement  or  S.  £•  evolans.    Belly  not  carinate.    Inha- 

;  he  will  jierceive  in  his  own  ideas,  bits  the  Spanidi  seas,  and  ia  perhaps  only  a  va- 

tions  bemg  once  made  about  ab-  riety  of  the  last. 

M)  as  to  be  true,  they  will,  when-  3.  £.  exiliens.    Ventral  fins  reaching  to 

I  be  supposed  to  be  made  aflain,  at  the  tail.    Inhabits  Carolina ;  and  is  larger 

t,  or  to  come,  by  a  mind  naving  than  e.  volitans. 

dways  be  true :  for  names  being  EXODI ARY,  in  the  ancient  Roman  tra- 

stand  perpetually  for  the  same  gedy,  was  the  person  who,  after  the  drama  or 

ic  same  ideas  having  immutably  play  was  endecL  sung  the  exodium. 

itudes  one  to  another,  propositions  EXODIUM,  in  the  ancient  Greek  drama, 

ny  abstract  ideas  that  are  once  true  one  of  the  four  parts  or  divisions  of  tragedy, 

ft  eternal  verities.  being  so  much  ot  the  piece  as  included  the  ca- 

NT.  a,    (from  exist,)    Having  tastrophe  and  unravelling  of  the  plot,  and  an- 

Mscssion  of  being  {Dry dm).  swering  nearly  to  our  fourth  and  fifth  acts. 

lATlON.  s,  (exisiimatio,  Lat.)  Exodium,  among  the  Romans,  consisted  of 

2.  Esteem.  certain  humorous  \erses  rehearsed  by  the  exo* 

(L^tin.)    1 .  The  term  set  in  the  diary  at  the  end  of  the  Fabulv  Atellanc 

lys  to  mark  the  time  at  which  the  Laodium,  in  the  Septuagint,  signifies  the 

n.    2.  Recess ;  departure ;  act  of  end  or  conclusion  of  a  feast.    Particularly  it  is 

theatre  of  life  (Shakspeare).    3.  used  for  the  eii^hth  day  of  the  feast  of  tabema- 

tf  any  place  (Glanviile).   4.  Way  cles,  which,  it  u  said,  nad  a  special  view  to  the 

:re  is  a  passage  cnxl  {fVaodward,)  commemoration  of  the  exodus  or  departure 

I  A,  in    antiquity,  oblations  or  out  of  Egypt. 

I  prosperous  expedition  or  jour-  EXOuuS,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 

Testament ;  beine  the  second  of  the  penta- 

L.  Exi'tious.  a.  {exiiialis,  Lat.)  teuch,  or  five  books  of  Moses.    It  is  so  oaUed 

fatal;  mortal  {Barvty).  from  the  Gredi  t^i^tbit  ^^as^'Oia^  «t 


EXO  E  X  O 

pftnure  ciftbe  cfaildrea  of  Isnel  firom  the  lapd  The  ^CDenlitv  of  ooojmon  of  this  dm  irere 

of  E^nrpi ;  the  hbtory  of  which  b  deliTered  io  importors  Qc^  ptrtrnding  to  a  sccrd  nottnim 

diiA&oky  together  with  the  many  miiadei  or  cfaano,  which  was  an  orenBatch  tot  the 

wrought  oo  that  occatioo.    For  the  oert  proof  dcril.    Oar  Saiiour  commonicated  to  his  dis- 

of  the  aolhenticitY  of  this  book  of  Scripcuic,  ciplcs  a  real  power  orer  daeoMMs.     (See  Da- 

as  well  as  of  the  Often  ascribed  to  Moiesy  with  moviac.)    EzofciHii  makes  a  ooosideiabk 

which  we  are  acquainted,  we  reier  to  Dr.  partof  the  saperstitioa  of  the  church  of  Rome, 

Grave*'s  Lectures  on  the  Peotateoch.  the  ritoak  of  which  forbid  the  exoiciang  aot 

EXOLETE.  a,  {exoUtus,  Lat.)  Obsolete;  person  without  the  bishop's  leave, 

out  of  use.  ETXORCIST.i.  (•$v*"^^7  l.Onewhobj 

To  EXO'LVE.  p.  a.  (exolco,  Latin.)    To  adjurations,  prajers,  or  religious  acts,  diim 

loose:  to  oav.  away  malignant  spiriu  iAcis).    8.   An  ea- 

EXOMls,  in  antiquitv,  a  strait  onnent  chanter;  aconiurer:  impm^edj [SkmJupeare), 

through  which  the  shouldCTS  appeared,  worn  EXORDIUM,  in  oratory,  the  pccamble, or 


by  sbves,  &c.  beginning  of  a  discourse  or  speech,  lerring  to 

EXO'MPH  ALUS.  {exoMphahu,  •fyt^^y^u  prepare  the  audience,  and  introduce  the  matter 

from  •! ,  out,  and  ^fLpm^s^  Uie  navel.)   Eauxn-  in  hand.    The  word  is  formed  from  the  LitiB 

phalos.  An  umbilical  hernia.   See  Heejtia.  ordin^  to  begin,  by  a  metaphor  taken  from  the 

To  EXO^NERATE.  v.  a.  (eroaero,  Latin.)  weavers,  who  are  said,  criiin  /Waas,  to  benn 

To  unload  ;  to  disburden  {R*Uf).  or  warp  a  web,  by  disposing  and  ordering  & 

EXONERATION,  i.  (from  exonerate.)  threads  in  a  certain  maimer  for  the  fotiiit 

The    act   of  disburdening,    or   discharging  work.     See  Warp. 

( Grew) .  The  exordium,HMi  other  occasions^  b  caDed 

EXO'PTABLE.  a.  (exopiabUU,  Lat.)  De-  the  prologue,  praelude,  and  proem, 

sirabie ;  to  be  fought  with  eagerness  or  desire.  Cicero  defines  exordium  a  part  of  an  of»> 

EXOPHTHa1«MIA.  iexophihalmia,  f^  tion,  whereby  the  minds  of  the  audience  are 
tpivXfMt,  from  •$,  out,  and  o^mk/it,  the  eye.)  duly  prepsmi  for  what  remains  to  be  said. 
A  swelling  or  protrusion  of  the  bulb  of  the  eye.  The  exordium  is  a  part  of  principal  import- 
to  such  a  dcsree,  that  the  eyelids  cannot  cover  ance,  and  is  to  be  laboured  with  extraotdmaiy 
it.  Itmay  be  caused  by  iiuUmmation,  when  care;  whence  TuUy  calls  it  difficUiuBa  pan 
it  is  termed  exophthalmia  inftammatoria ;  or  oraiionis, 

from  a  oollec^on  of  pus  in  the  globe  of  the  Exoniitmis  are  of  two  kinds;  either  hist  and 

eye,  when  it  is  termed  exophthalmia  purm-  formal,  or  vehement  and  abrupt.   In  the  first, 

InUa ;  or  from  a  congestion  of  blood  within  the  audience  is  prepared  and  conducted  by  doe 

the  globe  of  the  eye,  exophthalmia  sanguinea.  and  easy  steps;  in  the  second,  the  orator,  as  if 

E'XORABLL.  a.  {exorabilis,  Lat.)  To  be  seized  with  some  sudden  passion,  breaks  out 

moved  by  entreaty.  upon  his  audience  at  once.    Such  is  that  aor- 

EXORBITANCE.    Exo'rbitavcy.    s.  dium  of  Isaiah :  Hear,  Oh  heavens !  and  zivt 

(from  exorbitant,)    1 .  The  act  of  going  out  of  ear.  Oh  earth !  Or  that  of  Cicero  against  Cati* 

the  track  prescribed.    2.  Enormity ;  gross  de-  line:     Quousque    tandem    ahutere   patientk 

viation  from  rule  or  right  (Dry  (^).  3.  Bound-  nostra,  Catilina?  Abrupt  exordiums  are  the 

less  depravity  ( Garth) .  most  suitable  on  occasious  of  extraordinary  joy, 

EXO'RBITANT.o.  (ex and  orW/o,  Latin.)  indignation,  or  the  like ;  though  we  have  in- 
1 .  Going  out  of  the  prescribed  track.  2.  De-  stances  of  panegyrics  of  the  greatest  oraton, 
viating  from  the  courso  appointed  or  rule  es-  begun  abruptly,  without  any  such  occasions, 
tablished  {fVoodward),  3.  Anomalous;  not  Such  is  that  ot  Gorgias,  who  began  hisek)ge 
comprehended  in  a  settled  rule  or  method  of  the  city  and  people  of  Elis  with  HXif,  c&^; 
{Hooker),  4.  Enormous;  beyond  due  pro-  tuJoup.;*,  Elis  beaia  civitas.  Abrupt,  histy 
portion;  excessive  {Addison).  exordiums,  were  more  to  the  taste  and  man- 
To  EXO'RBITATE.  v.  n.  {ex  and  orMto,  ner  of  the  Greeks  than  of  the  Latins.  The 
Latin.)  To  deviate  ;  to  go  out  of  the  track  or  objects  which  the  orator  should  have  in  view 
road  prescribed  {Bentley),  in  this  {lart  of  his  discourse,  are  to  gain  the 

To  E'XOUCISE.  V,  a,  (n|of  xifw.)   i .  To  ad-  good  opinion  of  his  hearers,  to  secure  their  at- 

jure  by  some  holy  name.     2.  To  drive  away  tention,and  to  give  them  some  general  notion 

spirits  by  certain  forms  of  adjuration.     3.    To  of  his  subject. 

purify  from  the  influence  of  malignant  spirits  EXORNATION.  s.  {exomatio,  Lat )  Or- 

ny  religious  ceremonies  {Dry den),  nanient;  decoration:  embellishment (//poit^)- 

E'XORCISER.  s.  (from  exorcise.)  One  who  EXOSSATED.  a.  {exossatus,  Latin.)  De- 
practises  to  drive  away  evil  spirits.  prived  of  bones. 

EXORCISM,  the  expelling  of  devils  from  EXOSSEOUS.o.(ejrandoMa,  Lat.)  Want- 
persons  jxwsessed  by  means  of  conjurations  and  ing  bones ;  boneless  {Brown), 
prayers.  The  Jews  made  great  pretences  to  EXO'STOSIS.  i.C^xandoarw*.)  Anyprota- 
this  power.  Josephus  tells  several  wonderful  berancc  of  a  bone  that  is  not  natural  (Qwiwy)* 
tales  of  the  great  success  of  several  exorcists.  Exosto'sis.  (exostosis,  t|o<rr«ffif,  from  *|» 
One  Eleazer,  a  Jew,  cured  many  dajmoniacs,  and  oo-tiov,  a  bone.)  Hyperostis.  A  morbid  en- 
he  snys,  by  means  of  a  root  set  in  a  ring.  This  largement,  or  hard  tumour  of  a  bone.  A  geoos 
root,  with  the  ring,  washeU  >iiidei  VW  va^i«n\!%  of  disease  arranged  by  Cullea  in  the  cbsi  k>" 
Qoee,  and  the  devil  was  foithWiOi  esacoaXedL^    cs)\eb)  vcA  ^i^  xni&inw^ 


EXP 

FERIC,  ind  EsoTBRiCy^terfllis  de- 
sternal  and  internal,  and  applied  to 
»le  doctrine  of  the  ancient  philotophera : 
vras  public  or  exoteric,  the  other  secret 
ric.  The  first  was  that  which  they 
»penly  to  the  world,  the  btter  was  con- 
a  small  number  of  disciples.  See  Pi- 
tics. 

Tic.  (•$*^ix«f.)  A  term  properly  sig- 
foreign,  or  extraneous,  i.  e.  brou^t 
"emote  or  strange  country.  In  which 
e  sometimes  say  exotic,  or  barbarous 
r  words,  &c.  Th»  word  is  derived 
e  Greek  •$«>,  •$«^i»,  exira,  without,  on 
lide. 

ric,  is  chiefly  applied  to  pbnts  which 
k-es  of  foreign  countries.  The  genera« 
>xotic8,  or  exotic  plants,  do  not  thrive 
land  without  some  peculiar  care  and 
;  they  require  the  warmth  of  their  own 
I ;  whence  the  use  of  hot-beds,  glass- 
sreen-houses,  &c. 

XPA'ND.  0.  a.  (.expando,  Lat.)  1.  To 
to  lay  open  as  a  net  or  sheet.  S.  To 
to  spreaa  out  every  way  {Arlmihnoi). 
'A'NSE.  f.  {expansum,  Lat.)  A  body 
aitendcd  without  inequalities  {Savage,) 
k'NSE,  in  botany,  expanded,  spread 
the  calyx  in  helianthus. 
'ANSIBFLITY.  t.  (from  expannhU.) 
y  of  extension ;  possibilitjr  to  be  ex^ 
or  spread  into  a  wider  surrace  {Grew). 
A'NSIBLE.  a.  (from  exfannu,  Lat.) 
t  to  be  extended  {Grew.) 
^A'NSION.  s.  (from  expand,)  1.  The 
being  expanded  into  a  wider  surftce  or 
space  {Bentieu^  9.  The  act  of  spread- 
{Grew.)  3.  Extent ;  space  to  which 
u^  is  extended  {Locke) .  4 .  Pure  space,  as 
m>m  extension  in  solid  matter  ( Locke) . 
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EzFAVSiov,  in  natural  philotophy,  the  en- 
largement or  increase  of  bulk  in  bodies,  chiefly 
by  means  of  heat.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ge- 
neral efibcts  of  caloric,  being  common  to  all 
bodies  whatever,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  or  in 
an  aeriform  state.  In  some  cases  bodies  seem  to 
expand  as  they  fgtow  cokl,  as  water  in  the  act 
of  freezing ;  tnis,  however,  is  known  to  be  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  but  is  owing  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  particles,  or  to  crystal- 
liiation»  and  b  not  a  remilar  and  gradual  ex- 
pansion like  that  of  metals,  or  other  solid  sub- 
stances by  means  of  heat.  In  various  dietals 
likewise  an  expansion  takes  place  in  passing 
from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state,  which  is  accounted 
for  in  the  same  way.  The  expansion  of  solids 
is  exhibited  by  the  PrROMiTBa  (which  see)  i 
a  rod  of  iroo^  for  instance,  becomes  aensibly 
longer  and  larger  in  all  its  dimensions  in  pass- 
ing from  a  low  to  a  hidh  state  of  temperature. 
The  expansion  of  fluin  is  shown  by  the  ther- 
mometer, and  is  the  principle  upon  which 
that  useful  instrument  is  constructed :  by  im- 
mersing a  thermometer  into  hot  water,  the 
mercmy,  or  other  fluid,  contained  in  it  imme- 
diately expands.  See  Tbirmomitir.  The 
dqpee  of  expansion  produced  in  diflerent  li- 
quids, varies  veiy  considerably.  In  general, 
uie  denser  the  fluid,  the  kss  the  expansion ; 
water  expands  more  than  mercury,  and  alco- 
hol, which  is  jighter  than  water,  expandsonore 
than  water,  llie  expansioo  of  aenform  fluids 
maybe  CKhibited  by  bringing  a  bladder,  partly 
filled  with  air,  and  the  neck  closely  tied,  near 
the  fire :  the  bladder  will  soon  be  distended^ 
and  will,  if  the  heat  be  strong  enough,  burst. 

The  following  table  vrill  give  the  reader  a 
precise  notion  otthe  rate  of  expansion  of  thoae 
liquids  which  have  been  hithmo  examined  by 
chemical  phikieophers. 


Temp. 

MorcQiy. 

Liiwecd 

Solpharie 

Nitric 

Water. 

(Xlofnw* 

oil. 

acid. 

add. 

peatiae. 

ao» 

100000 

100000 

.1. 

» 

.. 

^^ 

100000 

40 

lOOOfll 

— 

99759 

99514 

— 

— 

100589 

50 

1001R3 

— • 

100000 

100000 

100093 

100000 

101105 

60 

100304 

— 

100979 

10O486 

100091 

100460 

101688 

70 

100406 

— 

100558 

100990 

100197 

100993 

109881 

80 

100508 

— i 

100806 

101530 

looaas 

101471 

109890 

90 

100610 

— 

101054 

109088 

100694 

101981 

108517 

100 

100719 

109760 

101317 

109690 

100908 

109446 

104169 

110 

100813 

— 

101540 

103196 

» 

109948 

•i- 

190 

100915 

— 

101034 

103776 

101404 

103491 

— 

130 

101017 

— 

109097 

104359 

— 

103954 

«— 

140 

I0I119 

— 

109390 

105139 

— 

104578 

— 

150 

101990 

— 

109614 

— 

108017 

— 

— 

160 

101399 

— 

109893 

^- 

— 

— 

—  **^^^ 

170 

101494 

— 

103116 

— 

— 

— 

^i^ 

180 

101596 

— 

103339 

— 

— 

.« 

— 

190 

101698 

— 

103587 

— 

103617 

— 

— 

900 

101730 

— 

103911 

— 

— 

— 

— 

313 

101835 

107950 

— 

— 

104577 

— 

— 

e  are  cases  in  which  expansion  is  pro-  prebends  certain  liquid  bodies  which  have  a 

ot  by  an  increase,  but  by  a  diminution  maximum  of  density  corresponding  with  a  car- 

erature.   These  exceptions  may  be  di-  tain  temperature;  and  which,  if  they  arc  heat- 

ito  tvA>  classes.    The  first  class  com-  cd  above  that  temperatuit,  or  cooled  down  be« 
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■V  ii,  uiwlogo  in  Iwlh  cases  aa  enpansion  or  density  is  a   nuKiminn,  and  whirii  ea 

CTcaw  of  balk.     Thi-  second  dais  cooipre-  ivhen  cooled   below   that  lempeiiiuR.  ' 

mk  miain  liquids  which  sudilenly  become  phuric  acitl  has  no  such  poini.  neiilx;  I 

lid  nim  rooled  diiwa  lo  a  certain  icinpera-  the  oily  bodies ;  bul  some  sululioiu  fi  ti 

it;  anddiiiMlidificauonis  accompanied  by  watct  b^ln  to  expand  before  ibntUoa 

_j  inct«KC  of  bulk.  lid.     These  solutions,  faowci-et,  whta  m 

n'turfuniithcsuswiththenio^t  remarkable  doivnsufiicieDily,  ciTstallizewrih(iictia| 

ufilrof  the  first  clossof  bodies.     Itsmaxi-  iv,  that  it  is  extremely  diOicult  mbcorai 

n  of  density  correapouds  with  i2'.b   of  ihe  fact,  ihal  ther  Tcally  do  bepn  Id  □ 

■   *  ■»  ihern                     .      -         ■  .  _i  .    r    .  .u      _      .   i.- 


„ intd   by  Mr.  Dalion.     If  it  is  cooled 

Amtd  bclow^S".  6,  it  undergoes  an  CKpansion  pansion  when  ihey  chaoge  fiom  a  Iiqusti 

bccTtiydeateeoFtentpeTalure  which  il  loses)  solid  body  of  the  diminution  of  umiiaa 

aadU^S*  uic  mpaiuion  amounis,  according  is  very  numerous.     Not  only  warn  wDoin 

|0  Mr.  OallOD,  lo  ijs  of  the  whole  expansion  verted  into  ice  undergoes  such  *d  nfum 

vhich  watei   undeigues  when   heated   frnm  but  all  bodies  n-hich   by  cooUng  aauwl 

4S*.J  W  812*.     With  this,  more  recent  expe-  form  of  crystals. 

liincnts  coincide  very  nearly;  fur  by  cooling         The  prodigious  fotire  with  whidi  vWi 

lOOOUU  parts  in  bulk  of  water  from  42°..'i  10  paaijs  in  the  act  of   freezing  li»  bn«l 

se*.  tlMywereconverled  tol0003Iparis.  We  known  to  philosophers       GTass  l<oulafl 

■tcindebted  totheingeniiityof  Mr.Dalton  for  with  water  are  coaimonly  biokca  in  pi 

the  di«i!oveiy  of  a  very  uncxpecled  fact,  that  when  the  water  freezes.    The  FlortniiM  1 

Uic  exponsiim  of  water  is  the  same  for  any  demicians bnrat  a  bniss  globe  who«ci'it»' 

number  of  degrees  above  or  below  ihe  maxi-  an  inch  in  diameter,  by  filling  it  with  w 

mum  of  density.     Thus  if  we  hi^t  water  ten  and  freezing  it.     The  force  nectssirjfhih 

degrees  above  49°.6,  it  occupies  precisely  the  effect  was  calculated    by   i^Iiiscbfntmed  ' 

SMucbulkas  it  does  when  coaled  down  tende-  97720  lbs.     But  the  most  eompleteKtofT 

ptC3  below  48*,3.     Therefore  the  density  of  perimcnts  on  the  expansive  force  of  ftwa 

water  at  SS"  and  at  53"  is  precisely  the  same,  water,  are  those  niacle   by  mijor  U'iUnoi  ■ 

Mr.  Dalton  succeeded  in  cooling  water  down  Quebec,  and  published  lathe  leeondHla 

10  the  temperature  of  5*  without  freezing,  or  of  the  Edinburgh  transactions.     Ttia  a^ 

97*,a  below  the  maximum  point  of  deniityi  sion  has  been  explained,  by  suppoHHf;  ii  k 

tnd  during  the  whole  of  that  ratise,  its  bulk  consequence  of  a  tendency  which  tnte.  ■ 

pKcisely  corresponds  with  the  bulk  of  water  consolidaling,  is  observed  10  hare  to  arav* 

die  same   number   of  d^rees  above  4£*.3.  particles  in  one  detenninaie  manDer.W  — 

Thus  the  bulk  of  water  ata°  is  the  same  as  the  form  prismatic  crystals,  crossing  each  (tb 

bulkofwaier  at  80°.    Theicalc  of  expansion,  angels  of  60>  and  ISO..  Theforccwiih* 

therefore,  which  has  been  «ven  for  the  expan-  they  artange  themselves  to  this  manaei 

sion  of  water  wheti  heated,  answers  also  For  be  enormous,  since  it  enables  small  i^ias 

iis  exjiansiiiri  whi^u  cooled,  provided  Ihe  lable  of  water  tooverconiL-  io  ^rcdt  niethiniCiJ 

l>i'i;iii  .It  45°  3,  .IS  Ii  JoTiK  in  the  table  of  the  surcs.    Various  melhoiln  have  been  tiicJ  ■ 

I  v|' : !i  ■■!   ..  ..i  r.     From  this  table  it  ap-  rrrtain  the  specific  graviri'  of  ice  at  Ji*. 

I'-  '  ii-idxi  of  water,  the  original  which  sucCMrded  best  was  10  liilute  ipinij' 

t''  '■  :  .    i  I  :    I  ■,  may  be  expressed  pretty  wine  with  water  till  a  mas*  of  solid  i«  > 

'.  I'}  ih-- 1'jiiiiiMng  immbcrs:  into  it  remained  in  any  partof  the  hqui^"* 

J  fmp.         Expan.  out  either  sinking  or  rising.    Tht  fpeci'-  ~ 
vity  of  such  a  liquid  is  O.gS,  which  of 
i5  ihe  specific  gravity  of  ice,  suppoiin^  i}itr- 
citic  gravity  ot  water  at  tiO°  lo  be  1.'  T 
an  i^\])anslon  much  greater  than  waiei  a 
elieescienwhen  heated  lo  SIS,.  We  « 

n  from  these  numlwrs  is  this,  that  water,  ivhcn  cimvetted  into  ic 

rale, when, owinR  longer  obscoTS  that  equable  expanliuo 

■iiiiii.ii  KdHlii-iiii  MiirtI  Uv  Mr.  Ilalton.  but  undergoes  1" 

i        ii   ii  ,1-  I.    iii  |.'il    mil    I'l    !ilir:iblc    augmcntaiion  ol 

i  ■■         1         ■I'-- rxpiinsion  i*  obsenci  ii<r3 

■'■■■:  -II  of  most  of  the  «1b;   " 

li !■     ■■  liii-li  sliooi  into prijmitK 

1  ihat  the  glass  \es!eli in  vk^ 
.lally  break       "  - 


102°,fi 

iSS-.S 1 

U2-.5 1 

i6a°.6 1 

usually  b 


.1.  il,  iliaii  a  l.,in-  iji-|>ciliun  (,1  tlK-  'i'liis  c\piin>in.i  of  these  b«iics  nana  ■> 

li>-  ciin^iderttl  as  an  exception  to  the  ffneni  »"- 

r.ibic  iiumhti  nf  liniilds  has  been  that  bodies  increase  in  bulk  when  W  ;'  *' 

■rlain  wliftli.-t  ,iiiy  of  tliem,  like  cd  lii  them  ;  for  the  expansion  is  rht  (■■-«-. 

a  icuiperat'jvt  in  ivliicli  their  fiucncc,  nut  of  the  dinunuiioa  of  hcsi, 'i'* 
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the  change  in  their  state  from  liauids  to  so- 
li^ and  the  new  'arrangement  ot  their  par- 
tklea  which  accompanies  or  constitutes  that 
change. 

It  mustheobserred,  however,  that  all  bodies 
do  not  expand  when  thev  become  solid.  There 
ftre  a  considerable  number  which  diminish  in 
bulk ;  and  in  these  the  rate  of  diminution  in 
most  cases  is  rather  increased  by  solidification. 
When  liquid  bodies  are  converted  into  solids, 
they  either  form  prismatic  crystals,  or  they 
form  a  mass  in  which  no  regularity  of  ar* 
rangement  can  be  perceived.    In  the  nrst  case, 
expansion  accompanies  solidification ;  in  the 
•eoond  place,  contraction  accompanies  it.  Wa- 
ter and  all  the  salts  furnish  instances  of  the 
first,  and  tallow  and  oils  are  examples  of  the 
second.     In  these  last  bodies  the  solidification^ 
does  not  take  place  instantaneously,  as  in  water 
and  salts,  but  slowly  and  gradually :  they  first 
become  viscid,  and  at  last  quite  solid.    Most  of 
the  oils,  when  they  solidify,  form  very  regular 
spheres.    The  same  thing  happens  to  honey, 
and  to  some  metab.  It  has  been  thought  that 
idl  oombiutible  liquids  contract,  when  thev 
become   solid,   while  incombustible   liquids 
expmd ;    but  there  are   exceptions   to  this 
niie.     Sulphuric  acid  does  not  by  congela- 
tion alter  its  appearance;  but  cast  iron,  and 
perhaps  sulphur  also  expand  in  the  act  of  con- 
l^ing. 

According  to  the  latest  researches  of  Dalton, 
it  appears  that, 

1st.  All  pure  homogeneous  liquids,  as  water 
and  mercury,  expand  from  the  point  of  their 
congelation,  or  greatest  density,  a  quantity  al- 
ways as  the  square  of  the  temperature  from  that 
point. 

8.  The  force  of  steam  from  pure  rujuids,  as 
water,  ether,  &c.  constitutes  a  ^metrical  pro- 
gression to  increments  of  temperature  in  arith- 
meiical  progression. 

3.  The  expansion  of  permanent  elastic  fluids 
M  in  geometrical  progression  to  equal  incre- 
ments of  temperature. 

4.  The  refrigeration  of  bodies  is  in  erame- 
tzlcal  progression  in  equal  increments  of  time. 

Judging  from  analogy  we  may  conjecture 
that  the  expansion  of  solids  is  prozressively  in- 
creasing with  the  temperature :  but  whether 
it  is  a  geometrical  progression,  like  elastic 
fluids ;  or  one  increasing  as  the  square  of  the 
temperature,  like  liquids;  or  as  the  third  or 
«OT  power  of  the  temperature ;  still  if  it  be 
cttmiated  from  absolute  cold  (supposed  to  be 
about  6150*,  on  Fahrenheit,  below  the  tempe- 
rature of  freezing  water)  it  niust  appear  to  be 
nearly  uniform,  or  in  arithmetical  progression 
to  the  temperature,  for  so  small  and  remote  an 
interral  of  temperature  as  th^  between  freez- 
ingand  boiling  water. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  expansion 
of  the  principal  subjects  hitherto  determined, 
lor  180^  of  temperature ;  that  is,  from  32*  to 
SIS*  of  Fahrenheiu  The  bulk  and  length  of 
tbe  articles  at  32*  are  denoted  by  1. 
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»^  ...... 


Brown  earthen  ware 
Stone  ware  .  •  •  •  •  • 
GUms,  (thin)  rods  and  tubes 

bnlba  ..... 
Platioam  ..••.. 

Steel 

Iron • 

Gold 

Bismntfa   . . .  < 
Co|>per  .... 

Brass  

SUver 

Fine  pewter  • 

Tin  

Lead 

Zinc  ...... 


In  bulk. 


•0012=  y^ 


•0025  = 


400 
1 


u 

length 


•0025  = 


•0037-1^ 
•0026  =  ^ 
•0034  =  ~j 


•0036: 
•0042 : 


t400 
I 

l«0O 

1 

1900 
I 

810 
1 

lias 

1 


963 
1 


LIQUIDS. 


Mercury 

Water 

Water  tax.  with  salt 
Sulphuric  acid .... 
Muriatic  acid  . . . . 
Oil  of  turpentine  .  • 

Ether 

Fixed  oib  • 

A  Icohol 


•0042  =  ^ 
•0051-;^ 
•0056  =  -j|g 
•0060=  — 

•0074  =  -j^ 
1 
lis 

•0093  =  — 


•0086: 


In  bulk. 


Nitnc  acid  ......•••••..•• 


ELASTIC  FLUIDS. 


•0200  =  — 
SO 

•0466=— 
•0500  =  4i- 

90 

•0600=-^ 
•0600--- 
•0700-^ 
•0700=-^ 
•0800  «.j^ 
•OllO  =  -y 
•0110--^ 


Goset  of  all  kinds 


•367 


799 
1 

714 
1 

714 
I 

S» 
1 

s» 
1 


44S 

I 


34S 

1 


On  the  supposition  that  metah  expand  equa- 
bly, tbe  expansion  of  a  mass  of  metal,  by  be- 
ins  heated  a  given  number  of  decrees,  is  as 
foUows :  Let  a  =  the  expansion  of  the  mass  in 
length  for  1%  which  must  be  found  by  experi- 
ment ;  b  =  the  ntnnber  of  degrees  wnose  ex- 
pansion is  required ;  1  =  the  solid  contents  of 
the  metallic  mass  -,  x  =  the  expansion  sought ; 
then  s^Sbas.  (Borda,  Dalton,  Ellicott, 
Gregory,  Smeaion). 

ECPA'NSIVE.  a.  (from  expand.)  Having 
thepower  to  spread  into  a  wider  surface  {Ray). 

To  EXPATIATE,  i;.  n.  {expatior,  Latin.) 
1.  To  range  at  large  {Addison).    2.  To  en- 
large upon  in  language  (Broome V    3«  T^  \xx 
loose  9  to  aUovi  \o  iMi^  Vl>n|dan^. 
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To  EXFE'CT.  o.  a.  (expecfo,  Latin.)  f . 
To  have  a  prerioua  apprehension  of  either  good 
or  evil  {Jailion).  8.  To  wait  for;  to  attend 
tMe  coining  {Dry den). 

To  Expb'ct.  V,  fi.  To  wait ;  to  stay  (Joh). 

EXPE/CTABLE.  a.  (from  expect.)  To  be 
expected ;  to  be  hoped  or  feared  iBrawn,) 

EXPE'CTANCE.  Expbctahct.  t .  (from 
expect,)  1 .  The  act  or  state  of  expecting  (Ben 
Joruony  2.  Something  expected  CiSAoiipeare.) 
3.  Hope  iShaktpeare). 

EXPE'CTANT.  a.  (French.)  Waiting  m 
expectation  {Surift), 

l^xPi'cTAMT.  f.  (from  expect,)  One  who 
waits  in  expectation  of  any  thing  (Pope). 

EXPECTATION,  t .  {expectatio,  Latin.) 
] .  The  act  of  expecting  {Shaktpeare),  2.  The 
state  of  expecting  either  with  hope  or  fear  {Rh- 
ger$.)  3.  Prospect  of  any  thing  good  to  come 
(P«.) .  4.  The  object  of  happy  expectation :  the 
Messiah  expected  (Mill.),  5.  A  state  in  whic^ 
something  excellent  is  expected  from  us  (O/.). 

ExPECTATiov,  in  the  doctrine  of  chanoety 
is  applied  to  any  contingent  event,  upon  the 
happeningof  which  some  benefit,  &c.  is  ex* 
^pecteA,  This  is  capable  of  being  reduced  to 
the  rules  of  computation ;  for  a  sum  of  money 
in  expectation  when  a  particular  event  hap- 

gens,  nas  a  determinate  value  before  that  event 
appens.  Thus,  if  a  person  is  to  receive  any 
sum,  aslO/.  when  an  event  takes  place  which  has 
an  eoual  chance  or  probability  of  hapfiening; 
and  filing,  the  value  of  the  expectation  is  haff 
that  sum,  or  5/.  $  but  if  there  are  three  chances 
for  £iiling,  and  only  one  for  its  happening,  or 
one  chance  only  in  its  favour  out  or  all  the  four 
chances,  then  tne  probability  of  its  happening 
u  only  one  out  of  four,  or  i,  and  the  value  oT 
the  expectation  is  but  i  of  10/.  which  is  only 
Si.  10m.  or  half  the  former  sum.  And  in  all 
cases,  the  value  of  the  expectation  of  any  sum 
is  found  by  multiplyins  that  sum  by  the  frac- 
tion expressing  the  probability  of  obtaining  it. 
So  the  value  ot  the  expectation  on  100/.  wnen 
there  are  three  chances  out  of  five  for  obtain- 
ing it,  or  when  the  probabllitv  of  obtaining  it 
is  3-fifth8,  is  3-firths  of  100/.  which  is  OOL 
And  iff.  be  any  sum  expected  on  the  happen- 
ing of  an  event,  h  the  chances  for  that  event 
happening,  and  f  the  chances  for  its  failine; 
then,  there  being  h  chances  out  o(f+h  &r 

its  happening,  the  probability  will  be  — --, 

and  the  value  of  the  expectation  is  -jr-r  x  «. 

See  Chakcbs. 

ExPECTATioK  oT  LiFB,  in  the  doctrine  of 
life  annuities,  is  the  share,  or  number  of  years 
of  life,  which  a  person  of  a  given  age  may, 
upon  an  equality  of  chance,  expect  to  enjoy. 

By  the  expectation  or  share  of  life,  says  Mr. 
Simpson  (Select  Exercises,  p.  273),  is  not 
here  to  be  understood  that  particular  period 
which  a  person  hath  an  equal  chance  of  sur- 
viving ^  tnis  last  being  a  different  and  more 
simple  consideration.  The  expectation  of  a 
iiYc,  CO  put  it  in  the  most  famduit  ^ai^^Xy  in»^ 
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be  taken  as  the  number  of  yean  at  ^thidi  tlie 
pnrchaae  of  an  annuity,  granted  upon  it,  with- 
out discount  of  money,  ouglit  to  be  valued. 
Which  number  of  years  will  difler  more  or  \m 
from  the  period  above  mentioned,  aocoiding  to 
the  different  denees  of  mortality  to  which  die 
several  stages  of  life  are  incident.  Thus  it  ii 
much  more  dian  an  equal  diance,  aocoiding  to 
the  table  of  the  probaoility  of  the  doration  of 
li^e  which  the  same  author  has  gjiven  as,  that 
an  infimt,  just  come  into  the  world,  anrni 
not  to  the  agoe  of  ten  years;  yet  tbe  expectatkm 
or  share  of  life  due  to  it,  upon  an  avenge,  ii 
nearly  twenty  yean.  The  reason  of  whidi  wide 
diflkience  is  the  mat  excess  of  the  piofaalHliqr 
of  mortality  in  tne  first  tender  yean  of  lii^ 
above  that  respecdng  the  more  mamre  sod 
stronger  ages.  Indeed,  if  the  numben  that 
die  at  every  age  were  to  be  the  same,  the  two 
quantities  above  spedfied  would  also  be  eqoal; 
but  when  the  saia  numben  become  continual- 
ly less  and  less,  the  expectation  must  of  ooose> 
quence  be  the  greater  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Simpson  has  ^ven  a  table  and  rule  lior 
finding  this  expectation,  pa.  25b  and  873  m 
above.    Thus : 


A  TdbU  of  the  Bxpeciaiiom  ^ 

Ltfe  in  London, 

Age. 

Especttdon. 

Age. 

Expecutios. 

1 

97*0 

41 

19*9 

a 

39*0 

49 

18*8 

3 

34*0 

48 

18*5 

4 

35*6 

44 

18-1 

*. 

36*0 

45 

17-8 

6 

360 

46 

17-4 

2 

35*8 

47 

17*0 

8 

35-6 

48 

167 

9 

35*9 

49 

16  3 

10 

34*8 

50 

16-0 

11 

34*8 

51 

15*6 

13 

83*7 

59    ' 

15-9 

13 

33*1 

53 

14-9 

14 

39*5 

54 

14-5 

IS 

31*9 

55 

14-9 

16 

31-3 

56 

13*8 

17 

30*7 

57 

13-4 

18 

30*1 

58 

id-i 

19 

.  99*5 

59 

197 

90 

98*9 

60 

19*4 

91 

98*3 

61 

19*0 

99 

97-7 

69 

11*6 

93 

97  "9 

63 

11*9 

94 

96*6 

64 

lars 

9» 

961 

65 

10*5 

96 

95*6 

66 

10*1 

97 

95*1 

67 

9-8 

98 

94*6 

68 

9*4 

99 

94*1 

69 

.  91 

*      30 

98-6 

70 

8-8 

31 

•  93*1 

71 

8*4 

39 

.   937 

79 

8*1 

33 

99*3 

73 

7-8 

34 

91-9 

74 

7-5 

35    ' 

91*5 

7* 

7-« 

36 

91*1 

76 

6-8 

37 

907 

77 

6-4 

38 

90*3 

78 

60 

39 

19'9 

79 

5*5 

V    «> 

19-6        1 

80 

5*0 
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fit  be  required  to  find  the  ex*  Among  these  the  most  comnKm  are  iqeh 
i  of  life  due  to  a  person  of  30  as  are  described  or  alluded  to  under  the  ar- 
»site  the  given  age  in  the  first  tide  CoKSTaucnov.  But  sir  Isaac  New- 
)le,  sunds  23*6  m  the  second  ton  fbuiid  out  two  other  expedients  for  the 
in  the  expectation  sought.  same  purpose,  the  most  commodious  of  which 
:*s  Doctrine  of  Chances  ap-  was  thist  Let  there  be  several  of  those  gradu- 
ation of  Annuities,  p.  f88  ;  ated  lines,  called  Gimter*s  lines,  placed  in  a 
>ser\'ations  on  Reversionary  fnunethos:  the  first  AB  fixed  upon  the  side 
,  3(54,  374,  &c. ;  or  Philos.  of  the  firame,  (fig.  II,  PI.  570  and  the  rest 
.  89.  upon  parallel  sliders;  the  first  of  which,  CD, 
,  s.  (from  expect,)  1.  One  shaU  be  the  same  with  AB,  the  second  £P 
something  (^Swift),  2,  One  shall  have  its  divisions  but  half  as  long,  thedi- 
other  {Skaktpeare),  visions  of  the  third  GH  one  third,  and  those 
^R  ATE.  V.  a.  iex  and  pechu,  of  the  fourth  IK  one  fourth,  of  the  divisions  of 
from  the  breast  {/Irhuthnoi),  the  first;  then,  when  the  bq;inning  of  these 
ATION.  f.  (from  expect  lines  stand  under  each  other,  if  any  line  LM 
act  of  discharging  from  the  be  drawn  perpendicularly  across  them,  it  will 
discharge  which  m  made  by  mark  upon  tne  first  of  the  sliders  the  same 
knot).  number  as  on  the  fixt  line,  upon  the  second 
ATIVE.  a.  (from  etpec"  slider  the  square  of  that  number,  upon  the 
the  quality  of  promoting  ex*  third  the  cube,  and  upon  the  fourth  the  biqua^ 
veu).  drate  of  the  same.  But  if  any  one  of  these 
ANTS.  (.Expectorantia,  sc>  sliders  be  moved  backwards,  the  transverse  line 
)m  expecioro,  to  discharge  LM  will  mark  upon  that  diderthe  respective 
Under  this  title  are  to  be  power  of  the  forementkmed  number,  multipli- 
mcdicines  which  can,  with  cd  by  the  number  which  in  this  slider,  in  its 
ed  to  increase  the  dischar^  present  situation,  stands  directly  uikler  the 
e  lungs.  The  different  arti-  point  A,  the  begiimingof  the  fixed  line.  Now 
is  class  may  be  divided  into  let  an  equation  given  be  as  +  As*  — cs*  +  dz* 
lers;  1.  Nauseating  expec-  »m.  Move  the  slider  CD  back  (fig.  18.  PI. 
i,  ammoniacum,  and  garlic,  570  till  the  number  a  upon  it,  stand  direcdy 
preferred  for  the  aged  and.  under  A:  bring  likewise  h  on  the  slider  £F^ 
Stimulating  eipectorantt,  as  r  on  QH  and  a  on  IK  respectively  under  A. 
;h  is  adapted  to  the  young  and  Then,  when  the  transverse  line  LM  is  put  in 
>se  easily  affected  oy  expec-  such  a  situation  as  to  mark  upon  the  line  AB 
\ispiismodic  expectorants^  as  the  true  value  of  a  the  root  of  the  equation,  it 
uvium,  and  watery  vapours;  will  give  upon  CO  the  value  of  o:,  upon  £P 
L'uiated  for  the  plethoric  and  that  of  ^s',  upon  GH  that  of  cz*,  and  upon 
•sc  liable  to  spasmodic  affec-  IK  that  o(dz';  consequently,  when  the  num- 
le  expectorants,  as  fumes  of  bers  marked  upon  the  sliders  by  the  transverse 
vapours.  The  constitutions  line  amount  to  m,  as  collected  together  under 
re  chiefly  adapted  are  those  their  proper  si^s,  a  root  s  is  marked  upon 
•f  youth,  and  tiiose  in  whom  AB.  See  Robins's  Tracts,  vol.  ii.  p.  340. 
marks  of  torpor,  either  in  the  EXPE'DIENTLY.  ad.  (from  expemeni.) 
or  in  the  lungs  in  partictdar.  1.  Fitly ;  suitably;  conveniently.  S.  nastily ; 
£. .  (in  forest- law.)  A  term  quickly :  not  \jmoi  (Shaksptare), 
rbarous  operation  of  cutting  To  K'XPEDITB  v.  a,  (^rxpedio,  Latin.) 
ball  of  the  foot  of  a  dog,  or  1.  To  facilitate ;  to  free  from  impediment.  2. 
y  totally  prevent  hii  pursuit  To  hasten ;  to  quicken  (iS'tm//).  3  To  dis- 
lier  limes,  when  the  forest  patch;  to  issue  from  a  publick  office (^ocaii). 
igidly  enforced,  the  owner  of  E'XPIDITE.  a.  {expeditus,  Latin.)  1. 
ediated,  and  living  within  a  Quick;  hasty;  soon  performtd  {Sandi^s),  2. 
«  liable  to  a  fine.  £asy  ;  disencumbered ;  clear  (Hooker),  3. 
CE.  ExPE'DiENCY.t.  (from  Nimble;  active;  agile  (7t//o/iOfi).  4.  Lightly 
'"itness;  propriety;   suitable-  armed  (Bacon), 

South).  Expedition;  adven-  E'XPEDITELY.   hd.    (from    expedite.) 

).  3.  Haste;  dispatch  (Shak-  With  quickness ;  readily ;  hastily  (Grew). 

EXPEDITION,  $.  (rrom  tjpedite,)     1. 

T.  a.   (eipedit,  Lauu.)     1.  Haste;  speed;  activity  (Hooiter).   i^.  A  march 

renient ;  suitable  (Tillotson),  or  voyas^  with  martial  intentions  (Shak*.), 

itioiis  (Shakspeare).  EXHSDiaiOUS.  a.  (from  expedite.)    1. 

s.  (from  the  adjective.)     1.  Speedy;  ^uick^    soon    done.    2.    Nimble; 

>s  forward,  as  means  to  an  end  swift :  acting  with  celerity. 

) .    2.  A  shift ;  means  to  an  EXPEDITIOUSLY,  ad.  Speedily ;  nim- 

1  an  exigence,  or  difficulty  bly. 

To  EXPE'L.  V.  a.  (txpelio,  Latin.)  l.  To 

?oB  DBTAiirivo  THE  FIRST  drive  out}  to  force  away  (,Bwmei\.    «.  T^ 

ii  1100T8    or  BQUATiovs.  eicflC;tJbthTO(wouiX(,Bac«iiV    ^•'t^W^ 
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to  drive  from  the  place  of  residence  (Drvt/en).         To  EXPE'ND.  r.  a.  {expendo,  Latla.)  To 


away. 


Abttraci  of  the  total  Puhlic  Expenditure  of  Great-Britain,  for  the  Year  ending 

the  5th  qf  January,  1808. 


/.        s.    I 

Interest  on  the  Pttbltc  Funded  Debt  unredeemed • 90,701 ,95<2    0   4} 

Charges  of  Management  on  ditto 297,757  16    1^ 

Sums  applicable  to  the  Reduction  of  the  Debt 9,479,164  13    %\ 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills 1,574,361  18    i 

The  Civil  List 958,000    0  0 

Allowances  to  the  Royal  Family,  Pensions,  &c « 990,171    4    9j 

Other  Charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  viz.  Courts  of  Justice,  the  Mint,  Sahries, 

Allowances,  Bounties,  &c 345,990  14  11| 

The  Civil  Government  of  Scotland 85,359    3   S| 

Bounties  for  promoting  the  Fisheries,  Manufactures,  Corn,  &c 438,991  19    fii 

Other  Payments  in  Anticipation  of  the  Exchequer  Receipt,  viz.  Pensions  on  the  Here- 
ditary Revenue,  Militia  and  D.escrters'  Warrants,  Volunteers,  &c 935,897  10   C* 

TlieNavy 9,713,547     19     sS 

Victualling  Department. 4,902,777     19     9 1        ib^tc,*,     o   2 

Transport  ditto,  sick  and  wounded  Seamen  and  Prisoners     1,839,435       9  10[        *o>//»»7oi    v   « 

Miscellaneous  Services 300,000       0     0  J 

Tlie  Ordnance «  4,190,748    6   6 

The  Army  Ordinary  Services 9,314,909      0     91 

Extraordinary  Services 5,431,867       0  11>        15,388,550  14   4 

Volunteer  Corps 641,774     12     BJ 

Loans  to  Ireland  and  Proportion  of  I^otteries 3,6819251    3   4 

Miscellaneous  Services  at  Home,  viz.  for  roaintuning  and  employing  Convicts 
Prosecutions,  Printing  Journals  of  the  House ,  of  Commons  and  other  Pa- 
pers, Naval  Asylum,  British  Museum,  Veterinary  College,  American  Loy- 
alists, Clergy  and  Laity  of  France,  Toulonese,  butch  and  Corsican  Emi- 
grants, Sec 1,049,205    7    8i 

Miscellaneous  Services  Abroad, viz. Foreign  Secret  Service,  maintaining  Portland  Set- 
tlements on  the  Coast  of  Africa,  Civil  Establishment  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  South  Wales,  Sierra  Leone,  !kc 178,177  13   0 

Total of  75,670,641    8   i 

EXPE'NSE.  s.  {expcnsum,  Latin.)    Costj  To  Expe'riment.  v.  a.   (from  the  iMMjn.) 

charges  ;  money  expended  (Ben  Jonson),  1 .  To  try ;  to  search  out  by  trial  {Ray),  2.  To 

EXPE'NSLFUL.    a.   Costly  j    cxj)en8ivc  know  bv  experience  (Zoc^e). 

(fVotton).  EXP£RlME'iNTAL.  a.    1.  Pertaining w 

EXPE'NSELESS.  a.  Without  cost  {Mil-  experiment.       2.    Built    upon    experimcni 

ton).  {Brown).    3.  Known  by  experiment  or  trol 

EXPENSIVE,    a.    (from    expense.)     1.  (Newton). 

Given  to  expense  J  extravagant  (7Viwp/f),    2.  Experimental     philosophy,    is  that 

Co6tl)j ;  requiring  expense.     3.  Liberal;  dis-  which  proceeds  on  experiments,  or  which  de- 

tributive  (Sprat)*  duces  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  properties  and 

EXPE'NSI  VELY.  fli.With  great  expense,  powers  of  bodies,  and  their  actions  upon  each 

EXPE'NSIVENESS.  s,     1.  Addition  to  other,  from  sensible  experiments  and  ob$em- 

expense;   extravagance.     2.   Costliness   {Ar^  tions. 

lulhnot).  Experiments  are  of  the  utmost  importaDce 

TEXPE'RIENCE.  s.  (cxperientia,  Latin.)  in  philosophy;  and  the  great  advantages  the 

1.  Practice;   frequent  trial*     (Raleigh).     2.  modern  physics  have  over  the  ancient  is^eflr 

Knowledge  gained  by  practice  (Shakspeare),  owin^   to  this,  viz.  that  we  abotmd  much 

To  Expe'riencb.   v.  a.     1.   To   try;   to  more  m  experiments,  and  that  we  make  moit 

practise.  2.  To  know  by  practice  (Milton).  use  of  the  experiments  we  ha\^.  The  Bocthoi 

EXPERIENCED  participial  a.  1.  Made  of  the  ancients  was  chiefly  to  begin  with  the 

skilful  by  experience  (ZocA:c).     2.   Wise  by  causes  of  things,  and  thence  argue  to  the  phe* 

long  practice  (Pope).  nom^ua  and  effects  ;  on  the  contrary,  that  of 

EXPE'RIENCEll.  s.    One  who  makes  the  modems  proceeds  from  experiments  ind 

trial ;  a  practiser  of  experiments  (Digby).  observations,  from  whence  the  properties  aod 

EXPE'RIMENT.  s.  (experimentum,  Lat.)  laws  of  natural  things  are  deduced,  and  gpne* 

Trial  of  any  thing ;  somelhiu^  done  in  order  ral  theories  are  formed, 

to  discover  an  imcertainty  ot  uxvkno^^  ^%^  ^yenct^V  qC  the  aRcients,  indeed,  thoo^  ** 

(Bacon).                                         *  V\^l  ^l  tx^^ia^^N^^  ^^ 


p^'iy 


EXPERIMENTAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

ihc  addiiion  of  water  and  und,  make  mortar. 
U  is  by  observation  alio  Uiat  we  discover  that 
stand  aiid  other  heavy  bodicafaUlo  the  ground, 
and  that  a  magnet  will  atuoct  iron.  In  other 
wotdi,  experimental  philosophy  iiun  investiga- 
tion of  the  wisdom  uf  God  in  the  woiks  aixl 
tile  laws  of  nature,  so  that  it  is  one  of  the  greut- 
eat  objects  to  the  mind  of  man,  nnd  openi  a 
ticld  of  inquiry  which  tini  no  bounds:  every 
advance  wc  make  sii^nling  new  doubts  and 
■tibjecti  of  farther  inquiry,  i 

The  uniformity  we  discover  in  the  properties 
of  natural  substanect  enablci  us  to  lay  down 
general  rules  or  principles,  wbich,  being  inva- 
riable, we  call  the  \aw»  of  nature :  and  Dv  otir 
knowledge  of  these  laws  we  are  able  to  prnlict, 
and  at  our  own  pleasure  to  produce,  particular 
rejidtsi  and  this  ia  thcsourcc  of  all  the  powers 
of  man.  It  is  the  direction  wc  acquire  of  the 
powers  of  nalurci  so  that,  ai  lord  Bacon  ob- 
svri'ed,  knowledge  a  power. 

In  o'lr  inquiries  into  nature,  we  are  lo  be 
coniliLCIed  by  thote  rules  and  maxims  which 
are  found  to  be  eenuine,  and  consonant  to  a 
just  method  of  physical  reasoning;  and  thcK 
rules  of  philosophising  arc  by  the  greatest 
master  in  ocience,  sir  Isaac  Newton,  reckoned 
four,  which  are  as  follows : 

1 .  More  causes  of  natural  things  are  not  lo 
be  admitted,  tliiin  are  both  true,  and  suflicient 
to  explain  the  phsnomena;  for  nature  does  no- 
thing in  vain,  but  is  simple,  and  delights  not 
in  superfluous  causes  of  things. 

2.  Ami,  therefore,  of  natural  effects  of  the 
siuiie  kind,  the  same  causes  are  to  be  assigned, 
as  far  as  it  CUD  be  done ;  us  of  respiration  in 
man  and  Ih-'osIb,  of  the  descent  of  itiitics  in 
Europe  and  America,  uf  lij^hl  in  a  culinary 
lire  and  in  the  suu,  and  of  the  reflection  of 
light  in  the  earth  and  in  the  planets. 

3.  I'he  qualities  of  natural  bodies  ivhicli 
cannot  he  incKOsed  or  diminished,  and  agree 
to  all  bodies  in  which  experiments  can  be 
made,  aro  lo  be  reckoned  as  the  qualillea  of  all 
bodies  whatsoever:  tlius,  because  eileusion. 
di\isibilily,  hardness,  impeneirabilin,  mobi- 
lity, the  VII  inriUae,  and  gravity,  are  founil  in 
all  bodies  which  fall  under  our  contir^ncc  or 
inspecltnn,  we  may  justly  conclude  they  belong 
10  all  liodics  whalMKner,  and  are,  thercrore,  lo 
be  esteemed  the  original  and  universal  pn)per- 
ties  of  all  natiital  bodies. 

4.  In  experimental  philosophy,  propositions 
collected  from  the  phznomena  by  induction, 
are  to  be  deemed  (notwithstanding  contrary 
hypotheses)  either  exactly  or  very  nearly  true, 
tilt  other  phainomena  owur.  by  which  ihijy 
may  be  rendered  either  more  accurate,  or  liable 
toe'xception.  This  ought  lo  he  done,  lesl  ar- 
KumrntB  of  induction  should  be  destroynl  by 
nypothesea. 

These  four  rules  of  philqiophiEiim  arr  pre- 
niisei!  bv  sir  Isaac  Newton  lo  hii  thitil  book 
of  the  Priiicipiat  and  nmrc  partietilntly  ex- 
plained by  him  in  his  Opticn,  where  he  eslii-  ■ 
bits  tlie  method  of  proceed iiit  to  vl\iW»M. 
the  fitsl  psHl  ftt  ■wV»\t'iv  rt  »»  ^3i\a*i-.       . 

"  As  lu  iiialli>:ina^\w. »»  wv  wiv>av».\\«'»ni.1 . 


practised  thi?in  also,  Pblo  omit 
v(  speaking  of  the  advantages  of  thein  ;  and 
Aristotle's  history  of  animals  hears  ample  tes- 
timony for  hiin.  Dcmoeritus's  great  cniploy- 
incot  was  to  make  experiments;  and  even 
Kpicurtis  himself  owes  pan  of  his  fame  to  the 

Among  the  moderns,  the  nJaking  of  experi- 
ments was  chiefly  bi-giui  by  friar  liacon,  in  the 
thirteenth  cenlurj-,  who  it  seems  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money  and  labour  in  this  way.  After 
him,  the  lorn  chancellor  Bacon  is  loo'ked  upon 
ax  the  founder  of  ihc  present  mode  of  philoso- 
phising bj'cxperimenis.  And  his  method  has 
beet)  prosecuteil  with  hmlable  cniulition  by 
Ihc  Academydel  Clnieiito,  the  Royal  Society, 
the  Royal  Acidemy  at  Paris;  by  Mr.  Boyle, 
and  sljove  all,  by'  sir  Isnac  Newton,  us  well  as 
by  many  other  tllu^irious  philosopher. 

Indeed,  experiments,  within  the  last  cen- 
tury, arc  rome  «i  much  into  vogue,  that  no- 
thing will  htss  in  philosophy,  but  what  is 
cither  founded  on  experiments,  or  coiiiircned 
b}-  them  ;  to  that  the  new  philosophy  is  al- 
mMt  wholly  experimental. 

Vet  there  lire  some,  etcn  among  the  learned, 
who  speak  of  experiments  in  a  diHereiit  man- 
ner, or  perhaps  rather  of  the  abuse  of  them, 
nnd  in  derision  of  the  pretenders  lo  the  prac- 
tice. Thus,  though  Ur.  Kcil  allows  that  phi- 
losophy has  rcceiM'd  very  cnti^i'leraMe  advan- 
lagcs  Iroin  llie  mn!;.T.  iii\-N|„-niuc.ii4 ;  yet  he 
campUinsurihcirJi-lii^  iinmiMKS'.l  ucioo't.-n 
ivnstinganddivioriin^  li.  ir  LVj.'ijMK'iitsaiid 


they  hid  es|iouieJ. 

inoisRecueildcpli 

nodenakestOBhokv. 
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perly  philosophcti,  bui  »s  it^v^■tl■  the  U- 
ersoropcruiorsorphilosophfrs,  who  work 
r  them,  and  for  them,  himishiug  them 
with  materials  to  build  [heir  systems  and  hy- 
pOthoset  upon.  And  the  learned  M.  Dncicr, 
in  the  hegmuing  of  hi>  iliseourte  on  Plato,  at 
the  head  of  his  truiislalioii  of  the  works  of  that 
pfatloMpher,  deals  still  more  sevitely  with  the 
makers  of  ex  peri  men  is.  Hebmiksout  with  a 
kind  of  indignation  at  a  trilie  of  iilly-curious 
people,  whoie  sole  employment  consists  in 
tiMkingcX|>eriuienls  on  the  gravity  of  the  air, 
the  eqitilibriiim  of  fluids,  the  luoditone.  SCc. 
and  Tel  arrogate  lo  themselves  the  noble  liile 
of  pnikNiophcn.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
riiai  tKcmuse  cxperinie  n  linre  iomei  i  in  e>  di  I  e  TU-d 
ilHomimprojierorH  worthiest  chauuel.there- 
fbfe  they  can  never  be  employed  with  propriety 
or  BdcantB^c. 

The  object  of  experimental  phitnaopby  is 
iIm  kiiowlalgv  of  nature  in  general,  or,  more 
Mliclly.  thai  of  the  properties  nl'  natural  sul>- 
■mnccf,  and  of  the  changes  of  those  properties 
in  dilTerenc  ciicunisunccs.  litis  knowledge 
can  only  be  obtained  by  experiment  ur  ob«er- 
vaiiint;  as  that  clay  is  capable  of  becoming 
luid  b]r  means  of  fire,  and  tlicrehy  being  mode 
into  bricks,  and  that  by  the  s«ine  means  lime- 
«ouecnnbccoarcrrcdiii(o^u(Vii-Iiuie,  antljby 
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the  invesligatlon  ofdifficult  thiugs,  by  way  of  the  threats  of  prodigies.    3.  To  make  repani' 

analysis,  ou^ht  always  to  precede  the  method  tion  for  {Clarendon), 

of  composition.    This   analysis  consists  in  EXPIATION,  i.  (from  ftrpw/e.)    l.The 

making  experiments  and  observations,  and  in  act  of  expiating  or  atoning  for  any  crime.    2. 

drawing  general  conclusions  from  them  by  in-  The  means  by  which  we  atone  for  crimes; 

duotion  (i.  e.  reasoning  from  the  analogy  of  atonement  {Dryden),    3.  Practices  by  which 

things  by  natural  consequence)  and  admitting  the  threats  of  ominous  prodigies  were  averted 

no  objections  against  the  conclusions,  but  what  {Hay  ward) . 

are  taken  from  experiments  or  certain  truths.  ^cpiatios*  (Feast  of),  amoiig  theJe^-s, 

And  although  the  arguing  from  experiments  called  by  our  translators  the  day  otatoneroeiu, 

and  observation,  by  induction,  be  no  demon-  Avas  helil  on  the  tenth  day  of  Tisri,  or  the  se- 

stration  of  general  conclusions,  3ret  it  is  the  venth  month  ofthe  Jewish  year,  answering  to 

best  way  of  arguing  which  the  nature  of  things  part  of  our  September  and  October.    It  was 

admits  of,  and  may  be  looked  on  as  so  much  mstituted  by  Go<l  himself,  Levit.  xxiii.  27,  &c* 

*the  stronger,  by  how  much  the  induction  is  On  that  day  the  high-priest,  tlie  figure  or  type 

more  general;  and  if  no  exception  occur  from  of  Jesus  Christ,  entered  into  the  most  holy 

ph»nomena,the  conclusion  may  be  pronounced  place,  and  confessed  his  sins ;  and,  after  several 

{generally;  but  if,  at  any  time  afterwards,  any  ceremonies,  made  an  atonement  for  all  the 

exception  shall  occur  from  experiments,  it  may  people  to  wash  them  from  their  sias.  Lev. 

then  be  pronounced  with  sncn  exceptions :  by  chap.  xvi. 

this  way  of  analysis  we  may  proceed  from  com-  b  XPl  ATORY.  a.  (from  expitUe)  Having 

pounds  to  ingredients,  and  from  motions  to  the  the  power  of  expiation  [Hooker), 

causes  producing  them ;  and,  in  general,  from  EXPILATION.  $»  {expilatio,  Lai.)  Rob- 

effects  to  their  causes ;  and  from  particular  bery ;  the  act  of  committing  waste  upon  land 

causes  to  more  general  ones,  till  the  ar«;ument  to  the  loss  of  the  heir, 

ends  in  the  most  ijeneral :  this  is  the  method  EXPIRATION,  s,  (from  expire,)  1.  That 

of  analysis.     And  that  of  synthesis,  or  com-  act  of  respiration  which  thrusts  the  air  oat  of 

])osition,  consists  in.  assuming  causes,  disco-  the  lungs  {Arhnthnot).    2.  The  last  emtsiioa 

vcred  and  established  as  princi  pies,  and  by  them  of  brea  tn ;  death  {Rambler) ,  3 .  Evaporation ; 

explaining  the  phaenomena,  pntcceding  from  act  of  fuuiing  out.    4.  Vapour;  matter  ex- 

them,  and  proving  the  explanations.**  pired  {Bacon),   5.  The  cessation  of  any  thing 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more,  in  this  place,  to  which  life  is  figuratively  ascribed  (B^!e], 

on  experimental   philosophy  generally:    the  6\  The  conclusion  of  any  limited  time  (iS&ii>* 

reader  will  turn  for  information  on  individual  spearc). 

subjects,  at  he  has  occasion,  to  Catoptrics,  To  EXPl'RE.  v,  a,  (erpiro^  Lat.)    l.To 

Dioptrics,  Hydrostatics,  Mechanics,  breathe  out  (•SJp^nie?).  2.  To  exhale;  to  send 

Optics,       Pneumatics,      Electricity,  out  in  exhalations  (ffoo^irarcf).  3.  To  close; 

Magnetism,  &c.   &c.    &c.    Also   Aero-  to  conclude;  obsolete  (5/)riw<T}. 

station.  Atmosphere,  Burning  glass.  To  Expi'rb.  v.  n.  1.  To  make  an  emission 

Cold,    Colour,     Freezing,    Evapora-  of  the  breath  (/Fo//rr).  5r.  To  die;  to  breathe 

tion.  Fire,  Fluidity,  Heat,  Ignition,  the  last  (Pope),    3.  To  perish ;  to  fall ;  to  be 

Light,  Sound,  Steam,  Water,  Wind,  destroyed  {Spenser),    4.  To  fly  out  widi  i 

&c.  blast  {Dryden),    5.  To  conclude;  to  come  to 

EXPERIME'NTALLY.  ad.  By  experi-  an  end  {Shahpeare). 

ence;  by  trial  {Evelyn),                  •  ToEXPLAiN.  i».  a.  {explano,  Lat)  To 


leading,  or  decisive  experiment ;  thus  termed,     {Brown), 

either  onaccount  oflts  being  like  a  cross  or  di-        EXPLAI'NER.  s,  (from  e3[plain.)  Exposi- 


rectioii  jjost,  placed  in  the  meeting  of  several    tor;  interpreter  ;  commentator, 
roads,  guiding  men  to  the  true  knowledge  of        ^EXPLANATION,  s,  (from  expl 


offf.)   !• 


it  were,  extorted  by  force.  Containing  explanation  {Sw\fi). 

EXPERT,  a.  {expertus,  Lat)   I.  Skilful ;  EOCPLETIVE.  s.^expletivum,  Lat)Soiiifr 
addressful ;    intelligent   {Prior),    2.  Ready;  thine  used  only  to  take  up  room  (iStot^j. 
dtxterous  {Dryden),   3.  Skilful  by  practice  or  EXPLICABLE,  a,  (trom  erpHcale,)  Ex- 
experience  {Bacon),  plainable ;  possible  to  be  explained  {Bale), 

EXPERTLY,  ad.  In  a  skilful  ready  man-  To  EXPLICATE,  v,  a,  {ejplko,  Latin.) 

ner.  1 .  To  unfold ;  to  expand  {Blackmort),  S.  To 

EXPE'RTNESS.  *.  (from  expert.)  Skill;  explain;  to  clear (TViy/or). 

readiness ;  dexterity  {Knolles).  EXPLICAaiON.  s.  (from  explicaie.)  1. 

E'XPI  ABLE,  a.  Capable  to  be  expiated.  The  act  of  opening,  unfolding,  or  expanding* 

7h  b?XPi  ATE*  V,  a,  (ejpto,  I^tin.)  1 .  To  2.  The  act  ot  explaininc; ;  interpretatioD ;  ex* 

antnil  the  gnill  of  a  crime  by  su\»ei\v\fetil  ac\a  ^Unation  {Hooker)*  3.  The  sense  ^vcn  bjw 

/i/>?irfv:  to  atone  for  (Bacon).    «.  Towetl  «t^\a:\x«iVBwtvelV 


E'XPLICATIVE.  a.  tfrom  rxplkatc.) 
Having  a  tendency  m  explain  ilVelh). 

EXPLICATtiR.  J.  irroin  crplkaU.)  Ex- 
pounder; inlpqireter;  explainer. 

EXPLI'CiT.  a.  lf.rpHil«t,  I^lin.l  Uii- 
folitcd;  jilain;  clear;  uot  merely  imjilieil 
{Burnet,. 

liXPLI'CITLY.a/i. Plainly;  -lirectW;  not 
niprelv  tir  inference  [Gavrrn.  of  the  ToHgiie'. 

ToEXPLODEp.a.(c,rp/orf<.,  Lm.)  l.To 
drive  oui  diigrocefully  with  aonie  noine  of  con- 
tempi  {Foieommon).  2,  To  drive  out  wiili 
noi»e  and  violence,  a*  fcom  a  gun  {Black- 

EXPL0T:)ER.  I.  (from  rj-/iWc)  A  hisacr; 
one  who  drivi-i  out  »ilh  open  conlcmpl. 

KXPLOrr,  t.  [rxplclum,  Ul.)  A  design 
iccomptiiheil ;  nn  achievement;  a  succeMhd 
altcinpl  {Denham). 

To  ExPLo'iT.  e.  a.  [from  the  noun.)  To 
perfonii ;  lo  acliievc :   not  used  (Cflmi/fn). 

7V.  EXPLORATE.  f.  «.  (t^laro,  Laiin.) 
To  search  out ;  lo  pxplore  [Braum]. 

EXPLaRATION.  ..  (frotn  cxphrctt.) 
Search  I  examinjtion  (Brou'i'. 

EXPLORATOR. »  (from  ejploraU.)  One 

EXPLCRATORY.  a.  (from  raploTafe.) 
ScarchinK;  exnmining. 

To  BXPLORE.  P.  fl.  Ittploro.  Utin.)  To 
Uj;  lo search  into ;  tocxaminebv  trial  (Bov/r). 

EXPLCREMENT... Search;  trial  (Br.), 

EXPLOSION,  ill  nuiural  philmoiihy,  a 
ludden  and  violent  expansion  of  oh  aerial  or 
other  clastic  fluid,  by  which  it  instantly  ihrons 
off  any  obstacle  ihal  haiipt-nslu  be  in  the  way, 
•ometinies  vrith  incrcdilde  force,  and  In  inch  a 
nianner  as  to  produce  the  iiiosi  asionishinK  ef- 
fects t'pon  the  neii^hbourin^  nbjccis.  Ex|ilo- 
iton  diilert  frnni  rxinnsion,  \o  (Iinl  the  liiltrr  is 
the  effect  of  a  sradual  and  continued  power, 
acting  uniforiiilv  for  some  time ;  u  hervai  the 
former  is  always  sudden,  and  only  of  nioinen- 
ttry  duration.  Theex|)Bnsions  of  solid  sub- 
Msnces  do  not  it^rminaie  in  violeiii  explosions, 
on  account  of  their  slowness,  and  ine  small 
space  ihrou-th  which  the  metal,  or  oilier  ex- 
{tanding    substatice,    moves ;     though    their 


chaiit^  weilfres  of  woml,  when  wetted,  will 
cleave  M>lid  blocks  of  sione.  they  never  ihrow 
ihcm  to  any  distance,  us  is  llie  ease  with  gun- 
powder. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  seldom  that 
,ihe  expansion  of  any  clastic  fluid  bursts  a  solid 
iiibstance.  ivilhoul  throwinclhe  frdgmenisof 
it  to  a  considerable  distance,  the  effecK  of  which 
arc  oAen  very  iririble.     The  reasons  of  this 


oilar*:  I.  The  immense  velocity  with  which 
■he  atrial  fluids  expand,  when  afleeied  by  a 
consideiabl«  de^ee  of  heal ;  and,  5.  Their  ce- 
lerity in  acquiring  heal  and  being  affected  hy 
il,  which  is  niMch  superior  to  ihat  of  solid  sub- 
tuncea.  Thus  tiir,  heated  as  much  as  iron 
when  hrousht  to  a  white  heat,  b  expanded  to 
fimr  times  its  bulk  ;  but  the  metal  itself  will 
not  be  cspandiHl  the  ftUOth  part  of  that  space. 


K  X  P 

In  the  case  of  gunpowder,  which  is  a  violent 
uiid  well-hnowii  cKptosive  substance,  the  ve- 
lucitv  with  which  ilie  flame  moves  is  calculated 
by  Mr.  Hobirls,  In  his  Treatise  upon  Gunnery, 
to  be  no  less  than  7000  feet  in  a  second,  or 
little  lei^s  limn  7!)  miles  |M;r  minute.  Mcnre 
the  impulse  of  the  fluid  is  inconceivably  great, 
and  iht-  obstacles  tsa  which  it  strikes  arc  hur- 
ried oH'  with  vast  velocity,  though  nmcli  less 
itian  that  just  mentioned  ;  for  a  cannon  ball 
with  the  greatest  charge  of  powder  that  can  be 
conveiiiL'iiily  gL\en,  does  net  move  at  n  greater 
rale  th^n  ?400  feel  tier  second,  or  lillle  mor« 
iluii  s;  miles  per  toinuu-.  Theveloeily  of  a 
bjlio;-^-^ "      ■^-      " 


rials  ofwhich  the  guii|iowder  is  made;  so  that 
it  is  enabled  to  strike  all  at  once,  and  lhu9 
greatly  lo  augment  the  momentum  of  the  ImiII. 
It  is  evident  that  this  contributes  lery  much  lo 
the  force  of  the  explosion,  by  what  happens 
whei)  poivder  is  wetted  or  mixed  with  any  sub- 
stance, which  prei'Cots  it  from  taking  fire  ult 
at  once.  In  this  case  the  force  of  the  explo- 
sion, eien  when  tlie  same  quantity  of  powder 
made  use  of,  is  not  to  be  compared  to  thai  of 


•"W 


.'der. 


may  conclude,  upon  these  principles, 
that  the  force  of  an  explosion  depends,  1.  Ou 
the  quantity  of  elastic  fluid  to  be  expanded ;  8, 
On  the  veltvcily  ii  acijuires  by  a  certain  degree 
of  heat;  and,  3.  On  the  celerity  with  which 
the  degree  of  heat  affects  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
pansile fluid.  These  three  lake  place  in  the 
greatest  perfection  where  the  electric  fluid  is 
concernnl,  as  in  cases  of  lightning,  coilh- 
ijUakes,  and  volcanoes. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  prodigious  cfTecls 
uflightningwhcn  it  happens  lo  strike  buildings, 
liees,  or  even  the  most  solid  rocks;  and  in  some 
cases,  where  the  quantity  of  electricity  ts  still 
greater  tlfan  in  any  flash  of  lightning,  we  bear 
of  still  more  tremendous  consequences  ensuing. 
Dr.  Priestley  givo  on  instance  of  a  lar^  lire- 
ball  rolling  on  the  surCice  of  the  sea,  which, 
after  rising  up  Liilhctop-maslof  a  shin  of  war, 
burst  with  such  violence,  that  the  explosion  cc- 
seiiibled  the  diAchargc  of  hundreds  of  cannons 
fired  at  once.  Great  damage  was  done  by  it; 
but  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  most  of  its 
force  was  speiti  on  the  air,  or  carried  down  to 
the  leu  by  ihe  most  and  iron-work  of  the  sliip. 
Indeed,  considerine  that  in  all  case*  a  great 
part  of  the  force  of  electric  explosions  is  dissi- 
pated in  this  manner,  it  mayjiistly  be  doubled 
whether  they  can  be  measured  by  any  method 
atiplieable  id  the  mensuration  of^other  forces. 
Even  in  artificial  electricity  the  force  is  prodi- 
giously great,  insomuch  that  Dr.  Van  Marutn 
calculated  that  of  the  mat  battery  belonging 
to  the  machine  in  Teykr's  luusciim  to  be  uj>- 
wards  of  900  pounds. 

Whenever  the  electrical  fluid  acts  like  com- 
mon fire,  the  force  of  jlie  explosions,  though 
cxcetdingly  great,  is  capable  of  mensuration, 
by  compinna  the  distances  to  which  the  bo- 


pour  makes  up  for  the  comparative  slowness  mented  in  a  prodigious  degree, 

ivith  which  it  is  affected  by  the  heat.     Thus,  fluid  generated  is  tVien  confioed 

though  we  could  not  by  any  other  means  con-  the  fluid  metal  and  sides  of  the  fin 

trive  to  fire  cannon  in  such  quick  succession  as  the  air  itself,  which  cannot  getoui 

we  can  do  with  gunpowder,  yet  in  the  huge  so  that  the  whole  resembles  a  canr 

furnace  of  a  volcano  the  elastic  matter  is  sup-  the  mouth,  and  filled  with  InBam 

plied  in  such  quantities,  that  the  explosions  are  dcr.  Hence  not  only  the  melted  m 

in  a  manner  unremitting;  and  even  in  ordi-  furnace  itself,  and  the  adjaccuti 

nary  experiments  the  confinement  of  aerial  va-  building,  arc  hurried  off  as  they « 

pours  has  often  occasioned  violent  ex|)Iosions  the  firing  of  a  great  quantity  of  gu 

in  chemical  vessels.  Carbonic  acid  gas,  though  a  small  space,  and  which  iswcii 

heavier  than  most  of  the  other  aerial  fluids,  yet  produce  analogous  effects, 
by  its  expansion  contributes  equally  to  the  force         Dr.  Black,  m  explaining  the  pi 

of  the  explosion,  as  is  evident,  in  that  of  pulvis  in  question,  sup)X)ses  that  the  mere 

fulminans.     This  is  compounded  of  sulphur,  metal  applied  to  the  aqueous  sw 

salt|)etre,  and  salt  of  tartar.     The  latter  we  the  explosion ;  and  in  proof  of  t 

know  contains  much  carbonic  acid  gas ;  and  it  that  copper  imbibes  a  greater  qoan 

is  probable  that  the  violence  of  the  explosion  is  during  fusion  than  any  other  metal 

occasioned  by  this  air ;  for  it  is  said  that  the  steam,  however,  seem's  to  be  too  $1 

greater  quantity  of  it  the  alkaline  salt  contains,  ducing  such  sudden  and  violent  e£ 

the  greater  force  does  it  explode  with.  plosions,  it  is  true,  will  be  occas« 

Next  in  strength  to  the  aerial  vapours  are  but  then  it  must  be  confined  fori 

those  of  aqueous  and  other  liquids.    The  most  derable  lime,   whereas  the  eftct 

remarkable  effects  of  these  are  observed  in  thrown  upon  melted  copper  arc  ids 
steam-engines ;  but  there  is  one  particular  case         It  must  be  observed,  that  inul  t 

from  which  it  has  been  inferreu  that  aqueous  a  very  hot  body  is  thrown  upon  as 

steam  is  vastly  stronger  than  the  flame  of  gun-  titv  of  water  in  substance,  an  exj 

powder.     This  is  when  water  is  thrown  upon  follow  ;  but  here  the  water  is  5J 

melted  copper ;  for  here  the  explosion  is  so  suddenly  rarefitrd  into  steam,  whicfi 

strong  as  almost  to  exceed  imagmation  ;  and  away  without  throwing  off  the ' 

the  most  terrible  accidents  have  been  known  connnes  it.    Examples  of  this  k'O* 

to  happen  from  such  a  slight  cause  as  one  of  occur  where  masons,  or  other  dw 

the  workmen  spitting  in  the  furnace  where  employed    in  fastening  cramp*  ® 

copper  was  melting.     Here,   however,   it  is  stones;  where,  if  there  bappewj 

most  probable  that  a  decomposition  of  the  water  water  in  the  hole  into  which  theW 

takes  place,  and  on  this  supix>sition,  the  phe-  the  latter  will  fly  out  in  such  a 

nomenon  is  easily  solved.     The  water  being  sometimes  to  bum  them  scverdj 


In  the  tanner  case,  ihe  water  which  liesaliVc 
lionom  ii  rarefied  into  slc.-im,  and  explotlct ;  in 
the  Uner,  it  .inks  ilown  through  the  oil  by  its 
miperipT  »|iecilic  graviiy,  and  expluiln  m  it 
pUK)  ninng.  In  either  cuk,  howcier,  the 
quinliiv  of  aqueous  fluid  must  he  but  sitiall  in 
proportion  to  that  or  ihe  nil ;  a  vcryf:renii)uaii- 
lity  would  put  oul  ihc  flsnie,  or  dnin^  the 
hut,  in  whaierer  way  we  applied  h- 

Anmher  kinJ  of  explosion  is  thai  which 
lakes  nloee  in  solid  substances,  where  we  can 
Karcely  aupiiose  either  aqueaiu  or  aerial  va- 
pours to  he  concerned.  The  most  remnrkable 
oflhew  ate  iheiolc&nic  bombs  mentioned  by 
(ir  Williaiu  Hamitlun  in  the  great  ernplion  of 
Vesuriusin  17;g.  They  were  large  pieces  of 
tara,  which  hurst  in  pieces  like  bombs  as  they 
fell  U  the  ground  ;  but  he  doci  not  inform 
whether  Ihei  I  ' 
great  violence 

•Fcncs  of  horror,  auil  Itie  coiitiniiiil  Ircmcn- 
«loui  explosions  of  tlie  rolcano.  siniiller  [ihe- 
nomenaoflhit  kind  would  probably  be  over* 
lonked. 

Theonlyoiherkindofexplmiion  wehaveio 
take  notice  of,  is  thnt  produced  byhvdrogen 
and  oxviicn  a^!^,  when  mixed  inecl'lier  and 
telonlirc.  This  differs  from  an^  of  ihose  hi- 
therto considered,  berau&c  in  reality  there  is  an 
abMluie  condeiKitinn,  mihcr  than  on  expan- 
■ion,  ihrouishnul  ihe  whole  of  i  he  o]>er.il]on  i 
■nd  could  theairs  be  made  to  lake  (ire  through- 
OOt  their  whole  substance  absoliilely  al  ihe 
MUne  inslaRt,  there  would  licnoexplri3iun,but 
only  atudden  production  of  hrat,  Froni  this 
caote  also  is  derived  a  *cry  singular  phcnomc- 
noii,  token  noiiceofbyUr  Pncsilevin  hi* ex- 
perimentaonthHiaiibJecl.  Huving  mclosedse- 
treial  quaniitieinl  the^  giises  in  a  copper  vesiet. 
firioB  them  afterwards  by  the  elecinc  s|Uirk,  he 
ftnnd  tlist  the  force  of  ihc  explosion  mis  di- 
rMted  more  towards  one  pari  of  ihe  vessel  than 
another;  least  on  (hat  part  where  the  electrical 
tiMehirw  wasnuide,  and  most  upon  that  winch 
woftrthnl  from  it.  This  inct|ualily  was  very 
icaniidertihle :  insomuch  thai  he  cnnli]  nut  re- 
peat his  cKperimciit*  any  numher  of  limes 
wUhoni  it^urin^  the  vnsel  in  that  nart  which 
WM  fonhc«t  from  the  discharge  The  renson 
he  ei*e«  for  this  is,  that  the  mixture  was  not 
fired  at  ihe  same  insuni,  but  first  at  ihe^placc 
where  ihedischnrge  was  tnnde.  This  Gnt  ex- 
plosion u-ouldhavesctedeijuatlyuiMin  allpiru 
of  the  vessel,  had  it  not  been  for  the  intetven- 
aon  of  the  air.  By  the  first  monienlary  ex- 
]dotton,  howeier,  the  air  in  the  farthest  part  of 
the  vessel  was  condensed,  so  that  the  next  ex- 
plosion was  made  ilmnKcr.whilelhccopperin 
the  fotep^rt  of  the  ttssel  had  the  whulc  of  this 
aiionp  explosion  lo  resist,  the  hinder  pan  being 
but  little  concerned,  as  the  aii  in  it  was  con- 
densed and  reduced  almost  10  a  vacuum. 

Though  the  pliennmeiia  of  explosions  arc 
lametimes  vcre  dcslruclive,  llicy  are  likewise 
of  coniidcrable  use  in  life,  by  removitw  oh- 
■IMles  which  could  scarcely  be  gut  the  heller 
of  by  anv  tnechanical  power  whatever.  Tile 
|»iiieipal  of  these  are  the  blowing  up  of  rocks, 
iIk  Kpatating  of  aiona  ia  ijuarrioij  and  other 


EXP 

purposes  of  thai  kind.  Tlie  deslruclion  occa- 
sioned by  them  in  times  of  war,  and  the  ni:i- 
chincs  formed  upon  the  principle  of  exjilosioa 
for  ihe  destruction  of  the  human  race,  arewell 
known;  and  if  we  cannot  call  these  useful, 
some  take  ihcm  at  least  to  he  necessary  evil). 
For  the  production  of  explosions,  gunpowder 
is  the  only  substance  that  has  yet  been  fouud 

EXPLO-SIVE.  a  (from  c:iplodt.)  Driving 
out  with  nnisc  nnd  violence. 

RXPONKNT  OF  A  POWER,  in  ntlih- 
tneticand  algebra,  from  rrpono,  I  express,  ihc 
nuiiibcr  which  expresses  the  degree  or  eleva- 
tion of  the  power;  or  which  showshow  oAcn 
a  given  power  is  to  be  divided  by  its  rool  before 
II  ne  brought  down  to  unity.  The  exponent 
orasqiuirenumhcr  or  quantity  is  8;  ol  a  cube 
3 1  anil  so  on.  Exponents  are  also  now  used 
to  denote  roots,  nno  like  those  of  ihe  rmwcr*. 
arc  set  ahove  and  somewhat  lo  the  righl-hant) 
of  the  numbers  to  which  they  belong;  thus 
the  square,  cube,  and  fourth  root  oft,  are  de- 
noted by  i',  if,  i'. 

The  notaiioD  of  powers  and  roots  liy  ihc 
present  way  of  exponents,  lias  introduced  .1 
new  and  general  arithmetic  of  cx|ionciiu  or 
powers ;  for  hence  pou-ers  are  multiplied  by 
only  adding  llieir  exponents,  divided  by  sul^- 
tracling  the  exponents,  raised  lo  other  powers, 
or  roots  of  tlicni  extracted,  by  multiplying  or 
dividing  the  exponeai  hy  ihc  index  of  the 

So  o'  X  a*  «»  o",  and  a'*  ■  o'  =  a' ; 
a'~(^  =  u',  and  o  '  -?-  n      =  a*  ; 
the  ad  power  of  a'  is  if, 
and  the  3>l  root  of  a'  is  a'. 
HxpoHtNT  op  A  RATIO,  is,  by  some,  un- 
derstood as  the  ituoiicnl  arising  (rum  the  divi- 
sion of  the  antecedent  of  ihe  ritio  by  the  con* 
aciincnl  :  in  which  sense,  the  cxponetil  of  the 
ratio  of  3  lo  8  is , ;  aud  that  of  the  ratio  of  8 
to  3  i>  ;. 

But  others,  and  those  among  the  besi  maihe- 
maticians,  understand  log.-iriihms  as  the  ex^w- 
□rnts  of  latioi;  in  which  sense  they  coincide 
with  ihe  idea  ufmeasuresofratios,  as  delivered 
by  Kepler,  Mercntor,  Halley,  Cotes,  &c. 

EXPONENTIAL  CURVE,  Uone whoso 
nature  it  defined  or  expressed  by  an  exponen- 
lial  ec|ualioni  as  the  curve  denoted  by  ii*=y, 
or  by  j«=y. 

EXPONKHTIAL      EQUATION,      II      ODC      in 

which  it  contained  an  exponential  quantity  : 
as  the  equation  a*  ^  I,  or  ix  ~  ab,  &c. 

Exponential  efjuations  ate  commonly  bc^ 
resolved  bv  means  oflopriihnu,  viz.  finiuking 
the  loj(.  ofihe  given  eqtialion ;  thus,  taking  ihe 
log.  of  the  equation  ox  •  £,  it  is  i  g   lug.  of 

a  =Iog.  of  tj  and  hence  x  = ■ 

log.  a 
Also,  ihe  log.  of  the  equation  x'  =  ab,  is.r 
v  lop.  r  >r  log.  ab ;  and  then  t  is  easily  fiiund 
by  trial-aod-enor,  orilic  double  rule  of  posi- 

ExrosEimxi.ti\i».»t\vt, "»  'Ci\w.-w\wftfe 


EXP 

power  it  a  ▼ariableqoantt^  ^  as  the  expression 
a",  or  ««.     ^ 

Exponential  quantities  are  orseveral  d^rees 
and  orders,  according  to  the  number  of  expo- 
nents or  powers,  one  over  another.    Thus« 

0^  is  an  exponential  of  the  1st  order^ 

a^,  u  one  of  the  2d  order, 

s 
J 

o^  IS  one  of  the  3d  order  and  so  on. 
See  Bernoulli  Oper.  torn.  i.  p.  1 82,  &c. 

To  EXPCRT.  V.  a.  (expario,  Latin.)  To 
carry  out  of  a  country  iAdauon)^ 

E'xPORT.  «.  (from  the  verb.)  Commodi^ 
carried  out  in  traffick.  * 


EXP 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the*  total  of- 
ficial and  real  value  of  all  goods  imported  in- 
to, and  exported  from,  Great-Britain^  for  three 
years  ending  10th  October,  1808^  distinguish^ 
mgjthe  foreign  and  colonial  merchandize  from 
British  products  and  manu&ctures 

There  are,  it  is  to  be  observed,  bo  official 
returns  of  the  real  value  of  foreign  goods,  either 
imported  or  exported,  but  only  of  such  British 
products  and  manufactures,  as  are  cliaroeable 
with  duty  ad  valorem.  The  values  below 
stated  are,  however,  calculated  according  to 
the  best  information  which  conM  be  pro- 
cured. 


EXPORTS. 


/. 
22,058,003 

23,493,127 
20,707,323 


IMPORTS. 


Official  Value. 


Foreign  and 

Colonial 
Merchandize. 

/. 
8,395,26^ 
9.090,9 18 
6,680,024 


British  Pro- 
duce and 
Manufactures. 

/. 
24,947,782 
24,660,724 
21,925,538 


Tears 

ending 

10th 

October. 


1806 

1807 
1808 


EXPORTS. 


/. 


38,398,646 
0,947,300 
4,448,620 


IMPORTS. 


Real  Valac. 


Foreign  and 

Colonial 
Merchandise. 

/. 
9,006,120 
9*679,652 
7,138,282 


British  Pr»> 
dttceand 
MannfiKtnrcs, 

/. 
39,368,212 
39,041,864 
36,233,477 


The  above  account  is  exclusive  of  the  value 
of  the  im)X)rts  and  exports  of  Scotland,  and 
likewise  of  the  iiu()ortatious  from  China  and 
the  East  Indies;  the  returns  of  which  being 
made  up  and  transmitted  in  annual  i)eriods, 
ending  6th  January,  are- not  yet  received  for 
the  year  1808.  The  amount  of  both  has, 
therefore,  been  omitted  in  the  two  preceding 
years  of  the  account  ( 1 806  and  1 807),  in  order 
to  preserve  the  comparative  view  of  one  year 
with  another. 

On  converting  the  totals  of  the  accounts  of 
the  exports  of  France  and  America  for  1 800 
and  1804  into  British  money,  their  respective 
amounts  stand  thus : 


Exports  of  Great  Britain  in 
1800 

Exports  of  France  in  1800    . 

Exports    of  the    American 
States  in  1804     •     .     .     . 


/. 
43,152,019 
11,316,650 

17,482,291 


Had  the  comparison  been  made  with  the  real 
value  of  the  exports  of  Great  Britain  instead 
of  the  custom-house  values,  the  superior  extent 
of  our  foreign  trade  would  have  appeared  still 
more  striking. 

^X  PORTATION,  the  act  of  sending  goods 
out  of  one  country  into  another.  In  modem 
times  it  has  been  the  principal  object  of  com- 
mercial policy,  in  almost  every  country,  to  en- 
courage exportation,  except  with  respect  to  a 
few  particular  articles ;  the  export  of  manu- 
fhctured  goods  has  been  promoted  with  a  view 
oi  encouragins  the  internal  industry  of  the 
(country,  and  the  export  of  foieig^n  produce)^ 


a  means  of  drawing  wealth  from  our  coantria 
by  the  profits  of  the  carrying  trade.  The  a* 
cess  of  the  value  of  goods  exported,  beyond  that 
of  the  imports,  has  usually  been  considered  as 
a  criterion  of  the  profits  which  a  country  denies 
from  foreign  traae ;  but  this  is  a  very  fallaciou 
mode  of  determining  a  point  of  great  import* 
ancc  ;  advantageous  foreign  trade  might  Ions 
exist,  even  if  the  imports  constantly  exceeded 
the  value  of  the  exports.  The  laws  in  force 
relating  to  exportation  consist  principally  of 
prohibitory  or  restrictive  regulations  respectinf 
DuUion,  corn,  wool,  machinery,  and  tools, used 
in  various  branches  of  manufactures,  the  ei« 
portation  of  which,  it  is  thought,  might  di- 
minish the  necessary  supply  of  provisious  fcr 
the  consumption  of  the  country,  or  enable  fo* 
reigners  to  rival  valuable  branches  of  its  manu- 
factures. The  acts  relative  to  the  exporiatioa 
of  wool  prohibit  the  exportation,  not  only  of 
the  article  itself,  but  also  of  live  sheep,  rams, 
or  lambs,  from  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  on  pe* 
nalty  of  the  forfeiture  thereof,  and  of  the  smps 
conveying  the  same ;  also  3/.  for  every  sheep, 
&c.  and  the  offender  to  suffer  three  monshsso* 
litary  imprisonment ;  for  a  second  offence  6t 
per  sheep,  &c.  and  six  months  imprisonment; 
except  wether  sheeu  for  ships'  use  onlv,  pot  on 
boara  by  licence  ot  the  port-officer  of  the  cu- 
toms.  A  limited  quantity  of  wool  is,  bow* 
e\  er,  permitted  to  be  exported  from  the  port  of 
Southampton  to  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aldemer, 
and  Sark.  The  duties  on  exportation,  payaue 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  were  for- 
merly the  principal  branch  of  the  revenue  de- 
iVNtd  from  foreign  trade,  are  now  of  laiall 
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son  with  the  duties  pfeyable  £XFOU'NDER.  «.  (from  expound.)  Ex- 

nto  the  countn*.  plainer;  interpreter  (Hogker), 

s.  (From  export.)    He  that  To  EXPRE'SS.  v.  a.  {,fxprAtus,  Latin.)  I. 

iities.  To  copy ;  to  resemble ;  to  represent  (  Dry  den). 

•.  a.  {expotitum,  Latin.)  1.  8.  To  represent  bj  any  of  tne  imitative  arts  i 

ike  liable  lo  {Prior).  2.  To  as  poetry,  sculpture,  painting  {Smith),  3.  To 

f  any  thingCDry^).    3.  represent  in  word» ;  to  exhibit  by  language ;  to 

ake1)arc  (jDhryden).  4.  To  utter;  to  declare  (Milion).    4.  To  show  or 

r  or  ridicule  (Dryi/^n).    5.  make  known  in  any  manner  (Prior).    5.  To 

mi  nation  {Locke).    6.  To  denote;    to  designate  {Numbers).      6.    To 

rendon).    7.  To  cast  out  to  squeeze  out ;  to  force  out  by  compression  (fio- 

8.    To  censure;  to  treat  con).    7.  To  extort  by  violence  (Ben /ojuofi). 

^dison).  ExPRB'ss.  a.  (fromthe  verb.)    1.  Copied  ; 

)F  CHILDREN,  a  barba-  resembling;  exactly  alike  {Milton).  S.  PUin; 

ied  by  most  of  the  ancienu,  apparent ;  in  direct  terms  {Ben  Jonton).    3. 

bans,  who  had  an  express  Clear;  not  dubious  {Sttlting-fleet).    4.  On 

-,  wherebjr  it  was  made  ca-  purpose ;  for  a  particubr  end  {Atterhury). 

[Ireh,  ordaining,  at  the  same  Lxpre'ss.   s.  (from  the  adjective.)    1.    A 

were  not  in  a  condition  to  messase  sent  cm  purpose  {Ciare:tdan), 

Id  bring  them  to  the  maci-  EXPRESSED  OILS.  Such  oils  as  areob- 

be  brought  up  at  the  public  tained  by  pressing  the  substance  containing 

Archa^ol.  Grorc.   tom.  ii.  them,  as  olives,  which  give  out  olive  oil,  al- 

the  other  Greeks,  when-  a  monds,  Sec. 

was  laid  on  the  pound ;  and  EXPRESSION,  in  algebra,  any  algebraical 

led  to  educate  his  child,  he  quantity,  simple orcompoimd :  as4o/;,  '3xxcy, 

it  up;  but  if  he  forbore  to  orv^?HPj-y. 

was  carried  away  and  ex-  Expressioit,  in  music,  denotes  the  per- 
sons exposed  their  ehildren  fomang  of  a  piece  with  that  |»eculiar  energy 
were  not  m  a  condition  to  and  judgment,  which  are  beat  calculated  to 
ing  no  intention  that  they  ^^he  the  suitable  emotions  in  the  hearer. 
L  was  the  unhappy  fate  of  Exprissiok,  in  painting,  a  natural  and 
y  to  be  thus  treated,  as  re-  ij^^iy  repnssenUiUon  of  the  subject,  or  of  the 
rgc8  to  educate  and  settle  ^^^al  objects  intended  to  be  shown.  The 
th.111  sons.  expression  consists  chiefly  in  representing  thp 
J.  J.  (from  expose.)  I.  The  human  body  and  allitsparts,  in  the  action  suit- 
any  thine  IS  placed  with  re-  ^ble  to  it :  in  exhibiting  in  the  face  the  seve- 
'  iwj  {Arhuthnot).  2.  hx-  ral  passions  proper  to  the  figures,  and  observing 
nation  ( Dry  den) .  |j,g  motions  they  impress  on  the  external  parts. 
5.  {rxpostlor,  Utin.)  Ex-  s^e  Paiktimg. 

^l\"^'P'*^\^'  (AoiiM).  ExPRESsiOK,  signifies  farther,  4.Theform 

.CTO,  in  law,  something  q,  ^ode  of  language  in  which  things  axe  ut- 

:  tlius  an  estate  granted  may  tered.  5.  A  phrase;  a  mode  of  speech,     (i. 

ex  post  facto,  that  was  not  fhe  act  of  squeezing  or  forcing  out  any  thing 

ie  ot  election.  by  a  press  (i^r/^n/Aiw/). 

be  e.r  post  facto  when  it  is  EXPRE'SSI  VE.  a.  (from  express.)  Having 

in  offencecomniitted  before  the  power ofutterance or  representation  (Pc^e). 

aw.    Such  a  proceeding  is  EXPRE'SSIVELY.  ad.  In  a  clear  and  re- 

hc  constitution  of  England,  presentative  way. 

JLATE.  v.a.   {expostulo,  EXPRESSIVENESS,  t.  The  power  of  ex- 

vviih  another ;  to  altercate  ;  pression,  or  representation  by  words  (^rfc/won). 

oiKii  rupture  {Cotton).  EXPRE'SSLY.  ad.  (from  express.)  In  di- 

a  ION.  «.  (from  cxpostu^  ^cct  terms;  plainly ;  not  by  implication  (5/i7. 

altercation;  discussion  of  UnsJleet). 

rupture  {Spectator).     2.  EXPRE'SSURE.  s.  (from  express :  not 

J^f,''"''^)'        ,       ,,  used.)  1.  Expression;  utterance /iSAairjrpfarej. 

TOR.  s.  One  that  debates  g.  fhe  form ;  the  likeness  represented  {Shak. 

?!!^  "JPf "  '"P*"'«-  speare).  3.  The  mark  ;  the  impression  {Shak^ 

TOU\  .  a.  (from  expostu-  speare). 

Tcposiulation  {LEstj^nge).  ToEXPRO'BRATE.  v. a.  (exprohro,  Lat.) 

s.  (from  e.rpose. )  1 .  The  act  To  charge  upon  with  reproach ;  to  impute  only 

ing  out  to  observation.     2.  ^jih  blame ;  to  upbraid  {Brown). 

open  to  observation  (Shak^  EXPROBRATION.  s.  (from  exprolrate.) 

ite  of  being  exposed  to  anv  Reproachful  accusation  (Hooker). 

io(  being  m  danRcr  {Shak^  'fo  EXPRO'PRIATE.  v.  a.  {ex  and  pro^ 

tion  ;  situation  {hccljyn).  p^ius,  Laun.)    To  make  no  longer  our  own 

J.  V.  n.  {expono,  Latin.)  1.  {Boule). 

ir;  to  interpret  (/ea/ei£^A).  fo  EXPU'GN.  v.  a.  {expugno,  Latin.) 

.  by  open  {Hudibras).  fo  codciuct  j  to  take  I7  amult. 


EXT 

EXPUGNATION.j.Cfromc.ij.HgnOf'O'i- 
quest ;  the  act  of  taking  by  assanll  {*ainiyj>. 

ToEXPU'LSE.  B.  a.  {rxpabut,  Uiiii.)  To 
drive  out ;  to  exiwl ;  lo  force  away  {Bacoa). 

EXPU'LSlON.s.  (ffomcjTw/jrO  I. The 
act  of  exiwilins  or  driving  out  {ArbtUhnol').  2. 
The  state  of  being  driven  nut  iRaleigh). 

EXPU'LSIVE.  a.  Cfrom  eTfialie.)  Having 
ihe  power  of  ntuidiion  (Jriifnian). 

EXPU'NCTlON.J.{fr(jmf,ipMnff*.)  Abo- 
lilion  ;  ihe  act  of  expunging,  or  effacing. 

ToEXPU-NGE.  tt.a.  [i-.tpugno.  Uii.)  i. 
To  blot  out ;  lo  rub  out  t.Swi/1).  S.  To  ef- 
face  i  to  annihilate  iSandu))- 

EXPURGATION.*.  (i-.ip«T-go;io, Latin). 
J.Theact  of  purging  or  cleansing  [Jrijfmon). 
»,  Purifieaiion  from  bad  mixture,  us  of  errour 
or  falsehood  Cflrown),  3-  In  astronomy.  See 
Emersion. 

EXPU  RGATOR.  j.  One  who  corrwuby 
Bspuniiinz  ( Digin/). 

EXPLT-RtiATORY.  a.  (ejywrgaioriu., 
I^t.)  Employed  in  purging  away  what  is 
koxions  {Brouin). 

ETCQUISITE.  o.  Cwyriiriruj,  1-atin.)  i. 
Far-souahl  j  excellent;  coQiuuimiilc  j  com- 
plete (Ralttgli).  i.  Consummately  b«d  (A'. 
Charla).  3-  Very  sensibly  felt  {Chryne). 

EQigUlSlTELY.  ad.    Perfcciry  ;    com- 

EJ^eUlSITENESS. ».  Nicety ;  |)crfeclion. 
,  E'XSCRIPl".  I.  {txscriftum,  Latin.)  A. 
CO|>y  i  a  writing  copied  from  another. 

EXSI'CCANT.  a.  (from  txiiceate.)  Dry- 
iaa;  hnving  the  power  todcT  up  (fFisenoR]. 

To  EXsfCCATE.  v.  a.  lexiicco,  Lat)  To 
dry  {Morfimrr'). 

EXSiCi  ATION.  i.  (from  txiicrale.)  The 
act  of  dr\in(t  ( Brown). 

EXSr-CC.VI'lVE.    a.    (from    crtictdU.) 


HlH 


!llhe| 


EXSPUIT10N.(froiii'-,./i»o,  to 
The  il|.icli:iri!e  of  mucus  from  the 

tlXSTIPULATE.  in  botany.  «j 
pules.  As  in  many  sorts  of  cistu?,  c 
parvillnra,  &c. 

EXSl'CCOUS,  in  Ijotiiny,  juictii 
out  juice;    opi-ised  to  s  ' 

the  -iibslance  of  Itaiis. 

EXSU'CTION.  ...  (' 
ofsuckiiiso,ii(«Hw/f)- 

EXSUDATUVN.t. 


EXT 

Sec  Ecstacy),  1.  Tending  U  t 
exlerniil  (Boyle).     S.  RjipiunKai;' 

EXTE'MPORAL.  a.  iuitw^ 
I.  Uttered  without  preiDfditauia 
ri^dy  ;  sudden  {Woltoit).  2.  SpoL 
oulpremedita.tirin  {Ben  Joniaw). 

EXTETWPORALLY.  a*  ffnw 
ral.)  Quickly ;  without  prcmediuti 

EXTEMPORA'NEOUS.  a.  {:-. 
nni.T.  Lst.)  Unpremeditued ;  wddr 

EXTE'.MPORARY.  a.  iiiif 
Lai.)  UiLered  Of  performed  witboEt 
tatiori ;  sudden  ;  quick  (Marf). 

KXTE-MPORE.  ad.  iotatpcn 
Without  piemedititlan ;  suldealj 
{South). 

EXTE'MPORINESS...  (frooti 
The  faculty  of  speaking  oiscUDgwil 

To  EXTE'MPORIZE.  f.  ■■  t 

temporr.)  To  speuk  without  pne 
{Soul!,-). 

To  EXTE'ND. .-.  a.  {f.il>i>i>,U 
stretch  out  in  any  direction  (P^. 
amplify  ;  opposed  to  coktratt  1^ 
To  spread  obroad ;  to  diffuse;  toeo 
To  widen  io  alatgecompreheuuiioll 
To  stretch  into  ustignable  dimtaaMB 
local  1  to  magnify  so  as  lo  iill  wmei 
space  [Prior).  6.  To  enlinci  lo 
{Pope).  7  To  increase  in  bnta 
{Shai^care).  8.  To  cnbrgetiieca 
gionof  any  |ioHtian(A>«br).  S-T) 
to  cotrnnun'cale  (PsoVm.).  10.  Tk 
coursioflaw  {HudHrai). 

To  ExTE'Nn.  V.  n.  Tareach  Idibi 
(Gra«n/). 

EXTE'NnER.  s.  (from  frlni- 
ivbirhm.vthiTi^  i=oxtondtd,/n'f.: 

|-:XTI-:N1)I11LE.  n.  .rmmiKW 
lik'orrxlouMoni.-J<;H(/<..cr. 

EXTENSIBI'LITY.  f.  ■.fw^'-- 
Tlio  riu.ilitv  of  heim;  cxTeujiblc >Ct-- 

i:\TE'NSIKLE.  u.  {nlrv^".  L" 
Ci|i;i!.le  of  bcin'j  MreiHied  intn  r 
.Ith  {IMden".     e.  Cip-iKei^tf. 


Lai.)    The  act 


iFuido.  Lnt,)  A 
Siv.Miiii-nut  ;  on  oviillnlion  iD'rhnm). 

EXSL'FI'),.VriON.j.(f.raudiH//'''.  I-^iO 
A  blivt  «i)rkiii!i  uuiliTUc:«h  [fln[o«)- 

!-;XSUTl'()l,.\rE.     r.   a.     {x'ffutar. 


llo 


n.)      -l-n 


{Shiihtpeare). 

To   EXSU'SCITATK.  r.  a.    (<-ni>, 
Lat.)  Torousetip;  in  stir  uij. 

E;XTANCY.s.  (froi,.,../uH^)  I. The 


n  llic 


.  Pai 


iboielhoffM  {ISo'lle). 

E'XTANT.  a.\r.,ta«>,  L^titi.)  I.  Strmd- 
n-iout  lo  view  ;  slandinK  iiboie  the  ro!l  ( lliii/). 
t."  Public  ;  not  suppn'sscd  {Giminl). 

I-:XTAT,1CAL.  Ext.v'tic.  a,  (»,tT,T.,.,-. 


tfndu.l 

EXTE'NSIBLLNI-SS.  s.  tWt 
WMCa,,aeitvofbeinL-.At.iKlri. 

I^XTE'NSION.  i.  (l>om.-'/r«"--.'r 
TIleactofcNtending.  2.  Tho^l^"* 
eslendtd  (Ufirnr/)-  .'l.  ThJl  '>■''■- 
perlv  of  a  bodv  b\  which  it  f.'^H'''^ 
pies' soiu^-  juft  of  uoi>er'ahrJ«.'=' 
called  tlir  ui.i.  c  of  iliat  bndv. 

EX-I'E'NSIONAL.   a.  ^ii^i^ '^i'^ 

EXTk'NSIVE.n.  ;r'-("'^';'"'K 

Wide;  l.ir^e  (ICrK/il  ■-■-  Tli^^*- 
tcnd.d:  mil  ii'i.-i\(Uo„:.\ 

EXTENSIVELY,  od.  V^'^'r' 
Of""-'-  .... 

EXTI'/NSIVFNES.'^.    ..  '  ''■ 
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whose  oiBce  it  is  to  extend  any  E.  minor  pollicis  roanos.    See  Extbvsor 

n  is  in  opposition  to  flexor.  primi  intbritodii. 

brb'vis  dioi'co'rum  fbdis.  £.  omis  metacarpi  pollicis  manus.    Ab« 

is  of  Douglas.    A  muscle  of  the  ductor  longus  pollicu  manus  of  Albinus.  £x- 

tn  the  foot.     It  arises  fleshy  and  tensor  primi  intemodii  of  Douglas.     It  arises 

n  the  fore  and  upper  part  of  the  fleshy  from  the  middle  and  posterior  pfirt  of  the 

oon  forms  a  fleshy  beljy» divisible  ulna,  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  middle  of 

tions,  which  send  on  an  equal  the  radius,  and  nom  the  interosseous  ligament, 

ndons  that  pass  over  the  upper  and  is  inserted  into  the  os  trapezium,  and  upper 

ot  under  the  tendons  of  the  ex-  part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb, 

digitorum  pedis,  to  be  inserted  £.  pollicis  primus.    See  Extevsor  primi 

lous  expansion.     Its  office  is  to  ihternodii. 

».  £.  pollicis  secundus.    See  Extbitsor  sb- 

lialis  brevior.   Radial  is  ex  temus  cundi  intbrnodii. 

klbinus.    Rodialis   secundus  of  E.  primi  internodii.  Extensor  minor  polli- 

Ln  extensor  muscle  of  the  wrist,  cb  manus  of  Alhinus.    This  muscle,  and  the 

e  fore-arm.    It  arises  tendinous  extensor  ossb  metacarpi  pollicis  manus,  are 

rnal  condyle  of'the  humerus,  and  called  extensor  pollicis  prunus  by  Winslow, 

nent  that  connects  the  radius  to  and  extensor  fecundi  intemodii   by  Douglas. 

long  the  outside  of  the  radius.  It  A  muscle  of  the  thumb,  situated  on  the  hand» 

a  long  tendon  into  the  upper  and  that  extends  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb  ob- 

le  metacarpal  bone  of  the  middle  liquely  outwards.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  pos^ 

<iists  in  extending  and  bringing  terior  part  of  the  ulna,  and  from  the  interos- 

iward.  seous  ligament,  and  is  inserted  tendmous  into 

iialis  longior.   Radialis  extemus  the  posterior^  part  of  the  first   bone  of  the 

jinus.    Radialis  externus  primus  thumb. 

An  extensor  muscle  of  the  E.  propriut  pollicis  pedis.  Extensor  longus 
ed  on  the  fore-arm,  that  acts  in  pollicis  pedis  of  Douglas.  An  extensor  muscle 
vrith  the  former.  It  arises  thin,  of  the  great  toe,  situated  on  the  foot.  It  arises 
^hv,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  by  an  acute,  tendinous,  and  fleshy  beginning, 
ot  the  OS  humeri,  above  its  ex-  some  way  below  the  head  and  anterior  part  of 
e,  and  is  inserted  by  a  round  the  fibula,  along  which  it  runs  to  near  its  lower 
ie  posterior  and  upper  part  of  the  extremity,  connected  to  it  by  a  number  of  fleshy 
»ne  that  sustains  the  fore  fingers,  fibres,  which  descend  obliquely,  and  form  a 
naris.  Uliiaris  extemus  of  Al-  tendon  which  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  part 
inslow.'  It  arises  from  the  outer  of  the  first  and  last  joint  of  the  great  toe. 
:  OS  humeri,  and  then  receives  an  E*  secundi  intemodii.  Extensor  major 
he  edge  of  the  ulna :  its  tendon  pollicb  manus  of  Albinus.  Extensor  pollicb 
>ovc  behind  the  styloid  process  of  secundus  of  Winslow.  Extensor  tertii  inter- 
be  inserted  into  the  inside  of  the  nodii  of  Douglas.  A  muscle  of  the  thumb, 
etacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger,  situated  on  the  hand,  that  extends  the  last 
111  communis.  A  muscle  situatol  joint  of  the  thumb  obliquely  backwards.  It 
m,  that  extends  all  the  joints  of  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  middle 
1 1  arises  from  the  external  protu-  pert  of  the  ulna,  and  the  interosseous  ligament ; 
e  humerus :  and  at  the  wrist  it  it  then  forms  a  tendon,  which  runs  throush  a 
ree  flat  tendons,  which  pass  under  small  groove  at  the  inner,  and  back  part  ofthe 
igament,  to  be  inserted  into  all  radius  to  be  inserted  into  the  last  Ixme  of  the 
he  fpre,  middle,  and  ring  fingers,  thumb. 

um   longus.      See   Extbvsor  E.  secundi  intemodii  indicb  proprius.    See 

itorum  pbdis.  Indicator. 

See  Indicator.  E.  tarsi  minor.    See  Plantaris. 

ligitorum  pedis.  Extensor  longus  £.  tarsi  sundU.  See  Gastrocvemius  in- 

A  muscle  situated  on  the  leg,  ternds. 

11  the  joints  of  the  four  small  toes.  E.  tertii  intemodii  minimi  digit!.   See  Aa- 

the  upper  part  of  the  tibia  and  ductor  yiviifi  oigiti  manus. 

the   interosseous  ligament;    its  .  E«  tertii  intemodii  indicb.   See  Prior  in- 

under  the  annular  ligament,  and  Die  is. 

into  five,  four  of  which  are  in-  E.  mallei.    See  Laxator  ttmpani. 

e  second  and  third  phalanges  of  EXTENT,  part.  Extended  {Spetuer), 

the  fifth  goes  to  the  basis  of  tHe  Extb'nt.  t.  {extemus,  Latin.)   1.  Space  or 

ne.    This  last  Winslow  reckons  d^ree  to  which  any  thing  is  extended  {Milton). 

icle,  and  calls  it  peronaeus brevis.  S.  Bulk;  size;  compass  (Afi/Zon).    3.  Com- 

pollicis  pedb.    See  Extensor  munication;  dbtribution  [Shakfpeare),     4. 

LLicis  PEDIS.  Execution;  seizure  (^ShaiMeare). 

i.     See  Gastrocnemius  in-  Extent,  in  law,  is  usecf  in  a  double  sense: 

sometimes  it  signifies  a  writ  or  command  to  the 

ollicis  manua.    See  Extensor  sheriff  for  the  valuing  of  lands  or  tftnements; 

brnodu.  Rodioiiietimettbe  act  of  Uie  ihei^  or  odr^ 
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commissioner,  upon  this  writ ;  bat  most  com-  Destruction;  excmon  (Rogers),  4.  SupfKO* 

monly  it  denotes  an  estimate  or  valuation  of  sion  (Thomson). 

lands,  and  hence  come  our  extended  or  rack        To  EXTI'NGUISH  v.  a.  {extinguo,  Lat) 

rents.    Evenr  extent  ou^ht  to  be  made  on  in-  1.  To  put  out;  to  quench  (Dry den),    8.  To 

qubition  and  verdict,  without  which  the  she-  suppress;    to   destroy  (Htufward).     3.  To 

nff  cannot  legally  execute  the  writ.  cloud;  to  obscure  (t^AoAr^peore). 

To  EXTl^NUATE,  ».  a.  (exienuo,  Lat.)        EXTrNGUISHABLE    a.  (from  exthh 

I.  To  lessen ;  to  make  small  in  bulk  (Grew),  guish.)  That  may  bequeoched,  or  destroyed. 
S.  To  lessen ;  to  diminish  in  any  quality  (/)ry-        EXTI'NGUiSHER.  j.  (from  exHngmtk.) 

den).   3.  To  lessen;  to  degrade  (JlfiV/o/t).   4.  A  hollow  cone  put  upon  a  candle  to  quoochii. 
To  lessen ;  to  palliate  (MUton).   5.  To  make        EXTPNGUISHMENT.  j.  l.ExtinctioD; 

lean.  suppression ;  act  of  quenching :  destractioo 

EXTENUATION,  s.  (from  extenuate.)  (Davies).        2.      Abolition ;     oullificatiQa 

1.  The  act  of  representing  thin^  less  ill  than  (Hooker).    3,  Termination  of  a  £imily  (Df- 

they  are;  palliation.      2    Mitigation;  alle-  vies). 

viation  of  punishment  (il//^^ry).    3.  A  ge-        Extinguisumbnt,  in   law,  wherewer  a 

neral  decaj  in  the  muscular  flesh  of  the  whole  right,  title,  or  interest  is  destroyed,  or  takes 

body  (Qtirnrv).  away  by  the  act  of  God,  operation  of  law,  or 

EXTE'RIOR.  a.  (exterior^  Lat.)  Outward ;  act  of  the  party,  this  is  called  an  exting^ 

external ;  not  intrinsic  (Bouie).  ment. 

EXTEHIORLY.  a(/.    Outwardly;  exter-        Of  the  extinf^uishment  of  rents.-^l^  ^\em 

nally.  purchases  the  tenantcy  from  his  lessee,  be  cso- 

To  EXTE'RMINATE.  t;.  a.  (extermino,  not  have  both  the  rent  and  the  land;  nor  en 

Lat.)  To  root  out ;  to  tear  up ;  to  drive  away ;  the  tenant  be  under  any  obligation  to  pa|[  thi 

to  abolish ;  to  destroy  {Benttey).  rent  when  the  land,,  wnich  was  the  conwkr* 

EXTERMINATION,  s.  (from  extermi-'  ation  thereof,  is  returned  by  the  lessor  btn  bii 

nate.)  Destruction ;  excision  {Baeon).  own  hands ;  and  this  resumption  or  pmchaie 

Extermination,  or  Exterminating,  of  the  tenantcy  makes  what  is  properly  ciIM 

in  al^bra,  is  used  for  taking  away.  Thus  al-  an  extinguishment  of  the  rent, 

^braists  speak  of  exterminating  surds,  frac-  ^   As  to  the  extinguishment  of  copyhoMi,il 

tions,  or  any  particular  letter,  out  of  an  equa-  is  laid  down  as  a  seneral  rule,  that  any  act  if 

tion.  the  copyholder,  which  denotes  his  inteotion  to 

Different  rules  of  extermination  are  neces-  hold  no  longer  of  his  lord,  amounting  tot  de- 

sary,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  equation,  termination  of  his  will,  b  an  extinguishuMBt 

ana  the  number  of  unknown  quantities :  some  of  his  popyhold.     (Hutt,  .8 1 .) 
of  the  best  may  be  found  in  Maclaurin's  and        Of  the  extinguishment  of  cofw«o«.— If  *  ' 

Emerson*8  Algebra,  and  our  article  A  lgebra.  commoner  release  his  common  in  one  9at,k 

EXTERMINATOR,    s.    (exterminator,  is  an  extinguishment  of  the  whole  coididob. 

Lat.)  That  by  which  any  thing  is  destroyed.  (Show.  360.) 

To  EXTE'RMINE.  v.  a.  (e.t /ffrwino, Lat.)         Of  the  extinguishment  qf  dehts.^K  cw- 

To  exterminate :  not  used  (Shakspeare),  ditor's  accepting  a  higher  security  than  he  M 

EXTE'RN.  tf.  (externus,  Lat.)  1.  Exter-  before,  is  an  extinguishment  of  the  fintckbi; 

nal;  outward;  visible  (Shakspeare).  2.  With-  as  if  a  creditor  by  simple  contract  acoeplsn 

out  itself;  not  inherent;  not  intrinsic;  not  obligation,  this  extinguishes  the  sink|M-coB- 

depending  on  itself  (Dig^y).  tract  debt.     (1  Rol.  Abr.  470  and  47^.) 

EXTE'RN  AL  a,  (externus,  I^t.)  1 .  Out-        To  EXTI'RP.  v.  a.  (extirpo,  Lat.)  Toen- 

ward ;  not  proceeding  from  itself:  opposite  to  dicate ;  to  root  out :  not  used  (Shakipevf). 
internal  (Ttllotson).    2.  Having  the  outward        To  EXTFRPATE.  v.  a.  (extirpo,  Lit)T« 

appearance  (StiUingfleet),  root  out;  to  eradicate ;  to  exscind  (Loeki\ 

EXTE'RNALLY.  ad.  Outwardly  (Tay^        EXTIRPATION,    s.    (from  extvfak) 

lor).  Eradication;    excision;    destruction  (TW- 

To  EXTIT..  V.  n.  (exawdstillo,  Latin.)To  son). 
drop  or  distil  from.  EXTIRPATOR. ».  (from  e.tttrpolt.)  One 

EXTILLATION.  s.  (from  ex  and  stillo,  who  roots  out;  a  destroyer. 
Lat.)  The  act  of  falling  in  drops  ( Derham).  EXTISPEX,  in  anticjuity,  the  person  wl» 

ToEXTI'MULATE.  v.  a.  (extimulo,  Lau)  drew  presages  from  viewing  the  entrails  of  ani' 

To  prick  ;  to  incite  bv  stimulation  (Drown).  mals  oifered  in  sacrifice. 

EXTIMULATION. 5.  (from  extimulatio,        EXTISPl'CIOUS.  a.  (cx/i jptdnsi.LstW 

Lat. )  Pungency ;  jiower  of  exciting  motion  or  Augurial ;  relating  to  the  inspection  of  entniP 

sensation  (Bacon  .  in  order  to  prognostication  (Brown). 

EXTI'NCT.  a.  (extinctus,  Latin.)  1 .  Ex-        To  EXTO'L.  v.  a.  (extolto,  Lat.)Topiaisef 

tinguished;  quenched;  put  out  (Pope).  2.  to  magnify;  to  laud;  to  celebrate  (Drjrrf^)* 
At  a  stop;  without  progressive  succession  EXTO'LLER.  *.  A  praiser ;  a  mafnififf* 
(Dryden).    3.  Abolished  ;  out  of  force  (Ay-        EXTORSIVE,  a.  (from  extort.)  W^n 

Ifffe).  the  quality  of  drawing  by  violent  ipetitf* 

FJCTPNCTION.  *.  (fxtinctio,  Lat.)     I.        EXTO'RSIVELY.   ad.  In  an  extoisff* 

TTjc  act  0i  quenching  or  extinguishing.    2.  manner ;  by  violence. 
The  state  of  being  queucVved  ^Harvey^.    a.       To  EXTORT,  v.  u.  (eajorquco,  extertth 
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To  draw  by  force ;  to  force  away  j  to  aod  gomt,  or  other  parts  of  vegetable  matter^ 

o  wring  from  one  {Rowe),    9.  To  and  which  constitutes  a  very  large  portion  of 

violence  or  oppression  {Spenser),  pharmaceutic  extract  from  whate\'cr  plants  or 

cto'rt.  9.  n.  To  practise  oppression  parts  of  plants  it  mav  be  procured, 

mce :  not  in  use  (Davtei).  Chemistry  is  indeotcd  to  Fourcrov  for  a  very 

ORTER.  t.  One  who  practises  op-  valuable  research  into  the  chemical  nature  of 

or  extortion  {Camden),  extract,  contained  in  his  elaborate  analysis  of 

O^RTION.  1.  (from  extort.)   1.  The  the  cinchona  of  St.  Doming;  and  to  Vau- 

sctice  of  gaining  by  violence  and  rapa-  quelin  for  an  excellent  inquiry  into  the  same 

wies),    2.  Force  by  which  any  thing  subiect,  connected  with  the  analysis  of  the  sap 

Jy  taken  away  {King  Charles),  and  native  juices  of  the  succulent  plants. 

KTION,  in  law,  sisnifies  any  oppres-  Fourcroy  boiled  sixteen  ounces  of  cinchona, 

x>lour  or  pretence  of  ri^ht ;  and  in  this  reduced  to  a  powder,  twelve  times  successively 

t  is  said  to  be  more  heinous  than  rob-  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  about  twenty^x 

If,  as  also  that  it  is  usually  attend«i  pouncis  of  water  each  time.    The  first  de- 

i  aggravating  sin  of  perjury.  {Co,  Lit,  coction  was  of  a  deep  brown  red,  very  bitter, 

and  strongly  frothed  in  boiling.  It  yielded  by 

»mmon  law  extortion  is  severely  pu-  evaporation  in  a  gentle  heat  five  or  seven  grains 

:  at  the  king*s  suit  by  fine  and  impri-  of  a  brown  dry  extract.  The  second  decoction 

t,  and  bv  a  removal  from  the  office  in  was  much  less  coloured,  and  gpive  only  nine 

tition  wnereof  it  was  committed.  (31  drams  of  extract:  the  third  ^ve  only  two 

6.)    And  this  statute  adds  a  nreater  grains;  and  the  sensible  qualities  of  each  de- 

:han  the  common  law  gave;  for  hereby  coction  regularly  diminisned  to  the  twelfth, 

atiff  shall  recover  his  double  damages,  which  was  little  else  than  pure  water.    The 

210.)    See  Colour  op  office.  entire  quantity  of  extract  obtained  was  nine* 

(XRTIONER.   s,   (from  extortion,)  ounces,  fifty-six  grains ;  which  by  being  sub- 

lo  practises  extortion  {Camden),  mitted  to  the  action  of  alcohol,  and  an  addi- 

XTRA'CT.  V  a.  {extractum^  Lat.)  1.  tional  series  of  boilings,  gave  as  follows : 
/  out  of  something  {Bacon),    2.  To 

"  chemical  operation  ( /^Af'/tpi).  3.  To  ^_,    „                                            m.  4n,  m- 

m  something  {Milton).    4.  To  draw  Jf"«lW    ......-•     i     1     0 

nycontaining  body  or  cavity  (Btirfi^O*  Crystalline    grains    separated 

elect  and  abstract  from  a  larger  treatise  from  an  alcoholic  solution    .010 

Flosculi  separated  by  adding 

RACT.  *.  (from  the  verb.)     1.  The  water  to  the  solution  .     .    .    0    1   1^ 

2e  extracted ;  the  chief  parU  drawn  '^  powder  insoluble  m  al- 

y  thinff  (Boy/rt.    2.  The  chief  heads  ,,^^^^^-     •     •     •     i     •     •     0    «    0 

rom  a  book;  an  abstract;  an  epitome  Extract  left  at  last     ....    7    0  44 

9i).  Loss       . 0    3    0 

lACT     (Vegetable),    texlractif,    F'-  Z 

auszug,  German.    We  must  distin-  9    0  50 
ctween  this  term  as  used  for  ages  in 

cy,  and  as  lately  applied  to  describe  a  S«ch  are  the  general  properties  of  the  extract 

'   proprty  of  vegetables  in  the  Ian-  obtained  from  a  decoction  of  Peruvian  bark ; 

f  modern  chemistry.  and  they  will  apply  with  some  latitude  to  that 

e  former  sense,  extract  implies  a  sub-  of  most  other  barks  and  woods.  With  many, 

f  any  kind  extracted  from  the  hetero^  however,  a  large  ixMtion  of  tan  is  mixed,  which 

lass  of  vegetable  matter,  by  the  action  may  be  separatea  by  a  solution  of  isinglass  or 

aenstruum,  and  reduced  to  a  consistent  anv  other  gelatin. 

r  the  evaporation  of  that  menstruum^  Hie  properties  of  the  extract  contained  in  the 

iceutic  extracts  generally  consistof  gum,  native  juices  of  plants  are  probably  in  a  purer 

hemical  extract,  or  extractive,  tannin,  state ;  at  least,  being  in  a  state  of  solution,  all 

la,  gallic  acid,  or  resin,  or  of  several  the  changes  liable  to  be  produced  by  decoction 

mixed  in  different  proportions.    The  with  water  are  avoided.    The  experiments  of 

u  most  commonly  employed  are  water  Vauquelin  on  this  subject  are  of  high  im- 

ohol.    The  former  is  capable  of  ex-  portance.    When  the  sap  of  any  tree  is  firat 

all  these  substances,  except  the  resin,  drawn,  it  is  always  colourless  or  nearly  so,  but 

latter  all  except  the  gum.  As  extract,  in  the  process  of  evaporation  invarbbly  b&> 

r,  under  thb  signification  is  a  direct  comes  brown ;  and  a  certain  though  small 

and  constitutes  a  distinct  section  of  quantity  of  pulverulent  insoluble  brown  or  red 

ACT,  we  refer  to  that  article  for  a  matter  is  precipiuted.    The  extract  obtained 

linute  developement  of  its  scope  'and  by  evaporation  to  dryness  is  always  a  very 

lations.  mixed  substance,  containing  often  tan,  often 

chemical  view,  extract  or  extractive  is  saccharine  mucilage*  and  always  several  earthy 

leaigned  to  express  a  distinct  principle  and  saline  matters,  among  which  are  liine, 

here  is  reason  to  suppose  exists  in  all  potash,  acetous  acid,  and  generally  ammonia. 

€$,  wluch.  possesses  cnaracteristic  pro-  The  existence  of  acetous  add  in  all  extracts 

hatdbtiogm^  it  firom  mucilage*  resin,  whatever  b  ascertained  by  ^ooriii^^.  ^fem  ^anfk 
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of  sulphuric  acid  upon  lhi»ni,  which  immc-  gradually  becomes  ofa  dart  bnwn, 

diatdy  produces  s  punjpMit  agreeable  vapour  of  il  is  said,  to  ihe  oxygen  which  ihr 

acclousacid.and  with  sufficient  quaacilmlhi)  sorbs  from  the  air.     Thi«  nninioiiii 

acid  may  be  collected  in  a  receiver.     Ammo-  of  itself  tiitficienlly  |irol>ah'c ;  bui  ii 

nia  is  also  discovered  in  exiracti,  for  if  some  pears  iliat  tlie  same  chatif^  of  trf' 

quick  lime  be  rubbed  with  any  of  thcin,  the  place  in  vcs«cls  ne.irly  clowd  as  nn 

vapour  of  ill  is  alkali  immediatdy  arises.     All  juice  becomes  heated,  for  ViuqurliB, 

the  extmcls  made  by  water  coostauily  attract  this  as  a  convincing  argumeat  tn  i' 

moisture  from  the  air,  whereby  in   no  great  docs  not  depend  on  a  coocrncratioi 

len^h  of  time  they  grow  mould)],  to  the  great  tract.     But  it  is  diHiciilt  toct>i>«ii 

detriment  of  their  medicinal  virtues.     This  ficicnt  ouvgenshould  beae.iuirallljri 

disposition  to  moisture  is  doubtless  principally  jiose  from   the  narrow  apertn  ~    ' 

owmg   (aa   Vauquelin   has  observed)    lo  the  through  which  a  qoanlily  of 

arelite  of  potash  and  amnioaia  which  they  must  oe  constantly  expelli-d:  inj  if 

contain,    and   which   are  very   deliquescent  changewilltakeplaceindeprinkniofl 

salts.  of  ihe  external  air,  it  dscrva  inqur^l 

All  the  Bofc  extracts  haFc  also  an  excess  of  rJmcnt,  wheiber  an  cxtMCisimiliiUi'' 

this  acid,  and  hence  they  invariably  redden  duced  by  evaporation  in  opeu  rcvd 

litmus,     retracts  appear  to  form  a  great  jior'  ncl  be  obiained  by  the  Miiicjiioceaiii 

lion  of  (he  colourJas  matter  of  vegetables,  ihc  vessels.     Again,  the  chief  jugUDKnlit 

aiiinity  of  which  with  different  mordants  has  for  ihcsuccessiTcoxrgenaiiaiiafaDi'^i 

beenamiilydctailedutiderthearticleDrsiHO.  formation  of  the  red  brown  pulnnkAl 

Thus  if  a  solution  of  alum  be  added  W  any  somelimcs  crystalline  depmii,''  --^-' 

extract  dissolved  in  water,  a  copious  coloured  solution  of  extract  iiftrr  luli| 

precipitate  is  formed,  insoluble  in  water,  and  open  vessels,  confirii  e  i  bv  thi 

consisting  of  extract  intimately  combined  with  duclion  ofa  sim  lar  deposit  by  ihf' 

alumine,  whilst  the  EUpernntanl  liquor  is  ren-  acid.    But  it  has  ooi  jet  been  ill 

dcrcd  nearly  colourless.     Most  cif  ilie  metallic  analysis  tliat  this  deptisii  dilTcn  (kuk 

sails  also  occasion  a  precipitate,  consisting  of  no  other  circumstance  llna  in 

(he  extract  with  the  metallic  myd.     The  co-  muntity  of  oxygen.    The  eiucl 

lourofthegreateiiiumbeiofc^lractsis  brawn,  singular  product  still  require)  furMi 

red,  or  fawn.  nation ;  but  it  appears  10  bt  »  Wf "" 

From  the  forcuoing  observations,  it  appears  union  of  vegetable  mailer  with  fint. 

to  be  as  clearly  oemoiutra  ted  as  in  any  other  calcined, iheretidueischicSv     ^~' 

case  of  vegetable  analysis  (in  itself  diflicult  and  Neither  is  the  proili 

complicated)  tli:il  tijcrc  vxlils  s  peculiar  and  passiuj^oxvmuriaiic 

immediate  ii.-;r.:,il:iv  juiiii  i|.li-  ui  which  tlie  brown  t.vii.ut  .in 

!■     ■Ml  It  is  almost  rated  In  i\"    i:.  i  ' 
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rom  mucibfre,  feciila^  and  many  ^.       ^            7N  +  5R"     _ 

bleprmcip!^                              ^  ^'^'^'            SFTtiP  ^  ^' 

»  of  taste  is  a  much  1««  constant  ^^  ^  g„r            4^  +  3R'     „ 

nd  IS  even  entirely  absent  from  a    7th  foot  —-; Jrr  x  R,or  -Trj jp  x  R; 

umber  of  individual  extracts.  &c                  ^^  +  ^^^             ^N  +  4K' 

tliat  has  been  done  on  this  subject.  Or  the  theorem  may  be  stated  ia  the  form  of  » 

•ng  reason  to  suspect  that  this  sub-  proportion,  thus : 

10  of  those  which  the  most  easily  „-ji:f.  N+TTr.R«:7TT.N+TrT.R'»:  :R: 

joinbmations  wiOi  all  the  other  ye-  ih^  root  loogbt  very  nearly. 

iciDles,  and  probably  unites  with  por  ex.  supp€»ie  tlie  problem  proposed,  of  dou- 

•nely,  that  no  chenaical  process  has  bling  the  cube,  or  to  find  the  cube  root  of  the 

leu  in  producing  it  pure  and  uu"  number  t.    Here  N»3,  n^S,  and  the  nearest 

power,  and  root  too,  is  1 : 
/CTION.  s.  {extractio,  Latin.)  1.  Hence  XN+R^=44-1  «5, 
drawing  one  part  out  of  a  com-  and  N-i-«R'«=?  +  «=«4; 
o/i).    2.  Derivation  from  an  ori-  then  4 : 5 ; :  i :  \^  \M  the  first  approximation, 
ige ;  descent  {Clarendon).  Ag»»"'  t^°«  ^.T^'S"*  ^'^^   «."  * ' 
r!oN   OF  RoUs.    in    irithmetfc  ."T"  Nll^S-ttl^i^- 
the  method  of  ascert^ing  the  root.  ^,^^  3^3  f"^,  ^  ^^  '^J^^^S'r  the  cube 

libers  or  quantities.     These  roots  are  \.    r.T     V-  u  '       *!•    .u        .    i    ^  a     — 

r..^     .K  •            --        *t.           -^  root  of  a,  which  is  exact  m  the  very  last  figure, 

from  their  powers,  as  the  square,  or  .     .    *   .     ,     ^  ,.      »ii  r  -  .u        1        r  o   — 

^  t          oj       *      1     I  •       Ji    »•  And  asain  by  takins  l«  for  the  value  of  K.  as 

cube,  or  3d  root;  the  biquadratic,  or  V       6   "     J  » »o4  ^     •» 

.  •  u          »i          .      r  *i     oi   «-i  ereat  many  more   fiinires  may  be   found.     Jor 

:.  wh,ch  ««  the  root,  of  th.  2d.  3d.  8^^^  ^3^^  ^^  exaction.  Jc  our  «ticlc5  Au- 

»ine«.  of  extraction  no  determinate  ""»*•  AmiTaaiMic,  uid  Root.. 

•obtained,  unle..  the  number  whose  Extraction,  in  surgery,  is  the  drawing 

ired  IS  a  perfect  power  of  that  order  /.      .              *           .  ®  c^\      t^*     •      ..  ^ 

.pond,  with   the  irder  of  the   root,  t"^/'''^'^  "t^l  T'  f  •"*?  ^^^  J^! 

determine  accurately  both  the  K^uare  ^^^^>  ^^  ^J  ^**«  "^*P  ^*  mstramenls.     bee 

ot  of  64;  because  it  i.  both  a  Miuarc  ^'^^SSf^V  ,^^^^         w     .     v  r«i 

number :   we  can  likewise  find  the  .    EXTRACTOR,  s,  (Latin.)  TTic  penon  or 

of  ui,  and  the  cube  root  of  f7 ;  but  instrument  by  which  any  thing  is  extracted. 

ot  o£  8],  and  tlie  square  root  of  S7,  In  midwifery,  it  is  an  instrument  or  forceps  for 

indeterminate:   though  we  can  ap-  extracting  a  child  by  the  head  in  diiRcultcascs. 

» them  nearer  than  by  any  asugnablo  See  MiDWIFBRT. 

.    EXTRADl'CTIONARY.  a,  {extra  and 

the  cube,  or  any  higher  root,  of  a  num-  ^ctio,  Latin.)    Not  consisting  in  words^  but 

:sofaritlimctic,separaterules  arc  given  realities  {Drown). 

action  of  the  cubic,  and  some  higher  HXTRADOS,  in  architecture,  the  exterior 

h2  ll^^inn '?^  r^^          "11  curvature  or  line  of  an  arch.     Sometimes  it  is 

hr;=rmi;.e'r  ^^^^^^^  -1^  ^^T  ^^  n'  ?r  \^r:^T' 

«g  rules  less  difficult  in  use.   Of  these,  «  ^«  road-way  in  a  bridge;  but  it  is  often 

we  have  seen  i.  w  simple  in  iu  form,  employed  to  sipiify  only  the  upper  curve  of  the 

adapted  for  general  practice,  a.  that  vou&soirs.  Writers  oil  the  theory  of  arches  use 

by  Dr.  Hutton  in  his  Tracts,  vol.  i.  it  to  signify  the  exterior  curve  appropriated  to 

is  as  follows:  LetM  be  any  number  or  a  given  interior  one  or  intrados^  so  that  the 

;  nth  root  is  to  be  extracted;  and  let  whole  shall  form  an  arch  of  equilibration. 

srest  rational  root  of  xN,  of  the  ume  EXTRAFOLIACEOUS  STIPULES.  In 

'»  the  nearest  rational   power  to  N,  botany.  Growing  on  the  ouuide  of  the  leaves, 

jr  or  less  than  it ;  then  shall  the  true  or  below  them.     Infra  folium  collocata.     As 

nearly  equal  to  j^^  ^^^^^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^  diadelphia.    Op- 

-—:  «„  positc  to  intra- foliaceous.   It  is  applied  also  to 

^ '- X  R ;  which  rule  is  general  l^eduncles,  and  prickles. 

» -H  1 .  R«                              ^  EXTRAJUDICIAL,  a.  {extra  and  jkJi- 

-    '        .     .  num,  Latin.)  Out  of  the  regular  course  of  legal 

:  whose  index  is  denoted  by  n.    And  procedure  {Ayliffe). 

n  successively  by  the  numbers  2,  3.  EXTRAJIJUI'CIALLY.  aJ.    In  a  man- 

)7Z  st™^';;:>tsV:i"^^^^^^  "i^^^t/??  ^'  '''^'^  ^^^"^  ^'^^^ 

procedure  {Ayitffe). 

SX  +  R'  EXTRAMl'SSION.  s.  {extra  and  mitto, 

'        a  +  3R'  ^     '  Latin.)  The  act  of  emitting  outward  {Brown), 

^      ^3  EXTRAMUNDA'NE,  a.  (ex/ra  and  miin- 

oot    '*^'*'^^  V  R.  or  ?5L!J[5l  V  R .  ^^^>  I^tin.)  Beyond  the  verge  of  the  material 

«Nh-4R*    ^     N  +  aK^    '^^  world  {Glanville). 

5N  +  3R*  EXTRA'NEOUS.  a,  {extraneus,  Latiii.) 

3N  +  6R*  ^^'  ^^^  belonging  to  any  thing ;  foreisn ;  of  dif- 

^  ferent  substance ;  not  intrinsick  (Woodward), 

^^^^^\  ^  J.  .^  3N^-gR»  EXTRAORDINARII,  amongit  the  P- 

4N  +  6R-    '^'^'^aN+3R*''^'  maiis,wa9abodyofinmmwtfki%^%^ 
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pit  of  the  foreign  horse  and  a  fiflh  of  the  foot.        To  EXTRAS  AG  ATE.  v,  «.  {^extra  nA 
which  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  forces    t*a/ror»  Latin.)  To  wander  out  of  limits, 
borrowed  from  the  confederate  states,  with        EXTRA'VASATED.  a.  {extra  and  pofa, 
great  policy  and  caution,  to  prevent  any  design    Latin.)  Forced  out  of  the  properly  containing 
that  tney  might  possibly  entertain  asamst  the    vessels  (Arbuiknoi), 

natural  forces,  A  more  choice  bocfy  of  men  EXTRAVASATION.  (Ar^avaja/ro,fioii\ 
were  drawn  from  among  the  extraordinarii  extra^  without,  and  tvas,  a  vessel.)  See  £c- 
under  the  name  of  ablecti.  crtmoma. 

EXTRAORDINARILY,  ad.    l.  In  a        EXTRA VE'NATE. (fxfra and reiw, Lat) 
manner  out  of  the  common  method  and  order    Let  out  of  the  veins  (Glanmlie), 
{Hooker).    2.    Uncommonly;    particularly;        EXTRAVEHSION.  j  {extra  md  verm, 
eminently;  remarkably  (^oim/).  Latin.)  The  act  of  throwing  out ;  the  state  of 

EXTRAO'RDINARINESS.  s.  (from  ex-    being  thrown  out  (Boyie). 
traordinary)  Uncommonness ;  eminence ;  re-       .ExTRAIJGHT.  pari.  Extracted  iSkeJi.]. 
markableness  (  Government  qf  the  Tongue) .  EXTRE'ME.  a .  (extremus,  Latin.)  1  .Great- 

EXTRAORDINARY,  a.  {extraordiua-  est;  of  the  highest  degree  (Dnf/mmMnr).  f. 
rtid,  Latin.)  1 .  Different  from  common  order  JJimost  {ShaMspeare).  3.  Last:  that  omod 
and  method ;, not  ordinary  {Daviet).  2.  Dif«  which  there  is  nothing  {Dry den.)  4.  Presi- 
fcrent  from  the  common  course  of  law  (C/o-  ing  in  the  utmost  decree  {Hooker),  b.  Bifpoh 
rendon),  3.  Eminent ;  remarkable ;  more  ous  ;  strict  {Psaimt). 
than  common  {Stittingjleet).  Extrb'me.  t.    (from   the   adjective.)    1. 

Extrao'rdinary.  dd.  Extraordinarily.         Utmost  point ;   highest  degree  of  any  thing 

EXTRAPARO'CHIAL.  a.  {extra  amd pa-    (Milton),    ft.  Points  at  the  sreatest  dutancci 
focAia,  Latin.)  Not  comprehended  within  any    from  each  other ;  extremity  (2.ori-e}. 
parish.  Extreme  and  mean    proportiov,  to 

EXTRAPROVI^CIAL.  p.  {extra  and  geometry,is  when  a  line  is  so  divided  that  ds 
provinda,  Latin.)  No^  within  the  same  pto>  whole  hue  is  to  the  greater  sclent,  astbt 
vince  {Ayl\ffe).  segment  is  to  the  other ;  or  as  it  is  expmdl 

EXTRARE'GULAR.a.(fj:/raandrfgiito,  by  Euclid,  when  the  line  is  so  divided,  ibt 
Latin.)  Not  comprehended  within  a  rule  the  rectangle  under  the  whole  line  and  the  las 
(Taylor).  segment,  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  pom 

EXTRAVAGANCE.  Extra'vaoawct.  segment- 
$.  {extravagant,  VAtAti.)  1 .  Excursion  or  sally  Extremes,  in  logic,  the  tvi^o  exucme 
beyond  prescribed  limits  {Hammond}.  2.  Ir-  terqis  of  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism;  fu. 
regularity;  wildneas.  3.  Outrage;  violence;,  the  predicate  and  subject.  They  are  called  Op 
outrageous  vehemence  rTt7/o/5on).  4.  Unna-  tremes  fVom  their  relation  to  another  tenif 
tural  tumour;  i)ombast  (Drycien}.  5.  Waste;  which  is  a  medium  or  mean  between tbcD. 
vain  and  superfluous  expense  {Arhuthnot).  The  predicate,  as  bein^  likewise  had  in  the  fiitf 

EXTRA'VAGANT.a.(rx/rat;M:anj,Lat.)     proposition,  is  called  the  majus  extremmt 

1.  Wandering  out  of  his  bounds  {Shakspeare).    creater  extreme;  and  the  subject,  as  being pi< 

2.  Roving  beyond  just  limits  or  prescribed  me-  m  the  Second  or  minor  proix>sition,  is  ciU 
thods  {Dry den).  3.  Not  comprehended  in  the  minus  extremum,  lesser  extreme.  Tin, 
any  thing  {Aytiffe).  4.  Irregular;  wild  {Mil"  in  the  syllogism,  man  isan  animal;  Peter iss 
ion).  5.  Wasteful;  prodigal;  vainly  expen*  man,  therefore  Peter  is  an  animal;  tbewori 
9Avt  {Addison).  animal  is  the  greater  extreme,  Peter  the ka 

ExtraWagant.  i.  One  who  is  confined  extreme,  and  man  the  medium, 

in  no  general  rule  or  definition  (L*£i/fangO*  Extremes    conjunct,  and   ExTimtf 

EXTRAVAGANTES,  those  discrctal  epi-  disjunct,  in  spherical  trigonometry,  are,  ik 

sties  which  were  published  after  the  Clemen-  former  the  two  circubr  parts  that  lie  neat  dv 

tines.     They  were  so  called,  because  at  first  assumed  middle  part,  and  the  latter  are  ibetM 

they  were  not  digested  or  ranged  with  the  that  lie  remote  from  the  middle  part.    Tbcx 

other  papal  constitutions,  but  seemed  to  be,  as  were  terms  applied  by  lord  Napier,  in  hisuai- 

it  were,  detached  from  the  canon-law.    They  versal  theorem  for  resolving  all  right-aD|^ 

continued  to  be  called  by  the  same  name  when  and  quadrantal  spherical  triangles ;  for  wfidi 

they  were  afterwards  inserted  in  the  body  of  see  our  article  Circular  parts. 

the  canon-law.    The  first  extra vagantes  are  EXTRE'ME LY.  ad.  (from  extreme.)  U 

those  of  John  XXII.  successor  of  Clement  V.  In  the  utmost  degree  (Sidney),  2.  VeiyiDOchi 

The  last  collection  was  brought  down  to  the  greatly  {Swiji). 

year  1483,  and  was  called  the  common  extra-  ExTRE'NIlTY.  s.  {extremiias,  Latin.)  1* 

va^ntes,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  like-  Tlie  utmost  point ;  the  highest  degree  ( JM.)< 

wise  incorporated  with  the  rest  of'^the  canon-  2.  The  utmost  parts;  the  parts  most  RflMK 

law.  from  the  middle  {Brown).    3.  The  pmntt  i> 

EXTRA'VAGANTLY.  ad.   1 .  In  an  ex-  the  utmost  degree  of  opposition  {Denkam).  ^ 

travagant  manner;  wildly  {Dry den).    2.  In  Remotest  parts ;  parts  of  the  sreatest disOBtf 

an  unreasonable  degree  {Pope).    3.  &pen-  {Arhuthnot).    5.  Violence  oT passion  {Sf^ 

sively ;  luxuriously ;  wastefully.  ser.)    6.  The  utmost  violence,  rigour,  or  ^ 

EXTRA'VAGANTNESS.  s.  (from  exlra^  tress  {Clarendon).    7.  The  most  m«Bitfl* 

vagant.)  Excess;  excursion  beyond  liouts.  state  (X>ry(^).                                          ' 
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GATE.  V.  a,  (exirico,  I^tin.) 
s ;  to  set  free  any  one  in  a  state 
to  disentangle  (Addhon),  ^ 
TION.    s.    (from    extricate.) 
sciiiangUng;    disentanglement 

CAL.     Extrinsic,   a.   {ex- 
I.)     External;    outward;    not 
iijj;in2; ;  not  intrinsic  {Rny). 
.('ALLY.  ad.  (from  extrinsi- 
hont  (^Gianvilie). 
'CV  V.  a.  {extntctum,  Latin.) 
ise  ;  to  form  into  a  structure. 
Oil.    s.    (from    extruci.)     A 
icitor ;  a  contriver. 
1)K.  V.   a.  (extrudo,  Latin.) 
to  drive  o^  (fVoodward). 
)N.  5.  {exirusuSf  Latin.)  The 
or  driving  out  (Bacon). 
ANCE.  s.  (f.rand  tuber,  Lat.) 
protuberant  [Moxon), 
NCE.  8.  {exui'cratio,  Latin.) 
superfluous     shoots ;     useless 
wuriancc  {Garth). 
NT.    a.   {e.vuhcrans,   Latin  ) 
ith  su})erfluous  shoots ;   over- 
rfluously  plenteous  {Pope},  2. 
he  utmost  deg;roc  (Boyle}* 
NTLY.  ad.  Abundantly;  to  a 
ee  (Ifoodward). 
KATE.  r.  n.  iexubcro,  Latin.) 
le  highest  degree  (Boyle). 
S.  o.  (I'xsuccus,  Lat.)    With- 
Broini; . 

;)N.  s.  (from  exudo,  I^at.)  I. 
ting  in  sweat  (IPlsemnn\  2. 
ng  out  by  sweat  from  any  body 

TE.  To  Exu'de.  v.  n.  (exudo, 
at  out ;  to  issue  out  by  sweat 

'I'^RATE.  r.  a.  (txulcero, 
make  s^)re  with  an  ulcer ;  to 
mine;  or  caling  sore  (Bay).  2. 
)rro(ic ;  to  cnraj:;e  (Milton). 
VTION,  (etulccratio,  Irom 
e  ulcers.)  Tlie  same  as  ulcer, 
lally  applied  to  that  species 
ind  superficial. 

ATOu  Y .  a.  (from  e.rul  cerate. ) 
icy  to  cau'.e  ulcers. 

r.  n.  (exuUo,  l^tin.)    To  rc- 
Hircj  to  triumph  (tloohr). 
CM.  s.  (from  txiilt  )    Trans- 
[iph  (dov.  of  the  Tovgue). 
ION.    s.    (rxultntio,    I^tin) 

rapturous  delight  {Hooker). 
•ATE  v.a.(('xundo,\jM.)  To 

'ION.    s.    (from    exundatc.) 

idnncc  (Hoy). 

BLE.rt.  (cxupernlilxs,  Latin.) 

uj)erable  ;  vincible. 

NCE.  s.  (exuperantia,  Latin.) 

reater  proportion  (Brown). 

TATE.  t'.  a.  (extusciio,  Lat.) 

ouse. 
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EXU'STION.  s.  (exustio,  Latin.)  The  act 
of  burning  up;  consumption  by  fire. 

EXLJ'VIiE,  (e.vuvice,  from  exuo,  to  strip 
oft.)  The  cuticle  of  the  serpent,  which  is  cast 
every  spring.  The  word  is  also  used  to  denote 
cast-oil  shells  of  some  marine  animals. 

EY,  EA,  EE.  May  cither  come  from  15,  an 
island,  or  from  ca,  which  signifies  a  water, 
river,  &c.  or  from  icag,  a  field  (Giiso?.), 

Ey,  in  old  writers.     See  Eia. 

EY'AS.  s.  (niais,  French.)  A  young  hawk 
just  taken  from  the  nest  (Shakspcare). 

EY'ASMUSKET.  *.  A  young  unfledged 
male  hawk  of  the  musket  kind  {Simk.). 

EYE.  s.  plural  eync,x\<^\\'  eyes,  (eaj.  Sax.) 
1.  The  organ  of  vision  (Dry  den),  i.  Sight; 
oculur  knowledge  (Galatians).  3.  Look ; 
countenance  (Shakspcan).  4.  Front ;  face 
(Shnkspcan).  5.  A  posture  of  direct  ()ppf)bi* 
tion  (Dry den).  6,  Aspect;  regard  (Bacon), 
7.  Notice;  observation;  watcU  (Dry dvn.)  8. 
Opinion  formed  by  observation  (Dcnham).  9. 
Siglit ;  view  (Shak%pcare).  10.  Any  ihinj' 
formed  like  an  eye  (Seirtou).  1 1.  Any  small 
)>erforaiion  (South).  12.  Any  small  catch  for 
a  hook  (Boulc).  13.  Bud  of  a  plant  (Evelyu). 
14.  A  Mnall  shade  of  colour  (Boyle).  15. 
Power  of  perception  (Dcuteronomt,). 

To  Eye.  v.  a,  (from  the  noun.)  To  watch  ; 
to  keep  in  view  ;  to  observe  (More). 

To  Eye.  v.  n.  Toap|>ear ;  tO'show  ;  to  bear 
an  ap|>carance :  not  used  (Shakspearc). 

Eyk.  Oculus.  In  anatomy,  the  e\e  or  or- 
g^n  of  vision,  situated  in  a  socket  called  the 
orbit,  at  the  sifle  of  the  root  of  the  nose,  which 
is  com)>osed  of  seven  l>ones,  viz.  the  frontiil, 
superior  maxillary,  jugal,  lachrymal,  puL.iine,  ^ 
ethmoid,  and  sphacnoid,  which  almost  sur- 
round and  defend  it.  Anatomists  have  divided 
the  soft  |>arts  which  form  the  eje  into  exter- 
nal and  mtemal.  The  external  parts  are  the 
supercilia  or  eyebrows,  pnlpcirceor  eyelids,  ci- 
Hh,  or  eyelashes,  lachrymal  gland,  lachrymal 
caruncle,  na^al  duct,  muscles  of  the  bulb  of 
the  eye,  and  the  fat  of  the  orbit.  The  internal 
parts  are  those  which  form  the  bulb,  or  eye, 
properly  so  called  ;  they  consist  of  eight  mem- 
oranes,  viz.  the  sclerotic,  transparent  cornea, 
the  choroid  membrane,  iris,  mea,  retina,  h\a- 
loid,  and  capsule  of  the  cr^Mtalline  lens;  two 
chambers,  one  anterior,  and  the  other  poste- 
rior; and  three  humours,  the  aqueous,  cry- 
stalline lens,  and  vitreous  lujuiour.  The  ar- 
teries of  this  viscus  arc  the  internal  orbital,  the 
central,  and  the  ciliar}'.  The  veins  empty 
themselves  into  the  external  jugulars.  Uhc 
nen'cs  arc  the  optic,  and  branches  from  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  pair.  The  va- 
rious parts  are  described  under  the  different 
heads  of  Supercilia,  Cilia,  Sclerotic 
Membrane,  Choroid,  &c  llic  use  of  the 
eye  is  to  form  the  organ  of  vi:»ion. 

The  whole  strecturc  and  apparatus  of  the 
eye  tend  to  this ;  that  there  I  e  produced  a  dis- 
tinct and  vivid  eoliection  in  the  bottom  of  the 
eye,  directly  under  the  pupil,  of  the  rays  which 
proceeding  from  any  pohit  of  an  object  and  en* 

N  N 


li  Y  K. 


;fing  ihc  CVP,  |«1H-Irile  ilit  rtviitilliiii 
loui  i  mid  thai  so  many  poinu  be  pain 


ot.iiti 


E  hu-  fi;;urcorilie  a(]ueot> 

_       ted  in  eye  oblong;  oi  by  (I 

ihe  botloui  of  the  eye  aa  are  conspicuous  in  an  nicnting  and  dintinisbin 

object,  that  so  a  smallioiagefiiiuilai  lo  it  may  ciyataJline,   and   cetung  H   neani 

be  represented  on  tlie  relioa.  feom  the  retina.     Ai  compkx  n  I 

In  order  to  tliis,  ilie  layi  from  any  radiant  nism  of  ilie  eye  may  seeto,  and  a  t 

or  reflecting  point  striking  on  the  cornea  are  tlie  pans  are  H'hichhare  a  leluioo  I 

refracled  lowardi  the  perpendicular,  and  thus  iusttiess  of  vision  scettu  to  require  M 

d-'Wrmined  to  proceed  through  the  aperture  of  bilude  in  them  all :   thus,  thoofb  ll 

ihir  pupil  to  (he  luiface  of  the  ciystnUine ;  no  substantial  partorthceye.hnta 

ivhile  other  rayi,  which  entered  so  oblioucly  ture  of  tlie  uvea  almost  pcrpcna^ 

Bj  tobeihrihvn  upon  the  iris  ate  reflected  out  its  bigness,  according  to  thedifi^rent' 

again,  that  ihev  may  not  dbturb  the  distinct-  light  the  eye  chai              '              ' 

""  '      '  '"          '  """"""!,  whose  lesaobli-  therefore  should  se« 


is  of  the  sight ;  and  others,  i 


whUeihifUi 


r[uity  Uwew  lliem  between  the  uvea  and  vllre-    open,  to  perform  its  office,  ty  priV 
—  extinguished  in  the  darkness     to  the  incident  rays  of  light;  j«fi 


.  who,  after  a  (rm,  tt 
able  lo dilate  the  pupillxof  herbal 
though  they  ivetc  Cule  nUTOiMrdi 
narv.yel  hadihcibcrcbyaliDadlivM 
and  on  the  oihrr  side,  iboogh  i  a^ 
wideness  of  the  pupil  bercautiilcvil 
and  distinct  vision,  yet  if  iudiluiuaM 
the  due  limits,  there  is  tberd^pnto'l* 
sidemble  distemper  of  sight.  Il  L'T' 
-'--  '  ut  a  slight  circumsUCMrilal ma 
coats  oT  the  eye  ihoulil  br  Wfl 


IS  humour, 
tiiereof,  that  none  may  be  propa^Ied  ihiou^li 
the  vitreous  but  such  as  passing  through  the 
pLipil  strike  on  the  crystalline. 

in  the  mean  time  the  iris,  contracting  hy 
its  circular,  or  dilating  by  its  right  fibres,  the 
pupilla  of  the  eye  admits  fewer  or  more  rays, 
u)  the  object  is  nearer  ot  mon:  vivid,  or  re- 
moter and  more  languid.     See  Ptirit,. 

Now  the  flatter  the  figure  of  the  cornea  is, 
the  leM  does  it  collect  the  rays  emitted  from     also  Imt  a  slight 

OB}'  Itieid  point;  whence  fewer  arrive  at  the    parent  coats  oTth,  .^ , 

rrvilaUine,  aoil  those  more  diverging,  unless  lour,  and  of  as  little  mumoit  thu  itt^ 
vflicn  they  come  from  a  very  remote  object :  should  he  very  smooth,  ptmiW' 
on  the  contrary,  the  rounder  it  is  the  mure  of  tisnsporetit ;  yet  when  either  of  iW', 
the  myi  from  any  point  does  it  collect,  and  stances  is  wanting,  the  sighi  iipWJF'*' 
throw  on  the  ciystalline,  and  those  the  more  Thus,  we  see  that  in  tbt  ytitaija** 
converging  j  whence  one  great  cause  of  the  de-  adventitious  colour  whotwiiti  K  ?  *' 
fecta  in  the  eyes  both  of  old  mcnand  myopes,  ped  mukes  the  jiatient  thiiU^'i'^ 
Again,  the  nyi  transmitted  tliroush  the  pupil  jects  ydlotv  which 
tn  ihecrystiihnc  are  there  refractrf  nnew,  far-  Mo  '  '  ' 
iher  collected,  and  rendered  converging;  so  tcrnal.  Theenicmal  mouinii''"*' 
that  those  which  came  from  the  same  point  of  ed  byitsfouriiraiEhtandtmoUi^ 
the  object  are  now  thrown  in  one  point  whereby  the  whole  globe  of  **^lj 
ihroucli  the  viircous  ujjon  the  retina,  where  its  siiuaiion  or  direction.  Ttcfi^J 
ihiry  paint  or  exhibit  that  precise  point  of  the  of  our  nea,  and  ihe  looie  iw««*  " 
object  whence  they  Hovicd.  Accordingly,  if  edge  of  ihe  orbit  by  ibe  tonin 
Ihe  crystalline  be  very  dense  or  spherical,  the    which  is  soft,  flexible,  snd  yitl^i** 


ivill  be  tr 


cellently dispose  them  lo  brmw'*'!, 
rr,  the    other  way.  according  to  ibc  !ii'»»" 


VI liicb  U  confusion.  And  hen<: 

til*  the  defects  of  myopes  and  presbyli. 

Ii  is  not,  bowcNCr,  myopes  Mid  old  men 
nionu  tbut  would  labour  under  thciie  defects, 
iiiid  iiave  tiieir  vtfiion  in  most  cases  confused, 
Ml  in  objects  very  neur  or  very  remolc,  very 
ii:rjU  or  very  liicat;    bnl  ibis  would  IfC  the 


le  ^c  i>  ci 


J)i 


of  farlber  from  il,  ■■ 
I'ecled  two  ways,  \i 
Il.e  bulb  nf  the  eye 
■'loiigly  tontwcicdii 


iincctrd  lolI«o)|P°f 
soft  and  !lelibl(,llKJ*'' 
not  imhelraMliiaf*" 
cessary  motioni;  and  ihal  gW  l"^ 
fjt  placed  idl  round  the  eWk.Iw^'^ 
th«  orbii,  lubricates  and  ■**  "J 
and  renders  lis  motions  BS"  ^^ 
arise  the  tliree  following  mi*«** 

'  J.  When  nature  hni  drni'-'^  *''^J| 
motion,  il  is  obserrable  ll>»l  *jL, 
great  care  and  industry,  pre""  "  ^ 
feet.  Tothis  puqwsc  beknip""^ 
Ut-autifiil  and  curiuus  awclur.*'  ^ 
in  ihe  immoveable  eya  of  fl"-**^ 
'I'liey  nearly  resemble  l«-o  p"*^; 
spheres,  cadi  cousisiingofipro^, 
her  of  other  little  segtuuiu  n" ' J"^ 
wliich  segments  ate  perfcn'^.^B 
which  may  be  called  their  J^""^^ 
ia  remark  able ;  that  e^eIyft'll»*  U 
i>  of  J  L-nlicuLr  nature,  M  tin"" 


EYE. 

lliIDugli  ihein  lojwj-luiry,  as  tUrougliSoniany         In  sonic  Cfealurea,  such  m  liilm,  liitJi,  nml 

convex  gi^seg:  ihey  eten  tiHToiiic  a  aniall  le-  among  i)ua(lrup«l9  llic  hare,  camrliioii,  iic. 

lescope,  when  there  it  a  due  Tucal  lUstance  the  vja  are  niovi'd  differently;   llie  one  lu- 

beiween  tncin  and  the  leas  of  the  microscope  wiirda  one  ubjcci,  and  ihc  ulhcr  tiin&rds  an- 

bv  which   chcy  are  viewed.     Leuwenhoek'a  othi'c.     liut  in  man,  iliecp,  oxen,  and  dogi, 

ooservfttioiu  make  it  probable  ibut  every  lens  the  uiolions  are  ta  uniforui  thnt  lheyne^er  fail 

of  the  cornea  tuppliet  the  place  of  the  crystal-  lu  turn  boih  luwarda  (he  wme  place:  hence 

line  humour,  which  seems  lo  be  wanting  in  in  opemiiuns  upon  the  eye  that  irqiiirc  it  Ut 

tboM  creatures ;  and  thai  each  has  a  disiinci  be  kept  iinniMeablCiionictimel  it  ii  necessary 

bninch  of  lheo|itic  nerve  answering  to  it,  upon  to  tie  up  the  sound  eye  with  a  comnreM,  t^ 

which  the  images  arc  painted :  lO  itiai  a*  most  which  means  the  other  is  easict  kept  fixed  and 

animab  are  binocular,  and  spiders  for  the  moat  imoiovealile. 

part  octonoculur,  so  SJcs,  Sic.  are  inullocular.         The  tiiial  cause  of  this  uniform  motion  h, 

having  in  effect  us  many  eyes  as  there  are  per-  I.  Thai   ihc  sight  may  be  iliciice   rendered 

forsliona  in  the  cornea,  by  which  means  [as  more  strong  and  perfect:  far  lincc  carh  eye 

other  creauures  with  but  two  eyes  are  obliged,  apart  impresses  the  mind  with  an  idea  of  the 

ij  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  above^nu-  same  object,   the  impresnon  must  be  more 

mentcd,  to  turn  their  tvet  to  objects)  these  stning  and  lii  'ly  when  both  eyes  concur ;  nnd 

bkvetome  or  other  of  iheir  puulh  always  ready  that  both  may  concur,  it  is  necessary  that  they 

-■--  ^  --  vBrdsobjecUnearlyalt  arminJ  them;  move  unitbrmly;    for  though  the  retina,  ■ 


whence  ihnr  are  so  far  from  being  denied  any 
benefit  of  this  noble  and  most  necesuiy  sen 
of  tight,  that  they  have  probably  tnore  of 
than  other  creatures,  answering  lo  their  oece 
lilies  and  ways  of  lit  ing. 

£.  As  in  man  and  most  other  creatures  tl 
vya  are  siiuated  in  the  head,  because,  amoi 
ower  reasons,  it  it  the  most  convenieni  plai 


organ  of  vision,  is  expanded  u|m>ii 
ihe  whole  bottom  nf  the  eye,  as  far  ai  the  hga- 
mentum  ciliare,  yet  nothing  is  clearly  an<I  diS' 
tinclly  seen  bul  what  the  eye  is  directed  lo.  S. 
A  second  advantage  we  reap  from  the  iniilbtiu 
motion  of  the  eyes,  which  isnioreconeidenibla 
that!  the  former,  consists  iu  our  being  tliercby 
nabled  to  judge  with  more  certainly  of  ihc 


for  their  defence  and  i-:i^urity,  being  composed  disLuice  of  objec 

of  hard  bones,  wherein  are  formed  two  large  There  is  yet  another  advantage,  full  as  rou> 

Mrang  sinuses,  or  sockets,  comnionly  called  sidcrahle  as  any  of  the  former,  that  is  thought 

orbits,  for  ihe  convenient  lodging  of  these  ten  ■  lo  arise  from  the  unifbiin  motion  of  our  eyts, 

der  organs,  and  securing  them  against  external  and  that  is,  the  single  appearance  of  objecu 

tnjuriui  so  in  those  creatures  whose  head,  like  seen  with  both  our  eyes;  which,  ihoiigh  at 

their  eyes  and  the  rest  of  their  txNiy.  Is  soft  and  first  view  it  doci  not  appear  probabJ *,  is  true : 

without  bones,  nature  has  provided  for  this  for  if  iu  looking  at  an  object  you  turn  one  <if 

oeccuary  and  lender  oi^i  a  wonderful  kind  your  eyes  aside  with  youi  finger,  and  alter  IU 

of  guard,  by  enduing  the  creature  with  a  fa-  direcliou,  every  ihin^  will  be  seen  double. 

cotiy  of  withdrawing  his  eye*  into  his  head.  By  llw  internal  motions  of  the  cje  we  nn- 

andloilEiiig  itMm  in  tne  mme  safely  within  his  dersiand  those  motions  which  only  nsppen  to 

body.     iVe  have  a  very  beautiful  example  of  some  «f  its  internal  pans,  such  ai  the  ccysiul' 

'thn  in  inaiU,  whose  ey«9  arc  lodged  in  four  line  and  iiis;  or  to  the  whole  eye  when  it 

born*,  tike  atramcnlous  spots,  one  at  the  end  changes  its  spherical  fiicure,  and  becomes  ob- 

of  each  horn,  which  ihey  can  retract  at  plea-  long  or  Rat.     The  iniernal  motions  of  our 

MiK  when  in  any  danger.     Here  il  'may  be  cyca  are  either  such  as  respect  ihc  charge  of 

■Ito  observed,  that  the  cornea  in  all  auimaU  conforniatiou  ihul  i*  iiccesMfy  for  seeing  dia- 

it  want  cyelidi,  as  fishes,  exactly  resembles  llncily  at  difierent  disUnces,  or  lurh  ns  only 

-''-'-■'                '  -•  respect  the  dilataliou  and  contraction  of  the 


In  hardness  the  horuofa  lanthom;  and  there 
lOK  is  not  hurt  by  such  particles  as  iheii 
«re  coniuionly  exposed  to.  And  in  the  mole, 
because  thio  animal  lives  under  ground.  It  nms 
neccsurv  iu  ejes  should  be  wclT  guarded  and 
(Miuidcd  ugjinst  the  many  dangers  and  incon- 
vraiences  to  which  its  tnanner  of  living  ex- 
|iOtes  it :  this  is  die  reason  why  lis  evea  are  so 
•Bldl.  and  that  ibvy  are  situated  ao  tir  in  the 
ovcred  so  strongly  with  hair;  and 


pupil. 

That  our  eyes  change  their  conlurntation, 
and  acconimtMlitic  themselves  lu  the  various 
dislurwcs  of  otgecis,  wiU  tie  cvideni  to  any 
person  who  bul  rellecls  on  the  manner  and 
most  obvious  pliamomcnaofviiion.    Sec  Vt> 

a  I  ON. 

EV89  OP  Hosses.  The  sUtc  of  thecyn 
n  every  horse  con5tiuiie  M  much  of  kii  ooai- 


bestdes,  they  can  protrude  and  retracl  them  ni     paralive  value,  iliiii  ihe  grcMeBI  circumspection 
irfcMure.     Tile  eyes  of '        ■  '    '  '  -  -    ■  i  •    .. 


, . .  ,  'aried  iiu^l  lo  be  uwd  ii.  ,       - 

thaa  in  aiW'  other  class  of  animals :  for  their  ly  lo  a  purcWe.     The  be«i  nnd  niusl  expe- 

rm  and  distribution  see  Entomoloot,  as  neuced  juifges  of  horses  err  Mimctimrs  lu  a 

so  CoMFARATivE  AKATOMV.  Superficial  survey.     If,  however,  at  firMsiglit 

3.  The  third  and  last  reflection  we  shall  you  are  struck  hy  the  lirii-hl,  bold,  prominent 

akc  upon  the  external  motion  of  our  eyes,  is  appearance  of  the  ryes,  and  observe  they  urc 

what  rcgaids  a  problem  wliicli  has  very  much  stuficienily  clear  and  trkniparmt  to  rdlect  your 

kxcd  both  physiciaiia  and  phJloMl>hr[S,  own  ftgiin  as  you  9(i<txl  l»for«  them,  and  the 

What  is  the  cause  o[  the  uniform  miriion  hotseneitherwinks,  blinks,  or  rulU  tlvfwtmitK 
his  cj'ci  alionl,  m  vl  ^wVwi^t  W  \\w\v^\.>k\w» 


what  rcgani 

Ke«d  t 


EYE  E  Z  B 

brought  out  of  the  Stable,  there  is  every  well-  EY'ESHOT.  s.  {eye  and  thot.)    Si^j 

fouDued  reasoQ  to  believe  they  are  not  only  glance ;  view  (Spectator), 

safe,  but  perfectly  good.     On  the  contrary,  EY'ESIGHT.  *.  (eye  and  sight.)  Si^tof 

when  the  eye  api^ears  flat,  as  if  sunk  in  its  or-  the  ej'e  (Samuel)- 

bit,  with  a  vacuum  round  the  otb,  between  it  EY'ESORE.  s.  {eye  and  sore.)   Something 

and  the  eye-lid,  it  is  a  very  unfavourable  indi-  ofTensive  to  the  sight  {Clarindon). 

cation  ;  particularly  if  there  should  be  no  de-  EYESPOTTED.  a.  (eye and  spot.)  Maik- 

fluxion  or  inflammatory  discharge  from  the  ed  with  spots  like  eyes  (67>rRier). 

eye,  to  justify  the  idea  of  a  temporary  injury  EY'ESTRING.  *.  {eye  and  siring  )    The 

by  a  blow,  bite,  or  some  similar  accident.    If  tendon  by  which  the  eye  is   movra  {Shak' 

there  be  a  palpable  indentation  above  the  orbs,  speare). 

and  a  wrinkled  contraction  of  the  eye-lids  to-  EY'ETOOTH.  s.   {eye  apd  tooth.)    The 

wards  the  forehead,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tooth  in  the  upper  jaw  next  on  each  side  to 

of  great  danger,  and  it  would  not  be  advisable  the  grinders ;  the  fang  {Ray), 

to  purchase.  A  small  pig-eye  should  be  likewise  Ex'EWINK.  s.  {eye  and  wink.)  A  wink,ai 

carefully  avoided,  as  it  is  seldom  to  be  depended  a  hint  or  token  (Shaxspeare). 

upon.     The  horse  nossessing  an  eye  of  this  EYEWITNESS.  5.  {rye  and  witness,)  An 

kmd'is  frequently  aildictcd  to  starting,  and  the  ocular  evidence  ;  one  ^ho  gives  testimony  to 

future  state  of  the  eye  is  in  general  doubtful,  facts  seen  with  their  own  eyes  {Addison), 

A  cloudy  muddiness  within  the  outer  humour  EYMOUTIERS,  a  town  of  France,  in 

of  the  eye,  or  a  milky  thickening  of  the  surface,  the  department  of  Upper  Vienne,  contaioinj^ 

denotes  present  defect,  and  great  probability  bf  about  2000  inhabitants ;  atul  having  a  coosi- 

approacning  danger.  derable  trade  in  skins,  leather^  and  rags.  Lat. 

Eye,  in  architecture,  any  round  window  4().  ION.     Lon.  1.  10 E. 

made  in  a  pediment,  an  attic,  or  the  like.  EYNDHOVEN,  a  town  of  Dutch  Bra- 

Eye  of  a  dome,  an  aperture  at  the  top  of  a  bant,  in  the  district  of  Bois-Ie-Duc.   Lat.  61. 

dome.     Eye  of  the  vohtte,  the  centre  of  its  31  N.     Lon.  .5.  26  E. 

spiral.  EYRAC,  or  Irac,  Arabia,  a  prcnince 

Eye  of  a  seed.     See  Hilum.  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  345  miles  in  length,  and 

Eye  (Buirs).     In  astronomy.    See  Alde-  190  in  breadth  j  of  which  Bagdad  is  theca- 

BARA17.                                   ^  pilal. 

Eye,  a  borough  in  Suffolk,  with  a  market  EYRE  or  Eire,  in  law,  the  court  ofitinc- 

on  Saturdays.     It  has  a  manufacture  of  bone-  rant  justices. 

lace,  and  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  EiRIE,  among  falconers,  the  nest  whcr« 

Lat.  52.  20  N.     Lon.  1.  10  E.  hawks  sit,  and  hatch,  and  feed  their  young. 

Eye-ball,  the  apple  of  the  eye.  Hence,  a  young  hawk  newly  taken  from  & 

Eye-bright.     See  Euphrasia.  nest  is  called  an  eyess. 

Eye-brow.     A  layer  of  short  hair  which  EZEKIEL,  in  scripture  history,  was  one 

lies  thick  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  frontal  of  those  Jews  who  were  carried  captive  to  Ba- 

bone,  on  the  superior  prominent  part  of  the  bylon,  alonp;  with  Jehoiakim  (or  .Icconiah), 

orbit.  kmgofJudali.    In  the  fifth  year  of  this  canli- 

EY'ED.  a.  (from  eye.)  Having  eyes  {Spen-  vity,  the  rera  from  which  he  dates  his  propbe- 

ser),  cies,  he  began  his  office,  which  he  exerctseji 

EY'EDROP.    s.    {eye   and   drop.)     Tear  alwut  21  years.     The  commencement  of  this 

{Shakspeare),                                                ^  period  falls  on  the  year  before  Christ  596,  and 

E\''EGLANCE.  s.  (ryr  andg/owcc.)  Quick  34  yei\rs  after  Jeremiah  had  begun  his  office; 

notice  of  the  eye  {Spetiser).  so  that  the  last  eight  years  of  Jeremiah  coin- 

EY'EGLASS.  s.  {eye  and  glass.)    Specta-  cide  with  the  first  eight  of  Ezekiel.    Thcde- 

cles  ;  glass  to  assist  the  sight  {Shakspeare).  sign  of  this  prophet  seems  to  be  chiefly  to  con- 

EY'ELASH.  *.  {eye  and  lash.)  The  line  of  vincc  his  fellow-captives  in  Babylon  that  they 

hair  that  edges  the  eyelid.  were  mistaken  in  supposing  that  their  brethren 

EY'ELESS.  a.  (from  eye.)    Without  eyes  ;  who  still  remained  in  Judea  were  in  happier 

sightless  ;  deprivecl  of  sight  {Milton),  circumstances  than  they ;  and  for  this  purposci 

EYllLEl.  s,   {ceillcty  French.)    A   hole  be  describes  the' terrible  judgments  impending 

through  which  light  may  enter;  any  small  over  that  country ;  the  final  destruction  of  Je- 

perforation  for  a  lace  to  go  through  {fflsc-  nisalem,  both  city  and  temple;  and  inveighs 

man).  against  those  heinous  sins  which  were  die 

EYELID.      Palpcbra.      The    semilunar  cause  of  such  calamities, 

moveable  production  of  the  skin  which  covers  More  particularly,  the  first  three  chapters 

the  eye  when  shut.     It  is  dbtinguished  into  contain  a  glorious  appearance  of  God  to  the 

upper  and  under  eyelid.  prophet,  who  is  commissioned  to  nis  office, 

EY'EMOUTH,  a  seaport  in  Berwickshire,  witn  instructions  and  encouragements  in  the 

Lat.  6.5.  51  N.     I^n.  1.  50  W.  discharge  of  it.  The  prophet  then  (to  chap,  xxv.) 

EY'ESERVANT.  s.  {eve  and  servafit.)   A  treats  of  the  sins  and  punishments  of  the  Jews, 

icrvant  that  works  only  while  watched.  especially  of  those  left  in  Judea,  by  several  apt 

EY'ESERVICE.  *.  {eye  and  service.)  Ser-  visions  and  similitudes.  From  thence  to  chap, 

vice  performed  only  under  inspection  {Colos-  xxxiii.  he  foretels  the  destruction  of  several 

stoRt).  neighbouring  nations^  enemies  to  theJein; 
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ap.  xxxiii. — xl.  censures  the  sins,  said  to  have  cost  him  his  life;  the  common 

,  and  hypocrisy  of  the  Jewibh  ca|>-  fate  of  most  of  the  prophets. 
>ylon  J  wiili  which,  however,  he        EZRA,  son  of  Seraiah,  the  priest  of  the 

promises  of  their  approaching  deli-  Jews,  and  a  descendant  of  Aaron.     He  was 

ether  witli  intimations  of  a  still  carried  into  captivity  to  Babylon  hyNehuchad- 

s  rcdeminion  in  future  times  un-  nezzar;  but  Artaxerxes  I^ngomanus  sent  him 

iah.     Tne  last  nine  chapters  con-  to  his  ov^'n  country  with  a  colony  of  the  Jews, 

\able  vision  of  the  structure  of  a  and  all  the  sacred  vessels  and  ornaments  of  the 

and  a  new  polity  for  Israel  and  temple,  which  he  had  in  charge  to  rebuild, 

licable  in  the  first  instance  to  the  On  nis  arri\*al  at  Jerusalem  46?  B.C.  he  set 

le  Babylotiian  captivity,  but  in  about  the  reformation  of  abuses,  particularly 

icnse,  to  the  glorv  and  prosMrity  that  of  strange  marriages.  He  also  brought  the 

Tsal  church  of  Christ  in  future  writingsof  Moses  into  the  temple;  and  restor- 
ed the  whole  canon  of  the  Ola  Testament  ia 

Df  Ezekiel  is  generally  very  bold  the  same  order  in  which  it  now  stands,  only 

.  It  assumes  much  of  that  species  changing  the  ancient  Hebrew  writing  to  the 

le  which  approximates  to  the  ter-  modern  character,  which  is  the  same  with  the 

1  the  nature  of  his  visions,  how-  Chaldee.    There  is  in  the  Bible  a  book  under 

lan  from  his  language,  he  is  often  his  name,  and  in  the  Apocrypha  two  others, 

ciallv  towards  the  beginning  and  called  in  our  received  version^  tne  First ai>d  Sr- 

ok.  The  freedom  with  which  he  cond  Books  of  Esdras. 
countrymen  for  their  idolatry  is 
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Fthe  fourth  consonant,  and  siKth  latter  of  ed ;  as  in  FaJanx  for  P/talanx,  FiimoffiuM  iot, 

9  the  alphabet.    The  letter  F  id  borrowed  PAilo8ophia»  which  abuse  is  still  rctaniBi  bf 

from  the  di^mma  or  double  gamma  of  the  many  French  writers, 

.ffiolians,  as  is  evident  from  thejnseription  on  .  F  i*  formed  by  compression  of  the  whole 

the  pedestal  of  the  ooIossu»at  Delos ;  and  was  lips,  and  a  forcible  breath.    Thon^  iilwa 

probably  formed  from  the  old  Hebrew  vau :  and  name  (^  beginning  with  a  vowel»  it  is  Dn»- 

thoush  this  letter  is  not  found  in  the  modern  bered  by  grammarians  among  the  aemivowdtji 

GrecSt  alphabet,  yet  it  was  in  the  ancient  still  it  has  this  quality  of  a  route»  tiMt  it  is 

one.  commodiously  sounded  before  a  liqind*  » 

This  letter  is  derived  to  us  from  the  Romans,  Jlaik,  fly,  freckle.  It  has  an  unvariaUe  foani, 

who  borrowed  it  from  the  ^olians ;  among  except  that  qf  is  sometimes  spoken  neailf 

whom  it  is  called  digamma,  or  double  gamma,  asot;. 

as  resembling  two  r*s,  one  over  the  other :  F>  or  fa,  in  music,  is  the  fourth  note  in 

addfthattheoigammaseemsinitsorigintohave  rising  in  this  order  of  the  gamut,  ai/,  rf,  su, 

been  no  other  than  the  Greek  ♦,  which  beine  fa.     It  likewise  denotes  one  of  the  Greek 

made  at  three  strokes,  degenerated  at  len^  keys  in  music,  destined  for  the  bass, 

into  the  figure  F.     For  the  letter  ♦  bemg  F,  in  physical  prescripnons  stands  for  j^i/, 

compounds  of  an  oroicron  witha  perpendicu-  or  "  Let  it  be  done.'*    Thusy.  $.  a.  signifia 

lar  drawn  through  it,  if  that  perpendicular  be  flat  tecundun  artem. 

made  first,  and  the  o  at  two  strokes  afterwards,  F  was  also  a  numeral  letter,  signifying  40; 

viz.  first  the  upper,  then  the  under  part,  it  according  to  the  verse,  **  Sexta  quatemenos 

may  happen,  especially  in  writing  fast,  tliat  gerit  quae  distat  ab  alpha.'*    And  when  a  dash 

the  two  parts  shall  not  join;  and  even  instead  was  added  at  top,  thus  F,  it  signified  fbity 

of  two  arches  of  circles,  haste  and  conveniency  thousand. 

may  naturally  enough    make   two    straight  F,  in  the  civil  law.  Two  fs  joined  togedicr 

lines.  thus,  jjT,  signify  the  pandects.      See  Pax- 

What  confirms  this  transmutation  of  the  ♦  dects. 

into  F,  is,  that  on  the  medals  of  Philip,  and  the  p,  in  criminal  law,  a  stigma  or  brand  put 

kings  of  Syria,  in  the  words  Em*ANOT2  and  upon  felons  with  a  hot  iron,  on  their  being  sd- 

*iAAAEA4»OT,  the  phi  is  freq^uently  seen  in  the  mitted  to  the  benefit  of  clergy;  by  siat.  4  H. 

form  just  mentioned  j  i.  e  it  has  no  circle  or  7.  c.  13. 

omicron ;  but  across  the  middle  of  the  perpen-  FAB  A.  {/aha.)    See  Bean,  and  ViciA. 
dicular  is  a  kind  of  right  line,  formed  only  of  Faba   crassa.    Telephium.     Faba  eras- 
two  dots,  the  one  on  the  right  side,  and  the  siila.   Anacampseros.   The  plant  which  bears 
other  on  the  left,   representing  a  cross  f .  these  names  in  various  pharmacopoeias,  is  die 
Such  appears  to  be  the  origin  of  the  letter  F,  orphine,  sedum  telephium  ;  foliu  planiusat- 
which  of  consequence  is  no  other  than  a  cor-  Us  serralis,  corymlo  folioso,  caule  eredo,  of 
ruption  of  the  Greek  ♦ ;  and  accordingly,  on  Linn^us.     It  was  formerly  ranked  as  an  and- 
the  medals  of  the  Falisci  the  F  is  orcunarily  phlogistic,  hut  now  forgotten, 
put  in  lieu  of  the  Greek  ♦:  but  it  must  be  Faba  febrifoga.    See  Faba  ikdica. 
added,  that  though  the  Greek  and  Latin  letter  Faba  indi'ca.     Faba  sancii  ignatii.    Fa- 
were  thus  the  same  thing,  yet  the  sound  was  ba  febrifuga.     The  seeds  of  a  gourd-like  frait, 
much  softer  among  the  Latins  than  among  the  the  produce  of  the  icnatia  amara  of  Linncitf. 
Greeks,  as  was  long  ago  observed  by  Tercn-  They  are  of  a  rounaish  figure,  very  irregular 
tianus.                              •  and   uneven,  about  the  size  of  a  middling 

The  Romans  for  some  time  used  an  inverted  nutmeg,  scmitransparent,  and  of  a  hard,  homy 
F,  J,  iu  lieu  of  a  V  consoriant,  which  had  no  texture.  They  have  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  no 
peculiar  figure  in  their  alphabet :  thus,  in  considerable  smefl.  They  are  said  to  be  used 
inscriptions  we  meet  with  TERMINAd[IT,  in  the  Philippine  islands  Tn  all  diseases,  acdng 
Dljl,  &c.  According  to  Lipsius,  in  his  as  a  vomit  and  purgative.  Infusions  are  given 
Comment  on  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  lib.  xi.  in  the  cure  of  intermittents,  &c. 
Covanruvias  and  Dausquius,  this  inverted  di-  Faba  pechurim.  Faba  pichurim-  Fa- 
gamma  J  was  first  introduced  by  the  emperor  ba  pechuris.  An  oblong  oval,  brown,  and 
Claudius.  See  Tacit.  An.  lib.  xi.  cap.  4.  and  ponderous  seed,  siipposed  to  be  the  produce  of 
Suet,  in  Vit.  Claud,  caj).  41.  a  laurus,  brought  from  the  Brazils.  The  smell 

in  the  latter  Roman  writers  we  find  the  oftheseislikethatof  musk,  between  hand  tbe 

Latin  F  and  Greek  ♦  ph  frequently  confound-  scent  of  sassafras.    They  are  exhibited  as  car- 
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tatives  in  flatulent  colics,  diarrhoeas,  and  allegories :  with  them  the  truth  was  usually 

^nteries.  disKuisetf  under  those  ingenious  inventioiift, 

^ABA    PUROATRix.     See  RiciNUS   MA-  called,  hy  waj^  of  excellence,  fty^os,  fabuitr, 

u  fables;    that  is,   words,  as  intimating  thai 

^ABA  SAircTi   iGVATii.    See  Faba  IV-  there  was  the  same  difference  between  these 

A.  fabulous  discourses  of  the  learned  and  the  com- 

^aba  8UILLA.    See  Htosciamus.  mon  language  of  the  people,  as  between  the 

^ABACEOUS.  a.  (fabaceus,  Lat.)  Hav-  words  of  men  and  the  voices  of  beasts, 
the  nature  of  a  bean.  As  to  the   laws  of   fable,  the   principal 

f  ABA'RIA.  {faharia,  from  fala,  a  bean,  are,  1st.  That  to  everv  fable  there  be  some 

ich  it  resembles.)    Orphine.    See  Faba  interpretation  annexen  to  shew  the    moral 

vssA.  sense  or  design  thereof.    This  interpretation, 

'ABARIiB  CALENDS,  among  the  Ro«  if  placed  after  the  fable,  is  called  uri/^ueioy,  or 

18,  the  calends  of  June.  qffalmlaiio ;  if  before  it,  irp9/iv9t69,  pra/abu' 

'ABATA'RIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  vessel  to  iaiio.    2.  Thtft  the  narration  be  clear,  proba- 

:ain  beans.  ble,  short,  and  pleasant.     To  preserve  this 

ABIl.     A  noble  and  powerful  family  at  probability  the  manners  must  be  expressed  and 

le,  who  derived  their  name  from  /ab^»  ^  clo^tely  kept  to,  as  in  poetry. 
L,  which  their  ancestors  had  cultivated.  M.  de  la  Motte  has  some  fine  remarks  on 

ABIUS   MAXIMUS  RULLIANUS,  the  subiect  of  fables,  at  the  bqzinning  of  his 

obtaiuedthe  surname  of  Maximus,  for  les-  Fables  Nouvelles,  dedi^sau  Roi,  1719-  -^ 
"Bg  the  power  of  the  populace  at  elections,  fable,  according  to  this  polite  writer,  is  a  little 
^ivas  master  of  horse,  five  times  consul,  epic  poem,  differing  in  nothing  from  the  great 
e  dictator,  and  once  censor.  He  triumphed  one  but  in  extent ;  and  in  that  being  less  con- 
seven  different  nations  in  the  neighbour-  fined  as  to  the  choice  of  its  persons,  it  may 

of  Rome,  and  rendered  himself  lUustri-  take  in  all  sorts  at  pleasure,  as  gods,  men, 
by  his  patriotism.— 0.  Q.  Maximus,  a  beasts,  or  genii ;  or  even  if  occasion  be,  create 
crated  Roman,  who,  from  inactive  child-  persons;  i.  e.  ^personify  virtues,  vices,  rivers, 
»  was  raised  to  the  hiehest  offices  of  the  trees,  &c.  Thus,  M.  de  la  Motte  very  hap- 
In  his  first  consulship  he  obtained  a  pily  introduces  virtue,  talent,  and  reputation 
"y  over  Liguria,  and  the  fatal  battle  of  as  persons  making  a  voyage  together.  See 
^ymenus  occasioned  his  election  to  the  Epopobia  and  Pbrbovifting. 
orship.      In  this  important  office  he        That  author  suggests  two  reasons  whv  fables 

tx)  oppose  Annibal,  not  by  fighting  him  have  pleased  in  alTages  and  places.    Tne  first 

'  open  field,  like  his  predecessors,  but  he  is,  that  self-love  is  spared  in  the  instruction, 

ivaally  harassed  his   army  by  coimter-  llic  second,  that  the  mind  is  exercised  by 

i^ts  and  ambuscades,  from  which  he  re-  the  allegory.  Men  do  not  love  direct  precepts; 

the  surname  of  Cunctator  or  delayer,  too  proud  to  condescend  to  those  philosopners 

operations,  for  the  commander  of  the  who  seem  to  command  what  they  teach,  they 

r^   armies,   gave  offence  to  some,  and  require  to  be  instructed  in  a  more  humble 

s   was  even  accused  of  cowardice.     He,  manner;  they  would  nev^r  amend,  if  thev 

'^^r,   patiently  bore  to  see  his  master  of  thought  that  to  amend  were  to  obey:  add, 

raised  to  share  the  dictatorial  dignity  that  there  is  a  sort  of  activity  in  the  mind 

Viimself,  by  means  of  his  enemies  at  which  must  be  humoured ;  it  pleases  itself  in 

Previously  to  the  battle  of  Cannae,  he  a  penetration  which  discovers  more  than  is 

o^wn  his  dictatorship,  but  shortly  after  shewn ;    and  in  apprehending  what   is  hid 

cl  Tarentum  to  surrender  to  the  Roman  under  a  veil,  fancies  itself  in  some  measure  the 

He  did  not,  however,  live  to  see  the  author  of  it.    The  fable  must  always  imply  or 

^s   of   the  Roman  arms  under  Scipio.  conveysome  truth;  in  other  works,  delightalone 

«cl  in  the  lOOth  year  of  his  age,  after  he  may  suffice ;  but  the  fable  must  instruct.    Its 

e«n  five  times  consul,  and  twice  honoured  essence  is  to  be  a  symbol,  and  of  consequence 

'a  triumph.     Liv,  Polyb.  &c. — 3.  His  to  signify  somewhat  more  than  is  expressed  by 

K>re  the  same  name,  and  showed  himself  the  latter.  This  truth  should  for  the  generality 

byof  his  noble  fathers  virtues.— 4.  Pictor,  be  a  moral  one;  and  a  series  of  fictions  con- 

mt  Roman  historian  who  cave  an  histo-  ceived  and  com[X)sed  in  this  view  would  form 

account  of  his  country.     He  flourished  a  treatise  of  morality  preferable  to  any  more 

.  225.    The  work  now  extant,  which  is  direct  and  methodical  treatise;    accordingly 

bured  to  him,  is  a  spurious  composition.  Socrates,  we  are  told,  had  a  design  to  compose 

ABLE,    a   tole,  or    feigned    narration,  a  course  of  morality  in  this  way.    This  uutli 

gned  either  to  instruct  or  divert ;  or,  as  should  be  concealed  under  the  allegor\'  •,  and 

[IS.  de  la  Motte  defines  it,  an  instruction  in  strictness,  it  ou^ht  not  to  be  explained 

uised  under  the  allcgpry  of  an  action.  either  at  the  beginnmg  or  end. 
able  seems  to  be  the  most  ancient  way  of        The  truth  or  idea  intended  should  arise  in 

^ing:    the  principal  difference  between  the  reader's  mind  from  the  fable  itself.  How- 

rioquence  of^  the  ancients  and  that  of  the  e\er,  for  the  conveniency  of  the  less  discerning 

ems  consists,  according  to  Pere  Bossu,  in  readers,  it  may  be  a  gqod  way  to  point  out  the 

;  ihski  our  manner  of  speaking  is  simple  truth  or  moral  in  preciser  terms.  To  have  the 

pmper,  and  theirs  full  of  mysteries  and  moral  at  the  end  of  the  fable  fteems  m'^^'h 
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better  thap  at  the  beginning :  the  mind  is  apt    aided  himself  by  taking  in  a  more  extenstre 
to  be  forestalled  in  the  latter  case;  I  carry  the    subject,  as  well  as  a  preatcr  length  of  liaie, 
key  along  with  mc,  so  that  there  is  no  room  and  contracting  the  design  of  both  Homer's 
to  exercise  my  mind  in  finding  any  thing    poems  into  one,  which  is  yet  but  a  fourth 
myself.  part  as  large  as  his.  The  other  epic  poets  have 
Jotham*s  beautiful  fable  of  the  trees  is  the    used  the  s<uiic  practice,  but  generally  so  far  as 
oldest  that  is  extant.     Nathan's  fable  of  the  to  superinduce  a  multiplicity  of  fables,  destroy 
poor  man  and  his  lamb  is  the  next  in  anti-  the  unity  of  action,  and  lose  iheir  readers  in 
quity,  and  had  so  good  an  effect  as  to  convey  an  unrea:3onable  length  of  time.     Nor  is  it 
instruction  to  the  ear  of  a  kiftg.     We  find  only  in  the  main  design  that  they  have  been 
-Slsop  in  the  most  distant  jiges  of  Greece ;  and,  unable  to  add  to  his  invention,  but  they  have 
in.  the   early  days  of  the  Roman  common-  followed  him  in  every  episode  and  part  ot  story, 
wealth,  we  find  a  mutiny  appeased  by  a  fable  If  he  has  given  a  regular  catalogue  of  an  army, 
of  the  belly  and  the  members.     As  fables  had  they  all  draw  up  their  forces  in  the  same  order, 
their  rise  in  the  very  infancy  of  learning,  they  If  he  has  funeral  games  for  Patroclus,  Virgil 
never  flourished  more  than  whco  learning  was  has  the  same  for  Anchiscs;  and  Statins  (ra« 
at  its  greatest  height:  witness  Horace,  Boi-  ther  than  omit  them)  destroys  the  unitvofhis 
lean,  and  Fontaine.        .  action  for  those  of  Archemoras.     If  Ulj-sscs 
The  English  too  have  had  some  good  fabu-  visits  the  shades,  the  ^neas  of  Viro;il,  aiui 
lists,  particularly  Gay  and  Moore.  Scipio  of  Silius,  are  sent  after  him.     If  he  be 
Fable-is  also  used  for  the  plot  of  an  epic  or  detained  from  his  return  by  the  alIureii>ent5of 
dramatic  poem ;  and,  according  to  Aristotle,  Calypso,  so  is  ^neas  by  Dido,  and  Rinaldo 
it  is  the  principal  part  and  soul  as  it  were  of  a  by  Armida'.-    If  Achilles  be  absent  from  the 
poem.    In  this  sense  the  fable  is  defined  a  dis-  army,  on  the  score  of  a  quarrel,  through  half 
course  invented  with  art  to  inform  the  manners  the  poem,  Rinaldo  must  absent  himself  jiist 
by  instruction,  disguised  under  the  allegory  of  as  long,  on  the  like  account.     If  he  gives  hia 
an  action.     The  contrivance  of  each   fable  hero  a  suit  of  celestial  armour,   Virgil  aod 
must  have  two  parts  ;  namely  the  intrigue  Tasso  make  the  same  present  to  theirs, 
and  discovery.     Kvery  fable  must  have  these  To  proceed  to  the  allegrirical  fable  :  if  we 
two  parts  to  be  the  subject  of  a  just  poem,  reflect  u(>on  those  innumerable  knowledges^, 
Besides,   the  fable  must,   to  be   perfect,  be  those  secrets  of  nature  and  physical  philosophy 
admirable  and  probable  ;    the  admirable  is  which  Homer  is  generally  supposed  to  nave 
that  '\iSLTi  of  it  which  is  contrary  to  the  ordi-  wra^jt  up  in  his  allegories,  what  a  new  and 
nary  course  of  nature ;  the  probable  is  what-  ample  scene  of  wonder  may.  this  consideration 
ever  suits  with  the  common  opinion.     But  aflbrd  us !  How  fertile  will  that  iinaginatioQ 
the  most  part  of  those  that  compose  poems,  by  aj)pear,  which  was  able  to  clothe  all  the  pro- 
too  great  a  passion  to  create  admiration,  take  pertics  of  elements,  the  qualifications  of  the 
not  suflicient  care'  to  temper  it  with  proba-  mind,  the  virtues  and  vices,  in  forms  and  pcr- 
bility.    Almost  all  the  ancient  poets,  however  sons;    and   to  introtlnce   them  into  actions 
judicious  in  other  respects,  have  been  guilty  of  agreeable  to   the  nature   of  the  things  they 
this  faiflt ;  not  to  s|)eak  of  the  moderns.    Pro-  shadowed  !  This  is  a  field  in  which  no  suc- 
hability  gives  credit  to  whatever  is  most  fabu-  cecding  poets  could  dispute  with  Homer:  and 
lous  in  j)Octry;  it  serves  also  to  give  a  greater  whatever  commendations  have  been  allowed 
lustre  and  air  of  perfection  than  even  truth  them  on  this  head,  are  by  no  means  for  their 
itself;  for  truth  represents  things  only  as  they  invention  for  having  enlarged  his  circle,  but 
are,   but    prohability   renders  them    as   they  for  their  judgment  in  having  contracted  it, 
ought  to  be.  For  when  the  mode  of  learn mg  changed  in 
Fable,  according  to  Mr.  Pope,  may  be  di-  following  ages,  and  science  was  delivered  in 
vidcd  into  the  probable,  the  allegorical,  and  a  plainer  manner;  it  then  became  as  reasonable 
the  marvellous.     The   probable  fable  is  -the  in  the  more  modern  nods  to  lay  it  aside,  as  it 
recital  of  such  actions  as,  though  they  did  not  was  in  Homer  to  make  use  of  it.     And  ner- 
happen,  yet  might  in  the  common  course  of  haps  it  was  no  unhappy  circumstance  for  Vir-  • 
nature:  orof  such  as,  though  they  did,  become  gil  that  there  was  not  in  his  time  that  de- 
fables  by  the  additional  episodes  and  maimer  .  mand  upon  him  of  so  great  an  invention,  as 
of  telling  them.   Of  this  sort  is  the  main  story  might  he  capable  of  furnishing  all  those  alle- 
of  an  epic  poem,  the  return  of  Ulysses,  the  gorical  parts  of  a  |)oem. 
settlement  of  the  Trojans  in  Italv,  or  the  like.  The  marvellous  fable  includes  whatever  i$ 
That  of  the  Iliad  is  the  anger  of  Achilles,  the  supernatural,  and  especially  the  m.nchines  of 
most  short  and  single  subject  that  ever  was  the  go<ls.  Homer  seems  the  first  who  brought 
chosen  by  any  poet.  Yet  this  has  Homer  su[)-  them  into  a  system  of  machinery  for  poetry, 
plied  with  a  vaster   variety  of  incidents  and  and  such  a  one  as  makes  its  greatest  importance 
events,  and  crowded  with  a  greater  number  of  and  dignity.     For  we  find  those  authors  who 
councils,  sj)eeches,  battles,  and  episodes  of  all  have  been  oflfended  at  the  literal  notion  of  the  * 
kinds,  than  are  to  be   found  even  in  those  gods,  constantly  laying  their  accusation  against 
jx>ems  whose  schemes  arc  of  the  utmost  lati-  Homer  as  the  chief  support  of  it.     But  wbat- 
tude  and  irregularity.     The  action  is  hurried  ever  cause  there  might  be  to  blame  hisma- 
on  with   the  uio^t  vehement  spirit,   and  its  chines  in  a  philost)plncal  or  a  religious  view, 
wliole  duration  employs  not  so  much  as  fifty  they  are  so  perfect  in  the  poetic,  that  man«» 
day?.    Virgil^  fp:  want  of  so  warm  a  genius,  kiud  have  been  ever  since  t;omcut«d  to  follow 
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none  have  been  able  to  enlarge  the  and  written  on  tlic  snot.   On  his  return  to  his 

of  poetr)'  bevond  the  limits  he  has  set :  own  country  he  settled  as  a  schoolmaster,  and 

uteiii{n  of  this  nature  has  proved  unsuc-  died   in  1571.     His  poems  were  printed  at 

I;  and  after  all  the  various  changes  of  Basle  in  156?,  in  2  vols.  8vo.    He  also  wrote 

and  religions,  his  gods  continue  to  this  some  books  in  prose,  as  the  Annals  of  Massein, 

e  ^ods  of  poetry.  Origines  Saxonica?,  8:c. 

have  extracted  most  of  the  precetling  Fabricius  (Jerome),  an  Italian  physician, 

:s    from    Mr.    Pope's    preface    to    his  usually  called  Aqua|)endente,  from  tne  place  of 

r :  they  not  only  tend  to  illustrate  the  his  birth.     He  professed  anatomy  witn  great 

of  fable  in  poetrj-,  both  as  it  means  the  reputation  at  Padua  for  forty  years,  and  the  re- 

of  a  poem,  and  as  it  is  taken  for  fiction ;  public  of  Venice  settled  uj)on  him  a  j)ensi(>n  of 

ev  also  show  that  if  this  be  truly  called  1000  golden  crowns,  besides  which  they  ho- 

^oul  of  Poetry,*'  it  was  first  breathed  noured  him  with  a  statue  and  gold  chain.    He 

_l>y  Homer.  died  about  l603.     His  works  in  surgery  and 

?*'a'ble.  v.  n,  (from  the  noun.)     1.  To  anatomy  have  been  printed  in  2  vols,  folio. 

to  write  not  truth  but  fiction  {Prior),  (frafkins,) 

^ell  falsehoods ;  to  lie  (S h ii k spear e).  FABROT  (Charles  Hannibal),  one  of  the 

yA'BLE.  V.  o.    To  feign  ;  to  tell  falsely  most  celebrated  civilians  of  his  lime,  was  l>oru 

'-<)•  at  Aix  in  l68 1  ;  and  acquired  an  extraordinary 

FM  ED.  a.  (fromyhi/f.)   Celebrated  in  skill  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  in  the 

\  Tickel).  belles  lettrcs.     He  published  the  Ilisilico?  or 

ItJLKU.  J.  (from  y*rtZ'/e  )    A  dealer  in  Constitutions  of  the  Kmperors  of  the  h^st,  in 

^    a  writer  of  feigned  stories.  Greek  and  Latin,  with  learned  notes,  in  seven 

iRiANO  (Gentile  da),  an  eminent  his-  vols,  folio;  and  editions  of  Cedrcnus,  Nicetas, 

painter,  born  at  Verona  in  1332,  and  Anastasius,  Bibliothccarus,  Constantine  Ma- 

\^\'2.  The  do;j;e  and  senate  of  Venice,  na^scs,  and  Cujas,  with  learned  and  curious 

h-^anl  for  his  genius,  conferral  upon  him  notes. 

iLi?  of  n«)hiliiy.  FA'BULIST.  s,  {Jahulisle,  Fr)   A  writer 

&RI  A  NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  mar-  of  fables  (Cro.vai). 

of  Aneona,  famous  for  its  excellent  FABULO'SITY.  s.  (falulosiias,  Latin.) 

Lat  42.  10  N.   Lon.  12.  32  K.  Fulness  of  feigned  stories  {Abbot). 

^  3Uir.  f.  {fahica,  Latin.)  I.  A  build-  FA'BULOUS.  a.(fabulosns,  Lat.)  Feign- 

r  2  edifice  {f9^o/lo)i).    2.  Any  system  or  ed  ;  full  of  fables  or  invented  tales  {Addisofi). 

a;e8  of  matter  {Prior).  FA'BULOUSLY.  ad.  In  fiction  (Browu), 

"r^kh^ic.  V.  a.  (from  the  noun.)    To  FACE.  s.  {face,  Fr.  from  fades,  Latin.) 

^  to  form  ;  to  coubtruct  {Philips).  1.  The  visage  {Bacon).  2.  Countenance;  cast 

'    A'HliiC'ATK.  7*.  a.  {falricor,  Latin.)  of  the  features  {Pvpt).   3.  The  surface  of  any 

^^uild;    to  construct.    2.  To  forge;  to  thing  (6>/ir5?*).     4.  The  front  or  fore  part  of 

falsely.  any  thing  {Ezekitl).   b.  Visible  state  ofafilairs 

^HlC.VTION.    s.    (from  fihricaie.)  {lUiUon).    ().  Api>earance^  resemblance  (i[^f 7* 

^  of  huildiu";;  construction  (//a /e).  Jonson).    7.   Presence;    si^hi  {Dry den).     8. 

*RK'lA.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  Confidence;  boldness  (7i7/o/jo«)*   9*  Distor- 

f'^^andria,  order  n;onog}nia.  Calyx  five-  tion  of  the  face  {Shakspcare). 

^-•-If  superior;  petals  five,  without  claws;  On  some  of  these  acceptations  we  must  cn- 

<'apiiate ;   ca|>suie  many-celled  ;  seeds  large ;  as  Inflow. 

Iwospecies;  natives  of  New-Holland.  Face.    The  bones  of  the  face  are  divided 

RK'IL  S  (C'aius),  a  famous  Roman,  into  those  of  the  up))er  and  under  jaw.     The 

•^s  twiee  consul,  and  gained  several  vie-  upper  jaw  consists  of  thirteen  bones,  viz.  two 

*'^*er  the  Samnites  and  l^ucaninns;  but  superior    maxillary,  two  jugal,   two    nasal, 

^|j;rity  and  contempt  of  riches  have  done  two  lachr}'mal,  two  inferior  sj)ong)',  two  pala- 

<^n()ur  to  his  memory  than  his  military  tine,  and  the  vomer.    The  under  jaw  is  form* 

^  -     Being  sent  nmbassador  to  Pyrrhui,  ed  of  one  bone,  the  inferior  maxillary  bone. 

*sed   the  presents  which  were  offered  The  muscles  of  the  face  are  those  of  the  eye- 

^<l  spiirnt  il  with  viriuous  indignation  lids,   eyeball,   nose,   mouth,    and  lijnj.     Sec 

-mpts  niade  to  corrupt  his  fidelity.   But  Anatomy. 

"*  tent  with  proving  faithful  to  his  coun-  The  human  face  is  called  the  image  of  the 

^•xcited  Pvrrhus's  gratitude  as  well  as  soul,  as  being  the  seat  of  the  principal  organs  of 

^ion,  bv  discovering  to  hiin  the  perfidy  sense;  and  the  place  where  the  ideas,  emotions, 

r>hysician,  who  had  made  an  offer  to  &c.  of  the  soul  are  chiefly  set  to  view.     Pride 

^mans  of  poisoning  his  royal  master,  and  disdain  are  shown  in  the  eye-brows,  mo- 

^sve  and  virtuous  man  died  in  poverty  desty  on  the  cheeks,  majesty  in  the  forehead, 

*O0  B.  C.  and  was  buried  at  the  public  &c.    It  is  the  face  shews  the  sex,  age,  tempe- 

^"',    The  state  also  portioned  out  his  two  roment,  health,  or  disease,  &c.     The  face, 

^»s  in  marriage,     (ffatkius.)  considered  as  the  index  of  the  passions,  habit-, 

Kicius  (George),  a  Icamctl  German,  &:c.  of  the  |)er8on,  makes  the  subject  of  ph)- 

^nous  for  his  Latin  jwetry,  born  in  siognomy.    See  Physiognomy. 

Saxony  in  15  l(i.   In  1650  he  published  Face,  among  painters  and  artists^  is  used 

crontaining  a  description  of  that  city^  to  denote  a  certain  dimeuHon  of  the  huixvajok 
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hjoAj,  9dopted  ibr  determining  the  proportion  easily  oonquertble.   3.  Easy  of  aeeess  or  eon- 

which  the  terera]  parts  should  bear  to  one  an-  verse  ^  not  haughty ;   not  tuper^ilioiii;  not 

other;  thus  the  different  parts  of  the  body  are  austere  (Ben  Jomon),    4.  PUant;  flezibk; 

said  to  consbty  in  lengthy  of  so  many  ^ces.  easily  persuaded  (Ct^amy), 

Sec  Drawiitg.  To  FACI'LITATE.  v.  a.  (faeilUar,  Fr.> 

FACiy  in  the  military  art,  a  word  of  com-  To  make  easy;  to  free  from  difficulty  (GfaraK 

mand»  intimating  to  turn  about :  thus,  Jaee  to    don),  

the  right,  is  to  turn  upon  the  left  heel  a  quar-  FACrLTTY.  s.  (faciUU,  French.)  uEtoi- 

ter-round  to  the  right ;  and,  face  to  the  Ifft,  ness  to  be  performed ;  freedom  from  diffieul^ 

is  to  turn  upon  the  right  heela  quarter-roimd  (Raleigh).   8,  Rodiness  in  pcnrforming;  da- 

to  the  left.  terity  (Dry den).  3.  Vitious  ductility;  eaiiiioi 

Face,  or  Fa9ADb,  in  architecture,  is  used  to  lie  persuaded ;  ready  compliance  (Baen), 

(br  the  front  of  a  buildins,  or  the  side  on  which  4.  Easmess  of  access ;  ai&bility  (Sduth). 

the  chief  entrance  b ;  auo  for  the  side  it  pre-  FACINEWOUS.  a.  Wicked  $  heutonm 

sents  to  a  street,  garden,  court,  &c.  and  some-  {Shakspeare). 

times  for  any  side  opposite  to  the  eye.  FACING,  s,  (from  to  face,)  An  onamah 

Face,  Facia,  or  Fascia, -denotes  a  flat  tal  covering  (^o^/^n). 

member  having;  a  considerable  breadth,  and  FACI^OROUS.   a,  (Jadnora,   Lstift) 

but  a  small  projecture,  used  in  architraves  and  Wicked ;  atrocious ;  detestably  bad. 

pedestals.  FACl'NOROUSNESS.  i.  (from/«»i- 

Face,   in  astrology,  the  third  part  of  a  rous,)  Wickedness  in  a  high  desree. 

sign.  FACIO  (Bartholomew),  a  writer  of  thel5ti) 

Face /o  Face.    (An  adverbial  expression.)  century,  bom  at  Spezzia,  in  the  territoiyoT 

1.  When  both  parties  are  present  {Acts).  2.  Grenoa,  and  secretary  to  Alphonso  king  of 
Without  the  interposition  of  other  bodies;  Naples.  He  died  about  1457-  Hisworbare^ 
nakedly  (Corinthians),  1 .  De  Bello  Venetio  Claudiano,  teu  inter  V6 

To  Face.  v.  n.  (from  the  noun.)     1.  To  netos  etGenuenses,  circiter  anno  1991,  8to. 

carry  a  false  appearance  (Spenser).    2.  To  turn  1 578.  2.  De  rebus  ab  Alphonso  I.  Rege  No* 

the  face;  to  come  in  front  (Dryden).  politano  gestis,  lib.  x.     3.  De  Humane  Vilz 

To  Face.v.  a.  1.  To  meet  in  front;  to  op-  Felicitate,  ad  Alphonsum  Neap.  Reg.  4*Dt 

pose  with  confidence  and  firmness  (Drj/deti).  Viris  illustr.  sui  Temporis. 

2.  To  oppose  with  impudence  (Hutubras).  FACT.  i.  (factum,  Latin.)    1.  Athmg 

3.  To  stand  opposite  Xo{Pope),  4.  To  cover  done;  an  effect  produced  (Soii/A).  8.  Reilitj; 
with  an  additional  superficies  {Addison),  not  supposition  {Smalndge),  3.  Action ;  deed 

FA'CELESS.  s.  (from/cce.)    Being  with-  {Dry den), 

out  a  face.  FiV'CTION.  s.  {faction,  French.)    1.  A 

FACEPAPNTER.  s.  (face  &nd  painter,)  party  in  a  state  {Shakspeare),    2.  Tumdi; 

A  drawer  of  portraits.  discord  ;  dissension  (C/aremiofi). 

FACEPAi'NTlNG.  s,{face  2ind painting,)  Faction,  in  aniiouity,  a  name  given  tothe 

The  act  of  drawing  portraits  (Dry den),  differentcompaniesot  combatants  in  theciicoi. 

FA'CET.  s.  (faceite.  Ft,)  A  small  surface;  They  were  four,  viz.  the  white,  the  red,  the 

a  sui>erficics  cut  into  se>eral  angles  (I?acon).  green,  and  the  blue ;  to  which  Domitian  wM- 

F ACE'TIOVS,  a.  {facetieux,¥T.)    Oay;  ed  another  of  purple  colour, 

cheerful ;  lively ;  witty  {Gov.  of  the  Tongue).  FA'CTION  ARY.  s.  (factionaire,  Frcndi.) 

FACE'TIOUSLY.  ad.  {from  facetious.)  A  party  man:  not  in  use  (5Aaibpe«rO. 

Gayly;  cheerfully;  wittily;  merrily.  FA'CTIOUS.  s.  {factieux,  French.)    1. 

f  ACETIOUSNESS.  s.  (from  facetious,)  Given  to  faction  ;  loud  and  violent  in  a  |Mr^; 

Cheerful  wit;  mirth;  gayeiy.  publicly  dissentious  (5Aa^^eartf)«  2.  Proceed- 

FACIAL  NERVE.  Nervus  facialis.  Por-  ingfrompublic  dissensions  (iT.  CAorto). 

tin  dura  of  the  auditory  ner>'e.    These  nerves  FA'CTlC>USLY.  ad.  In  a  manner  crimi- 

are  two  in  number,  ana  arc  properly  the  eighth  nally  dissentious  or  tumultuous  {K,  Charia), 

Eair:  but  are  commonly  called  the  seventh,  FA'CTIOUSNESS.    s,    (from  factteai.) 

eing  reckoned  with  the  auditory,  which  is  the  Inclination  to  public  dissension, 

portw  mollis  of  the  seventh  pair.    They  arise  1' ACTlTlCiUS.  a,  (factitius,  Lat.)  Made 

from  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain,  pass  by  art,  in  opposition  to  what  is  madebynaiare 

through  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  {hoi/le), 

bone  to  the  face,  where  they  form  the  pes  an-  Factitious  or  artificial  charactei. 

scrina,  which  supplies  the  integuments  of  the  Character   factiiius.     In  natural   hision,  * 

face  and  forehead.  mark  or  marks  distinguishing  one  genus  frwa 

FACIES.  {fades,)  See  Face.  another  in  an  artificial  arrangement :  such  « 

Facies  hippocratica.    That  particular  is  done  by  Ray  and  others  in  synoptical  tabks 

disposition  of  the  features  which  immediately  of  vegetables. 

precedes  the  stroke  of  death  is  so  called,  be-  FACTOR,  in  commerce,  is  an  ageot  ear 

cause  it  has  becri  so  admirably  described  by  ployed  by  merchants  residing  at  other  plKes,® 

Hippocrates.  buy  or  sell  goods,  or  negotiate  bills,  or  uansart 

FA'ClLE.«.(y<ici/tf,  French.)  l.Ea^;  not  any  kind  of  business  on  their  account ;  amicD- 

diflicult ;  performablc  or  attainable  witfi  little  titled  to  a  certain  allowance  for  his  trouble  A 

labour  {Milton).    2.    Easily  surmountable;  supercargo  differs  from  a  factor  m  this-  tue 
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\t  fonner  is  limited  to  die  care  ef  or  ability  to  perform  any  action,  natnnly  Tita!, 

:argo ;  he  goes  along  with  it,  and  and  animal  iQuimy),   5.  A  knack;  habitual 

irns  when  me  business  is  comple-  excellence ;  dextenty  {Ciarindon).  6.  Quality 

.T  has  a  fixed  residence  abroad,  and  personal ;  disposition  or  habit  of  good  or  ill 

iness for difierent merchants.   But  [Shakipeare).    7.   Natural    virtue;    efficacy 

and  the  circumstances  for  which  {Miiton).    8.  Pinver ;  authority  {Shaksptttre). 

nmtable,  are  the  same.  9.  Privilege;  right  to  do  way  thing  (Hooker). 

of  a  factor  is  to  procure  the  best  Facoltt,  in  law,  a  piWilege  granted  to  a 

Df  the  state  of  trade  at  his  place  of  person,  hj  fiivour  and  indulgence,  of  doing 

)f  the  course  of  exchange ;  of  the  what,  by  law,  he  ought  not  to  do.  For  grant- 

t  quality  of  goods  at  market,  their  ing  these  privileges  there  is  a  court  under  the 

,  and  the  probabili  ty  that  it  may  rise  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  called  the  court  of 

ay  exact  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  faculties,  the  chief  omcer  of  which  is  styled 

s;  to  consult  their  advantage  in  mat-  master  of  the  faculties,  who  has  a  power  of 

to  his  direction ;  to  execute  their  granting  dispensations  in  divers  cases ;  as  to 

ih  all  the  dispatch  that  circum-  marry  without  the  banns  being  first  pnblish- 

it ;  to  be  early  in  his  intelligence,  ed ;  to  ordain  a  deacon  under  age ;  for  a  soi; 

tis  accounts,  and  punctual  in  his  to  succeed  his  father  in  his  benefice ;  a  clerk 

ice.  As  fidelity  ana  intelligence  are  to  hold  two  or  more  livings,  &c. 

m  the  factor,  so  the  Uw  requires  Faculty,  in  the  schools,  a  term  applied  to 

m  the  principal:  if,  therefore,  a  thedifferentmemberaof  an  university,  divided 

niu  counterfeit  jewels  to  his  factor,  according  to  the  arts  and  sciences  taught  there : 

em  as  true  ones,  and  sustains  loss  thus  in  most  universities  there  are  four  facul- 

:>y  imprisonment  or  other  punish-  ties,  viz.   1.  Of  arts,  which  include  humanity 

incipal  shall  not  make  satisfaction  and  philosopher.  S.  Of  theology.  3.  Of  physic. 

'  but  to  the  party  who  purchased  And,  4.  Of  civil  law.    The  degrees  in  the 

nessof  this  kmd  is  called  commis-  several  faculties  in  our  universities  are  those 

9 ;  and  traders  in  this  way  have  of  bachelor,  master,  and  doctor. 

rell  as  commission  accounts  con-  Faculty  op  advocates,  a  term  applied 

een  them,  and  draw  on,  remit  to,  to  the  college  or  society  of  advocates  in  dcot- 

)mmissions  to  each  other  only  by  bnd,whoplead  in  all  actions  before  the  court  of 

rse  of  letters,  which,  amon^  men  session.    They  meet  in  the  beginning  of  eveij 

are  as  obligatory  and  authoritative  year,  and  choose  the  annual  officers  of  the  soci- 

>nds  and  ties  of  law.  ety,  viz.  dean,  treasurer,  clerks,  privateand  pub- 

r  a  factor's  insolvency,  the  owner  lie  examinators,  and  a  curator  of  their  library. 

1  his  goods  i  and  if  they  be  sold  on  The  manner  of  admission  into  the  faculty  of 

/ner,  and  not  the  factor's  creditors,  advocates  is  by  a  trial  of  the  civil  law,  and 

r  payment  of  the  debts.  Scotch  law :  the  person  desiring  to  be  admitted 

,  m  multiplication,  a  name  given  having,  upon  petition,  obtainra  a  recommen- 

plier  and  multiplicand ;  so  called  dation  to  tne  dean  of  the  faculty,  he  gives  a  re* 

y  constitute  the  product,  or  fac-  mit  to  the  private  examinators,  who  are  nine 

\  sometimes  called.  in  number,  and  who,  after  their  election,  having 

RAGE,  called  also  commission,  is  divided  the  body  of  the  civil  law  into  nine  parts, 

cc  siven  to  factors  by  the  merchant  each  taking  one,  appoint  a  diet  for  examina- 

fs  them.  A  factors  commission  in  tion:  in  this  diet  tnere  must  be  at  least  seven 

most  kinds  of  goods,  is  2  J  per  cent. :  present,  each  of  whom  examines  the  candidate : 

[  some  other  articles,  2  per  cent.  and  the  question  being  afterwards  put,  Quidi- 

RY.  8.  {from  factum.)  1.  A  house  fied,  yea  or  no?  they  give  their  opinion  by 

inhabited  by  traders  in  a  distant  ballotinff,  upon  whicn  the  candidate  is  either 

I.  The  traders  embodied  in  one  admitted  by  signing  his  petition,  or  remitted 

to  his  studies.  After  the  private  trial  the  dean 

TUM.  s.  (Jac  loium,  Latin.)    A  of  the  faculty  assigns  the  candidate  a  titleof  the 

)loyed  alike  in  all  kinds  of  business,  civil  law,  for  the  subject  of  a  thesis ;  which  be- 

RE.  5.  (French.)  The  act  or  man-  ing  distributed  among  the  advocates,  the  faculty 

n^  any  thing.  meet  on  a  day  appointed,  when  three  at  leasL 

Ikj,  in  astronomy,  certain  bright  of  fifteen  public  examinators  dispute  against 

parts,  which  the  modern  astrono-  the  thesis ;  and  afterwards  the  faculty  give 

by  means  of  telescopes,  observed  their  opinions  by  balloting,  as  in  the  privat? 

ut  the  surface  of  the  sun :  they  are  trial,     if  the  candicfote  is  found  qualified,  the 

seen.    The  word  is  pure  Latin ;  clean  assigns  him  a  law  for  an  harangue  before 

inutiveof/ax,  torch  -,  and  supposed  the  lords ;  which  harangue  being  made,  he  i> 

aoplied  from  their  appearing  and  admittedamemberof  the  fiiculty,  upon  paymg 

rbjr  turns.    See  Suv.  the  fees,  uking  the  oaths  to  the  government, 

Ty.  8.  (faculU,  Fi.facultas^  Lat)  and  an  oath  to  be  faithful  in  his  ofhoe. 

ver  of  doing  any  things  ability  FACU'ND.a.  (faeundms,  Lat)  Eloduent. 

S.  Powers  of  the  mind,  imagina-  To  FA'DDLE.  v.  n.  To  trifit}  to  toy;  to 

,  memory  {Swifl).  3.  Mechanical  play. 

kins).    4.  (In  phy«c.)    A  power  fo  FADE.  0.  n.  (fadi^  FI«tdbu^    \- 1*: 
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tendfrom  greater  to  less  vigour ;  to  grow  weak ;     thing  satisfactory  is  to  be  learned  from  them 


to  vanish  {Addison),     b.  To  be  naturally  not  umlcrtoo^  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  friend,  who 

dorable  ;  to  be  transient  (Lockf).  affirmed,  that  a  white  oil,  of  no  unpleasant 

To  Fade.  ».  a.   To  wear  away ;  to  reduce  odour,  was  to  be  extracted  from  them,  which 

to  lanzuor ;  to  deprive  of  vigour  {Drydcn),  pjossessed  the  valuable  property  of  fixing  quick* 

To  F ADGE.  V,  n.  (jejrejan,  Saxon.)     I .  silver  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  converted  into 

To  suit;  to  fit ;  to  have  one  part  consistent  silver.   Homberg  found  the  oil,  but  it  hadntf 

with  another  (Shakspearc).     2.  To  agree ;  to  such  effect  on  (|uicksilver. 
live  in  amity  (//Mrffira*).    3.  To  succeed  ;  to        F^resh  human  faeces,  distilled  on  a  water  bath, 

hit  {L Eftrange),  even  to  dryness,  afforded  nothing  but  an  aque- 

F5£CES.  {from  fcex,f(pcis,  Latin.     It  is  ous,  clear,  tasteless  fluid,  of  a  disagreeable 

doubtful  whether  this  word  is  derived  from  smell ;   no  volatile  alkali,  howc\-cr,  apnearBd, 

facia,  or  from  Jtgo :  it  is  more  generally  referred  although  it  hod  approached  to  a  pntna  state, 

by  grammarians  to  the  former,  who  add  that  while  putrid  substances  always  afford  it  at  the 

the  diphthong  a  is  made  use  of  to  distinguish  same  heat.  The  dry  residue,  on  increasingthe 

the  dative  case  singular,  which  would  other-  heat  by  degrees,  gave  a  volatile  alkaline  spirit 

wise  hejeci,  (rom  Jed  the  verb  in  the  preter-  and  salt,  a  stinking  oil  and  a  carbonaceous  pof- 

perfect  tense  )     Feces.     The  excrementitious  tiou  remained,  consequently  the  same subatan- 

matter  of  the  intestines.  ces  as  other  animal  matters. 

The  keen  eye  and  assaying  touch  of  the  The  same  sort  of  fa^res  lixiviated  with  water, 
chemist,  which  have  now  ventured  into  every  filtered  and  evaporated,  afforded  an  oilynitnu 
department  and  material  of  nature,  have  not  ed  salt,  which  fused  on  red  hot  coals  like  salt- 
retrained  from  an  examination  of  this  repres-  |>etre,  and  heated  to  a  certain  point  in  ckise 
sive  compound:  and  we  shall  give  a  few  of  vessels,  inflamed.  Putrid  excrements  gave  an 
the  more  general  results  which  have  been  col-  oil  without  colour  or  smell.  To  this  it  may 
lected  from  the  research.  be  added,  that  the  faecal  matter  which  Hoo- 

The  faeces  not  only  vary  in  their  consistence  berg  analysed  was  from  a  person  who  had  been 

in  different  animals,  but  even  in  the  same  ani-  fed  on  coarse  bread,  and  Champaigne  wine, 

mal  at  difVcrent  times,  and  this  variety  is  found  We  learn  from  Haller,  that  the  numan  £Kes 

to  pass  through  all  the  degrees,  from  a  fluid  contain  a  smallquantityofacid,  which  is  found 

slate  nearly  to  a  firm  solidity.     The  colour  is  in  great  abundance  in  the  ruminating  daa; 

equally  variable :  in  man  it  is  more  or  less  yel-  and  Brugnatelli  speaks  of  an  acid  existing  in  the 

low ;  msome  quadru)')eds,asthe  horse  and  cow,  faeces  of  carnivorous  birds  ;  those  of  the  Aagi 

it  is  a  dark  green  ;  in  the  pig  it  is  greyish  ;  in  however,  contain  none  of  it.    Those  of  nimi- 

the  dog  it  is  sometimes  white,  at  other  times  nating  animals,  likewise,  effervesce  with  the 

black  ;  in  some  kinds  it  is  white  like  chalk,  as  nitrous  acid,  which  is  produced  in  a  much 

in  those  particularly  that  live  by  suction,  viz.  strongerdegree  withihciaecesof  thedog.hcn, 

the  wotxlcock  and  snipe ;  in  some  insects  it  is  and  pigeon.     In  some  countries  it  is  not  uo- 

red,  as  the  bug  and  flea,  whilst  in  others  it  is  common  to  make  use  of  pig's  dung  instead  of 

green.  soap. 

The  odour  also  is  various.     It  is  generally        The  following  is  the  result  of  a  careful  ana- 

more  or  less  fetid,  but  in  the  cat  it  is  extremely  lysis  of  human  Jacces  according  to  Berzelius. 
■>o,  and  more  so  in  carnivorous  animals  than         Water         .....        73*3 
graminivorous  animals;  whilst  in  those  of  some         Vegetable  and  animal  remains      .         7*0 

animals  there  is  scarcely  any  smell.  Bile 0^ 

Since  the  fajces  are  the  refuse  of  the  food  by         Albumen   .....         09 

which  animals  are  supported,  it  is  nntural  to        Pecilliar  extractive  matter    .         .         ij 
siij»})0se  that  these  difierenccs  must  arise  from         Salts  ......         i-S 

the  nature  and  properties  of  the  food  the  ani-         Slimy  matter,  consisting  of  resin  of  bile, 
mal  takes  in  ;  and  this  difl'crence  of  food  will  peculiar  animal  matter,  and  Insoluble 

equally  have  an  influence  on  them  when  sul)-  residue 140 

niittcd  to  chemical  analysis.     With  respect  to  — — 

their  colour,  it  generally  arises  from  a  portion  100-0 

ofbile  they  contain;  ami  as  to  their  fetid  odour.        The  excrementitious  matter  examined  by 

Fourcroy  is  of  opinion  it  arises  from  the  com-  Thaer  and  Einhof  was  that  of  catde  fed  at  the 

mcnccmcntofputrefaction,  which  already  takes  stall,  chiefly  on  turnips.     It  had  ayellowiah 

l)lace  during  their  pas8;\gc  through  the  intes-  green  colour,  a  smell  somewhat  similar  to  t^ 

tines,  although  some  chemists  will  not  allow  of  of  musk,  but  little  taste.     Its  specific gfaviiy 

any  such  ])utrcfaction.  was  1-045.     It  did  not  alter  vegctaUcbluei 

Some  of  the  old  alchemists  had  an  idea  that  and  of  course  contained  no  uncombined  add 

the  philosopher's  stone  was  concealed  in  animal  or  alkali. 

fa*ces,  and  on  this  account  many  cx|>crimcnts  Sulphuric  acid,  when  mixed  with  this  mat- 
have  been  made,  particularly  uiM)n  the  human,  ter,  developcs  the  odour  of  acetic  acid ;  but 
and  those  of  quadrupeds ;  but  from  the  great  Thaer  and  Einhof  have  shewn  that  this  arid 
obftcurity  that  is  thrown  over  their  writings  no-  docs  not  exist  in  the  fxces^  but  is  fonned  by 
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the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid.    The  pure  ]36*50()  grains  prosphat  of  lime 

alkalies,  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  produced  219*548  silica 

little  change  on  the  fxccs  of  cattle^  at  least  > 

when  not  assisted  by  heat.  356*057 

.    When  100  parts  arc  dried  on  a  steam  bath.  During  these  ten  days  she  laid  four  eggs ;  the 

they  leave  28^  of  solid  matter.  shells  of  which  contamed  98*776  grains  phos- 

W hen  eight  ounces,  or  3840  grains,  were  phat  of  lime,  and  453*417  grains  carbonat 

diffused  through  water,  they  let  fall  a  quantity  of  lime.  The  excrements  emitted  during  these 

of  aand  weighmg45  grains.  ten  days  contained  175*529  grains  phosphatof 

The  watery  solution  being  strained  throup;h  lime,  58*494  grains  of  carbonat  of  lime,  and 

a  linen  cloth  left  ()00  grains  of  a  yellowish  1 85 '26(>  grains  of  silica.     Consequently  the 

fibrous  matter,  which  possessed  the  properties  fixed. parts  thrown  out  of  the  system  during 

of  the  fibrous  matter  of  plants.  these  ten  days  amounted  to 

The  liquid,  on  stanaing,  deposited  a  slimy  274*305  grainsof  phosphatof  lime 

Mibatance,  which  was  separated  by  filtration.  511*911  carbonat  of  lime 

It  weighed  when  dry  480  grains.     To  this  185*266  silica 

matter  the  fasces  owe  their  peculiar  colour  and  ■■ 

smell.     It  was  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Given  out971  *48S 

When   heated  it  smelled  like  bile.     It  burnt  Taken  in  356*057 

like  vegetable  matter.  Alkalies  scarcely  aficct-  ■  - 

ed  it.     Sulphuric  acid  developed  the  odour  of  Surplus    615*425 

•cetic  acid.  Oxymuriatic  acid  rendered  it  yeU  Conseciuentlythequantity  of  fixed  matter  given 

low.     Thaer  and  Einhof  considered  this  sub-  out  of  the  system  in  ten  days  exceeded  the  quau« 

stance  as  the  remains  of  the  vegetable  matter  tity  taken  m  by  615*425  grains. 

employed  as  food  by  the  cattle;  but  it  is  ex-  Thesilica  taken  in  amounted  to  219*548  grains 

treaiefy  probable  that  it  might  contain  also  a  That  given  out  was  only           185*266  grains 

portion  of  the  resin  of  bile,  as  Berzelius  dc-  — 

tectcd  that  substance  in  a  similar  matter  from  Remains      34*282 

the  human  fceces.  Consequently  there  disappeared    34*282  grains 

The  filtered  solution  passed  through  colour-  of  silica. 
less,  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  became  in  a  The  phosphat  of  lime  taken 
few  minutes  wine  yellow  and  then  brown.  in  was            .         .         .      136*509  grains 
When  evaporated  to  dryness  it  left  a  brownish  That  given  out  was    .         .     274*305  grains 
matter,  of  a  bitterish  taste,  and  weighing  90  - 
grains.  .  It  was  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  137*796 
alcohol,  and  precipitated  from  water  b^  that  Consequently  there  must  have  been  formed, 
liquid.     It  was  not  precipitated  by  infusion  of  by  digestion  in  this  fowl,  no  less  than  137*796 
galls.  Tlie  solution  was  found  tocontainsome  grains  of  phosphat  of  lime,  besides  511*911 
phosphoric  salts.    The  90  grains  of  residue,  grains  of  carbonat.     Corisequently  lime  (and 
when  heated,  burnt  like  animal  matter.  They  perhaps  also  phosphorus)  is  not  a  simple  sub- 
toon  ran  into  putrefaction,  exhaling  ammonia,  stance,  but  a  comjx>und,  and  formed  of  in- 

When  evaporated  to  dryness  and  burnt,  this  gredients  which  exist  in  oat  seed,  wa^,  orair, 

excrementitious  matter  left  behind  it  an  ash,  the  only  substances  to  which  the  fowl  had  ac- 

which  was  found  (not  reckoning  the  sand)  to  cess.     Silica  may  enter  into  its  composition,  as 

consist  of  the  following  salts  and  earths  in  the  a  ])art  of  the  silica  had  disappeared ;  but  if  so, 

proportions  stated.  itjnust  be  combined  with  a  great  quantity  of 

llime 12  some  other  substance. 

Phosphatof  lime    .         .         .         .12*5  These  consequences  are  too  important  to  be 

Magnesia 2  admitted  without  a  very  rigorous  examination. 

Iron 5  Hie  experiment  must'be  repeated  frequently. 

Alumina  with  some  manganese      .     14  and  we  must  be  absolutely  certain  that  the  hen 

Silica 52  has  no  access  to  any  calcareous  earth,  and  that 

Muriat  and  sulphat  of  pot-ash          •       1  *2  she  has  not  diminished  in  weight ;  because  in 

.  Thaer  and  Einnof  made  numerous  experi-  that  case  some  of  the  calcareous  earth  of  which 

ments  on  the  putrefaction  of  cow-dung,  ooth  part  of  her  body  is  composed  may  have  been 

in  close  vesselsand  in  the  open  air,  from  which  employed.    I1iis  rigour  is  the  more  necessary, 

it  would  appear  that  the  process  resembles  as  it  seems  ])retty  evident,  from  experiments 

dosely  the  putrefaction  of  vegetable  matter ;  made  long  ago,  that  some  birds  at  least  canndt 

the    oxycpn    of  the  air    being  abundantly  produce  eggs  unless  they  have  access  to  cal- 

chaogea  mto  carbonic  acid.  careous  earth.    Dr.  Foruvce  found  that  if  the 

To  Vauquelin  we  arc  indebted  for  an  ana-  canary-bird  was  not  supplied  with  lime  at  the 

Sis  oT  the  fixed  parts  of  the  excrements  of  time  of  her  laying,  she  frequently  died,  from 

rls^and  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  fixed  her  eggs  not  commg  forward  properly.  He  di« 

parts  of  the  food;  from  which  some  very  curi-  vided  a  number  of  these  birds  at  the  time  of 

ous  consequences  may  be  deduced.  their  laying  eggs  into  two  parties :  to  the  one 

He  found  that  a  hen  devoured  in  ten  days  he  gave  a  piece  of  old  mortar,  which  the  little 

II  1,1 1*843 grains  troy  of  oats.    These  con-  animals  swallowed  greedily;  they  laid  their 

taiucd  cgjp  as  usual,  and  all  of  them  lived ;  whereas 
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many  of  Uie  other  puriy  which  were  supplied        Theextractionof  IjBCula  b  therefoieassimpk 

wi^  DO  lime  died.    Vauquelin  also  ascertain-  as  possible,  consbting  ib  lact  only  of  a  lingle 

cd>  according  to  Fourcroy,  that  pigeons'  dung  operation,  that  of  washii^  oat  with  ooU  wa- 

contains  an  acid  of  a  peculiar  nature,  which  ter ;  but  it  b  only  from  grains  and  tome  nrnts 

increases  when  the  matter  b  diluted  with  wa-  that  it  can  be  procured  so  easily,  for  thb  nm- 

ter  I  but  gndually  gives  place  to  ammonb,  pie  method  will  not  succeed  in  the  nut  or  ker- 

which  b  at  least  exhaled  in  abundance.  nel  seeds  in  which  the  mixture  of  oil,  faeeola, 

The  white  matter  voided  by  dogs  who  feed  and  mucilage  b  so  intimate,  that  both  disaokt 

chiefly  on  bones,  was  formerly  used  in  medi-  toother  into  a  milky  emulsion  when  a^tattd    I 

cine  under  the  name  of  album  graecum.  It  has  with  water ;  nor  wifl  mere  washing  easily  se- 

not  been  examined  by  modem  chemists;  but  is  parate  the  fsecula  from  many  of  tbejuicei, 

supposed  to  oonsbt  m  a  great  measure  of  the  fruits,  and  soft'parts  in  which  it  b  intinutdr 

eartjiy  part  of  the  bones  used  as  food.  combined  with  mucilage*  Attract,  and  slioc 

F£CUL A.  (often  sfelt fecula,  but  without  substances, 
authority  from  any  ancient  MSS.  ihou^hjetus  In  all  processes  for  the  separation  of  faecob 
from  /eo  is  perhaps  more  correct  than  fat  us ;  from  other  v^table  matters,  itsluMild  becoD- 
andy^cei  BDdfofces  are  used  indbcriminately,  stantly  kept  m  mind  that  only  cold  water  is 
as  doubtful  whether  derived  fromySiCToor^go.)  to  be  employed,  for  when  hot  it  dissohtt 
In  chembtry,  a  term  generally  applied  to  any  readily. 

fine  pulverolentmattercxtiaciBd  from  whatever        Pure  fsecula  (taking  starch  for  an  examfik) 

part  of  a  vegetable,  simply  by  breaking  down  is  a  white  powder  nearly  if  not  absolutely  in- 

its  texture,  washing  with  water,  and  suMidence  sipid,  somewhat  adhenng  to  the  tongue,  but 

for  a  greater  or  less  time.    The  fsecula  b  the  readily  softening  down  in  the  mouth  intosa 

substance  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  incobering  pulp.    When  examined  with  cue 

It  b  therefore  in  other  words  a  most  minvrtely  in  a  strong  li^t»  and  espedaUy  with  the  bda 

divided  substance,  capable  of  being  for  a  time  of  a  lens,  it  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  aBill 

tuipeqded  but  not  dissolved  in  cold  Water  or  in  semi-transparent  alobules,  witn  a  satiny  ffm 

the  native  vegetable  juices.    Of  these  the  most  and  somewhat  of  a  crystalline  arrangement, 

important  b  the  amylaceous  fsecula,  or  a  nutri«  When  in  mass  and  squeezed  between  tbe 

tive  insipid  substance  which  b  contained  most  fin^rs,  it  breaks  with  a  sliglit  snap  and  a  pe- 

abundantly  in  all  grains,forming  the  largest  and  culiar  short  feel  not  easily  describea.  It  is  not 

most  valuable  psut  of  their  substance,  and  easily  mobtened  with  cold  water,  on  the  sn^ 

when  separated,  purified,  and  dried,  is  the  face  of  which  it  swims  till  thomughly  wetted, 
common  sjUirch*    The  preparation  of  Starch        Pure  starch,  when  heated  stronsW  in  the  opea 

as  a  m^ittfacture  will  be  described  under  that  air,  passes  from  yellow  to  red  and  orown,ioft- 

artide ;  the  chemical  properties  of  pure  fsecula  ens,  pufis  up,  cxnales  a  white,  pungent,  add- 

belong  to  the  present  subject.  smelling  smoke,  exactly  resembling  tha  of 

Almost  every  part  of  vegetables  will  fur-  mucilage  or  sugar,  and  leaves  a  spongy  sod  is- 

nbh  thb  fsecula,  but  it  b  particularly  found  in  ther  bulky  coal.    The  products  of  iu  distilla- 

all  grains  or  seeds  of  whatever  kind,  is  united  tion  are,  a  water  loaded  with  pyTomucoas 

in  them  with  an  extractive  and  saccharine  acid,  some  drops  of  red  or  brown  oil,  much 

matter,  sometimes  with  gluten  and  vegetable  carbonic  acid  and  hydrooarbonous  gasscs.  TV 

albuipen,  with  mucilage  or  with  oil.  It  is  also  coal  when  fiilly  calcined  leaves  sli^t  traces sf 

contained  copiously  though  comparatively  in  potash  and  phosphat  of  lime, 
less  proportion  iu  most  roots,  particularly  the        Starch  does  not  easily  alter  in  the  air,  but 

tuberous  and  bulbous,  in  the  medullaiy  part  of  by  very  long  keeping  it  runt  into  clots,  ami 

trees  and  plants,  and  sometimes  nearly  equally  gets  a  sour  and  rancid  smell, 
diffused  over  the  whole  plant,  as  in  many  of  the        Fsecula  rubbed  with  a  little  cold  water  oalj 
lichens  and  plants  of  ^  similar  genus.  makes  an  incoherent  mass,  which  on  drying 

The  extraction  of  the  fsecula  b^  very  simple  cracks  into  small  pieces.    With  more  water 

process,  but  from  certain  vegetables  itcan  never  and  a  moderate  warmth  the  mixture  fenaaiti 
be  obtained  free  from  colour  and  taste.  The  faiutly,  and  turns  sour,  probably  by  prododag 
root  or  grain  employed  must  fir^t  be  thoroughly    the  acetous  acid. 

bruiaed,  raaf>ed,  or  broken  down  in  any  way.  Boiling  water,  however,  acts  in  a  very  di^ 
and  then  washed  wiUi  a  quantity  of  cold  water,  ferent  manner  on  fsecula,  for  it  speedily  sad 
which  becomes  immedbtely  turbid,  and  if  the  totally  dbsolves  into  a  thick,  tenacious,  tnas* 
fscula  b  white,  inilky;  and  siniply  holds  the  parent  jelly,  as  is  daily  seen  in  the  doosMie 
fsecula  suspended  in  a  state  of  c^^reme  division,  tises  of  starch.  This  jelly  becomes  thicker  sad 
but  without  dissolving  anjr  portion  of  it.  Thb  more  tenacious  by  long  boiling,  and  it  wiH 
turbid  water  is  then  to  be  immediately  separat-  unite  with  boiling  water  in  an^  ppopoftbe. 
ed  from  the  fibrous  pulp  by  a  sieve,  ynd  sulow-  By  slow  evaporation  the  jdly  shnnV  Hvevsiy 
ed  to  remain  at  rest  tor  a  time,  when  the  fsecula  direction,  and  at  last  dries  into  a  nearly  trus* 
will  be  found  at  the  bottom,  in  the  fonn  of  a  parent  brittle  substance,  so  closely  fcseiaiUhig 
very  fine  duse-grained  powder,  but  without  any  the  evaporated  solution  of  mucilay,  tto 
teiuurity  or  cohesion,  somewhat  of  the  consist*  scarcely  any  diffisrenoe  cuk  be  fouad  bciwetf 
ence  of  very  fine  wetted  ^nd.    It  should  then    the  two. 

he  washed  repeatedly  with  abundanoe  of  wa*  The  jelly  when  much  dtiutad  and  dried  m 
ter,  till  thb  cornea  from  it  qyite  insipid.  very  extended  surfaces  gives  only  a  ^'^ 


vaniich  and  siilltiesa.  Tor  whicli  it  i^  oS  great 
MM-  Id  iIic  staiching  of  liiien. 

Man  of  the  aciifc,  dissolve  txcuU  readily,  es- 
pcciully  when  hoi,  and  with  nearly  the  Bame 
a(ipc;trancr9  that  attend  iheii  action  on  muci- 
lage and  sugar.  Tltc  nitric  acid,  liowever, 
daeinot|iroduce  wiih  faiculn  theiuucoutacid, 
u  il  don  with  gum  mucilage. 

The  alkalia  dissolve  fxcula  with  ense,  but 
without  tupearing  tu  produce  any  material 
change  in  its  cani position. 

Ou  the  whole,  the  rracniblancc  between  the 
amylaceous  facula  and  mucilam  is  so  strong, 
that  they  may  almost  be  conBidercd  as  identi- 
cal when  eacli  is  broi^ht  lo  a  state  of  solution 

Of  llic  green  Facula  ufPUnts. 
A  vast  number  of  the  green  succulent  plants 
when  expowd  to  slight  pressure  give  a  very 
turbid  gteen  juice,  from  which  a  Tecula  urn- 
»i(Ies  tlwugh  extremely  slow,  but  it  may  be 
tcparatcd  mote  readily  by  the  filter.  In  this 
ca«c  the  filtered  liquor  is  tenacious,  but  clear 
and  colourless,  and  a  green  pulp  is  left  on  ihe 
tiller.  Rouelk  apocars  to  have  been  ibc  lirsl 
who  clearly  showed  the  nature  of  this  fseula, 
and  provcil  it  lo  be  nol  in  the  least  similar  lo 
ihe  amylaceous  fsecula,  but  to  becomnosedofa 

il'uble 


lubstance  resembling  lite  glulen  of  wheal 
timateiy  combined  with  B^ind  ol  resins  ' 
■n  alcohol,  towhichtha  gteen  colour  sc 
be  owing.  The  clear  liquor  from  which  ihi* 
facuta  has  subsided  also  holds  in  solution  an- 
other portion  of  gluten,  or  a  similar  matler. 

Fourcroy  considers  this  fscula  rather  as  al- 
bitinioous,  and  the  substance  contained  in  the 
clear  hguor  lo  be  still  more  decidedly  so ;  bul 
Proust  has  pointed  out  some  differences,  and 
the  other  nbietvatious  of  this  excelletit  chemist 
on  this  subject  are  also  important. 

When  any  of  the  green  lurbid  juice  of  pi  ants, 
such  as  of  cabbage,  hemlock,  cress,  and  the 
like,  it  exposed  lo  heat,  ii  coagulates  or  becomes 
ropy,  and  soon  a  consideraDtc  quantity  of  a 
green,  tough,  glutinous  mass  separates  in  tloc- 
culi  from  the  liquor  which  is  then  left  colour- 
lets.  Theclearfilteredrecentjuieeofplantsalso 
aSjrdsflocculiofgluleu.  which  readily  separate 
M  a  heat  as  low  as  1-lS*;  at  this  tempeinture 
ibe  albumen  of  an  egg  mixed  with  water  will 
not  coagulate.  When  the  coagulated  mats 
dries,  it  hardens  into  an  elastic  homy  sub- 
■unce  which  will  noi  i^in  unite  with  water. 
Ifthis  facula,  either  be loreorafler  coagulation 
by  beat,  be  kept  under  water,  in  warm  Weather 
il  becomes  oRensive  in  a  day's  time,  aiid  liy 
keeping  it  grovra  excessively  putrid,  with  the 
fctor  attending  animal  matter  in  ahighstntcor 
decomponiiion.  Ilappcnrsto  bem  thislhatthe 
csccssive  puircscency  of  hemp  is  owing  whilst 
it  U  rotting  in  ditches  to  prepare  it  lor  spin- 
ning. Thewatcrinwhich  thisfzculnhasbeen 
kmg  kept  contains  sulphuretted  hydmaen,  car- 
boral  01  ammonia,  and  some  gluten  dissolved 


llie green  fxcula  when  put  Into  poUuhj tartly 
tli*>olvei  therein,  the  iiisoiuble  portion  Mlting 


to  ibc  bntlom  a.i  u  green  sediment.  The  solu- 
tion has  all  the  characters  of  animal  mailers, 
exlialing  ammonia,  and  blackening  silver  and 
many  other  metallic  solutions. 

When  iheeiilite  Freen  fxculous  precipitate, 
formed  b;  heating  the  lecenl  juice,  is  Ireatul 
by  alcohol,  a  portion  only  dissolve;  iheiein, 
leavingthe  true  gluten  untouched,  and  which 
amounts  to  about  80  pet  cent,  of  theentire  pre- 
cipitate. The  alcoholic  solution  evaporated  lo 
dryness  leaves  (as  Rouelle  first  observed]  a  soft 
green  substance  resembling  a  resin.  Alcohol 
also  added  to  the  juices  gives  a  piecipitaic  of 

Slutcn,  and  unites  with  the  resin.  Ithas  been 
jubted,  however,  by  Poimen tier  whether  ihis 
green  resin  is  properly  so  called,  since  it  does 
not  deposit  any  ibln^  on  mixture  with  water, 
as  the  tinctures  of  the  true  resins  do.  The 
OMymuriatic  acid  in  a  few  days  lakes  away  all 
colour  from  ihisgreeniesin,niake3ii  ropy  like 
turpentine,  and  its  solution  inalcohol  will  then 
grow  nirbid  with  water.  The  entire  green  fit- 
cula  is  reduced  by  oxyinuriatic  acid  to  the  co- 
lour of  dead  leaves.  The  above  resin  gives  a 
clear  solution  with  poiash,and  this  colour  will 
attach  itself  to  silk,  but  it  is  not  permanent. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  there  is  much  trawn 
to  believe  that  the  green  fxcula  of  plants  cou- 
sistsof  gluten  intimately  combined  with  a  sub- 
stance very  nearly  resembling  a  resin,  and  ihnt 
it  is  to  the  former  principle  ihat  the  tendency 
to  animal  putrefaction  and  the  ammoniacu 
products  are  owing,  and  in  the  laltcrtlie  green 
colour  seems  entirely  to  reside. 

FAENZA  (the  ancient  Favenlia),  a  town 
of  Romagna,  in  Italy,  with  a  bishop't  see.  It 
is  famous  for  fine  eatthenwarc.  Lat.  44  .  31 
N.     Lon.  11.  ME. 

FAERNUS  (Gabriel),  a  Latin  pof.  and 
writer  of  the  iSth  century.  He  wrote  wme 
Latin  elegies,  and  tables  in  the  same  liitiguage 
in  iambic  verse.  Bentley  has  gjven  hj.s  nolea 
upon  Terence  entire,  in  his  edition  of  that  au- 
thor.   He  died  at  Rome  in  is6l. 

F^X.  f/«j, /«cii,/ifce..)  TheiJlrineex- 
cretions.    See  F«ces. 

T»  FAG.  V.  a.  {fatigo,  Latin.)  To  grow 
weaiY :  to  faint  with  weariness  {Mactritn':)- 

FA G A RA.  Iron-wood.  In  botany,  aecnus 
of  the  class  lettandria,  order  monogynia.  Calyx 
four-cleft  i  corol  Ibut-petalled  ;  capsul.c  nvQ- 
valved,  ooe-seeded.  'l\velve  ipeciei ;  chiefly 
natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  South  A-mctica, 
shrubby  or  arboreous.  The  chief  Is  f,  octandi? 
with  pinnate  leaves,  doivny  each  si^lei  the 
leaflets  ovate,  toothed;  eommotl  petiole  wio^- 
jointeU,  fliiwen  eight — mole.  A  UiH  tree, 
abounding  in  a  balsamic  glutinous  juice,  la- 
cemed  flowers,  with  white calyxesatiit  yellow 
cr;nls.  lu  balsam  resembles  the  gum  ti  icama- 
hac,  but  is  not  the  same ;  this  last  bcj  iig  ihe 
production  of  ihe  calophyllum. 

FAG£(RaymoDdJe;laj.anmgenioiu'Frcncb 
artist,  who  amiiired,by  nis  own  appliu  luau,  a 
^real  skill  in  drawing  with  the  pen  oc  Indlaa 
ink.  He  generally  used  lodraw  in  a  public 
bouse,  and  paid  his  nickonings  with  n  sKctch. 
He  died  in  l(>gO,  jgcd  4S. 


FAG  FAG 

FAGIUS  (Paul),  alias  Buchhk,  a  learn-  FAGONl  A,  id  botany,  a  genos  of  the  cluf 

ed  Protestant  minister,  bom  at  Rheinzabcrn  Jecandria,  order  monogynia.   Calyx  fire-lear* 

in  Germany,  in  1504.  He  was  a  schoolmaster  ed  ;  petals  five;  capsule  five-celled,  ten-ralr- 

at  Isna ;   but  afterwards  became  a   zealous  ed  ;  tne  cells  one-seeded.    Four  species :  thne 

preacher,  and  wrote  many  books,  j  The  perse-  natives  of  the  East ;  and  one  of  Spaio :  allher- 

cution  in  Germany  menacing  danger  to  all  who  baceous  plants. 

did  not  profess  the  Romish  doctnnes,  he  and  FAGOPVKUM,  or  Bock-wheat.    See 

Bucer  came  over  to  England  in  1549,  at  the  Polygonum. 

invitation  of  archbishop  Cranmer,  to  perfect  a  FA'GOT.  s.  (Jagod,  Welsh;  Jogof,  Fr.). 

sew  translation  of  the  bcriptures.  Fa;>;ius  took  1.   A  bundle  of  sticKS  bound  together  for  the* 

the  Old  Testament,  and  Bucer  the  New,  for  fire  ^Fairfax),  2.    A  bundle  of  sticks  for  any 

their  respective  parts  ;  but  the  design  was  at  purpose  {Addison).  3.  A  soldier  numbered  in 

that  time  frustrated  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  muster  roll,  but  not  really  existing, 

both.  Fagius  died  in  1550,  and  Bucer  did  not  To  Fa' got.  v,  a.  (from  the  noun.)    To  tie 

live  above  a  year  after.  Their  bodies  were  dug  up  ;  to  bundle  together  {Drydcn), 

up  and  burned  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary.  FAGOITO.     See  Bassoon. 

FAGNANO   (Count  Julius-Charles  de),  FAGR^A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  theclisl 

marquis  of  Toschi  and  St.  Honorio,  was  one  of  pentandria,  order  manogyiiia.     Corol  funnel- 

the  most  distinguished  Italian  mathematician^,  form,  with  a  very  long  tube ;  stigma  pdiate; 

We  have  not  been  abl^  to  collect  any  authentic  berry  two-celled,  fleshy ;  seeds  globular.  One 

'  particulars  relative  to  his  life  and  person.  It  is  species  only  ;  a  shmb  of  Ceylon ;  with  thick 

conjectured  that  he  was  born  about  169O.  He  square  branches,  and  large  terminal  flowers, 

attamed   considerable  eminence  among   the  FAG  US,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dan 

Italian  geometers  about  I719:   for  at   that  monoecia, order heiiandria.  Male;  calyx ctm- 

period  he  gave  in  the  Italian  journals  some  panulate,  five-cleft;  coroUess ;  stamens  from 

very  interesting  memoirs  on  geometrical  pro-  five  to  twelve.   Fem. ;  calyx  four-cleft;  corol- 

blems  and  the  transcendental  analysis.     Seve-  less ;  styles  two-  or  three-cleft ;  seeds  two  or 

ral  curious  papers  of  his,  on  ellii)tic  arcs,  &c.  three,  covered  with  a  coriaceous,  pricklj  C3- 

jire  given  in  the  Lei psic  Acts.  His  works  were  lyx.     Five  species. 

collected  and  published  by  himself  under  the  l .  F.  castanea.    Chesnut-trce.  Leares  laa- 

title  Produzzioni  matheniatiche,  del  Conte  ccolate,  with  pointed  serratures,  naked  under- 

Giulis-Carlo  di  Fagnano,  &c.  Pcsaro,  1750,  ncath  ;  prickles  of  the  fruit  compound  and  en* 

2vols.  4to.    The  various  objects  of  these  can-  tangled  together.      Indigenous  to  our  omi 

not  here  be  detailed.  In  the  first  volume  there  woods. 

is  a  general  theory  of  geometrical  proportions:  2.  F.  pumila.  Dwarf  chesmit,  or  chingoi' 

in  tne  second  a  treatise  on  the  properties  of  pine.     Leaves  lance-ovate,    acutely   senate, 

plane  triangles,  containing  much  very  curious  downy  underneath  ;  amcnts  filiform,  knotty, 

matter  :  among  the  other  pieces  in  the  second  A  native  of  North  America, 

volume,  are  many  which  relate  to  the  properties  3.  F.  sylvatica.  Beech-tree.    Leaves  ovate, 

and  uses  of  the  curve  called  the  lemniscate  ;  a  obscurely  serrate ;  spines  of  the  fruit  simple, 

figure  of  which  is  engraven  on  the  frontispiece  Common  to  our  own  woods, 

of  the  book.     Here  also  wc  find  Fagnano's  4.  F.  ferruginea.    Leaves  ovate-oblong,  ^^ 

curious  theorem  from  whence  may  be  deduced  motely  and  acutely  serrate,   pointed,  downy 

a  new  measure  of  the  arcs  of  the  ellipse,  hyper-  underneath.     N  orih  America. 

bola,and  conoid,  first  published  in  the  l5iari-  5.  F.  cochinchinensis.  Leaves  ovate,  crowd- 

um  Eruditorium  Italiae,  tom.  26.  an.  1716;  a  cd  ;  fruit  three-celled,  three-valvcd.    A  na- 

theorem  which  furnished  part  of  the  topics  of  tive  of  Cochinchina. 

dispute  between  the  late  Mr- John  Landen,  The  beech-tree  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and 

ano  Dr.  Henry  Clarke.  (See  Clarke's  Supple-  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  or  from  sucken, 

ment  to  Lorgna  on  Series,  p.  54,  &c.)     VVe  but  the  first  way  is  the  most  eligible.    The 

have  not  learned  the  exact  period  of  count  season  for  sowing  the  seeds  is  any  time  from 

Fagna no's  death.  October  to  February.  When  the  plants  come 

Fagnano  (John  Francis  de  Tnschis  de),  up,  they  must  be  constantly  kept  clean  from 

archdeacon  of  Sinigaglia,  the  son  of  the  above,  weeds,  and  if  thick  together,  the  strongest  of 

was  an  able  mathematician  who  trod  in  the  them  must  be  drawn  out  in  the  autumn  foUow- 

steps  ofhis  father.    He  has  several  interesting  ing,  that  those  left  may  have  room  to  grow ;  by 

memoirs  in  the  Leipsic  Acts,  for  1754,  I7C1*,  which  means  a  seed  bed  may  afford  a  three 

1774,  1775,  and  177G.     Our  attempts  to  ob-  year's  draught  of  young  plants,  which  shouM 

tain  any  biographical  information  have  here  be  planted  m  a  nursery,  and  at  three  feet  dis- 

also  been  equally  unsuccessful.  tance,  if  designed  for  timber-trees,   row  from 

FAGON  (Guy  Crescent),  chief  plwsician  row,  and  eighteen  inches  in  ^he  rows.    Bat, 

to  Lous  XIV.  born  at  Paris  in  1 632.    He  was  if  designed  lor  hedges,  to  which  thetree  is  well 

an  early  champion  for  the  doctrine  of  the  cir-  adapted,  thedistance  need  not  be  so  great;  two 

culation  of  the  blood,  and  was  a  laborious  col-  feet,  row  from  row,  and  one  foot  in  the  rows, 

lector  of  plants  to  enrich  the  royal  garden,  of  will  be  sufficient.     In  this  nursery  ihey  may 

which  he  was  appointed  superintcndant.    By  remain  two  or  three  years,  observing  to  cletf 

his  recommendation  Tournefort  was  sent  to  them   from   weeds  ;  as  also  to  dig  up  the 

the  East  for  plants.     Fogon  died  in  \'/iS.  ground  between  the  roots  at  least  once  a  year, 
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to  bruise  the  roots,  nor  to  dig  which  almobt  may  vie  with  the  rude  majesty  of 

immcr,  whrn  ilie  earth  is  hot,  the  oak  :  its  branches  are  regular  ;  its  foliage 

n  this  tree  is  propagated  from  soft ;  and  its  bark  smooth  and  silvery.     The 

Id  \ye  planted  ai  once  where  it  chief  objection  to  its  use  in  architecture  is  that 

land.     It  will  grow  to  a  con^i-  it  is  peculiarly  subject  to  the  worm  :  but  the 

and  thrives  least  in  a  chalky  or  cabinet-maker  and  turner  employ  it  more  than 

any  other  timber ;  and  it  is  to  them  what  the 

chesnut-trec  is  more  frequently  oak  is  to  the  ship-builder,  or  the  a»h  to  the 

,  and  the  southern  pans  of  Eu-  wheel-wright.     Its  natural  soil  and  situation  is 

ofvigated  by  planting  the  nuti  a  dry,  limy  height,  in  which  it  will  grow  to  a 

beds  of  frehh  undunged  earth,  prodigious  size  and  ex  lent  of  ramification.  The 

for  sowing  are  those  brought  seeds  yield  a  goiKl  lamp  oil,  and  are  eagerly 
nd  Spain.  Tiiis  tree,  however,    ^eaten  by  squirrels,  mice,  and  swine ;  the  oil 

»-ery  well  in  our  own  country,  they  contain  is  expressed  in  Silesia,  and  used  by 

1  for  sowing,  when  the  treet  are  the  poor  people  instead  of  butter, 

for  tinil>er  or  beauty,   as  the  FAIiLUN,  a  town  of  Sweden,  capital  of 

riiey  may  be  raiiied   either  in  Dalecarlia,  situate  in  the  midst  of  rocks  and 

I  the  places  where  they  are  to  hills,  between  the  lakes  of  Run  and  Warpen. 

rsery*  the  spot  should  be  chosen  It  contains  two  churche^t,  and  (including  the 

id,  and  trenchci  should  be  open-  miners)  7000  inhabitants.     The  copper  mine, 

liddlc  of  Kehruar)',  four  inches  which  gives  existence  and  celebrity  to  the  town, 

nchcs  asunder.     In-  thae  the  is  on  its  east  si<le.     Lat.  60.  34  N.     Lon.  1(). 

he  planicd  regularly,  one  every  42  E. 

:h  ttie  eye  uppermost ;  and  the  FAHRENHEIT  (Gabriel  Daniel),  an  in- 
ner them.  Haifa  dozen  of  these  senious  exiierimental  philosopher,  burn  at 
be  made,  and  then  a  space  left  Dantzic  in  l6d6.  About  17S6  he  improved 
lley,  to  get  between  in  order  to  the  thermometer,  by  making  use  of  mercury 
hen  another  lied  of  six  rows,  instead  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  forming  a  new 
;;  till  a  sqfficient  quantity  be  scale  for  the  instrument,  grounded  Ujion  the 
must  be  laid  about  the  ground  most  accurate  experiments.  The  English  have 
he  plants  will  appear  in  two  generally  adopted  this  scale,  while  the  French 
lould  then  be  kept  clear  from  prefer  lleanmur*8,  or  recently,  the  centigrade 
; red  to  stand  two  years  :  at  the  thermometer.  Fahrenheit  wrote  a  dissertatioa 
e  they  should  be  taken  up,  and  on  thermometers,  and  died  in  17df). 
feet  distance,  in  rows,  a  yard  To  FAIL,  v,  n.  {fuiller,  French.)  I.  To  be 
ng  tap-root  i«  to  be  cut  off,  and  deficient ;  to  cease  from  former  plenty  ;  to  Call 
to  injure  the  others.  The  best  short  {Locke).  9.  To  be  extinct ;  to  cease  ;  to 
ing  them  is  e.-irly  in  March;  be  no  longer  produced  (Psaims),  3.  To  cease; 
loots  must  be  carefully  trimmed  to  perish  ;  to  be  lost  {Addisun).  4.  To  die  ^ 
nay  grrrw  upri^jht  and  straight,  to  lose  life  (Shaktpeare),  5.  To  sink  ;  to  be 
e  sto<Ml  four  years  in  this  place,  borne  down  {Isaiah).  6.  To  decay  ;  to  decline; 
moved  to  the  spots  where  they  to  lan^ish  {Milton).  7*  To  miss  ;  not  to  pro- 
be stationary.  duce  its  effect  {Bacon),  8.  To  mist ;  not  to 
^row1  to  an  enormous  size,  and  succeed  in  a  desisn  {Shakspeure).  9.  To  be 
)r  iis  longevity.  The  l.ir-rest  in  deficient  in  duty  (/f  oif). 
Id  grow  on  the  ^idcs  (f  mount  7*o  Fail.  v.  h.  1.  To  desert;  not  to  coii- 
mr  own  country  ;it  Tortworth,  tinue  to  assist  or  supply  ;  to  disappoint  {Locke). 
ire,  is  a  tree  that  measures  fifiy-  ?.  Not  to  assist ;  to  neglect  {Jjavies).  3,  To 
ircumftrrnce,  is  proved  to  have  omit ;  not  to  perform  {Dryden).  4.  To  be 
low  is  ever  since  the  year  1 150,  wanting  to  {Kings). 

lary  of  the  manor,  and  is  pro-  Fail.   y.   (from  the  verb.)    1.  Miscarriage; 

Dusand  years  old.     As  an  oma-  miss  ;  unsuccessfulness.      9.  Omission  ;  non- 

lut  has  great  beauty,  tiioiigh  it  performance  {Shaksp.),  3.  Deficience  ;  w*ant. 

ce  to  the  beech,  and  in  dignity  4.  Deiuh;  extinction  {Shakspeare), 

>  a  timber,  it  is  often  employed  FAl'LING.    i.    (from  y«i7.)    Deficiency; 

or  oak  ;  and  where  ho  preat  de-  imperfection  ;  lapse  {Rogers). 

be  placed  on  its  strength  it  FAl'LURE.  j.  {Uom  fail.)  1.  Deficience; 

ely  well.  It  it  chiefly  %'aluable,  cessation   {IVoodwardy    2.   Omission;    non- 

ves  for  liquor  casks,  and  as  un-  )>erformance ;    slip    {South),      3.  A  lapse  ;  a 

op-poles.     Its  fruit  is  relished  slisht  fault. 

lis,  and  may  be  employed  as  a  FAIN.  a.  (peajxn, Saxon.)  I.Glad;  merry; 

our.  cheerful;  fond  (i^rnser).     S,  Forced;  oblig- 

s  a  tfee  of  pre-eminent  value,  ed  ;  compelled  {Hooker). 

ed  as  an  ornament  in  our  forests  Fain,  ad.  Gladly  ;  very  desirously  {Sufijt). 

rounds  or  as  a  useful  timber  7<;  Fain,  v,  n.    To  wish  ;  to  desire  fbndly 

I.     It  makes  the  stiitelie«*l  and  {Spenser). 

nt  single  tree  producefl  in  this  To  FAINT,  v.  w.  {/aner,  French).     1.  To 
Kting  a  rotundity  and  cle^^nce    decay ;  to  wear  or  waste  away  quickly.   2,  To 
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lose  the  animal  functions  ;  lo  sink  motionless  woman  {Dryicn).    8.  Honesty;  jast  dealhi|r 

ami  senseless  {Guardian).    3.  To  grow  feeble  (Arhuthnot), 

{BacoTi),    4.  To  sink  into  dejection  {MiUon},  Fair»  a  greater  kind  of  market,  g;iaiilcd  I* 

To  Faint,  v,  a.  To  deject  j  to  depress  ;  to  a  town,  by  privilege,  for  the  more  speedy  tnd 

enfeeble  {Skakspeare),  commodious  providing  of  such  things  as  the 

Faint,  a.  (fane,  French.)     1.  Languid;  place  staiKis  lu  need  of.     The  wora^atris 

weak;  feeble  {Temple).    2.  Not  brit^ht  ^  not  formed  from  the  French  ^oire,  which signifitt 

vivid  ;  not  striking  {Newton).    3.  Not  loud  ;  the  same  thing;  wdA  fnre  is  by  somewrifed 

not   piercing  {Boyle).      4.    Feeble  of   body  from  the  Latinyonim,  market ;  by  others  fioia 

{Rambler).  5.  Cowardly;  timorous  (CamcJcn).  the  Latin  yVn<F,  because  anciently  fain  weie 

(5,  Dejected;    depressed   {Hebrews),    7*  Not  always  held  in  those  places  where  thewakcs, 

vigorous ;  not  active  {Davics).  or  feasts  of  the  dedications  of  chnrchi^,  called 

FAtNT-ACTiON,  iu  law,  a  feigned  action,  yVrtcr,  were  held.     It  is  incident  toafair,  tbat 

or  such  as,  although  the  words  of  the  writ  are  persons  should  be  free  from  beinc  arrested  io  it 

true,  yet,  for  certain  causes,  the  plaintiff  has  no  fur  any  other  debt  or  contract  than  what  wai 

title  to  recover  by.  contracted  in  the  same ;  or,  at  least,  promised 

Faint-pleader,  in  law,  a  co\'inous,  false,  to  be  paid  there.  These  fairs  are  genetally  kcjit 

or  collusory  manner  of  pleading,  to  the  deceit  onee  or  twice  a  year ;    and,  by  statute,  they 

of  a  third  person.  shall  not  be  held  longer  than  they  ought,  bf  tbe 

FAINTHEA^RTED.  a.  (faint  and  heart.)  lords  thereof,  on  pain  of  their  being  seizediDts 

Cowardly;  timorous  (/saia A).  the  king's  hands,  &c.     Also,  proclamatioa  is 

FAINTHEA^RTEDLY.  ad.  Timorously.  to  be  made,  how  long  they  are  to  contioue; 

FAINTHEA'RTEDNESS.  5.  Cowardice;  and  no  person  shall  sell  any  goo«is  after  tbe 

timorousness  ;  want  of  courage.  time  of  the  fair  is  ended,  on  forfeit  of  double 

FA'INTING.  5.  (fromyatni.)  Deliquium;  the  value,  one-fourth  to  the  prosecutor  and  tbe 

temporary  loss  of  animal  motion.    See  Syn«  rest  to  the  king.    There  is  a  toll-  usually  piid 

COPE.  in  fairs  on  the  sale  of  goods,  and  for  stallage 

FA'INTISHNESS.  a.  cfrom/aifi/.)  Weak-  picage,  &c. 

ness  in  a  slight  degree;  incipient  debility  {Ar*  Fairs  abroad  are  either  free,  or  chaigsd  witk 

luthnot),           '  toll  and  impost.    Tlie  privileges  of  tree  bin 

FA'INTLING.  a.  (from /atn^.)  Timorous ;  consist  chiefly,  first,  in  tbat  all  traders,  &e. 

feebleminded  {Arbuthnot),  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  are  allowed  la 

FA'INTLY.  ad.  (from  faint,)     \,  Feebly;  enter  the  kingdom,  and  are  under  the  raft 

languidly  {Wahk).    2.  Not  in  bright  colours  protection,  exempt  from  duties,   impositifliis 

{Pope),     3.  Without  force  of  representation  tolls,  &c.    Secondly,  that  merchants,  in  gaiBt 

iShakspeare).     4.  Without  strength  of  body  or  returning,  cannot  be  molested  or  manti 

{Dry den).    5.  Not  vigorously;    not  actively  or  their  goods  stopped.    They  are establiabed 

(Sliakgpcare),    6.  Timorously  ;  with  dejection  by  letters  patent  from  the  prince.    Fain,  pat* 

iDenham).  tieularly  free  fairs,  make  a  very  conndenble 

FA'INTNESS.  s.  {(Tom faint.)  t.  Languor;  article  m  the  commerce  of  Europe,  eapeeiafif 

feebleness;  want  of  strength.    S.  Inactivity;  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  inland  parts* 

want  of  vigour  (Spenser).    3.  Timorousness ;  Germany,  &c. 

dejection  {Shakspeare).  The  principal  British  fairs,  are^  1.  Starbli4^ 

FAINTY.  a.  {from  faint.)  Weak  ;  feeble;  fair,  near  Cambridge,  formerly  the  largGBtia 

languid  ;  debilitatcxi  {Dryden).  Britain  ;  but  lately  it  has  somewhat  dediaad. 

FAIR.  a.  {fddzcji,  Saxon.)    ]..  Beautiful;  2,  Bristol  has  two  fairs,  very  near  asgieatu 

eleaant  of  feature;    handsome  {Shakspeare).  that  of  Sturbridge.    3.  Exeter.    4.  Wcst€ki* 

5,  Not  black ;  not  brown ;  white  in  the  com^  ter.  5.  Edinburgh*  6,  Wheyhill ;  and,  7. 
plexion  {Hale).  3.  Pleasing  to  the  eye  {Shak-  Burford  fair ;  both  for  sheep.  8.  Pancnsfitfi 
speare).  4.  Clear;  pure  {Boyle),  5.  Not  in  Staffordshire,  for  saddle-horses.  9.  fiailka- 
eloudy  ;  not  foul ;  not  tempestuous  {Shakfp.).  lomew-fair,  at  London,  for  lean  and  WcUt 

6.  Favourable;  prosperous  (PrtWp.  7.  Likely  black  cattle.  10.  St» Faith*s,  in  Norfolk, ftr 
to  succeed  {Shakspeare).  8.  Equal;  just  {Cla-  Scotch  runts.  11.  Yarmouth  and  Ldwcftoft 
rendon).  9.  Not  effected  by  any  insidious  or  fishing-fairs  for  herring,  the  only  fishing-ftni 
unlawful  methods;  not  foul  {Temple).  10.  in  Great  Britain.  12.  Ipswich  butter-fair.  13. 
Not  practising  any  fraudulent  or  insidious  arts  Woodborough-hill,  in  Dorsetshire,  for  Wet- 
(Pope).  II.  Open;  direct  {Dryden),  12.  country  manufactures,  as  kerseys,  drugget*,  && 
Gentle;  mild;  not  compuhoTy  {Spenser) .  13.  14.  Two  cheese-fairs  at  Chipping  Norton:  villi 
JVlild;  not  severe  {Milton).  14.  Pleasing;  innumerable^ other  fairs,  besides  weekly  aat" 
civil  {Shakspeare),  15.  Equitable  ;  not  in*  kets,  for  all  sorts  of  goods,  as  well  car  o«ni  as 
jurious  ^Milton).      16.    Commodious;    easy  of  foreign  growth. 

iJShak.).     17.  Liberal ;  not  narrow  {Carew),  The  principal  fairs  abroad  are  at  Fiaokfiirt. 

Fair.  ad.  (from  the  adjective.)  1.  Gently ;  Leipsic,  Novi,  Riga,  Arohaogel,  St.  Germaio, 

.<ieceiuly;  without  violence  {Locke).    2.  Ci-  Lyons,  Beaucaire,  &:c. 

willy;  complaisantly  (Dryden),    3.  Happily;  Fair-maid-of-Kent,    in   botany.     ^ 

^\}cctss(u\h  {Shakspeare),    4.  On  good  terms  Ranunculus. 

iOdlier).  FAIRBURN  WATER.  .  A  sulpboww 

Fair.  j.  l»  A  beauty ;  elliptically  a  (air  water  in  the  conntjf  of  Ron,  in  NoithBdlii*' 
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I^'AIUFAX  (Edward),  an  English  poet.  He  rings  arc  reallv  produced  b^  explosions  of  lights 

Ivas  the  son  of  sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  of  Denton,  nin^.     Still,  hovvever,  it  is  admitted  as  incon* 

in  Yorkshire,  and  discovered,  when  young,  a  trovcrtibie,  that  in  many  cases  the  rings  are 

lively  taste  for  poetr}' :  he  translated  Tasso's  caused  hy  the  running  of  a  funp;us. 
.poemofGodfrey  of  fiiillogn  into  English  verse,        Mr.  Gough,  Mr.   Florian- Jolly,  and  Dr. 

which  was  greatly  admired  by  king  James  and  Wotlaston,   have  recently  written  upon  this 

Charles  I.    He  died  about  1032,  at  his  seat  in  subject.    But  it  is^  ncYeriheless,  still  shrouded 

Yorkshire.  in  some  obscurity. 

FAIRFORD,  a  town  of  Gloucestershire,  ^    Fairy,  a.  1.  Given  by  fairies.    2.  Belong* 

with  a  market  on  Thursday.    The  church  was  ing  to  fairies  (Shakspeare), 
built  for  the  sake  of  the  glass,  taken  in  a  ship        FA'IRYSTONE,  jr..A  stone  found  in  gravel- 

gp>\DfL  to  Rome.     It  has  S8  large  windows,  cu-  pits. 

riously  painted  with  scriptul'e  histories,  in  ex«        FAlSANS,  an  island  in  the  river  Bidassoa, 

tremeiy  beautiful  colours,  and  designed  by  the  which  separates  France  from  Spain.     It  is  also 

fiimous  Albert  Durer.     Lat.  5 1 .  40  N.    Ix)n.  called  the  island  of  Conference,  because  Lewis 

1. 44  W.  XIV.  and  Philip  IV.  here  swore  to  observe  the 

FAIRING,  s,  A  present  given  at>  or  brought  peace  of  the  P)'ren^,  in  i660,  after  24  con- 

from,  a  fair.  ferences  between  their  ministers.     Here  also 

FAIR  ISLE,  an  island  of  the  Northern  the  hostages  of  France  and  Spain  are  received 

ocean,  l>etwccn  Shetland  and  Orkney,  from  and  delivered,  it  being  considered  as  a  neutral 

both  which  its  high  towering  rocks  are  visible,  place.     It  is  situate  between  Andnye  and  Fon* 

FAURLY.  ad,  (from  fair.)    I .  Beautifully,  tarabia.     Lat.  43.  20  N.     Lon.  1 .  46  W. 
S.  Commodiously  j    conveniently^   {Dryden).        FAISTENBERGER  (Anthony),  a  painter 

3.  Honestly;  justly;  without  shift  (Bacon),  oflnspruck,  born  in  1 678,  and  died  in  17224 

4.  Ingenuously;  plainly  ;  openly  (Pope).  5.  His  landscapes  are  pleasing,  and  the  buildings 
Candidly  ;  without  sinistrous  interpretations  are  designed  in  the  Roman  taste.  The  scenes 
iUrydcn),  6.  Without  violence  to  right  reason  are  generally  solemn,  thouzh  enlivened  by  cas* 
ilh-ydeii).  74  Without  blots  {Shakspeare).  cades,  rivers,  and  rocks  ;  tne  trees  are  natural » 
8.  Comuletclv ;  without  any  deBcience  (&yien.).  their  foliage  touched  with  spirit,  and  the  cd« 

FA'IRNESS.  s.   (from  fair.)    1.  Beauty;  louring  is  real   nature.     He   had   a  younger 

deganceof  form  (iS'ti/yzfv)*    2.  Honesty;  can-  brother  called  Joseph,  whose  manner  so  re« 

dour;  ingeiinitv  (Atltrlury).  semblcs  that  of  Anthony  as  hardly  to  be  di»« 

FA'IRSPOKEN.  a.  {(torn  fair  and  speak.)  tinguished  from  it. 
Bland  and    civil    in    kuguage    and    address        FAITH,  j.  {foi,  French.)  1.  Belief  of  the 

iffooker).  revealed  truths  of  religion  {Hooker,  Hammond). 

FAIRY.    (Neither  Johnson  nor  any  of  his  2.  The  system  of  revealed  truths  held  by  the 

predecessors  have  been  able  to  trace  the  origin  christian  church   {Act*),      3.  Trust  in  Gorl 

of  this  term  :  like  the  term  gfMit,  which  lias  {Swift),      4.  Tenet   held   {Shakspeare),      5. 

also  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  La-  Trust  in  the  honesty  or  veracity  «*f  another.  6* 

tin,  it  is  pure  genuine  Saracenic ;  and  exists  Fidelity ;  unshaken  adherence   k Milton),     7. 

literally  both  in  ihe  Arabic  and  Persian,  nearly  Honour  ;  social  confidence  {Dryden),  8.  Sin« 

in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  use  it.^   In  on-  eerily ;    honesty ;    veracity   {Shakspeare),     g, 

«lita1  traditions  and  romances,  a  sort  of  deity,  or  Promise  given  {Shakspeare) . 
imaginary  genius,  conversant  on  the  earth,  and        Faith,  Fides,  in  antiquity,  as  denoting 

dliiinguished  by  a  variety  of  fantastical  actions  honesty  or  fidelity  was  deified  by  the  Romans, 

cither  good  or  bad.  ,  Among  ourselves  they  are  and  represented  with  an  erect  o|)en  air,  and 

most  asuallv  represented  as  females  of  an  order  dressed  in  a  thin  robe,  so  fine  that  one  might 

superior  to  numan  nature,  yet  subject  to  wants,  see  through  it.    This  deity  is  also  represented 

pAMioQS,  accidents,  and  even  death  ;  sprightly  as  very  old  and  grey-headed  ;  and  she  appears 

and  benevolent  while  young  and  handsome  ;  on  medals  as  giving  her  hand,  and  sometimes 

moroie,  peevish,  and  malignant,  if  ugly,  or  in  only  by  two  hands  joined  together, 
the  decline  of  their  beauty  ;  fond  of  appearing        Faith,  in  philosophy  and  theology,  that  as- 

fli  white,  whence,  by  crniulous  people,  they  sent  which  we  give  to  a  proix>sition  advanced  by 

were  ofien  called  the  white  ladies.  another,  the  truth  of  which  we  do  not  imaiedi- 

Fairt  circle,  or  ring,  a  phxuomenon  ately  perceive  from  our  own  reason  or  experi* 

pretty  frequent  in  the  fields,  &c.  supposed  b^  ence ;  or  it  is  a  judgment  or  assent  of  the 

the  valgar  to  be  traced  by  the  fairies  in  their  mind,  the  motive  whereof  is  not  any  intrinsic 

Varices.    Their  are  two  kinds  of  it ;  one  of  evidence,  but  the  authority,  or  testimony,  of 

about  aeren  3^ds  in  diameter,  containing  a  some  other  who  rereals  or  relates  it. 
round  bare  path,  a  foot  broad,  with  green  grass        Henoe,  as  tliere  arc  two  kinds  of  authoutics 

ia  the  iniddle  of  it.    The  other  is  of  different  and  testimonies,  the  one  of  God,  and  the  other 

cKteot,  encompassed  with  a  circumference  of  of  man,  faith  becomes  distinguished  inio  divioe 

.oMS.     Messrs.  Jessop  and  Walker,  in  the  and  human. 

Philosophical  Transactions,  ascribe  them  to        Faith  (Divine),  is  that  founded  on  theau* 

lightning ;  and  Mr.  Nicholson,  in  his  Journal  Ihority  of  God ;  or  it  is  that  assent  we  give  to 

<vol.  i.  p.  646.)  has  related  some  circumstances  what  is  revealed  by  God. 
observed  by  himself  after  a  thunder-storm.        The  objects  of  this  faithj  thereforej  are  inal- 

which  Jihow  that  in  soint  instanocs  thc«c  fairy  tcis  of  rerclation* 
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Faith  (Human),  is  that  whereby  we  be-        FA'ITOUR.  s.  {faUard,  Fr.)    A  scoan* 

lieve  what  is  told  us  by  men.  drel ;  a  rascal ;  a  mean  fellow:  obsolete  {Spen.). 

The  object  hereof  is  matter  of  human  testi-        FAKE.  s.  A  coil  of  rope  (^Harris), 
mony  and  evidence.  FAKENHAM,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  with  a 

Faith,  in  practical  theology,  makes  the  first  market  on  Thursdays.     Lat.  52,  53  N.    Loo. 

of  the  theological  virtues  or  graces.  0.  58  E. 

Faith  in  God,  in  this  sense,  denotes  such  a        FAKIRS,  Indian  monks  or  friars.    Tbey 

conviction  of  his  being,  perfections,  character,  outdo  the  severity  and  mortification  of  thean- 

and  government,  as  produces  love,  trust,  wor-  cient  anchorets  or  solitaries.    Some  of  them 

ship,  obedience,   and  resignation.     Faith   in  make  a  vow  of  continuing  all  their  lifetime  in 

Christ,  as  it  has  been  loosely  defined  by  some,  one  posture,  and  keep  it  eflfectually.    Otheis 

is  a  mere  assent  to  the  gospel  as  true  ;  but  ac-  never  lie  down  -,  but  continue  in  a  standing 

cording  to  others,  it  signifies  such  a  persuasion  posture,  all   their  lives,  supported  only  by  a 

that  he  is  the  Messiah,  and  such  a  desire  and  stick,  or   rope  under  their  arm-|Mts.    Some 

expectation  of  the  blessings  which  he  has  pro-  mangle  their  bodies  with  scourges  and  knives, 

mised  in  his  gospel  to  his  sinceie  disciples,  as  They  look  upon  themselves  to  have  conquered 

engage  the  mmd  to  fix  itsde)>endence  upon  him,  every  passion,  and  triumphed  over  the  work) ; 

and  subject  itself  to  him  in  all  the  ways  of  holy  and  accordingly  scruple  not,  as  if  in  a  state  (^ 

obedience ;  and  thus  defined  it  is  a  very  exten-  innocence,  to  appear  entirely  naked  in  public, 

sive  principle,  and  includes  in  its.  nature  and  in-  The  common  people  of  East  India  are  thorouglb- 

sepnrable  effects  the  whole  of  moral  virtue.  In  ly  persuaded  of  the  virtue  and  innocence  of  the 

this  sense  it  has  been  said,  that  under  the  gos-  fakirs  ;    notwithstanding  which  they  ate  ac- 

pel  a  man  is  justified  by  faith.  Faith,  likewise,  cused  of  committing  the  most  enormous  crimes 
m  respect  to  futurity,  is  a  moral  principle,  im-  ,  in  private. 

plying  such  a  conviction  of  the  reality  and  ini-        It  is  more  than  probable,  these  Indian  frian 

portance  of  a  future  state  as  it  sumcient  to  have  some  secret  art  to  lull  their  senses  asleep, 

regulate  the  temper  and  conduct.  in  order  to  render  themselves  in  a  great  mei- 

r  A'lTHBREACH.  s,  {faith  and  Ireach.)  sure  insensible  of  the  excessive  torments  they 

Breach  of  fidelity;  disloyalty;  perfidy  iShak^  voluntarily  undergo.    Ovington  assures  its  that, 

speare).  "  as  he  was  one  day  in  an  assembly  of  fiikin, 

FAI'THED.  a.  ((torn faith,)  Honest;  siu*  he  observed  that  they  drank  opiates  infuscxihi 

cere  :  not  in  use  {Shakspeare).  water  ;   the  intoxicating  virtue  whereof  was 

FArrHFUL.  a.  (faith  and /«//.)  1.  Firm  enough  to  turn  their  bram." 
in  adherence  to  the  truth  of  religion  (Ephe-        The  garment  of  the  chief  fakirs  contisis  of 

iians),    2.  Of  true  fidelity ;  loyal;  true  to  the  three  or  four  yards  of  orange-coloured  linen, 

allegiance    or    duty  professed    (Milton),      3.  which  they  tic  round  them,  and  a  tifi^er's  skin, 

Honest;   upright;  without  fraud  (Numbers),  which  hangs  over  their  shoulders.    The  hair  b 

4.  Observant  pf  compact  or  promise   (Dry*  woven  in  tresses,  and  forms  a  kind  of  turban. 

den).  The  superior  of  the  fakirs  is  distinguished  from 

FAI'THFULLY.  ad.    1.  With  firm  belief  the  rest  by  having  a  greater  number  of  pieces 

in  religion.     2.  With  full  confidence  in  God.  in  his  garment,  and  ny  a  chain  of  iron,  two 

3.  With  strict  adherence  to  duty  (Shakspeare).  yards  long,  tied  to  his  leg.     When  he  design! 

4.  Without  failure  of  performance  (Dryden).  to  rest  in  any  place,  a  garment  is  spread  opoo 

5.  Sincerely  ;  with  strong  promises  (Bacon),  the  ground,  on  which  he  sits  and  gives  aodi* 

6.  Honestly;  without  fraud  (South),   7.  Con-  ence,  whilst  his  disciples  publish  his  virtoei. 
fidently  ;  steadily  (Shakspeare),    ^  Some  persons  of  quality  in  India  have  become 

FArfH FULNESS.  5.  (from  j^ai/A/ii/.)  1.  fakirs:  among  others,  five  great  lords  behuig» 

Honesty;  veracity  (Psalms),   2,  Adherence  to  ing  to  the  court  of  Cha-gehan,  mogul  of  tbe 

duty  ;  loyalty  (Dry den),  Indies.   It  is  said,  there  are  about  two  miUkio 

FAITHLESNESS.  s,  (^xom  faithless,)  1.  of  fakirs  in  the  East  Indies. 
Treachery ;  perfidy.   2.  Unbelief  as  to  revealed        FALA ISE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 

religion.  ment  of  Calvados,  with  a  castle,  and  one  of  the 

FAl'THLESS.  a.  (from  faith.)     1.  With-  finest  towers  in  France.     It  is  remarkable  for 

out  belief  in  the  revealed  truths  of  religion ;  un-  being  the  birth-place  of  William  the  Conqueror* 

converted  (Hooker).    2,  Perfidious  ;  disloyal ;  It  has  a  good  trade  in  serges,  linen,  and  lace, 

not  true  to  dutv  (Shakspeare).  Lat.  48.  63  N.     Lon.  0.  2  W. 

FAITHORNE    (William),    an    English        FALCA'DE.  i.  (from /aZr, /a/ci>,  Latin.) 

painter  and  engraver.    He  was  a  soldier  in  the  A  horse  is  said  to  make  falcades,  when  be 

royal  army  during   the   civil  wars,   and  was  throws  himself  upon  his  haunches  two  or  three 

taken  prisoner   by  Cromwell.     On  obtaining  times  as  in  very  quick  curvets  (Pflirvr'*  Did)' 
his  liberty  he  went  to  France,  where  he  studied        FA^LCATEli.  a.  (falcatus,  Lat.)  Hooked; 

under  Cnampaigne.    After  his  return  to  Eng-  bent  like  a  reaping  hook  (Harris). 
land  he  practised  both  painting  in  miniature        FALCAmON.  s.  Crookedness;  form  lite 

and  engpraving,  but  chiefly  the  latter.     He  also  that  of  a  reaper's  hook  (Brown). 
published  a  book  in  drawing,  craving,  and  etch-        FALCIFORM  PROCESS,  (faici/ermt; 

mg.     He  died  in  1 69 1,  aged  about  75.     His  from^a^,  a  scythe,  and  forma,  resemblaDce.) 

«on,  William  Faithornc,  was  a  good  engraver  The  falx.    A  process  of  the  dura  mater,  thai 

in  mczzotinto.  ^  arises  from  the  grista  galli^  scgarates  the  hemi- 
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Kpheresof  the  brain>  and  termiDatesin  the  ten-  them  without  essential  damage.    Very  long* 

tornm.  lived,  many  instances  occurring  of  its  existing 

FA'LCHION.  j.  {fauJchion,fauc1ion,  Fr.)  upwards  of  a  century ;  whence  probably  the 

A  shorty  •cfDoked,  sword^  or  scymetar.  allusion  of  the  psalmist,  <<  thy  youth  is  renew- 

FALCO,  in  tooloa^r,  a  genus  of  the  cla^s  ed  like  the  eagle's.'*  Being  capable  of  enduring 

aveSf  orrler  accipitreB.     Biil  hooked,  the  base  abstinence ;    instances  have  occurred    of   its 

covered  irith  a  cere  |  head  oorered  with  close  continuing  for  upwards  of  twenty  days  witiiout 

set  feathers;  toqgile  iH()d.  •  food  of  any  kind. 

lliese.  Tor  the  iiibtt  party  are  a  rapacious  4.  F.  fiilcus.    Ring-tailed  eagle.    Cere  yd- 

tribe,  and  feed  on  putrid<caicaiei ;  yet  seldom,  low;   legs  downy,  rusty;  back  brown;    tail 

and  never  bui  \f hen  pressed  by  extreme  hunger,  with  a  white  band.    Another  variety,  with  a 

attack  living  animals;  theyare  bold,  and  fly  with  white  tail  with  a  brown  tip.  Inhabits  Europe, 

^rcat  speed  when  high  in  the  air,  but  slowly  in  Asia,  and  America :  builds  on  lofty  rocks;  \t 

Its  lower  regions;  nave  an  exquisite  sense  of  trained  by  the  Tartars  to  hunt  hares,  antelopes, 

smell,  and  are  very  i|^uick-si^h ted  :  not  gregari^  and  foxes  :  its  quill-feathers  are  used  to  mount 

ous;  generally  build  in  clefts  of  ioipendingrocks  arrows. 

their  nests,  which  are  called  eyries^  a  term,  5.  F.  serpentarius.   Secretary  vulture.  Body 

however,  which  merely  implies  a  |>lacc  of  egcs ;  black  ;  hind-head  crested  ;  tail-feathers  white 

but  a  few  of  them  make  their  netti  on  the  at  the  ti|)3,  the  two  middle  ones  longest;  legs 

ground  :  the  bill  more  hooked  than  in  the  ml-  very  long.     Inhabits  interior  Africa,  and  the 

ture  tribe;  no&trils  small,  oval,  placed  in  tl>c  Philippine  islands;  three  feet  high;  feeds  on 

cere ;  legs  and  feet  scaly ;  uiiddle  and  outer  smaller  animals. 

IOCS  connected.     A  hundred   and   thirty-six  6.  F.harpyja.    Crested  eagle.     Head  crested 

species,  including  the  uibes  of  eagle,  falcon,  with  long  feathers ;  body  beneath  variegated. 

and  osprey ;  some  birds  improperly  termed  vul-  Inhabits  South  America  ;  size  of  a  sheep  ;  is 

tures,  kite,  hawk,  buzzard,  rin^-tail,  merlin,  said  to  be  able  to  cleave  a  man's  skull  at  a 

and  hobby,  scattered  over  the  four  continents  stroke ;  erccla  the  crest  in  the  form  of  a  coro- 

of  the  globe  ;  of  which  twenty- four  are  found  net. 

in   the  interior  or  on  the  coasts  of  our  own  7.  F.  barbatus.    Bearded  eagle.    Whilish- 

conniry.     See  Nat.  Hist.  pi.  xcv.   xcviii.   c.  fiery  red ;  back  brown  ;   a  blacK  stripe  above 

cvi.  and  cxvi.  anci  beneath  the  eye««.     Two  other  varieties 

1.  F.  ossifragus.  Osprey,  Cere  and  legs  yel-  from  diil'erencc  or  different  disposition  of  co- 
low,  the  latter  somewhat  downy  ;  body  ferru-  lours.  Inhabits  the  AIns  ;  the  two  last  varic- 
ginou?  ;  lail-fcathern  white  on  the  inner  side,  ties  the  mouniains  of  I'ersia  :  four  feet  long  ; 
Inhabits  Europe  and  Nonh  America  ;  size  of  builds  in  holes  of  inaccessible  rocks  ;  preys  on 
a  turkey  ;  lives  chieily  on  fi^he^,  UT>on  which  alpine  c]uadru|)e(1s  ;  and  will  attack  men  when 
it  darts  down  wiili  surprisinir  speed  and  dtrx-  asleep  :  flies  in  flocks. 

terity  when  ihcy  are  near  the  surface;  hut  is  8.  F.  Gallicus.  French  eagle.  Hill  cinereous; 

incapable  of  diving  after  them.     Its  muscular  legs  naked,  yellowish  ;  body  grey-brown;  be- 

strength  in  the  act  of  flying  is  very  great :  the  neath   (in   the   male)  whitish,   with   reddish 

fish  It  generally  darts  upon  is  salmon  ;  yet  it  brown  spots.    Inhabits  France;  two  feetlong; 

has  occasionally  brought  up  a  seal  in  its  talons  :  feeds  on  rats,  mice^  and  frogs ;  builds  its  nest 

and  a  curious  print  is  exhiliited  by  Burlow  mostly  on  the  grouud  ;  lays  three  grey  eggs, 

(ivhich  he  look  from  having  been  an  eye- wit-  9.  F.  milvus.     Kite.     Cere  yeliow;    tail 

iiess  of  the  fact  itsdf)  of  an  osprey  soaring  with  forked  ;  body  ferruginous ;  head  whitish. 

a  cat  in  the  air,  who  resisted  the  capture  with  ^.  Another  variety  ;  crown  and  throat  ches- 

c;reat  spirit,  in  consequence  of  which  both  ani-  nut. 

iiials  fell  much  injured  to  the  ground,  and  y.  Cere  greenish ;   body  brownish ;   head, 

were  taken  uii  by  the  designer  himself,  and  are  throat,  and  chin  chesnut. 

en^vcd  in  llic  36th  plate  of  his  collection.  ^.  Coverts  of  the  back  violet;  feathers  tipt 

^,  F.  leucocephalus.    Bald  eagle.    Cere  and  with  a  while  spot, 

legs  yellow;    legs    somewhat  downy;    body  Inhabits  Europe,  Asin,  and  Africa:  about 

brown;  head  and   tail  while.     Inhabits  the  two  feetlong;  feeds  on  ofTul  and  |xiultry;  flies 

woodsof  Europe  and  America:  three  feet  three  placidly,  and  foretcis  storms  by  it  clamour; 

inches  long;  feeds  on  hogs,  lambs,  and  fishes,  egg9  three,  roundish,  whitish,  with  dirty  yeU 

which  it  takes  from  other  birds  ;  nest  large;  low  spots  ;  migrates  into  Euro()c  the  beginning 

lays  two  e«!gs.  of  April. 

3.  F.  chrysaetos.     Golden  eagle.    Cere  yel-  10.  F.  Austriacus.   Austrian  kite.  Cere  and 

low;  legs  downy,  yellowibh-ru^ty ;  budyvarie-  legs  yellow  ;' legs   somewhat    downy;    body 

gated,  brown  and  rusty  ;  tuil  black,  waved  at  above  chesnut,  beneath  brickdu^t  colour  spot- 

the  base  with  cinereous.    Inhabits  Europe  and  ted  with  brown;    tail  forked.     Inhabits  the 

Siberia  \  flies  to  a  vast  heipiht  in  serene  weather,  woods  of  Austria ;  size  of  e.  milvus ;  feeds  on 

and  descends  ngainsl  a  storm  ;  three  feel  long ;  birds  and  bats. 

legs  feathered  down  to  the  toes;  tail  while  be-  11.  F.  haliaetns.     Bald  buzzard.     Cere  and 

neath,  black  al  the  lip.     The  general  weight  feet  blue  ;  body  brown  above,  white  beneath  ; 

is  about  twelve  pounds.     I'here  are  two  in-  head  white. 

stances  in  Scotland  of  this  bird  having  flown  ^.  Another  variety.      Cere  cinereous,  legs 

away  with  infants  to  its  nest :  yet  in  both  the  pale ;  body  above  grey,  beneath  whitish  ; 

ihcft  was  discovered  time  enough  to  extricate  tail  equal. 
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y.  Tail  brown,  colour  of  the  body,  crown  1().  F.  lannarius.     Lnnner.     Cere  yellow; 
black,  or  brown  variegated  with  while ;  legs  and  bill  blue ;  b^nly  beneath  with  black 
belly  white.  longitudinal  spots.     Two  other  varieties,  dif- 
i.  Body  rusty  brown  ;  a  white  line  from  the  fering  in  shade  or  disposition  of  colour,  but  not 
upper  mandible  through  the  region  of  the  essentially.     Inhabits  England,  Sweden,  Tar- 
eyes  to  the  hind  head,  which  is  also  white,  tary,  and  other  parts  of  Europe  ;  size  of  a  buz- 
Inhabits  Europe,  America,  and  Siberia,  zard ;  migrates;  builds  its  nest  in  low  Utta; 
in   marshy  places,   building   among  the  and  is  much  esteemed  in  falconry, 
reeds ;  nearly  two  feet  long ;  feeds  on  ducks  20.  F.  cyaneas.    Hen-harrier.    Cere  white ; 
and  fishes,  which   it  catches  by  diving  legs  tawny ;  body  hoary-blue ;  a  white  arch 
for.  over  the  eyes  surrounding  the  chin.    Inhabits 
12.F.  antillarum.  Mansfenny.  Body  brown;  England,  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  Africa: 
belly  white ;  crown  black.   Inhabits  the  West  se^'enteen  inches  long. 
Indian  islands ;  eighteen  inches  long;  feeds  on  21.  F.  tinnunculus.      Restril.      Cere  and 
birds  and  reptiles ;  legs  and  claws  very  large  legs  yellow ;    back   purplish-red,  with  bbck 
and  strong.  spots ;  breast  with  brown  streaks  ;  tail  round- 

13.  F.  orientalis.  Oriental  hawk*  Less  ed.  Two  other  varieties,  from  diflference  or 
lead  colour ;  above  the  eyes  a  ferruginous  streak ;  different  dispositions  of  colour.  Inhabits  Eng- 
head  and  body  above  dusky  brown,  beneath  land,  Siberia,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  oa 
rusty  brown  ;  tail  spotted  with  white.  Jnha-  the  tops  of  old  buildings  ;  migrates  into  the 
bits  Jajnn  :  seventeen  inches  long.  north  early  in  the  spring ;  preys  on  mice,  small 

14.  F.  bntes.  Buzzard.  Cere  and  legs  yel-  birds  and  msects ;  and  was  formerly  trained  for 
low;  body  brown ;  belly  pale  with  brown  spots,  catchins  game. 

Inhabits  our  own  country  and  Europe  at  laige ;  22.  F.  nisus.    Sparrow-hawk.    Cere  green ; 

twenty  inches  long;  feeds  on  birds,  insects,  legs  ^rellow ;   belly  white  waved  with  grey; 

and  smaller  animals  ;  varies  in  its  colours.  tail  with  blackish  bands.    Two  other  varieties. 

15.  F.  sruginosus.    Moor  buzzard.    Cere  C.  Back  spotted  with  white. 

greenish;  boc^grey;  crown,  chin,  arm-pits,  y.  Body  entirely  white.     Inhabits  England 

and  legs  yellow.     Inhabits  England  and  Eu*  and  Europe  generally,  Africa,  and  Ma. 

rope  generally;  twenty-one  inches  long;  builds  delra;  the  male  twelve  inches  long,  the 

its  nest  in  marshy  places ;  lives  on  fishes,  aqua-  female  fifteen ;  very  bold ;  preys  on  poulm , 

tic  birds  and  rabbits ;  varies  in  colour.  partridsesy  pigeons,  and  small  birds ;  and 

16.  F.  palumbarius.  Goshawk.  Cere  black,  is  taught  to  catch  larks. 

edged  with  yellow  ;  legs  yellow;  body  brown  ;  23.  F.  vespertinus.     Ingrian  falcon.    Cere, 

tail-feathers  with  pale  oands ;  eye-brows  white,  legs,  and  eye-lids  yellow ;  vent  and  thighs  rusty. 

Inhabits  England  and  Europe  generally,  as  also  Inhabits  Ingria,  Russia,  and  Siberia;  builiis 

Korth  America;  twenty-two  inches  long  ;  de-  on  the  top  branches  of  trees,  or  takes  posse»ioii 

vours  poultry ;  and  was  formerly  much  used  in  of  the  magpie's  nest ;  preys  on  quails,  and  pn 

falconiy.  abroad  chiefly  in  the  evening  and  al*a^pl; 

17.  f.  communis.    Common  falcon.  Yearly  size  of  a  pigeon.                                       , -.vjv 
falcon.    Aged  falcon.    Body  brown,  the  fea-  24.  F.  subbuteo.    Hobby.     Cere  itf  Bk 
thers  edged  with  rusty ;  tail  with  darker  trans-  yellow ;  back  brown ;  nape  white;  bellf  poHk 
verse  bands ;  bill  blucish-ash  ;  cere,  irids,  and  with  oblong  brown  spots.     Another  vantff 
)egs  yellow.  from  slight  difference  of  colour.      Inhabits 

^.  Another  variety  :  inclining  to  brown.  England,  Siberia,  and  other  fmrts  of  Earope: 

7.  Back  gibbous.  twelve  inches  long;  preys  on  larks,  which  areso 

^.  Head,  neck,  and  breast  with  brown  spots,  terrified  by  their  appearance  as  to  fljto  mao- 

f.  Entirely  white;  with  scarcely  visible  yel-  kind  for  protection. 

low  spots.  25.  F.  xsolon.     Merlin.      Cete  and  kp 

^.  Uniformly  brownish  black.  yellow ;  head  ferruginous ;  body  above  Uneiib- 

9}.  Wings  spotted.  ash,  with  rusty  spots  and  stripes  ;  beneath  vcl* 

f .  Body  above  brown  with  darker  spots ;  be-  lowish-white  with  oblong   spots.      Inhawi 

neatn  white  with  brown  spots.  Europe  :   twelve  inches  loDjg ;   and  aiigpaMi 

i.  Spotted  with  black  and  red.  southerly  on  the  approach  of  winter.    Is  hoi 

K.  Body  beneath  reddish  tawny.  not  uncommonly  in  our  own  coon  try.    Tben 

^.  Breast  yellow  with  rusty  spots;  wing^  to-  are  three  other  varieties  with  a  trivial  variaoce 

wards  the  tips  spotted  with  white.    In-  of  colour ;  inhabiting  the  West  India  ishttb» 

habits  Europe  and  North  America :  the  or  New  York :  about  nine  inches  long. 

varieties  marked  c  China ;   n.  Hudson's  S6.  F.  pumilius.    Tiny  falcon.    Legs  j^* 

bay;  x.  India.  Larger  than  the  goshawk;  low;  body  brown-ash,  beneath  whitish  iwi 

feeds  on  partridges.     Bill  dusky  or  lead  blackish  bars  ;  crown  whitish.    Inhabits  Cay* 

colour ;  body  beneath  white,  with  dusky,  enne :  the  smallest  of  the  entire  gcnos,  beiA$ 

heart-shaped  spots ;  tail  dotted  with  white;  hardly  six  inches  long. 

plaws  black.  The  common  or  yearly  falcon  is  the  bifd 

18.  F.  gyrfalco.  Brown  gyrfalcon.  Cere  most  usually  employed  in  ancient  times  in  the 
blue  ;  legs  yellow ;  body  brown,  with  cinereous  sport  or  science  of  falcoiiry.  He  is  superior  to 
bands  beneath  ;  sides  of  the  tail  white.  Jn«  all  others  for  courage,  docility,  gentleness, 
habits  Europe ;  preys  on  herons,  cranes^  and  and  nobleness  of  nature.  Several  authors  tai^e 
pigeons.                                  *  the  naunt  falcon  to  have  ht^jx  occasioned  by  iu 
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crooked  talons  or  pounces,  which  resemble  a    to  raise  the  small  birds,  which  the  hawln  ptir« 
fah(  or  sickle.     Giraldus  derives  it  hfalcando,    sue  and  drive  to  the  ground,  where  tlie  fowlers 


use  it  flies  in  a  curve.  The  falcon,  or  kill  them  with  poles.**  The  same  account  is 
ialcon  gentle,  iis  both  for  the  fist  and  for  the  to  be  found  in  another  book  ascribed  also  to 
lure.  In  the  choice,  take  one  that  has  wide  Aristotle;  and  which  appears,  at  any  rate,  to 
Dostriisy  high  and  large  eye-lids,  a  larue  black  be  the  work  of  an  aulhoc  not  much  younger. 
eye ;  a  round  head,  somewhat  full  on  the  top ;  Respecting  Thrace,  which  is  situated  above 
liarb  feathers  on  the  clap  of  the  beaks,  which  Amphi|)olis,  a  wonderful  thing  is  told,  which 
should  be  short,  thick,  and  of  an  azure  co*  mignt  appear  incredible  to  those  who  had  never 
lour ;  the  breast  large,  round,  and  fleshy ;  and  heard  it  before.  It  is  said  that  boys  go  out  into 
the  thighs,  legs,  and  feet,  lart^c  and  strong;  the  fields,  and  pursue  birds  by  the  assistance  of 
with  the  se;sr  of  the  foot  »oft  and  blueish  :  the  hawks.  When  they  have  f  :und  a  place  con- 
pounces  should  be  blnck,  with  wings  long  and  venient  for  their  purpose,  they  call  the  hawks 
crossing  the  train,  which  !>hould  be  short  und  by  their  names,  whicn  immediately  appear  a^ 
very  pliable.  The  name  fulcon  is  confined  to  soon  as  they  hear  their  voices,  and  cnase  the 
the  female :  for  the  male  is  much  smaller,  birds  into  the  bushes,  where  the  boys  knock 
weaker,  and  less  coiira;ieous  than  the  female  ;  them  down  with  sticks  and  seize  them.  What 
and  therefore  is  denominated  tasslcj  or  iirccitf,  is  still  more  wonderful,  when  these  hawks  lay 
The  falcon  is  excellent  ai  ihe  river,  brook,  and  hold  of  any  birds  themselves,  they  throw  them 
eren  field  ;  and  flies  chiefly  at  the  larger  game,  to  the  fowlers  ;  but  the  boys,  in  return,  ^ive 
as  wildv^oose,  kite,  crow,  heron,  crane,  pye,  them  some  share  of  the  prey.  De  mirahiitbut 
thoveler,  &c.  The  custom  of  carrying  a  falcon  auscultat.  cap.  128. 

about  extended  to  many  countries,  and  was  Other  writers  after  Aristotle,  such  as  Anti- 
esteemed  a  distinction  of  a  man  of  rank.  The  gonu<>,  ^lian,  Pliny,  and  Phile,  have  also 
Welsh  had  a  saying,  that  you  may  know  a  given  an  account  of  this  method  of  fowling 
sentleman  by  his  hawk,  horse,  and  greyhound,  ^lian,  who  seldom  relates  any  thin^  without 
In  fact,  a  person  of  rank  seldom  went  without  some  alteration  or  addition,  says,  that  m  Thrace 
one  on  his  hand.  Harold,  aftenvards  king  of  nets  were  used,  into  which  the  birds  were 
England,  i«  painted  going  upon  a  most  im-  driven  by  the  hawks;  and  in  this  he  isfollow- 
portant  embassy,  with  a  hawk  on  his  hand  and  cd  by  the  poet  Phile.  JElian,  also,  in  another 
a  dog  tmder  hisarm.  Henry  VI.  is  represent-  place  describes  a  manner  of  hunting  with 
«d  at  his  nuptials  attended  by  a  nobleman  and  hawks  in  India,  which,  as  we  are  told  by  seve- 
his  falcon.  Even  the  ladies  were  not  without  ral  travellers,  is  still  practised  in  Persia,  where 
them  in  earlier  times ;  for  in  an  ancient  sculp-  it  is  well  understood,  and  by  other  eastern 
ture  in  the  church  of  Milton  Abbas,  in  Dor-  nations. 

tetshi re,  appears  the  consort  of  king  A thelstan        '^  The  Indians  (says  he)  hunt  hares  and 

with  a  falcon  on  her  royal  fist  tearing  a  bird.  foxes  in  the  following  manner  :  they  do  not 

FALCONER,  a  person   who  brings  up,  employ  doss,  but  eagles,  crows,  and,  above  all, 

tames,  and  manages  birds  of  prey;  as  falcons,  kites,  whicn  they  catch  when  young,  and  train 

hawks,  ^'c.     (See  Falconby.)    The  grand  for  that  purpose.    They  let  loose  a  tame  hare 

•eignor  usually  keeps  6000  falconers  in  his  ser-  or  fox,  with  a  piece  of  flesh  fastened  to  it,  and 

The  French  king  had  a  grand  falconer,  suffer  these  birds  to  fly  after  it,  in  order  to  seize 


which  was  an  office  dismembered  from  that  the  flesh,  which  they  are  fond  of,  and  which, 

of  great  hunt,  grand  venur.     Historians  take  on  their  return,  they  receive  as  the  reward  of 

notice  of  this  |iOst  as  early  as  the  year  1260.  their  labour.     When  thus  instructed  to  pursue 

Falconlr  (Wniiagi),  a  Scotch  jx)et,  who  their  prey,  they  are  sent  after  wild  foxes  and 
published,  about  1762,  an  ingenious  ix)em,  hares  \n  the  mountains ;  these  they  follow  in 
called  the  Shimvreck.  He  also  wrote  an  ode  hopes  of  obtaining  their  usual  food,  and  soon 
to  ihe  duke  of  York,  which  procured  him  the  calch  them  and  brmg  them  back  to  their  mas- 
patronage  of  that  prince.  Falconer  was  a  ters,  as  we  are  informed  by  Ctesias.  Instead  of 
sailor,  and  compiled  a  very  useful  work,  en-  the  flesh,  however,  whicn  was  fastened  to  the 
titled.  The  Marine  Dictionary.  He  went  out  tame  animals,  they  receive  as  food  the  entrails 
in  17^  in  the  Aurora  frigate,  which  was  never  of  the  wild  ones  which  they  have  caught.** 
heand  of  after  sailing  from  the  Cape  of  Good  it  seems,  therefore,  that  the  Greeks  received 
Hope  for  the  East  Indies.  from  India  and  Thrace  the  first  information 
,     FALCONET.    Sec  Fauconet.  respecting  the  method  of  fowling  with  birds  of 

FALCONRY,  or  Fauconry,  the  art  of  prey;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  practice 

taming,  managing,  and  tutoring,  birds  of  prey,  was  introduced  among  them  at  a  very  early 

particularly  falcons  and  hawks ;  and  employing  period.     In  Italy,  however,  it  must  have  been 

them  with  advantage  in  the  pursuit  of  game ;  very  common,  for  Martial  and  Apuleius  speak 

called  also  hawking.  of  it  as  a  thing  every  where  known  ;  the  former 

Professor  Beckmann  shews  that  so  early  as  calls  a  hawk  the  fowler*s  senant. 
the  time  of  Ctesias,  hares  and  foxes  were  hunt-        Falconry,  however,  was  practised  with  far 

cd  in  India  by  means  of  rapacious  birds.    The  more  spirit  and  universality  among  the  ancient 

account  of  Aristotle,  however,  is  still  more  to  Britons  than  among  any  otner  nation  whatever. 

the  purpose,  and  more  worthy  of  notice.   **  In  It  commenced  at  least  as  early  as  the  middle  of 

Thrace  (savs  he)  the  men  go  out  to  catch  birds  the  flfth  centurv,  and  was  cultivated  as  late  as 

with  hawks.    The  men  beat  the  reeds  and  to  the  fifleentn  or  sixteenth,  and  seems  at 

bmhct  which  grow  in  marshy  pUees,  in  order  length  to  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  introdiio* 
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tioa  ofgunpowdcr  and  the  fielcl-fl|x>rU  to  which  which  are  heitl  in  its  neichboorhood  thrice  a 
gunpowder  gave  rise.  In  its  zenith  of  estima-  year :  Id^OOO  head  of  cattM  are  sometimes  sold 
tion  and  practice,  a  degree  of  conseouence  and  atone  tryst.  Lat.  55.  57  N.  LiOn.  45. 8W. 
dignity  was  attached  to  the  art  ot  falconry.  Here  are  8,838  inhabitants, 
which  may  welt  excite  our  surprise  at  the  pre-  FALKLAND,  a  borough  of  Fifesbire,  io 
sent  moment.  From  the  household  reguia-  Scotland,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  beaotilul 
tiuns  of  Howel  Dha/  prince  of  Wales,  in  Q4^,  green  hills  called  the  Lomonds.  Here  are  die 
we  learn  that  the  grand  falconer  ranked  fourth  magnifieent  ruins  of  a  rovai  palace,  some  ap8n« 
in  the  order  of  precedency  among  the  twenty-  ments  of  which  are  still  inhabited.  Lat.  66. 
four  chief  officers  of  the  Webh  court;   and     18  N.  Lou.  3.  7  W. 

was  limited  to  three  draughts  of  strong  pota-  Falkland  islands,  a  cluster  of  iilands 
tion  or  methcp;lin  at  the  royal  table,  lest  from  near  the  Magellanic  Streights.  The  English 
intoxication  he  should  neglect  his  hawks,  took  possession  of  these  islands  in  the  name  of 
When  this  exalted  courtier  succeeded  in  his  his  Britannic  majesty  in  17^4,  but  abandoned 
s|>ort,  the  prince  rose  to  meet  him,  and  some-    them  in  17/4. 

times  held  his  stirrup.  At  an  early  period  of  To  FALL.  v.  n.  pret.  I  Jell;  compoaiid 
English  history  a  similar  degree  of  distinction  pret.  /  have  fallen  or  Jain,  (peallan,  Saxon.) 
appears  to  have  been  conferred  ou  the  same  I .  To  drop  from  a  higher  place  {Shakspeon)* 
amusement  by  the  English  court.  The  office  2.  To  drop  from  an  erect  to  a  prone  postore. 
of  zrand  falconer  of  England  is  still  hereditary  3.  To  drop  ;  to  be  held  no  longer  {Acts).  4* 
in  tiieduke  of  St.  Alban*s  family,  as  that  of  To  move  down  any  descent  {Burnet),  5.  To 
master  of  the  game  is  in  the  duke  of  Grafton's,  drop  ripe  from  the  tree  {Isaiah).  6.  To  pM 
Ko  hawks,  however,  are  now  kept;  but  the  at  the  outlet:  as  a  hver  {Arhuthndl).  7«  To 
salary  attached  to  the  oflicc  continues,  and  be  determined  to  some  particular  dircctioii 
amounts  to  QSS/.  lOf.  per  annum  ;  independ-  (CV/e^ue).  8.  To  apostatize;  to  depart  from 
cnily  of  an  additional  sum  of  30/.  for  each  faith  or  goodness  (ilft//on).  Q.  To  aiebyfio- 
lunar  month,  making  together  137:?/.  lOs.  lence  (i^i/fon).  1 0.  To  come  to  a  sodden  end 
There  are  various  deductions  upon  this  gross  {Davies).  11.  To  be  degraded  from  a  hi^ 
amount:  so  that  the  net  produce  is  reduced  to  station  (Shakipeare).  12.  To  decline  mn 
about  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  per  annum.  power  or  empire  {Addison),  13.  To  entcrinlo 
FA'LDAGE.  s,  {Jaldagium,  barbarous  any  state  worse  than  the  former  (Dry^M).  li. 
X.at.)  A  privilege  of  setting  up  folds  for  sheep  To  decrease ;  to  be  diminished  {ArbuihMi), 
in  any  field  within  the  manor  {Harris).  15.  To  cbh;  to  grow  shallow.     l6.  To  de» 

FA'LDING.  «.  A  kind  of  coarse  cloth.  crease  in  value;  to  bear  less  price.     17*  To 

FA'LliSTOOL.  s.  {fald  ox  fold  and  slooL)  sink  ;  not  to  amount  to  the  full  {Bacon),  18. 
A  kind  of  atool  placed  at  the  south  bide  of  the  To  be  rejected  ;  to  become  null  {Locke).  19* 
altar,  at  which  the  kings  of  England  kneel  at  To  decline  from  violence  to  calmness  (Siol* 
their  coronation.  spcare).     20.  To  enter  into  any  new  state  of 

FALDVV^ORTH,  among  our  old  writers,  a  the  body  or  mind  {Knolles).  21.  To  sink  into 
*crson  of  sufficient  age  to  be  reckoned  of  some  an  air  of  disconient  or  dejection  of-  the  look 
decennary.  {Bacon^.     22.  To  sink  below   something  iA 

FA  LERl  I,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  comparison.  2,3.  To  happen;  to  bcWl 
Ktruria,  ou  the  west  or  right  side  of  the  Tiber  :  {Donne),  24.  To  come  by  chance  ;  to  light 
the  people  of  the  town  and  territory  were  called  on  {S/mkspeare).  25.  To  come  in  a  stated 
Falisci.  They  made  an  excellent  kind  of  incxhod  {Holder) .  2().  To  come  unexpectedly 
sausage,  called  by  Martial  VeiUer  Faliscus.  {Boyle).     27.  To  begin  any  tiling  with  ardour 

FALEZIN,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  and  vehemence  {Hole).  28.  To  handle  or 
remarkable  for  a  battle  between  the  Turks  and  treat  directly  {Addison).  2g.  To  come  vin- 
Russians,  and  for  being  the  place  where  peace  dictively  {Chronicles).  30.  To  come  by  toy 
was  concluded  between  those  powers,  in  J71 1.  mischance  to  any  new  possessor  {Knolles).  31. 
Lat.  45.  30  N.     Lon.  27.  0  t.  To  drop  or  pass  by  carelessness  or  imprudence 

FALKENBERG,  a  strong  town  of  Upper  {Swift).  32.  To  come  forcibly  and  irresistil^ 
Saxony,  in  Germany.  Lat.  53.  35  N.  Lon.  {Acts),  33.  To  become  the  property  of  any 
15.  58  E.  one  by  lot,  chance,  or  otherwise  {Denham). 

FALKENBURG,  a  maritime  town  of  34.  To  languish ;  to  grow"  faint  {Addison)* 
Sweden,  seventeen  miles  N.  W. of  Helmsiadt.  35.  To  be  born;  to  be  yeaned  {Mortimer)', 
Lat.  56.  52  N.     Lon.  12.  50  E,  36.  To  Fall  away.    To  grow  lean  {ArbO^ 

FA'LKLV,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class    not),    37-   To  Fall   away.     To  revolt;  W 
hexandria,  order  digynia.      Calx  one-leafed ;    change  allegiance  {Kings),      38.    To  Fall 
corol  one-peiallcd  ;  campanulate;  styles  two;     away.     To  apostatize  {Luke),    3g.  To  Fall 
seeds  four.     One  species ;  a  Cape  plant,  with    away.    To  perish ;  to  be  lost.     40.  To  Fall 
creeping  stem;  leaves  entire,  and  cut  at  the    away.     To  decline  gradually  ;  to  fade;  to  Ian- 
base,  guish  {Addison).      41.   To  Fall  back.    To 
F'ALKIN  GHAM,  a  town  in  Lincolnshire,     fail  of  a  promise  or  pur|)Ose  {lay lor).    42.  To 
with  a  market  on  Thursdays.     Lat.  52.  48  N.    Fall  hack.   To  recede ;   to  give  way.    43.  To 
Lon.  0.  20  W.  Fall  down.    To  prostrate  onesselt  in  adoia- 
FALKIRK,  a  handsome  town  of  Stirling-    tion  {Psalms).   44.  To  Fall  down.  To  sink; 
fh'ut,  in  Scotland,  chiefly  supported   by  the    not  to  stand.     45.  To  Fall  down.   To  bond 
great  markets  for  Highland  calllc,  ca\kdxrj^vs,    ^*  ^  ^v^^^VvjAvt..    4a.  To  Fall  from.  To  re- 
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voh^  to  depart  from  adherence  (Hayward),  one  Jesus  Christ.  The  re  fore,  as  hy  the  offence 
4>7.  To  Fall  in.  To  concur;  to  coincide,  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  con- 
id.  To  Fall   in.    To  comply  ^  to  yield  to.  demnaiion  ;  even  so,  by  the  righteousness  of 

49.  To  Fall  oj/l    To  separate  ;  to  be  broken,  one  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justi* 

50.  To  Fall  off.    To  perish;  to  die  away,  fication  of  life,"  &c.     Rom.  v.  17,  18,  I9. 

51.  To  1'\ll  off.    To  afjostatize;  to  revolt.  As  to  the  dcistical,  or,  as  it  is  now  fashion* 

59.  To  Fall  on.  To  be^n  eagerly  to  do  any  able  to  call  them,  philosophical  objections  to 
thing  {Drtfden).  63.  To  Fall  on.  To  make  the  fall  of  man,  those  who  arc  desirous  to  see 
an  assault  {Shakspeare).  54.  To  Fall  over,  it  triumphantly  proved  how  unphilosophical 
To  revolt ;  k^  desert  from  one  side  to  the  other  they  are,  ma^  consult  Delanjr's  *'  Revelation 
(jSkaktpeare).  55.  To  Fall  out  To  quar-  examined  with  Candour,*'  Dissertations  1,2, 
rel ;  to  jar  (6't(/ric^).     5(i.  TV)  Fall  ou/.    To  and  6. 

happen;   to  befall  {Hooker).    .^7.  To  Fall  FALLA'CIOUS.  a.  (Jallacieux,  French.) 

to.    To  begin  eagerly  to  eat  (Dry  (/fit).    58.  To  1.   Producing    mistake;    sophistical  {Souih). 

Fall  io.     lo  apply  himself  to  {Pope).    5Q,  2.  Deceitful ;  mocking  expectation  {Milton)* 

To  Fall  under.    To  be  subject  to  {Taylor).  FALLA'CIOUSLY.      ad.     Sophistically  5 

60.  To  Fall  under.    To  be  ranged  with  {Ad-  with  purpose  to  deceive  {Brown). 

diton).    6).  To  Fall  upon.    To  attack;  to  .   FALLA'CIOUSNESS.*. Tendency  to  de- 

iavade.     62.   To  Fall   upon.     To  attempt  ceive ;  inconclusiveness. 

{Holder).     ()3.  To  Fall  uphn.      To  rush  FALLA'CY.    t.    {fallacia,    Latin.)    So- 

against  {Addison).  phism  ;  logical  artifice ;  deceitful  argument 

To  Fall,  v.a.l.  To  drop ;  to  let  fall  {Shak-  {Sidney). 

jjfeaiv).    8.  To  sink  ;  to  depress  (Bacon).    3.  FALLIBILITY,  s.   {Crom  fallible.)   Li- 

To  diminish;    to  let  sink  {Locke).    4.  To  ablencss  to  be  deceived  ;  uncertainty  {^Fatts). 

jfcan ;  to  bring  forth  {Shakspeare).  FA^LLIBLE.  a.  {/alio,  Latin.)  Liable  to 

fALL.   #.  (from  the  verb)  1.  The  act  of  error;  spch  as  may  be  deceived  (Tav/or). 
dropping  from  on  high  {Dryden).     2.  The  FA'LLING.  $.  (from/a//.)  Indenting  op- 
act  of  tumbling  from  an  erect  posture  (S/mi-  posed  to  prominence  {Addison), 
tpeore).    3.  The  violence  suiTered  in  dropping  F'allikg-sicknbss.    See  Epilepsia. 
ftotn  on  high  {Locke),  4.  Death  ;  overthrow ;  Falling-stars.    See  Meteorology. 
dtttruction  incurred.     6.    Ruin:  dissolution  FALLOPIAN  TUBE.    See  Tuba  Fai.« 
{^jytnham).    6.  Downfal ;  loss  of  greatness;  lopiana. 

4ecleniion      from     eminence;     degradation  Fallopian  ligament.    See  Poupart^s 

(JDante/).     1.  Declension  of  greatness,  power,  ligament. 

or  dominion  {Hooker),     8.  Diminution  ;  dc-  FALL0PIU6  (Gabriel),  an  eminent  phy- 

crease  of  value   {Child),     9.  Declension  or  sician  and  anatomist  of  Modena,  was  born  in 

diminution  of  sound  ;  cadence ;  close  to  mu-  1490.     He  discovered  the  tubes  called  thence 

lie   {Milton).     10.   Declfvity;    sleep  descent  Fallopian  tubes.     He  was  professor  of  ana- 

tB^con).     11.  Cataract)  cascade  (Pope).     12.  tomy,  first  at.  Pisa,  and  next  at  Padua,  where 

The  outlet  of  a  current  into  any  other  water  heaied  in  1563.     All  his  works  were  publish- 

{Addison).      13.  Autumn;  the  (all  of  the  leaf  ed  in  3  vols,  folio,  at  Venice,  1585  and  l60(3, 

{Dryden).     14.  Any  thing  that  conies  down  and  at  Frankfort  in  16OO  and  1606. 

in  great  quantities  {L Estrange).     15.  The  FA'LLOW.  a.  (palepe, ^Saxon.)     1.  Pale 

act  of  felling  or  cutting  down.  red,  or  pale  yellow  {Clarendon,)  2.  Unsowed  ; 

Fall  op  man,  in  scripture  history,  that  left  to  rest  after  the  years  of  tillage  (iTa^t<;ar<Q. 

lamentable  event  by  which  sin  and  death  were  3.  Plowed,  but  not  sowed  {Howel),    4.  Un- 

introduced  into  the  world.    The  Mosaic  ac-  plowed;  uncultivated  (Shakspeare),    5.  Un- 

coiint  of  the  fall  is  detailed  in  the  third  chapter  occupied  ;  neglected  {audihras). 

of  Genesis,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Fa'llow.    t.    (from    the  adjective.)      1. 

This  has  been  the  topic  of  fruitful  contro*  Ground  plowed  in  order  to  be  plowed  again 

▼erties,  into  which  we  are  not  disposed  to  {Mortimer).    S.  Ground  lying  at  rest  (i^oioe). 

coter.  We  do  not  see  upon  what  principle  any  To  Fa'llow.  v.  n.    To  plow  in  order  to  a 

who  call  themselves  Christians  can  deny  the  second  plowing  {Mortimer), 

fall  of  man;  since  it  was  this  alone  which  Fallow  deer;  deer  bred  in  parka  for  the 

rendered  the  Christian  dispensation  necessary  :  production  of  venison,  as  well  as  for  orna* 

it  is  this  fact  which  is  assumed  as  the  basis,  ment.  The  male  is  called  a  buck ;  the  female, 

and  without  which  there  would  be  no  place  a  doe ;  the  offspring  of  both  a  (awn :   they 

for  the  superstructure  of  redemption.    Christ  slightly  vary  in  colour,  but  are  chiefly  of  a  dark 

«f  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  dinsy  orown,  inclining  to  black,  or  a  mottled 

10  repentance  ;"  and  we  know  of  no  hypothesis  sandy  dun.  The  buck  11  furnished  with  horns, 

to  account  for  the  introduction  of  sin,  but  that  which  he  sheds  yearly:  the  doe  has  no  such 

laid  before  us  in  the  Scriptures ;  where  also  weapons  for  self-defence, 

we  are  furnished  with  a   cure  for  this  most  The  buck  sheds  his  horns  from  the  middle 

dismal  of  all  maladies  :  ''  for  if  by  one  man*s  of  April  to  the  close  of  May,  and  for  the  most 

ofience  death    reigned  by  one ;  much   more  part  regenerates  them  by  the  month  of  Soj>- 

they  which  receive  abundance  of  grace,  and  of  temher.  llie  doe  generally  produces  her  young 

the  gift  of  righteousness  shall  reign  in  life  by  in  the  last  week  of  May,  or  by  the  micullc  of 
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June.  The  season  for  buck  venison  com-  false  imprisonment;  and  considerable Jamagei 
mences  in  Jiilvt  and  continues  till  about  Mi-  are  recoverable  in  those  actions, 
chaelmas-;  when  doe  venison  comes  in,  and  False,  when  used  in  music,  is  applied  to 
continues  till  January.  The  rutting  time,  or  such  chords  as  do  not  contain  all  the  interrab 
season  of  procreation,  commences  at  the  latter  appertaining  to  them  in  their  perfect  state: 
end  of  August,  and  continues  during  the  thus,  a  false  fifth  contains  only  six  semitones, 
greater  part  of  September.  False  voick.    See  Voice. 

Buck-hunting  was  formerly  a  much  more  Fa  Life- quarter.  In  the  manage,  a 
common  sport  than  at  present,  and  a  dwarf  cleft  or  chink  in  the  side  or  quarter  of  a 
kind  of  stag'hounds,  called  buck-hounds,  was  horse's  hoof,  running  in  an  oblique  or  slant- 
kept  for  the  purpose.  The  uncertainty,  how-  ing  direction  with  the  horny  fibres  of  it,  from 
ever,  and  snort  duration  of  the  chase  has  the  coronet  to  its  base,  by  which  the  horny 
nearly  destroyed  the  practice ;  and  there  is,  in  substance  of  the  crust  is  divided,  and  one  part 
the  present  day,' hardly  any  such  thing  in  the  of  the  hoof  is  separated  from  the  other,  and 
kingdom  as  a  pack  kept  solely  for  the  purpose  consequently  rendered  unable  to  sup^jort  the 
of  hunting  fallow  deer.  Ix)rtion  or  share  of  weight  which  the  iimb 

Fallow  land.  Land  under  no  imme-  should  sustain.  When  the  horse  sets  his  foot 
diate  cultivation,  ploughed  up  and  laid  at  to  the  ground,  the  crack  widens,  and  wboi 
rest,  to  acquire  from  its  exposure  to  the  oxygen  he  lifts  it  up  again  the  hanlened  edkes  of  the 
of  the  air  additional  strength  for  the  produc-  divided  hoof  inclose  betwixt  them  the  tender 
tion  of  future  crops.  Of  fallow  lands  there  are  and  soft  parts,  and  squeeze  them  so  as  fre- 
two  kinds,  summer  and  winter;  for  which  quently  to  occasion  bleeding  at  the  crack  ;  nor 
see  Husbandry.  is  this  all,  for  it  often  happens  that  thecoma 

FA^LLOWNESS.  s.  (from  fallow,)  Bar-  plaint  is  attended  with  inflammation  of  the 
renness ;  an  exemption  from  bearing  fruit  parts,  a  discharge  of  matter,  and  coraeqaent 
iDonne),  lameness.*    This  complaint  is   occasioned  in 

FALMOUTH,  a  seaport  of  Cornwall,  with  general  by  a  wound  or  bruise  upon  the  coro- 
a  market  on  Thursday.  About  two  centuries  net,  by  which  the  continuity  of  parts  » 
ago,  there  were  not  more  than  iwo  or  three  broken,  for  we  always  find  that  when  the 
houses,  but  it  is  now  governed  by  a  mayor,  horny  fibres  of  the  hoof  are  divided  at  their 
four  aldermen,  and  a  tpwn-clerk.  It  has  a  very  roots,  they  seldom,  or  perhaps  never,  unite 
noble  and  extensive  harbour,  communicating  again,  but  leave  a  blemish  of  a  greater  or  less 
with  a  number  of  navigable  creeks ;  and  it  is  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  size  or  depth  of 
a  flourishing  town  of  great  traffic,  which  has  the  wound  Or  bruise.  From  this  account  of 
been  much  improved  by  its  being  the  station  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  it  is  evident  that 
of  the  packets  to  Spin,  Portugal,  and  A  me-  a  radical  cure  cannot  possibly  be  efliected, 
rica.     Lat.  60.  8  N.  Lon.  4.  58  VV.  though  we  have  it  in  our  power  so  far  to  pal- 

Falmouth,  is  also  the  name  of  a  town  in  Hate  ii  as  to  render  the  horse  in  a  measare 
Jamaica,  on  the  N.  coast ;  of  one  in  Virgi-  useful,  by  adopting  a  shoe  of  such  a  coo- 
niaj  and  of  a  seaport  in  the  state  of  Massa-  struction  as  will  support  the  whole  weight  of 
chusets.  the  injured  limb,  without  pressing  too  moch 

FALSE,  a.  {/alsus,  Latin.)  1.  Not  mo-  upon  the  injured  quarter ;  for  which  purpose 
rally  true;  expressing  that  which  is  not  a  round,  or  what  is  commonly  termed  a  bjrreJ 
thought  (Shakspeare).  2.  Not  physically  shoe,,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  proper.  The sur- 
true;  conceiving  that  which  does  not  exist  face  of  the  hoof  on  and  near  the  diseased  part 
{Davies).  3,  Supposititious;  succedaneous  should  likewise  be  cut  down  lower  than  the 
(Bacon),    4,  Deceiving  expectation  {VEsl,).    surface  of  the  crust  upon  which  the  shoe  ii  to 

5.  Not  agreeable  to  rule,  or  propriety  {Shak.\    rest,  or  if  the  hoof  will  not  admit  of  catting 

6.  Not  honest;  not  just  (JDonne),  7.  Trea-  down,  the  shoe  may  be  raised  up  from  th« 
cherous ;  perfidious ;  traitorous  {Shakspeare).  weak  quarter ;  either  of  which  methods  of 
8.  Counterfeit ;  hypocritical ;  not  real  (Dry*  proceeding  will  remove  the  weight  from  the 
den),  diseased  part,  and  consequently  the  horse  will 

False,  ad.  Not  truly;  falsely  {Skaksp,),  not  halt  so  much  as  before.  Sand  and 
False  action,  if  brought  against  one  gravel  are  easily  admitted  into  the  chink  or 
wherel^  he  is  cast  into  prison,  and  dies  pend-  crack,  and  accumulated  there  till  they  iniiate 
ing  the  suit,  the  law  gives  no  remedy  in  this  and  inflame  the  parts,  in  consequence  of 
case,  because  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  which  matter  forms  underneath  the  hoof, 
matter  cannot  appear  before  it  is  tried  :  and  which  not  unfrequently  breaks  out  at  the 
if  the  plaintiff  is  barred,  or  non-suited  at  com-  coronet,  and  produces  the  most  inveterate  ol- 
mon  law,  regularly  all  the  punishment  is  cers — to  heal  which  it  is  extremely  diflScoli, 
amercement.  on  account  of  the  sinus  or  fistula,  commouly 
False  IMPRISONMENT  is  a  trespass  com-  called  a  quittor,  branching  out  in  different  di- 
mitted  against  a  person,  by  arresting  and  im-  xections  under  the  hoof. — Horses  that  have 
prisoning  him  without  just  cause,  contrary  to  this  defect  should  be  carefully  attended  to; 
law;  or  where  a  man  is  unlawfully  detained  and  when  the  thick  hardened <parts  or  edg:es of 
^vithout  legal  process  :  and  it  is  also  used  for  a  the  crack  grow  too  high,  by  which  it  is  render- 
writ  which  is  brought  for  this  trespass.  Jf  a  ed  so  much  the  deeper,  and  of  consequence 
person  be  any  way  unlawfully  detained^  it  is  lodges  a  greater  portion  of  sand,  or  other  cx« 
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«eiit  matter ;  theie  edges  should  be  rasped  1.  To  eoanterfcit ;  to  forge  (Hooker).    9.  Tn 

n,  or  pared  with  a  crooked  knife,  till  the  confute;  to  prove  false  (Addison),    3.  To  vio- 

t  entirely  disap^iears;  but  where  there  re-  late;  to  break  by  falsehofnl  (Knoiies.), 

m  a  blackni'ss  or  ajipearance  of  gravel,  the  To  Fa'l"  ify.  v.  n.  To  icll  lies  (.SVm/A). 

miHt  be  traced  further,  a  I  wa%s  taking  care  FVLSITY.  «.  {fahitas^    Lat.)     1.  False- 

o   «lriw  M<K)d  if  it  can  possibly  )>eavoide<l.  hood,   coplranety  lo  truth  {Sandys),     U,  A 

[rra<  k  \\e\v\z  made  smooth  and  cqual^  it  wili  lie  ;^  an  errour  {GlafiriUc), 

eji^y  Mir  ^    ■.  i  or  ,iravel  to  loflge  in  it,  FALSTAFF.     See  Fastolff. 

the  }> II (s  M'i  I'C  tender,  it  »* ill  be  pro-  FALSO   BOKDONF,     a    musical    term, 

:>     apply  an  eiunjlient  poullire  h»r  .i  few  which  denotes  that  ground  bass  of  an  air  whose 

«  ill  the  sorei  '-•»sub>i(.eH.     ii'  the  ir.Ham-  notes  move  all  in  cmsecuiion. 

r^  had  been  ..■  'i,  and  mailer  ha<l  to.mcd  FALSTKll,    a  little  inland    of  Denmark, 

Mck  in  c«.      quei»ce  thereof,  oriftLe  near  ihe  en'ranc*  of  the  Baliic,  between  the 

re  been  %\c»  ••  dcd  bv  the  knife,  in  par-  islands  of  Zealand,  Laland,  and  Mona. 

"^.vn  the  hai<lei.ed  edges,  fundus  may  pi»"-  7o  FA'LTEH.   r.  r.  (vaultur,    Islandick.) 

i  idOt  oui  .lud     ecome  troublesome.     In  I.  To  hesitate  in  the  utterance  of  words  (Drv- 

*  ■^st'i    case  the  harl  parts  of  the  hoof  near  den).  2.  To  fail  in  any  act  of  the  body  {Skai' 

^'"^S'    t.i>  be  remove:,  and  a  digestive  poultice  spcare),    3.  To  fail  in  any  act  of  the  under- 

^  i^^i.  standing. 

k  m^sK  ROOTS,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra.  To  I«a'lter.    v.  a.   To  cleanse;    to  sift 

tixc  and  impos>^ible   roots  of  numbers  or  {Mortimer), 

lions.     So  ihe  square  root  of  Ki  may  be  FA'LTlilUNGLY.flJ.  (from/a//er.)  With 

i»ne<l  either4  or — ♦,  the  former  true,  tlie  hesiiaiion  ;  with  difliculiy  ;  with  feebleness. 

^r  t".ilse.   1'he  cube  nx)t  of  1,  is  either  1,  or  FALX.    (/«/.r.)    In  anatomy.     The  falci- 

1  —  ^—3       i_     I  .,      *  form  process  of  the  dura  maler.'    See  Falci- 
^^—^,  the  latter  two  ,,.„  J„„^^„„. 
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^  or  imaginary.     Agai^,  if  r  be  the  real  _J^^^^^  .^'H^^^^?"^') '>,/*' V"'^ ''''''*  ^'""c 

— t.  of  any  cube  r»,  the  two  fahe  roots  ofit  cedure  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  a  groimd  of 

'*'*             14-a/— 3                1— it/— 3  action  before  a   presbytery  against  one  of  its 

^•1  be Zlil — r,  and ^ r.  members,    independent  of  any  regular  com- 

2                             *  plaint  by  a  particular  accuser. 

2bFAL8E.  r.  a.  (from  the  noun.)     Out  of  FAMAGUSTA  (the  ancient  A rsinoe),  an 

I.  To  violate  by  failure  of  veracity  (iSpcii-  episcofial  town  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,    in 

«.  To  deceive  (Spcnjer).   3.  To  defeat;  Asiatic  Turkey.     Lat.  35.   10  N.     Lon.  35. 

ilk  ;  to  evade  {Spemer),  55  K. 

.      FALSEHE'ARTKD.  a.  {JaUe  and  heart,)  To  FA'MBLE.  v.  n.   (f ambler,  Danish.) 

Tmcherons;  |>erfidious;  deceitful  (Bacon).  To  hesitate  in  the  speech  (6'^-mRer). 

^   FA'LSEHOOD.  1.  (from/fl/ie.)    1.  Want  FAME.  t.  {/ama,   Latin.)     1.  Celebrity; 

;^    jfuuth;  wantuf  veracity  (iSbii/A).    2,  Want  renown  (il(/i/uofi).     2.  Report;  rumour  (jo- 

^    )f  honesty;  treachery  {AJillon),    3.  A  lie;  a  skua), 

^     jjie  assertion  (Jo6).    4.  Counterfeit;  impos-  Fame  CFama),  a  heathen  goddess,  celebrat- 

\ure  {Milton),  ed  chiefly  by  the  cocts.  She  is  feigned  to  be  the 

^         FA'LSELV.  ad,  {tram  false),    I.  Contra-  lastof  the  race  ot  Titans  produced  by  the  earth. 

^  -  uly  to  truth ;  not  truly  {Government  of  the  to  have  her  palace  in  the  air,  and  to  have  a 

"     Tongue),    2.  Erroneously;  by  mistake  (iS^mn/-  vast  number  of  eyes,  ears,  and  tongues. 

^    ^dge)»    3.    Perfidiously;   treacherously;  de-  FARMED,  a.  (from /amc. )  Renowned;  cc- 

^  antfoUy.  lebrated ;  mach  talked  of  {Dry den), 

FA^'LSENESS.  *.  (from/a/*^.)    1.  Contra-  FA'MELESS.  a.  Without  fame  {May). 

"   fiety  to  truth.   2.  Want  of  veracity ;  violation  FAMES  CANINA.    See  Bulimia. 

of  promise  {Tillotson),    3.  Duplicity;  deceit  FAMILIAR.  «.  {/amiliaris,   L^tin.)     1, 

*  XiSiamfMOfu^. 4. Treachery ; perfidy ;  traitorous-  Domestic;  relating  to  a  family  {Pope),    2. 

^    ttmBB  {Boaers),  Affable;   easy  in  conversation  {Shakspeare). 

FA'LSER.  s,     (from  false),    A   deceiver  3.  Unceremonious;  free  {Sidney),    4.  Well 

^  iSpenser),  known  {fFdtis),    5,  Well  acquainted  with; 

FALSETTO.    (Italian.)    That  species  of  accustomed  {Pope),    6.  Common ;   frequent 

""     *«oice  in  a  man,   the  compass  of  which  lies  {Locke),    7*  Easy ;  unconstrained  {Addison), 

•   ^bove  his  natural  voice,  and  is  produced  by  ar-  8.  Too  nearly  acquainted  (Camden), 

..^-^Sificialstrainins.  Fami'liar.   s.    1.  An  intimate;  one  long 

-r       FALSIFFABLE.  a,  {from  falsify,)  Liable  acquainted  {Rogers),    2,  A  demon  sup|)0sed 

V  "^o  be  counterfeited  or  corrupted.  to  attend  at  can  {Shakspeare), 

1-        FALSIFICATION.*,  {falsification,  Fr,)  Familiars  or  the  iKQUisiTioir,   per- 

•^3.  Theact  of  counterfeiting  any  thing  so  as  to  sons  who  assist  in  apprehending  such  as  are 

«   snake  it  appear  what  it  is  not  {Bacon),    2,  accused,  and  carrying  them  to  prison.    They 

.«  Confutation  {Broome),  are  assistants  to  the  inquisitors,  and  are  called 

.          FAM^SIFIER.  s,  {£rom  falsify.)     i.  One  familiars  bec^^use  they  belong  to  his  family. 

«  '  -that  counterfeits  ;  one  that  makes  any  thing  to  FAMILIA'RITY.  s,  {familiariii,  French.) 

im  what  it  is    not    {Boyle),     2,    A  liar  1.  Easiness  of  conversation;    affability.     2, 


^Jm* Estrange),  Acquaintance ;  habitude  (Alterbury),  3,  Eapy 

To  FAl-SIFY.  V.  a,   (falsifier,  French.)    intercourse  (Pope), 
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To  FAMFLIARIZE.  v.  a.  {familiari$er, 
French.)  I.  To  make  easy  by  habitude.  %. 
To  bring  down  from  a  state  of  distant  supe* 
rioriiy  (Addiion), 

FAMrLIAllLY.  ad.  ifrom  familiar.)  1. 
Uncerefrioniously;  with  freedom  (Baron),  2. 
Commonly;  frequently  (/?a/figA).  3.  Easily; 
without  formality  {Pope). 

FAMPLLE.  Xenfamille,  French.)  Tn  afa- 
viily  way ;  domestically  {Swift). 

FAMILIES,  in  natural  history,  any  num- 
ber of  individuals,  whether  animal?,  vegeta- 
bles or  minerals,  that  resemble  eacli  other  in  a 
variety  of  prominent  natural  characters.  The 
term  IS  synonymous  with  tribes. 

Families  of  vegetables.  Linndus 
(Philos.  Bot.)  divides  the  vegetable  woijd  into 
ieven  families.  1.  Fungi.  i\  Alga;.  3.  iMus- 
ci,  or  mosses.  4.  Filices,  or  ferns.  5.  Gra- 
mina,  or  grasses.  6.  Palmae,  or  palms.  7. 
Flantsc,  or  plants;  including  all  tliat  are  not 
in  the  foregoing  families.     Sec  Gentes. 

M.  Adanson  published  a  system,  under  the 
title  of  Families  des  Plaules.  And  the  Lich- 
iield  society  have  given  their  translation  of 
l/mn^us's  Genera  Plantarum  the  same  title,  in 
English. 

FA'MILY.  f.  (Jamilia,  Latin.)  1.  Those 
nvho  live  in  the  same  house ;  household 
{Swift),  2.  Those  that  descend  from  one  com- 
mon progenitor ;  a  race ;  a  generation  (Num^ 
ben),  3,  A  course  of  descent;  a  genealogy 
{Pope),  4.  A  class  ;  a  tribe ;  a  species  fBa-' 
con). 

Family  op  curves.    See  Curves. 

FA'MINE.  *.  (faminey  French.)  Scarcity 
of  food;  dearth  {Hale), 

7o  FA'MISH.  r.  a.  ((rom  fames,  Latin.) 
1.  To  kill  with  hunger;  to  starve  {Shak- 
speare),  2.  To  kill  by  deprivation  or  denial  of 
any  thing  necessary  to  life  {Milton), 

To  Fa'mish.  v.  n.  To  die  of  hunger ;  to  suf- 
fer extreme  hunger  (Shahpeare), 

FA'MISHMENT.  s.  Want  of  food  {Hakc^ 
will). 

FAMCSITY.  5.  {(rom  famotis.)  Renown. 

FA'MOUS.  a.  {famosus,  Lat.)  Renown- 
ed ;  celebrated  ;  much  talked  of  (Prac/mm). 

FA'MOUSLY.  ad.  With  celebrity  ;  with 
great  renown  {Shakspeare). 

FA'MOUSNESS.  *.  Celebrity  ;  great  fame. 

FAN.  s,  {vannus,  Latin.)  1.  An  mstrument 
used  by  ladies  to  move  the  air  and  cool  them- 
selves {Atterhury),  2.  Any  thing  spread  out 
like  a  woman's  tan  {U Estrange),  3.  The  in- 
strument by  which  the  chafi  is  blown  away 
when  corn  is  winnowed  {Shakspeare).  4. 
Any  thing  by  which  the  air  is  moved  {Dry- 
den),  5.  An  instrument  to  raise  the  fire 
( Hooker) . 

To  Fan*,  v.  a.  I,  To  cool  or  recreate  with 
Si  (arxJ^Spectator),  2,  To  ventilate;  to  affect 
by  air  put  in  motion  {Milton).  3.  To  sepa- 
rate, as  by  winnowing  {Bacon). 

Fak,   a  machine  used  to  raise  wind,  and 

cool  the  air  by  agitating  it.    That  the  use  of 

the  fan  was  known  to  the  ancients  is  very  evi- 

dcnt  from  what  Terence  sajs,  *•  C«L\itYvwi  ^«l- 

belluui,  et  ventulum  huic  svc  facWoV'  ^tk^feva 
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Ovid.  Art.  Amand.  i.  171.  ''  Pkolbit  ct  teniei 
ventos  morisse  fiabello.**  The  hm  of  the  an* 
cients  were  made  of  diflerent  materiab;  but 
the  most  elegant  were  composed  of  peacock's 
feathen,  or  perhaps  painted  so  as  to  repttseot 
a  peacock's  tail. 

llie  custom  which  now  prevails  among  the 
ladies  of  wearing  fans  was  borrowed  from  the 
east,  where  the  not  climate  renders  the  i&eof 
fans  and  umbrellas  indispensably  Deoessuy. 
The  shape  and  construction  of  our  modem 
fans  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  particola 
description. 

Fan  is  also  an  instrument  to  vriDoow  corn. 
The  fan  which  Virgil  calls  myctica  vaooui 
lacchi  was  used  in  initiations  into  the  mjste- 
ries  of  the  ancients  :  for  as  the  persoos  who 
were  to  be  initiated  into  these  mysteries  wci» 
to  be  particularly  good,  this  instrument,  whkh 
separates  the  corn  from  the  chaff,  was  a  5tein- 
blem  of  separating  the  good  from -the  vicioiii 
and  useless  part  of  mankind.  It  is  figan- 
tively  applied  in  a  similar  manner  inLoke 
iii.  17. 

FANLIGJIT,    in  .  architecture,    a   oame 

?;ivcn   to  windows  of  nearly  a  semicireiilai 
brm,  the  panes  of  which  diverge  from  the 
centre,  in  resemblance  of  an  open  fan. 
FANPALM,    in  botany.     See  Chamce- 

R  O  P8 

FANATICISM.  *.  (from/afia/if.jEnlho- 
aiasm  ;  religious  frenzy  {Rogers). 

FANATIC,  a.  {fanaticus,  Latin.)  'Ea- 
thusiastic ;  struck  with  a  superstitious  freozj 
{Milten). 

Fana'tic.  s.  An  enthusiast ;  a  man  mad 
with  wild  notions  of  religion  (£).  ffPietv). 

FA'NCIFUL.  a.  (/ancy  and /m//.)  I.  Ima- 
ginative ;  ratlKr  guided  by  imagination  than 
reason  ifVoodwara).  2.  Dictated  by  theiosa- 
gination,  not  the  reason  ;  full  of  wild  ima^ 
{Hayward), 

FA'NCl  FULLY,  ad.  According  to  the 
wildness  of  imagination. 

FA'NCl  FULNESS.  *.  Addiction  to  the 
pleasures  ofiniagination  {Hale}. 

FA'NCY.  s.  {phantasia,  Latin  )  I.  Inu- 
gination  ;  the  (iOwer  by  which  the  mind  fcnw 
to  itself  images  and  representations  of  thnp 
or  persorw.  (See  Imagination.)  2.  Anew* 
nion  bred  rather  by  the  imagination  than  toe 
reason  {Clarendon).  3.  Taste;  idea;  eoncpp- 
tion  of  things  {Addison).  4.  Imaee;  coneep- 
tion  J  thought  {Shakspeare).  5.  Inclination; 
liking;  fondne«s  {Collier).  6,  Caprice;  bo- 
mour;  whim  {Dryden).  7.  Frolic;  i<lie 
scheme ;  vagary  (L^Estrans^e).  8.  Soniething 
that  pleases  or  entertains  {Bacon). 

To  Fa'ncy.  v.  n.  To  imagine;  to  beliere 
without  being  able  to  prove  {Locjie). 

To  Fa'ncy.  v.  a.  J.  To  portray  in  the 
mind  ;  to  imagine  {Dryden).  2.  To  like;  » 
be  pleased  with  {Haleigh). 

FA'NCYMONGER.  s.  Onewhodeibii 
tricks  of  imagination  {Shakspeare). 

FA'NCYSICK.  a.  One  whose  distemper  if 
in  his  own  miiul  {L'Estrange). 

FANDANGO,  a  dance  much  practised  w 
^^^VT^,  ^^\^l  >»i\ivLV\\.V«.  ualivea  of  that  co«n- 
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particularly  fond.     Its  air  is  lively,  FA NUM,  a  temple,  or  place  consecrated  to 

veil  reseiublcs   the  English  hornpipe,  some  deity. 

f ).  FAP.  c.  Fuddled ;  drunk  {Shakspeare). 

*nK.  *.  {fane,  French;  fanum,  Latin.)  FAR.  ad.  (peop,  Saxon.)     1.  To  great  ex- 

ipte;    a   place  consecraicd   to   rehgion  tent  in  length  (Prior).    2.  To  a  great  extent 

js),  every  way  {Prior).     3.  To  a  ereat  distance 

S  FA  RON.  s.  (French.)     1.  A  bully ;  progressively  {Shakspeare).    4.  Remotely;  at 

*r  {Dry  den).    2.  A  blusterer;  a  boaster  a  great  distance  {Knolles),    -5.  To  a  distance 

c  than  he  can  perform  {L Estrange).  {Raleigh),     6.  In  a  great  part  {Judges).     7. 

^FARONA'DE.    *.    {(rom  fanjar  on.)  In  a  great  proportion;  by  many  degrees.     8. 

sier  ;    a   tumour   of   fictitious    dignity  To  a  great  nei^nt ;  roagnincently  {Shakspeare), 

).  9.  To  a  certain  point  or  degree  {Tiliotson). 

FANG.  V.  a,   (pan^an,    Saxon.)     To  JO.  O^  is  joine<i   withyiir,  when  jTor  noting 

to  gri|)e  ;  to  clutch  {Shakspeare),  distance  is  not  followed  by  a  preposition  :   as  / 

'  G.  s.  (from  the  verb.)     1.  The  long  sei  the  boat  far  off,  I  set  the  boat  far  from  me. 

fa  boar  or  other  animal  by  which  the  Far-fftch.     s.  A  deep  stratagem  {Hudi^ 

i>c'\zci\  {Shakspeare).  SJ.  The  nails  ;  the  bras). 

3.  Any  shoot  or  other  thing  by  which  Far-fetched,      a.      1.    Brought    from 

taken  {Evelyn).  places  remote  {Milton),  2,  Studiously  sought ; 

NGED.   a,    (from  fang.)    Furnished  elaborately  strained  {^Shakspeare). 

nogs  or  long  teeth  ;  furnished  with  any  Far-pie&cino.   a.    Striking  or  penetrat- 

nents  in  imitation  of  fangs  {Phillips),  ing  a  great  way  {Pope), 

^«GLE.  s.  (from  pen^^an,  Saxon.)  Silly  Far-shooting,   a.    Shooting  to  a  great 

t ;  trifling  scheme.  distance  {Dryden). 

NGLED.  fl.  (from /fl»g/c.)  Gaudy ;  ri-  Far.  a.  {.Distant;   remote  {Dryden),  2, 

isly  showy;    vainly    decorated   {Shak-  From  ¥  ah.     From  a  remote  place  (JDeii/.). 

Far.  5.  (contracted  from  yhrroir.)     Young 

NGLESS.  a.  {(mm  fang,)  Toothless;  pigs  (Tiiufr). 

■  t  tecih  {Shakspeare).  To  FARCE,  v.  a.  {farcio,   Latin.)     1.  To 

r^GOT.  s.  A  quantity  of  wares.  stuff;  to  fill  with  mingled  ingredients  {Carcw), 

^lONS,  in  the  military  art,  small  flags  C.  To  extend  ;  to  swell  out  {Shakspeare). 

alons^  with  the  baggage.  Farce  was  originally  a  droll,   petty  show, 

KNEL.  s,  {fanon,  French.)  A  sort  of  or  entertainment,  exhibited  by  cliarletans,  or 

ent  like  a  scarf,  worn  about  the  left  arm  quacks,  and  their  buffoons,  in  the  open  street, 

3ss  priest  when  he  officiates.  to  gather  the  crowd  together. 

I^NER.  ^.  One  that  plays  a  fan  (J^e-  The  word  is  French,  and  signifies  literally, 

force-meat  or  stuffing.     It  was  applied  on  this 

^O,  an  ancient  episcopal  4own  of  Urbi-  occasion,  without  doubt,  on  account  of  the 

Italy,  20  miles  E.  of  Urbino.     Lat.  %'ariety  of  jests,  jibes,  tricks,  &c.  wherewith 

N.     I^n.  13.  6  E.  the  entertainment  was  interlarded.     Some  a u- 

NTASIED.  a,  (from  fantasy.)   Filled  thors  derive   farce    from  the  Latin  facetia ; 

incies  or  imaginations  {Shakspeare).  others  from  the  Celtic /arce,  mockery;  others 

STA'SM.  5.    See  Phaktasm.  from  the  Latin/orar^,  to  stuff.     At  present, 

STA'STICAL.  Fanta'stic.  a.  {^fan*  farce  is  removed  from  the  street  to  the  theatre ; 

'f,   French.)     1.  Irrational;  bred  only  and  instead  of  being  performed  by  merry-an- 

imagination.     2.  Subsisting  only  in  the  drews  to  amuse  the  rabble,  is  now  acted  by 

imaginary.     3.  Unreal  ;  apparent  only  on r  comedians,  and  become  the  eiitcrtainmeni 

speare).   4.  Uncertain  ;  unsteady ;  irre«  of  the  politest  audiences.    The  poets  have  re- 

{Prior).    6.  Whimsical;  fancitul;  ca-  formed  the  wildnesi  of  the  primitive  farces, 

M  {Addison).  and  brought  them  to  the  taste  and  manner  ot 

MTA'STICALLY.  ad,  (from  fantasli-  comedy.    The  diflerence  between  the  two  on 

1.  By  the  power  of  imagination.     2.  our  stag^,   is  that  the  latter  keeps  to  nature 

iously  ;  -humorously   {Shakspeare).    3.  and  proDabtlity ;  and,  in  order  to  that,  is  con- 

isicallv  {Greir).  fined  to  certain  laws,  unities,  ice.  prescribed 

^n'A'STIC ALNESS.     Famta'stic-  bv  the  ancient  critics.    The  former  disallows 

s.     I.    Humorousness ;  mere  compli-  of  all  laws,  or  rather  sets  them  all  aside  on  oc- 

vith  fancy.    2.  Whimsicalnest ;  unrea-  casioo.    Its  end  is  porefy  to  please,  or  to  make 

eness  {Tillolson),    3.  Caprice ;  anstea-  merr^r ;  and  it  sticks  at  nothine  which  may 

contribute  thereto,   however  wud  and  extra- 

NTASY.  s,  {(rom.  fantaitie,  French.)  vagant.     Hence  the  dialogue  is  usually  low, 

icy;  imagination  ;  the  power  of  ima^in.  the  persons  of  inferior  rank,  and  the  fable  or 

^eu3ton).    2.  Idea;   imafe'of  the  mind  action  trivial  or  ridiculous;  and  nature  and 

rer).    3.  Humour;   inclination  {Whit-^  truth  are  every  where  heightened  and  extgge* 

rated  to  afford  the  more  palpable  ridicule. 

NTIN,  a  small  kinedom  of  Guinea,  in  FA'RCICAL.  a.  (from /orcr.)  Belonging 

,  where  the  Englisn  and  Dutch  have  to  a  farce ;  appropriated  to  a  farce. 

The  principal  towa  or  Tillage  has  the  FARCTOUS.  (farcio,  to  stuff  or  cram.) 

tame.  la  bouny^stuffed,  cramqpbed,  or  full  3  without 
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»iiy  vicoiiiej.' — Farctum /oliusi ;  a  sluReJ  leaf, 
lufl  of  |iiih  or  [iiilp  ^  in  oppiMiuaii  tu  luLuloui 
unijiilutoul,  tubular  or  hollow  like  a  pipe — 
It  ii  applicil  also  f>  Lhe  stem  and  pericarp. 

FARCY.  Cfrom  fara,  on  account  of  its 
intumescence]  In  the  manage.  A  diseotc  pe- 
culiar to  the  hor<e,  the  ais,  and  the  mule ; 
bearing  a  striking  rcsembtatice  to  the  gWdets, 
only  that  this  latter  is  for  the  iuft.t  part  a  local 
atfebtiun,  or  commences  as  such,  und  is  capa- 
ble of  briog  produced  by  iiioculatiou  with  the 
rruleiil matter  orihcsliindets.  Itiievidenl- 
a  (linage  of  the  ly!ii]in3iLc  syjtEin,  leoderina 
■i  inc;<pablc,  in  the  gUndi  llial  are  iffeclcd.  at 
ieciciing  their  nccuiionicd  and  healtliy  juices, 
and  of  propelling  the  iluids  wliich  they  have 
abwrbctl  along  their  ace  us  to  ui  eel  coorw. 
'Iliese  in  conseijuencc  stagnate,  inflame  the 
vcMcb  in  which  lhe;  are  coulinHt,  aiul  ■  va- 
riety of  tuniuur>,  tikeratious,  ant]  tiic  dbchsrge 
of  a  foul  saniM  follow. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  a  con- 
siderable enlaigeiLieni  and  tigiJity  may  be  pcr- 
ceired  in  lliealieclEJ  absorbent,  accompanied  by 
much  pain  and  inflammation.  Glandular  tu- 
mours are  observed  lu  arise,  at  line  exireoiely 
seiitiblc,  but  lOon  becoming  schirrous :  small 
ulcerations  (called  farcy  buda)  arc  soon  risi- 
ble, discharging  a  foul  and  corroding  sanies ; 
the  edicei  of  these  biidi  nre  thick  aiul  hard, 
and  the  whole  has  an  unhealthy  asjiect.  If 
these  symptoms  are  pcrmilieil  lu  increase,  tlie 
discharge  becooies  absorbed  iutotnrcircu  la  tioDi 
thesystem.coniequeiiily,  is ipeedilj^nnd  totally 
tainted,  the  ulcers  spread  with  cuniiderable  ta- 

fiidtty,  and  few  parts  of  the  skm  will  remain 
ang  free  from  them  ;  the  sheaih  enljrgc?,  at 
aha  the  extremities ;  the  coal  stares,  and  the 
skin  altachcs  iiself  d..sely  ti.  tlic  body.  At 
such  a  iierio<l  it  "-ill  l>c  no  imsj  iiiult^rLiting  to 
iifibrii  iiermaiifiK  relief;  but  ivlifrt  wt-  have 
.in  opiKiriuniiy  of  encountering  lite  inal:idy  in 

very  saui>uine  hopes  of  success. 

Calomel,  or  other  preparations  of  mercurv, 
ijiven  as  alteratives,  and  continued  daily  till 
(-oiniuoiioii  be  excited,  or  nearly  so,  ap|ieais 
to  aflord  the  best  mode  of  iniEtiial  tteahneut ; 
e>:treiue  cleanness,  emoUienl  lotions,  thorough 
grooming,  and  the  applicJiioii  of  digestive 
Aintnient  to  the  ulcers,  with  identic  exercise, 
is  [hi^  most  adviseable  exicrnal  Ire.itment. 

White  the  animal  is  full  in  flesh,  rmvels 
will  freqin-ully  prove  of  much  advantage;  but 
ihey  can  seldiini  be  employed  with  propriety  in 
kan  and  debilitated  habit:. 

Thi;  cliiease  termed  water-farcy,  by 
old  fjrriers,  is  coniplctcly  dropsical,  ai.d  may 
b.-  owin|i  either  to  a  deficiency  in  the  absorb- 
ents, or  til  an  increased  action  of  the  secreting 
vessels  i  but,  we  believe,  more  partlcuhirly  to 
the  lailer.  in  socli  eases  we  can  discm-er  no 
enlargement  in  the  absuibeiils,  nor  is  there  ilic 
same  apnoatance  of  ulceration  as  in  the  true 
farcy.  It  i*  usually  removed,  ivitliout  much 
difKcullv,  by  diuretics,  or  mild  purgatiM's  ;  but 
in  mote'obilinate  insiances  luetcuiv  luvist  hcie 
-Iwbchjdrecourjeio. 


FA'RDEL.  *.  (Jardeik.  Italian-) 
a  tittle  pack  (Shaisprare). 

FARDING-DEAL,  orFA»Dti 
ia  our  old  customs,  a  ruod,  or  liniitfa 

To  FARE.  V.  n.  (papan,  Si»on.|  I 
to  pass;  to  travel  (PairJ^u).  S.  Ti 
slate  good  or  bad  ( IFalirr).  3.  Tat 
any  trainofconsecjuences  good  t>tb*/( 
4.  To  happen  to  any  one  well  oriVj 
6.  To  feed  i   to  eat  (firoifirl. 

Fare.  i.  [from  lhe  verb.)  '■  fti» 
sage  in  a  vehicle  by  land  or  bywwrlA 
'2.  Food  prepared  tor  the  tabic ;  anam 

Iti  London  lhe  fares  of  HaniwF^I 
and  of  Iraaiion  the  Thames,  (reeiu^ifiii 
taw  ;  tables  of  these  fdrei  may  bcluraJal 
large  arcouDii  of  London,  and  inimnlM 
pockei-b'wks. 

FARHHAM,  a  town  ofHm|«hir.lH 
a  market  on  Wcdnesdavs,  T^mrbH'.kn*' 
London. 

FAREWELL  (Cape),  the  eW  ■ 
promontory  ofGrcenland,  Ijii^inlfi 
of  Davis's  Strelght.  Lw.iQ.SS.V  1 
30  W. 

The  same  name  is  given  Id    , 
New  Zealand.     Lat.  40.  37  S,   [a^9 
41  E. 

Fabewe'li..  ad.  1 .  llic  [uriiiif  ■ 
ment ;  adieu  {Shaksp).  !.  li  u  km 
used  only  as  an  vxiu^ssionofstixw*' 
out  kindness  (^Hf/cr). 

Fakbwe'll.  1.  Leavci 
iShakiptare).  _ 

F.AHFARA.  Or/o-a.  fcoo/*)*^ 
while  poplar,  so  called  b(ejutew'""j~ 
ble  those  of  the  white  popUt).  i«W| 


the  pulverulent  and  glolin 


-ilrt 


id  other  secdi,  uhich  ii  cbuiiieibia^ 
and  sihing.  ll  it  hifrhly  mi-.riiw.':''' 
si5ls  of  gkilen,  starch,  and  iuucVjk.  • 
WHE.tT.aiul  Pollen. 

FARINACLIOLS.  A  termniTsnviil 
cics  of  food  which  coiiuinfjtini.SttV*i 

FAIILEW,  money  paid  by  thftf- 
thc  west  of  Fnglaiid,   in  lien  ofaW:^'. 

FARM,  Faris-,  or  Fcrm,  ;  f-. 
law,  signifies  a  little  country  me-jikW 

conveniences;  bited,  ot  uken  bv  Ici- 
in  writing,  or  |)arole  iiiidet  a  oetui 
rent.  (See  Lease.)  This  in  divers), 
ferently  termed  :  in  the  norlb  it  ii  ^ 
Lancashire,  afermeholt ;  in  lis^^.s'.' 
In  the  corriipicd  Latin,  jir-.na  v'snifie 
■■•-losedor  shut  in  ;  whence,  in  scich 


i,  Men 


1  oilic 


Spelman  and   Skinner,   however.  - 
deiiie  the  word  faim  fum  ihe  Siwi 


DriKinally  a  p 
vr'aa  proviiiui 


M  JtoTmc,  that  is,  oiclui,  proviiioii ;  because 
Ihe  country  jieoi)le  and  urnauls  atieicntly  piid 
their  tcmi  in  victu-iU  and  other  iiectssniief, 
'wbich  were  Bfierwardi  converted  into  the  pay 
u  of  money.  Whence  a  farm  was 
ilace  ihal  rurnialicd  iia  lanillurd 
with  proviiiuns.  And  among  the  Nornnaai 
they  8liU  ilisiinguish  tietiviuMi  farms  that  pay  in 
Kad,  i.  e.  proviiions,  and  those  which  pay  In 
nnocy)  calling  the  roiincr  simply /*mi*i,  and 
the  (alter  llentlit/erme,  while  feriii. 

Spelninn  «haw(,  lliut  the  word  firma  tin- 
cieatly  liguifieil  not  only  what  wc  now  call  a 
Ctrai,  bat  nljo  a  feast  or  enteriainment,  which 
Ae  farmer  gave  the  uropriclor  or  landlord  for 
a  cetlaiii  number  of  ilaya,  and  at  a  ccriain  rate 
tot  the  lands  he  held  ol  him.  Thxaftamf  in 
ibe  laws  of  king  Cnnuie  is  rendered  by  Mr. 
Lambani  viclus;  and  ihiii  we  read  of  reddrre 
^nxam  unii»  voclit,  and  rMelial  unun  dietn 
je^firma;  which  detiole  provision  for  n  nijiht 
MUa  ■  daVi  the  rents  about  the  lime  of  the  eon- 
Huttl  being  iill  paid  in  provisions ;  which  cus- 
tlom  is  Hid  to  have  been  liitt  altered  under 
king  Henry  1.    Wc  alw>  lay  to  fiirut  Julici,  ini- 


commentalors  tipon  Shflkspcare.  His  Miay 
ii|«n  the  learning  of  Shakspeate,  dcdieiieil 
to  Mr.  Cradock.  the  intclll^nl  resident  of 
Gumley-Uall,  in  Leicestershire,  has  |ia>sed 
through  several  editions.  This  cisaj  was,  in 
fact,  the  finl  foundation  of  his  iiune,  which  an 
unconquerable  indolence  pmentcd  him  fioin 
eaicyiiit!  to  that  height  lo  which  the  exer- 
cise of  hi«  literary  lalcnii  could  not  hate  failed 
to  raise  it.  So  grcai,  indeed,  was  lilt  love  of 
ea«e,  that  after  having  announced  for  siibsctin- 
tions  a  history  of  Leicrsterihirc,   and  actually 


Bihi:-r  than  submit  to  the  fa* 


Far 


.,  &c. 


;    (Culture   of  a).      See   HcsbaKD- 


ToFarm.  P.  n.  (fmm  Ihennun.)  1.  Tolet 
out  to  Itnaots,  ni  a  certain  rent  (SA,).  2.  To 
uke  At  a  cfcuiu  niv  (Camiha).  2.  To  culti- 
vate laiul. 

F.VRMUK.  *.  (fermer,  French.)  I.  One 
wliocultivares  hiri^ ground  (SAu*.).  2.  Une 
who  cultivates  ^rouuo  (Mortimer). 

Fahmer  (HuEh),  a  learned  divine  among 
ihe  (lioenters.  He  was  descended  from  a  rc- 
ipwtable  family  in  Merionelhshire,  and  cdu- 
■itad  under  llr.  UoHiliidEe  at  Northampton. 
£ulf  in  life  he  settled  ot  Walthamstow  as  pas- 
m  10  the  dissenting  congregation  there,  and 
won  after  his  going  to  that  place  he  was  invit- 
cd  to  lake  up  his  midencc  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
SncUi  a  geniletnan  of  fortune,  who  delighted 
m  hii  convenatiun.  Here  he  continued  till  his 
dttth,  which  liapjKncd  Feb.  S,.  I7S7.  Mr. 
FaimCf  is  known  by  a  Dissertation  on  Mira- 
cle*, firo.  i  3  Treatiie  on  the  Wonhip  of  Hu- 
awn  Spirit*  in  the  ancient  Heathen  >>'alions, 
9ra.  I  on  Christ's  Temptation,  Svo.;  and  on 
(he  Demoniacs,  S\o. 

Farueii  (Richard),  a  learned  English  di- 
Tine  and  antiquary.  He  was  born  at  Leiceater 
In  1735,  and  educated  at  Emanuel  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  proceeded  to  hts  d»;ree 
dfD.D.  In  l77&hewaichDsen  master  ofhis 
college,  and  the  same  year  served  the  oSice  of 
ncc-cbaiiccllor.  Lord  North  eavc  him  a  pre- 
bend in  the  cathedral  of  Ganteibury,  which  he 
Rttcned  on  obtaining  a  residcntiaryship  of  St. 
Am's.  He  had  also  some  other  church  prc- 
fenaent,  and  was  a  fellow  of  the  royal  and  an- 
tiquarian societies.  The  doctor  died  in  the 
antumnof  17<)T. 

Though  a  good  classical  icholar,  I>r.  Far- 
mer has  been  celebrated  only  for  that  kind  of 
ItlecBtiue  which  is  connected  with  the  English 
drama,  and  hat  ine  u  stroug  predilection  for  old 
Engliih  wiitcn,  he  noltaJ  Iitgh  among  the 


ti^ue  of  carrying  it  ihioogh  the  _ 
turned  the  tubicripiions,  and  preienied  the 
MSS.  and  pljles  lo  Mr.  NichoU,  ilie  respect- 
able printer  of  tlieOenileniun's  Ma^axine,  who 
has  since  ctTried  on  the  hisloty  with  a  degree 
of  spirit,  abiiiiy,  and  indmliy,  ^rhaps  unpre- 
cedented in  (his  department  of  liteialure. 

IndoU-nee  and  tlie  love  of  ease  were  indeed 
llie  doctor's  chief  characteristics ;  and  lo  them 
may  be  chiefly  attributed  a  want  of  piopriety 
in  his  external  apjiearance,  and  in  the  usual 
fotm*  of  behaviour  beloiinng  to  his  station. 
Tbe  pmailing  features  ofliia  chnracier  distin- 
guished themselves  by  several  oddities :  there 
were  three  tliinK^,  it  was  said,  which  the  mas- 
ter of  t'lnaoueUoved,  viz, old  port,  old clolhea, 
and  okl  hook»;  and  three  things  which  no  one 
could  persuade  him  to  pcrforra,  via.  to  rise  in 
the  morning,  to  ^  to  bed  at  nighi,3nd  toseRle 
D11  account.  His  accounts  with  tome  of  hi* 
pupils,  when  tutor  of  his  college,  were  never 
settled  to  the  day  of  his  death  i  end  the  young 
gentlemen  not  nnfrenuenily  look  advantii^c  nf 
this  unconqneublc  indolence,  to  borrow  of  him 
coniiderablc  sarat,  well  knowing  that  there 
was  little  chance  of  a  demand  beioa  ever  made 
upon  their  |iarenu  ^Vhen  in  Cambridge,  if  an 
old  house  were  |iul1cd  down,  the  masler  of  Ema- 
nuel tvas  always  there  in  an  old  blue  greatcoat, 
and  a  rutty  hat.  When  in  London,  lie  waasurc 
to  be  found  in  the  same  gatb  at  an  okl  twok- 
stall,  or  utandin^  at  (he  corner  of  a  dirty  lane, 
poring  through  hisalassat  an  old  play-bill,  By 
his  enemies  he  is  atimittcd  to  have  been  »  man 
ofgenerosity.  As  he  obtained  money  easily,  so 
he  parted  with  it  easily.  WhiUt  he  was  always 
rcaily  to  relieve  diilreu,  his  bounty  was  fre- 
ijucnOy  bestowed  on  the  patronage  of  learnrj 
men,  and  learned  jmhlications.  He  ivas,  ac- 
cordingly, a  favourite  with  all  who  knew  him. 
Id  his  own  college  he  was  much  loved ;  in  the 
university  he  had,  fur  many  years,  niore  influ- 
ence than  any  Other  individtiali  and,  with  all 
his  eccentiicilies,  hi*  death  was  a  lou  to  that 
learned  body,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of 
its  members,  hat  not  yet  been  made  up. 

FA'RMOST.  a.  (tupetlativeof/flf.)  Mott 
distant;  remolnt  (Oryarn). 

FARN  ISLANDS,  two  grouns  of  little 
island*  and  rocks,  17  in  number,  lying  oppo- 
site to  Bamboroogh  cattle  in  Northumberland, 
At  low  water,  the  points  of  several  others  are 
visible,  besides  those  above  mentioned.  The 
lu^rett  island  to  the  shore  i*  called  the  House 
island,  and  lies  exactly  tnvein\\oti&^OKu,VA 
fiotu  titt  MwaU     Ifec  TOW'.  SiwavA  Sfc  iow*^ 


FAR  FAR 

seven  or  eight  miles.     Their  produce  is  Uclp,  The  liut  eard  neither  wins  nor  losei. 

feathers,  and  a  few  seals,  wnich  the  tenant  Tlie  last  card  but  one  it  called  boely,  mod  fona 

watches  and  bboots  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  and  part  of  the  banker's  icmin ;  but  now  it  fre^ueailj 

skins.     Some  of  thcin  yield  a  litde  grass,  that  f  i^«^»  "P»  "d  genemllj  to  in  the  latt  deaL 

may  serve  to  feed  a  cow  or  two ;  which  the  >^  hen  by  indent  or  deti^  the  pad^  happcw 

people  transport  over  in  their  Utile  boats.   The  *»  ~"f*;'^  f"^  ""^  »~  ;*'"  ^^'t'^*  "^  « 

Crg^t,  or  House  island,  is  about  one  mile  in  "^iril^^J't*  ~^^^^                *^,';;'^*>**'"'ll; 

^'           ,1          r_*ji*i*u              1*  any  miweal,  however  aritmr,  whether  diMovered 

compass,  and  has  a  fort  and  a  light-house.     It  ^^  (^e  end  or  during  the  ^me,the  hank  n.u.t  thet 

contams  about  six  or  seven  acres  of  rich  pasture;  ^j  every  tUke  depending  at  the  period  when  tbe 

and  the  shore  abounds  with  good  coals,  which  error  it  detected,  which  payment  mntt  alio  be 

are  du^  at  the  ebb  of  tide.  mcde  if  the  eanii  are  thrown  up. 

FAIRNESS,  s.  (from /or.)    Distance  ;  re-  The  dealer  thonld  hold  the  cards  cloie  in  bii 

moteness  ( Car eir).  hand,  and  alwayt  be  prepai  cd  to  inform  any  plUl^ 

FARNHAM,  a  town  of  Surrey,  having  a  er  how  many  cardt  remain, 

market  on  Thursdays,  for  wheat,  oats,  and  bar-  The  first  card  is  never  valid  till  the  aeeoad  ii 

ley.      It  is  39  miles  W.S.W.  of  London.  ^^J*- 

Lat   51    16  N      I^n  0  46  W  Noperton  but  the  dealer  or  eronpicr  shoaM 

FARNOVI ANS,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a  ^?  "*«**}*  T'^^  ^^^  f*^^"'  "u'^V  u~*  '*^ 

sectof  Suciniant.  so  called  from  Stanislaus  plr-  ^  J?»ro\iy  &c.  may  be  purchased  by  payiag  t 

sect  01  aocmians,  so  caiiea  irom  aianisiaus  rar-  ^^  cquifalent  to  the  stake. 

novius,  who  separated  from  the  other  Unitan-  j^^^j^  „r  p/«v— The  tailleur  and  croupier  dt 

ans  in  the  year  1668,  and  was  followed  by  se-  opposite  each  other,  at  a  largo  o%al  table  cotmd 

veral  persons  eminent  for  their  learning.   This  ^ith  a  green  cloth,  on  which  is  a  line  marked  by 

sect  did  not  last  long ;  for,  having  lost  their  coloured  Upe,  or  a  wooden  rim  about  an  iadi 

chief,    who   died   m    l6l5,    it   was   scattered  high,andeightfromtheedgeof  the  table,  for  tbe 

abroad,  and  reduced  to  nothing.  purpote  of  separating  thoite  cards  punted  on  frwi 

FARO,    an   island  of  Sweden,     near  the  the  others.    Money  it  placed  either  loose  ia  s 

isbnd  of  Gothland,   about  33  miles  in  circuit.  ^«ll.  or  done  up  in  rouleaus.     The  taillenr  bio 

The  chief  town  has  the  same  name.     Lat.  57.  ^**''  "^^'^^  *^**  croupier  paj  s  and  receives,  goaiw 

50  N .    Lon .  1 Q.  7  E.  against  errors,  and  shutBe%  another  pack  of  cards. 


Faro,  or  Pharo.    (faro.  Italian  ;  from        '^'*"'  ^""^  ■"•»  ^J?^'^'^  ^' "^  ?.r^ 


■r"''  "  ""•""•"»  •  ""»"^B  "■  p.."-..-M  .„  vu.  pu„i„     ,he  n,ke  either  thereon,  or  upoa  oflw 

lamp,  or  e.ndle.      A  ».me  at  e.nls  invented  .t  ^^^  ,»„d  f.^e  downward,   at  the  l.«d  rf 

\enu*,and.  mittearl.er  and  less  comphcated  ^^,„^^,%^^^^„_    The  .takes  are  auanered  by  the 

Klate,  known  by  the  name  or  Bass^f  I  ft,  or  liauel ;  .    «i,  .      .         ..-n    1:    ••   ai                       _!•     •- 

ur*       'tin         a—         11                  u  banker,  who  URuaily  limits  the  turns  acconliDelo 

whence  Dennis,  "  Gamesters  would  no  more  bo     »,•   ^   •»  , j„»JI..ui:^4  wi u  u  ^*. 

1                   J  I  J    i«  1.  u    Li    n      .LI          ^J^  hiscapital:  and  at  public  tables  has  fenenliytvi 

known    and  lady  Uabcheek'.  n,mrt.bank  would  ^  croupiers.  Then  the  dealer  h.Tiag  pwi- 

Ik;  broke."    It  appear,  to  have  been  commun...  „„„,  counted  and  shuffled  the  ctod.,  and  h.dtbm 

caled  to  our  own  country  from  France.  .  /              .         k     u  1,  u  .u*        1   *•  u*  •    1.:. 

,^,.    .     ^           •..I.  a         .         1      m.        L  cut  by  a  punter,  should  hold  th^  pack  tight  la  his 

This  18 often  written,  but crroneouslv, /rtoraon,  ».      1  .      j    u       *u     u  ••              j                 .•     • 

X,,                   JI        K  X.  —        i«-;-^'  r .i.i  hand,*  and  shew  the  bottom  card  as  a  cauUo&to 

or  rfiaraoTt.  as  though  it  were  derived  from  the     .„^.j  «..«,;„«  ^„  ;,  „^„.  ,!,«  - »     :  -    r«K. 

A«!i      r  au               ^-    r.^.^.^*  X? •  avoid  punting  on  it  near  the  conclusion  of  tbe 

common  title  of  the  monarchs  of  aneient  Kgypt,  ^.^„  *^.  aJ^„-„„^„*  «:^«v--.          •    !i«-  -.«? 

.ox-        .1     /-t      I.           /  u        \    —if  game,  and  to  prevent  mistaaes,  a  similar  oJti. 

ir*?r'*r"^^7'"*^-''^^lrn'^P     ,     Ui^  ^i^^  ^be  com^  cut  oiF.  it  uTiially  laid  b  tbe 

the  It.l,an/arp;  ,n  which  last  country  Ih.s  game  ^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^,       ^^  ^           ^      ^^ 

originated,  and  wliere  the  term  was  formerly  ceed.  to  deal  slowly,  first  to  the  right.  afl«rwSrfi 

u.ed,  as  among  the  Greeks,  to  imply  a  ekiak,  co-  ^^  ^^^  ,^^^  mentioning  every  one  a<  he  gwsoa, 

venng,  veil,  or  mask.  ^^^  slopping  between  each  two  cardt,  iHukftc 

The  reason  of  this  name  the  reader  will  per-  „^„^  -«i»i«r4ii«  «»,-«• 

,                                    a    If  •*      1  •  1      '11  croup  settles  trie  event* 

reive  at  he  peruses  our  account  of  it,  which  will  m.,^  „  ^..«i«»  ir.s«ia    \t^  «*—  ^uw^.  ft.v.kM 

.          ai         1        !•  au                 au         ti    J    #  When  a  punlcr  gBius,  ne  may  either  take  w 

embrace  the  rules  of  the  game^  the  method  of  ^           ^  paroli;  if  he  wins  agin,  he  majpliT 

playing  itj  its  peculiar  glossary,  and  scale  of  ^ept  &  le  va;  shiuld  he  then^rove  »uec«ssfiil> 

otMs  or  chances.        _,,      ^     .       .                 ,,  canparoUforquinzc&leva;  afterwards fortretle 

RuUiof  the  gmnf. -The  bwikcr  turns  up  the  ^  j/^^    ^^  Anally  for  soixante  &  Ic  va ;  whidi 

cardsflrom  a  compU^te  pack,  deliberately,  one  by  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^J^  i^  ^^^                 ^^^^  ^ 

one,  Uying  them  alterniitely,  first  to  his  right  for  ^^  „^j  ^j^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^,^     ^^  „     ,^ 

the  bank,  and  then  to  his  left-hand  lor  the  punt-  ^      .^  ^^         j     afterwards  a  doible  or  titUt 

er,  till  the  whole  are  dealt  out.  ^    ^^  ^/^  g.„  ,    double,  or  treble  paix-paniH. 

The  puntermay,  at  his  option,  set  any  number  ^  ^y^^„  doublets  are  dealt,  the  puntefmay  eiHiff 

of  stakes,  agreeable  to  the  sum  limited,  upon  one  ^^  ^^^y^^  ^    U                         *^ 

or  more  cards  chosen  out  of  his  livrct,  from  the  ^  \  reckoning  may  be  kept  of  the  numberof  liia« 

ace  to  the  king  inclusive,  either  previous  to  deal-  ^^^j^  ^^ ^  .^  /^^H  ^    pro^rly  placing  a  Uviet  Si4 

mg  the  cards,  or  after  any  number  of  coups  arc  j,^^^.„    ^^  ^^^„  „f  si milir  cards,  one  wayftr 

made,  or  he  may  mask  his  bets,  or  change  his  ^^       °       ^^^4^^,          ^^  the  dealer, 

cards  whenever  he  p'.eases,  or  finally  decline  Giossary!^Bankeri  the  person  who  keeps  the 

punting,  except  an  event  is  unselllcd  when  not  4  hie 

above  eight  cards  are  undealt.  Cockine     See  parolL 

Tlie  banker  wins  when  the  card  equal  in  points  Couchf  or  a^m;,  the  stake, 

to  that  on  which  the  stake  is  set  turns  up  on  his  ^          ^  ^^^^^  ^^      11,     ^„    ^^^  ^j.^,  ^ 

nghi  hand,  but  loses  when  it  is  dealt  to  the  left  ^n^^nately  to  the  right  and  left: 

r/ie  punter  loses  half  the  stake  nVieu \iv^  w^  Ciou-but  •,  w>uo.    An  waUUtat  to  tbe 

let  out  t^tico  ia  the  same  coug. 


FARO. 


when  the  punter's  catA  ii  turned 
e  siiQc  coup,  then  the  b«nk  wins 
A  ningie  paTX»li  nia»t  be  taken 
ere  nr^  'several,  only  one  redres. 
tainiv.  Siixnifies  the  last  card  but 
?  of  which  the  banker  claims,  and 

let  any  punier  withdraw  a  card 
e^  remain  to  be  dealt, 
all  book.    A  suit  of  thirteen  cards, 
)  called  Jigures,  viz.  one,  named  the 

a  blue  crosd  on  each  side*  and  re- 
uce,  trey ;  another,  yellow  on  both 
e  yellow  fisure,  signifies,  four,  five, 
v'nn  a  black  lozenge  in  the  centre, 
ick  figure,  stands  for  ieven,  eight, 

a  red  card,  called  the  'great  or  red 
ve,  queen,  king:  these  figures  are 
)e  who  pant  on  several  cards  at 

autre ;  one  for  the  other.  Means  a 
id  is  said  when  two  of  the  punter's 
in  the  same  coup. 

ifies  turning  a  card,  or  placing  an« 
•wnwards,  during  any  number  of 
whereon  the  punter  has  staked,  and 
rarJs  may  display  at  pleasure. 

op|)osite  game.  Is  reversing  tlie 
ring  the  cards  on  the  ri^ht  for  the 
>se  on  the  led  for  the  dealer. 
.  Equivalent  to  double  or  quits;  is, 
er,  having  won,  does  not  choose  to 
|ue  bis  stake,  but  bends  or  makes  a 
ird,  !«i{;nifying  that  he  ventures  his 
I  double  paix  is,  when  the  punter 
rice,  bends  two  c:.rds  one  over  the 
^  paix,  thrice,  &c«  A  paix  may 
|uinze,  or  trente,  ^c. 

Is  when  a  punter  has  gained  a  pa- 
n  to  play  deuble  or  uuiis,  and  save 
ke,  which  he  signifies  by  doubling  a 
king  h\%  first  paroli ;  double  pais* 
«  (u  winning  a  paix-paroli;  treble 
«>WM  double,  &c. 

>aroI<t;    double.      Sometimes  called 
;n  a  punter,  being  furtuaate,  chooses 
li  hiii  stake  and  gains,  which  he  in- 
ding  a  corner  of  his  card  upwards. 
is'.     Is  used  when  a  punter,  having 
ike  by  a  doublet,  bends  a  card  in  the 
tting  it  up  with  the  points  and  foot 
aler,  signifies  thereby  a  desire  either 
he  moiety,  or  of  losing  all. 
dge.    The  same  as  pafx> 
If;  a  point.     The  punter  or  player. 
va ;  fif^n  and  it  goes.    Is  when  the 
;  non    a  .<ept,  &e.    bends  the   third 
carii,  and  ventures  for  15  times  bis 

;  seven,  &c.  Succeeds  the  gaining 
y  which  the  punter  being  entitttd  to 
e,  risks  the  whole  again,  and  bending 
>nd  time,  tries  to  win  seven-fold. 
U  va ;  sixly-three,  ficc.  Is  when  tlie 
obtained  a  trente,  ventures  all  once 
I  signified  by  making  a  fifth  paroli, 
her  card,  if  he  has  parolied  on  one 
•r  by  breakinj^  the  side  of  that  one 
I  four,  to  pursue  his  luck  in  the  next 

«  dealer.     Generally  the  banker. 
€   va;  one   and   thirty.     Follows   a 
hen  the  punter  again  tries  his  luck, 
niitb  paroli. 


Odds  or  clumces  at  the  gamf.— The  cliadces  of 
doublets  vary  according  to  the  number  of  similar 
cards  remainuig  among  those  andeait. 

The  odds  against  the  punter  increase  with  crery 
coup  that  is  dealt. 

When  twenty  cards  remain  in  hand*  and  th<s 
punter's  card  bat  once  in  it,  the  banker's  gain  is 
5  per  cent. 

When  the  panter's  card  is  twice  in  twenty,  the 
banker's  gain  is  about  the  S4th  part  of  the  stake. 

When  the  punter's  card  b  thrice  in  twenty,  the 
banker^s  gain  is  aboot  4  per  cenL 

When  the  panter's  card  is  four  times  in  twenty, 
the  banker's  gain  is  nearly  the  18th  part  of  th^ 
stake. 

When  only  eight  cards  remain^  it  is  5  to  3  in 
fovoar  of  the  bank ;  bot  when  bat  six  are  left,  it  is 
2  to  1 ;  and  when  no  more  tbau  foor,  it  is  3  to  1. 

Table  exhibUing  ike  odds  agamtt  winning  any  mun- 
ber  of  evtMtM  tuccemoeltf,  epuUly  applicable  to 
Hasard,  BiUiardt,  Faro,  Rottge  ond  Nttir,  or  other 
garnet  ofehaaet* 

That  the  punter  wins  jr  loses  the  first  time  is 
an  even  bet.  That  be  do^?  lot  win  twice  together, 
is  S  to  1 ;  three  successive  tiroes,  7  to  I ;  four  suc- 
cessive times,  15  to  1 ;  five  successive  tiroes,  31  to 
1 ;  six  saecesNve  tiroes,  69  to  I ;  seven  successive 
times,  \tT  to  1 ;  eight  soceessive  times,  255  to  1 ; 
nine  successive  limes,  511  to  1;  ten  successive 
times,  lOfS  to  1 ;  and  so  on  to  any  number, 
doubling  eveiy  time  the  last  odds,  and  adding  one 
for  tbe  stake. 

N.  h,  A  punter  playi  on  tiie  sqaare  by  placing 
a  stake,  referring  to  both  at  the  bead  of  two  cards 
that  have  been  dealt  thrice  each,  and  neither  of 
which  is  the  bottom  one. 

Table  diaelonngt  e/tlkefim  view,  the  teverak  advan^ 
taget  of  theBmiker,  in  wkaUver  eircumUaneea  he 
may  be  placed. 
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Application  of  the  table, — I.  To  find  the  gain  of 
the  banker  when  there  are  ihirtv  cards  reiuaiuing 
in  the  stock,  and  the  punttr's  card  twice  in  it.  In 
the  fir^t  column  seek  for  the  number  answering  to 
SO,  the  number  of  cards  remaining  in  the  stock : 
over  against  it,  and  under  ^,  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  you  will  find  f4,  v.-hich  shows  that  the 
banker's  gain  is  tlie  54th  part  of  the  stake. 

II.  To  find  the  gain  of  the  banker  when  but  ten 
cards  are  remaining  in  the  stock,  and  the  punter's 
card  thrice  in  it.  Against  10,  the  number  of  cards 
in  the  first  column,  and  under  number  S,  you  will 
find  12,  ^hich  denotes  that  the  banker's  gain  is  the 
a2ih  part  of  the  stake. 

III.  To  lind  the  banker's  profit  when  the  punter's 
cards  remain  twice  in  twenty-two.  In  the  first 
column  find  22,  the  number  of  cards,  over  against 
it  under  figure  i,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  you  find 
38,  which  shows  that  the  gain  is  one  o8th  ptwt  of 
the  stake. 

I\',  To  find  the  banker's  gain  wlien  eight  cards 
remain,  and  the  punter's  card  thrice  among  them. 
In  the  first  column  seek  for  8,  on  a  lijie  wiili 
-which,  under  the  3,  stands  the  figure  of  9,  denoting 
the  profits  to  be  l-9th,  or  2s.  4d.  in  the  guinea. 

Corollary  1.— From  the  table  it  appears,  that  the 
fewer  cards  there  are  in  the  stock,  the  greater  is 
the  gain  of  the  banker. 

CoroUury  2. — The  least  gain  of  the  banker  under 
the  same  circumstance,  is  when  I  he  punter's  card 
is  but  twice  in  hand,  the  next  greater  when  three 
times,  still  greater  when  but  oner,  and  the  greatest 
of  all  when  four  times.  The  bankers  profit  is  3 
per  cent,  upon  all  the  sums  adventured,  supposing 
the  punter's  to  stop  when  only  six  cards  remain; 
but  with  hoclv.  it  is  full  5  per  cent. 

Faro  di  Messina,  a  promontory  of  Sicily, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  strait  between  Italy 
and  Sicilv.  It  bad  formerly  a  lighi-lioiise  for 
the  direction  of  mariners. 

Faro,  an  episcopal  town  of  Algarve,  in 
Portugal.  It  was  taVen  by  Aiphonso,  king  of 
Portugal,  from  the  Moors,  in  1429.  ^^'  ^7* 
H*  N.     Long.  7.48.  W. 

Faro,  Farro,  or  Feroe  Islands,  a 
cluster  of  small  islands,  lu  the  l^oxthciiiOctaiv, 


PAR 

between  5  and  8°  W.  long,  and  6\  and  609  N* 
lat.  They  are  subject  to  Denmark.  Sctcb- 
teen  arc  habitable,  each  of  which  is  a  loftv 
mountain,  divided  from  the  others  by  deep  and 
rapid  currents.  Some  of  them  are  deeply  in- 
dented with  secure  harbours,  all  of  them  steep, 
and  most  of  them  faced  with  tremendous  pi«- 
cijnces.  The  surface  consists  of  a  shallow  soil 
ot  remarkable  fertility;  producing  plenty  of 
barley,  and  fine  c;ra^  for  sheep.  No  tree^ 
above  the  size  of  a  juniper,  or  stunted  wilkiw, 
will  grow  here;  nor  are  any  qtiadrupeds  to  be 
seen,  except  sheep,  and  rats  and  mice,  orinnal' 
\y  escaped  from  snips.  Vast  Quantities  of  sea* 
mwls  frequent  the  rocks,  ana  the  taking  of 
them  furnishes  a  perilous  employment  for  the 
inhabitants.    See  Bird-catching. 

FARQUHAR  (George),  a  celebrated  comic 
poet,  born  at  Londonderry  in  Ireland,  in  107^, 
and  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  which 
he  soon  quitted  to  join  a  company  of  coinediiuis. 
Not  succeeding  in  Ireland,  he  went  to  London, 
and  soon  after  received  from  the  earl  of  Orray 
a  lieutenancy  in  his  lordship's  own  regiment. 
In  i6q8,  ap|x:ared  his  first  uramatic  piece,  en- 
titled. Love  in  a  Bottle,  which  was  well  re- 
ceived. In  1700  he  brouffht  out  his  Consont 
Couple,  or  Trip  to  the  Juoilee;  and  at  the  cad 
of  the  same  year  he  was  in  Holland,  of  wlncii 
country  he  has  given  a  humorous  descripdon 
in  two  of  his  letters.  In  1701  appeared  hiso&- 
medy  called  Sir  Harry  Wildatr,  or  the  sequel  M 
the  Trip  to  the  Jbuiiee ;  and  the  year  foUowiog 
his  Miscellanies,  or  Collection  of  Poems,  Let- 
ters, and  Essays.  In  1703  he  brought  oat  the 
Inconstant,  or  the  Way  to  win  him. 

His  next  piece  was  the  popular  play  of  the 
Recruitin^Officer,  dedicated  to  all  friends  roand 
the  Wrekin,  a  famous  hill  near  Shrewsbnrr. 
His  last  performance  was  the  Beaux  Stratagem, 
which  had  a  great  run.  The  author  died  in  the 
midst  of  its  success,  in  1 707.  He  left  two 
daughters  in  ver)'  poor  circumstances,  but  tbej 
were  kindly  proviaed  for  by  Wilks  the  actor. 

FARRA'GINOUS.  a.  (from /orrogo, Lat) 
Formed  of  diflferent  materials  (Brown), 

FARRA'GO.  i.  (Latin.)  A  mass  formed 
confusedly  of  several  ingredients  ;  a  medl^. 

FAUREATION,  in  antiquity.     Sec  Co*. 

FARREATlON. 

F.AllRlER,  or  Fbrrier.  CJerrariiu,  from 
ferrum,  iron,  Latin,  the  metal  he  works  upon). 
One  who  forges  horse-shoes,  and  fixes  tbem 
on.  In  most  villages,  from  his  associatioa 
with  horses,  he  is  styled  the  horse-doctor ;  but 
the  diseases  of  this  noble  animal,  and  indeed 
of  domestic  quadrupeds  in  general,  baring 
been  lately  studied  scienti6cally  in  Europe, 
under  the  appellation  of  veterinary  medicine, 
we  shall  here  regard  the  farrier  as  the  meie 
mechanic  or  horse-shoe- maker,  and  refer  the 
reader  for  whatever  else  relates  to  farriery  ta 
the  article  Veterinary  medicine. 

To  Fa'rrier.  r.  n.  (from  the  noun.)  T« 
practice  surgery  and  give  medicine  to  horses. 

FARRIERY,  the  ait  of  curing,  palliatii^or 
preventing  the  diseases  of  horses,  called  of^ic 
^«ax^>  ^mmce  the  subject  hat  cmpkiycdtiie 


FAS  FA  S 

of  scientific  persons,   the  veterinary  Fascia,  in  architecture.    See  Face. 

Veterinary     medicine,     and  Fascia,  in  astronomy.     See  Belts. 

VRY  COLLEGE.  Fascia  LATA,    in   aiiatomy,  a  thick  and 

NGDON,  a  town  in  Berks,  with  a  strong  tendinous  expansion  sent  off  from  thjp 

Tuesdays.     Lat.  61.  44  N.     Lon.  back,  and  from  the  tendons  of  the  glutei  and 

adjacent  muscles,  to  surround  the  muscles  of 

OW.  s,  Qrcajih,  Saxon.)    A  litter  of  ihc  thigh.     It  is  thickest  on  the  outside  of  the 

spear e),  thigh  and  lee,  but  towards  the  inside  of  both 

ROW.  V.  a.  To  bring  pigs  {Tusser).  becomes  gradually  thinner.     A  little  below  the 

or  Farsistan,   one  of  the   most  trochanter  major,  it  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  linea 

vinces  of  Persia,  in  Asia.      It  is  aspera ;  and  farther  down,  to  that  part  of  the 

^  Kerman  on  the  E.  by  Irac-Agemi  b«^  of  the  tibia  that  is  next  the  tibula,  where 

by  Chusistan  on  the  W .  and  by  Uie  J^  sends  off  the  tendinous  expansion  along  the 

iussorah  on  the  S.     In  this  province  outside  of  the  leg.     It  serves  to  strengthen  the 

IS  of  the  famous  Persepolis.  action  of  the  muscles,  by  keeping  them  firm  in 

5.  (pcfir,  Saxon.)    Wind  from  be-  ^^i*"  proper  places  when  in  action,  particularly 

ling).  ^^^  tendons  that  pass  over  the  joints  where  this 

r.  I',  a.  (from  the  noun.)    To  break  membrane  is  thickest. 

id  {Swift),  FASCIALIS.      In  anatomy,      (fasciaiit, 

lCK,  a  town  of  Arabia  Fdelix,  in  ^^scuius.)    See  Tensor  vagina  femorks. 

is  the  capiul  of  a  kingdom  of  the  FA'SCIATED.   a.    (from  fascia,   Latin.) 

.  Lat.  13.  20  N.  Lon.  51. 25  E.  Bound  with  filleU ;  tied  with  a  bandage. 

lER.  ad.   (We  ought  to  write>r.  FASCIATION.  *.  {fascia,  Latin.)  Band. 

rthest,  pon^Hi  F"n^n»  Saxon.)  ^ '   ^^^  ^^  ^^  binding  diseased  parts  {fVitt-^ 

er  distance;  to  a  greater  distance;  ''"'A/Ci-'ir'T  t? 

lely  ;  beyond  ;  moreover  {Locke).  r A'SCILLE.    (fasaculus.)    A   small  vo- 

R.  a.  (supposed  from/ar,  more  pro-  '"»2<^'  ^^  bundle;  a  livret. 

>rM,  and  to  be  written /arMer.)  i^ a' scicvE.     {fasciculus,    from   /aicri,    a 

^oic  {Dry den),     2.  Longer;  tend-  bundle.)     In  botany.     A  species  of  inflorc- 

er  distance  (JDryiew).  scence,    or  manner  of  flowering,   in   which 

PHER.  P.O.  (more proper /o/iir/Aer.)  several  upright,  parallel,    fastigiaie,  approxi- 

to  facilitate;  to  advance  (jDry</.).  "?a^»nK  flowers  are  collected  together:  as  in 


jcrvivivy  n.i:«.    uu.     ^murc    prup 

.)  Besides  ;  moreover  {Raleigh) 

lEST.  a</.  (more  properly/tirMw/.)  pa-onia. 

estdistance;  to  the  greatest  distance.  ,    ^<^*^*^^l^j€    leaves,     hascicled   leaves.     In 

ST.  a.  Most  distant ;  remotest.  botany.     Growmg  in  bundles  or  hunches  from 

IING.  ,.  (pon«lin5,Saxon.)     1.  ^^^'^ll^TrlVvrK^''"'''     ,r     '       ir    x 

of  a  penny  (CocJter).     2.  Copper  ^^  i'A  SCINAFK.  t^.  a.   (/oin^/o,  l^tin.) 

y).     3.    It  is  used  sometimes  in   a  ^?  \^T  ''^'  ^  ^"^^'""^  J  to  influence  in  some 

•lilical;  asit  U  not  worth  a /ar-  ^'S^^^?i!f^^'^^°°^^^ 

overbial  .FAbCI NATION,  s.  {(rom  fasnnale.)  The 

TG   OF  GOLD,  dcnotcs  in  ancient  P^^'^*'  ?'  a^f.  of  bewitching;  enchantment; 

)f  a  noble  unseen  inexplicable  mfluence  {South). 

IINGALE.  ir.     A  hoop,  used  to  Fascina'tion.     {fascinatio,    Latin  j  €«f. 

)etlicoat  {Swim.  """"p  ^''^^:  qHoa    faana.»a^apa  to  <^«.^i  »«,„,., 

IINGSWORTH.  ,.  As  much  as  is  rcJ^^Kw^rn^^iH  ^""•'^^•'^^"i  7«^'»<-«^ftj 

»u'       r  jt  1    At     M\  **"  occult  power  posM5Mcd,  or  supposed  to  be  pos- 

rthing  {Arlmthnot) .  messed,  by  one  animal  operating  u^  another  liits 

),   in  antiquity,  axes  tied  un  toge-  injury  or  deitructioiu 

ods  or  staves,  and  borne  before  the  This  i/a  subject  wliich  h»s  never  been  thorough^ 

gistrates,  as  a  liadge  of  their  office  ly  investigated;  and  a  full  examination  of  which 

ty.     In  funeral  processions  it  was  would  lead  us  far  beyond  the  limits  tu  wWich  we 

0  carry  the  fasces  reversed,  as  a  to-  are  necessarily   confined.      We  can  only  advert 

to  a  few  particulars,  which  we  should  like  to  see 

I.  {fascia,  from  fascis,  a  bundle;  comprehensively  and  rationally  discussed;  and  we 

means  of  a  band  materials  are  col-  "^"*^  ^?*'.  ^^^  present  otfcr  them  without  advancing 


a  bundle.)     In  anatomy.     A  ban-  any  opinion  ol  our  own. 

or  roller:  hence  the  aponeurotic  'If  "^^  fg«»  J*»<i  f™'^»»t  all  nations,  animals  of 

Df  muscles,  which  bind  ^ts  toge-  JhTnltn^^n;  have  been  supposed  to  possess,  ei- 

,  ^      .  *                         *^           o  tner  naturally,  or  by  acquirement,  a  secret  or  oc- 

med  fasciae.  cult  control   over  other  animals,  sometimes  com- 

in  antiquity,  a  thin  sash,  which  municated  imperceptibly,  sometimes  through  the 

women  wrapped  round  their  bo-  medium  of  the  eyes,  which  is  the  precise  meaning  of 

>  their  skin,  in  order  to  make  them  the  term  fascination ;  and  sometimes  through  tluit 


of  spclla  or  sounds,  which  is  the  proper  mcanini?  of 

P  P  2 


FASCINATION* 


fooaDlaliou,  which  has  Kitherto^  though  incorrectly,    siid  to  be  exercised  by  out  wiIimI  o«»r  nolber, 
been  regarded  as  hi  tyuoBym.  to  which  we  atg^  advert  if  we  bad  space ;  bat  «r 

Blan  has  been  supposed  iu  all  ages»  and  in  most  limit  onrselTCS  to  the  very  exliauiilbisrf 
al«Mst  all  oountriesy  to  have  at  taanes  possessed  power  of  this  kind,  generally  edmitted  le  bsloag 
such  a  cuntreal  orer  his  fellow  nian.  Hence,  the  to  the  serpent  race,  and  more  especially  to  the 
magicians  of  ancient  Egypt;  the  iuchanters  of  rattle-snake;  and  which,  though  chiefly  eierebed 
Persia  and  Arabta;  the  necromancers  and  sor-  upon  birds  and  the  smaUer  quadrupeds,  is  afiraed 
ccrers,  the  ^vp/uatM  and  veiiefici  of  Greece  and  by  some  writers,  yet  without  sufficient  authority,  W 
Rome;  the  witches,  wixards  and  weirds  of  the  have  been  extended  to  the  horse,  and  evrato  bsb 
northern  tribes.    The  idea  is  encouraged  in  the    himself. 

sacred  seriptures ;  and  distinct  allusions  are  made.  We  will  first  advert  to  the  oboervatioiis  ef  M. 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  to  a  posses-  Vaillant,  in  his  travels  into  the  interior  pHti  «l' 
•km  of  this  preternatural  control.  Africa.    On  the  confines  of  the  European  eoloo}, 

'    We  shall  next  observe,  that  a  similar  control     at  a  place  called  Svfortland,  be  tells  us  that  Ik 
appears  to  be  exercised  still,  and  to  have  been  ex-     saw  a  shrike  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  tnoAAt  as^  U 
ercised  from  time  immemorial,  by  man  in  a  certain     in  convulsions,  whilst  it  uttered  the  Moat  pieeci^ 
state  of  endowment,  over  other  animals ;  and  we    cries  of  distress.    Closer  attention  led  him  te  ^ 
uuw  chiefly  allude  to  tb«  fascinating  power  of  the    cover  upon  the  next  branch  of  the  same  tice  s 
ancient  psylii  of  Egypt,  and  to  various  tribes  of    Urge  serpent,  that,  with  stretched-oot  neck,  ad 
African  barbarians  over  the  entire  race  of  serpents,     fiery  eyes,  though  perfectW  still,  was  going  ea 
the  most  poisonous  of  which  they  are  capable  of    the  poor  animaL    He  shot  tlie  serpent;  bat  in  the 
handling,  and  even  of  eating  up  alive,  from  foot  to    mean  time  the  bird  had  died.     Having  memni 
head,  without  sostaiuhig  the  smallest  injury  what-    the  distance  between  the  place  where  the  sbrik 
ever;  the  reptile,  iu  every  instance,  appearine  to     was  seen  in  convulsions,  and  that  occupied  by  the 
tidcea  and  to  become  deprived  of  power  from'the     serpent  when  it  was  shot,  he  fonnd  it  to  be  tkce 
fint  moawnt  it  is  soxed,  and  trnplicitly  resign-    feet  and  a  half ;  which  oonviaced  Inn  and  hint- 
ing itself  to  the  will  of  the    fascinator.     iTits    tendants,  that  the  bird  had  not  died  cither  hm 
assertion  of  ancient  and  modem  historians  has  in-    the  bite  or  the  poison  of  its  enemy      Indeed  ht 
4erd  been  ridiculed  by  M.  Dencm,  and  his  philo-    strip|Mki  it  belbre  the  whole  company,  and  aide 
■ophle  associates,  but  without  any  kind  of  autho-    them  observe  that  it  was  untouched,  and  hsdiit 
|ity  whatever,  and  merely  because  it  is  a  power,    received  the  slightest  wound.  In  anotbcr  dirtriotcf 
vuieh,  when  in  Egypt^  they  were  nut  able  dtber    Africa,  during  the  course  of  the  sametravelibho' 
to  comprehend  or  unraveL    Tlie  concurrent  testi-     a  siitall  mense  die  in  convulsions,  occasiooed  hg  the 
nony  of  the  most  honest  and  best  informed  tra-    fascinating  power  of  a  serpent,  at  tlie  dislaaoe  cf 
Tellers  of  all  ages  prove  the  existence  of  the  fact,    two  yards  firom  it;  and  when  lie  cutuallid  hh 
Bruce  was  an   eye>witness  to  it   in  a  variety  of    Hottentots  upon  this  incident,  be  asMres  us,  M 
cases,  and  once  or  twice  submitted  to  a  preparation,     they  expressed  no  sort  of  astonishment,  bit  aanv 
which  he  was  told  by  the  tribex  who  were  thus  no-     ed  tiiat  the  serpeut  has  the  faculty  of  attractiBg 
taraNy  gifted,  would  alTord  him  an  equal  power,     and  fascinating  such  anirasds  as  It  wishes  is  de* 
though  only  for  a  short  period  of  time ;  but  his     vour.     He  produces  one  instance  of  similar  fiad-- 
lieart  in  every  instance  misgave  him  after  he  had     natien  upon  a   human  subject,  a  captain  a  the 
been  prepared,  and   lie  was   afraid  to  make  the     Dutch  service;  who,  after   assuring  our  trsvdkr 
trial.  tliat  it  is  aa  event  which  happens  very  ffeqacttb, 

But  it  is  not  man  only,  who  is  from  age  to  age  proceeded  thus:  "  My  tenimony  ought  to  Iwvctk 
reported  to  possess  this  occult  control  over  bis  own  more  weight,  as  1  bad  once  nearly  beoone  mj- 
and  various  other  genera;  but  otiicr  animals  are  self  a  vieiira  to  this  fascination.  While  in  gvn- 
equally  reported  to  possess  a  similar  control.  son  at  Ceylon,  and  amusing  myself,  fike  jso,  ■ 

Among  the  Roman  philosophers  and  historians,  hunting  iu  a  marsh,  I  was,  in  the  course  sfn* 
the  lion  was  believed  to  be  in  this  manner  charmed  sport,  suddenly  seised  with  a  convulsive^  sod  isvo* 
and  deprived  of  all  energy,  by  some  occult  power  luntary  trembling,  different  from  any  thing  I  ^ 
lodged  in  the  game  cock.  Pliny  makes  particular  ever  experienced,  and  at  the  same  tiias  «» 
mention  of  this  fact,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  influ-  strongly  attracted,  and  in  spite  of  myself,  to  s  psr* 
ence  of  the  cock's  comb.  Nat.  Hist.  viii.  18.  Lu-  ticular  spot  of  the  marsh.  Directing  ny  t]m  i* 
cretins,  wlio,  though  a  poet,  was  less  apt  to  depend  this  spot,  I  beheld,  with  feelings  of  horror,  s  K^ 
fipon  umnithenticatcd  reports,  alludes  to  the  same  .  pent  of  an  enormous  sixe,  whose  look  ioftail^ 
fact,  as  a  circumstance  generally  known  and  ascer-  pierced  me.  Having,  however,  not  yet  kK  * 
tuned ;  but  instead  of  ascribing  the  effect  to  the  power  of  motion,  I  embraced  the  opportunitj  ^ 
eock*s  comb, refers  it,  more  plausibly  at  least,  to  the  fore  it  ^as  too  late,  and  saluted  tlic  reptile  aii^ 
penetrative  power  of  hb  eye.  the  contents  of  my  fusee.     The  report  wss  stJ*" 

man  that  broke  the  charm.     AH  at  once,  ai  ^ 
Qoem  etiam  gallum,  noctem  explodentibus  alis,  a  miracle,   my   convulsion  ceased;  I  felt  i>^ 

Auroram  clar&  consnetum  voce  vocare,  able  to  fly ;  and  the  only  inconvenienoe  of  tbii^' 

Nenec  queunt  rapidei  cunstare  leunes,  tranrdinary  adventure  was  a  ooM  sweat,  wkieh  «> 

Inque  tueii?  ita  cuntinuo  memhiere  fuga'i*  doubtless  the  effect  of  my  lear,  and  of  thenifci' 

De  Ren  Nut  iv.  714.       agitation  my  senses  had  undergonew* 

We  iiave  read  of  various  eases  of  hamsn  fstff 
The  lion,  tiins,  the  cock's  indignant  eye         ^  tion   by    the  same  meant,   but  they  ha**  ^ 

FPies,  nor  can  e'er  encounter,  Imid  of  whig  foimjy  been  accompanied  with  either  a  siddes' 

IVho  drives  the  shadows,  and  the  lazy  dawn  a  steady  view  of  the  fascinating  anunsL   ^'^ 

Wakes  with  slirill  clarion,  iterated  oft.  not  thhik  that  any  of  them  are  sufficiently  "f^ 

ed  for  belief;  but  we'aihoold  oertslnlj  bos'* 
Tiifcc  are  various  olUcr  iusUuccs  of  fascination    mure  tempted  to  believe  such  cases  tiudftkecix 
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Itefore  a9»  rit  which  the  fuctnation  preceded  the  tioo.    The  poor  Httle  animal  tben,  with  a  piteous 

view.  cry,  runs  into  the  snnke't  jaws  and  is  swallowed 

Of  aU  the  serpent  tribe,  however,  the  rattle-  at  once,  U>  it  be  nut  too  bi^; ;  but  if  its  size  will 

snake  is  said  to  possess  this  extraordinary  faculty  not  allow  it  to   be  swallowed   at  once,  the  snake 

in  the  highest  degree;   and  hence  the  fascination  licks    it    several     times    with    its    tungue,     and 

has  been  eonjectured  by  some  writers  to  reside  in  siaootbens  it,  and  by  that  means  makes  it  fit  (or 

the  rattle  itself,  instead  of  in  the  eyes.     One  of  the  swallowiu^." 

first  who  started  this  idea  was  Dr.  Mead ;  and  his         Having;  thus  stated   the  fact,  the  writer  oext 

opinion  has  been  of  late  years  supported  by  a  si«  enters  into  the  question  of  a  fascinating  inflneurt* 

milar  belief,  on  the  part  of  profensor  Bluraeubach  and  the  vuriuos  modes  we  have  already  adverted 

of  Gottingen.    "  With  respect  to  the  use  of  the  to,  by  which  it  is  accounted  for,  and  each  of  which 

rattle,"  says  Dr.  Mead,  **  a  vulgar  errt>r  has  ob-  be  determines  to  be  equally  nugatory.     With  re* 

taioed  even  among  the  learned.     It  is  commonly  spcct   to  the   tlieory  of  aii   emitted  vapour,  **  I 

^tid  that  it  is  a  kind  of  contrivance  of  Providence,  know,"  says  he,  *'  that  in  suiue  ui  tiie  larger  species 

to  give  warning  to  passengers,  by  the  noise  which  of  serpents,  inhabiting  South  America  and  other 

tkia  part  makes  when  the  creature  moves,  to  keep  countries,  there  is  evolved  in  the  stomach,  during 

out  of  the  way  of  its  mischief.     Now,  this  is  a  mis-  the  long  and  tedious  process  of  digestion  in  theaa 

take.     It  is  beyond  nil  dispute,  that  wisdom  and  animals,  a  vapour  or  a  gas,  whose  odour  is  intensely 

goodness  shine  forth  in  the  works  of  the  Creator :  fetid.     I  have  not,  however,  found  that  tiiis  is  the 

Dot  the  contrivance  here  is  of  another  kind  than  case  with  the  rattle-suake  aitd  other  North  Ameri* 

b  imagined.     All  the  parts  of  animals  are  made  can  serpents  that  I  have  examined.     But  my  own 

^ttier  for  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  or  for  observations  on  this  liead    have  not   been  very 

the  propagation  of  its  species.     This  before  us  is  minute.     I   have  made  inquiry  of  some  persons 

for  die  service  of  the  individual.     This  snake  lives  (whose  prejudires  against  the  serpent  tribe  are  not 

chiefly  upon  squirrels  and  birds,   which  a  reptile  so  powerful  as  my  own),  who  are  not  atraid  to  put 

can  never  catch,  without  the  advantage  of  some  the  heads  and  necks  of  the  black  snake,  and  other 

management  to  bring  them  within  its  reach.     The  serpe^nts  that  are  destitute  of  venomous  fangs,  imo 

war  ia  thb:  The  snake  creeps  to  the  foot  of  a  tree,  their  mouths,  and  have  been  informed,  that  t^ey 

and  by  shaking  his  rattle,  awakens  the  little  crea-  never  perceived  any  disagreeable  smell  to  procerd 

tures  which  are  lodged  in  it.    They  are  so  frighted  from  the  breath  of  these  animals.     I  have  been 

•t  the  sight  of  their  enemy,  who  fixes  his  lively,  present  at  the  opening  of  a  box  which  contained 

pserctng  eyes  upon  one  or  other  of  them,  that  tliey  a  number  of  living  serpents ;  and  although  the  box 

have  no  power  to  get  away,  but  leap  about  from  bad  been  so  close  as  to  admit  but  a  very  small 

bough  to  bough  till  they  arc  quite  lired,  and  at  quantity  of  fresh  air,  although  the  observation  wu5 

last,  falling  to  the  ground,  they  are  snapped  into  made  in  a  small  warm  room,  I  did  not  perceive 

hit  month  f    This  is  by  the  people  of  the  country  any  pecidiarly  disagreeable  effluviain  to  arise  from 

called  charming  the  squirrels  and  birdsi.''  the  bodies  of  these  animals.     I  am,  moreover,  in- 

But,  if  various  serpents,  that  have  no  rattle,  be  formed  by  a  member  of  this  society,  who  has,  for  a 

possessed,   as   they   appear  to   be,    ol    the   same  considerable  time,  had  a  rattle-snase  under  his  im« 

power,  then  the  argument  no  longer  holds  good,  aiediate  care,  that  he  had  not  observed  that  any 

On   this  account,    a    third    hypothesis  has  been  disagreeable  vapour  proceeds    from  this  reptile. 

oflTered,  which  consists  in  ascribing  the  fascinating  On  the  oiher  hand,  however,  it  is  asserted  by  some 

inAaence  to  a  vapour  or  miasm  which  issues  trom  creditable  persons  of  my  acquaintMnce,  that  a  most 

the  body  of  the  serpent,  and  produces  so  cxtraor-  otTensive  odour,  similar  to  that  of  flesh  in  the  last 

dtnary  an  etTect :  while  a  fuurili  upinion  has  been  stage    of  putrefaction,    is    caotinoaily  emanating 

started  still  later,  which  consists  in  denying  the  ex-  front  every   part  of  the  rattle-snake,  and  some 

istence  of  any  fascinating  power  whatever.  other  species  of  serpents.     This  odour  extends. 

The    most    strenuous    supporter    of    this    last  under  certain   circumstances,    to    a  considerable 

opinion  is  professor  Barton  of  Fhiladelpliia,  who  distance  from  the  body  of  the  animal.    Mr.  WiU 

wrote  a  memoir   upon  this  subject,  in  1796,  in  Ham  bartram  assures   me,  that  he  lias  observed 

which  he  stated  his  objections  at  full  length,  ad-  '  horses  to  be  sensibh;  ol,  and  greatly  agitated  bj 

mitting  indeed   the   fact,    but    controverting  the  it,  at  the  distance  of  Ibrty  or  fiiAy  yards  firom  the 

iiKide  of  accounting  for  it  upon  any  occult  or  re-  snake.    They  shewed  (he  says)  their  abhorrence 

condite  principle.    "  The  snake,"  says  he,  '*  what-  by  snorting,  winnowing,   and    starting  firom  the 

ever  its  species   may  be,  lying  at   the  liottom  of  road,  endeavouring  to  throw  their  riders,  in  order 

the  tree  or  bush  upon  which  the  bird  or  squirrel  to  make  their  esca|ie.'    This  fact,  related  by  a  man 

sitSy  fixes  its  eyes  upon  the  animal  it  designs  to  of  rigid  veracity,  is  extremely  carious;  and  man 

fascinate  or  enchant.     No  sooner  is  this  done,  than  especial  manner  deserves  the  attention  of  those 

the  unhappy  animal  is  unable  to  make  its  escape,  writers  whu  imagine  that  this  fistid  emanation  Drora. 

It  now  begins  to  utter  a  most  piteous  cry,  which  serpents  is  capable  of  affiecting  birds,  at  small  dia* 

is  well  known  by  those  who  hear  it  and  understand  tances,  with  a  kind  of  asphyxy." 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  business,  to  be  the  cry         The   professor   concludes  with  observing,  that 

of  a  creature  enchanted.     If  it  is  a  squirrel,  it  runs  ".the  result  of  not  a  little  attention  to  the  subject, 

op  the  tree  for  a  short  distance,  comes  down  a|:ain,  has  taught  me  that  there  is  bat  one  wonder  in  the 
then  runs  up,  and  lastly,  comes  lower  down.    Ihe     business; — the  wcmdcr  that  the  story  should  ever 

wake  still  continues  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  with  have  been  believed  by  a  man  of  understanding  and 

Its  eyes  fixed  on  the  squirrel,  with  which  its  atten-  of  observation."     Fasdnation,  adds  he,  is  chiefly 

tioo  is  80  entirely  taken  up,  that  a  person  acci-  limited  to  birds  that  build  low,  and  "  in  almost 

ikntaily  approaching  may   make  a  considerable  every  instance,  I  found  that  the  suppose^  fissci- 

noise,  without  the  snake's   so  much  as  turning  natlng  faculty  of  the  serpent  was  exerted  upon  the 
about.    The  squirrel,  as  before  mentioned,  comes     birds  at  the  particnlar  season  of  their  laying  their 

always  lower,  and  at  last  leaps  down  to  the  snake,  eggs,  of  their  hatching,  or  of  their  rearing  their 

whose  mouth  is  abeady  vide  open  for  iu  reccp-  young,  still  tender  and  dt^exyc^kineu  \  \>i^m\)ft^^ 
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to  suspect,  that  the  cries  ami  fears  of  birds,  sup-  pore  at  the  head,  and  generally   anotber  at  a 

posed  to  be  fascinated,  ori^nated  in  an  endeavour  distance   beneath,   seldom  a  single   apertnre. 

to  protect  their  nest  or  young.    My  inquiries  hav«  These  are  hermaphrodite,  oviparous,  and  are 

convinced  loe  that  this  is  th^  caj»e."    He  iiiiagiiies  generally  found  in  the  stomach,  intestines,  or 

that  the  okl  birds  are  raerelj?  caught  by  a  cou-  J-^.^^     ff^^  intestines  are  flexuous  and  the  on* 

rageous  advancing,  rather  than  by  a  fyarfiil  and  re-  ^.j^^  j^^^^^j       porty-six  species. 

treating  fluttermg~a  fluttering nitended  to  trighten  ^    Infesting  MammiU. 

away  the  serpent  itself;  and  that  ni  exercisnig  this         „    °_  -jj.    . 

sleight,  it  advances  too  far,  and  falls  a  prey  to  its         J;*         ^^    ^' 

own  temerity.  ^'  '~~~  ^P^"^^' 

We  cannot  say  tiiat  we  are  convinced  by  this  *).                      risnes. 

reasoning;  and  still  less  are  we  satisfied  with  the  t-*  — —  Worms.                  •      •    r     j 

argument  adduced  to  prove  that  the  fascinathig  The  tribe  A.  of  different  species  is  nMUM 

power  may  not  exist  in  a  vapour  or  efiluvium  in  man,  the  fox,  polecat,  badger,  long-eared 

thrown  forth  from  the  body  of  the  serpent,  because,  bat,  sheep,  swine,  deer,  horse,  and  stag.  B.  in 

in  such  case,  it  would   be  generally  discoverable  the  eagle,  buzzard,  kite,  duck,  crane,  ^oose, 

by  a  specific  odour.    What  odour  accompanies  the  bittern.  C.  salamander,  frog.  D.  eel,  wbitii^ 

Tapour,  that,  issuing  from  the  surface  of  the  elec-  haddock,  blenny,  father-lasher,  plabe,  perch, 

trie  eel,  exhausts  the  muscular  power  of  the  hand  galmon,  trout,  pike,  and  bream.  E.  cuttle-fish, 

that  attempt,  to  grasp  it  ?  It  is  in  like  manner,  ^j^^  ^^^^  common  species  is  E.  hepaiica,  oc 

perhaps,  an  effluvium  equally  specific  that  agi-  ,i^e,.flj^ke,  with  body  ovate  and  sharpS"  before, 

tates  the  nervous  system  of  various  persons,  who  "  .  ,  """^y*.      ».        ,•'         ,•          •  j ji  *^    j   ^ 

are  peculiarly  affected,  and  may  be  siid  to  be  fas-  ^^'"h  a  white  line  down  the  middle,  and  spot 

dnated  by  the  presence  of  a  cat.    The  writer  of  m  the  centre ;  inhabitm^  the  liver  of  shem, 

this    article    has  witnessed    such    agitation,    and  which  often  vomits  it  up  in  brooks ;  gencraUf 

under  circumstances  in  which   the  cat  was  not  found  fixed  by  a  pore  at   the  extremity  and 

seen  or  known  to  be  present;  and  where  the  agi-  another  in  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  and 

tation  took  place  on  the  moment  of  the  cat's  in-  occasions  or  is  produced  by,  dropsy  and  the  dis* 

troduction  into  the  room ;  and  yet  in  no  such  order  called  the  rot. 

cases  is  the  effect  attended  with  a  sense  of  any  Body  about  an  inch  long ;  broader  on  the 

kind  of  odour,  either  to  the  person  affected,  or  to  fo^^  p/^t^  and  terminated  by  a  tube;  the  bad 

by-stander*,  who  are  free  from  such  affection.    In  niarked  with  about  eight  longitudinal  furnmi 

reality,  the   finest  vapours  and  the  purest  gasses  j^  ^^^  ^^j^      ^^  ^^^  ^^^j^.^^  j^^^ 

we  are  acquainted  with  have  neither  odour  nor  pA'SHION.  5.  (faQon,  French.)    I.  Form; 

any  other  sensible  quality  by  which  we  can  dis-  ,        \  .       c       ^u-           -.u  -^-j  •-  ^* 

tmguish  them,  and  are  only  \o  be  ascertained  by  ^nake;  state  of  any  thing  with  regard  to  oat- 

their  effects.     Miasms  and  contagions  have  sehiom,  ward  anpcarance  (/.mAv).    2.  The  make  or  cut 

perhaps  never,  any  odour,  unless  combined  with  of  clothes  {Shakspeare).      3.   Manner;  son; 

other   materials;    light,  caloric,  and  oxygen   arc  way  {Hayward),     4.  Custom  operating  upon 

equally  destitute.     We  do  not,  then,  contend  that  dress,  or  any  domestic  6rnanieiits  {SkakMpaire). 

the  efllux  of  vapour  from  the  surface  of  serpents  5.  Custom;    general  practice  {TiUoison).    & 

Is  the  cause  of  fascination,  but  only  ihat  the  argu-  Manner  imitated  from  another;  way  esiablbb- 

ment  has  not  been  fairly  met  and  rebutted  by  the  cd    by   precedent   {Skakspeare).      ?.  Geoenl 

present  objection.  approbation;   mode  {Pope).     8.  Rank;  coo- 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  better  than  in  jJtion   above  the  vulgar   iRairigh).     g.  Any 

the  words  of  Mr,  Pennant:  *;  Of  the  fascinating  ^Yi\ug  worn   (Skakspeare).      10.  The  farey,  a 

power  of  the  rattle-snake,  it  is  difiicult  to  speak,  i-    ^          •     Kqi-cps  V  ^Afltcn/'/yr*.^ 

Authors  of  credit  describe  the  effects      Birds  have         rr»     V«  /  I x-  t? -U\ 

been  seen  to  drop  into  it.   mouth;  squirrels  de-  ^   Fa'shion.    v,   a     {fa^onncr    Trtuch.) 

scend  from  their  trees,  and  leverets  run  into  its  '•  To  form;  to  mould ;   to  figure  (/Zfl/fl^^.. 

jaws.     Terror  and  amazement  seem  to  lay  hold  on  2.  To  fit;  to  adapt;  to  accommodate  {bj^ 

these  little  animals:    they  make  violent  efforts  to  ser).      3.   To    counterfeit;     not   used   (Sw*- 

get  away,  still  keeping  their  eyes  fixed  on  those  of  speare),      4.  To  make  according  to  the  nik 

the  snake;   at  length,  wearied  with  their  move-  prescribed  by  custom  (Lor Ae). 

ments,  and  frightened  out  of  all  capacity  of  know-  Fashion  pieces,  in  the  sea  language,  the 

inp  the  course  they  ought  to  take,  they  become  the  aftmost  or  hindmost  timbers  of  a  ship,  which 

prey  of  ilie  expecting  devourer,  probably  in  their  terminate  the  breadth,  and  form  the  shape  of 

Jait  convulsive  motion."  the  stern.     They  are  united  to  the  stem-pn^i, 

FASCINES,    in    fortification,    faggots  of  and  to  the  extremity  of  the  wing  transom,  bj 

small  wood  of  about  a  foot  diameter,  and  six  a   rabbit,  and   a   number  of  strong  naib  or 

feet  long,  bound  in  the  middle  and  at  both  spikes  driven  from  without, 

ends.   They  are  used  in  raising  batteries,  mak-  FA'SH  ION  ABLE.  a.  (from  Jasliion.)    1- 

ing  chandeliers,  in  filling  up  the  moat  to  faci-  Approved  by  custom  ;  established  by  custom.; 

litaie  the  passage  to  the  wall,  in  binding  the  modish  {Hogers),     2.  Made  according  to  the 

ramparts  where  the  earth  is  bad,  and  in  mak-  mode  {Dryaen).     3.  Observant  of  the  mode 

ing  parapets  of  trenches  to  screen  the  men.  {Skakspeare).     4.  Having  rank  above  ihcvii- 

FA'SC'IXOL'S.  a.  (fascinum,  Lat.)  Caused  gar,  and  below  nobility, 

or  acting  by  witchcraft:    not  in  use   (^ar-  FA'SHIONABLENESS.  5.  (from/flsiio"- 

^ey).  able.)  Modish  elegance  (Locke). 

i^ASCIOLA.     Goimlworm.     Flake.     In  FA'SHIONABLY.  arf.  (from/wAionflH^) 

zoology,  a  genus  of  the  c\as8  veimes,  oxdw  vt\«  lu  a  manner  conformable  to  custom;  wiih 
testiBa»     Body  fkLttish,  with  am  Ei^xV.^ax«»  ot    \£lq^v^  ^^^xa&  V^outkV 
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JIST.  t.  {(romjiuhion.)    A  fol-  To  mortify  the  body  by  religious  abstinence 

lode;  a  sop;  a  coxcomb.  {Mallhew). 

general,  denotes  an  abstinence  Fast.  o.  (pert,  Saxon.)  I.  Firm;  im- 
it  is  more  (particularly  used  for  movable  (Miiiom).  2.  Strong;  impregnable 
:e  on  a  religious  account.  (Spemcr).  3.  Fixed ;  adhering  {Temple),  4. 
sting  has  been  practised  by  most  Deep ;  sound  {Shaktpeare),  5.  Firm  in  ad- 
he  remotest  an  Uauity.  Somedi-  herence  (^cAam).  ().  (from  ^«/,  Welch.) 
^n  its  origin  to  ttic  carthlv  lura-  Speedy;  quick;  swift  (D«  wet).  ^  ?•  Fast 
ir  first  parents  were  forbidden  to  andf  loose.  Uncertain ;  variable :  inconstant ; 
of  knowledge.     But  though  this  deceitful  (Sf^Mey). 

:  tlic  matter  too  Cu-,  it  is  certain        Fast.  «m^     1.  Firmly;  immovably  {Shak* 

h  church  has  obsencd  fasts  e\*er  gpeare).     2,    Closely;    nearly  (Knolles).     3. 

istitution.    Nor  were  the  neigh-  Swiftly;    nimbly   (Daf?i>/)«      ^*   Frequently 

sns,  viz.  the  l^^gvptians,  Phceni-  {Hammond). 

yrians,  without  their  fasts.    Tlie        FAST-DAYfl,  aie  those  appointed  by  piblic 

wording  to  Herodotus,  sacrificed  authority  to  be  observed  by  fastinsatid  humi- 

ifter  having  prepared  themselves  liation.    The  Church  of  England  enjoins  l6 

(1  prayer :  a  custom  which  he  vigils  or  fasts  before  holidays,  40  fasts  in  lent, 

jes  to  the  women  of  Cyrene.  is  ember  days,  3  rogation  oays,  4  solemn  da^v 

ni9,  that  the  Egyptians,  before  and  all  Fridays  in  the  year.    Besides  which 

orifices,   always   tasted  a  great  theie  is  g^erally  an  annual  last  in  time  of 

iietinies  for  six  weeks;  and  that  war.  

•cd  to  be  for  seven  days ;  during        To  FA'STEN.  v.  <i.  (from  ybi/.)     1.  To 

e  the   priests  and  devotees  not  make  fast;  tn  make  firm  {Dryden).    2.   To 

from  fiesh,  fish,  wine,  and  oil,  hold  together ;  to  cement ;  to  link.    3.  To  af- 

brcad,  and  some  kinds  of  pulse,  fix  ;   to  conjoin  (Swi/t).    4.    To  stamp ;  to 

es  were  communicated  by  them  impress ;  to  fix  {Skaln^eare),    6.  To  unite  in« 

who  observed  their  fasts  much  separably  (Decay  of  Fief  if).    6.  To  lay  on 

uiner.     The  Athenians  liad  the  with  strength  {Dryden). 
i  Thesmophorian  fasts,  the  ob-        To  Fa'stek.  v,  «.  To  fix  one's  self  (Brown), 
hich  was  very  rigorous,  especial-        FA'STEN ER.  s.  ((ram  fmslen.)  One  that 

women,  who  s|)ent  one  whole  makes  fast  or  firm. 

the  ground  in  a  mmimful  dress,         FASTER.,  f .  ((KHnfati.)  He  who  abstains 

;  any  nourishment.  In  the  island  fmm  food. 

riests  of  Jupiter  were obliKod  to        FASTERMANS,    or    FASTiwo-iiBif,  in 

r  lives  from  fish,  flesh,  ana  bak-  our  old  customs,  denoted  men  in  repute  and 

ulcius  informs  us,  that  whoever  substance,    who    were  responsible  tor  each 

be  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  other's  bchavioar. 

bilged  to  prepare  themselves  by        FA'Srn.\NDED.    a     (fasi   and   hand.) 

s ;  and,  in  short,  all  the  pagan  Avaricious;  clo^ehatided  ;  coi-etous  {Bacon.) 
>r  male  or  female,  recpiired  this        FASTI,  in  RoAian  antiquity,  the  kalendar 

iliat  desired  to  be  initiated  into  wherein  were  expressed  the  several  days  of  the 

of  their  priests  and  priestesses  year,  with  their  feasts,  games,  and  other  cere- 

raclcs,  and  of  those  that  came  to  monies.    There  were  two  sorts  of  fasti,   the 

greater,  or  foiii  magistrales,  and  the  less,  or 

ing  is  not  positively  enjoined  by  jagti  kalendarct.  The  festi  magistrales  contain- 

apostles,  a   custom   prevailed  ed,  besides  the  several  feasts,  &c.  the  birth-days 

St  Christians  of  joining  absti-  and  other  circumstances  relating  to  the  magis- 

rir  prayers,  especially  when  they  trates  and  emperors.    The  fiisti  kalendares  were 

in  affairs  of  extraordinary  im-  also  of  two  kinds,  urbani  and  rustici ;  the  for- 

t  in  the  most  ancient  times  we  nier  contained  an  account  of  the  feasts  and  ce- 

on   of  any  public  and  solemn  remoniesobservedinthecity;  the  latter,  of  those 

fon  the  anniversary  of  Christ's  observed  in  the  cmintry,  which  were  fewer,  as 

lowe^er,    in   process  of  time,  mo  much  time  taken  up  in  this  way  would 

;  were  gradually  introduced,  first  interfere  with  the  cultivation  of  the  earth, 
i  afier\%'ards  by  positive  appoint-         Fasti  was  also  a  chronicle  of  time,  where- " 

I  it   is  not  certain  what   those  in  noted  events  were  registered  according  to  the 

•  whether  they  were  observed  in  years  of  tlie  respective  consuls, 
ury.      Mr.  Mosheim   acknow-        Fasti,  oi    dies   fasti,  likewise  denoted 

c)se  who  atfirm,  that  in  the  time  court-days. 

,  or  sot>n  after,  the  fourth  and        FASTIDIOSITY.    i.    (from  fasiidious.) 

he  week  were  obsened  as  fasts.  Disdainfulness;  contemptuousness  (iStq/l). 
te  of  specious  arguments  in  fa-        FASTFDIOUS.  a.  {foiiidiosus,  Lat.)  Dis- 

>pinion.    Eccles.     Hist;  vol.  u  dainful ;  squeamish ;  insolently  nice  {South). 

FASTFDIOUSLY.  ad.  Disdainfully  ;  con- 

9.  R.  {fastan,  Goth,  peftan,  temptuously ;  squeamishly  (Gwemment  qf'  the 

abstain  from  food  {Bacon).    9.  Tongue). 
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FASTIGIATE.   {fastigium,  the  poinled       FA'STUOUS.  «.  (/iw/irafiM,  Latin.)  PkhkI  i 
to]!,  or  roof  of  a  building.)    lu  botany,  applied    haughty. 

to  various  parts  of  a  plant.   A  fastigiate  stem,        FAT.  a.  (patC, Saxon.)  1 .  Full-fed ;  plump; 
having  branches  of  an  equal  height.    Pedun*    fleshy  {Arbutknot).    S.   Coarse;  gross;  dull 
cks  are  fastigiate,  when  they  elevate  the  fnicti-    {Dry den).    3.  Wealthy ;  rich  iHJUion). 
iications  in  a  bunch,  so  mat  they  are  all  of        FAT.    {adept.)    A    concrete    oily    maUer 
an  equal  height,  as  if  they  had  been  shorn  off    contained  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  sni« 
horizontally,  or  when  they  are  so  proportion-    mats,  of  a  white  or  yellowish  colour,  with 
^,  as  to  rorm  an  even  surface  at  top,  like  a    little  or  no  smell  or  taste.     It  difiers  in  allani-. 
flat  roof:  as  in  dianthus  and  silene.     A  fasti-    mats  in  solidity,  colour,  taste,  &c.  and  likewise' 
^ate  umbel,  an  umbel  rising  gradually.    This    in  the  same  animal  at  different  ages.    In  in&n- 
is  a  different  idea  from  the  former ;  and  in    cy  it  is  white,  insipid,  and  not  very  solid ;  in 
Philos,  Botan.  the  umbellate  flower  is  thus  dc-    the  adult  it  is  firm  and  yellowish,  and  in  ani- 
scribed :  e^t  aggregate  ex  flosculis  pluribus  in-    mals  of  an  advanced  age,  its  colour  is  deeper, 
sidentibus  leceptaculo  in  pedunculos  fastigia-    its  consistence  various,  and  its  taste  in  geneiil 
tot,  omnes  ex  endem  puncto  productos.    Here    stronger. 

we  are  probablv  to  understand^<M/i^ia/M  in  the  It  is  collected  in  particular  follicles  of  tbeoel* 
former  sense  ot  level-topped :  but  it  is  doubt-  lular  membrane,  accumulated  in  the  Kroin,aii- 
ful  how  Linn^us  came  to  annex  this  idea  to  ploon,  around  the  kidnies  and  blood-vesieb  j 
Jatiiaium  and  its  derivatives  ;  since  roofs  are  and  is  secreted  on  th^  surface  of  the  skin  by  a 
not  flat  in  nortbon  countries ;  and  although  set  of  minute  glands,  on  this  account  called  »- 
they  be  so  in  the  east,  and  in  some  parts  of  bacic,  where  it  sometimes  concretes,  chi^, 
Italy,  yti  fattigiatus  seems  rather  applied  to  though  not  always,  from  want  of  ckanliiiai, 
loffy  and  pointed  buildings.  Thus  Solinus,  and  exhibits  the  appearance  of  small  worms: 
speaking  of  the  pyramids —turres  sunt  in  it  isaccumulated  from  diminished  perspiratioo; 
jEgypto  fastigtatse,  ultra  celsitudinem  omnem,  from  the  nature  of  the  aliments  ted  on ;  and 
quaa  neri  manu  powit.  from  idiosyncrasy.    It  forms  sometimes  steals- 

FASTlGIUM,in  architecture.    See  Pe-    roatous  humours,  and,  by  the  posMssion  of  a 
piMBVT.  small  quantity  of  oxygen,  contains  the  sebacic 

FASTING,    the    abstaining    from    food,    acid,  which  actsreaiiily  on  vessels  of  lead,  cop- 
Many  extraordinary  stories  have  been  related    per,  and  iron,  in  which  it  is  often  deposited  nr 
'  of  long  continued  fasting.     Sir  William  Ha-    culinaiy  purposes. 

milton  gives  an  account  of  two  fattened  ho^.  Fats  and  oils  are  commonly  divided  intospe^ 
that  lay  buried  under  a  heap  of  ruins  in  Sona-  maceti,  fat  properly  so  called,  fish  or  thran- 
no,  and  were  taken  out  alive  the  42d  day.  oil,  and  cm pyreumatic  oil,  extracted  by  distilb- 
And,  in  the  shipwreck  of  the  Juno  off  tin:  tion  from  many  vegetable  and  animal  scbitu- 
coast  of  Aracan,  in  the  year  1795t  those  per-  ces.  Chemical  W  anal^^sed  it  is  found  to  possess 
sons  who  survived  the  wreck  lived  23  days  five  piirts  out  of'^  six  of  carbon,  and  one  of  bj- 
without  any  other  sustenance  than  what  was  drogen,  with  a  very  small  portion,  as  alrcMv 
derived  from  the  sea-water  which  they  sucked  observed,  of  oxygen.  Fat  meat  is  nonrisbiog 
out  of  their  garments.  to  those  that  have  strong  digestive  powers.  It  is 

FA'STINGDAY.  5.  (yiu/ and  (iay.)    Day    used  externally  as  a  softening  remecly,andec»s 
of  mortification  by  religious  abstinence   (T^ijf-    into  the  conii>o8ition  of  ointments  and  plais- 

ior),     terF. 

FA'STNESS.  *.  (from  fasL)    1.  State  of       To  Fat.  «.  n.    To  grow  fat ;  to  grow  fall- 
being  fast.   2.  Firmness ;  firm  adherence  (jBo-    fleshed  {L Estrange), 

con).  3.  Strength ;  security  (Davies),    4.  A        To  Fat.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)    To  male 
strong  place;  a  place  not  easily  forced.     5*    fat ;  to  fatten  ;  to  make  fleshy  {Abhoi.). 
Closeness ;  conciseness :  not  used  iAscham).  FATA  MORGANA,  by  the  French  deno* 

FASTOLFF  (sir  John),  a  famous  general,  minated  mirages,  a  very  reniarkablc  phenoiM- 
born  at  Yarmoudi  in  Norfolk,  in  1377*  He  non,  which  issoroctin)csobser\ed  from  the har- 
served  with  great  glory  in  France,  where  he  bourof  Messina  and  adjacent  places,  at  a  ccitain 
obtained  several  high  posts  while  the  English  height  in  the  atmosphere.  The  name  which 
held  their  possessions  in  that  kingdom.  In  signifies  the  Fair^  j(/orfona  is  derived  from  an 
1440  he  returned  home  covered  with  laurels,  opinion  of  the  superstitious  Sicilians,  that  the 
and  his  conduct  afterwards  showed  that  he  dc-  whole  spectacle  is  produced  by  fairies,  or  sufh 
6er\'ed  them  ;  for  he  was  bountiful  to  the  poor,  like  visionary  invisible  beings.  The  populace 
and  a  liberal  encourager  of  learning.  He  left  are  delighted  whenever  it  appears ;  and  tud. 
a  considerable  legacy  for  building  the  schools  about  the  streets  shouting  for  joy,  calling  einy 
of  philosophy  and  civil  law  at  Cambridge,  and  body  out  to  partake  of  the  glorious  sight 
was  a  great  benefactor  to  Magdalen  college.  This  singular  meteor  has  been  described  br 
Oxford.  He  died  in  1459.  Shakspeare  has  various  authors ;  but  the  first  who  mentionni 
been  censured  for  abusing  this  excellent  man,  it  with  any  degree  of  precision  was  fither  An- 
under  the  ludicrous  character  of  sir  John  Fal-  gekicci,  who  observed  it  in  l643.  His  acooont 
staff;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  poet  had  no  does  not  difler  very  materially  from  that  given 
thoughts  of  ridiculing  Fastolff,  and  that  the  co*  by  P.  Minasi  in  his  Dissertation  on  thb  phxoo- 
incidence  i»  inertly  arcidental.  menon,  publisbed  in  1773.    But  as  the  latter 
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is  more  minute,  we  present  port  of  it  to  our  into  i/n'tf  or  strata  of  different  clenpiti*?  in  the 

readers:    "  When  the  risine  sun  shines  from  atmosphere.     Sec  his  translation  of  Lucretius, 

that  point  whence  its  incident  rny  forms  an  note  to  vol.  ii.  p.  25. 

angle  of  about  45*»  on  the  sea  of  Reggio,  and  FATAL  a.  {fatalis,  Latin.^     1.  Deadly  j 

the  bright  surface  of  the  water  in  the  Uiy  is  mortal;  destructive  {Dryden),    2.  Proceeding 

not  disturbed  cither  by  the  wind  or  the  current,  by  destiny  ;  inevitable ;   necessary  {Tiiluison), 

the  spectator  being  placed  on  an  eminence  of  3.  Appointed  by  destiny  (Bacon). 

the  city,  with  his  back  to  the  sun  and  his  face  FATALIST.  *.   (from  fate.)    Or.e  who 

to  the  sea,  on  a  sudden  there  appear  in  the  maintains  that  all  things  happen  by  invincible 

water,  as  in  a  catoptric  theatre,  various  multi-  necessity  ( fVattt), 

plied  objects,  that  is  to  say,  numberless  series  FATA'LITY.  *.  {falalitS,  French.)  1.  PreJ 

of  pilasters,  arches,  castles' well  delineated,  re-  destination  ;  predetermined  order  or  series  of 

gular  columns,    lofty  towers,  superb  palaces,  things  and  events  {South).     S.    Decree  of  fate 

with  balccmies  and  windows,  extended  alleys  {Kitig  Charles),      3.    Tendency    to    danger 

of  trees,  delightful  plains  with  herds  and  flocks,  {Brown). 

armies  of  men  on  foot  and  horseback,    and  FATALLY.  a<f.  (from yb/a/.)     1.  Mortal- 
many  strange  iniages  in  their  natural  colours  W ;  destructively,  even   to  death    {Dryden). 
and  proper  actions,  passing  rapidly  in  suoces-  the  deoree  of  fate  {Beniley), 
tion  along  the  surface  of  the  sea  during  the  FATALNESS.  s,  (from  JhiaL)    Invioci- 
whole  of  the  short  period  of  time  while  the  ble  necessity. 

above-mentioned  causes  remain.  But  if,  in  ad-  FATE,  fatum,  denotes  an  inevitable  ne- 
dition  to  the  circumstances  before  described,  cessity,  depending  upon  a  superior  cause.  The 
the  atmosphere  be  highly  impregnated  withva-  word  is  formed  ajando,  from  speaking  :  and' 
pour,  and  dense  exhalations  not  previously  dis-  primarily  implies  the  same  vith  effaium,  viz. 
parsed  by  the  action  of  the  wina  or  waves,  or  a  word  or  decree  pronounced  by  God;  or  a  fix- 
rarefied  by  the  sun,  it  then  happens  that  in  this  ed  sentence,  whereby  the  Deity  has  prescribed 
vapour,  as  in  a  curtain,  extended  along  the  theorderofthtngs,  and  allotted  to  every  person 
channel  to  the  height  of  about  30  palms,  and  what  shall  befall  him.  The  Greeks  called  it 
nearly  down  to  tlie  sea,  the  observer  will  be-  «i/ioip/uin},  as  it  were  a  chain  or  necessary  series 
hold  the  scene  of  the  same  objects  not  only  re-  of  things  indissolubly  linked  together.  It  b 
fleeted  from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  but  likewise  also  used  to  express  a  certain  unavoidable  de- 
in  the  air,  though  not  ^distinct  or  well  defined  signation  of  things,  by  which  all  agents,  both 
as  the  former  objects  from  the  sea.  Lastly,  if  necessary  and  voluntary,  are  swayed  and  direct- 
the  air  be  slightly  hazy  and  opake,  and  at  the  ed  to  their  ends.  See  Nbcessitt.  In  this 
same  time  de%vy,  and  adapted  to  form  the  iris,  last  sense,  fate  is  distinguished  into,  I .  Astro- 
then  the  above-mentioned  objects  will  appear  logical  fate,  arising  from  the  influence  and  po- 
only  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  as  in  the  first  sition  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  which  (it  is  sup« 
case,  but  all  vividly  coloured  or  fringed,  with  posed)  gave  laws  lx)tn  to  the  elements  and  mix- 
red,  green,  blue,  and  other  prismatic  co-  ed  bodies,  and  to  the^  will  of  men.  i.  Stoical 
lours.*'  fate,  defined  by  Cicero  an  order 'or  series  of 

\Jinasi,  therefore,  distinguishes  three  sorts  causes,  wherein  cause  beins  linked  to  cause, 

of  Fata  Morgana :  that  is  to  say,  the  first  at  the  each  produces  another, and  thus  all  things  flow 

surface  of  the  sea,  which  he  calls  the  Marine  from  one  prime  cause.    To  this  fiite  the  Stoics 

Morgana  ;  the  second  in  the  air,  called  the  Ae-  subject  even  the  gods. 

rial  Morgana  ;  and  the  third  only  at  the  surface  FATED,  a,  {(rom/aie.)     L  Decreed  by 

of  i\ke  sea,  which  he  calls  the  Morgana  fringed  fate  {Dry den),    2.  Modelled  in  any  matter  by 

with  prismatic  colours.  fate  (Prior).    3.  Endued  with  an^  quality  by 

Dinerent  accounts  have  been  given  of  this  fate  {Dryden). 

sin^^ular  appearance:  M.  Houel  attributes  it  to  FATES,  in  mythology.    See  Parcjb. 

a  bitumen  that  issues  from  certain  rocks  at  the  FATHEMITES,  or  Fatemites,  thede* 

bottom  of  the  sea,  and  which  is  often  seen  to  scendants  of  Mahomet  by  Fathema  or  FatenMi 

cover  a  part  of  its  surface  in  the  canal  of  Mes-  his  daughter. 

sina.     Ihe  subtle  parts  of  this  bitumen  being  FATHER,  s.  (pi^eji,  Saxon.)     1.  He  by 

attenuated,  combined,  and  exhaled  with  the  whom  the  son  or  daughter  is  begotten  {Bacon). 

aqueous  globules  that  are  raised  by  the  air,  and  2.  The  first  ancestor  {Romans).     3.   The  ap. 

formed  into  bodies  of  vapour,  give  to  this  con-  pellation  of  an  old  man  {Camden).    4.  The 

densed  vapour  more  consistence;  and  con-  titleof  any  man  reverend  for  age,  learning,  and 

tribute,  by  their  smooth  and  polished  particles,  piety  {Shakspeare).    3.  One  who  has  given 

to  the  formation  of  a  kind  of  aerial  crystal,  original  to  any  thing  good  or  bad  {Genesis). 

which  receives  the  light,  reflects  it  to  the  eye,  C.  The  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  first  six 

and  transmits  to  it  all  the  luminous   points  or    eight  centuries  {Stilling fleet').      7*  One 

which  colour  the  objects  exhibited  in  this  phe-  who  acU  with  paternal  care  and  tenderness 

nomenon,  and  render  them  visible.  {Job).     8.    The  title  of  a  popish  confessor 

A  curious  print,  exhibiting  the  Fata  Morga-  {Addison^    g.  The  title  of  a  senator  of  old 

na,  may  be  seen  in  Nicholson  s  Journal,  vol.  1.  Home  {Dryden).     10.  The  appellation  of  the 

4to.    bome  further  particulars  respecting  this  first  person  of  the  adorable  Trmity  {Taylor). 

singular    phenomenon  may  also  be  seen  in  11.  The  compellation  of  God  as  Creator  (C, 

No.  59  of^Tilloch*s  Philosophical  Magszine.  Prayer).    13.   A.  \\x!^  is=!««u.  M^  ^it^dgt^n^  v^ 

By  Mr.  Good  it  is  very  plaasibly  resolved  othei  cboxcYi  dVgi&Juamu 
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Father-in-law.  *.   {(torn  falker,)    The  To  FATTEN. ».  a.  (from/o/.)    1.  To  feed 

father  ofones  husband  or  wife  (/IcWmo«).  up;  to  make  fleshy  {Arbuihnoi).  2.  To  make 

Father  (Natural),  he  who  has  illegitimate  fruitful  {Dryden),    3.  ^o  feed  grossly;  to  in- 

children.              »  crease  (Dryden), 

Father  (Adoptive),  he  who  takes  the  chil-  To  Fa'tten.  v,  n.  (from/a/.)  To  grow  £a; 

dreu  of  some  other,  and  achnowledges  ihem  as  to  be  pampered  {Oiway). 

his  own.  FATTY,  a.  (from  fat.)  Unctuous ;  olcagi- 

Father  (Putative),  the  reputed  or  supposed  nous ;  greasy  {Bacon). 

fether.  FAi  U  A  RI  I,  in  antiquity,  persons  who  ap- 

Father-lasher,     in     ichthyology.     Sec  pea  red  inspired,  and  foretold  things  to  come. 

CoTTUS.  FATUlTAS.  (faiuUas  ;  frhmfaiuiu,  siUy.) 

Father- L0KO-LEG8,  in  entomology.     Sec  Foolishness.  A  synonym  of  amentia. 

TiPULA.  FATU'ITY.  *.  (fatuiU,  Fr.)  Foolishncis ; 

To  Father,  v,  a.   1.  To  take;  to  adopt  as  weakness  of  mind  (K.  Charles). 

a  son  or  daughter  (Shakspeare).    2.  To  supply  FATUOUS,  a.  {fatnus,  Lat.)  1.  Stupid; 

with  a  father  {Shakspeare).    3.  To  adopt  a  foolish ;  feeble  of  mind  {Glanoiile).    8.  Im- 

composition  {Sio{ft).  4.  To  ascribe  to  any  one  potent ;  without  force  (Denham). 

as  his  offspring,  or  production  {Hooker),  FATWITTED.  o.  (fai  and  wit.)  Heavy; 

FATHERHOOD.  *.  {from  father.)    The  dull ;  stupid  {Shakspeare). 

character  or  authority  of  a  father  {Hall).  FAUCES,  {faux,  fauces.)    A  cavity  be- 

FATHERLESS.  a.  {from  father.)    Want^  hind  the  tongue,  palatine  arch,  uvula,  aod 

inga  father;  destitute  of  a  father  {Addison).  tonsils;  from  whicn  the  pharynx  and  laiyox 

FATHBRLINESS.  s.  {from  father.)  The  proceed, 

tenderness  of  a  father  ;  parental  kindness.  FA'UCET.  *.  {fausset,  French.)  The  pipe 

FATHERLY,  a.  (trom  father.)  Paternal ;  inserted  into  a  vessel  to  give  vent  to  the  liquor, 

like  a  father;  tender ;  protecting  {Shakspeare).  and  stopped  up  by  a  peg  or  spigot  {Swift). 

Fa'therly.  ad.    In  the  manner  of  a  father  FAUCHEUR  (Michael  le),  a  French  pre- 

{Milton).  testant   divine,  greatly  admired  /or   his  €k>- 

FATHOM,  f.  (px^m,  Saxon.)   I.  A  mea-  quence.    The  marquis de  la  Force  said,  alter 

sure  of  length  containing  six  feet ;  the  space  to.  hearing  him  preach  against  duelling,  *'  If  a 

which  a  man  can  extend  both  arms  {Holder),  challenge  were  to  be  sent  to  me,  I  would  re- 

2.  Reach ;  penetration ;  depth  of  contrivance ;  fuse  it.'      He  died  at  Paris  in  1667.  Hisworki 
compass  of  thought  (iSAoAipfar^).  are;  1.  A  Treatise  on  oratorical  Action.    S. 

To  Fa'thom.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)     1.  Sermons,  in  8vo.    3.  Christian   Prayers  and 

To  encompass  with  the  arms  extended  or  en-  Meditations.     4.  A  Treatise  on  the  Euchaiisc, 

circling.     2.  To  reach;  to  master  {Dryden).  against  cardinal  Perron. 

3.  To  sound  ;  to  try  with  respect  to  the  depth  FAUCHION.  (See  Falchion.)  A  crook- 
IFclton).    4.  To  penetrate  into;  to  find  the  ed  sword. 

bottom  ;  as,  /  cannot  fathom  his  design.  FAUCON,  or  Falcon,  a  name  formerij 

FATHOMLESS,   a.    {(rom  fathom.)     I.  given  to  a  small  piece  of  canon,  whose  dii- 

That  of  which  no  bottom  can  be  found.     2.  meter  was  2|   inches;   weight  750  pounds; 

That  of  which  the  circumference  cannot  be  length  7  feet ;  load  2J  pound ;  shot  2J  incba 

embraced  (Shakspeare).  diameter,  and  gj  pound  weight.     Sec  Caj- 

FATI'DICAL.  a.  {fatidicus,  Latin.)  Pro-  non. 

phetic  ;  having  the  power  to  foretell  (Howel).  FAUCONET,  or  Falconet,  a  veiy  small 

FATIFEROUS.  a,  {fattfcr,  Lat.)  Deadly  ;  piece  of  ordnance,  whose  diameter  at  tneboie 

mortal ;  destructive.  was  Sj  inches ;  weight  400   pounds ;  lengtk 

FATIGABLE.  a.  (/a/igo,  Latin.)    Easily  6  feet;  load  Impound;  shot  something  more 

wearied;  susceptible  of  weariness.  than    two    inches    diameter,    and    l\  poood 

To  FATIGATE.  v.  a.  {fatigo,  Latin.)  To  weight, 
weary ;  to  fatigue :  not  in  use  (Shakspeare),  ^  tA'UFEL.  s.  (French.)  The  fruit  of  aspe- 
FATrGUE.  ^.  (yh^?^M^,  Fr.)     1.   Weari-  cies  of  the  palm-tree, 
ness ;   lassitude.      The  cause    of    weariness;  FAVl'LLOUS.  a.  (yhrf //a,  Latin.)  Coo- 
labour;  toil  (Dryden),  sisting  of  ashes  (Brown). 

To  Fatigve.  V.  a.  (fali^ticry  Trench.)    To  FAVISS^,  in   antiquity.     l.Cistcnisto 

tire  ;  to  weary  ;  to  harass  with  toil  (Prior).  keep  water  in.     2.  Subterraneous  reservoirs  in 

FATKI'LJNEYED.  a.  (fat  and  kidney.)  which  were  laid  old  statues,  and  other  things 

Fat:  by  way  of  reproach  or  contempt  (Shak-  formerly  used  in  the  ternple. 

spcarc).  FA'OLCON.  s.  Sec  Falcon. 

FATLING.  5.  crrom/a/.)  A  young  animal  FAULT.*,  f/aw/c,  French.)    1.  Offence; 

fed  fat  for  the  slaughter  (Jsaiah).  slight  crime;  somewhat  liable  to  censure  or  ob- 

FATNER.  s.  (from/a/.)  That  which  gives  jection  (Hooker).     2.  Defect;  want;  absence 

fatness  (Arhut knot).  (Shakspeare).  3.  Puzzle ;  diihciilty. 

FATNESS,  s.  (from  fat.) ^  1.  The  quality  To  Fault,  v.  n.  (from  the  noun.)    To  be 

of  being  fat  or  plump.    2.  Fat;  grease;  fuU  wrong;  to  fail  (5pef«er). 

jiess  of  flesh  (Spenser).    3.  Unctuous  or  greasy  To  Fault,  v.  a.  To  charge  with  a  fault;  to 

matter  (Bacon).   4.  Oleaginousness ;  sliminess  accuse. 

(Arhuihnot).    5.  Fertility ,  fru\l(u\nes&  i,Gcn,^.  Y^'ULTER.  s.  (fromjault.)   An  ofawkr, 

6.  That  wiuch  causes  fertility  QPhiUptV  oqr^nVq  c,Qia3i\siL\N&^SasJ^.<^F«i^^^ 
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NDER.  s.  ifauU ^dfnd.)   A  FA'VOURABLE.  a.  (ftttforahle,  Fnnch.} 

bjector.  1.  Kind;  propitious;  aflfiecttonate  (iSiAaibp.)« 

Y.    ad.    (from    faulty,)    Not  S.  Palliative  ;  tender ;  averse  from  censure.    3. 

►pcrly  ;  defectively ;  erroneously.  Cohducive  to ;  contrtbutmg  to  (7Vnip/0.    4. 

iE$>>.  s.  if Tom  faulty.)    I.  Bad-  Accommodate;  convenient   {Clarenaon),     5. 

^s  {Sidney),    8.  Delinquency ;  Beautiful ;  well-favoured  :  obsolete  (Spenter). 

{Hooker).  FA'VOURABLENESS.  t.  (from  favour^ 

SS.  a.  (from/oii//.)  Exempt  from  ahe.)  Kindness;  benignity. 

Fairfax).  FA'VOURABLY.  ad.  (from  favourable.) 

a.  (fauf\f,  French.)    1.  Guilty  Kindly ;  with  favour  {Rogers). 

tiieable  ;  criminal ;  not  innocent  FA'VOURED.  partidp.  a.     1.  Regarded 

Wrong ;  erroneous  {Hooker).  3.  with  kindness  {Pope),    d.  Featured  :     with 

I  in  any  respect  {Bacwn).  well  or  ill  {Spenser). 

A,  in  antiquity,  Roman  feasts  FA^VOUREDLY.  ad.    With  well  or  ill. 

lonour  of  the  god  Faunus,  who  In  a  fair  or  foul  manner, 

imonff  the  Romans  with  the  Pan  FA'VOURER.  s.  {(tomfavour.)   One  who 

.    The  Faunalia  were  held  on  favours ;    one  who  regards  with  kindness  or 

nones  of  1>ecember ;  i.  e.  on  the  tenderness ;  a  wellwisher ;  a  friend  {Daniel). 

It  month.    The  principal  sacri-  FA'VOURITE.  s.  {favorite,  French)     1. 

c-buck,  or  rather,  according  to  A  person  or  thing  beloved  ;  one  regarded  with 

attended  with  lil»tions  of  wine  favour  (Pope).  2.  One  chosen  as  a  companion 

f  incense.     See  Ode  18.  lib.  iii.  by  his  superior  {Clarendon). 

A  UNI,  among  the  ancients,  were  FA'VOURLESS.  a.  {from  favour,)  1.  Un- 

mi-gods  inhabiting  the  forests;  favoured  ;  not  regarded  with  kindness.  2.  Uii* 

vans  {Sylvani),  and  little  differ-  favouring ;  unpropitious  (Spenser). 

Satyrs.    They  delighted  more  FA'VOUS  RECEPTACLE,  in  boUny,  a 

vineyards  ;  and  they  generally  honey-combed  receptacle.  See  Alveolatb. 

dants  of  Bacchus,  in  the  repre-  FAUQUEMONT,    or    Valkbkburg,  a 

i^cchanal  feasts  and  processions,  town  of  tlie  Dutch  Netherlands^  seven  miles 

resented  as  half  men,  half  goats,  E.  of  Maestricht.     Lat.  50.52  N.    Lon.  5. 

ns,  ears,  feet,  and  tail  of  a  goat,  60  E. 

',  and  the  rest  human.    Though  FAUSEL-NUT,  in  botany.    See  Arbca. 

re  held  as  demi-gods,  yet  they  FA'USEN.  i.    A  Urge  sort  of  eel  {Chap' 

to  die  after  a  long  life.      Arno-  man). 

It  their  father  or  chief,  Faunus  FA'USSEBRAYE.  f.    A  small  mount  of 

ived  120  years.  earth,  four  fathom  wide,  erected  on  the  level 

in  fabulous  history,   a  son  of  round  the  foot  of  the  rampart  {Harris). 

igned  in  Italy  about  1300 years  FA'UTOR.  s.   (Latin,  fauteur,  French.) 

ustan  age.     His  braveiy,  as  well  Favourer ;  counteiuincer  (Ben  Jonson). 

re  given  rise  to  the  tradition  ihfX  FA'UTRESS.  s.  {fasttriee,  Fr.)  A  woman 

of  Mars.    His  great  popularity,  that  favours  or  countenances  {Chapman). 

ss  for  agriculture,  made  his  suo-  FAUX,  in  botany,  the  Jaws,  chaps,  throat, 

1  as  one  of  their  country  deities  or  opening  of  the  tube  of  the  corol ;  or,  be- 

ie  was  represented  with  all  the  twecn  the  segments  of  the  corol,  where  the  tube 

e  satyrs,  and  was  consulted  to  ends.     As  in  the  class  didynaroia  and  the  as» 

Emfolis  in  class  pentandria.      Hiatus  inter 

^ cinias  caorollse  ubi  tubus  terminatur.    The 

rectly  from  the  west.  whole  upper  part  of  the  tube  is  called  the  neck, 

O,  an  epitliet  given  to  such  parts  eollum  t  and  the  opening  is  sometimes  termed 

composition  as  are  performs  to  the  mouth,  os. 

'antagc,  by  the  best  voices  or  in-  FAWKES  (Francis),  an  English  poet  and 

divine.  He  was  born  in  Yorkshire  about  1725, 

JR.  V.  a,  (favroy  Latin.)  1.  To  and  educated  at   Jesus  college,  Cambridge, 

gard  with  kindness;  to  counte-  where  he  took  his  degrees  in  arts.     On  enter- 

2.  To  assist  with  advantages  or  ing  into  orders  he  settled  at  Bromham  in  his 

{Addison).    3.  To  resemble  in  nathre  county,  but  afterwards  he  obtained  the 

ator).    4.  To  conduce  to;  to  vicarage  of  Orpington  in  Kent,  which  he  ex- 

chanfi^  in  1774  for  the  rectory  of  Hayes.    He 

.  (^/ipor,  Latin.)    1.  Kindness;  died  in  1 777.    Mr.  Fa  wkes  is  known  by  many 

Shakspearc)..    2.  Support ;  de-  ingeniotB  poems  of  his  own,  but  more  so  by 

ition    (Hof^ers).     3.    Kindness  his  translations  of  Anaereon,  Sappho,  fiion, 

/).     4.  Lenity ;  mildness ;  miti-  and  Moichus,  published  in  I76O  in  12mo.  and 

ishinent   {Swift).    5.     Leave;  the  Idylliumi  of  Theocritus,  17^>  Bvo. 

rdnn   {Psalms).    6.  Object  of  FAwN.  The  young  of  the  bock  and  doe, 

).    7*   Something  given  by  a  so  called 'during  its  first  year.    The  fawn  is  se- 

n  {Shakspeare).    8.    Any  thing  creted  by  the  cum  in  fern,  or  long  grass,  with 

)  a  token  {Shakspeare),  9.  Fea-  great  care,  during  the  first  weeks,  and  seldom 

nee  (South).    •  aooonpttdei  the  modwx  bol  Vp^  Tfi^\«  ^sit 
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loyal  narks  and  chaces,  a  certain  number  are  special ;  genml,  that  which  is  to  be  perfonBod 

annuaUy  killed  when  about  three  months  old>  fcrjr  erery  sabject  to  his  prince ;  and  speda|»  re* 

to  prevent  the  district  from  being  overstocked  ;  quired  only  of  tuch  as,  in  respest  of  their  kt, 

this  is  generally  done  by  coursing  with  grey-  are  tied  by  oath  to  their  lords.    To  aU  maoacf 

hounds,    which   is   often   accounted    excel-  of  tenures*  except  tenantcy  at  wiU  and  fnnk- 

knt  sport,   the  greyhounds  being  frequently  almoign,  kaltj  is  incident^  thooj^  itbhidly 

beaten.  belonffli  to  copyhold  estates,  held  in  fteand  isc 

To  Fawn.  v.  n.  (of  uncertain  original.)     1.  life.   The  form  of  this  oath  by  stat  17  Ed.  il. 

To  court  by  frisking  before  one,  as  a  dog  (Sid'  u  to  run  as  follows :   *'  I   A.B.  will  be  tt>  yoa 

fMy).    2.  To  court  by  any  means  (Souin).    9.  my  lord  D.  true  and  faithful^  and  bear  to  fn 

To  court  servilely  (milion) .  hiih  for  the  lands  and  tenements  which  I  hdd 

Fawv.  f.    A  servile  cringe  j  low  flattery  of  you,  and  I  will  truly  do  and  pcribrn  tke 

tShakofeare),  customs  and  services  that  1  ought  to  do  lo  yoa. 

FA'WNER.  t.  (from  fawn.)     One  that  So  help  me  God.** 

fawns ;  one  that  pays  servile  courtship  iSpecia*  Fealty,  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  fids^ 

tor).  litjT  to  a  master. 

FAWNINGLY.  ad.  ((rom fawn.)    In  a  FEAR,  #.  (]xa|uui,  Saxon.)  I.  DRad;l» 

cringiiig  servile  way.  lour ;  painful  apprehension  of  danger  {LoA). 

FAOCED.  a.  (from  p^x,  Saxon.)    Hairy  -2.  Awe  j  dejection  of  mind  at  the  prasence  of 

(Camden).  any  person  or  thing  (Genesis).    3.  Aaaaaj\ 

FAY.  s.  (/^,  French.)    1.  A  fairy;  an  elf  solicitude  (Maeeaieet).   4.  That  which  aum 

(Milton).   9.  ifoi,  French.)    Faith :  obsolete  fear  (Shakspeare).    6.  The  object  of  ftar  (Gi> 

ii^^er).  nesis).    6.  Something  hung  up  to  scare  deer 

FAYAL,  one  of  the  Azores,  or  Western  (hamh). 

Islands,  which  suffered  greatly  by  an  earth-  Fbar,    when    considered   philosophiciBf, 

quake  in  1764.    Its  capital  is  ViDa  do  Horta.  may  be  described  as  a  painful  t^pif^wti  p^ 

FAYETTE,  a  county  of  Kentucky^  bound-  dooed  by  the  immediate  apprehension  of  fow 

ed  on  the  N.  by  the  Ohio,  on  the  E.uw  Bour-  impending  evil.    This  evn  may  consist  ia  be- 

bon  county,  and  on  the  S.  W.  by  tne  river  in^  deprived  of  what  we  at  present  ei^oy,  ii 

Kentucky.    Lexington  is  the  capital.  being  disappointed  in  what  we  expect  or  ii 

Fayette,  a  county  of  Pcnuiiylvania,    37  the  infliction  of  a  positive  misery, 

miles  long,  and  33  broad.     In  1 790,  it  con-  The  passion  of  tear  is  still  more  punfol  iImi 

tained   1 3,3f  5  inhabitants.     Union  is  the  ca-  that  of  sorrow,  which,  notwitlMtandiiu|  its  s^ 

pitai.  verity,  has,  when  calmed  into  an  iiirrtini, 

-^  FaYETFF.VILLE,  a  town  of  N.  Caro-  something  soothioff  in  its  nature.    Fear  pa»> 

lina,  on  the  N.  W.  branch  of  Cape  Fear  river,  duces  an  agony  andanxiety  about  the  heart  ost 

90  miles  N.  W.  of  Wilmington,  to  which  that  to  be  described  ;  and  it  may  be  said  to  paiahtt 

river  is  nu\igable  for  boats.  the  soul  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  becomes  »- 

FE,  Fo,  or  FoHi,  the  name  of  the  chief  sensible  to  every  thing  but  to  its ownraisefj. 

god  of  the  Cliincse,  whom  they  adore  as  the  Inertness  and  torpor  pervade  the  whole  snMBf 

sovereign  of  heu\en.  They  represent  him  shin-  united  with  a  constriction  of  the  integumesii 

ins  all  in  light,  with  his  hands  hid  under  his  of  the  body,  and  also  a  certain  sense  of  boBg 

robes,  to  show  that,  his  power  does  all  things  fettered,  or  of  being  rendered  incapable  of  no- 

invisiblv.  tion.    The  eyes  are  pallid,  wild,  and  sook  in 

¥e  (banta),  a  rich  and  regular  built  ciw,  their  sockets ;  the  countenance  is  conbactH 

the  capital  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  see  of'^a  and  wan ;  the  hair  stands  erect,  or  at  least  ex- 

bishop.    It  is  situate  near  the  source  of  the  cites  the  sensation,  which  every  chiki  experi- 

Rio  del  Nort.    Lat.  36.  50  N.     Lon.  108.  cnces  as  often  as  he  is  terrified  by  stories  sf 

48  W.  ghosts,  witches,  &c. ;  the  bowels  are  stmoclj 

Fa  (Santa),  a  town  of  Paraguay,  situate  at  affected,   the  heart  palpitates,    rcspiratioo  ¥■ 

the  confluence  of  the  Salade  with  the  Plata,  hours,  the  li|)S  tremble,  the  tongue  fallen,  dre 

450  miles  S.  W.  of  Assumption.    Lat.  30.  46  limbs  arc  unable  to  obey  tTiCAivill,  or  siipfij^ 

S.    I^n.  60.  40  W.  the  frame.     Dreadful  shrieks  d^fiole  the  ii>- 

.    FEABERllY.  5.  A  sooseberry.  ward  anguish  :  these  are  often  succeeded  ^ 

FEAL,  was  ancient^  used  for  faithful.     It  ^ncopies  ;  which,  while  they  manifest  that 

is  now  a  provincial  term  for  turf.  tne  sufferings  are  greater  than  nature  can  S10- 

Feal-dires,  cheap  fencing  used  in  Scot-  tain,  afford  a  temporary  relief, 

land,  by  means  of  the  turf  dugirom  the  surface  Such  are  the  external  signs  which  iadictie 

jof  ditches.  tlie  wretched  state  of  mind  nnder  this  horrx) 

FEALTY,  in  law,  an  oath  taken  on  the  ad-  passion.    Since  torpor,  debility,  and  pinful 

mittance  of  any  tenant,  to  be  true  to  the  lord  constrictions  frequently  accompany  (tar  more 

of  whom  he  holds  his  land ;  by  this  oath  the  thau  any  other  passion,  the  emotions  will,  in 

tenant  holds  in  the  freest  manner,  on  account  such  instances,  be  less  vivid.  Instead  of  vioieat 

tliat  all  who  have  fee  hold  per  fidem  et  fulu-  transports,  a  deep  depreasioii  and  oumbam,  ^s 

ciam,  that  is,  by  fealty  at  the  least.    This  feal-  it  were,  both  of^  boay  and  mind,  cbaraclcriae 

ty,  at  the  first  creation  of  it,  bound  the  tenant  the  passion ;  thoiwh  these  may  be  visiUe  ^ 

to  fidelity,  the  breach  of  which  was  the  loss  of  the  spectators,  and  are  not  l»a  expressive  d 
his  fee.    It  has  been  dWided  VnU>  ij&neiA  «[A  \xcit^  ^a^h. 
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When  the  eOecls  of  fear  operate  powerfully,  without  a  great  feast.  It  was  by  frequent  en- 
iritliout  any  mixture  of  hope,  these  |>a86ive  teruinments  of  this  kind  that  the  great  men  or 
impressions  are  predominant;  but  where  there  chieftains  gained  the  affections  and  rewarded 
is  a  possibility  ot  escape,  the  mind  reacts  with  the  services  of  their  followers ;  and  those  who 
irondoftd  energy.  Aoject  depression  is  chang-  made  the  greatest  feasts  were  sure  to  be  most 
ed  into  violent  agitations;  collected  force  takes  popular,  and  to  have  the  greatest  retinue. 
place  of  debility ;  and  tremendous  exertions  These  feasts  (in  which  plenty  was  more  re- 
inccccd  to  the  torpid  and  inert  state.  When  gnrded  than  elegance)  lasted  commonly  several 
a  personal  attack  is  apprehended,  momentary  days»  and  the  guests  seldom  retired  until  they 
ind  trembling  strength  is  thrown  into  the  had  consumed  all  the  provisions  and  exhausted 
Biacles }  the  body  instinctively  places  itself  in    all  the  liquors. 

llie  attitude  of  defence;  a  mixture  of  fierceness  It  has  been  often  observed  by  authors,  that 
and  wild  horror  is  expressed  in  the  counte-  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world  comes  near  the 
Dance,  well  adapted  to  alarm  and  terrify  the  English  in  the  magnificence  of  their  feasts. 
enemy.  If  escape  be  attempted,  an  unusual  Those  made  at  our  coronations,  installments, 
energy  is  thrown  into  the  limbs,  enabling  the  consecrations,  &c.  transcend  the  belief  of  all 
mfferer  to  precipitate  his  flight,  by  exertions  foreigners;  and  yet  it  is  doubted  whether  those 
that  would  have  been  impracticable,  in  a  more  now  m  use  are  comparable  to  the  feasts  of  our 
oomposed  state  of  mind.    (Cogan  on  the  Pas^    forefathers. 

jtojBi.)  Feasts    (Religious),    and  the   ceremonies 

Fbar.  f.  (pcojia,  Saxon.)  A  companion :  thereof,  have  been  observed  amonsst  almost  all 
tfbaoletc  (jSp^fUff).  nations  and  sects;  witness  the  Greeks,  Ro- 

ToFbar.  v.  a.  (peanan,  Saxon.)  1.  To  mans,  Hebrews,  Christians,  and  Mahometans. 
diead  ;  to  consider  with  apprehensions  of  ter-  ^««^»  among  us  are  either  immoveable  or 
tour;  to  be  afraid  of  ( Dryden).  2.  To  fright ;  moveable.  Immoveable  feasU  are  those  con- 
to  make  afraid  (Donne),  stantljr  celebrated  on  the  same  day  of  the  year  ; 

To  Fbar.  v.n.  1.  To  live  in  terrour ;  to  ^^^  principal  of  these  are  ChristmasKlay  or  tlic 
be  afraid  (Shakspeare).  2.  To  be  anxions  NaUvity,  the  Circumcision,  Epiphany,  Candle- 
(Drwden),  mas  or  the  Purification;  Lady -day  or  the  An* 

PE'AWFUL.  a.  (fear  md  full.)  1.  Ti-  nuncbuon,  called  also  the  Incarnation  and 
morons;  easily  made  afraid  (Shakspeare).  9.  Conceotion ;  All  Saints,  and  All  Souls;  be- 
Afraid  {Domes).  3.  Awful;  to  be  reverenced  «<Jes  the  days  of  the  several  apostles,  St.  Tho- 
{Erodus).  4.  Terrible;  dreadful;  frightful  mas,  St.  Paul,  &c.  Moveable  feasts  are  those 
(TiUoiion).  which  are  not  confined  to  the  same  day  of  the 

FE'ARFULLY.flrf.  (from/w/«/.)  l.Ti-  Y^^-  Of  these  the  principal  is  Easter,  which 
moroitsly ;  in  fear  (Shakspeare).  2.  Terribly :  P^"  »a^  ^  all  the  rest,  all  of  them  following. 
dfeadfuily  (Shakspeare).  *nd  keeping  their  proper  distances  from  it ; 

FE'ARFULNESS.  1.  {(rom  fearful.)  1.  •uch  are  Palm-Sunday,  Good-Friday,  Ash- 
Ttoiorousness ;  habitual  timidity.  «.  State  Wednesday,  &c  The  four  feasts  which  the 
<>r  being  afraid ;  awe;  dread  (South).  English  laws  take  especial  notice  of  are,  the 

FE'ARLESSLY.  ad.  (from fearless.)  With-  Annunciation  of  the  blessed  Viigin  Mary,  or 
out  terrour;  intrepidly  (Decay  of  Piety).  Lady-day,  the  25lh  of  March;  the  nativity  of 

FE'ARLESSNESS.  s.  (from fearless.)  Ex-    St.  John    the  Baptist,  held   on  the  24th  of. 
empdon  from  fear;  intrepidity  (Clarendon).         J"n«»  ^^^  ^^^^^  o^  St.  Michael  the  Archan- 
FE'ARLESS.  a.  {(rom  fear,)     Free  from    fJ^U  on  the  SQih  of  ScDtcmber ;  and  that  of 
fear ;  intrepid  ;  courageous ;  bold  (Temple)  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  on  the  « 1st  of  De- 

FEASIBFLITY.  s.  (from  feasible.)  1.  cembcr;  on  which  Quarterly  days  rent  on 
Practicability.  2.  A  thing  practicable  (Brown).    l«a»es  is  usually  reserved  to  he  paid. 

FB'ASIBLE.  a.  (faistble,  French.)  Practi-  .  Beside  these  feasts  which  are  general,  and  en- 
cable  ;  that  may  be  cflfected  or  done  (G/an-  joined  by  the  church,  there  are  others  local  and 
9iUe).  occasional,  enjoined  by  the  magistrate,  or  vo- 

FE'ASIBLY.  ad.  ((rom  feasible.)  Practi-  luntorily  set  on  foot  by  the  people;  such  are 
cably .  the  days  of  thanksgiving  for  delivery  from  wars, 

FEAST,  s.  (feste,  French,  or festum,  Lat.)    plag"e«»  &«•    Such  also  are  the  vigils  or  wakes 
1 .  An  entertainment  of  the  table  ;  a  suniptn-    >"  commemoration  of  the  dedications  of  parii- 
ous  treat  of  ereat  numbers  (Genesis).    2.  An    cular  churches.    The  prodigious  increase  of 
Biintversary  day  of  rejoicing  (Shakspeare).    3.     ^^ast  aays  in  the  Christian  church  commenced 
■Something  delicious  to  the  jjalate  (Locke).  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  and 

Feasting  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  delight  ^^  occasioned  by  the  discovery  that  was  then 
of  the  Germans,  Gauls,  Britons,  and  all  the  made  of  the  remains  of  martyrs  and  other  holy 
other  Celtic  nations ;  in  which  they  indulged  "^^n,  for  the  commemoration  of  whom  thev 
diemsdves  to  the  utmost,  as  oflen  as  they  had  ^^'^  established.  These,  instead  of  being  set 
•mn  opportunity.  Among  these  nations  (says  an  ^P^ ^  ^o'  F^us  exercises,  were  abused  in  indu- 
anthor  who  had  carefully  studied  their  man-  lence,  voluptuousness,  and  criminal  practices, 
nets)  there  is  no  public  assembly,  either  for  Many  of  them  were  instituted  on  a  pagan  mo- 
cm!  or  religious  purposes,  duly  held ;  no  birth-  ^^^>  ^"d  perverted  to  similar  purposes. 
•day,  marriage,  or  funeral  properly  celebrated  ;  Feast  op  dbatu«  or  Fbast  of  60ULS«  a 
no  Ueaiy  of  peace  or  alliance  rightly  cemented,    soUmu  icli^\ou»  c«tSCD»CK^  \\w  ^^wt  vddowi^'^* 
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lavi^  of  America ;  some  of  whom  thus  testi*  Eider  down  is  imported  fn>m  Demntil  $ 
fy  their  respect  for  the  deceased  every  eight  the  ducks  that  supply  it  being  inhabitanuot 
years ;  and  others,  as  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois,  Hudson  Vbay,  Greenland^  Iceland,  and  Nin^ 
crery  ten  years.  ^(ray.    All  the  islands  west  of  Scotland  breed 

The  day  of  this  ceremony  is  appointed  fay  numbers  of  these  birds,  which  turn  oat  a  pio* 
public  order;  and  nothing  is  omitted,  that  it  fitahle  branch  of  trade  to  the  poor  inhalMtants. 
may  be  celebrated  with  the  utmost  pomp  and  HudsonVbav  also  furnishes  very  fine  fcatboi; 
ma^ificence.  The  neighbouring  tribes  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  goose  kind.  Thedom 
invited  to  be  present,  and  to  join  in  the  so-  of  the  swan  is  brought  from  Dantxic.  Tlie 
lemnity.  At  this  time  all  who  have  died  since  same  place  also  sends  us  great  quantttits  of  the 
the  last  solemn  occasion  are  taken  out  of  their  feathers  of  the  cock  and  ben.  The  Loodoa 
graves :  those  who  have  been  interred  at  the  poulterers  sell  a  great  quantity  of  the  fcadun 
greatest  distance  from  the  village  are  diligently  of  those  birds,  and  of  ducks  and  tnrfceys ;  tbtae 
sought  for,  and  brbnght  to  this  great  rendez-  of  ducks,  being  a  weaker  feather,  are  infioiorts 
▼ons  of  carcases.  The  savages  take  the  bodies  those  of  the  goose;  and  turkeys*  feathen  ac 
into  their  respective  cottases,  where  they  pre-  the  worst  of  any.  Th^  best  method  of  CDriaf 
pare  feasts  in  honour  of  them,  and  present  feathers  is  to  lay  them  in  a  room,  ezpond  Is 
them  offerings.  The  custom  is  supposed  to  the  air  and  sun;  and  when  dried,  to  pot  dieinii 
have  arisen  from  a  rude  notion  of  the  immorta-  bags,  and  beat  them  well  with  poles  to  get  of 
lity  ofthesoul.  '  the  dirt. 

7V>  Feast,  o.n.  To  eat  sumptuously  (jSAoit.).        By  chemical  analysis,  feathers  apjpesr  la 
To  Fbast.  v.  a,     1.  To  entertain  sumptu-    consist  of  litde  more  tnan  inspissated aibiiincB« 
ously  {Hay ward).    2.  To  delight;  to  pamper    mixed  with  a  very  minute  portion  oi  gektiD: 
{Drydin).  so  minute,  however,  tliatouill  or  feather,  ficn 

FE' ASTER,  s.  (from  feast.)  One  that  fares  from  adhering  oil,  may  be  boiled  for  many  dns 
deliciously  iTaylor),  9.  One  that  entertains  in  water  without  any  apparent  altmtioo,  tbt 
magnificently.  liquor  having  no  sensitive  properties,  g^vii^iii 

FE'ASTFUL.  a.  (feast  BxidfidL)  1 .  Fes-  precipitate  with  tar,  and  a  very  small  one  widi 
tive;  joyful  {Milton).  S.  Luxurious;  riotous  nitro-muriat  of  tin.  In  its  general  propcftia, 
{Pope),  therefore,  feather  resembles  hair,  nail,  c«tt- 

FE'ASTRITE.  s.  (feast  and  rite.)  Custom  cle,  and  cuticuUir  shell.  Like  these  subsUimi 
observed  in  entertainments  (PAi/rpt).  also,  feathers,  according  to  Ddaval,  owe  thai 

FEAT.  5.  {fait,  French).  1.  Act ;  deed ;  colour  to  thin  layers  of  coloured  matter,  eofer« 
action;  exploit  {Spenser).  2,  A  trick;  a  lu-  in^  the  white  sul^tance  of  which  th^  ae 
dicrous  peiformance  {Bacon),  pnncipally  formed.    He  scraped  off  the  soper- 

Feat.  a.  {fait,  French.)  l.Jleady;  skil-  ficial  colour  from  such  parts  of  vividly  ookmred 
fui;  ingenious  (Skakspcare).  2.  Nice;  neat  feathers  as  were  solid  enough  to  isuimit  of 
{Shakspeare) .  that  operation,  and  by  this  means  separated  die 

FE'ATEOUS.  a.  Neat ;  dexterous :  obso-  coloured  layers  from  the  white  ground  oo 
lete.  which  they  had  been  naturally  spread.    The 

FE'ATEOUSLY.  ad.  Neatly;  dexterously  surfaces  of  the  lateral  fibres  of  feathers  caoaot 
{Spenser),  be  thus  separated  on  account  of  their  Biiiiale> 

FE'ATHF^.  s,  (j:ebej\,  Saxon.)  l.  The  ness.  But  as  they  appear,  when  viewed  widi 
plume  of  birds  {Newton),  2.  Kind ;  nature;  a  microscope,  nearly  to  resemble  in  their  Ibiia 
species  {Shakspeare),  3.  An  ornament ;  an  the  featliers  themselves,  it  seems  probable  tkit 
empty  title.  their  colours  arise  from  a  similar  matter  sod 

Feather,   in  nhysiolo^,  a  general  name    conformation  in  the  smaller  fibres,  as  m  the 
for  the  covering  of^  birds :  it  being  common  to    grosser  parts  of  the  feathers, 
all  the  animals  of  this  class  to  have  their  whole        Feather,  in  the  manage,  a  sort  of  Dstuisl 
body,  or  at  least  the  greatest  part  of  it,  covered     frizzling  of  the  hair,  found  in  many  paiti  of 
wilfi  feathers  or  plumage.  the  horse's  body,  but  more  commonly  betweca 

There  are  swo  sorts  of  feathers  belonging  to  the  eves.  Many  are  of  opinion,  that,  wben 
birds,  viz.  the  strong  and  hard  kind,  called  the  feather  is  lower  than  the  eyes,  itisa  sgp 
quills,  found  in  the  wings  and  tail ;  and  the  of  a  weak  eye-sight ;  but  this  is  mere  conjee- 
other  plumage,  or  soft  feathers,  sening  for  the  tura.  A  Roman  feather,  or  the  French  tok 
defence  and  ornament  of  the  whole  body.  All  Romain,  is  situated  upon  a  horse's  neck:  be- 
birds,  so  far  as  yet  known,  moult  the  feathers  ing  a  row  of  hair  turned  back  and  raised,  fofia- 
of  their  whole  body  yearly.  Feathers  make  a  ing  a  mark  like  a  feather  or  sword-blade  ak»g 
considerable  article  of  commerce,  particularly    the  mane. 

those  of  the  ostrich,  heron,  swan,  peacock.        Feather  (Princes),  in  boUny.    See  Ama- 
goosc,  &c.  for  plumes,  ornaments  of  the  head,     RANTHUs. 

tilling  of  beds,  writing-pens,  &c.  Geese  are  '  To  Fe'ather.  v.  a,  (from  the  noun.)  1- 
plucked  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain,  five  To  dress  in  feathers.  «.  To  fit  with  feathers, 
times  in  the  year;  and  in  cold  seasons  many  3.  To  tread  as  a  cock  {Dry  den;.  4.  To«»- 
of  them  die  by  this  barbarous  custom.  Those  rich;  to  adorn;  to  exalt  {Bacon).  5,  To 
feathers  that  are  brought  from  Somersetshire  Yeathek  one's  nest.  To  get  riches  together. 
Mie  esteemed  the  be$t,  aud  llios^  feu^  IwUud  ^  PATHERBED.  s.  Xf^tkera^  fed,)  A 
4ie  wot^m  ^^  ^nmSrA  HivUx  feathers  {Dosau), 
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\THERDRIVER.    s.    {feather   and  Fbbrift'ob.  (fehrjfuga,  (tomfehrit,  a  f«- 

One    that   cleanses   feathers    (Der^  vcr,  and/tigo,  to  drive  away.)    A  medicine 

that  possesses  the  property  of  abating  the  vio- 

%THERED.    a.    (from  feather,)     1.  lence  of  any  fever. 

d  with  feathers  {Dryden).    2.  Fitted  FERRIS.    A  fever.     Of  this  there  are  va- 

athers ;  carrying  feathers.  rious  genera.    The  following  are  the  chief : 

ruERED  coLUMBiiTK,  in  botany.     See  They  all  belong  to  the  class  pyrexiae  and  order 

<:tr u M.  phlegmasia  of  CuUen. 

^THEREDGE.  t.  Boards  or  planks  F.  continua.    A  continued  fever.     It  has 

-we  one  edge  thinner  than  another^  are  no  intermission,  but  exacerbations  come  on 

'^atheredge  %iu^  {Moxon),  twice  in  one  day.    The  species  of  continued 

^THEREDGED.    a.    {feather    and  fever  are  three :  1 .  .^iiocAa,  or  inflammatory 

-Belonging  to  a  featheredge  (Mof/fmer).  fever,  known  by  increased  heat:  pulse  fre- 

^THERFEW.  1.  A  plant.  quent,  strong,  and  hard  ;  urine  high-coloured ; 

^THERLESS.  a.  (from/fa/A«-.)  Being  senses  not  much  impaired.    2.    Typhus,  or 

t  feather  {How el).  putrid-tending  fever,  which  is  contagious,  and 

\THERLY.  a.  {(rom  feather.)  Resem-  w   characterised    by  moderate  heat ;   quick, 

withers  {Brown).  weak,  and  small  pulse  ;  senses  much  impaired, 

\THERSELLER.    i.    {feather    and  and  great  prostration  of  strength,    Tjrphus  has 

One  who  sells  feathers  for  beds.  four  varieties,  viz. 

rHER  WEIGHT,  in  the  sporting  vocabu-  «  Typhut  pelechialis,    typhus    with    pete- 

igniBes  the  lightest  weight   that  can  chiae. 

upon  the  back  of  a  horse,  in.  whatever  ^  Typhus  mitior,  the  nervous  fever. 

lie  may  be  engaged,  and  totally  depends  >  Typhus  fravior,  the  putrid  fever. 

ic  will  of  the  owner ;  who  is  not  under  '  Typhus  tcterodes^  the  yellow  fever, 

nessity  of  bringing  his  rider  to  the  scale  3.  Synochus.  Mixed  fever ;  being  a  coinpound 

before  or  after  the  race,  in  an  engage-  of  the  two  preceding,  commencing  like  the 

#here  feather  weight  is  particularly  ex-  firttt  and  terminating  with  the  symptoms  of 

.     On  the  contrary,  when  a  horse  runs  the  second. 

plate,  match,  sweepstakes,  or  subscrip-  F.  erysipelatosa.    Erysipelatous  fever ;  St. 

'^  a  fixed  weight,  according  to  his  age,  Anthony  s  Fire.     See  Eb.ysipelas. 

or  qualification,  his  rider  must  be  F.  hectica.  Hectic  fever.  It  is  known 
y  weighed  upon  the  course  previous  to  by  exacerbations  at  noon,  but  chiefly  in  the 
;;  and  at  the  termination  of  every  heat,  eveninj;,  with  slight  remissions  in  the  mom- 
idcr  dismount  before  his  horse  is  led  up  ing,  after  nocturnal  sweats ;  the  urine  depo- 
Bcalcs  (generally  affixed  to  the  starting*  sitmg  a  furfuraceo-lateritious  sediment ;  appe- 
ar when  there,  if  he  do  not  weigh  his  titc  good ;  thirst  moderate.  Hectic  fever  is 
vi^eight,  the  horse  is  deemed  distanced,  symptomatic  of  chlorosis,  scrofula,  phthisis, 
n  start  no  more  for  the  prize  in  ques-  aiseased  viscera,  &c. 

F.     inflammatoria.     See    Fbbris     cok- 

^THERY.  a.  {(rom  feat/ier.)    Clothed  tinua. 

athers  {Milton).  F.  intermittens.    Intermittent  fever  or  ague. 

kTLY.  ad.  {(rom  feat.)  Neatly  ;  nim-  It  is  known  by  cold,  hot,  and  sweating  stages 

-xterously  {Dry den).  in  succession,  attending  each  paroxysm,  and 

^TNESS.    s.  {(rom  feat.)    Neatness;  followed   by   an   intermission    or   remission, 

dexterity.  There  are  three  species  of  this  disease,  viz.  1. 

^TURE.  s.  {faitwre,  old  French.)     1.  Intermittent  quottdiana.    A  quotidian  ague, 

at  or  make  of  the  face  {Shakspeare).   «.  The  paroxysms  return  in  the  morning  at  an 

^eament  or  single  part  of  the  face.  interval  of  about  twenty-four  hours.    2.  Jnter^ 

Vaturb.  r.  fl.    To  resemble  in  coun-  mittens  tertiana.    A  tertian  ague.     Theparox- 

= ;  to  favour  {Shakspeare),  ysms  commonly  come  on  at  mid«day,  at  an  in- 

^EAZE.r.  a.  {faisez,  French.)  l.To  terval  of  about  forty-eight  hours.    3.  Inter- 

t  the  end  of  a  roE«,  and  reduce  it  again  mittens  quartana.  A  quartan  ague.  The  parox- 

»st  stamina.    £.To  beat;  to  whip  with  ysms  come  on  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  in- 

^insworth).  terval  of  about  seventy-two  hours. 

tRES.  (febris.)    An  oider  in  the  class  F.  nervosa.     Febris  lenta  ner\osa.    Ner\- 

e  of  Cullen,  characterized  by  the  pre-  ous  fever.      A   variety  of  typhus    milior  of 

►f  pyrexia,  without  primary  or  local  af-  Cullen,  but  by  many  considered  as  a.  distinct 

disease.    It  mostly  begins  with  loss  of  appetite, 

IRFCITATE.  V.  a.  {felricitor,  Latin.)  increased  heat  and  vertico  ;  to  which  succeed 

in  a  fever.  nausea,  vomiting,  great  langour,  and  paui  m 

IRICULA.  {feiricula,  o( febris,  a  fe-  the  head,  which  is  variously  described,  bysome 

A  term  emplmed  to  express  a  slight  de-  like  cold  water  pouring  over  the  top,  by  others 

svmptomatic  fever.  a  sense  of  weight.    The  pulse,  before  little  in- 

ml'CULOSE.  a.  {fehncuksus,  Latin.)  creased,  now  becomes  quick,  feeble,  and  tre- 

led  with  a  fever.  mulous  ;  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  white 

tRIFU'GE.  a.    Havuig  the  power  to  crust,  and  there  is  great  anxiety  about  Uie  pras- 

vers  {Arbuthnot).  cordia.    Towaxda  lb*  wwtaxk  w  ^i^>»^  w^^ 
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the  vertigo  is  increased,  and  tinnitus  aurtum,  teneiDCtits  that  are  held  by  any  acknowledge 

cophosiik,    delirium,    and    a    dry     tremulous  ment  of  superiority  to  a  higher  lord  (CwW/ . 

tuiigue»  Uke  place.     The  disease  mostly  ter-  2.  Property;  peculiar  {Skakspeare).    3.  Rf« 

niinatcs  about  the   fourteenth  or    twentieth  ward ;  gratification  ;  recompense  {Shahpearf,. 

day.  4.  PayoBcnts  occasionally  claimed  by  pcnons 

F.  putrida.    See  Febris  coktinua.  in  office  iSkaktpeare).     5.    Reward  paid  lo 

F.  vesiculosa.     Bladdery  fever.    See  £rt-  physicians  or  lavvyers  (/f<2flb>o/i). 

S1PELA8  and  PsMPiiiGUS.  Fe£,     Feud^     Feudum,      Feodom,    or 

FE'BRI  LE.  a.  (febriiis,  Latin.)  Cunstitut-  Fief,  an  eatite,  land,  tenement,  lordship,  or 

in:i;  »  fever;  caused  by  a  fever  {Harvey),  the  like,  held  of  a  superior  lord,  on  conaitiou 

FEBRU  A,  in  antiquity,  a  feast  held  by  the  of  fealty,  homage,  or  other  ackno.Tled^ment 
Romans  in  the  month  ot  Frbruary,  in  behalf  The  wonl  is  derived  by  some  authon  from 
of  the  manes  of  the  deceased.  JtBdus^  as  arising  from  a  treaty  or  alliance  inabc 
FEBRUARY,    the  second  month  of  the  with  the  lord  ;  but  the  opinioa  of  Selden  seems 
year,  containing  38  days  for  three  years,  and  the  best  authorised,  who  brings   it  from  the 
every  fourth  year  89  days.    The  name  is  de-  Saxon, /coA,  stipendium 
rivea  either  from  the  god  Februus,  or  from  The  term  fee  is  properly  applied  to  Uodsaad 
Juno,  surnamed  Februa.  tenements,  which  we  hold  in  perpetual  ri^t, 
FECAMP,  an  ancient  seaport  of  France,  in  on  condition  of  an  acknowledgment  of  superi- 
the  department  of  Lower  Seine.     It  had  lately  ority  in  a  higher  lord.     See  Tenure. 
a  famous  Benedictine  abbey.     Lat.  49.  37  N.  The  writers  on  this  subject  divide  all  bncb 
Lon.  0.  93  E.  and  tenements  wherein  a  man  has  a  perpctaal 
FECES.     See  Faces.  estate  to  him  and  his  heirs  into  allodium  lod 
The  human  faeces,  according  to  the  experi-  feudum. 
ments  of  Berzelius,  were  founo  to  contain.  Allodium  is  defined  to  be  a  man's  own  bad, 
Water          .....    73*3  which  he  possesses  merely  in  his  own  right, 
Vegetable  and  animal  remains       .      7'0  without  acknowledgment  of  any  service  or  piv- 
Bile 09  ment  of  any  rent  to  another;  and  this  is  pro- 
Albumen     0'9  pcrty  in  the  highest  de^^ree. 

Peculiar  extractive  matter     .               2*7  I'euduin  is  that  which  we  hold  bv  the  br- 

Salts             •        .                          .       1*2  nefit  of  another,  and  for  which  we  <»  semoe 

Slimy  matter,  consisting  of  resin*)  or  pay  rent,  or  both,  to  the  chief  lord. 

of  bile,  peculiar  animal  matter  r  14*0  AU  our  land  here  in  England  (the  ciovn- 

aud  insoluble  residue                   J  lands  being  in  the  king's  own  handa,  in  rtglii 

—  of  his  crown,  excepted)  is  in   the  natori « 

100*0  feudum  or  fee ;  for  though  many  hare  land  br 

' descent  from  their  ancestors,  and  others  hs^f 

FECIALES,  or  F^ciales,  an  order  of  clearly  purchased  land  with  their  money,  f«» 

priests  or  oiRcers,  consisting  of  twenty  persons,  is  the  land  of  such  a  nature,  that  ic  caoooi 

among  the  ancient  Romans,  appointed  to  pro-  come  to  any,  either  by  descent  or  purchase, 

claim  war,  negociate  peace,  &c.  but  with  the  burthen  that  was  laid  upon  hi« 

FECULA.     Sec  Facula.  who  had  novel  fee,  or  first  of  all  reccivfd  im 

FE'CULENCE.    Fe'culency.  s.  ifatcu-  a  benefit  from  his  lord  to  him,  and  loall  soch 

Untia,   Latin.)      1.    Muddiness  ;    quality   of  to  whom  it  might  descend,  or  any  way  becoo- 

abounding;  with  lees  or  sediment.     2.  Lees;  veyed  from  him;  so  that  in  trutii,  nominhti 

fajces;  sediment;  dregs  (Boy/tf).  directum  dominium,  the  very,  properijr  or  de- 

FE'CULENT.     fl.     {fmcuienfutt     Latin.)  mesne,   in  any  land,  but  only  the  |>riiice  is 

Foul;  drency ;  excrementitious  {Glanville).  right  of  his  crown.    Cam.  Brit.  93.   Sec  ?i> 

FECU'NL).  a.  (Jacundus,  Latin.)     Fruit-  dal  system. 

ful ;  prolifick  (GrawjU).  Fee  simple,  is  an    estate  of  inheritauct 

FECUNDATION.  1.  (/(rciiwrfo,   Latin.)  whereby  a  person  is  seised  of  lands,  teneisec«» 

The  act  of  making  prolifick  {Brown).  or  hereditaments,  to  hold  to  him  and  hishein 

To  FECU'NDIFY.  v.  a.  To  make  fruitful,  for  ever,  generally,  absolutely,  and  entifrfy» 

FECU'NDITY.  s.  {fecondiU,  French.)  1.  without  mentioning  what  heiis,  but  reftfiiil 

Fruitfulness ;  quality  of  producing  br  bringing  that  to  his  own  pleasure,  or  the  disposilkiB* 

forth    in  great  abundance    {Woodward),    2.  the  law.     It  is  the  most  perfect  tenure  of  »y» 

Power  of  producing  or  bringing  forth  {Ray),  when  unincuiubered ;  but  although  ttc  grcsi- 

FED.  The  preterit  and  participle  pass,  of    est  interest  which  by  our  law  a  subject  can  ^ 

feed.  sess,  yet  it  may  be  forfeited  for  treason  or  fc* 

FEDARY.  t.  A  confederate,  a  partner,  or  lony.     To  constitute  an  esute  in  fee».<*5* 

a  dependant  {Shakspeare) ,  inhcriuncc,  the  word  heir  is  necessary  in  t» 

FE'DERAL.  a.  (from/aP(/u*,  Latin.)    Re-    grant  or  donation.     Co.  Lit.  L  Pfcmd.  49*- 

Idting  to  a  league  or  contract  {Hammond).  2  Black.  48. 

FEl^ERARY.  s.  {(rom fasdus,  Latin.)  A.  Fee  qualified,  is  such  a  frerholdesttfcj 

confederate ;  an  accomplice  (Shakspeare).  has  a  qualification  subjoined  t&  it,  and  wW 

FTE' DERATE,    a.     {ftsderatut,     Latiu.)  therefore  must  determine  whenever  the  q*!*' 

jLeagucd.  cation  is  at  an  end.     Co.  Lit.  27- 

'^E.  /.  (pcob,  Saxon.^    \.  M\  V<«A^wA      ^^^  ^w^itxioHAL.    Tbk  otaie  ^m^^ 
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nimm  Uw»  a  fee  restrained  to  lome  pur-  mkm  for  the  hoondt,  according  to  the  fcgoli* 

heirs,  exclusire  of  others;  u  to  the  tiontorihecsublishment  towhich  he  beloon. 

»f  a  man*8  bixly,  or  to  the  heirs  male  of  When  disengaged  from  the  concerns  of  the 

ly  :  in  which  cases  it  was  held,  that  at  kennel  he  is  expected  to  assist  in  the  ^tablet ; 

a  the  grantee  had  is«ufc  born,  the  estate  as  well  as  to  exercise  and  dress  the  spare  horses 

creby  converted  into  fee  simple,  at  least  of  the  huntstuan  and  whipper-in»  on  hunting 

.s  to  enable  him  to  sell  it,  to  forfeit  it  by  days,  during  their  absence. 
• 'or  to  charge  it  with  incumbrances.        /o  FEEL.  v.m.  pretyW/;  part.  pass.  ye//. 

<e  sutute  de  donis  havini;^  enacted,  that  (polan,  Saxon.)     I.  To  have  perception  of 

states  so  given,  to  a  man  aiul  the  heirs  things  by  the  touch.    9.  To  search  by  feeling 

Mxly,  should  at  all  events  go  to  the  issue,  (Ads),    3.  To  have  a  qnick  sensibility  of  good 

t  were  any,  or,  if  none,  should  revert  to  or  evil,  right  or  wrong  (Pc^pe).    4.  To  appear 

snor,    this  was  by   the  judges   deno-  to  the  touch  (JSkarp), 

«l  an  estate  in  tail.     Plowd.  261.    See        To  Feil.  «.  «.   i.  To  perceive  by  the  touch 

^B.  (Judges),    9.  To  try;  io  tound  (Skaktpeare), 

-FARM,  a  kind  of  tenure  without  ho*  3.  To  have  sense  of  external  pain  or  pleasure 

fealty,  or  other  service,  except  that  men*  (OvecA).    4.  To  be  affected  by;  to  perceive 

in  the  feofl'meiit ;  which  is  usually  the  mentally.    5.  To  kiKiw ;  to  be  acquainted  with 

It,  or  at  least  a  fourth  part  of  it.    The  {Shaktpeare), 

of  this  tenure  is,  that  if  the  rent  be  be*        Feel.  s.  (from  the  verb.)  The  sense  of  feel* 

ind  unpaid  for  two  years,  then  the  feof-  ing ;  the  touch  {Sharp). 
I  his  heirs  may  have  an  action  for  the        rE^ELEH.  s.  (from  feel.)  One  that  feeb 

^  of  the  lands.  {SkaAtpeare). 

£B.  V.  a.  (from  the  noun.)     1 .  To  re*       FEELERS,  in  entomology,  organs  affixed 

to  pay  {South)',    2.  To  bribe ;  to  hire  to  the  mouth  of  insect?,  generally  less  than  the 

^eare).      3.  To  keep  in  hire  (Shak'  antennas,  and  often  jointed. 

^  FE'ELING.  p^iicip.  a.  (from  /«■/.)     1. 

£BL£.  a.  Cymfr/e,  French.)  Weak;  de*  Expressive  of  great  sensibility  iSidmty),    2. 

d  ;  sickly;  infirm  (5aii/A).  Power  of  action  on  sensibility  (Bacon),    3. 

'babble,  v.  a.   (from  the  noun.)    To  Perce|»tion;  sensibility  (fFiaUt). 

B;    to   enfeeble:    not    in    use  (Shak^        Fbrlivg,  one  of  the  five  external  senier^ 

•  by  which  we  obtain  the  ideas  of  solid,  hard, 

IBLEMl^DED.  a.  (y<v6/randaitfiif.)  soft,   rough,  hot,  cold,  wet,  dry,  and  other 

nf  mind  (7*Ar55a/oRtanf).  tangible  qualiiies.    This  sense  is  t lie  coarsest, 

EBi^KNESS.  t.  (froui  feeble.)  Weak-  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  surest  of  all  others ; 

miiecility ;  infimiiiy  (Souih),  it  is,  besides,  the  most  universal.    We  see  and 

::£BLY.    ad.   (from  feeble.)    Weakly ;  hear  with  small  pt^riions  of  our  body,  but  we 

t  strength  {Drayton).  feel  with  all.    The  God  of  nature  has  bestowed 

^EED.  V.  a.  {Jndan,  Gothic ;  ):e*ban,  tliat    general    sensation   wherever   there    are 

^     I.  Tosopply  with  f*  o<l  {Arbuthnot).  nerves,  and  they  are  every  where  where  tliere 

supply;  to  hifni»h  {Addison).     3.  To  is  life.    Were  it  otherwise,  the  parts  divested 

to  consume  by  entile  {Mortimer),    4.  of  it  niisht  be  destroyed  without  our  know>- 

Irish  ;  to  cherish  (Prior).    5.  To  keep  ledj^.     It  seems  that,  upon  this  account,  the 

«  or  eKpectan<m  {Knolles).    6.  To  de*  Deity  has  provided  that  this  sensation  should 

to  cptertain  (Bacon).     ?.  To  make  fat.  not  require  a   jtarticular   organization.    The 

'"bed.  v.  ft.     I.  To  take  food  (Shak*  structure  of  the  nervous  pnpillK  is  not  ab* 

.     2.  To  prey ;  to  live  by  eating  (7Vm-  solutely  necessary  to  it.     The  lips  of  a  fresh 

3.  To  pasture;  to  place  cattle  to  feed  wouna,  the  periosteum,  ond  the  tendons,  when 

mt).    4.  To  grow  fat  or  plump.  uncovered,    are   extremely   sensible    without 

x>.  s.  (from  the  \crb.)     1.  tood ;  that  them.    These  nervous  extreinitiet  serve  oiilr 

is  eaten  (Sidnry).    2.  Pasture  (Shak-^  to  the  perfection  of  feeling,  and  to  diveni^ 

«     3.  Meal;  aci  of  eating  (Afr7/on).  sensation.     Feeling  is  the  basis  of  all  other 

EDER.   8,  (from  feed.)     1.  One  that  sensations. 

K)d  (DefiAam).    S.  An  exciter;  an  en-        FFTELINGLY.    ad.    (from  ^eelin^.)     1. 

^r  (Shaksptare).      3.    One    that    eats  With  expression  of  areat  sensibility  (Sidney). 

H).  2.  So  as  to  be  srnsibTy  felt  (Raleigh). 
OBB,  among  huntsmen,  the  person  who        FEliT.  ».  The  plural  of  foot. 
£  management  of  the  hounds  in  kennel ;        Fbet*beaber,  the    name   of  an  officer 

ao  fillt  a  station  subordinate  to  the  hunts-  in  the  couf  ts  of  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  and 

Welch  kings.     Flc  was  a  voung  gentleman 

hould  be  yoong,  indefatigable,  and  alert,  whose  duty  it  was  to  sit  on  tnc  floor,  with  hit 

f  his  employment,  humane  and  g(}od-  back  towanis  the  fire,  and   hold  the  king's 

"ed,  as  much  of  the  comfort  of  the  ani-  feet  in  his  bosom  all  the  time  he  sat  at  table,  to 

^trusted  to  his  care  depends  upon  him.  keep  them  warm  and  comfortable :  a  piece  of 

is  particular  business  to  keep  the  kennel  state  and  luxury  happily  unknown  in  modern 

•iid  clean,  and  to  execute  thb  part  of  times. 

It  at  stated  and  regular  periods;  to  pre-       Fbbt   op  horses.      These   in  the  m** 

loU,  and  mix  the  difierent  kinds  of  pre*  nage  arc  an  object  of  great  and  deserved  aiKiH 
L.  IV.  0  Q 
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tion  and  regulatioo^  in  order  to  prevent  the  FE^IGNEDLY.  ad.  {ftom/etgn,)    Id  fW- 

multiplicity  of  evil»  to  which  they  are  liable,  tion  ;  not  trulv  {Bacon). 

Thcae  consist  chiefly  of  cracks  in  the  heels*  F£1GN£K.  s.    (from  feign,)    Inventcr; 

bcratches  or  laoeiations.  stubs  and  bruises  of  the  contriver  of  a  hction  {Ben  Jomma), 

outer  sole*  or  upon  the  verge  of  the  coronet,  FEINT,   participial  a,    (for  fiigaed ;  or 

between  hair  and  hoof,  corns,  sand-cracks*  /etnl,  French.)  Counterfeit  ^  secniiii|s(I>odif). 

thru&he*,  canker*  quiior»  ringbone,  and  fooc*  Fbivt*  in  (encing*  a  show  of  making  « 

founder  ;  excluHvc  of  the   frequent  injuries  thrust  at  one  part*  in  order  to  deceive  the  eoe- 

produced  by  iropimper  shoeing..  my*  that  you  may  really  strike  him  in  another. 

Most  of  these  will  be  found  treated  of  under  A  simple  feint  is  a  mere  motion  of  the  wiist, 

their  separate  hmili*  or  in  the  article  Vsteri-  without  stirring  the  foot. 

VARY  HBDiciVB.  Feimt*  in  music.    See  Dibsis. 

Thefeetofdiffereot  horses  vary  exceedingly  FEITHIUS  (£verard^*  a  learned  man  of 

in  what  may  be  termed  the  texture  or  property  Elburg,  in  Germany.     He  quitted  his  own 

of  the  hoof;  and  this  is*  in  general*  regulated  country  on  the  invaswn  of  it  by  the  Spaoiardi 

by  the  colour  of  the  1^  and  feet.    There  are  under  Spinola*  and  went  to  Rochelle.    As  be 

few  horses  with  white  heels  but  what  have  was  one  day  walking  in  the  street  with  hbse^ 

white  hoofs  also,  and  these  are  always  more  vant*  a  person  staiiding  at  a  door  invited  Uai 

susceptible  of  de^ts  and  weakness  than  those  in*  and  from  that  time  he  was  never  seen  oMie. 

of  an  oppfMiie  description.    The  sound,  firm*  He  was  then  young,  but  he  had  given  the  most 

dark>roIoured  hoof  of  the  bay*  brown*  or  black  promising  testimonies  of  his  ulents.    Id  i677 

horse,  is  seldom  defective;  no  other  colours  are  appeared  at  Levden  a  piece  of  his*  endded, 

tobeequally  depended  upon*  most  of  them  ex-  Antiquitatum    Homericarum   Libri  quatoor, 

hibiting  weak,  thin  soles*  with  a  promioeooe  ISmo.    There  are  also  some  other  books  of  hit 

on  each  side  the  frog,  occasioned  by  a  too  feeble  in  print. 

and  inadequate  resistance  u>  the  force  of  the  F£L.  (Jel,  fellis,)    See  Bilb. 

membraneous  mass  within;  feet  of  this  de.  Fbl-wort.    So  called  from  its  bitter  tMc 

•criptioii  are  also  frequently  found  to  have  a  like  bile.    SecGENTZANA. 

brittle  hoofy  the  edges  cf  which  arc  incessant-  F£L ANDERS,  s.  Worms  in  hawks, 

ly  splitting,  and  threatening  sand'cradts*  or  FELAPTON*  in  logic*  one  of  the  six  fim 

inru*»he<>,  or  some  other  ill  state  of  the  frctt.  moods  of  the  third  figure  of  syllogisms*  wfacrdi 

To  preserve  the  feet  of  a  horse  perfectly  the  first  proposition  is  an  universal  nq^i 
sound,  and  free  from  the  ills  to  which  they  the  second  an  universal  affirmative*  and  tbe 
are  subject*  cleanliness  is  the  leading  step,  third  a  rarticular  negative. 
After  exercise  or  use,  as  soon  as  the  oody  is  FELUSPATUM.  Felspar.  In  minenk^* 
drest*  the  dirt  or  gravel  should  be  carefully  a  genus  of  the  class  earths*  order  siliceoos: 
taken  from  under  the  shoes  with  a  picker*  the  consistins  for  the  most  part  of  silica,  sonesb- 
feet  well  washed*  the  leg*  and  heels  rubbed  mine  and  poUish,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of 
dry*  the  bottom  stopped  wiih  cow-dung,  and  lime  and  oxyd  of  iron;  hard,  lightish*  ihiung, 
the  hoofs  oiled  with  a  brush  moistened  with  lamellar*  breaking  into  frap;ments  which  pit- 
spermaceti  oil.  Horses  left  with  wet  legs  and  sent  four  faces  moulderint^  inio  argil,  pan^ 
heels,  after  a  severe  chase,  or  long  journey,  cal ;  not  effervescing  wiih  nitric  acid,  casiif 
particularly  in  sharp  easterly  winds,  or  during  melting  without  ebullition  into  a  pellucid  glasi> 
frost  and  snow*  will  have  cracks  or  scralchesto  Six  species, 
a  certainty.  J.  F.  cubicum.    Cubic  felspar:    Petriiitt. 

The  state  of  the  shoes  should  be  constantly  Reddish-brown  ;  of  a  glassy  lustre,  and  some- 
attended  to.  Permitted  to  continue  too  long  what  splintery  fracture ;  breaking  iDto  cufaic 
upon  the  feet,  the  2row«h  of  the  hoof  brin^  the  firagments  wfiich  are  not  specular;  falling 
shoe  forward,  and  consequently  renders  it  too  spontaneously  into  cnistose  fragments.  Foood, 
short  at  the  heel ;  where  it  begins  to  indent,  though  rarely,  in  Saxony*  of  a  commoD,  iode- 
and  sinking  upon  the  foot*  soon  presses  upon  finite  form,  diaphanous*  or  somewhat  ofoke; 
the  outer  sole*  producing  pain  or  disquietude  in  fnigmenis  cubic,  or  so  inclining,  the  fsofsof 
some  horses*  and  laying  a  foundation  for  corns  which  are  not  polished  ;  very  brittle;  aod*i 
in  others.  Horses,  in  moderate  work,  require  l60  degrees  of  heat  whitening  and  concrftinf; 
new  shoes  once  a  month  upon  an  average.  The  without  any  farther  sign  of  fusion:  specific 
penurious  plan  of  removing  shoes  half  worn  gravity  3,08 1 . 

never  renders  a  service  adequate  to  the  expense,  8.    F.  vulgare.    Common  felspar.    Of  i 

and  only  tends  to  a  quicker  destruction  of  the  glassy  lustre  and  foliated  texture,  breaking  ioi* 

hoof.  rhomboidnl  fragments  with  four  specul«r  ncti. 

FE'ETLESS.  a.  (^Croai/eet.)  Being  without  Of  this  there  are  four  varieties : 

feet  (^Camden).  «  Of  a  common^  indefiaiM  form. 

7«  FEIGN,   r.  a.  (feindre,  French.)     1.  ^  Opake. 

To  invent  {Ben  Jomon),    12.  To  make  a  show  7  Transparent, 

of  {Spenser),    3.  To  do  upon  some  false  pre«  *  In  the  form  of  crvstals. 

tence  (Pope).    4.  To  dissemble;  to  conceal:  The   figures   of  tnesc  crystals  sgaia  jk 

obsolete  {Spenser),  very  different  in  different  si>ecies:  prbtnauc. 

To  Feign,  t;.  n.  To  relate  falsely;  to  image  parallelopiped*  unequal,  cignt-slded  right  as- 

from  the  invention  (S^aJbipeoreV  \^^>  Cour-sidod  oblique  auglcb^  «ix«sM«d  ab- 
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;1c9.    Found  every  where  in  primitiYe    vtnity.    She  was  the  daughter  of  liercolci,  as 
IS,  forming  a  part  of  granite,  porphy«    Euripides  and  Pau&anias  say,  and  deserved  di- 
neiss  rocks,  compact,  solid  and  iueor-    vine  honours,  becauae  the  sacriBced  herself  for 
^th  other  substances ;  geaerally  mould-    the  Athenians  against  the  LdcedenKmians,  ac« 
i  kind  of  porcelain  clay;  are  common-    cording  to  the  answer  of  the  oracle, 
olour,  blueish-gray,  yellowish-while.       Public  Felicity  bad  many  allMS  and  temples 
ite,  or  brownish-yellow;  rarely  bine,    at  Rome,  n  appeart  from  Roaian  hisiorians, 
screen,  very  rarely  black;  texture  in    and  was  called  Fausiitas,  espedally  in  relation 
ihining  foliations;  cross  fracture  un-    to  private  felicity.    In  thbioiae  Horace  speaks 
hen  heated  the  crystalline  tribes  often    of  her,  when  he  says, 
le  i  it  is  less  haid  than  quarto,  but         TuIus  bos  ctiam  rara  penabdat. 
re  wab  steel ;  siiecific  gravity  from         Nu„it  „„  Ceres,  aloiMue  Fauatitos. 
2,594 :  andconiains  * 

silica  69,83  St.  Austin  speaks  of  thii  goddess  in  the  4ih 

alumine        17,0$;  ^^K  ^*l  CivitateOei,  c.  18.  and  shews  that 

potash  16,00  Felicity  is  the  same  with  good  Fortune,  and 

lime  3,00  that  the  Romans  acknowledged    themselves 

oxydofiron  1,00  that  Felicity,  Virtue,  and  Victory   .\ere  nei- 

water,  &c«      ,  1 6  ther  gods  nor  goddesses,  but  only  gifts  of  God, 

■  seeing  that  they  demanded  them  of  Jupiter. 

100,00  Wherefore  if  we  consider  what  they  meant  by 

variabile.    Labradore  spar.     Labra-    ^doriog  Felicity,  Virtue,  and  Victory,  like  di- 

.e.    Of  a  vivacious  lustre,  reflecting    vinities,  it  is  nothing  else  than  the  adoring  the 

>kmrs  in  certain  positions  of  light,  of   supreme  Divinity,  as  the  dispenser  of  these 

I  texture,  breaking  into  rhomboidal    great  fanmn. 

I  with  four  specular  faces.  Found  on  Felicity  was  represented  like  a  diiinity  sitting 
idore  coast,  the  island  St.  Paul's,  and  on  a  throne,  holding  with  her  right  hand  Mer- 
s  parts  of  America,  and  Europe,  in  curv's  wand,  and  with  the  left  a  horn  of  plenty, 
isses  and  detached,  and  often  contain-  witii  this  motto,  Ftlicius  Publics,  as  wc  see 
rl,  mica  of  pyrites;  colour  dark  or  in  a  medal  of  the  empress  Julia  Mamniea. 
',  diaphanous  or  semipellucid,  receiv*  Lucullns  built  her  a  temple  at  Rome,  and 
1  polish,  and  reflecting  various  tints  Julius  Canar  began  another,  which  Lepidus 
)urpie,  red,  green,  &c.  in  certain  po-    finished. 

I  spots  or  stripes;  specific  gravity  from        To  FELICITATE,  u.a.  (Jfliciier,  Fr.)  I. 
2,f)925.  To  make  happy  {iValti).    S.  To  congratulate 

lunure.     Moon-stone.     Pure  felspar.    {Brown), 

white,  of  a  high  lu5tre,  and  straight       FELICITAO'ION.  s.  (French;  from/Wi- 
exture,  breaking  into  rhomboidal  frag-    citaie.)  Congrarulatinn. 
'ouiid  ill  Ceylon  and  Switzerland,  Bo-        FELICITOUS.  «.  (/e/w,  Latin.)  Happy. 
J  Saxony,  in  solid  masses,  and  also        FELICITY,  t.  (ftlicifoM,  Latin.)  Happi- 
xl ;  the  crysuls  rhomboidal,  of  irre-    ness;  prosperity;  h\\%*fu\nnt  {ArLui/inni), 
;iilar,  broad  siiz-sided  columns  termi-        FI?LlNE.  a.  (ftiitntSt  Latin.)  Like  a  cat; 

pyramids,  and  in  rectangular  four-  pertaintna;  to  a  cat  ((rieie). 
:es ;  colour  white  with  sometimes  a  FELIS.  In  zooloiv,  a  f^enus  of  the  class 
ellow,  green,  or  red,  the  surface  often  mammalia,  order  ferae.  Fore- teeth  interme- 
iridescent  colours;  the  fragments  diate  ones  equal:  grinders  three;  tongue  prick- 
.'ar  striated.  Specific  gravity  9,b5g,  \y  backwanls;  claws  retractile, 
brosum.  Fibrous  felspar.  Fibrous,  A  tribe  temperate  in  lU  habits;  that  easily 
fibres  parallel,  and  in  distinct  layen.  climbs  trees ;  swift;  sees  best  by  night ;  when 
itieriiisly  in  Bohemia,  with  frequent-  falling  from  a  height  alight*  on  the  feet ;  the 
iges  of  quarts  or  mica;  colour  usually  glans  penis  muricate  backwards;  suddenly 
Inning  internally  like  nacre  or  mo-  springs  on  its  prey;  sncks  the  blood  and  then 
arl,  breaking  into  indeterminate  frag-  devours  it;  wave5  the  tail  when  in  vi^ht  of  the 
[id  is  harder  than  rock-crvstal.  nrey  ;  refuses  ^  egetables  except  from  necessity : 

ruluscatus.  CaiVeye.   Diaphanous;    females  bring  innny  young:  teats  eight;  four 
jerfsctly  foliated  texture,  exhibiting    pectoral,  four  abdonifiial.    Twenty- three  spe- 
)res  internally,  breaking  into  some-    cies:  of  which  the  fcdlowinic  are  chief.    Sec 
Biular  fragments.    Found  in  Ceylon    Nat.  Hi^t.  PI.  CXL  CXU.  CXlll.  CXIV. 
ia,  of  a  nearly  square  figure,  with        I.  F.  leo.    Lion.    Body  pale  tawny.     Head 
es,  and  considerable  brilliancy;  co-    lan:e,   rounded;    forehead  square,    eyes  very 
with  a  tinge  of  green,  yellow,  or    laige ;  lips   pendulous ,   heart  large ;   male  a 
certain  positions  reflecting  a  splen-    fourth  part  larger  than  the  female ;  somt'times 
like  the  eye  of  0  cat,  sometimes    eight  feet  Ions;  chest  nha^gy  ;  sides 'ftiie head 
th  a  yellow  or  red  tinge ;  its  texture    and  neck  with  a  yel!o\vi«h  brown  mane  about 
pact  that  the  foliations  are  scarcely    two  feet  long;  tail  bu»hy  at  the  cxtrnniiy. 
;,  and  it  is  hard  enough  to  strike  fire        Inhabits  Africa:  more  rarely  the  deserts  of 
:  specific  gravity  2,(iS&  to  2,060.  Persia,  India,  Japan;  mild;  prey«i  on  horses 

ITAS,    FcLicuir,  a  heathen  di-   and  other  latter  quadrupeds,  and,  when  pressed 
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deer  and  the  smaller  quadnipedsy  and,  if  FE'LLMONGEU.    f.    (from  fell.)      A 

scd  by  hunger,  on  iu  own  inbe'f  dcrourt  dealer  in  hides. 

ska  in  the  fold;  cunning;  acute  in  sight  and  FE'LLNESS.    $,  (from  fell.)     Cruelty  ; 

u:i\i  gravid  nine  weeks;  brings  from  three  savaseness;  fury;  rage  iSpenser). 

«)ur  young;.  FEfLLOE.  s.  (felge,  Danish.)    The  cir« 

^£LiX,  proconsul  and  epvernor  of  Judea,  cunifereiice  of  a  wheeS  {Shak^pearc), 

A).  S3.   He  married  fir:itL)nisilIa,  the  grand-  FE'LLX)\V.  «.  {pe,  faith,  amd  hz,  hound,) 

.^hterofAniony, and  secondly  DrusilTa,  the  1.  A  companion;  one  with  whom  wc  con* 

9(hter  of  Ap.rippa.     It  was  before  him  that  Mort  (Jscham),    S.  An  associate;  one  uniied 

niul  was  brought,  and  delivered  an  admira-  in  the  same  affair  {Dryden),     3.  One  of  the 

discourse,  which  made  tlie  governor  treui*  same  kind  (fValler).  4.  Eqiul;  peer  (/«V<fr/hj:). 

Nero  recalled  him,  on  account  of  his  ra-  5.  One  thing  suited  to  another ;  one  of  a  |iair 

ities  and  oppre?sion.  (^Addison).    0.  One  like  unother  :    as,   this 

'elix  (St.),  an  island  of  the  S.  Pacific  knave  hath  not  his  fellow.    ?.  A  familiar  ap- 

ssiQ,  N.N.VV.  of  Juan  Femaodes.    Lat.  0.  pellation  u»ed  sometimes  with  rondnes^ ;  some* 

^.     Lon.  0.  86W.  times  with  contempt:  as,  an  koneU  ar  sorry 

?£LL.  a«  Cpelle,  Saxon.)     1.  Cruel;  bar-  fellow.  8.  Mean  wretch  ;  sorry  rascal  (.SVi/V;. 

Dus;    inhuman    {Fairfax).      2,    Savage;  Q*  A  member  of  a  college,  or  any  incurporu  led 

enous;  blooily  (Popf).                    ^  socieiy  (ii«coii). 

'ell.  s,  (pene,  Saxon.)    The  skin ;  the  To  Fe^llow.  v.  a.  To  suit  with ;  to  pair 

«  (Shakspeare) .  with  ;  to  match  {Skakspcare). 

rb  Pell.  v.  a.  (Jellen,  German.)     1.  To  Fellow-co'mmoner.  i.  One  w ho  has  the 

»ck  down  ;  to  bring  to  the  ground.     2.  To  same  right  of  common.     2.  A  commoner  at 

V  down  ;  to  cut  down  {Dryden).  Cambridge  of  the  higher  order,  who  dities  with 

?BLL.    The  preterit  of  fall.  the  fellows. 

?£7LLEli.  s.  (from/e//.)    One  that  hews  Fellow*crb'aturb.  t.  One  that  has  the 

wn  ( Isaiak).  tame  Creator  ( fFaiis). 

^LLKTIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  thede«  Fbllow-ueie.  t.  Coheir  {Ephetians). 

Bment  •>(  Creuse,  noted  for  its  manufactory  Fbllow.he'lper.  s.  Coadjutor  (JoAr). 

fcapcttrv.     Lat.  45.  53.  N.     Lon.  S.  6  W.  Fbllow-la'bourbr.  s.  One  who  labours 

a^ELLI'FLUOUS.  «.  (Jel  and  Jluo,  Lat)  in  the  same  design  iDryden). 

t-wing  with  gall.  Fellow-se'rvant.  s.  One  that  hat  the 

CELLING   OF    TIMBER.     Many  cir-  tame  master  {MiUon). 

□stances  are  well  known  and  constantly  Fellow-so'lpieb.  s.  One  who  B^shtt  mi- 

^rved  in  the  felling  of  timber  for  building,  der  the  same  commander  {Shaktpeare). 

Sch,  though  to  a  hasty  observer  they  might  Fellow-stu'devt.  s.  One  who  studies  in 

•«ar  trifling,  yet  prove,  on  experience,  to  be  company  with  another  (fFails). 

mhe  utmost  consequence.    One  thins  oil-  FELLOW-tu^rrRRBB.  s.  One  who  sliarea  in 

^ed  bv  M.  Bufi'on,  which  very  greatly  in*  the  same  evils  {Addison). 

K«et  tne  solidity  and  strength  of  timber,  is,  Fbllow-fb'clivo.  t.  (fellow  and /ee/tiig.) 

K  the  trees  intended  to  be  felled  for  service  I,  Sympathy  {L*Esirange).    2.  Combination; 

«ild  be  first  stripped  round  of  their  bark,  joint  interest  (drhuthnot). 

r  suffered  to  stand  and  die  upon  the  spot  be-  FE^LLOWLIKE.  Fe'llowlt.  a.  (fellow 

K  the  cutting.    The  sappy  |iart,  or  blea  of  and  like.)  Like  a  companion ;  on  equal  terms; 

oak,  becomes  by  thi:i  means  as  hard  and  com^nionable  (Garni;). 

^  at  the  heart,  and  the  real  strength  and  FE'LLOWSHIP.  s.  ((torn fellow.)  l.Com- 

«ity  of  the  wood  has  been  proved,  bjr  many  panionship;    consort;   society  (Calamy).    2. 

•^riments,  to  be  greatly  increased  by  it;  nor  Association;  confederacy  (Knolles).  3.  Eaua- 

tsit  a  practice  ot  any  detriment  to  the  pro-  lity.    4.  Partnership;  joint  interest  (Druaen). 

&tor,  since  the  remaining  stumps  of  tnese  5.  Company;  state  of  being  together  (S/tials.). 

« tend  up  their  young  shoots  as  vigorously  6.   Frrquency  of  intercourse ;  solid   pleasure 

ff  they  liad  been  cut  down  in  their  natural  (Bacon),    7.  Fitness  and  fondness  for  festal 

^tion.    When  any  tree  is  to  be  cut  down  entertainments,  with  ^oJ  prefixed  {Clarend.). 

^niber,  the  first  thing  to  be  uken  care  of  8.  An  establishment  in  the  college,  with  shara 

R.  skilful  disbranching  soch  limbs  as  may  in  its  revenues  (iSiot/if). 

mnfoa  it  in  iu  fall;  many  trees  are  utterly  Fellowship,  Coiipany,  or  Partveb* 

L  lea  for  want  of  a  previous  care  of  this  kiud.  ship,  is  a  rule  in  arithmetic,  of  great  use  in 

ERrms  of  timber  that  are  very  great,  it  is  al-  balancing  accounts  among  merchanu,  and  part- 

r«  necessary  to  chop  or  sink  in  them  close  to  nert  in  trade,  teaching  now  to  assign  to  every 

bole,  ana  then,  meeting  it  with  down-  one  of  them  his  due  share  of  the  gain  or  loss,  in 

&t  strokes,  it  will  be  severed  from  the  tree  proportion  to  the  stock  he  has  contributed, 

hout  splitting.    In  felling  the  tree,  take  and  the  time  it  has  been  employed,  or  acoord- 

K  alwap  to  cut  as  close  to  the  ground  as  ins  to  any  other  conditions.     Or,  more  gene- 

ftible,  unless  it  is  intended  to  be  grubbed  up ;  raUy,  it  is  a  method  of  dividing  a  given  num« 

I   the  doing  this  is  of  advantage  both  to  tne  her,  or  qiuintity,  into  any  number  of  paru, 

>  ^ler  and  to  the  wood ;  for  timber  is  never  so  that  shall  have   any  assigned   ratios  to  one 

k^h  valued,  if  it  be  known  to  grow  out  of  old  another.    And  hence  comes  this  general  rule : 

*ltt.  Having  added  into  one  turn  the  sev^nl  uum* 
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benthatezprcM  theproportioniofthe  parts,  it  FELONY,  io  the  general  acceptation  of 

will  be,  law,  compriaet  every  speciea  of  crime  which 

As  that  Slim  of  the  proportional  numbers  :  occasioned  at  common  law  the  forfcitme  of 

Is  to  the  given  qnantity  that  is  to  be  divided  : :  lands  or  goods.    This  roost  frequently  baijKM 

So  is  each  proportional  number  :  in  those  tor  which  a  capital  punishment  eiiber 

Tothecorrrspondin^shareofthegivenqoantity.  was  or  is  liable  to  be  inBictcd  ;  for  those  fdo- 

This  rule  is  usually  distinguished  into  two  nies  which  are  called  cleigyfole,  or  Io  which 

cases,  one  in  which  time  is  concerned,  or  in  the  benefit  of  clergy  exteoda,  were  ancieatlr 

which  thr  stocks  of  partners  are  continued  for  punished  with  death  in  lay  or  unlemmed  o^ 

different  times;  and  the  other  in  which  time  is  fenders;   though    now,   by   the  ttatoie  Isv, 

not  considered ;  this  (atter  being  called  single  that  punishment  i^  for  the  first  oflEence  onim* 

fellowship,  and  the  former  double  fellowship,  sally  remitted. 

in  which  the  proportional  numbers  vary  with  reluny  is  always  accompanied  with  an  eril 

the  products  of  the  stocks  and  their  respective  intention,  and  therefore  shall  not  be  impolcd 

times.     Double  fellowship  may  be  divided  into  to  a  mere  mistake  or  misanimadversieB;  k 

several  casen,  s^me  of  which  are  difficult  to  a  where  persons  break  open  a  door  to  execnlr  t 

beginner :  the  best  mley  for  their  solution  are  warrant,  which  will  not  justify  aoch  a  pioenl- 

giT?n  at  p«6l,  Keith's  Arith.  ing.    But  the  bare  intention  to  commit  a  fc- 

FE^LLY.  ad.  ((rom  fell.)  Cruelly;  iohu-  lony  b  so  very  criminal,  that  at  the  cnauBoa 

manly ;  sav  igelv ;  barbarously  {Spenser).  law  it  was  punishable  aa  felony,  whereit  Bmsed 

FELO  DE  ^E,  a  felon  of  himself,  is  a  its  efiect  through  some  accident,  which  no  vsjf 

person  Wio  being  of  sfiund  mind,  aud  of  the  lessened  the  guilt  of  the  offender;   hut  n 

afle  of  discretion,  volunisrily  kills  himself:  for  seems  agreed  at  this  dajr»  that  felooy  shaR  aoi 

if  a  person  is  insane  at  the  time,  it  is  no  crime,  be  imputed  to  a  bare  intention  to  commit  it, 

But  ihih  ought  not  to  be  extended  >o  far  as  the  yet  it  is  eertaio  that  the  part^  oaay  be  wiy 

coroner's  juries  sometimes  carry  it,  who  sup-  severely  fined  for  luch  an  intentioo.    1  Haw. 

pose  thai  ttie  very  act  of  self-murder  is  an  evi-  6^ 

dence  of  tubanity,  as  if  every  man  who  acts  con-  The  ponnhment  of  a  perKm  lor  Mm  ^ 

trary  to  reason  had  no  reason  at  all;  for  the  our  ancient  books,  is,    1st,  to  lose  his  nfe; 

same  argument  would  prove  every  other  crimi-  Sdly,  to  lose  hb  blood,  aa  to  hia  moairff 

nal  non  coni|>os,  as  well  as  the  self-murderer,  ana  so  to  have  neither  heir  nor  ponerifyi 

d  Inst.  54.  3dly,  to  lose  his  gooda;  4thly,  to  1m  w 

All  ifouinitions  of  the  offence,  being  in  the  lands,  and  the  king  shall  hare  year,  dwyiad 

nature  of  indictinents,  ou^ht  particularly  and  waste,  to  the  intent  that  hb  wife  and  emUvea 

certainly  to  Aft  forth  the  circumstances  of  the  be  cast  out  of  the  house,  hb  home  polled  dova, 

fact ;  as  the  particular  manner  of  the  wound,  and  all  that  he  had  for  his  comfort  anddc^ht 

and  that  it  was  mortal,  &c.  and  in  conclusion  destroyed.    4  Ren.  1S4.     A  folony  by  stataie 

add,  that  the  party  in  such  manner  murdered  incidentally  implies,  that  the  offmocr  iksB 

himself,     i  Salk.  377*  be  subject  to  the  like  attainder  and  forleiiaie, 

A  felo  (ie  se  forfeits  all  chattels  real  and  per-  &c.  as  is  incident  to  a  felon  at  commoo  li«. 

sonal,  which  he  has  in  hb  own  right;  and  also  3  Inst.  47*     See  Bdrolart,    FoifflftT, 

all  such  chattels  real  whereof  he  is  possessed,  Homicidb,  Pbtit  TREA80ir«  RaFB,  Roi- 

either  jointly  with  his  wife,  or  in  her  right ;  BaaT,  &c. 

and  also  all  t)ond«t  and  other  pergonal  things  in  The  word  felony,  or  felonia,  b  of  osnUM 

action,  belonging  solel]^  to  himself;  and  also  all  ftodal  original,  being  frequently  to  be  act 

personal  things  in  action,  and  entire  chattels  with  in  books  of  feuds,  &c.  but  the  dcrivaliae 

in  possession,  to  which  he  was  entitled  jointly  of  it  has  much  puaaled  the  juridical  leiie^ 

with  another,  on  any  account  except  that  of  graphers,   Prataau*,  Calvinus,  ^od  the  rot; 

merchandize;  but  it  is  said  that  he  shall  for-  some  deriving  it  from  the  Greek  f^ffms,'*'^ 

feit  a  moiety  only  of  such  joint  chattels  as  impostor  or  deceiver-;**  others  from  the  Litii 

may  be  severed,  and  nothing  at  all  of  what  he  /ailofefeiii,  to  countenance  which  thri  lioaU 

was  liosstrssed  of  as  executor  or  administrator,  have  it  called  ye/Zomo.    Sir  Edward  Coke,  ai 

Stanof.  P.  C.  188,  I89.     Plow.  243,  ii62.    3  his  manner  is,  has  given   us  a  still  snaa^s 

Inst.  56.  etymology;  that  it  is,  crtmeis  owaso/ci/cf /cr- 

The  further  punishment  of  a  felo  de  se  is,  to  peiratum,  "  with  a  bitter  or  gaUish  iacfi" 

be  buried  in  the  highway,  aiKl  a  stake  run  nation."    But  all  of  them  agree  in  the  decrip- 

throuRh  the  body.  tion,  that  it  is  such  a  crime  as  worb  a  ft^ 

FE'LON.  s.  (/f/oft,  French.)   1.  One  who  feiture  of  all  the  offender's  hod^  or  nodk 

has  committed  a  capital  crime.  S.  A  whitlow ;  And  this  gives  great  probability  10  »ir  Houy 

a  tumour  formed  between  the  bone  and  its  in-  Spelman*s  Teutonic  or  German  derivadon  m 

vesting  membrane.    See  Paronicria-  it:  in  which  langua^  indeed,  as  ibe  woidii 

Fe'lon.    a.    Cruel;   traitorous;  inhuman  clearly  of  fondal  orieinal,  we  ought  lathcr  Is 

(P»pe),  look    for    iis   signification,  than  amona  the 

FE'lX)NIOUS.  a.   (from/Won.)  Wicked;  Greeks  and  Romans.     Fe^ion  then,  acoaeS^ 

traitorous  ;  villainous ;  malignant  (fFotion).  to  him,  is  derived  from  two  northern  wonk: 

FELCXNIOUSLY.  ad.  In  a  felonious  way.  tee,  which  signifies  (we  well  know)  the  W". 

F£1X)N10US,   0.     Wicked  :    not   used  feud,  or  beamciafy  esute;  and  low,  whick 

(Spimm)»  attsnifief  price  or  raloe.    Felony  b  tbcnfoc 


dPuw:^'« 


F  E  £     ■ 

_rclium  feudl,"  the  cnnsitlera- 
HOD  fer  whirh  a  man  givci  up  hli  fief;  aa  we 
Wjr,  in  rominon  ipt^ch,  luchanicl  is ai much 
«■  youi  lifr,  or  Estaie,  ii  worth.  In  ihjs 
MHK  il  will  clearly  signify  ihe  reodal  furfeilUfC, 
or  act  by  which  an  esute  is  torfeiicd,  or 
ctehealB,  to  Ihe  lord. 

To  cnnHrm  this,  we  may  oburve.  thai  il  ii 
in  (hi)  leiiie,  of  forfeiture  to  ihi  lord,  liiai  ihe 
feodul  writers  coniianlly  u&e  it.  For  nil  ihoie 
•cu,  whether  of  a  criminal  nature  or  not, 
1  ihii  iiy  are  ucneraily  furfeliurei  of 
;  iiyTed  /tlonia  in  the  fco- 
,  per  qiias  feu'lum  amil- 
lilur'"  As  "  si  (loniiuo  deiervire  aoluerit;  si 
per  annum  et  diem  cessaverii  in  peienda  inres- 
titurn i  >i  dommuin  ejuravit,  i.e.  negaril  te 
a  domini>  feudiim  habere;  li  a  domino  in  jui 
earn  vncanre,  ler  ciraliii  non  comparuerit ;" 
all  these,  wiih  many  others,  arc  still  causes  of 
forfeiture  in  our  copyhold  estates,  and  were 
tfenominalod  felonies  hj  the  fcodal  coiutitii- 
lioos.  So  likewise  injuries  of  a  more  sub- 
■tanlial  or  crioiioal  nature  were  denomitiated 
feloniei,  that  is,  forfeitures  :  as  asiauhing  or 
beating  the  lord ;  vitiating  his  wife  or  dauj^- 
ler,  "  >i  dominum  cucurbitavcrit,  i.  e.  ctim 
timr«  ^us  conciibuerii ;"  all  these  are  esteemed 
frfnniei,  and  the  taller  is  expressly  to  denomi- 
nated, "  ti  feccrii  feloniam,  dominum  forte 
eucurbilando,"  And  at  these  contempts,  or 
■maltcr  of&ncn,  were  felonies  or  acts  of  fur> 
feilure,  of  course  greater  crimes,  as  murder 
Mid  robhen,  fell  under  the  tame  denomination. 
On  the  other  hind,  the  lord  might  be  guilty 
of  feliiny.  or  forfeit  his  teignary  to  the  vasul, 
by  the  tame  act  as  the  vassal  would  have  for- 
"iiedhiifeud  to  ihe  lord.    "Si  dominuscom- 


inisii  feloniam. 


per  giia 


lasallus 


fcudum  al  enm  cooimiserit  in  dominum,  feodi 
proprtetatein  niam  dominus  pcrdere  debet." 
OiieintUnce  given  of  this  tort  of  felony  in  the 
latd  i*  beating  the  servant  of  his  vassal,  so  aa 
that  he  loses  his  service;  which  seems  merely 
in  the  iiatote  of  a  civil  injury,  «o  flit  as  it 
ru|>ect*  the  tassal.  And  all  Ihesc  felonies 
wpere  lo  be  deleniiined,  per  "  juramentiim 
«ive  judicium  parium  suorum,"  in  the  loid'i 
c(>un  ;  as  with  us  forfeitures  of  copyhold  lands 
nre  presentible  by  the  homage  in  tlie  court 
fcnron. 

Felony,  and  the  act  of  forfeiture  lo  the  lord, 
fieing  ihus  lynonymous  terms  in  the  feodsl 
law,  we  may  easilji  trace  the  reason  why, 
upon  thie  inirodueiioii  of  ih«i  law  into  Eng- 
land, ihote  cpme*  which  induced  such  for- 
frilure  or  escheat  of  lands  (and,  by  a  small 
xlcflexion  fmin  the  original  sense,  such  ni 
induced  the  forfeliure  or  g'loils  atsn}  were  de- 
nominated felonies.  I'hus  it  was  thai  suicitle, 
lobbery,  and  rape,  were  felnnlri ;  thai  is,  the 
ronsequente  of  >uch  erimet  was  fgrfeilure; 
lilt  by  loi>i  use  we  begjn  to  sientfv  bv  the 
term  of  felony  the  actual  ciirne  commilied, 
on^  not  the  penal  consequence.  And  uiion  ihi* 
iiyiiein  only  can  we  account  for  the  cause, 
why  treason  in  ancient  limes  was  held  to  be  a 
"'   att  of  felony ;  vlx.   bcniise   ti  induced  a 


Hence  it  fallows,  that  capital  punishm 

>eB  by  no  mcani  euter  into  the  true  idea  and 

definition  of  felony.     Fclnny  may  be  without 


and  |ietii  larceny  :  and  it  i*  piissible  that  capi- 
tal punishmenis  may  be  inflicted,  und  y^i  ilie 
affrnce  be  no  felony  ;  as  in  the  case  of  heresy 
by  the  common  Uw,  which.  ih<<u|th  capital, 
never  wnrkril  any  forfeiture  of  lands  or  good*, 
un  inseparable  incident  to  felony.  And  of  the 
same  naiuie  was  ihe  nunishnieni  nf  standing 
mule,  wilhoul  pleading  to  an  indiciment  i 
which  at  the  common  law  was  eapiial,  but 
without  any  forfeiture,  iherel^re  such  siaiiding 
mule  was  nn  fi-lony.  in  short,  the  true  cri- 
terion of  felony  it  forfeiture :  fnt,  as  sit  Edward 
Coke  justly  observes,  in  all  felonies  wliich  are 

Cuniihable  with  death,  the  ofl'ender  loses  all 
is  lands  In  fee-simple,  and  also  his  goods  and 
chattels;  in  such  at  are  out  punishable,  bit 
goods  and  chaiiels  only. 

The  idea  of  felony  is  indeed  so  ^nerallj- 
connected  tvith  thai  of  caplul  puniihmeni, 
that  we  find  it  bard  lo  tefiaritic  thru) ;  and  to 
this  usage  the  inlerpretationi  of  the  Uw  do 
now  conform.  And  thertforc,  if  a  statute 
makes  any  new  offence  felony,  the  law  implies 
that  il  shall  be  punished  with  death,  vii.  fay 
hanging,  at  well  as  with  forleilure :  unless  the 
offender  prays  the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  which  all 
felons  are  entitled  nnee  to  have,  unlets  the 
same  is  expressly  uken  away  by  italuie. 

Felonies  by  statute  are  very  nuineroua ;  and 
as  this  work  will  n«i  ailmit  of  a  proper  enu- 
meraiion,  we  must  refer  to  the  Table  of  the 
quartn  edition  of  ihe  Staluirs,  where  ihey  are 
set  forth  in  alphalxtical  order. 

FELT.     1  he  nrcteti!  of/«/. 

Felt.  i.  <|:elt.  Saxon.)  I.  Cloih  made 
of  wool  united  wiihout  weaving  {Shaiipearr). 
It.  A  hidenrikin  (Aforrimrr). 

To  FtLT.  V.  a.  {from  the  noun.)  To  uniic 
without  weaving  iltale). 

Pelt-span.    See  Fai-DsrATVM- 

FELTINO,  The  ,troccu  by  which  hair, 
svool,  or  silk  is  worked  into  a  compact  texture, 
without  spinning  or  weaving ;  chiefly  employ- 
ed 111  the  manuraciote  of  hats. 

If  any  anecits  of  hair,  wool,  or  even  silk 
Ix'  intiiected  cursorily,  it  appeart  poliihcd,  yel 
If  Mibiied  between  the  fingEit.  held  by  the 
point,  jnd  diawn  la  tlie  root,  the 'resistance  i« 
more  considerable  than  in  the  cootrary  direc- 
tion ;  the  motion  is  likewise  trtniulous,  anil 
there  ia  *  chirping  nnisc.  Likewise,  if  a  hair 
be  held  between  tlie  finger  and  thumb,  and 
loblird  by  alternately  moving  ibem  in  the 
direciiun  nf  its  length,  ■  progrtaaive  motion 
trill  lie  produced,  which  is  always  with  the 
roin  end  IV)tenio«i,    Tha  same  siructute  may 

be  shown  by  lying  iwo  hairt  together d  then 

giving  the  knot  a  few  blows  beivieen  the 
palmt  of  the  hands,  for  ihe  knot  will  either 
unile  itself  or  draw  closer,  aecindina  at  ihe 
a'pvrities  nf  the  auifaret  are  placed  in  lying. 
Fruin  ihi»  mcchaniini.  which  is  common  to 
wool,  and  every  other  kind  of  hair,  which, 
according  to  Mongr,  have  their  tutface  corn- 


^L.  F  E  L 

eMed  nther  of  teale*  like  ihov  of  Mt,  oi  i^- 
bricftitd  cones,  Hke  ihe  hiirni  of  animalt, 
sm^  b«  iltduceJ  liir  hatjli  feci  of  woollens 
UBlnsl  llie  skill,  compared  wUIl  lioeti*,  and 
tneir  iliitBUng  effccl  upon  wounila,  U  it  iliis 
djipu^iliim  to  pro;res>ive  moiion  enilwnjr!, 
which  miiscB  hair  lo  eiitan|li:  and  fell  iuctf 
when  jiTESMd  by  the  hatter  between  two  pieces 
of  linen,  ID  which  ihejr  do  not  uiiiic  froti)  its 
fibrei  being  imooih.  Cut  hair  i>  better  ih^n 
•uch  as  M  plucked,  because  the  bulbous  roots 
pTe*eiii  the  progreuivc  motion-  The  fibre:  of 
woul  L<.i>tg  croaked,  mtut  naturally  move  in 
curvet;  but  ihose  of  the  hare,  ralibit,  und 
beavei,  beinx itrAiglil,  cannot  be  u«c(l  alone  iu 
iislling,  uniiraftcra  preiious  operalinn,  which 
fioniiiuin  rubbing  ihem  with  3  uilrotisMilutiou 
of  merciirv,  by  means  of  a  brush,  before  they 
are  Bej«r»ted  from  the  ikin.  The  solulion 
«Ctingoiil^  ou  uae  lideof  the  haiti  renders  them 

The  straight  hain  are  used  for  felting  hats, 
ip  which  operation  the  action  mutt  be  con- 
dnued  fur  a  deleiininaic  time  only,  otherwise 
they  would  pa&i  through  and  come  out  on  the 
opposite  side.  Tlie  diapcsition  of  woni  to  felt 
ilwlf,  is  an  im|iediinent  to  the   carding    and 

SHnnina  processes ;  hence  oil  is  used,  which 
imtni«ncs  the  jxrwci  of  the  hairs  to  act  on 
each  oiher ;  but  at  the  fulling-mill,  soap  and 
maile  aie  used,  which  carrj'  off  the  oil,  and 
nsiore  the  wool  tu  its  former  stale,  in  con- 
wquence  of  which,  the  fnlling  ptocesi  takes 
place,  and  the  cloiba  are  rendered  narrower, 
fhnrter,  closer,  sironger,  and  thicker.  The 
bitlUof  hair  iu  ihe  stomach  of  certain  animaU 
which  lick  each  other,  are  felted  by  the  action 
of  the  stoniach.  To  which  may  l>c  added, 
thai  a  similar  cause  it  the  chief  reason  why 
bedi  of  cock  and  hen  feathers  are  inferior  to 
those  of  jjciosc  fiathtfs  ;  the  laUtr  being  much 
alrai^hter,  do  not  form  the  hard  flat  ball> 
which  abound  in  the  former.  This  work, 
which  is  cniircly  mechanical,  furuis  the  fell, 
which  is  a  kind  of  sofi.spungy  siuff,  of  greater 
or  less  thickness,  and  in  its  first  slate  of  a 
loose  and  imperfect  texture.  Its  fibres  would 
soon  disunite  from  their  weak  connection  ; 
hence  to  give  it  requisite  density  am!  cotitisi- 
ence,  it  undergoes  the  operation  of  full- 
iujt. 

This,  which  is  in  a  certain  respect  the  ct 
pleiion  of  felling,  lins  for  its  object  the  i 
male  connection  of  the  fibres,  ami  a  ir 
perfect  and  durable  cnhesion  of  the  n^ 
toast.  For  this  purpose,  the  mere  iiicclian 
act ofpressur  ■  ■  "  ■ 
be  a  fnrmles! 
the  fulling, 
bath  of  V 
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tioiH,' aoinelimcs  with  ihe  hand  irtaW^ 
leather,  and  sontctimca  bf  a  roller,  or  A 
siiuitai  inbUumenl.  Tltis  n  repeated odB 
stuff  ii  well  condensed,  aod  hat  acsuad^ 
rcifuisite  wlidity  ;  hence  the  Ins  (Jtiri  i« 
be  coDiidcml  as  a  cherutcal  aalnni,  jh^ 
directly  on  the  subsiaitce  of  the  hiit,  n^p 
dncing,  eillier  by  aufteiiing  or  sndTuf  ih« 
aIt«rj.iion  oecciiSitTy  to  iiiMiK  the  comm4 
the  ilifrercnl  ftbro  iT  the  ttuS. 

Tile  ctlitiir  of  ihe  French  Euciclofi. 
atTitm),  that  it  is  the  alkali  or  |iouit  life 
lec6  which  ileicroiines  the  fulUu^  O^ 
has,  however,  fountl  ibe  asMtliou  of  ifat dis 
10  be  crnmeotia  ;  u>  pto»c  which,  nkhq 
more  is  nec«tiar)-  tliun  lo  d(j>  «  )Mn  d  Mt 
paper  in  the  bath,  which  josiandj  ^-^ 
red,  and  if  after  several  hours  w«i  i 
of  the  bath  be  examined  ^tuiu,  il 
that  the  acting  part,  which  u  the  i 
taitrite  of  iiotash,  is  ^rily  cnhaustei,  a^M 
workmen  soon   perceive  (be  want  ef  i  ■ 

e anion  i  and  if  vre  consider  (he  ifiuiat^ 
iliif  of  the  acidulous  laruile  in  nJd  aiK 
it  will  appear  why  the  wau-c  must  bt  ^ 
nearly  builii'R.  Heocc  it  u  etidci^ 
must  act  b^  tnc  portion  of  acidale  it  < 
ft  was  this  fint  otMcrvatHin  ilut 
Clia  ussier  to  stibs  till!  ic  the  tulphunc  >^* 
stead  of  the  lees,  which  alibouf[ti  unLnena 
this  cbeoiist.  had  beea  usrd  u  a  gint  >at 
in  foreign  nianufacttires.  Ht  loaai  on* 
drachms  uf  this  acid  aufEcieni  fur  ont  huM 
pounds  of  wBler,  and  lltat  this  OKiM  f 
much  prefeiable  to  that  nf  wia*  ln>.»^ 
not  only  more  convenient  and  ecooawal^ 
the  health  of  the  workmen  was  im  io^ 
by  the  exccK  and  duration  of  the  bn^'i 
thick  irspoarf,  and  the  disgosiina  odoraM 
exhales  from  the  haih,  particuurl;  ato* 
lees  had  been  pnirul  and  iiiould\. '  .K  t«l 
heal  is  not  iictessary  as  former  I) ;  nirO' • 
one  hundred  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  hcsi^ 
ficieni  fur  ^oikI  fulling-  Ji  also  u^ti  fH, 
cauldrons  of  lead  tnay  be  suhsiiiuieJ  idiM 
of  copper,  and  the  fell  produced  it  ot  a^tf 
tjuaFity. 

With  respect  lo  this  urncest,  it  ii  ncltea* 
sary  to  tnentioR,  that  hats  felted  in  l^  V 
manner  take  the  dye  belter  than  iu  ih(<iU«^ 
-'id  that  oak  baik  is  substituted  lo  nuE-g'^i' 


adva 


■lage. 


;r  hcaicil 


lied  n^rly  1(1  cimltilioii,  int^ 
WDicn  atepnl,  in  France,  tenor  (illeen  poimds 
of  lees  of  wine,  for  every  liundri-d  pounds 
of  water-  The  hsat  is  kept  up  ihe  whole 
time  of  working,  and  every  three  or  f  fut  honrs 
a  new  quaniiiy  of  lees  is  added.  Inln  this 
bath  the  workmen  pinnae  their  felt,  and  lienin 
their  iccoiid  ptoccas.  The  fell  ia  dijipcd  in, 
and  inimediately  taken  out  again  and  s(|ueeztd, 
bent  ;ind  rolled,  by  ^(e»ure  in  difletcnt  direc- 


This  process,  called  ptcparatioo,  rkri*' 
lining  the  inner  surface  orihe  ctoicn.**' 
as  of  the  brio;  of  the  hats,  with  •  slu* 
snbilance,  ivli:ch,  by  drying,  give*  lir«u»» 
the  work  and  preserves  its  form.  TUisct*** 
found  a  solution  of  glue  in  a  detocticii  1<^ 
with  the  mucilage  of  linseed  chI  Jk  »*i 
whilst  Margueron  recoainienda  the  wcbf 
exiracleil  from  the  leaver  of  the  htair-^ieM 
Hhen  its  foliage  is  in  full  vigoxr.  AiWi('»' 
coclion  of  these  leaves,  which  coouia- »f« 
portion  of  ttincous  and  adhesiie  nana.* 
used  wilh  the  eIik-.  Thete  are  bcitiribaij^ 
arable  and  other   friable  auius  whica  boa* 

7-oFE'LTRE.  v.  a.  £from/eVt)  T<9* 
togeiher  like  felt  (Kiir/ai> 


FEM  FEM 

VEIXJCCA.  «.  ifeleu,  Freadi.)  A  small  titrfaoe  liear  tlit  ioDer  and  anterior  edge  of  the 

ipcn  boat  with  six  oart.  «cetabulum  of  the  os  innoininatum,  so  that  it 

Ffi^MALE.  «.  (Jemelie,  French.)    A  she  ;  appears  shorter  internally  and  anteriorly  than  it 

of  the  sex  which  brings  young  {Shak'  does  externally  and  pf»iteriorly, 

).  The  head  of  the  os  femoris  w  supported  ob- 


Fb'maib.  a«  Not  maiej  not  masculine;  liquclv,  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  bone,  by 

belonging  to  a  she  {Milion).  a  smaller  part,  called  thecenrexor  neck,  which, 

FxMALB     PLANT.      Which    has    female  in  the  generality  of  subjects,  is  about  an  inch 

'flowcra  only.      Female  flower ;    which   has  in  length.     At  its  basis  we  observe  two  ob- 

putih  or  stigmas,  without  stamens,  or  at  least  lique  ridges,  which  extend  from  the  trochan- 

•Dthers.  ter  major  to  the  trochanter  minor.     Of  these 

-  .Fbmalb  SCREW.    SeeScKEws.  ridges,  the  posterior  one  is  the  most  prominent. 

F£M1£  COVERT,  s,  (French.)  A  married  Around  this  neck  is  attached  the  capsular  lippa- 

jVOmao.  ment  of  the  joint,  which  likewise  adheres  to 

"    Fbmb  sole.  s.  (French.)    A  single  woman,  the  edge  of  the  cotyloid  cavity*  and  ia  streogtb- 

FEMINA'LITY.  i.  (from /(Brmifia,  Lat.)  cned  anteriorly  by  many  strong  ligamentous 

.'Fdmale  nature  {Brown).  fibres,  which  oegun  from  the  lower  and  aate- 

■    F£7MiNINE.     a.     {fogmininut,    Latin.)  rior  part  of  the  ilium,  and  spreading  broader 

.  I.  Of  the  sex   that  brings  young ;    female,  as  they  descend,  adhere  to  ttie  capsular  lig»« 

rtls  Soft ;    tender ;   delicate  (AftV/on).    3.  £f-  roeut,  and  are  attached  to  the  anterior  oblique 

sfaninate;  emasculated  (Raieigh),  ridge  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck  of  the  femur. 

■:    Fb^mivine.  s.  a  she;  otie  of  the  sex  that  Posteriorly  and  externally,  from  the  basis  of  the 

JiriDgs  younx ;  a  female  {Milion),  neck  of  the  bone  a  large  unequal  protuberanoe 

:.    Fbminine,  in  gruinumr,  one  of  the  gen-  stands  Oiit,  which  is  the  trochanter  ma^. 

Jin  of  nouns.    See  Gender.    The  feminine  The  upper  ed^  of  this  process  is  sharp  and 

,  ipMidir  is  that  which  denotes  the  noun  or  name  pointed  postenorly,  but  u  more  obtuse  aote- 

IP  belong  to  a  female,     in  the  Latin,  the  fe-  riorly.    A  part  ot  it  u  rough  and  unequal,  for 

^pamint  gender  is  formed  of  the  masculine,  by  the  insertion  of  the  muscles ;  the  rest  issmooth^ 

tillering  lU  termination ;  particularly  by  chang-  and  covered  with  a  thin  cartilaginous  crust,  be* 

ifi^  us  into  «.    Thus,  of  the  ma:4:uline  bonus  tween  which  and  the  tendon  of  the  glutaeua 

JHfuus^  **  a  good  horse,**  is  formed  the  feminine  maximus.  that  slides  over  it,  a  large  bursa  mu- 

.  tfsmu  e^usLt  **  a  good  niare;*'   so,  uf  pa^us  cosa  is  iiiirr|K)se<l.     Anteriorfy,  at  the  root  of 

JhMMy  *'  a  little  man,*'  is  formed  parva  Jami^  this  process,  and  immediately  below  the  bottom 

M^  "  a  little  woman/*  &c.    In  French,  the  of  the  neck,  is  a  small  proceu  called  trochantar 

'Ifaniiiine  gender  is  expressed,  not  by  a  dif-  minor.    Its  basis  is  nearly  triangular,  hxTing 

fierent  termination,  hui  by  a  different  article :  its  two  upper  an^s  turned  towards  the  head 

,'thua.  le  is  ioineil  to  a  male,  and  /a  lo  a  (emale.  of  the  femur  and  the  great  trochanter,  while 

'  In  Eni^lisn,   we   are   grnerally  more   strict,  its  lower  angle  is  placed  towards  the  body  of 

''Bod  express  the  difl'erence  of  sex  not  by  differ-  the  bone.     Its  summivis  rough  and  rounded. 

,ait  terminations,  nor  by  different  particles.  These  two  processes  have  Botteu  the  name  of 


processes  the  body 

■bbtis,  &c.  bone  may  be  said  to  begin.    It  is  smooth  and 

''    FEfMORAL.  a«  {femtfralist  Lat.)  Belong-  convex  before,  but  it  is  made  hollow  behind 

"Ihii  to  the  thi^h.  by  the  action  of  the  muscles.     In  the  middle 

FE'MORIS  OS.    See  Femur.  of  this  posterior  concave  surface  is  observed  a 

^     F£MUU.  {Jemur.)     in  anatomy.    Osje-  rough  ridge,  called  /s»ea  asperut  which  seems 

-wwfts.    The  thigh  bone.     A  lon^  cylindrical  to  originate  from  the  trochantes,  and  extend- 

.'lionep  situated  between  the  peUis  and  tibia,  jug  downwards,  divides  at  length  into  two 

^Iti  upiier  extremity  affords  three  considerable  branches,  which  terminates  in  die  tuberosities 

pfocesaes;  these  are,  the  head,  the  trochanter  near  the  condyles. — At  the  upper  part  of  it, 

!^«^or,    and   trochanter   minor. — The   head,  blood-vessels  pass  to  the  internal  suostance  of 

■which  forms  about  two-thirds  of  a  sphere«  is  the  bone,  by  a  hole  that  runs  obliquely  np- 

^  tamed  inwards,  and  is  received  into  the  accta-  wards. 

^.bulwn  of  ihe  os  innominatum,  with  which        Tlie  lower  extremity  of  the  os  femoris  is 

lit  ia  articulated  b)^ enarthrusis.     It  is  covered  larger  than   the  upper  one,  and   somewhat 

.  by  a  cartilage  which  is  thick    in  its  middle  flattened,  so  as  to  form  two  surfaces,  of  which 

^fiirt,  and  thin  at  its  edges,  but  which  Is  want-  the  anterior  one  is  broad  and  convex,  and  the 

,  ing  in  its  lower  internal  part,  wlierea  round  posterior  one  narrower  and  slightly  concave. 

Bpongy  fossa  is  observable,  to  which  the  strons  lliis  end  of  the  bone  terminates  in  two  large 

.Jigptment,  usually,  though  improperly,  called  protuberances,    called    condyles,    which    are 

^,dw  ronnd  one,  is  attached.    This  ligament  is  united  before  so  as  to  form  a  pulley,  but  are 

^about  an  inch  in  length,  flatiisli,  and  of  a  tri-  separated  behind  by  a  considerable  cavity,  ia 

;aiigalar  shape,  having   its  narrow  extremity  which  the  crural  vessels  and  nerves  are  placed 

^atuched  to  the  fossa  just  described*  while  iu  secure  from   the  coniprcssion  to  which  they 

''blMder  end  is  6xed  obliquely  to  tb«  rough  would  otherwise  be  exposed  in  Ihe  action  of 
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bendinA  the  leg.    Of  thcte  two  condjlct,  the  FENCELESS,  a.  (fiom  /eim.)  Without 

external  one  U  the  largest ;  and  whm  the  bone  enclosure ;  opm  (Jtowe). 

is  separated  from  the  rest  of  ihe  skeleton,  and  PE^CEU.   #.    (fiom  fenc*.)    One  who 

placed  perpendicularly y  the  internal  condyle  teaches  or  practiiet  the  use  of  weapons  C&^ 

projecu  less  forwards    and  descends  nearly  ^^>!^ 

three*tenths  of  an  inch  lower  than  the  ester-  FE'NCIBLE.  «.  {ftoxajence,}  CapaUeof 

nal  one  :  but  in  its  natural  situationt  the  bone  defence  (Addison). 

is  placed  obliquely,  sa  that  both  condyles  are  FENCE-MONTH,    the    nonih   wbeictn 

then  nearly  on  a  level  with  each  other.  At  the  deer  begin  to  fawn,  during  which  it  is  onlav* 

side  of  each  condyle,  externally  there  is  a  tube-  ful  to  hunt  in  the  forest.     It  commeoces  15 

rositv,  the  situation  ef  which  is  similar  to  that  days  before  Midsummer,  and  ends  15  days  aftv 

of  tne  condyles  of  the  os  humeri.    The  two  it.    This  month,  by  ancient  foresters,  b  taSkA 

branches  of  the  linea  aspera  terminate  in  these  defence-month. 

tuberosities,  whieh  are  rough,  and  serve  for  the  FENCING*  the  art  of  making  a  proper  wtt 

attachment  uf  ligaments  ami  muscles.  of  the  sword,  as  well  for  attacking  an  eneaBijv 

FEN,    a    general    name    for    boggy    or  /or  defending  one's  self.    This  art  is  ao^nnd 

marshy  land,  subject  to  be  overflowed  with  by  practising  with  foils,  called  in  Latin  fwia; 

water.  whence  fencing  is  also  denominated  ghSUun 

Siveral  statutes  have  been  made  for  the  rudiaria.    It  is  one  of  the  exercises  kamtia 

draining  of  fens,  chiefly  in  Kent,  Cambridge-  academies ;  and  is  an  accomplishment  boifc 

shire,  Huntingdonshire,  and  Lincolnshire  :  in  agreeable  and  useful :  agreeable,  as  it  aflbnk 

consequence  of  which  these  lands  are  generally  gentlemen  a  noble  and  distinauished  anaie- 

kept  in  such  a  state,  as  to  produce  sood  crops  ment:  useful,  as  it  forms  the  oodr;  and  for- 

of  oats  and  other  corn  in  favourable  seasons,  nishes  the  faculty  of  defence,  whether  il  be  of 

Indeed  the  fens  in  Lincolnshire,  &c«  bring  their  honour  or  tneir  life,  when  the  one  or  the 

many  advantages  to  their  inhabitants:  parti-  other  is  attacked  by  those  turbulent  and  daqger- 

cnlarlv  in  the  prodigious   quantities  ot  fish  ous  persons  whose  eonection  ia  of  Knriee  is 

and  (owls  whicn  they  produce ;  and  in  the  society  in  general. 

excellent  pasturage  for  cattle.  The  fens  abound  Pyrard  assures  tts,  that  the  art  of  feociBgii « 

in  a  sort  of  herbage  that  is  very  nourishing  to  highly  esteemed  in  the  East  Indica,  that  nooe 

sheep,  oxen,  and  horses.    The  duck,  mallard,  but  pnnccs  and  noblemen  are  allowed  to  teadi 

teal,  &e.  are  in  such  plenty*  as  scarcely  to  be  it.   They  wear  a  badge  or  cognisanoe  on  their 

eonceived.    Great  advantage  is  derived  from  rtsht  arms,  called  in  their  langniy  amui 

the  geese  that  abound  here,  beside  the  food  wnich  is  put  on  with  great  ceremony.  Iftc  the 

which  they  aflbrd ;  that  is,  from  their  feathers  badges  oi  our  orders  of  knigjhthood,  by  the 

and  quills ;  and  the  produce  of  these  is  so  kinn^  themselves. 

great,   that  the  custom-house  books  in  the  Fencing  is  divided  into  two  parts,  WBple 

town  of  Boston  shew,  that  there  are  frequeiitly  and  compound.    Simple  fencina  b  that  jier* 

sent  awav  in  one  year  three  huiuired  bags  of  formed  directly  and  nimbly  on  toe  samelme; 

feathers,  each  bag  containing  a  hundred  and  a  and  is  either  oSensive  or  defenshre.    "Die  pnB- 

half  wriKht.    It  may  be  thought  strange  by  cipal  obiectof  the  first  is  whatever  maybeai' 

persons  unacquainten  with  these  things,  out  it  tempted,  in  pushing  or  nuking  passes,  froa 

is  a  certain  truth,  that  the  owners  pluck  these  this  or  that  point,  to  the  moat  uncovered  pat 

gee^e  five  times  a  year  for  the  feathers,  and  of  the  enemy.  The  second  consifts  in  ptnyiB| 

once  fur  their  quills.    Each  plucking  aflbrds  and  repelling  the  thrusts  aimed  by  the  aim. 

about  a  pound  $    and    many  people  have  a  Compound  fencing  includea  all  the  poaiue 

thousand  geese  at  a  time,  or  more.    They  are  arts  and  inventions  to  deceive  the  eneaiytio' 

kept  at   no   charge,    except   in   deep  snowy  make  him  leave  that  part  we  have  a  dcsigo  oa 

weather,  when  it  is  necessary  to  feed  them  bare  and  utiguarded,  upon  finding  we  canoot 

with  corn.  come  at  it  by  force,  nor  by  the  agility  of  the 

Fh'N BERRY,  s.  (fen  and  herry,)   A  kind  simple  play.    The  principal  means  hereof  are, 

of  black  berry  {Skinner).  on  the  oflensive  side,  feints,  a|>peals,  clasbingp* 

FENCE.   *.    (from   defence.)      1.  Guard;  and  entangliufEs  of  swonls,  half-ihrusis,  ftr., 

security  ;  outwork  ;  defence.     2.  Enclosure  ;  and,  on  the  defensive,  to  push  in  |»arryiog.  Of 

monnd  :    hedge    (Dryden).     3.  The  art    of  all  which  a  detail  wmild  be  henr  useless,  as diey 

fencintr;   defence  (Sfiakspeare).    4.   Skill  in  are  only  to  be  unden>tond  and  acauired  fm 

defence  (Shakspeure).  personal  instruciions  conjoined  witn  praetice. 

Fence,   in  botany,  a  term  used   by  Dr.  FE7NCINGMASTEK.«.(/ear#andswit<f.) 

Withering,  and  some  other  writers,  for  the  One  who  teaches  the  use  of  weapons, 

involucre.  FE'NCINGSCHOOL.  i.  A  place  in  whick 

To  Fence,  v.  a,    1 .  To  enclose  ;  to  secure  the  use  of  weapons  is  taught, 

by  an  enclosure  or  hedge  (Fatrfax).    8.  To  To  FEND.  t>.  c.  (from  dtfend.)  To  hep 

guard  }  to  fortify  (Milton).  off;  to  shut  out  (Drgdeny 

To  Fence,  v.  n,     1.  To  practise  the  arts  of  To  Fend.  ©.  n.  To  dispute  j  to  shtft  w « 

manual  defence ;  to  practise  the  use  of  wea|)on8  chance  {Locke). 

(Locke),    f.  To  guard  against;  to  act  on  the  FE'NDER.  s.  (from  fend)     I.  A»  ii»" 

defensive  (Locke),    3.  To  fight  according  to  plate  laid  befi>rc  the  fire  to  hinder  cosh  iW 

art  (Dryden).  m\  from  rolling  forward  to  the  floor.   J.  A"? 
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thing  bid  or  huiig  at  the  side  of  a  ship  to  keep  window,  or  fww,  to  shine.)  In  anatomy,  au 

.  olf  violence.  oblong  or  elliptieal  foramen,  hetwren  the  cavity 

FENKLON   (Francis  de  Salignac  de   la  of  the  tympanum  and  the  vestihulum  of  the 

Moite),  archbishop  of  Cambray,  was  born  of  ear.    It  i?  shut  by  the  stapfs. 

.  an  illustrious  familv,  at  the  castle  of  Feiielnn,  Fenbstra  rotunda,  a  round  foramen, 

in  the  province  of  Perigord,  in   l651.      He  leading  from  the  tympHunm  to  ihr  cochie.!  of 

completed  his  studies  at  thie  university  of  Paris,  the  ear.     It  is  covered  by  a  membrane  in  the 

where,whileyoungy  he  distinguished  himself  as  fresh  subject. 

an  elegant  preacher.    In  1 680  he  was  employ-  FRNGKLD.  in  our  ancient  writers,  is  used 

rJ  as  one  ofthe  missionaries  sent  along  the  coast  for  a  tax  or  imposition  raised  for  npelling  of 

of  Saintonge  to  convert  the  protestants.     In  enemies. 

itiCK)  he  was  made  tutor  to  the  dukes  of  Bur-  FENNEL.    See  Fmsicvlvu,  and  Ane- 

gundy,  Anjou,  and  Berri,  and  in  1 693  chosen  thum. 

member  of  the  French  academy.    The  im«  Fennkl-hogs.     See  Peucedakdm. 

|>rovement  which  his  pupils  maae  mider  him  Femtbl-flowbr,   in    botany.      See  Ni- 

gave  so  much  satisfaction,  that  the  king  pre-  oella. 

wnted  him  with  the  abbey  of  St.  Valeiy,  and  Fbkvel  (Giant),    in    botany.      See  Fe- 

shortly  after  preferred  him  to  the  archbiaoopric  R  u  l  a  . 

ofCarabray.  About  this  time  he  fell  into  con-  Fbmnel  (Sea),  in  botany.    See  Crithu- 

aideiable  trouble,  occasioned  by  his  book,  in-  stJM. 

titnled,  an  Explication  of  the  Maxims  of  the  FE'NNY.  a.  (from/fn.)  I .  Marshy ;  boggy  3 
Saints,  which  abounded  with  mystical  senti-  moorish.    2.  Inhabiting  the  mar»h. 
inents.    Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meux,  who  was  a  Fenny  STRATPORDt  a  town  of  Bucking- 
violent  enemy  to  madame  Guyon,  the  celebrat-  hamshire,  having  a  market  on  Mondays.    It  is 
cd  mystic,  soon  discovered  a  similarity  between  46  miles  N.W.  of  iy»ndon. 
her  «iotions  and  those  of  the  archoiahop  of  FE'NNYSTONES.  s.  A  plant 
Cam  bray.    Several  conferences  took  place  be-  FE^NSUCKED.  o.  i/enani\  sucked.)  Suck- 
fween  these  two  prelates  on  this  subject,  and  at  ed  nut  cif  ronrshe^  (Shaktpeare), 
lost  the  cause  was  referred  to  the  pope,  who  FENUGREEK.    SeeFjRNuoRECUM,  and 
condemned  Fenelon's  book.    The  good  arch-  Trioonella. 

bishop  submitted  quietly  to  this  sentence,  and  FENTON  (Elijah),  descended  from  an  an- 

cven  read  it  publicly  himself  in  his  cathedral  of  cient  fiimily,  was  txirn  at  Shel'on.  nenr  New- 

Cambray.    rie  wrote  many  other  books.    The  castle,  but  in  what  year  is  uncrrtiin.     He  was 

ivork  that  gained  him  the  greatest  reputation,  the  youngest  of  19  children,  and  \\n-  intended 

and  which  will  render  his  memory  immortal,  for  the  ministry;    but  embracing  |  liiiciples 

is  his  Adventures  of  Telemachut;  the  style  of  contrary  to  the' government,  whiTt*  .u  Cam- 

'^which  is  natural,  the  fictions  well  contrived,  bridge,  he  became  disqualified  for  eniei  mi;  into 

the  moral  sublime,  and  the  political  maxims  holyorder>.    After  he  quitted  the  ntiiversiiy, 

teiidtng  all  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Hence  he  was  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Onery  ;    but 

it  is  thought,  as  the  printing  of  this  work  was  he  seems  to  have  s(»ent  the  moj»i  ot  '\un  life 

stopped  at  Pkris,  that  the  prelate's  heresy  was  amongst  his  friends  and  relations,  and  used  to 

in  politics  instead  of  religion ;  and  though  his  pay  an  annual  visit  to  his  elder  brotner,  m  ho 

disgrace  was  prior  to  this  work,  he  luul,  while  enjoyed  an  estate  of  lOOO/.  a  year.     He  wa^  a 

he  was  tutor  to  the  young  princes,  taught  them  man  of  great  tenderness  imd  humanity  enjincd 

the  principles  asserted  and  exemplifiecTinTele-  the  fairest  reputation,  and  was  nnich  fsieemed 

niacnus.    He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  by  Mr.  Pu|)e,  who,  when   he  dud  in  1730, 

in  his  diocese,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  paid  him  the  tribute  <-f  a  very  elegant  eimaph. 

and  anivenallj[  admired.     In  the  last  war  of  He  published  a  volume  of  |»oeni»  in  ihe  vear 

Louis  XiV.  with  the  allies,  the  duke  of  Marl-  1717;  and  in  1723  was  acted  hi>  tnpedv  of 

borough  had  so  profound  a  regard  for  him,  that  Marjamne,  built  uuon  the  story  colU  rifi<  ironi 

he  gfive  express  orders  to  his  army  not  to  in-  Joseph  us  in  the  tnird  volume  (»f  the  Sjkc- 

jure  the  bnds  of  the  archbishop.     He  died  in  tator. 

1715.     Besides   the   above   works,  we   must  FEOD,  or  Feud,  a  ri^ht  nhich  a  vassal 

mentbn,  as  peculiarly  excellent,  his  Dialogues  hath  in  lands  or  some  immoveable  thin^  of  his 

of  the  Dead,  m  9  vols.;  Dialogues  on  Eloquence  lord's,  to  use  the  same,  and  lake  ilv*  prfits 

inaeneral,  and  that  of  the  Pulpit  in  particular;  thereof  herrditarity,  rt-nd  rini{  miio  tie  lord 

mxreatise  on  the  Education  of  Daughters;  a  such   feodal  dutivs  and  sen  ices  as  bilong  to 

DemonstratioD  of  the  Existence  of  God;  Spiri-  military  tenure,  6lc,  and  ihe  pro|)tfrty  of  the 

tiial  Works }  and  Directions  for  the  Conseience  soil  aUvavs  remaining  10  the  lord. 

•fa  King.  FEODAL,  of  or  belonging  to  a  feud  or 

FENERATION.    *.    (/eneraiio,  Latin.)  fee. 

Usanf ;  the  nin  of  interest  ^Brown),  Fbooal  ststbm,  the  constitution  of  fiefs 

FEN ESTk ATE,  in  entomology,  a  term  ap-  or  fends.     It  is  about  10  crntnries  aao,  since 

'  plied  to  the  hyaline  spots  on  the  wings  of  but-  this  system  was  s<i  u   i\ersally  rt-reived  in  l.u- 

tcrflm*  ^  rope,  that  sir  Htnrv  S)>elman  Cd-is  it  the  1  .w 

FENESTRELLE,  a  town  and  fort  of  Pied-  of  nations  in  our  we*ier  1  worlu.    Hence  it  •!€« 

moot,  in  the  valley  of  Vaudois.  Lat.  85. 10  N.  serves  onr  attention  in  ■  |)anicuhir  manner ;  a 

-Lon.  7*  81 -^  knowledge  of  feuds  bi ing  indispensably  reqoi- 

FENESTRA  OVAM^.   (from  fntfstrOf  a  siie  for  a  pfoper  iiodcnutiidia%  «aK«(  <s^  >&Bift. 
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civil  goverDOient  of  our  own  country^  or  the  ed  principles.    To  these  every  free  nun  bad  a 

laws  by  which  its  landed  property  is  regulated,  title ;  and  could  not  only  claim  his  territory  at 

The  military  policy  of  tne  Celtic  or  northern  well  as  the  rest,  butdis|ioseof  itathispleasars; 

nations,  known  by  the  names  of  Gotlif,  Van-  and  this  freedom  was  denominated  aliodialUf. 

dais,  Franks,  Huns,  and  Lombards,  furnished  These  allodials,  however,  were  not  OLemptcd 

the  original  constitution  or  system  of  feuds,  from  militarv  service.     A  part  of  their  freedom 

These  people  pouring  out  into  vast  multitudes  consisted  in  liberty  to  go  to  the  wars  ;  for  this, 

from  the  same  officina  gentium,  or  siore-house  in  the  barbarous  times  we  speak  of,  wu  the 

of  nations,  overran  all  the  European  countries  only  way   to  acquire  any  desree  of  renown, 

on  the  declension  of  the  Roman  empire.    They  Only  the  slaves  were  destinea  lo  follow  the 

brought  the  feudal  system   along  with  them  arts  of  peace;  while  e\'ery  free  person  was  not 

from  the  countries  out  of  which  they  emigrated ;  only  at  liberty  to  defend  his  couii.try,  but  nndci 

and,  sui)posin(^  it  to  be  the  most  pro|)«r  method  an  obligation  to  do  it  in  case  of  auf  urgent  ne* 

ofsecunng[  their  new  conquests,  tliey  introduced  cessity. 
it  into  their  more  southerly  colonies.  Thus  there  was  a  feudal  and   a   natioml 

According  to  this  system,    the   victorious  militia,    llie  free  people  only  were  allowed  lo 

general  allotted  considerable  tracts  of  land  to  his  |X)Sscss  property  j  the  feudal  vasialt  consiitatei 

principal  officer^ ;  while  they,  in  like  manner,  the  army,  pro |)crly  so  called ;  while  the  natioosl 

divide  their   possessions   among  the   inferior  militia  was  composed  of  the  allodial  proprieion. 

officers,  and  even  those  common  soldiers  who  This  allodiality  was  not  confined  to  landed  pio- 

were  thought  to  be  the  most  deserving.    Allot-  perty,  bul  included  likewise  moveable  cstato 

inents  of  this  kind  were  named  feoda,  6efs,  or  money ;  to  that  proprieton  of  die  httcr 

fees,  or  feuds,  from  a  combination  of  words,  in  kind  were  obliged  also  m  timet  of  danger  M 

the  language  of  these  barbarians*  signifying  a  lieararmsand  appear  in  the  field.    Between  the 

reward  or  stipend  liestowed  on  certain  condi-  feodai  and  alloaial  proprietors,  howerer,  tbeic 

tions.    The  condition  upon  which  these  re-  was  this  fartherdifTerencefthatthe  latter  had  no 

wards   were  siven  was,   that  the  possessors  concern  with  any  private  qnarreb  which  might 

should  faithfully  serve  the  person  from  whom  t^ke  place  among  the  lords  theoiteWet ;  so  that 

they  were^  reeeived,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  they  were  neter  oblitfed  to  Appear  in  the  6eU, 

in  tAe  military  way.     To  this  they  en|;aged  unless  when  cal|ea   forth   uy  the  iovcmu 

Ihemselvet,  by  a  jvramen^UM  J^deiiiQiiSp  or  a^inst  the  enemies  of  the  nation  at  large.  This 

/oath  of  fealty ;  in  the  event  of  a  breach  of  circumstance  we  might  mppoae  to  be  an  advan- 

which,  either  by  not  performing  the  service  taget  but  it  ultimately  opented  otherwise,  bfr> 

agreed  upon,  by  deserting  their  lord  in  time  of  coming  the  means  of  ehansing  the  allodial 

battle,  &c.  the  lands  were  to  return  to  their  right  into  a-feodal  tenure*     i^or  tome  time  die 

orifdnal  possessor.  holders  of  fiefe  had  an  eminent  advanta^  over 

Thus  the  possessors  of  feodai  allotments  be-  the  allodial  proprietors,    owing  to  theiraper- 

came  interested  in  the  defence  of  them ;  and  fection  of  government  in  thote  days;  so  that 

not  only  the  receivers,  but  those  who  gave  them ,  the  nobles  had  it  in  their  power  to  revenge  their 

were   equally  and  mutually  bound  to  defend  own  quarrels,  while  the  weak  were  equally  ex- 

their  possessions,  none  of  them  being  able  to  posed  to  the  insidts  of  both  partiet.    The  kwd 

pretend  any  right  but  that  of  cono nest.     For  andhisvassals,there(bre,  were  always  formida- 

this  purpose,  government  and  suoordinaiion  ble;  but  the  allodial  proprietort  han  scarce  any 

were  absolutely  necessary ;  it  being  impossible  means  of  defending  themtelvet.    Tlie  reason 

to  conduct  any  system  of  defence  where  every  of  this  was,  tn  the  nrst  place,  that  the  law  did 

thing  was  tumultuous  and  irregular.     Every  not  allow  them  to  commit  anj  hostilities ;  and 

person,  therefore,  who  was  a  sudatory,  t.  e.  in  the  next,  they  were  loo  distant  and  unooo- 

who  hsid  received  lands,  was  bound  to  do  every  nected  to  form  any  proper  leanie  for  mutual 

thing  in  his  power  to  defend  the  lord  of  his  fee;  defence  ;  and  hence  proceeded  uie  necessity  of 

while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  was  no  converting  allodial  property  into  fSeudal  tenorr. 

less  subordinate  to  his  immediate  superior ;  and  This  was  indeed  owing  in  a  peat  measure  to 

to  DO  to  the  prince  himself.     In  like  manner  a  the  absurdity  and  violence  of  Uie  timet,  by 

reciprocal  bond  of  defence  existed  down  from  which  gifts  of  property,  burthened  with  ser* 

the  prince  to  the  lowest  feodbls.  vice,  and  which  might  return  to  the  persoa 

Such  were  the  foundations  on  which  the  who  granted  them,  were  rendered  sunerior  in 
leodal  system  was  established ;  and  the  natural  value  to  the  absolute  and  unoonditional  posses- 
consequence  was,  a  military  subjection  through-  sion  of  a  subject.  Other  oontiderationt,  bow- 
ont  the  whole  community.  The  prince  could  ever,  besides  that  just  mentioned,  contributed 
always  collect  an  army  of  feudatories  ready  to  to  produce  the  same  effect.  At  in  those  daik 
defend  not  only  the  kingdom  in  genera],  but  ages  no  right  existed  but  what  had  its  origin  ilt 
the  particular  possessions  of  each  person ;  and  conquest,  it  thence  followed,  that  the  greatest 
■the  propriety  of  this  constitution  was  soon  ap-  conqueror  or  warrior  was  the  most  honoursbk. 
parent  in  the  strength  which  these  nev/ly-erect^  The  king,  therefore,  in  whom  the  whole  ex- 
ed  kingdoms  acquired,  and  the  valour  with  ploiuof  the commtmit?  centred,  as  being  their 
which  their  conquests  were  defended.  nead,    was  the  most  honourable  peison;  all 

Besides  these  feodai  grants,  however,  which  others  derived  from  him  that  portion  of  hoooor 

were  held  only  on  the  terms  of  military  service  which  they  enjoyed,   aiid   which  was  most 

a  bore-mentioned,    there  were  olhen  called  nicely  adjusted  m  proportion  as  th^approacb- 

miiodiat,  which  were  gtveit  u^oa  move  «iv\atv  ^^om^*    K^&si^aL  ^co^eton  hgvuig  no  pn- 


F  E  O  F  E  O 

lensinns  of  this  kind,  were  trcntrd  with  con-  happened  that  the  whole  escnage  money  col* 

tcnipt  as  a  kind  of  |K>ltro(>nfl.     Fmiii  this  (lis-  lected  throii|j^hout  the  nation  centred  in  him. 

cgrecahle  <>ituuiion  they  wished  to  free  them-  The  princes  then,  instead  of  rccruitin;^  tht* it 

fteives,  bycdnverting  their  allodial  property  into  armies,  freouenily  fille<i  th«rir  coflfers  with  the 

feudal  tenures ;  while  the  prince:i,  sup'xihing  it  money,  or  Jissipated  it  oilierwise,  iiirin^c  mcr- 

their  inler(*st  to  extend  those  teniiro  as  much  cenaries  to  defend  their  territories  whi-n  ilirciiu 

•s  possible,  discouraged  the  allodial  )M)s:M?s»iuns.  eued  with  any  danger.     These  being  cdiii posed 

As  the  fe<xlalists  supported  the  iuipfirtancc  of  of  the  dregs  of  the  |)eople,  and  disiKiiidid  at  the 

the  nation  and  di-.Miiiy  of  the  monnrch,  it  was  end  of  every  campaign,  filled  all  Kuropi-  wiih  a 

not  thought  pro|)er  to  allow  the  allodial  pro-  rlisorderly  banditti,  who  fn'(|ucntly  prove!  very 

prietors  any  greater  comi>ensationn  than  what  dangerous  to  society.  To  avoid  such  iucMiveni- 

were  given  to  vassals  in  similar  cases.    Thus  encies,  standing  armies  were  introduced,  and 

they  were  expo^  to  continual  mortificationv  taxations  began  to  be  raised  in  every  Europc'ii 

in  the  courts  ofjustice  ;  they  were  neulected  by  kingdom.     New  inconxeiucncies  arosc.     Toe 

the  king;  denied  sufticieut  protection  from  the  sovereigns  in  most  of  these  kingdomi,  having 

laws  ;  exposed  not  only  to  continual  insults,  acquired  the  right  of  taxation,  as  well  as  the 

but  to  have  their  property  on  all  occasions  de-  command  of  the  military  j>o\ver,  became  com* 

■troyed  by  the  great;  so  that  they  were  without  pletely  dcs))Otic  :  but  in  Lnglund  the  sovereign 

resource  except  from  the  feo<laI  tenures,  and  was  (leprived  of  this  right  by  Magna  Charts, 

were  obliged  even  to  solicit  the  privileges  which  which  was  extorted  from  him,  as  related  in  uur 

were  bestowed  in  other  caves  on  %'assalr.     Jn  English  histories;  so  that,  though  allowed  to 

these  unhappy  circumstances,  they  were  glad  command  his  armies,  he  could  only  juiy  them 

to  yield  up  their  lands  to  any  superior  whom  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  jieople^ 

they  thought   mott  agreeable,  and  to  receive  or  their  submitting  to  such  taxations  as  were 

them  back  from  them  as  a  feudal  gift.    Thus  the  virtually  imposed  by  themselves, 
landed  property  was  e\ery  where  changed  into        FE'ODAilY.  «.  (fromy>orfiiw,  Latin.)  One 

feudal  tenures,  and  Befs  became  universal.  who  hulda  his  estate  under  the  tenure  of  suit 

There  hiive  been  several  doubts  and  difficul-  and  service  to  a  superior  lord  {Hanmrr). 
ties  among  the  learned  respecting  the  period  at        To  FKOFF.  r.  a.  (./eoffare,  low  l^at.)    To 

ivhich  the  feudal  laws  were  introduced   into  put  in  posse^sion ;  to  invent  with  right. 
England  :  the  generally  received  opinion,  how-        FKOFFlifE,  «.  {feoffaiutp  LALjiefi,  Fr.) 

ever,  is,  that  they  were  introducea  by  Williatn  One  put  in  posse^8ion  (Spenser). 
the  conqueror.    That  monarch,  at  the  head  of        FE'OFFKR.  s.  (JeoffutcTtXow  Latin.)  One 

▼ictorinus  troops,  haviiwtodo  with  two  nations  who  givesi  n<issession  ol  any  thing, 
at  enmity  with  each  other,  lying  under  a  reci-        FEOFFaIKNT,   in    law,   (tVom  the  verb 

procalcheck,  and  equally  sulKlued,  by  askcnseof  Jcoffare  or  infrmlare,  to  give  one  a  feud) ;  the 

their  unfortunate  reKi:»tancc,  found  himself  in  gi/i  or  grant  of  any  corporeal  hereditament  to 

the  most  favourable  rircumstances  for  becom-  another.     He  that  sogives, or  enfeofls,  is  called 

ing  absolute ;  and  his  lawi,  being  promulgated,  the  feoffer ;  and  theiMrrson  enfeoffed  isdenomi- 

at  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  thunder  &nd  light-  iiated  the  feoffee.  This  is  plainly  derived  from, 

ning,  im})osed  the  yoke  of  despotism  both  on  the  or  is  indeed  itself  the  very  mode  of  the  ancient 

rictors  and  the  vanquished.     He  divided  Eng-  feudal  douaiion  ;  for  though  it  may  be  perform* 

land  into  tH),Q\5  military  fiefs,  all  held  of  the  ed  by  the  word  enfeoff,  or  grant,  yet  the  aptest 

crown;  the  possessors  of  which  were,  on  pain  word  of  feoffment  is  do  or  dedi.     And  it  is  still 

of  forfeiture,  to  take  up  arms,  and  repair  to  his  directed  and  governed  by  the  9ame  feodal  rules; 

standard  on  the  first  signal.     And  the  feo<lal  insomuch  that  the  principal  rule  relating  to  the 

■ystem,  being  thus  suddenly  and  violently  in-  extent  and  effect  of  the  feodal  grant,  lenor  est 

troduced,  took  a  more  rig«irous  form  than  in  ifui  legem  daijeudo,  is  in  other  words  become 

other  countries ;   the  bamns  as  well  as  the  the  maxim  of  our  law  with  relation  to  feoff- 

eommon  people  were  subjected  under  it ;  and  mcnts,  modus  legem  dai  donationi.  And  thcie^ 

the  whole  was  pressed  tos^ettier  by  the  immense  fore,  as  in  pure  feodal  donations,  the  lord  from 

tMreipht  of  thereat  authority.  whom  the  feud- moved  must  ex|'res.*ly  limit 

Fm:n  the  first  institution  of  military  ser\'ice,  and  declare  the  continuance  or    quantity  of 

a  fine  had  been  accepted  instead  of  actual  ap-  e>tate  which  he  meant  to  confer,  ne  qui»  phs 

pearance  in  the  field.    In  the  times  of  barbarity,  donasse  pretsumatur^   quam  in  domiltone  r.r- 

Iloweter,   when   men   accounted  rapine  and  presserii;  so,  if  one  grants  by  feoffment  jands 

bloodshed  their  only  glory,  there  were  but  few  or  tenements  to  another,  and  limits  or  expresses 

^prho  made  an  offer  of  this  compensation  ;  but  no  estate,  the  erantee  (due  ceremonies  of  Uw 

as  wealth  and  luxury  increased,  and  the  man-  being  performed;  hath  barely  an  estate  for  life. 

Itm  of  people  became  softer,  a  jceneral   un-  For,  as  the  personal  abilities  of  the  feoffee  were 

vrillingne<i«  of  following  the  army  intf»  the  field  originally  presumed  to  be  the  immediate   or 


given  in 

their  misapplication ;  for  as  tKe  king  was  lord    longer  oontinoanci.*.    These  express  provisions 
liaramount  of  the  whole  kw^flom,  U  theaoe    arc  indeed  generally  made;  lor  ihis  was  for 


incniDlaini  which  bound  the  Caiman  5t»  to  the 
S>  and  IS  iniln  from  ii.    Shaii>Abbu  ofken 

Snt  hit  winten  here.  It  ii  I3g  milei  W.  of 
tiabad.    Lon.  6S.  XI  £.    Lai.  3?.  14  N. 

FERA'CITY.  t.  (Jtradta,.  Ut.)  Fnutfol- 
new:  feriiiiif. 

F£RjE,  in  toolo^,  an  order  of  the  clan 
mammalin  \  thus  originally  characierited:  Fort- 
teeth  conic,  uiuallj'  lix  in  each  jaw)  tuiki 
loo^r  than  the  other  teeth  ;  znnden  with 
come  projeclioD) ;  feet  with  claw«  ;  clawg 
subulate;  food  carcases,  and  other  animal*  at- 
uckeri  while  alive. 

FBRAL.  a.  (/eralit.lAt.)  Funereal ;  deadly. 

FERALlA,  in  nnliiiuily,  the  umeaiFe- 
farica.  It  continued  for  II  dayn,  during  which 
lime  prcBCnls  were  carried  to  the  graves  of  tlie 
deceased,  marriagei  were  forbidden,  and  the 
templMofiheKoos  were  shut, 

FERDEFOURCHETIE,  in  heraldry,  a 
cross  having  at  each  end  a  forked  iron,  like  that 
formerly  iised  by  wldiers  to  rest  their  musqnets 
on.  It  differs  from  the  cross  Iburchj,  ihecndt 
of  which  turn  forked,  whereas  ihi(  has  that 
sort  of  fork  fixed  upon  the  square  cad. 

FERE,  a  town  of  France,  inthede|Mrtment 
of  Aisne,  ftmous  for  its  powder-mill,  and 
school  ofailillen'.  Near  this  town  is  the  caille 
ofSt.Giibin,  famous  for  its  manufactures  of  fine 
piatc-glass.     Ut.  40-  M.  N.    Lon.  S.  Si  E. 

FERE.NTAR1I,  in  Roman  antiquity,  auxi- 
liary troops,  U([hlly  armed. 

FERENTINUaI,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
town  of  ihc  Hernici  in  Latium,  wliicli  the 
Rgmans,  after  subduing  that  nalinn,  allowed  to 
be  governed  by  its  own  laws.  Now  Fcrentino, 
«D  episcripal  citr  in  the  Campania  of  Rotnc. 
Lon.  14   3  E.     Lat.  4t.  4A  N. 

FERENTUM,  or  Fokbmtum,  in  ancient 
xeography,  a  town  of  Apuli*.  in  Italy.  Now 
Fortnza,  in  the  Ba:tilieau  of  Naples. 

fERETRtIM,  among  ilie  Romans,  the 
bier    n!,tt\    in  carrvinu  uut  the  liodies  of  the 


*  wooden  clock,  niiri  aften 
by  exarainiag  one  of  cacb, 
■  Knowledge  of  drawing  ui 
•elf  uid  family  hy  paimw 
pTofeuion  he  folloired  bot 
£ngland.  About  1744  be 
where  his  unccMnmon  «bil 
many  friends,  and  ihehcmoi 
a  fellow  of  the  Ro^l  Soeiel] 
jesty,  on  his  acccaaion,  settle 
lion  of  iOI.  a  year,  aiul  use 
with  him  upon  jphiloaophic 
subjects.  This  ingeniooa  i 
He  invented  several  nMsful 
piibliihed  some  excellent  fa 
Mechanical  Excreiaea,  Bvo. 
to  Electricity/  Bto.;  S.  Id 
iionomy,  6vo.  j  4.  Astranom 
Isaac  NewlOD's  Principkt, 
on  Mechanics,  Hydrotttaticai 
matics,  and  Oplio,  8*o.  j 
Persprelive,  8to.  Nevr  adi 
Lectures  arid  the  Asiionoiaj 
published  tn;  Dr.  David  Bn 
raluable  additions 

To  what  •  derree  of  coDai 
guson  mounted  by  the  atieni 
genius,  almoai  erery  one  kr 
many  considered  a*  at  the  b« 
chanict  in  thii  nation  of  pi 
he  might  juslly  be  slyled  acll 
heaveR-taoghti  for  tn  hia  a 
not  above  lialf  a  year*a  iini 
He  was  ■  own  of\herlc«r 
the  most  unwearied  applieai 
nemlent,  meek,  and  innoee 
as  a  child  i  humble,  courteot 
calive.  Instead  of  pedantiTi 
ed  to  produce  in  him  on^ 
hanity,  a  love  for  mankind  a 
Mis  whole  life  was  an  exao 
and  Chriilian  pictv.  He  m 
an  rnthiiiiasi  in   his  love  of 


were  cither  publkar  privste.  The  public  were 
oflbiir  dilTcrenl  kiDili,  and  weie  called  ilaiivx, 
or  immoveiiljk :  cunccpiivee,  o<  moveable  ;  U- 
IJQE,  compiialix.  iinpeiiilivx,  aii{>oinled  only 
\iy  the  ci>ii9iil,  dicuior,  &c.  Nundins  and 
privtue.  (For  a  niiiiuie  doccipiion  of  the 
levenlliiDdiof  feiiie,  the  iludent  is  referred  lo 
Keiinct'i  Antiquiliei.)  The  dayi  on  which 
lh«  fetic  were  observed  were  callnl  by  llie 
RoiDini  feiti  dies,  because  dedicated  to  mirth, 
relaxBiion,  and  feativily . 

FERIATIO.  I,  (/(Hnlio,  Latin.)  The  act 
of  keepine  holiday. 

FERINE,  (/-rinui.  morbui.  wvage  oi 
briilal.)     A  term  occasionally  applied  to  any 

'°F^VNENESs!"..Vn>'n  /eriw.)  Bar- 
baritv;  Mvageneii;  wildiicM  (Halt). 

FE/RITY.  ..  (/enifli,  Latin.)  Batbtrily; 
cruelly  j  wildiiesi ;  savagcnesi  {ffaadward). 

FERLINGATA  TEKRiE,  in  our  old 
writcn,  Bccotdiiig  to  Du  Cange,  40  perchei 

FERMAT  (Peter),  counMllor  ofihe  p3rlia> 
ment  of  TouIojm,  in  Fiance,  who  flouiiihed 
in  the  17lh  ceniun,  and  died  in  lG63.  He 
wa*  a  ^cral  icholar,  and  aunlvenal  geniui, 
cultivatiug  Jurisprudence,  poetry,  and  maltie- 
nuties,  bui  opecially  the  laiiei.  Tor  his  amuse- 
mcnl.  He  wsi  contemporary  and  Inlinialely 
connected  with  Merienne,  TarriceUi,  De* 
Carto,  Pascil,  Roberral,  Huygens,  Fieniclc, 
and  Catcavi,  and  )Cveol  others  the  moai cele- 
brated philosopheis  ot'  their  lioie.  He  was  a 
firM-ralc  maibemalician.  artd  pmteMed  ihc 
fincit  tatte  for  tmre  and  ^nuine  geometry, 
which  he  contributed  greatly  to  ituprtnc,  as 
well  a*  algebra. 

Fcritul  was  author  of,  I.  A  Melliod  for  the 
Quwlraiun!  of  all  Sorts  of  pBrabolas.  3.  An- 
uthcron  Maximums:  which  servesnot  only  for 
(he  dele tnii rial ioo  of  plane  aiidmlid  problemsi 
(hit  for  drawing  langenti  to  ciinr  lines,  find- 
ing the  centres  of  grariiy  in  solids,  and   ihe 


»o(Ltion  '^f  ^ 


mben: 
I  ihuri,  a  nielhud  very  limihr  to  the  Fluxions 
of  Newton.  3.  An  IniToduclionloGenmctric 
Loci.  pUncaod  solid.  4.  A  Treaii*eoiiSplicrt- 
cal  Tan^nciei:  where  he  drmniKraIci  in  <he 
lelids  the  tame  ihiiiKS  as  Vieia  deuionsitainl 
in  plann.  5.  A  Uesloratlnn  of  Apallooiiii's 
two  books  (in  Plane  Loci.  0.  A  General  Mc< 
thml  for  Ihe  Dimension  of  Cun  e  Lines.  Be- 
lidci  a  number  uf  other  smaller  piecn,  and 
many  letters  to  Icjrned  men ;  several  of  which 
are  (o  be  found  in  his  Opera  Vstia  Matlir- 
roatka,  printed  ai  Tuuluii<e,  in  folio,  1679. 
IHution,  Did.) 

FERME,  ill  Ihc  manaae,  implies  *n  cuf- 
ci*c  on  ibu  same  spot,  wiihimt  qiiiliing  or  ile- 

"Ve^MENAGH,  or  Fr»m*i**dii,  a 
«ounty  iif  iruluid,  in  the  pmvincf  of  IJliier, 
38  milri  loriK  and  V 1  ht»a<l.  Il  i)  >»iiinded  l>y 
]>>neeal.  'I'xrone,  MiinOKhln,  (.'ran.  and 
Lriltini  .  It  contains  ig  patishu,  ami  l>>fote 
lh«  union  sent  ftiur  member*  to  patlianieal. 
InniikiltiDg  is  the  capital. 


7b  FER.ME'NT.  0.  a.  (/erm*n(o,  Litin.) 
To  exalt  or  ratify  by  iucntine  tnoliun  of  part* 
(/•ope). 

To  Ferme'mt.  v.  n.    To  have  the  parts  pni 

FeRmb'nt.  *.  (J'ernienl,  Fr.  frrmtntHm, 
Latin.)  I.  That  which  caus«  intestine  molioti 
(Kov)-  e-  InlMtine  motion  j  tumult  (.Rogrri). 

FERME'NTABLE..!.  (from/er«raf.)  Ca. 
pable  nf  fermentation. 

FERME'NTAL.q.  (from /«■««/.)  Hav- 
ing the  pOM'er  to  cause  fermentation  {Brown'). 

FERMENTATION  (/rrmfH/a/io.  Latin. 
■iC^luf,  Oredt.)  An  inteiliae  mollaD,  exi^ilril 
bj  the  assiataooe  of  proper  beatand  Buidiljp  Ih-- 
tween  tbc  iDtepacl  and  CDnntiluent  parti  or  fari- 
naceous, uediuioe,  and  n  feir  other  tubnl&npet, 
from  which  oew  combiiialians  of  their  relpectiie 
principles  mult. 

The  usual  hcnl  requisite  for  fef«aataliDll  iii 
about  10  deg.of  Fahrenheit ;  and  the  usual  nil>- 
staoeei  employed  for  the  purpoic  an:  lugar  and 
fBriaaceous  materials ;  Ihe  latter  »  pouessliif  a 
ooDsiderableportioD  of  the  Baecharine  priaeipie  ; 
Ihii  portion,  however,  is  leldom  suSeieDl  in  tiK 
farioaeeous  materials  lo  enable  them  to  ferment 
without  Kline  prevKiuspr^paralinn.  The  prepara  - 
lion  mnuita  in  wetting  and  in  exposing  the  lErain 
to  ■degree  of  warmth  to  excite  the  process  of  vege- 
lalion;  but  no  new  sacehoriae  priori  pie  ii  added: 

II  U  merely  more  eomplelely  developed.  8ii|ur 
must  beeniployed  in  every  fermentaliouj  but  it  r-- 
quim  about  four  timei  iU  weiibl  af  water.  With 
the  sugar,  mucilage  la  also  re(|uitite  ;  an  ingredi- 
ent which  the  rosrtesucaru«ualljcoalaiiis.  But 
it  i*  ilogular,  thai  ■  vegeUble  acid  ra<»t  also  be 
prevlonnlj  cvnlaioed  in  the  aubslaiice  to  be  fcr- 
meiited(4nn*leideChimie,xixvt.90,>j  and  IbU 
weahallflndto  be  supplied,  inbeer.by  Ihebarmor 
feiil,*ndiieoiilainediiahirBlly  in  allthefniiU. 

When  these  ingredients  are  In  due  prnporlion, 
and  tbe  lempcraliire  raised  to  nearly  llfi.  an  In. 
teslinc  molian  eommenres  j  the  liquor  benimei 
thick  and  muddy ;  m  additinnal  degree  of  heal  is 
excited  In  proporlioo  lo  the  rapidity  oftbe  pru- 
cess,  which  tonietimes  rise*  w  high  as  95",  and 
earboQiearidgauarlses.  Inlhlaproocswlhesugar 
disappears,  and  Ihefluidberomes clear,  aawvll  ta 
of  a  leu  speriBc  gravity  i  nnd,  asitis  tlyh'd.  of  a 
vinoun  tasle,  owing  !•  the  formatioo  of  alcohol. 
The  Dlber  Ingredients  wcm  merely  lo  bate  auial- 
ed  the  pronws,  and  to  nnialn  Dnfbailg<d  ;  for  w» 
■lilt  And  the  mucilage  both  In  wine  and  brer,  and 
the  vegetable  acid  iulbe  former;  though  I  hi-  •mail 
portion  emplojed  a*  a  ferment  in  the  iiltrr  nemw 
10  hate  escaped  nllh  Ihe  rarhMle  arid  giia>.  Thua 
the  Hkigar  appeam  tn  b#  ta  psrf  decompnu-d,  mod 

III  have  ■eparaled  in  Ihe  forni  of  nrlxinie  arid 
gMs;  and  tbc  olhrrpari,  villi  a  large  excess  uf 
hydrogea,  forma  Ihr  alrohnl,  enmbined  «>lh  Hm 
e-ihiuring  matter,  and  the  ngv(abl«  acid.  Th« 
■upereuous  eitrainlvr  matter,  whi  h  me  vlooua 
liquor  I'aonul  dl< solve,  rises  to  Ihe  t»p,  or  \inlu  fa 
the  bolloni,  lo  pniporlioa  to  the  .uanlity  afair 
enlanglcd  with  II.  In  this  pmro^  a  pnetioa  of 
malic  arid  fa  Tiinned  prrliap* from  Ihe  ■■r'tirousi 
■nd  auine  oiygeli  is  preioisgU  evolved.  II  was 
■uppnsrd  that  ih>*  latter  w*>  drrittil  f<om  Iba 
open  HI';  l"i'  Fsbr.inl  lia-  In'iru'd  "■.    ■  n  iVr- 

erit  in  iloie  >nd  in  apco  Waacla.  Anuale*  da 
Cblmie,  uzj.  3U^ 


FERMENTATION. 

After  thii  active  proreKH  or  fenuentation  ii  at  The  nature  df  the  ^mb  offtruieullag  HqnenlMi 

an  end,  it  Mill  prorcedi  in  a  more  Mow,  often  in  loofp  been  known  to  eontixt  for  the  noit  pntrf 

animperceptibUs  way.    IfwioeorbecrbekeptiB  earb<inic  acid ;  and  therefore  it  will  ealiagiiiA 

a  heat,from  70  to  90  de|;reei4,tt  (^rmdiially  thickens,  candlen,  destroy  animal  life,  eonvert  alkalie«  iato 

l^ws  hot  with  a  gi'iitly  h'lKsiinf  noii»e,  and  flia-  alkaline  carbonalu,  and  the  like.     But  it  ii  Ml 

uicntx  are  obsenrtHl   to  uuivo  in  it,  though  pre-  simply  carbonic  acid  that  in  given  off,  for  it  bis 

▼iouNly  fine.   The  lieat  and  noise  lessen ;  thetila-  lM*en  found  by  8checle  to  hold  in  solutioa  a  ica- 

menls  Hubside,  and  the  liquor  in  again  clear ;  but  sible  portion  of  alcohol,  and  by  Proust  to  codtsii 

it  is  no  longer  vinous ;  it  is  acid.    The  result  of  a  quantity  of  azot.     Mr.  Collier  has  also  fboai 

the  acetous  fennenlation  seems  not  to  be  con-  that  thegass  cmtains  all  the  materials  rrqoiiili 

nerted  with  the  alcohol.    Yctif  the  assertions  of  for  vinous  fermentation.     For  this,  he  passed  tte 

some  uf  the  older  chemists,  that  the  strongest  whole  gass  firom  a  ninety-gallon  fermentiBg  t« 

wines,  when  rendered  acid,  afford  the  strongest  through  a  cask  of  water,  and  divided  the  wstv, 

Tinegarst  be  i  rue,  alcohol  may  probably  have  some  thus  impregnated,  into  three  parts,  the  finl  if 

effect    These  V  inegars  have  not,  however,  been  which  was  immed:ately  distilled*  and  gave  a  aHJl 

examined;  and  we  strongly  suspect   that    they  quantity  of  spirit;  to  the  aeeond  vras  added  asai 

would  appear  to  have  been  impregnated  with  are-  yeast,  by  which  a  new  fermentation  was  cscHed, 

tons  ether.  The  extractive  matter  seems  to  be  the  and  the  subKcquent  product  of  distilled  spirit  VM 

substance  which  first  experiences  the  change  ;  for  ahnoKt  doubled  ;  and  the  third,  lieiog  tofieni  ti 

when  it  is  carefully  separated,  wine  will  not  be-  remain  longer,  produced  some  Tlnegar* 

come  sour,  though  found  by  Cbaptal  ti>  become  The  attenuation  of  liquors  by  fermenlatiea,  ii 

acid,  when  vine  iMves  were  addt^.     (Annales  de  the  diminution  of  their  speeiflc  gravilj,  is  \ttj 

Chimie,  xxxvi.  245.)    It  is  said  also,  with  some  striking.    This  is  eomnsonly  teen  by  the  Iqpim- 

truth,  that  fermented  liquors  do  not  become  acid,  meter,  which  .swims  much  deeper  la  ferssealBi 

vnless  they  are  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  from  liquor  than  in  the  same  materials  ttefon  fcfBinl" 

whence  the  oxygen,  essential  to  the  acidity,  is  ab-  ation.    Most  of  this  attenaation  is  deablksi 

sorbed     There  seem,  however,  to  be  some  cases  owing  both  to  the  destruction  of  the  sugar,  vkick 

in  which  this  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  is  not  dissolved  in  water  adds  to  its  density,  aad  la  tht 

necessary ;  for  wine  will  not  become  sour  in  well-  eonsequent  production  of  aloobol,  whi^,  on  Iki 

corked  bottles.    In  general,  however,  no  cork  is  contrary,  by  mixture  with  water,  lessens  itsdcs- 

suffleiently  light  to  prevent,  after  some  time,  the  sity*    The  extract  or  mueilage  also  appears  tskt 

escape  of  alcohol ;  and  the  atmospheric  air  finds  in  some  degree  destroyed  by  fermentation,  far  tin 

aeoess  by  the  same  course:  in  bottles  which  con-  gelatinous  consistence  of  thick  liquors  is  ■ad 

tain  acid  wine,  some  space  will  always  be  found  lessened  thereby,  tlwugh  this  quality,  as  fer  ssil 

empty,  and  the  acidity  is  in  proportion  to  this  depends  on  mucilaginous  extract,  is  not  so  esB- 

space.    The  flakes  are  owing  to  the  extractive  pletely  lost  as  the  saccharine  mal^Brial:  maaj  of 

matter  which  commenced  the  proocHs  ;  but  some  the  full-bodied  ales,  for  example,  retaining asMh 

portion  of  this  still  remains,  and  the  malic  acid  is  of  their  original  clamminess  and  gelatinous  dn^ 

the  last  to  experience  the  change.  sity. 

The  first  signs  of  fermentation  are  a  gentle  in-  It  has  been  doubted  whether  alcohol  eiiili 

testine  motion,  the  rising  of  small  bubbles  to  the  ready  formed  in  vinous  liquors,  or  wtielher  itii 

topof  the  liquor,and  a  whitish  turbid  appearance,  not  then  in  some  intermediate  state,and  isbroo^ 

This  is  soon  followed  by  the  collection  of  a  froth  to  a  perfect  spirit  by  thelioiling  lieat  inquired Ar 

or  head,  consisting  of  an  infinite  number  of  air  distillation.    It  is  not  easy  to  devise  any  uaei- 

bobbles  entangled  in  the  liquor,  which,  as  the  pro-  ceptionable  mode  of  determining  this  questiss. 

cess  advances,  rise  slowly  to  a  considerable  height,  Fabbroni  argues  in  favour  of  alcohol  being  a  pes* 

forming  a  white  denite  permanent  froth.     A  very  duct,  and  not  an  cduct  from  wine ;  that  wine  oi- 

large  portion  of  the  gasH  also  escapes,  which  has  not  be  again  formed  by  adding  thedistilled  alcoktl 

always  a  strong,  ugrceahle,  penetrating  vinous  to  the  residue  ;  and  also  that  if  a  small  portioBrf 

smell.  Thetemperatureofthe  liquor  at  the  same  nlcobol  is  added  to  wine,  it  may  tic  scpantrf 

time  increases  several  degrees  above  tbeexternal  again  almost  entirely  by  carbonat  of  potadi  (will 

air;  and  continues  so  during  the  whole  of  the  which  alcohol  will  not  unite),  but  this  mlt  «ffl 

process.      Sooner    or   later  these  appearances  not  separate  any  alcohol  fltmi  vrine  in  its natsisl 

gradually  subside ;  the  head  of  foam  settles  into  state.    This  last  fact,  hovrerer,  only  shews,  thsl 

a  dense  froth,  and  on  turning  it  aside,  the  liquor  the  union  of  the  alcohol ie  with  the  other  i«rt  if 

beneath  appears  much  clearer,  and  nearly  at  rest,  the  wine  is  too  strong  to  be  broken  by  simpleaf'- 

havin^;  deposited  a  copious  sediment,  and  from  finity  without  the  assistance  of  heat;  and  as  to  the 

hrinf;  clammy  and  saccharine  to  the  taste,  it  is  former,  it  is  highly  probable  thattfaie  boiling  best 

now  vinous  and  intoxicating,  thinner  and  of  less  operates  some  change  on  the  other  constitoealtif 

specific  gravity.  wine,  the  efl*ect  of  which  can  never  lie  doneswsy 

The  process,  however,  does  not  stop  suddenly,  by  the  mere  return  of  the  spirit  which  has  kff 

but  frocB  off*  very  gradually,  the  liquor  continu-  driven  off'.   This  opinion,  therefore,  though  ^  ss 

ing  to  work  or  throw  up  foam,  to  clarify,  to  at-  means  improbable,  wants  fUrther  confinnati«^ 

tenuate,  to  increase  in  intoxicating  power,  and  Alcohol  is  not  immediately  formed  in  fennnt* 

more  completely  to  lose  all  its  sugar,  which  at  ing  liquors,  as  it  does  not  appear  till  tbcferocsls- 

last  can  now  no  longer  be  discerned  by  the  taste,  tion  is  complete,  for  the  liquor  distilled  in  Ike 

or  detected  by  chemical  analysis.     The  iri nous  carlystageof  the  proeess  will  not  yield  a  drop  «f 

llqu<>r  wiien  complete,if  of  sufficient  strength,  and  spirit.    Tlie  external  aSr|aeems  to  have  ao  chs- 

wull  ft  rmented,  will  ii«>w  keep  for  an  indefinite  mical  effect  whatever  in  the  proceas  of  \iBo«sf«^ 

tioiC  iii  \esNcls  sccureti  from  air,  and  undergoes  mentation,  as  it  may  be  conducted  IVill  as  wdlii 

comparatively  little  further  alteration,  except  in  dose  as  in  open  vessels,  always  allowing  rsosi  ft* 

becoming  more  perfectly  limpid  by  the  depoiittOD  the  great  expansion  of  the  mat<rialS|  anddievart 

ol  an  additional  quanlWyot  «eOMa«ftV.  production  of  gast.  Mr.  Collier  has  also  fou&a.k| 


PERMENTATI  ON. 


PxpeHmcntj  that  more  npirit  isprodured  by  mtinii  for  future  inquirnii  fo  determine  i  whMt  }• 

Jinn  hy  oprn  ferinentntion.     In  three  nepa-  it  that  eauses  nUf^ar  to  ferment^  for  it  haft  beeil 

cporioients,  In  each  of  wliich  equal  quanti-  plvved,  that  ouf^af  will  not  of  itself  begin  thia 

'  Wort  and  yenM  were  ferir.ent<*d,  itndor  ctr-  apont.ineou!(  change  into  rarbonic  arid  and  alco« 

inw^  precisely  KiDiilnr,  with  the  single  ex-  hoi,  though  wlu-n  once  begun,  probably  the  pro- 

n,  that  in  one  the  vexvc-l  was  open  und  in  eesx  will  go  on  without  furtlter  assistance.  It  hat 

ler  itwa:«cloy.ed  (haying  no  exit  l>uttlin>ugli  b(>en  already  mentioned,   that  both  extractiTe 

dipping  in  wutc>i;  he  iouiui,  that  on  distil-  uiatter  and  an  arid  are  present  in  every  known 

ch  tVmienU'd  liquor, nndobtnining  ihf'  same  iu.4tanceorvinouMfennentation,andforany  thiuff 

•ty  ol'Rpirit  frumcach,  tliat  biiouging  tothc  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  both  of  them  are 

rernientiiig  vt\ss<  Is  was  constantly  ot'a  lexH  lieremary,  though  lhere(|uisiteqUautityofeach  ia 

ic  gravity,  and  ronsfquenll  v  contained  more  very  small,  compared  to  the  Rugar ;  therefore,  the 

1  than  the  other.  AVIk  :-e  the  spirit  from  the  strength  or  body  of  the  fermented  liquor  in  in  di- 

k-eitKel  was  74  degrees  bclo^v  proof,  that  from  reel  prctportion  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  alone(the 

)sed  vessel  we^  iJG :  wheiv  the  fonnir  wna  Ibrmentation  having  l>een  complete),  and  there  ia 

c  latter  was  65  j  and  where  10^,  the  other  strong  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  extractive  mal- 

).  ter  and  thd  aeid  are  only  accessary  ing redientjc, 

i  theor}'  of  vinous  femientction  is  still  in-  but  still  essential,  or  those  without  which  the 

I  in  extr4'iiic  diflieully,  on  account  of  the  vinouadeeonipositionofsugar  cannot  be  elFectid* 

umpound  nature  of  all  the  hubstances  em-  It  has  been  supposed,  that  it  is  the  vegeto^* 

I  in  it,  and  their  great  tendency  to  decompo-  animal  extract,  as  it  has  been  called,  which  exists 

in  a  V  ariely  of  methodN.  in  the  fermentable  juices  of  vegetablet|  that  causes 

;  rcKullM  of  the  experiments  of  Lavoisier  the  first  change  in  the  sugar.   The  precise  nature 

I  not  paxK  unnotict^d,  though  it  U  obvious  of  this  Tegetn-animal  matter  is  not  very  well 

uch  too  great  simplicity  is  attempted  in  the  known;  it  may  l>e  aupposed  to  be  similar  to  the 

lationorapnicessjwhiclievery circumstance  gluten  of  wheat,  bvt  most  intimately  combined 

to  be  Very  complicated.     1 1  is  some  advan-  with  the  vegetable  saccharine  mucilagei  and  hcnM 

lowever,  that  the  action  of  the  external  air;  extremely  susceptible  of  spontaneous  change* 

es«ary  to  be  conAiden^d  in  most  deeomposi-  The  chief,  if  not  the  only  proof  of  its  existence,  in 

)f  vegetable  matter,  may  here  he  entirely  many  of  these  combinations,  ia  the  production  ot 

it  of  the  question.     The  simple  point  to  a  quantity  ofammonia  when  decomposed  by  heat; 

Lavoisier's  experiments  tend,  is  (setting  which  alkali  is  almost  uniformly  formed  by  the 

sU  other  agents)  to  explain  how  sugar  be-  action  of  fire,  and  indicates,  in  the  recent  vege- 

convertcd  into  rarbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  table,  the  existence  of  azot.     It  may,  therefon*,  l>o 

, after  all,  is  the  great  phenomenon  of  vinous  more  properly  termed  the  asolic  than  the  vegcto* 

itation.  The  entire  products  of  sugar,  yeaiit,  animal  ingredient,  and  as  mentioned  under  tbo 
Iter,  fermented  in  eloke  ve)»M.*ls,  are  Ktated  to  <-  article  Brkad^  it  seems  to  be  |>eculiarly  requisita 

l>onic  acid,  alcohol,  end  water,  chiefly,  tO'  to  the  pauary  fermentr.tion,  and  to  perform  thtf 

with  a  small  quantity  of  acetous  acid  and  most  important  part  in  this  process, 

f  the  materials  undecompoKcd.     >Ve  hhall  Home  of  the  commonest  fermenting  materials^ 

unieratc  the  exact  composition  given  hy  this  such  as  wort  of  malt,  or  the  infusion  of  the  solu- 

Dt  chi'mist  of  all  the  ingredients  and  pro-  ble  part  of  barley,  rendered  »accharine  by  previ- 

of  fermentation,  nor  enlarge  on  the  many  ous  decomposition,  it  is  well  known  will  hardly 

a  of  inaccuracy  which  may  he  i>ointed  out,  enter  into  fermentation  without  yeast;  and  hence, 

e  theory  Miggested  by  the  author  from  these  chemists  have  sought  in  this  suiixtance  for  t!te 

men  la  is  the  following :   Sugar  is  a  e«nn-  principle  which  gives  the  first  impulsq  to  tho 

of  about  8  of  hydrogen,  (kI  of  oxygfu,  and  fermentation  of  sugar.     The  anal}  sis  of  yeast 

carbon,  and  the  process  of  fermentation  presents  a  vast  variety  of  ingredientvi  the  chief  of 

aqhangCi  merely  in  the  arraageuieut  of  the  which  are  the  carbonic,  acetic,  and  malic  acid.«^ 

luentpartsof  the  sugar,  etmverting  one  i»or-  mucilage,  sugar,  and  gluten.     Of  these,  the  latter 

to  cartMmicacid,  and  the  other  into  alcoliol:  i«  in  the  largest  proportion,  which  would  secta 

mce,  aa  the  carbonic  acid  contains  only  car-  to  give  much  weight  to  the  opinion  of  the  great 

ith  alarge  proportion  of  oxygen,  the  portion  Khare  which  the  aiolic  ingredient  has  in  inducing 

is  left  must  contain  all  the  hydrogen,  now  fermentation. 

itrated  into  a  much  smaller  conipaHS, part  of  Vet  Mr.  Henry  found,  by  a  series  of  very  inte- 

rlion,  and  only  the  small  remaining  portion  resting  experiments,  thi^  malt  infusion  might  bo 

gen.     Or,  in  other  words,  hy  this  new  ar-  made  to  inti'r  into  complete  forineiitalion,  simply 

nent  of  the  ingredients  of  the  sugar,  one  liy  impregnating  it  with  carbonic  u.'^id  from  chalk 

a  (namely,  the  c*  rbonic  acid)  is  totally  de-  and  Kulphuricacid ;  and  the  liquor,  ihuh  ferment' 

of  hydrogen,  and  overloaded  with  oxygen  ;  cd,  gave  a  yeast,  wiiich  made  perfect  bread,  iha\o 

•nsequently  the  other  portion  (which  is  the  almiiol  hy  disti  lation,  and  vinegar  by  further 

1)  abounds  in  hydrogen,  aud  is  dcticieMt  in  keeping.  l-ndt}ubledlytlieworlitselfconlain(.*«iall 

n.  Tbecari>on  is  nearly  equally  divided  be-  tlie  iifgrtdienls  of  yeast,  siucc  this  substance  Mas 

tbe  two  products  relatively  to  their  quan-  pro<liiJv<l  durin;;  the  fcrmentbtioni  but  theexpe- 

rinu'ut  is  decisive  to  prove,  that  no  addition  of 

liapi  DO  more  plausible  theory  has  yet  been  axotic  exirnri  is  required  to  begin  fermentation 

1  of  the  general  plien  omen  on  of  vinous  fer-  in  m:iteriaU  naturally  fennentable;  though,  when 

tion,  though  it  is  so  extremely  defeitive  in  once  l>egun,  the  yeast,  as  fn^t  as  it  was  produ.  ed, 

ial  parts,  and  even  not  eorn^sponding  with  mmithave  assi^ited  in  the  fermentation  then  ifoing 

eged  eomiiosition  of  alndiol,  given  by  the  on.     The  evidence  for  the  m  ccsail^'  of  r.n  acid  to 

chemist  in  another  part  of  his  inquiries,  begin  fermentaliun  is  therefore  more  di  cisive ; 

eanonly  be  regarded  as  an  ingenious  and  but  it  ia  still  doubtful  vthnt  ptrtie  ilnr  acid  is  re- 

oofijoeture.     The  great  question  still  ne-  quired|Or  vi  hclherscYeral  willanswer  the purpo >e. 

-..  IV.  ii  a 


nMnaanl  muKncy  ta  prodacc  il  by  XUv  lirM  niulunl 
mctioD  of  'Hf  oilier  cunniliKnt  pgrn.  Maiij'  lute- 
raling  in<|uirin,  Ihcreliirc,  rciiHuii  lo  br  Cdrrii-d  on, 
before  wc  can  Iiave  ■  fall  and  Hlisfi^clory  Ihrory 
of  thii  iDDiI  Impartant  pruccu  of  vinoiia  fenneuld- 
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In  a 


1  fGrmemation,  it  may  be. 
iHid  ru  lake  pince  in  the  itoiuneli  during  digealum, 
and  even  anxmgat  the  circulating  fluida.  Wf  nicet 
at  leaat  witli  an  usinrilating  [iroccu,  hj  wliidi, 
vlicn  B  poiMHKHiii  natter  ii  iutrwluccd  inio  (be 
ayilem,  it  'a  increased  in  quuitily,  ■  |«rt  of  the 
heslthj  fluids  bciiiE  aiiinrenlly  eouvcni:d  into  Ibe 
nature  of  Ibe  morbid  subiloncr.  and  reiidi'red  ca- 
pable of  pru|)BgBliiig  the  umc  poison,  nith  in 
equal  increment,  by  bring  iiitnMliicetl,  no  uiatler 
in  liuiit  imnll  a  quantity,  into  the  healthy  tluidi 
ofiinolher  person. 

To  this  Client  the  doctrine  of  a  fcruienlaliire 
aiamilation  mujt  t>e  adniiltcd  by  every  medical 
praclilinner.  Bat  the  alder  Khooli  of  medicine  ap- 
pear til  haic  carried  the  doctrine  too  far,  when  lliej 
conteni|>laled  the  proccH  which  takes  place  in  tlie 
living  inhject,  ai  preciiely  the  unie  as  lake)  place 
by  dicmical  agency  betwMn  in^iniuiite  materials. 
In  this  lail  ciie,  the  whole  mass  ei|Hi)ed  to  tlie  frr- 
iDCnling  process  is  equally  and  alike  converted  into 
a  third  substance ;  but  in  the  living  body,  we  lu»rof 
no  inslonce  in  which  all  Ibe  fluids,  or  even  the  whole 
of  any  particnbir  deuription  of  fluids,  are  Iniit- 
furmed  into  a  new  compound.  There  is,  nevcr- 
tbeiess,  ■  de^tree  of  mystery  itill  eiinini  in  this 
aubject  that  we  cannot  develop  ;  and  that  calls 
fur  much  diHidence  and  uiodcity  in  our  mode  cjf 
trealin^  it.  The  doctrine  of  (he  old  achools  hits 
certainly  been  favoarcd  in  no  iiuam^erablc  de- 
gree by  tile  discoveries  of  modern  chemists. 

Fermentation  Is  a  term  which  hat  nlso  brm 
niinal  arid 
.  which  he 
t  fennentatioii,  tliut  Air.  Parkiiiion  en- 
deavours lo  account  for  the  coiivrrsian  of  vc^elHblo 
materinls  into  (iiria  and    bilumen,  especiallv  into 


was  the  ^umliiin  of  ftrc 
ibeir  cap  of  lilH;rtv  in  liei 

Fero'kia.  blephani 
laiiyi  a  getiiu  of  the  cla»i 
nogvnii.  Calyx  five-por 
TV  globular,  covered  with 
fhr\\,  one-c«lle.l  ;  foah  > 
ciua  1  nn  Hasi-Iiidia  irer 
liMnrlir«  and  tiitglc  tliorr 
fniit  I.irKCijuicy,  and  plea 

FEUKARA,  (ihe  !.nc 
ciiy  uf  Italy,  capiial  of  i 
name,  with  a  bisliop'»s«e 
was  formerly  a  Rtic  and 
the  piesieiil  iiilialiitanli ! 
Jo  its  exienl,  an-l  bear  c 
'riiey  retain,  linwevci,an 
ing  iword)  liy  iheir  lidci, 
loweit  mecnanic* ;  ami 
science  in  .1  flourishine  c 
which  riitnishesall  liali 
niastrrs.  Formerly  her 
ficirirv  <ir  iwnnt-liladei 
cliurcli,  Ario^in  the  i>oe 
i4N.     Lon.  II.  41  E. 

Ferhaka.  nr  tlie 
viMceoflialy.  in  the  ■< 
bounded  on  ilie  N.  liy  tl 
on  the  W.  by  iheduch 
by  the  Boliienese  and  Ki 
byihepiilf  of  Vriiice. 
till  IS})7,  whtn  pope  C 
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I'ailu:!.  and  nflerwnrd 
laosht  phil.^oiihy  iju  | 
wMti.-,  I.  IJi- Srnnoni 
lf.7i:e.  lX-Oristii,eK 
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ieried  into  a  Beini->g1ohular  receptacle.     Fern. ;  a  native  of  Pertia^  with  alternately  sinuate  ar.rl 

•l)le  one)  yS'Txn  ov:tl  ;  berry  two-aeedcd.     One  -obtuse  leaflets  ;   the  concrete  juice  of  wliich  is 

sptrcies;   a  Coromandcl    iVee,    the    trunk    of  the  asa  fetida  of  tlie  shops, 
which    is  coxrred  with  a  ferruginous   bark  ;         FE^URULK.  s,  (from yrrrum,  iron,  Latin.) 

leases  o\;il,  entirr.  An  iron  ring  put  round  any  thing  to  kt-cp  it 

FI-.'KliKOUS.   a.    (frrrfus,   I^t.)  Irony;  from  crackina  (i?ay). 
partakins:  of  iron  (iiror'/i).  FEllRUM.      lion;   for  the  iiicdical  pro^ 

FERKHT,  in  maiiiolo^y.     See  MusTELA.  pcrties  of  which,  see  1  row.     In  niineraIo<:y, 

To  Fe'rret.  r.  a.  (from    the   nouu.)    To  a  genus  of  the  class  uictals.      Blucfch->:rcy» 

dri\«  out  of  lurking  places  (7/^iy/tM).  easily  rusting  in  the  air,  \cryhard,  tenacious 

FKHRETER.  «.   (from  fvrret.)    One  that  and  elastic,  sonorous,  exceedingly  malleable, 

hunts  another  in  hit  privacies.  ductile,  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  itself  con- 

FERRETS,  among  glass-mnkers,  the  iron  veriiblc  into  a  magnetic  substance :  spi-cific  j;ra- 

wilh  which  the  work uien  try  the  niehedmcul,  ^ity  7»77H;  becoming  white  in  the  fire,  then 

to  tee  if  it  be  fit  to  work.  emitting  brilliant  sparks,  and  at  last  nieliin*;  ; 

FERRl  CARBON  AS,  Carbonate  of  Iron,  forming  a  red  oxyd,  when  iu  filings  arc  kepi 

the  name  introduced  into  the  new  pharma-  red  hot  in  an  0|)en  vessel  and  stirred ;  soluble 

copoeia  of  the  London  College,  to  supply  the  in  all  acids,  givins  them  an  astrinj^ent  ta&tc; 

laie  name  of  RtJBiGo  ferux.  which  see.  and  yielding  a  black  colour  when  mixed  with 

Ferri  lx'matu'ra  purifica'ta.     Steel  vegetable  astringents;    preciuitating  a  green 

filings  possess  tonic,  astringent,  and  deobstru-  powder,  when  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  and 

ent  virtues,  ynd  are  calculated" to  relieve  chlo-  mixed  with  jKitass ;  with  the  Prussic  acid  form- 

rosis  and  other  diseases  in  which  steel  is  imlicat-  ^^^  f^^^  azure  blue, 
cd,  tvkero  crudity  in  the  prims  vix  abounds.  This  most  usefulof  all  metals,  the  continual 

Fekri  ROBrco.    SceRuBiGo  perrx.  attendant  on  man  in   all  his  stales  of  social 

Ferr  I  SULPHAS.    The  name  of  the  Per-  existence,  which  gives  tools  to  the  labourer  and 

HUM  vitriolatum  of   the    new   pharma-  mechanic,  arms  to  the  soldier,  to  the  sailor  his 

copoeia.    SeeFERRUM  vitriolatum.  compass,  to  the  scholar  his  penknife  and  hit 

Ferii  (Ciro),  a  skilful  ^xiinter,  bom  of  a  ink,  so  easily  unites  with  other  substances, 

good  family  at  Rome,  in  1()34.    He  was  bred  and  dissolves  iti  menstrua  of  aliuost  ever^  de- 

undcr  Peter  Cortona;  and  the  works  of  the  scriptiori,  that  it  is  rarely  if  ever  found  \i\  an 

scholar  are  often   mistaken   for  those  of  the  uncombined  and  native  suie  ;  yet  as  it  has  oc- 

roaster.     The  ^reat  duke  of  Tuscany  nomi-  casionally  been  so  discovered,  although  it  is  un- 

natcd  him  chiel  of  the  Florentine  school ;  and  certain  whether  such  specimens  may  not  more 

he  was  as  good  an  architect  a^  a  painter.     He  properly  belong  to  the  meteoric  kind,  at  they 

died  in  \iiii\).  all  contain  nickel,  we  have  added  native  iron  to 

FE  RRl  age.  s.  (from  ferry  A    The  fare  the  other  species  of  this  meul,  which  will  then 

paid  at  a  ferry.  aflford  us  thirty-four  :  uf  which  the  chief  areas 

FERRO,  or   Hier6,   one  of  the  Canary  A)llow : 
itlcs,  remarkable  fur   this  circumstance,  that         1*  F.  nativum.  Native  iron.    Uncombined, 

•everal  geographers  have  reckoned   their  first  malleable.     Found  in  masses  in  America  ;  but 

■aeridiau  from  its  westernmost  extremity.     It  possibly  nu'teoric :   yet  Kirwan  thinks  it  has 

ha  dry  and  barrcntpot,aiTnrding  no  waierex-  unquestionably  l)ecn  detected  in   an  ori^UKil 

ccpt  what  is  %uppiied  in  a  surprising;  manner,  state  at  Ebenstork,  in    Sweden,  and    in   the 

hy   the  fountain-tree,   which    ^rows   in   this  mountain  of  Grand-Gilbert  in  Dauphiny. 
itland,  and  distils  water  from  its  iea\ est,  in  such         2.  F.  metcoricum.  Meteoric  iron.     AmoN 

plenty  at  to  answer  all  the  purprnicsof  its  inha-  phous  ;  of  agranular  texture  ;  externally  cover- 

biiants.     According  to  the  rcouisiie  tables,  the  ed  with  a  black  scoriaceous  crust,  internally 

latitude  b27-47.^  N.   ano  Ion.  17.46.60  ashy-grey,  mixed  with   minute   shining;  par- 

AV,  of  Greenwich.  tides  ;  falling  from  the  atmospheiv.     round 

FERROL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in   Galicia,  at  Wold  Cottm  in  Yorkshire,  in  Scotland,  va- 

with  a  famous  harbour,  not  only  (me  of  the  rious   parts  orcontinental  Euro|)e,  especially 

best  in  Spain,  but,  as  many  assert,  of  all  Europe.  Siberia,   in    Asia  and    America,    where  the 

Here  the  vessels  lie  safe  from  all  winds.     Lat.  masses  have  been  deposited  by  the  bur>iiiig  of 

43.  30  N.  Lnn.  8.  4»W.  meteors.    l*liese   masses  when  tlK7  fir»t  full 

FERRUGINOUS,  a' (/rrifgiJirvf,  Latin.)  from  the  atmosphere  are  said  to  be  hot.  and 

partaking  of  the  particles  and  qualities  of  iron  their  descent  is  atfinned  to  be  accompanied 

(/?iry).  with  a  loud  explosion  or  hissing  noise.     They 

FKRUUGO,  rust  or  oxide  of  iron.    See  are  found  of  various  magoitudes.  from  a  few 

Oxide.  ounces  to  several  tons   in  weii'ht :  the  outer 

FE^RRULA.  Fennel-giant.      In  botany,  a  surlace  is   ron^h   and   indentrd,  and   covered 

senut  of  the  clats  pentandrin ;  order  digynia.  with  a  thin  black  cru»t,  as  if  it  wece  burnt ; 

Fruit  oval,  flat-comprcfised,  with  three  raised  internally  they  are  of  a  fine  granular  texture, 

lines  on  both  sides.    Twelve  species ;  all  her-  which  may  be  easily  crumbled  to  piece>  by  t lie 

baceout  perennials,  rising  about  ten  feet  high,  nail ;  of  an  ashy-grey  colour,  intermixed  with 

generally  with  yellow  flowers;  for  the  most  |>art  small  shining  yellow  |)articlet,  and  discovcriii*; 

nmtiTet  of  the  South  of  Europe  and  the  Levant,  an  earthy  tmell:  they  are  slightly  magnetic. 

The  only  one  worth  noticing  it  F.  asa  fetida.  and  tometimes  exhibit  fine  veins  of  iron :  site* 

R  RS! 
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cific  ;xravity  from  3,35?  to  4,281.     A   piece  of  America,  and  yields  a  considerable  proportioo 

the  Yorkshire  stone  iii  150  pans  contained        '  of  go*>d  iron. 

Silica     -----  75  5.  F.  commune.  This  is  also  called  common 

^lagncflia   -     -     -     -  3?  iron  ore.      Auracicd  by  ihe  magnet,  reducible 

Oxylofiron    -     -     -  48  to  grains,    black,    wiih    a    black   >treak,  ofa 

Oxyd  of  nickel      -     -    9  coar:;er  grar.uliir  texture  ihan  the  last,  and  of 

■'  common  form.     There  are  fiic  oihetvaritiies: 

162  ff  mixed  wiih  arenaccons  {.articles, 

the  excess  of  12  proceeding  from  the  absorption  y  mixed  particles  of  stcaiilc  interspersed, 

of  oxygen  durinj^  the  process  of  analysation.  *  mixed  calcareous  particles. 

The  production  of  ihe>e  meteoric  Mones,  as  1  iMtcisj)crtied  with. red  micaceous  spots, 

they  arc  commonly  called,  in  the  upper  regions,  ^  mixed  wiih  particits  of  pyriie. 

lias  been   variously  conjectured  :    but  we   arc  Found  in   niO>t  countries  containing  auna  of 

to  this  hour  totally  ignorant  upon  the  subject,  iron  ;  and  is  subject  to  many  varieties;  coo« 

All  that  has'hitherlo  been  od'ered  being  con-  tains  a  large  quantityof  ore,  and  some  sulpbnr. 

jccture,   and    nothing  more.      Their  descent  0*.  F.  crysiallinum.     Magnetic  iron  stone ^ 

from  thd  skies  wa^  ai  one  time  denied  ;  but  the  octahedral  iron  ore.     Attracted  by  the  magiiet, 

fiequency  of  such  descent  in  all  parts  of  the  black,  with  a  black  streak,  in  the  form  ofcryv 

\rorld,  as  well  as  in  all  aiies,  as  high  as  to  the  tals.     Found  in  various  pans  of  Great  Briiaio, 

ffras  of  Aristotle  and   Anaxagoras,   both   of  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany,   Corsica,  gene- 

"whom  have  characteristically  described  them,  rally  strongly  attached  to  their  matrix, 

has  subverted   all   incredulity   in  the  present  ?•  F.  glareosum.  Magnetic  sand.     Attracted 

day  ;  and  left  us  to  account  for  their  formation  by  the  magnet,  black,  with  a  black  streak,  in 

in  th{!  bcbt  manner   we  are  able.      M.  M.  the  form  01  sand  *     Found  in  Italy,  at  the  base 

Uumboldt,  Parkin,  and  Izarn  suppose  them  to  of  volcanic  mountains,  in  the  rivers,  and  on  the 

consist  of  the  elementary  particles  either  of  the  shores  of  Great  Britain,  Siberia,  GreenbnJ, 

substances  that  feed  volcanoes,  or  of  all  bodies  Bohemia,  Jamaica  and  India ;  and  probably  the 

whatever  volatilized  and  reduced  to  extreme  fragments  of  other  ores  washed  down  and  com* 

division,  b]^  the  medium  of  hydrogenous  gass,  minuted  by  torrents  and  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

inflaming  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmo-  8.  F.  magnes.    Magnet  :   loadstone.     Magr 

sphere,  and  hereby  re-uniiing   their  primary  netic,  compact,  of  a  common  form.     FcMioa 

corpuscles,  and  thusacquiringan  increased  mag-  in  the  mines  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nomaj, 

nitude  of  weight,  which  produces  their  descent.  Lapland,    Siberia,   Bohemia*    and    Pern,  la 

The  greater  number  of  the  French  philoso-  masses,  plates,  grains,  or  eight-sided  cr^stab; 

phers,  however,  conceive  that  these  bodies  are  and  ofien  contains  above  70  per  cent,  of  iroa. 

thrown  from  some  enormous  volcanoes  in  the  ().    F.    basalticum.       Columnar    iron  orf. 

moon,  by  the  common  law  of  projectiles — and  Magnetic,    brownish-red,   fciwned    of   slender 

M.  La  Place   has  entered   into  a  regular  series  column.s  adhering  to  each  other,  anil  whichait 

of  cilculations,  to  prove  that  such  volcanoes  as  generally  incurved.     Found  in  Bohemia,  Fran- 

"we  apprehend  to   exist    in    ihe  lunar   sphere  conia,  &c.  generally  in  large  btrata :  slightly 

may  possess  a  jinjeciile  force  capable  of  pro-  stains  tlie  finders,  siuniJs  hollow  when  struck, 

ducing  such  encct.     While  M.  Cliladni  con-  10.    F.    niicaccum.      Micaceous    iron  ore: 

jeclnres  again,  that  these  bodies  are  dependent  brown,  scaly,  iron  ore:   foliated  oxyd  of  iroo. 

for  iheir  formation  neither  upon  the  eartn  nor  Not  magnetic,  iron-j£rey,  shining,  of  a  lamclbr 

th  .'  moon,  but  arc  formed  from  substances  ex-  texture.    Found  in  Wales,  Scotland,  Cornwall, 

terior  to  the  atmospheres  of  both,  substances  &c.  in  Siberia,   Lopland,  Sweilen,  Hungry, 

which  have  never  incorporated  with  them,  and  and  other  parts  of  Lnro|.'e  ;  massive,  or  di»e« 

are  found  loose  in  the  vast  ocean  of  space,  con-  minated,  variously  tzrouped,  or  crystallized,  io 

sistenlly   with   the   epicurean   theory.     For  a  small  six-sided  tables. 

more  particular  but  compressed  account  of  the  II.  F.  speculare.    Specular  iron  ore:  c^p^ 

different  theories  and  reasonings  upon  this  sub-  talli/.ed  oxyd   of  iron.     Not  magnetic,  com- 

ject  ivc  refer  the  reader  to  the  n(»les  on  Good's  pact,  of  a  ^leel-*;?rcy  colour,  and  lustre,  with  a 

translation  of  Lucretius,  vol.  1.   p.   194,  and  red  streak,  internally  specular.     Four  varieiiei, 

414.     See  also  our  article  Aerglitiis.  and  found  in  the  mines  of  Lancashire,  in  the 

3.  F.  cluilybeu*m.  Attracted  by  the  magnet,  isleofFIha,  Cxermaay,  France, Russia,  mawre, 
red'icil)le  to  grains,  black,  with  a  black  i-treak,  disseminated  or  crystallized,  the  surface  often 
of  a  comj)acticxiurc,  and  common  form,  found  tarnished,  and  exhibiting  various  iridescent 
at  the  base  of  the  mountain  UrdjumsUi,  in  Si-  colour;?. 

beria,   and  in    the  mines  of  Sweden:  strikes  12.  F.  rubricosum.     Red  scaly  iron  ore:  red 

fire  with  steel,  and  is  malleable  after  fusion  :  iron  glimmer :  ochraceous  iron.     Not  iiwp»' 

contains  from  5')  to  CO  per  cent,  of  good  iron,  tic,  red  lamellar,  shining  internally,  verysoli, 

which  is  convertible  into  the  best  kind  of  steel,  greasy  tv)  the  touch,  and  staining  the  fiojjers: 

anri  a  lilile  sulphur.  of  a  common  form.     Found  iu  Wales,  Swe- 

4.  F.  stl'.cluin.  Comtnon  iron  ore  :  magne-  den.  Saxony,  Hungary,  nio?t  frequendy  in- 
lie  iron  ore.     Aitracicd  by  the  magnet,  reduci-  cuinbent  upon  oiher  ores  and  minerals. 

ble  to  ;;rains,  hhieU,  with  a  black  bireak,  of  a  13.  F.  haimutites:    not    niagnenc,   tVjioo^ 

very  ///ic  granular  texture,  and  common  form,  hardish,  opake,  with  a  rod  or  yellow  stfcw* 

Fuuud  iu  liiJii  of  llic  iron  muvcb  o^  Uuio^k  4\x4  \iqmx  varieties : 
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•  Black  iTtn  ore.  •niatcd  iron  ore.     Grey  or  greenish,  nol  mag- 

^  Brown hxmatitc;  ormuriatedoxydofiron.  iictic,einit:)n.^;iisinK'iil  vp.|;oiirs,  %vhen  thrown 

7  Blood-stone;  red  hsemaiite.  ou  red  hot  riui>.      Found  in  the  copper  mines 

'  Ydllow  hxinatite.  of  Cornwall,  mul  in  Spain,  in  small  pieces,  or 

Found  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Scot-  generally  crvsialli^ed  in  cubt-s. 

land,  pajliculaciy  in  Lancashire;   in  Russia,  S3.  F.  sufphuratiun.  Sujphurct  of  iron :  iron 

Siberia,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent;  mas-  pyiite.     Opuke,  emitting  sulphureous  flames 

sivCy  dissemiiiaied,  nodular,  hotrynidal,  tabular,  and  vapours,  when  thrown  ou  hot  coals.    This 

cellular,  tubular,  or  stalactiiical.  snecies  must  a^uin  be  broua;ht  forward,  under 

14.  F.  com)>actum.  Solid  haematite.  Com-  the  article  Sulphur,  which  soc. 

pact  red  iron  ore.     Not  magnetic^  compact,  24.  F.  phlogisticum.     Bituminous  iron  orr* 

opake,  wiih  a  red  or  yellow  streak.     Found  in  Opakc,    of    a    dusky    colour,     inflammable. 

Lancashire,  Siberia,  saxony,  Bohemia.  Found  in  Hungary  and  Sweden  ;  in  external 

15.  .F.  spatosum.  Pearl-spar.  Sparry  iron  appearance  resembling  a  piece  of  coal ;  texture 
ore.  Not  magnetic,  lamellar,  effervescing  with  rather  friablt*,  or  rather  Arm  or  fixed.  It 
acids,  crackling  and  blackening  before  the  quickly  kindli-s,  and  burns  with  a  light  flanie, 
blow-pipe,    breaking    into   rhomboidal  frac;-  losing  something  of  its  weight. 

ments.  Found  in  various  ])arts  of  Great  Bri-  Ferrum  ammoniacaVi'M.  In  the  late 
tain  and  the  European  coniinent;  massive  or  pharmacopoeia,  F.  ammoniacale.  Florcs  mar- 
disseminated,  or  ill  small  crystals.  tiales.     Flores  salis  ammoniaci  martiales.   Kns 

1 6.  F.siliceum.Sinople.  Not  magnetic,  strik-  martis.  Kns  \eneris  Boylci.  Murias  ammo- 
inziirc  with  steel.  Found  in  the  mines  of  Hun-  niacae  ferratu?.  Sal  mortis  muriaticura  subli- 
gary  and  the  Harz,  and  sometimes  contains,  malum.  Sal  amiuoniacum  mnrtiale.  This  prc- 
ivitti  hornstone,  quartz  and  jasper,  a  small  jmration  is  thctrui'amnioniacal  muriat  of  iron, 
portion  oi  gold.  and  therefore  tcrnicd  nutrias  ferri  ammoniaca- 

17*  F-  argillaceum.     Argillaceous  iron  ore.  lis  in  the  new  chemical  nomenclature.     1(  is 

Soft,  opake,  w*ithout   lustre,  dry.     Found  in  exhibited  in  chlttroMs.  asthenia,  menorrhagin, 

variouf  parts  of  Great  Britain,  ni  Italy,  Sax-  intermittent  fevers,  and  m(»st  cases  of  dcbihiy. 

ony,  Germany,  Bohemia ;  in  detached  lumps,  Ferrum       tartahisa'pum,        Tartarus 

or  forming  strata,  fistular,  cellular,  or  variously  chcilybeatus.     Mnrs  ^olul)ilis.     Ferrum  |M>ta- 

iniitative.  bile,     'i'his  preparation  of  iron  is  called  tar- 

IS.  F.  ochra.     Iron  ochre  ;  red  ochre;  red  taris  potassc  acidulus  feiratus  in  the  new  che« 

crayon.  Not  magnetic,  without  lustre,  opake,  mical  nomenclature.    lis  virtues  are  astringent 

friable.     Foimd  fn  every  country  abounding  in  and  tonic,  and  it  forms  in  solution  an  exctl- 

iron  ore  ;  sometimes  in  water  impregnated  with  lent  tonic  fomentation  to  contusions,  lacera« 

iron  :  streak  red  or  yellow  ;  it  ucmcrcs  to  the  lions,  distor(it>iis,  ifcc. 

tongne,  stains  strongly,  and  is  principally  em-  Ferrum  vitriola'tum.  Vitriolum  mar- 
ployed  in  drawing  or  writing,  lis.     Viiriolum  ferri.     Vitriolum  viride.     Sal 

ip.  F.  coeruleum.     Blue  iron  earth ;  azure  martis.     Green  vitriol.    This  is  an  excellent 
iron    ore.      Not    magnetic,    friable,    earthy,  pieparation  of  iron,  and  is  exhibited  in  many 
without  lustre,  becoming  blue  byexpcisure  to  diseases  as  a  tilyptic,  tonic,  astringent,  atid  an- 
the  air,  and  brownish  in  the  fire,  changing  its  tihelntcntic.     In  the  new  chemical  nomenrla- 
colours  in  a  solution  of  soda.     F'uuud  in  many  ture  it  is  called  sulphas  ferri,  it  bring  a  sulpj^atc 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  Siberia,  Swe-  of  iron.                                                           ^ 
den,    Norway,    Poland,   Germany,   &c. ;    in  To  FE^RY.  r.  a.  (pipan,  to  pass,  Saxon.) 
marshy  grounds,  at  various  depths,  generally  in  To  carry  over  in  a  boat  {Spenser), 
an  earthy  state,  and  without  any  regular  shape.  To  Fe^rry.  v.  r.  To  pass  over  water  in  a 
adhering  to  the  stones  and  pel>blc9  which  sur-  ves«el  of  carriage  (jlftZ/on). 
round  it.    By  Klaproth  it  is  considered  as  a  Fe'ury.  Ferryboat.  «.  (from  the  verb, 
phosphat  of  iron.  and   loaf.)     1.  A   vessel    of   carriage  {Shdk- 
'    20.  F.  s'jbaquoaum.  Lowlatid  iron  ore  :  bog  speare),  2.  The  passage  over  which  the  ferry- 
iron  ore.  Not  magnetic,  without  lustre,  o|)ake,  boat j>asse8. 

ofa  dull  colour,  humid.  Found  in  Great  Britain,  FF.'RRYMAN.  *.  (/rrry  and  man.)     One 

and  variouspartsof  Europe,  in  low  swampy  situ-  who  keeps  a  ferry  ;  one  wha  for  hire  transports 

atiotis,  stagnant  lakes  or  brooks,  &c.;  sometimes  goods  and   passengers  over  the  water  (6'Aai« 

tnasVive,  but  commonly  in  detached  lumps  of  speare), 

various  shapes,  as  placentiform,  flat,  rounded,  FEIITE-ALAIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 

granular,  or  pisiform,  generally  |)erforated,fistii-  department  of  Seine  and  Oise,  18  miles  S.  of 

ir  or  spongy  :  when  globular  or  kidney-shaped  Paris,     Lon.  2.  27  E.     I^t.  48.  30  N. 

St  is  called  £ag/e  5/oRf.  Ferte-Bernard,  a  town   of  Frattce,  in 

81.  F.  viride.  Green  iron  earth  :  green  mar-  the  department  of  Sarte,  seated  on  the  Iluisne, 

tial  earth.     Of  a  green  colour,  shtnine,  dis-  so  miles  N.  E.  of  Mans.     Lon.  0.  39  J£.  Lat. 

solTiDg  in  acids,  with  difficulty  friable.  Found  48.  8  N.  ' 

at  Schneeburg  in  a  matrix  of  quartz  and  clay,  FERTH,  or  Forth.    Common  termina- 

compact,  solirY,  or  like  a  corroded  slonc,oftener  tioni,   are  the  same  as  in  English  an  army; 

inverting  or  incumbent,   and   seldom    indu-  comine  from  the  Saxon  word  pvfi&  {Gilsort). 

raieil.  FE'KTILE.  a.  (fcrlile,  Fr.*  /rr/i/ti,  Lat.) 

99.  F.  arscDicale.    AfKiniRt  of  iron :  arse-  Fruitful;  abuudaut^  yUuv.ss^^^^^-T'^^itn^. 
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FE/RTILENESS.  s.  Fruitfuloess ;  fecun-        To  FEfSTER.  v.  n.  To  nnkle ;  to  corrapt 

dity.  to  fnrow  vtTulent  {Sidney). 

To  FERTHLITATE.  o.  a.  {^rom  fertile.)        FESTI  DIES.    See  Feria  lativji. 
To  fecundate  ;  to  fertilize:  not  in  use  (i^rotrit).         FE'STINATE.     a.     {/esiinaius,    Latio.) 

FERTILITY.  *.  {/crtiHias,  Latin.)     Fe-  Hastv;  hurried:  not  in  use  (Skakspettre). 
cuncliiv;.  abundance;   iruhfulncsi  (Raleigh),  FE'STINATELY.     ad.    ilastily     {Skak' 

To  FE'RTI  LIZE.  v.  a.  {fertiliser,  French.)  speure). 
To  make  fruitful  ;  to  make  plenteous  ;  to  make         FESTINATION.  $,   iftsiinattQ,  Latm.) 

productive  ;  to  fecundate  {Woodward).  Ha^te. 

Fl-yRTILY.  arf.  {Uom fertile.)  Fruitfully;         FE'STIVAL.  a.  {fesisvms.  IjaL)  FeftaiD. 

ouf-ly ;  abundantly.  '  ing  to  feasts  ;  joyous  {Atierlnny), 


plentff 
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'H\^NCy.  *.  (/eri'enj,  Latin.)    l.Hcat  Fe'stival.  i.     Time    of   feast;    anniis- 

of  mind  ;  ardour ;  eagerness  (Shak.).    S.  Pious  sary  day  of  civil  or  religious  jov  {Smmigt), 

ardour  ;  zeal  (Hooker).  FE'STIVE.  a.  {festivus,  Latin.)  JojFMi; 

FE'RVENT.  a.  (fervens,  Latin.)    1.  Hot;  gay;  hefittinea  feast  {Thomion). 

boiling  (IVotton).    2.  Hot  in  temper;  vehe-  FESTI'VITY.  i.   (Jestiviias,  Latin.)    I. 

ment  (Hooker).    3.  Ardent  in  piety ;  warm  in  Festival ;  time  of  rejoicing  (South).  9.  Gaklf ; 

feal  (Acts).  joyfnlness  (Taylor). 

FE'RVENTLY.  ad.  (from  fervent.)  I.  FEbTCX)lSl,  in  architecture  and  icotatiiie, 
Ejgerly ;  vehemently  (Spenser).  S.  With  pious  &c.  an  ornament  in  form  of  a  garland  ot  flow- 
ardour  (Colossians).  ers,  fruits  and  leaves,  intermixed  or  twisledio- 

FE'RVID.  a.  (fervidus,  Latin.)     1.  Hot;  gether.     It  is  a  kind  of  string  or  colbr,  madi 

burning;    boiling.       s.   Vehement;    eager;  the  widest  in  the  middle^  where  it  faUs  down 

zealous.  in  an  arch;  being  extended  by  the  twocndi, 

FERVl'DITY.  s.  ((torn  fervid.)     l.  Heat,  the  extremities  of  which  hang  do%m  perpoi- 

2.  Zeal ;  passion  ;  ardour.  dicularly. 

FE'RVIDNESS.  J.  (from/m?«U)    Ardour  FESTU'CA.     Fescue-^rass.     In  bouny^a 

of  mind;  zeal;  passion  (J3m//€^).  genus  of  the  class  triandria;   order  digyn. 

FERULA,   in  the  ancient  F^stern  church,  Calyx  two-valved  ;  spik let  oblong,   roankd, 

siguified^a  place  separated  from  the  church,  with  pointed  glumes.     Tweniy-sercn  tptttn. 

wnerriu  the  audientes  were  kept,  as  not  being  Some  few  with  an  e.jual  panicle,  the  real  with 

allowed    to    enter    the  church;  whence  the  a  panicle  pointing  one  way.    The  t pedes aic 

nini;e  of  the  pldce,  the  persons  therein  being  largely  scattered  over   the  globe;   and  about 

under  penance  or  discipline.     This  word  was  twelve  of  them  are  common  to  the  pastoitii 

sometimes  used  to  denote  the  prelate's  crosier  woods,   mountains,  or  old  walls  of  cor  ovn 

or  stall.  country. 

Ferula,  a  little  wooden  pallet  or  slice,  re-  FESTUCINE,  in  mineralogyp  ofashivay 

piifcd  the  schoolmaster's  sceptre,  wherewith  he  or  splintery  fracture, 

chastises  the   boys,    by  striking  them  on  the  Festd'cine.  a.  (festuca,  Lalio.)    Stmr- 


lalm  of  the  hami.     The  word  is  Latin,  and     colour  ^  heiweengreen  and  yellow  (Brawa). 
Bipr  and  siiiff.      It  is  supposed  to  be  formed  of    of  straw  (Brown). 


pull 
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been  also  used  to  denote  the  prelate's  cro-         FESTU'COUS.a.(y<?j/ttca,  Latin.)  Fonod 


the  Latin  fcr'xre,  to  strike.     Under  the  eastern  To  FET,  v.  a.  To  fetch  :  not  in  use  (Sfor 

ci!ipire,  the  ferula  was  the  emperor's  sceptre,  ser). 

as  is  seen  on  divers  medals;  it  consists  of  a  Fet.  $,  A  piece  :  not  in  use  (lyrayhn). 

lon:^  stem  or  shank,  and  a  flit  square  head.  To  FKl'CH.  t;.  a.    pret.  fetched,  (feecan, 

Ferula,  in  botany.     See  Ferrula.  Sax.)     1 . To  go  and  bring  ( fFfl/Zw-).    f .  To 

Fe'rula  ASSA  F^TiDA.       Thc  Systematic  derive  ;  to  draw  (SAaAip^iire).    3.  To  strike  at 

name   of  the  assafietida  plant.       See  Assa-  a  distance  (Bacon).    4.  To  brine  to  any  statt 

FJETiOA.  by  some  powerful  operation  (il</Moii).   6.  To 

To   FE'RULE.  V.  a.  To   chastise  with   a  tlraw  witliin  any  coofinemeni  or  prohibitioD 

ferula.  (Snnderson).    6.  To  produce  by  aome  kiod of 

FE'UVOUR.  s.  (fervor,  hat.  fervcur,  Fr.)  force  (Add.).    7.  To  petform   any  ezconico 

J.  Heat ;  warm(h  (JFalln).  2.  Heat  of  mind  ;  (Knolles).     8.  To  perform  with  auddcnnrsiflr 

zeal    (Hooker).    3.    Ardour   of  pieiy  (Addi-  violence  (Addison),    p.  To  reach;  to  aimt 

son).  at  (Chapman).     10.    To   obtain  as  its  price 

FESCENNINA,   the   name   given  to  the  (Locke). 

first    nuptial    songs,   because  they  originated  To  Fetch,  v.  n.    To  move  with  a  qaiek 

with  the  people  of  Fesccnriia,  a  cityofEiru-  return  (Shakspeare). 

rii.  Fetch,  s.  (from  the  verb.)     A  stratagOB 

FE'SCUE.  s.  (fesiu,   French.)    A    small  by  which  any  thing  is  indirectly  peribfaed; 

wire  by  which  those  who  teach  to  read  point  a  trick  ;  ^  artifice  (Hudihrat). 

out  the  letters  (Holder).  FEax:HER.  *.  (from  iofeUh.)     Oneftst 

FFASELS.  *.  A  kind  of  base  prain  (May).  fetches  any  thing. 

FHSSE.  5.  (In  heraldry.)     The  flsse  is  so  FETHARD,  a  borough  of  Ireland,  in  tJ» 

called   of  the   Latin  word   fascia,    a   band  nr  county   of    Tippcranr,    eight     miles  SJE.  o» 

girdle,  |>os.scssing  the  third  part  of  the  cscut-  Cushel,  and  80  S.S.W.  of  Dublin. 

cheon  over  the  middle  (.Pcacfcam).  ^^u^n;).  a  towp  of  If^land,  ip  t}ie  eooatj 


^ 
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of  Wexfordf  on  the  coast,  81  miles  S.  of  Dub-  Here  also  are  the  remains  oi  a  stately  abbey 

Mn.     Lon.  7.  3  W.     LaU  62.  10  N.  built  by  king  Siephcn,  who  was  interred  in  it 

FErriD.   a,   ifwtidus,  Latin.)  Stinking;  with  his  queen  and  son.  Lat.  6  J.  S2  N.  Lon.  0 

having  a  smell  strong,and  offensive  {Arbuih"  55  £. 
no/).  FK'VERY.  </.  itrom  fever,)  Diseased  with - 

FETIDNESS,  s.    The  quality  of  stink-  a  fever  {Ben  Jvnson). 
ing.  FE'UILLAGE.  5.  (French.)    A  bunch  or 

FET-LOCK.  (q.  A.  feet' lock,)  The  lock  or  row  of  leaves  {Jervas). 
tuft  of  hair  thai  grows  behind  the  pastern-        FK'UILLEMORT.  «.  (French.)  The  co^ 

joint  of  a  horse:   whence  the  joint  itself  is  lour  of  a  farled  leaf,  corrupted  commonly  to 

called  the  fetlock  joint,  as  well  as  the  (lastern-  philemot. 

joint.  Horses  of  u  low  size  have  scarcely  any  FEUILLEE  (Louis),  a  French  natnralisty 
sjuchtuft;  but  some  species  of  draft  horses  born  in  Provence,  in  1660.  Louis  XIV.  sent 
have  very  large  fetlocks,  and  so  much  hair,  that  him  into  various  countries,  and  at  his  return 
if  care  be  not  taken  to  keep  them  clean,  they  granted  him  a  pension.  He  died  in  1732.  He 
will  soon  become  subject  10  grease  and  other  wrotea  Journal  of  Observations,  physical,  ma- 
ulcers.    See  Grease.  themaiical,  and  l>otanical,  made  on  the  Coasts 

FETOR.  1.  ifator,   Latin.)    A  stink ;  a  of  South  America  and  New  Spain,   3  vols, 

stench  i  a  strong  and  ofiensive  smell  {Arhuth-  4to. 
u'U).  FEUFLLIA.     In  botany,  a  fi^enus  of  the 

FE'TTER.  1.   It  is  commonly  used  in  the  classdioecia,  order pentandria.  Calyx  Bve-cleft; 

plural,  fetters,  (from  feet;  petccepe,  Saxon.)  corol  five-cleft;  nectary  6ve  convergent  fila- 

Cbains  for  the  feet  {Raleigh),  ments.  Fem.:  styles  three,  |X}rne  hard.  Three- 

7o  Fe^tter.  r.  n.   (from  the  notm.)  To  celled,  covered  with  a  bark.     Two  species: 

enchain ;  to  shackle  ;  to  tie  (Bramhall),  one  of  the  East  and  the  other  of  the  West  In- 

FETTI  (Domenico),an  eminent  painter  in  dies ;  both  herbiiceous  and  scandent. 
the  style  of  Julio  Romano,  was  born  at  Rome        FEVRE  (Claude),  a  French  painter,  who 

ip   1589,  and  educated  under  Ludovicx>  Civoli  excelled  in  painting  portraits,  though  he  did 

ill  Florence.  He  pinted  but  little  for  churches,  alsM  flowers  and  historical  subjects  very  well. 

but  excelled  in  history ;  his  pictures  are  much  He  died  in  London  in  1675,  af^d  42. 
a.>iight  after,  and  are  scarce.     He  abandoned        Fevke  (Nicholas  le),  or  Faber,  a  learned 

himself  to  disorderly  courses ;  and  put  an  end  man,  born  at  Paris  in  1544.     While  a  student 

to  hit  life,  by  excesses,  in  the  3dth  year  of  his  he  met  with  a  Strang  misfortune ;  for  as  he  was 

age.  -cutting  a  pen,  a  piece  of  the  quill  flew  into 

To  TETTLE,.  v.  n.  To  do  trifling  bust-  hit  eye,  and  gave  him  such  intolerable  pain, 

ncA^.  that  in  a  fit  of  agony  he  thrust  the  knife  into 

FET,US.    3ee  F<£TU8.  hit  eye  and  cut  it  out.     In  1687  he  published 

FEUD,  in  our  ancient  customs,  a  capital  Seneca  with  notes.    Henry  IV.  apponited  him 

quarrel  or  enmity,  not  to  be  siuisiied  but  with  preceptor  to  the  prince  of  Cond^,  and  after  the 

the  death  of  the  enemy ;  and   thence  called  death  of  that  monarch,  he  became  tutor  to 

deadly  feud,  Lewis  XIII.     He  died  in  lOll.     His  works, 

FEVUffcoda^  the  same  with  Fief,  or  Foe.  which  are  not  numerous,  were  printed  at  Paris 

See  Feooal  sysTEXf,  in  l6l4,  4to.  {fFaikins). 

FEUDATORY,  or  Feodatory,  a  tenant       Fevre  (Roland  le)  a  painter,  commonly 

who  formerly  held  by  feodal  service.  called  le  Fevre  of  Venice,  but  born  in  Anjon. 

FEVER,  in  medicine.     See  Febris.  •  He  painted  portraits  and   naked  (Tgures,  and 

.  Fever- tEW,  in   botany.    S<;e  Matrica-  had  a  curious  method  of  staining  marble.    He 

VIA.  died  in  England  in  1677* 

To  Fe'ver.    t^.  a.   (from  the  noun.)    To        Fevke*  (Tan negui  le),  or  Tanaquil  Faber^ 

put  into  a  fever  {Shahpeare).  father  of  ^ludameDacier,  was  born  at  Caen  ia 

FE'VERET.  s,  {(rom  fever.)  A  slight  fever;  Normandy,  in  Kit 5.    His  reputation  for  learn* 

fcbri'*ula  (Auliffg).  ing,  even  in  his  youth,  was  so  ^reat,  that  Car- 

FE'VERlSH.  a.  (fromy>rer.)   1.  Diseased  dinal  Richelieu  settled  upon  him  a  pension  of 

with  a  fever  (Creec/r).     2.  Tending  to  a  fever  9000  livres,   to  inspect  the  books  that  were 

(Sw{/i).  3.  Uncertain;  inconstant;  now  hot,  printed  r.t  the  Louvre.     On  (Tie  death  of  the 

now  cold  (Dryden).    4.  Hot;  burning  (Z>r^-  cardinal  his  salary  wa«  stopped.     Some  yeart 

den),  afterwards  he  removed  to  Sauninr,  and  i>ecame 

FE^VERISHNESS.  s.     (from  feverish,)  a  professor  there,  having  embraced  the  reform- 

A  slieht  disorder  of  the  feverish  kind.  ed  religion.     Here  he  had  a  great  num^ier  of 

FE'VEROUS.  5.  ifieverieux-sef  French.)  scholars,  who  afterwards  proved  ornaments  to 
J.  Troubled  with  a  fever  or  ague  iShaks,),  the  world  of  letters.  He  died  in  1G72.  His 
2.  Having  the  nature  of  a  fever  {Milion),  3.  son,  who  was  a  protestant  minister,  but  after- 
Having  a  tendency  to  produce  fevers  (Bacon),  wards  turned  Roman    catholic,    published  a 

FEVERSHAM,  a  seaport  in  Kent,  on  a  tract,  intituled,  De  futilitate  Poeticis,  1()97* 
creek  of  the  Medway,  much  frequented  by  T.  le  Fevre  published ;  I .  Luciani  de  morte 
•mall  vessels.  It  is  a  member  of  me  port  of  Peregrini  lil>ellus,  cum  notis,  l053.  4io.  S. 
Dover,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor.  Here  are  Diatribe,  Flavii  Joi-ephi  de  Jesu  Christo  Tea- 
markets  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  In  the  timonium  suppositum  es»e«  1()55,  8vo.  3» 
neighboorhood  are  several  guopowder-mills.  EpUtoUium.    4%  StH«i^  ^'».'&^\\«:Qa^^'^ 
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froth  the  ancients.    5.  A  Method  of  Educa-  travel  over  such  dry  barren  deserts,  thaterery 

tioDt  &c.  other  camel  carries  water.   Their  coromodtiici 

FHUTERER.  s,  A  dog-keeper.  are  sah,  cowries,  wrou^t  silk,  British  ck>th, 

FEW.  a.  (peo,  Saxon.)  i.Notmanv;  not  and   the  woollen    manufactures  of  Barbarj. 

numerous    {Berklev).     2,    In  few,     in   not  Here  are  a  great  number  of  Jews,  who  have 

many  words  {Hooker).  handsome  synagogues  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  in- 

FE'WEL.  5.  (fou,  Fr.)  Combustible  mat-  habitants  are  Moors,  of  a  tawnv  complrxion; 

ter ;  as  firewood;  coal  (^Beniletf),  there  are  also  a  great  number  of  blacks.    Lit. 

To  Fb'wel.  v.  n.   (from  the  qoun.)    To  33- -I-ON.  Lou.  6.  6  W. 

feed  with  fcwel  (^Cowlet/).  FEZZAN,  a  country  of  Africa,  situate  to 

FE'VVNESS.  *.  ((nun  Jew.)     I.  Paucity;  the  south  of  Tripi>li,  and  sixty  days  journey 

smallncss  of  number  (i^r^d^).     8.  Paucity  west  from  Cairo.   Itcontains,  according  to  the 

of  words  ;  brevity  (Shakspeart),  report  of  trarcllera,  S8  towns  and  100  villager 

7b  FEY.  V.  a.  {veghen,  Dutch,)  To  cleanse  The  chief  productions  ar^  dates  and  seooa. 

a  ditch  of  mud  (Tusser),  The  natives  are  of  a  deep  swarthy  compleximi 

FEZ,  a  kingdom  of  Baibary,  IC5  miles  in  with  &hort,  curly,  black  hair,  thick  lips,  fbt 

Itfnutu  and  breadth ;  bounded  on  the  W.  by  noses,   &c. ;  though  on  tho  whole  tail  and 

the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  N,  by  the  Medi-  wcll-8ha|)ed.    Their  dress  is  similar  to  that  of 

lerranean  Sea,  on  the  E,  by  Algiers,  and  on  the  Moors  of  Barbary.     In  their  common  in* 

the  S.  by  Morocco  and  Tablet.    The  air  is  tercoursc,  all  distinctions  of  rank  seem  forjBot- 

temperate  and  wholesome,  and  the  country  ten.  The  Fezzaner  is  generous  aiwl  bospitabie, 

full  of  mountains,  particularly  to  the  W.  and  and  whether  his  fare  be  scanty  or  abunoaat,be 

S.  where  Mount  Atlas  lies ;  but  it  is  populous  is  desirous  that  others  should  partake  of  it 

and  fertile,  producing  citrons,  lemons,  oranges.  Gold  dust  constitutes  their  chief  medium  of 

dates,  almonds,   olives,   figs,   raisins,   sugar,  payment,  and  value  in  that  medium  is  alwni 

honey,  flax,  cotton,  pitch,  and  corn  in  abun-  ex])ressed  by  weight.  In  religion  they  are  rigid, 

dance.    The  inhabitants  breed  camels,  beeves,  but  not  intolerant  Mahometans.    The  govem- 

sheep,  and  the  finest  horics  in  Barbary.  ment  is  monarchiciil,  and  its  powers  areadmi- 

Fez,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  is  nistered  wiili  such  regard  to  the  happiness  and 

r.ot  only  ancient,  but  one  of  the  lar^t  and  welfare  of  the  people,  that  they  are  ardendy 

most  handsome  cities  in  Africa,     It  is  com-  attached  to  their  sotereign,  and  indeed  to  one 

po>ed  of  three  towns,  called  Beleyde,  Old  Fez,  another.     Mourznok  is  the  capital. 

and  New  Fez.    Old  Fez  is  the  most  consider-  FI A  SCONE,  an  episcopal  town  of  Italy,  io 

«l>!e,  and  contains  about  80,000  inhabitants,  the  territory  of  the  church.    1 1  is  noted  for  6oe 

Tlie  palaces  are  magnificent,  and  there  are  760  Muscadine  wine.     Lat.  42,  34  N.     Loo.  12. 

n»o?r|iies,  60  of  which  arc  very  considerable,  13  E. 

ad.')rned  with  marble  pillars  and  other  orna-  FIAT,  in  law,  is  used  for  a  short  order oi 
n»f  nt<.  The  hotises  are  built  of  brick  or  stone,  warrant  of  some  judge  for  making  out  and  al- 
and adorned  with  Mosaic  work:  those  of  lowing  certain  processes.  Thus,  if  a  cerdoraii 
brick  are  ornamented  with  glazing  and  colours,  be  taken  out  in  vacation,  and  tested  of  the 
like*  Dutch  tiles,  and  the  wood-work  nnd  ceiU  precedent  term,  the  fiat  for  it  must  be  sigoed 
ings  are  carved,  painted,  and  gilt.  There  is  a  oy  a  judge  of  the  court,  some  time  before  the 
roui  t  to  every  h(7iise,  in  which  are  square  mar-  essoicn  day  of  the  subsequent  term,  otherwise  it 
ble  batons.  The  roofs  are  flat,  and  they  will  be  irregular.  There  is  no  need  for  dw 
sleep  thereon  in  the  summer.  Here  arc  two  judge  to  sign  the  certiorari  itself,  but  only 
colltfics  fur  students,  finely  built  of  marble  where  it  is  required  by  statute. 
an;l  udorned  with  paintings;  one  of  those  has  Fiat  justitia,  is  an  order  g;ranterl  oca 
100  rooms,  and  tne  sides  are  adorned  with  petition  to  the  king  for  his  warrant  to  brine  a 
mnrhle  pillars  of  various  colours,  whose  capitals  writ  of  error  in  parliament,  in  which  case  he 
oreciit,  aod  the  roof  glitters  with  gold,  azure,  writes  on  the  top  of  the  petition  fiat  justitia, 
and  purple.  Here  are  mkny  hospitals,  and  Let  justice  be  done  ;  and  then  the  writ  of  e^ 
above  100  public  baths,  many  of  which  are  ror  is  made  out,  &c. 

stately  structures.  All  the  trades  live  in  n  scpa-  FIATOLA,  in  ichthyology.      Sec  Steo- 

rate  j)art  of  the  city,  and  the  exchange,  i^uU  of  matbvs. 

all  sorts  of  rich  merchandrse,  is  itself  as  In rge  as  FIB.  s.  A  lie ;  a  falsehood  (Pope)* 

ft  small  town.    The  gardens  are  beainiful,  and  To  FiB.  v.  n.  To  lie ;  to  tell  lies  {Arbutkut). 

full  of  all  kinds  of  fragrant  flowers  and  shrubs,  FI'BBER.  s.  A  teller  of  fibs. 

so  that  the  city  in  general  is  a  sort  of  terrcbirial  FIBER,  ijiier,  from Jibcr,  extreme, beaoK 

paradise.    The  inhabitants  arc  clothed  like  the  it  resides  in  the  extremities  of  lakes  and  rireis.) 

Turks,  and  the  ladies  dress  very  expensively  in  The  beaver.   The  female  beaver.    Castor fif 

the  winter;  but  in  the  summer,  they  wear  ofLinn^us.    It  has  two  excretory  follicles neit 

nothinfi;  but  a  shif\.     It  is  tlie  centre  of  the  the  anus,  filled  with  an   unctuous  sobstance 

trac^e  of  this  empire,  and  hence  caravans  go  to  called  castor.     See  Castoreum. 

Mecca,  carrying  with  them  ready-made  gar-  FIBUE    ANIMAL.       Muscular  fibre  or 

ments,  Cordovan  leather,    indigo,  cochineal,  flefh ;    a   compound   substance,    the  ba5< « 

and  ostrich  feathers,  for  nhich  rb.cy  bring  in  which  h  fibrin,  a  material  peculiar  to  this kii» 

refMHi,  silks,  mnslii^s,  am\  i\r\\frs^.     OiUer  ca-  of  organic  structure,  but  which  is  always  nKJte 
rataiifi  go  to  Touibucloo,  an<\  \bvi  met  '^v.^jt •,    w\  W^  v\x\\\.^'ivjv\V\  other  substances, 
one  of  which  consists  of  20,V)V.O  \t\^u.    'YV^c^        N^  n^\\mv»j  ^\  Oc«.\svvi:iw  v.^^\\^eut5  ha»e 
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Ulely  been  made  to  inTettigate  the  general  na-  two  moniht  under  water,  but  it  neither  became 

turc  of  fleah  or  animal  fibre,  and  to  ascertain  putrid,  nor  was  converted  into  that  fatty  sub* 

the  relative  proiiortions  of  the  various  materials  »unce  obtainetl  from  recent  muscle.  Hence M  r. 

that  com)>ose  ii.     The  beu  exi>erinicnts  are  Haichett  is  of  opinion,  that  the  readiness  V/ith 

tho^e    ol    Reaumur,    GcolTrey,    Thou^cnel,  which  muscle  becomes  putrid  is  j>riuci|^lly 

Fouicroy  and  Haichett.    The'  experiments  of  owing  to  the  (celatin,  wliich  is  mixed  v;ilh  it  in 

the  two  last  are  mostly  entitled  to  atieniion,  large  proportion,  ami  which,  with  One  natural 

and  especially  those  of  Mr.  Hatchett ;   who  (|UiUUity  of  moisture,  is  rtquisiie  to  give  the 

has  not  only  availed  himself  of  every  nntece-  hbre  a  proper  degree  •f  tonghaess  and  flext* 

dent  fact  of  importance,  but  has  verv  largely  biliiy. 
contributed  to  the  general  number  of  facts.  The  residuum  aflbrded  by  muscular  fibre, 

Mr.  llatchctt*8  researches  have  been  chiifly  which  had  been  long  &iecped  in  dilute  nitric 
directed  to  the  muscular  fibre  of  beef ;  in  pro-  acid,  and  afterward  inunerscd  in  ammonia, 
■ecuting  which,  with  a  view  of  separating  the  consi-tted  nrinci|>ally  of  fat,  mixed  with  a  sa^.all 
liquid  albuminous  part  in  lymph,  as  much  as  })ortion  ot  the  fibre  which  had  not  been  suffi- 
poasible,  a  quaniiiy  of  lean  muscle  of  fat  beef  ciently  acted  ui)on  by  the  acid,  and  little  or  no 
was  cut  into  small  thin  pieces,  then  macerated  eartJiy  matter  was  thus  obtained.  But  when 
duriii;;  fiiicen  days  in  cohl  water,  and  after-  the  prepred  muscular  fibre  was  dissolved  ia 
ward  subjccicd  to  pressure  during  each  day,  boiling  nitric  acid,  a  complete  solution,  re* 
isrhcn  tne  wau-r  was  changeil.  I'he  weather  sembling  that  of  albumen  in  its  general  pro- 
was  very  cold,  and  the  maceration  continued  perties,  was  formed,  and  some  fat  floated  iti 
to  the  end  ot  tiic  fifteenth  day,  without  any  drops  at  the  top  of  the  liquor.  Ammonia  was 
sign  of  puire:;C('iicy.  The  shreds  of  muscle  then  added,  so  as  to  supen«turate  the  acid,  and 
(amounting  to  about  three  pounds)  were  then  proiluced  ihe  same  ellecls  as  on  the  nitric  solu- 
boiled  with  about  six  quarts  of  water,  during  tions  of  albumen,  excepting  that  a  copious 
fi\e  hours;  and  the  water  being  changed,  the  white  precipitate  was  obtained.  Thb  precipi- 
same  was  repeated  every  day  during  the  course  tatc,  while  moist,  was  agitated  with  a  quantity 
of  three  weeks  ;  at  the  end  of  whicii,  the  wa-  of  acetous  acitl,  which  dissolve<l,  and  seiMrated 
ter  aflforded  only  blight  signs  of  uehitin,  when  a  suiair|M>rtion  of  phosphat  of  lime;  nut  the 
infusion  of  oak  bark,  or  nitronuiriat  of  tin,  was  remainder  and  by  mucn  the  greatest  part  of 
added.  After  this,  the  fibrous  pjrt  was  well  this  precipitate  was  scarcely  attacked,  n'cn 
pressed  aud  dried  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  when  the  acid  was  boiled. 

Some  of  the  muscular  fibre  thus  prepared         When  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  it  becomes 

was  steeped  in  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  three  dark  grey,  and  then  nearly  white  ;  after  which 

measures  of  water  during  fifteen  days.     The  it  was  in  the  !(tate  of  carbonat  of  lime, 
acid  acquired  a  yellow  tinge,   and  possessed         Another  part  was  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and 

all  the  properties  of  the  nitric  solutions  of  aU  lime  was  precipitated  by  carbonat  of  soda.  The 

bumen.  slight  excess  of  the  latter  was  then  saturated  by 

The  fibre,  which  had  been  thus  steeped  in  acetous  acid,  and  the  whole  was  boiled  to  expel 

the  acid,  was  (when  washed)  dissolved  by  boil-  the  carbonic  acid ;  after  which  the  liquor  from 

ing  water,  and  by  eva|X}ration  became  a  gelati-  its  effects  on  solutions  of  lime,  barytes,  &c. 

nous  mass;  which  bein^  again  dis»olved  in  evidently  contained  oxalic  acid  insolation;  the 

boiling  water,  was  precipitated  by  infusion  of  precipitate  was  therefore  oxalat  of  Him  mixed 

oak  liark,  and  more  slowly  by  nitro  muriat  of  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  phosphatof  lime; 

tin,  like  albuminous  substances,  when  treated  SOO  grains  of  the  dry  muscular  fibre  dissolved 

in  a  similar  manner.     When  the  fibre,  which  and  boiled  with  a  nitric  acid,  afforded  1?  grains 

had  h«:en  steeped  in  the  acid,  was  immersed  in  of  this  preci)>itate. 

ammonia,   it  was  not  completely  dissolved.         Although  it  is  known  that  the  ffelaiinous 

aud  aflbrded  a  residuum.    The  greater  part,  liquor  obtained  from  muscle  by  boinng  water 

however,  was  dissolved,  and  formed  a   deep  contains  ph(»sphats  of  soda  and  of  iime,  yet 

orange  or  yellowish  brown  solution,  similar  in  Hatchett  did  not  imagine  the  greater  part  of 

properties  to  that  of  albumen.     When  boiled  the  latter  could  be  so  completely  separated^ 

with  lixivium  of  caustic  potash,  this  inus-  He  therefore,  in  some  measure,  repeated  the 

cular  fibre  was  comuletely  dissolved,  ammonia  ex|;eriinent  on  ihc  muscle  of  veal,  and  found 

wss   discharged,  and    aiiimal   soap    formed,  plio-phats  of  soda  and  of  lime  in  the  liqnor. 

which  being  diluted  with  water,  and  saturated  But  when  the  muscic  was  afterwards  dissolved 

with  muriatic  acid,  yielded  a  precipitite  simi-  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  saturated 

lar  to  that  obtained  from  animal  soap,  except  with  ammonia,  he  was  surprised  to  find,  aU 

that  it  sooner  becomes  hard  and  soapy  when  though  the  same  chance  in  colour  was  prod uc- 

ezposed  to  the  air.  ed  as  in  all  the  former  ex]>eriments,  the  liquor 

Muscular  fibre,  when  prepared  by  long  ma-  remained  transparent,  and  even  after  several 

ceration,  and  subsequent  boiling  with  frequent  rlays.  only  a  few  f>cattered  |)articles  appeared  at 

change  of  water,  so  as  to  be  nearly  deprived  of  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
all  its  g(  latinous  [lart,  is  not  easily  brought  into        Another  ex |>eriment  was  made  on  the  recent 

a  putrid  state.      A  small  quantity  was  kept  nui>cie  of  mutton,  but  this  was  immediately 

moistened  with  water  during  April,   in  tne  dis^o!\e<l  in ntliicacid.withoutbeina; previously 

c.'>urse  of  which  time  it  acquired  a  nnniy,  but  boiled   in  water.      The  fat  being  separated, 

not  a  putrid  Mn-'ll,  neither  were  the  fibres  re-  the  solution  was  as  before  saturated  vvvK^^bdu* 

duced  to  a  pulpy  mass;  a  portion  of  it  wai  kept  monia,  awA  as  vi^w^Wjec^tfte  o"l  ■^^fcK^^itiawf' 
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colottr»  or  yellowish-brown ;  in  a  few  hours  (IlsUlIedJeft  108  grains  of  coely^whichy  by  ia* 

also,  a  small  quantity  of  white  precipitate  sub*  cineration,  afford^  26,60  grains  of  earthy  i»p 

fided.     This  precipitate,  howerer,  was  com-  siduum;  the  coal  may  therefore  be  estimated  at 

plciely  and  readily  soluble  in  acetous  acid,  and  82,40  grains.    The  greatest  part  of  these  S6,60 

in  every  resjiect  proved  to  be  phosphat  of  lime,  grains    was  carbonat    of   nme   mixed  witb 

This  chemist  observes,  that  the  liquor  from  some  pure  lime  and  a  small  portion  of  piios- 

which  the  above  precipiute  was  separated,  as  phat ;  and  there  can  be  no  <ioubt  but  that  the 

well  as  those  afforded  by  the  muscle  of  veal,  by  latter  would  have  been  more  abundant,  had  it 

the  prepared  muscle  of  beef  (as  well  as  by  the  not  been  for  the  repeated  boilings  to  which  the 

solutions  of  tor toiscshell  and  albumen)  in  boil-  muscular  fibre  had  been  subjected.  Thereoeiit 

ing  nitric  acid,  subseouenily  saturated  wi:h  muscles  of  veal  and  mutton  were,  with  greit 

ammonia,  all  contained  a  considerable  portion  difficulty,  reduced  to  ashes;  for  toward  the  end 

of  uncombined  oxalic  acid,  which  was  sc|)arat-  of  the  process,  the  ashes  and  reniainiog  coal 

eel  by  the  acetite  of  lime  and  of  it^ad.     But  he  became  coated  and  glazed  with  saline  matter, 

did  not  find  oxalic  acid  in  the  solutions  formed  which  appeared  to  be  soda,  partly  in  the  stale 

by  immersing  the  bodies,  for  a  long  time,  in  of  phosphat. 

cold  and  dilute  nitric  acid ;  neither  did  he  find  It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  experiments 

oxalic  acid  in  solutions  made  by  dissolving  the  already  mentioned,  that  muscle  or  fksh  consists 

substances  in  boiling  muriatic  acid.     Itisevi-  of  albumen,  gelatin,  fibrin,  the  phos|^»hau  of 

dent,  therefore,  that  the  oxalic  acid,  observed  in  soda  and  of  lime,  muriat  of  soda,  the  zooaic 

the  above  experiments,  was  a  product  of  the  acid,  and  iron ;  but  a  more  exact  analysis  is 

operations,  and  not  an  educt  of  the  substances,  necessary  to  ascertain  its  component  pun's  with 

Hatchett  concludes,  froin  the  experiments  precision  and  certainty, 

upon  the  above  muscular  substances,  that  they  Fibre    (Vegetable).     Wood.     AlmoU  all 

contain  lime  in  various  proportions,  and  in  two  plants  contain  a  fibrous  matter  which  isdistio- 

differentstates,  viz.  carbonut  andphosphat,  and  guished  by  its  comparative  insolubiUty  in  all 

that  the  greater  |)art  of  the  latter  is  gradually  chemical  agents,  inuestructibility  by  spbouoe- 

sc]>arated,  in  conjunction  with  the  gelatin,  by  ous  change,  and  by  a  certain  toughness  uhI 

means  of  boiling  water.  Not  that  the  phosphat  elasticity  produced  by  the  strong  intertextnrc  of 

of  lime  IS  an  essential  ingredient  in  gelatinous  its  minute  threads.  These  fibres  are  sometiiuei 

substances,  on  the  contrary,  isinglass,  which  is  highly  flexible  and  firm;  as   the  stringy  sulk 

a  perfectly  gelatinous  body,  affords  but  a  mere  of  the  hemp  plant,  the  aloe,  the  bark  of  the 

visible  trace  of  it.    The  nin<<cular  (ibre  of  beef  birch,  and  other  trees  that  afford  all  the  rarietj 

appears  to  have  been  nearly  <)eprived  of  its  phos-  of  patting.    They  exist  with  greater  hardness 

ptiat  of  lime,  by  the  long  con  tin  lied  and  re  pea  ted  and  brittlencss  in  the  cane,  but  arc  still  highly 

Doilinjc  in  water  to  which  it  had  been  siibjc:ted;  flexible  and  elastic:  and  with  yet  greater  licn- 

but  still  so  larf^e  a  quantity  of  lime  remained,  sity  and   diminished  flexibility  they  form  the 

that  when  oxalic  acid  was  formed  by  the  action  ligneous  fibre  or    wood   of    the  larger  trees, 

of  the  boiling  nitric  acid,   it  combined  with  1  lie  chemical  analysis  of  vegetable  fibre  ire 

lime  and  formed  an  oxalat  amounting  to  I9  shnll  give  under  the  afticle  Wood. 

grsins    from  200  grains  of  the  dry  muscular  Fibre  of  a  root,  in  botany,  a  thread  or 

fibre,  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  precipitated  longitudinal  canal,  imbibing  moisture  from  the 

by  ammonia.     He  does  not  know  what  quan-  earth.     These  fibres   |>roperIy  constitute  the 

tity  of  lime  was  separated  with  the  gelatin;  but  roots  of  vegetables:  the  main  body,  whence 

from  the  quantity  oflime  remaining,  and  which  they  usually  proceed,  is  the  descending  trunk; 

afterwards   combined   with   oxalic  acid,  the  and  will,  in  many  plants,  become  a  trunk,  if 

muscle  of  beef  must  contain   a  considerable  the  plant  be  turned  upside  down, 

portion  of  earthy  matter ;  and  as  by  the  expcri-  A  branch  or  subdivisioa  of  a  fibre  is  called  a 

ment  on  the  muscle  of  veal,  scarcely  any  pre-  fibril.     Fibrilla. 

cipitate  was  obtained  after  it  had  been  boiled,  FIBRIN,  in  chemistry,  the  6broos  matter 

and  as  but  a  small  portion  of  phosphat  of  lime  of  animals  or  vegetables:  or  rather  the  matter 

was  present  in  the  gelatinous  li(]uid,  it  ap{)ears,  which  chieHy  constitutes  such  fibres,  and  opoo 

thatm  this  muscle  thewholcof  the  small  por*  which  the  peculiar  power  of  such  fibres  de- 

tion  of  lime  it  contained  was  in  the  state  of  pends. 

phosphat ;    and  this   lieing   nearly  srfKirnted,  This  when  pure  is  of  a  white  colour  sod 

there  did  not  remain  any  part  of  nnconihined  without  smell  or  taste:  it  is  very  tenacious,  and 

lime  or  carl>onat  of  lime,  which   by  uniting  hence  capable  of  elongation.     It  contains  do 

with  the  oxalic  acid  (subsecpiently  proiUiced)  iron   on   analysis;    and  as  gelatine  is  moie 

would  form  an  oxalat;  and  as  lime  in  the  states  abundant  in  young  animals,  this  is  found  mote 

of  phos])hat  and  carbonat  is  so  much  more  abundantly  in  old.  The  other  three  chief  bases 

abundant  in  the  muscle  of  beef  than  in  that  of  of  animal  matter  are  Albumkn,  Gelatik, 

veal,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  earthy  matter  and  Osseous  earth,  which  see  under  their 

is  more  abundant  in  the  coar>e  and  rigid  fibre  respective  heads. 

of  adult  and  aged  animals,  than  in  the  tender  It  was  till  of  late  conceived  that  phot^ 

fibre  of  young  ones;  and  this  seems  to  be  cor-  though  they  possesi^ed  a  fibrous  structure,  did 

roboratcd  by  the  tendency  to  morbid  ossifica-  not  possess  the  peculiar  matter  of  fibrin.    Is 

(ion,  so  frequently  obsen'ed  in  aged  individuals  the  juice  of  the  papaw   tree,  however,  that 

of  the  human  species.    FiveV\unAnid^\iv%iil  c^tvv^vus  a  verv  large  portion  of  albumifioiH 

the  dry  prepared  muacular  fibre  o?  be^^,  -wVexi  XDa\x«t^^xNSJkW\3«ajL  WL\  detected  by  Vifr 
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^velin,  which  may  hence  rank  as  a  vegetable  bone  begins.    It  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  and 

as  well  as  an  animal  matter.  appears  as  if  it  were  slightly  twisted  at  each  end 

When  the  juice  of  the  papaw  tree  is  treated  in  a  different  direction.    It  is  likewise  a  little 

■wiih  water  the  greater  part  aissolves  ;  but  there  curved  inwards  and  forwards.    This  curvature 

remains  a  substance  msoluble,  which  has  a  is  in  prt  owing  to  the  action  of  muscles;  ai  d 

■sreasy  appearance.     It  softens  in  the  air  and  in  |)art  perhaps  to  the  carelessness  of  nurse:*, 

becomes  rivid,  brown,  and  8emi-trans})arent.  Of  the  three  angles  of  the  bone,  that  which  is 

When  thrown  on  burning  coals  it  melts,  lets  turned  towards  the  tibia  is  the  most  prominent, 

drops  of  grease  exude,  emits  the  noise  of  meat  and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  interosse- 

roabting,  and  produces  a  smoke  which  has  the  ous  ligjment,  which,  in  its  structure  and  uses, 

odour  of  fat  volatilized.     It  leaves  behind  it  no  resembles  that  of  the  fore-arm,  and,  like  that,  * 

residue.    This  subsunce  is  fibrin.    The  re.  is  a  little  intemipted  above  and  below.    The 

semblance  between  the  juice  of  the  papaw  tree  three  surfaces  of  the  bone  are  variously  impress- 

and  animal  matter  is  so  close  that  one  would  ed  by  difl'erent  muscles.     About  the  middle  of 

be  tempted  to  suspect  some  imposition,  were  the  posterior  surface  is  obsened  a  passage  for 

-  not  the  evidence  that  it  is  really  a  vegetable  the  medullary  vessels,   slanting   downwards. 

juice  quite  unexceptionable.  The  lower  end  of  the  fibula  is  formed  into  a 

The  prn|>eni:;s  of  fibrin  are  the  following :  spongy,  oblons  head,  externally  rough  aadcon* 

1.  It  is  tasteless,  fibrous,  elastic,  and  resem-  vex,  internal^  smooth,  and  covered  with  a 

bles  gluten.  thin  cartilage,  where  it  is  received  by  the  ex- 

3.  It  is  indissoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  ternal  triangular  depression  at  the  lower  end  of 

3.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  diluted  alkalies.  the  tibia.     Iliis  articubtion,  which  resembles 

4.  It  is  dissolved  without  difficulty  by  that  of  its  upper  extremity,  i«  furnished  with  a 
acids.  capsular  ligament,  and  farther  strengthened  by 

5.  With  nitric  acid  it  gives  out  much  azotic  ligamentous  fibres,   which  are  stronger  and 
•gass.  more  considerable  than   those  we  described 

6.  In  distillation  it  yields  much  carbonat  of  above.  They  extend  from  the  tibia  to  the 
ammonia  and  oil.  fibula,  in  an  oblique  direction^  and  are  more 

7.  It  soon  putrifies  when  kept  moist,  be-  easily  discernible  before  than  behind.  Below 
comes  green,  but  does  not  acquire  any  resem-  this  the  fibula  is  lengthened  out,  so  as  to  form 
blance  to  cheese.    See  Fibre.  a  considerable  process,   called   malleolus  ex- 

FJBROLITE,  a  species  of  the  to|>az  family,  ternus,  or  the  outer  ankle.     It  is  smooth,  and 

first  obsened  by  Bouroon  in  the  matrix  of  the  covered  with  cartilage  on  the  inside,  where  it 

imperfect  corundum.     Colour  white,  or  dirty  is  contiguous  to  the  astragalns,  or  first  bone  of 

grey;  hardness  rather  greater   than    that  of  the  foot.     At  the  lower  and  inner  part  of  this 

quartz;  specific  gravity  3.214 ;  texture  fibrous;  process  there  is  a  snoopy  cavity,  filled  with  fat ; 

cross  fracture  compact ;  internal  lustre  glossy  ;  and  a  little  beyond  this,  posteriorly,  is  a  carti- 

infusible  by  the  blow-pipe ;  usually  in  shapeless  laginoiis  groove,  for  the  tendonsof  the  peroneus 

fragments.     Bournon  observed  one  specimen  longiis  and  peroneus  brevis,  which  are  here 

crystallized,  in  a  rhomboidal  prism ;  the  angles  bound  down  by  the  ligamentous  fibres  that  are 

of  whose  faces  were  80*^  and  100^.     It  is  com-  extended  over  ihcni. 

posed,accordingtoChenevix,of  52'S5a]umina,        The  princif)al  uses  of  this  bone  leem  to  be, 

38-00  silica,  and  3*7^  a  trace  of  iron  and  loss,  to  afford  orif^in  and  insertion  to  moicles,  and 

FI'BRIL.  J.  {Jtbriiiey  French.)    A  small  to  contribute  to  the  articulation  of  the  leg  with 

fibre  or  string  {Cheyne),  the  foot. 

FI'BROUS.  a.  (//iYTfur,  French.)  Compos-        Fibula.,    buckles,     clasps.      This  Latin 

ed  of  fibres  or  stamina  {Bacon).  word,  Kenerally  taken,  signifiesall  sorts  of  work 

FIBULA.  (Jibuia,quatiJiguIula,(rom^figo,  that  j'tints  t^o  things  together, 
to  fasten.   So  naineti  because  it  joints  together        FibULA   architectonica,  that  which 

the  tibia  and  the  muscles.)    A  long  bone  of  in  .architecture  we  call  a  nail,  peg,  key,  and 

the  leg,  situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  tibia,  rin^,  and  all  that  is  made  use  of  to  join  oeams 

and  witich  forms,  at  its  lower  end,  the  outer  to^ih?r,  and  other  parts  of  buildings,  in  this 

ankle.     Its  upper  extremity  is  formed  into  an  sense  Ca»ar  makes  use  of  this  wonl,  in  the  de* 

.  irregular  head,  on  the  inside  of  which  is  a  script  ion  ;ic  has  made  of  the  bridge  that  he 

slightly  concave  articulating  surface,  which,  in  built  ovei  :  iio  river  Rhine :  Binis  utrinque  fiba- 

ihe  recent  subject,  is  covered  with  cartilage,  lis  ab  extrem&  parte  disfinebantur. 
and  receives  the  circular  flat  surface  described  Fibula,    in    relation  to  clothes,    means 

:  uoder  the  edge  of  the  external  cavity  of  the  buckles  and  clasps,  that  keep  close,  or  tie  up 

tibia.     This  articulation  is  surrounded  by  a  some  part  of  our  clothes.    The  Greeks  and  Ro* 

•  capsular  ligament,  which  is  farther  sirenf;then-  mans  made  use  of  them,  and  often  adorned 

cd  by  other  strom;  ligamentous  fibres,  so  as  to  them  with  precious  stones.     Men  and  women 

i^llow  only  a  small  motion  backwards  and  for-  wore  them  u|)on  their  clothes  and  shoes,  and 

^vards.    Externally,  the  head  of  the  fibula  is  used  them  to  keep  up  their  hair,  aliqua  fibula 

.fOiigh  and  protubLTaiit,  serving  for  the  attach-  coniam  difHuentem  colltgans. 
ment  of  lii^amcnts,  and  ffi  -  the  insertion  of  the         P^idula    gymkastica,   or  Citharjk- 

biceps,  cruris  muscle.     Immediately  b^low  it.  Die  a,  used  only  by  musicians  and  comedians 

on  its  inner  side,  is  a  tubercle,  frmn  which  a  to  keep  close  u\c  prepuce  of  rhildren,  lest  thev 

jrtof  the  ri;aiiroc:ieiniitiinttritu5hasit8origtn.  should  keep  women  com|taiiy.  and  lose  i,Ut\% 

iiiu.tdialtly  1.l1ow  il:i!>  t:Ci*d  iii<.  Lody  of  the  voice ,  as ¥ic  Waiu  Q^  Oc\«^/  ^Vvt.^a^tGi^^\v«^ 
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was  used  Co  players  upon  the  stage,  to  presenre  the  best  emblem  of  the  deity,  geneialljr  eratf 

their  voice,  as  it  is  reported  by  Martial.  their  pagodas  in  its  vicinity,  and  pass  their  Iito 

«yr        1...              ^               r   ru  1         4*  under  its  enormous  shade. 

Menophih  penem  tarn  grandis  fibula  restis.  ^,    p    gycomorus.    Sycomorc.  or  Sycamoie, 

FICAIUA,  C/ycflWo  5  from^^ctt.t,  a  fig,  so  I-*aves  heart-shaped,    roundisb,   very  entiic, 

called  from  its  likeness.)    The  herb  fig-wort.  downy  underneath  :  fruit  sessile.    A  largie  tree, 

FICHARD  (John),  an  eminent  lawyer  of  fifty  feet  high,  frequent  in  Lower  £^t:  it 

Frankfort-on-ihe-Maine,  who  died  in  1581,  buds  in  the  end  of  March,  and  the  frmt  ripen 

aged  (iQ.    He  wrore,  I.  Virorum,  qui  superiori  in  the  beginning  of  June.     It  is  coltivatcd  ia 

nosiroque  sascula  eruditiono  ct  df>cirina  illustres  our  own  country. 

atquc  memorabiles  ruerunt,yii«,  4to.  9.Vitae  3,   F.  carica.     Common  fig-tree.     Leaves 

junsconsuhoruni.      3.   Onomasticoii   Philoso-  palmate,  in  about  three  lobes,  rough  ande^ 

phica  Medica  ;»ynonymrm.    4.  De  Cautelis.   5.  neath ;  fruit  glabrous,  ))ear-shaped,  umbillcate. 

Consilium  Marimoniale.  It  rises  about  fifteen  or  tweniy  feet,  with  ao 

FICINUS  (Mursilius),  a   famous  Italian,  upright  branching  stem.      The  varieties  ai^ 

born  at  Florence  in  1463,  and  brought  tip  at  numerous,  and  for  the  roost  part  produce  rine 

the  expense  of  Lorenzo  dcMedicis,  wiih  whom  fruit  in  July  or  AiigusL     The  chief  varieties 

he  became  a  particular  favourite.     He  was  the  are,  the  large,  oblong,  dark,  purplish-bloe  fig; 

first  who  restored  the  platonic  philosophy  in  the  brown  or  chesnut ;  the.  green  ischia ;  browa 

the  west,  to  facilitate  which  he  rendered  the  Ischia  ;  the  Malta ;  the  round  brown  Naples 

works  of  Plato  and  Plotinus  into  Latin.     He  fig.    The  genus  is  a  native  of  the  sniith  of 

died  at  Corregio  in  1499.     His  writings  are  Europe,  and  many  of  its  varieties  are  cultivated 

Ycry  numerous,  and  were  collected  and  printed  in  our  own  gardens.     The  maturation  of  the 

in  2  vols,  folio,  at  Basil,  in  15(jl  and  1576.  fruit  in  often  accelerated   by  a  very  pecnliir 

FrCKLE. a. (pcol, Saxon.)  1. Changeable;  process    called   Caprtfication,   which  «e 

inconstant  I    irresolute;    wavering;    unsteady  nave  already  described  under  that  term,  and  lo 

iDri/den),     2.  Not  fixed;   subject  to  vicissi-  which  therefore  we  refer  the  reader, 

tudc  (Milton),  All  the  branches  of  the  banyan,  when  dw 

FICKLENESS,  t.  (from  fickle,)    Incon*  have  reached  a  certain  height,   incurve,  aod 

stancv;  uncertainty;  unreadiness  {Sidney),  when  they  have  in  this  manner  bent  down  Ip 

FI^CKLY.  nd,  {fwm ^fickle.)  Without  cer-  the  surface  of  the  earth,  pierce  it  with  their 

tatnty  or  stability  (.^of«//rfrn).  .tendrils,  which  from  stem -branches  immedi- 

Fi'CO.  5.  (Ital.)  An  act  of  contempt  done  atcly  become  radicles  or  root- branches;  incoa- 

with  the  finKrs  (Carew),  sequence  of  which  theorisinal  tree  is  posiessd 

FICOIDHS,  in  botany.    See  Mesembry-  at   length  of  a  vast  mtiliitude  of  enormoos 

ANTUEMUKf.  trunks,  each  increasing  in  diameter,  and  riraU 

FrCTlLE.  a.  (fictilis,  Latin.)  Manufac-  ing,  or  nearly  so,  the  trunk  from  which  thev 

tured  by  the  potter  (Bacon),  sprang.     All  these  truuksare  continually  tead* 

FI'CnON.*.  (Jtclio,  Latin.)  I.  Theactof  ing  forth  new  branches,  which  are  again  con- 
feigning  or  inventing  (Sfi/lin^Jlcet).  2,  The  verted  into  new  triuiks,  sporting  alike  with 
thing  feigned  or  invented  (Raleigh),  3.  A  time  and  space,  for  ihe  trunks  never  die  spoo- 
falsehood ;  a  lie.  taneously,  nor  is  there  any  limit  to  their  spon* 
Fl'CTlOUS.  a.  Fictitious;  imaginary  taneous  extent.  The  largest  banyan  known  10 
{prior),  Europeans  is  on  an  island  in  the  river  Net* 

FICTITIOUS,  a,   {Jtctitius,   Latin.)     1.  bedda  in  the  Guzzerat,  distinguished,  in  hoaoor 

Counterfe'.t ;  false ;  not  genuine  (Dry den).  2.  of  a  bramin  of  high  reputation,  by  the  name  of 

Feigned  ;  imaginary  (P(;/>e).    3.  Not  real ;  not  Cubbecr  Burr.    High  floods   have  destroyed 

true  ;  allegorical  (Addison).  much  of  the  extent  of  this  tree ;  yet  it  measures 

FICTITIOUSLY,    ad.    (from  fictitious.)  round  the  principal  stems  two  thousand  feetia 

Falsely  ;  countcrfeitly  (Brown).  circumference  ;  its  largest  trunks,  each  exceed- 

FICUS.     Fig-tree.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  ing  our  noblest  oak^,  amount  to  three  huDdred 

the  class  polygamia  ;  order  trioccia  ;  receptacle,  and  fifty ;  the  smaller  are  more  than  three  thou* 

common,  turbinate,  fleshy,  connivent,  cover-  sand  ;  and  it  is  said  that  seven  thousand  pcisoos 

ing  and  concealing  the  fructification  in   the  find  ample  room  to  repose  under  its  shade.   Its 

same  or  a  distinct  plant.   Male  :  calyx  three-  loaded  in  its  season  with  an  abundance  of  fruit, 

parted;    corolless  ;    stamens   three.      Female:  and  is  able  to  supply  the  same  number  of  pir« 

calyx  five-parted  ;  corolless  ;  pistil  one  ;  seed  sons  from  the  enormous  quantity  it  produces, 

one,  compressed.     Fifiy-six  species.      India;  Ficus.  {ficus.)  A  fleshy  excrescence  aboot 

West    Indies;  South  America;  and    Ausira-  the  anus,  in  figure  resembling  a  fig. 

lasia.     The  most  celebrated  are  as  follow  :  Ficus  carica,  the  systematic  name  of  ibt 

I.  Ficus  India.    Banyan-tree,  or  Indian-fig.  fig-tree.     See  Carica. 

Leaves  oblong,  rounded  at  the  base,  smooth,  FID.  t,  (Jittay  Italian.)  A  pointed  iroawitli 

entire,   somewhat  glaucus  underneath,  with  which  seamen  untwist  their  cords  {Skinner)' 

impressed  dots  above :   fruits  nearly  globular.  Fl'DDLE.  s.  (pi'bele.  Sax.)  A  stringed  i>' 

This  tree  is  the  glory  of  the  Brnmins,  and  is  strument  of  music;  a  violin  (Stillingjl€ef)* 

well  entitled  to  their  highest  boastings.    From  To  Fi'ddle.    v,  n,    (from  the  noun.)    1* 

the  inuoificent  display  of  its  fruit,  Its  astonish-  To  play  upon  a  fiddle  (Bacon).     S.  To  triflf ; 

luloogeTity,  or  rather  su^ienofWY  10  aWdee^^,  vq  ^N^\\i  iVie  hands  oftenj  and  do  nothiaj 
u3i  its  orcrtpicading  annt,  vVtc^  ic^i^  *vv  %^    VAtWOwwV^- 
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PrDDLEFADDLE.   *.   (A  cant  word.)  on  the  cliain  line,  at  which  any  mark,  offiet, 

Prines.  or  other  observation  is  n)ade$  and  in  the  right 

Fi'ddlefaddle.  a.  Trifling;  giving  need-  and  left  hand  columns  are  entered  the  ofiscts, 

ess  trouble  {Arluthnot).  angles,  and  ob^rvations  made  on  the  right  and 

FI'DDLKK.  5.  ({Ton\  fiddle)  A  musician  ;  left  hand  respectively  of  the  chain  line. 

>ne  thai  pUiys  upon  the  hddle  {Den  Jonson),  It  is  of  great  advantage,  both  for  brevity  and 

FIDOLLSH APED,  in  botany.    .See  Pan-  perspicuity,  in  large  surveys,  to  Ijeein  at  the 

liUR^EFORM,  Doitom  of  the  leaf  and  write  upwards;  denot* 

Fl'DDLESTICK.  s.  {Jiddle  and  sticks)  The  ing  the  crossing  of  fences,  by  lines  drawn  across 

^ow  and  hair  which  a  hdciier  draws  over  the  the  middle  column,  or  only  a  part  of  such  a 

Itrin^s  of  a  fiddh^  {Ihtdil'ras),  line  on  the  right  and  left  op)>osite  the  fisuret 

Fl'PDLESTlllNG.  s.  {Jiddle  and  tiring,)  to  avoid  confusion,  and  the  comers  of  fieldvy 

rhe  string  of  a  tiddle.    SeeVioLi  v.  and  other  remarkable  turns  in  the  fences  where 

FIDE-JUSSOU,  inthccivil  law,  is  a  surety,  offsets  are  taken  to,  by  lines  joining  in  the  roaa- 

or  one  that  obliji'es  himself  in  ihc  same  contract  ner  thp  fences  do. 

liriih  a  principal,  for  the  greater  security  of  the  Field-colours,  in  war,  are  small  flags  of 

creditor  or  stipulator.  about  a  foot  and  a  half  square,  which  are  car* 

FIDEU(X)MM1SSUM,  in  Roman  anti-  ricd  along  with  the  quarter-master  general,  for 

noity,  an  estate  left  in  trust  with  any  person,  marking  out  the  ground  fur  the  squadrons  and 

tor  the  use  of  another.    See  Trustee.  battalions  to  encamp  on. 

FipE'LITY.*.(/c/f/i/a«,LatO  I.  Honesty;  Field-fare,  iu  ornithology.     See  Tua* 

reracity    {Hooker),      2.    Faithful    adherence  du9. 

(C/ar/O.  Field-officer,  in  the  art  of  war.    See 

FIDES,  Faith  or  Fidelity,  one  of  the  Officer. 

virtues  deified   by  the  Pagans.     She  had  a  Field   of    view,   or  of  vision,  is  the 

temple  near  the  capitol,   founded   by  Numa  whole  space  or  extent  within  which  objects 

Pompiliiis ;  but  no  animals  were  ofTercd,  or  can  be  seen  through  an  optical  machine,  or  at 

blocKi  epilt,  in  her  sacrifices.     During  the  per-  one  view  of  the  eye  without  turning  it. 

fbrmance  of  her  rites,  her  priests  appeareil  in  The  precise  limits  of  this  space  are  not  easily 

while  vestments,  with  their  heads  and  hands  ascertained,  for  the  natural  view  of  the  eye, 

covered  with  linen,  to  shew  that  fidelity  ought  In  looking  at  a  small  disunce,  we  have  an  im* 

to  be  sacred.  perfect  glimpse  of  objects  through  almost  the 

To  FIDGE.    To  Fi'noET.   v.  n.  (A  cant  extent  of  a  hemisphere,  or  at  least  for  above  60 

word.)     To  move  nimbly  and  iricgularly.  degrees  each  way  from  the  optic  axis ;  but  to* 

.  FIDICINALIS.    {Jidicinalis,    musculus,)  wards  the  extremity  of  this  space,  objects  are 

See  Lumbricalis.  very  imperfectly  seen ;  and  the  diameter  of  the 

FIDICULJE,  in  antiquity,  the  cords  with  fitld  of  distinct  vision  does  not  subtend  an  andc 

which  criminals  were  tieii  on  the  equulens.  of  more  than  b  degrees  at  most,  so  that  the  dia^ 

FIDU'CIAL.  a,  {^fiducia,  Lat.)  Confident;  meter  of  a  distinct  image  on  the  retina  is  less 

undtuibtiiii!  {Hammond).                     '  than  i|e  of  an  inch;  but  it  is  probably  much 

FIDU'CIARY.  X.  {fduciariut,  Latin.)     I.  less. 

One  who  holds  anv  ihii^  in  trust.     2.  One  Field-pieces,  small  cannons,  from  three 

who  depends  upon  faith  without  works  {flam"  to  twelve  pounders,  carried  along  with  an  army 

mond).  in  the  field. 

Fidl'ciary.    a.    1.    Confident;   steady;  Field-staff,  a  weapon  carried  by  artiU 

undoubiing  {JVaki).    S.  Not  to  be  doubted  lery  men^  about  the  length  of  a  halbcrt,  with  a 

{Howei),  spear  at  the  end;   having  on  each  side  ears 

FIEF,  the  same  with  feud.  Krcwed  on,  like  the  cock  of  a  mateh-](»ck, 

.   FIELD,  in  antiquity.     Sec  Campus  and  where  the  gunners  fix  in  lighted  matches  when 

Elysium.  thev  are  upon  command;  and  then  the  field- 

Field.  «.  (pelt),  Saxon.)    I.  Ground  not  stafl's  are  said  to  be  armed. 

Inhabited;  nor  builton  (7? j/<'i>/0.  L'.  Ground  Fikld-works,  in  fortification,   are  those 

not  enclosed  {Mortimtr).     ,i,  Culiivated  truct  thrown  upbvan  army  in  besieging  a  fortress, 

of  ground    {Pcpt).    4.   Tiie    o|>en    country  or  by  the  besieged  to  defend  the  place.     Such 

iShaksprarc),     6  The  {iroiitui  of  battle  (A/t7-  are  the  fortifications  of  camps,  highways,  &c. 

Un).    ti,  A  battle  ;  cap.ipiiun  ;  tiie  net  of  any  FPELDED.  a.  {(tomjield,)  Being  in  a  field 

aruiy  while  it  keeps  tlie  field  {Sfickspeure),    7.  of  battle  {Skakspeare), 

A  wide  expanse  {Dr/.'den).     8.  Space  ;  com-  FIELIMNG  (Henry),  a  well-known  writer 

nas.« ;  extent  {Sniallrid'te),    g.  The  ground  or  of  the  present  age,  son  of  lieutcnant-e^neral 

olack  spot  on  wiiieh  figures  are  drawn  (Dry,),  Fielding,  who  served  under  the  duke  of  Marl* 

10.  (In  hcraUliy.)  The  snrfsce  of  a  bhii-ld.  l»o rough,  was  born  in   170?.     He  had  four 

Field-bkd.  #.  {Jiehl  ;ii:d  led.)  A  bed  eon-  sisicrs ;  of  whom  Sarah  is  well  known  as  the 

tri\ed  to  be  set  up  cu-.ily  in  the  field  (.^'AdA-  writer  of  The  Adventures  of  David  Simple. 

^ffeari).  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  his  father  married 

Field-book,  in  snrveyinfr,  a  hook  used  for  au'iin  :  and  sir  John  Fielding,  who  succeerled 

lettinfV  down  angles,  di.sUuKTs»  and  other  thin£;s  him  in  the  commi^ion  of  the  |>cace  for  Mid- 

remarkable  in  lal.ini;  sui\eys.  d'esex,  was  his  brother  by  this  marriage.  Hen- 

The  field-book  is  ruled  into  three  columns,  ry  «vas  kcnt'to  study  at  L/Cvden  ;  but  a.  C;ivUvt«. 

In  the  middle  one  are  »et  down  the  distances  iuUis  ^eIall\luc«ko\>V\%t^\\\\si^»^\<^v\\tv\^VN^^ 


•luajr  01  me  law  tor  a  maiutenancc.  in  loting 
biinnlune,  lieacquired  thcgouti  tvbicti  rcn- 
deiin^  it  iinpoHible  fut  liiin  to  aliend  ilie  bar, 
lie  with  ■thatieredcDiuiU-''' —  '■"'' — 


many  exlcmporeapplicalinnsafhispen  for  iin- 
muliaie  lupptiei ;  until,  luon  after  the  late  re- 
bellion, he  accepled  ihcniitcc  of  acting  juitice    the  Itr 
for  Middlesex,  an   eitiplnymenl   mucti   nwre 

Croiiiiible  than  honourable  in  the  public  esteem, 
.educed  at  length  b^  the  fatigues  of  thii  Ollice, 


piaceu  ou  banistert,  on 
the  poop,  and  to  aloiig 
They  reach  down  to  tli 
ihe  ?tair  of  the  sing-wi 
FiFtSHIRE,»ccMi. 
the  N.  by  ihe  fril 


and  by  a  complication  of  diturden,  he  bj  ihi 
advice  of  his  pliyEiciaiii  went  ti  Lisbon,  where 
he  died  in  1764.  He  wrote  a  great  nuaibrrof 
fugitive  pamphlets  and  pettodical  ruajti  but 
is  chiefly  distinguished  by  hit  Adventures  nf 
Joseph  Andrews,  and  Hblory  of  Tom  Junes, 
of  mtiich,  the  immoral  tendencynf  the  latl«r 
cnnnol  pass  without  reprobation.  His  workt 
have  lieen  coltecied  and  putiliihed,  with  his 
life  prefixed,  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

FIEND,  t.  (plenti,  Saxon.)  1.  An  enemy; 
the  great  enemy  of  mankind  j  the  devil  {S/iak- 
ipeoTt).     8.  An  infernal  being  (Brn  Janion). 

FiENUS  (Thomas],  a  learned  physician, 
torn  at  Antwerp  in  1S(»6.  Afier  travcliinp 
throosh  Italy  he  came  to  I.«uvain,  where  he 
was  chosen  professor  ofphysic.  He  died  there 
1III63I.  His  wnrksare;  1.  De  viribiu  Inia- 
ffinatianis.  2.  De  Furmalione  et  Aninulionc 
foeiut.  3.  Anolnsiaproeoilem.  4.  DeCaii- 
teriis.     5,  Libri  Chirurcici. 

FIERCE.  ■«.  Ofer,  Trench.)  1.  SavngCi 
ravenous ;  easily  enrased  {Job).  2.  Vehement 
in  ragei  eaijerm'miicnief  (/*cpe).  3.  Violent; 
outrageous  (Crneni).  4.  Passionate;  an^ry; 
furious    (Skakipeart).     S.    Strong ;    forcible 

FI'ERCELV.fflrf.ViolenilyifotlouslyCKii.). 

FI'ERCHNESS.  t.  {ftomjferce.)  I.  Fe- 
^1city;  tavagcness  {Ste\fi).  St.  Eagerness  for 
lilooil  i  fury  tSiiinry).  3.  Quickness  to  attach  ; 

keennwj  in  iu.KPr  und  resentment  {Shaktp.). 
4.  Vi'ilerirp;  outraReous  (laision  (Dri/drii). 


Forth;  and  on  the  W.  I 
rose,  Perth,  and  Clackn 
miles  long;  its  greatest 
county,"  safsMr.  Penn 
that  excepting  the  enrir 

abunrlant  in  cattle;  happ 
in  lime,  and  freestone; 
torts;  the  property  rtn: 
none  insoltingly  powerfi 
depopulate  a  country;  n 
a  useful  mediocricy.  T1 
ahuosl  nnparallelnl  in  a: 
for  the  whole  shore,  fi 
;il>out  40  mite*,  is  one  cu 
and  vilUgei."  This  cot 
inhabilunls. 

Fl'Fl"EEN.  B.  (pype 


laid  u|)on  any  city,  boi 
through  the  realm  ;  noi 
this  or  that   man,   but 

FiFIEEHTH,  K  music 
FtrTBBXTH        ITOr. 

FIFTH,  in  music, 
tnterrals  or  ooncotdi ; 
order,  and  expressed  b] 


First  order     -     i 

.   1   .     1  .     1  . 

1    .   &C. 

Sid  order         -     1 

•     «•      a         «l     «         4     • 

6  .  &c. 

3d  order         -     1 

.  3  .     6  .  10  . 

15.  &c. 

4ih  order       -     1 

.  4  .   10  .  20  . 

35.  &c. 

5ili  order       -     1 

.  5   .   15  .  35  . 

70.  &c. 

FIG  FIG 

FIG,  or  FiG-TRE*:.    See  Ficufl.  iirst  a  rank  of  units,  which  is  the  first  order. 

Fig  Cln»'ian),  or  Cochineal.    See  Cac*  which  gives  the  2d  order;  then  these  wdAtd 

rxjs.  S^^'c  ^he  3d  order ;  and  soon.    Hence  the  seve- 

Fig  (Marigold).    See  Mesembryanthe-  ral  orders  of  figurate  numbers  are  as  follow: 

MUM.  "  *  '" 

FiG-EATER>  in  ornithology.    See  Mota« 

CILLA. 

Fig-wort,   in  botany.     Sec  Scropuo- 

LARIA. 

To  Fig.  t;.  «.  (See  Fico.)1.  To  insult  with  The  first  order  consists  all  of  equals,  and  the 

ficocs  or  contemptuous  moiions  of -the  hngers  gdorc'crof  ilic  nauiral  arithmetical  progression; 

iShakspeare).     «.  To  put  sotaething  useless  ^j^c  3(1  order  is  aUo  calKd  irlangular  numbers, 

into  one's  head  {UEsiranre).                        ,  iht  4ih    |)yrainidal?,  the  olh  second  pyranii- 

^    FIGGING,  in  horse-dfahng,  denotes  the  j^|^^  ^^     j^  jl,^  conunun  diflerence  of  the 

introducing  a  piece  of  ginger  (previously  buten)  ^^^^  pn)^ression  were  2,   ihe  successive  sums 

Within  the  sphincterofthcaniu,  where,  by  lU  ^ould  be  the  scries  of  square  numbers,  1,  4. 

Kinful  stimulus,  itso  irritates  the  animal,  that  g^  ,g^  g.^      If  if  ^  „.^^^  3^  iheseries  would  he 

seems,  by  the  cocking  of  his  Uil,  theerec  pcntajjimal  numbers,  I,  5.  12,  22.  &c.    If  it 

U011  of  his  ears,  and  the  deceptive  spirit  he  dis-  ^^^  4^  ^^^  ^^^-^^^  ^^^^^^^  y^^  hexagonal  num- 

»***2?  '^?J^}i^S.'  ^°  ^^  *  horse  of  superior  value.  ^^^ .^  i ,  (3,  1 5 .  C«,  &r.     A  nd  ilic  reason  of  the 

To  tIGHl.  ».  ii.preler./oiigA/;part.p«s8.  name*,  triangles,  square?,  pen ta«on5,   &c.   is 

^ughi.  (ccohtan,  baxon.)   1.  lo  contend  111  ^^at  such  numbers  may  be  placed  in  the  form 

battle;  to  war;   to  make  war;  to  battle ;  to  ^f  jj,,^,^    ^^^^j^^    j.^^^,^       j^^  Madauriii's 

contend  in  arms  (5w7f/?)      «.lo  combat;  to  Ylvixiom,   Malcolm'^  Arithmetic,  and  Simp- 

duel ;  to  contend  in  single  nght  (fiaraj).    3.  $on*s  Alccbra 

To  act  w  a  soldier  in  any  case  {Dryden),    4.  FIGUUA'TIOX.  1.  (,fi-uralio,  I^tin.)    I 

To  contend  {S^andyi).                  ^  DitermiiMiion  to  a  certain  form  (Bacon),    a. 

To  Hght.  v.  a.  To  war  against;  to  com-  jheact  of  «i>inp  a  certain  form  (Bacon), 

bat  against  ( Dry  den).  Fl^GU  R  A'l  1 V  K.  a,  (Jfnuratif,  French.)  1 : 

Fight.  1,  (Irom  the  verb.)  1.  Battle  (-l/t/-  Rcpreseniinir  something  else;  typical;  repre- 

ion).    2.  Combat;  duel  (Dryrfen).     3.  Some-  .cniaiivc  (Ihokfr),     C.   Not  literal  1 5/j7/f«ir. 

•^^'Sft^^tJfnS'S  ^^"^ '^r*"''*2".*"x'''ilS     • '^•^*   >•'')•    3.  Fnll  of  fi-ures;   full  of  rhetorical 
FPGHrER.   5.  (from/gA/.)    Warnour;     exornaiions  ( Dri/rf^/). 

^"^^^Y^n^Si^l^f'''^^'  r  '  '  I      re        ^  i/x  Figurative' (Counteriwise  and  Descant). 

FI'GHTIiNG.  pariutjnal  a,  (from  fghL)  ^^  Coukterpoisr  and  Descant. 

1.  QualificHl  for  war ;  hi  for  battle  (UrunicUs).  Fl'GU  RATI  V  ELY.  arf.  By  a  figure;  in  a 

«.Uccupie<lby  vk;ar(Po/)0.  .ense  diiferenl  from  thai  which  words  or igi- 

£i?rl*/,\?v°a.^^  '^^'J-  ^'**'*'  CoCKFiGHTiiio.  n^,,^  imply :  not  literally  {Hammond), 

Fl/GMLNT.  s,  {fframenfum,  I^i.)  An  m-  FFGUftK.  s.  ( figura.  Uiin.)  I.  The  form 

^'^?.M^"rii?/l5i^'n  '  tuewlea  feigned  (^roirn).  ^f  ^^„^,   ^j^j       as  terminated  by   the  outline 

V  /M?^«M^i5w-  v^fi^ml?      '^  ,  ;f  CB«v/0.  2.  Shaj^e;  form  ;  rweiiblancc  (Sk.). 

HGULRODOb-VlMIOb,     a    town   of  3    p.^jon ;  external  form;   api)earaiix'e  me^n 

Pbriugal,  in  I'jilremadura.  famous  for  excellent  ^^     ^^^^    (Ctaritsa).      4.   Distinguished   ap- 

wme.      it    i»    seated  among  mo.mUiiis  near  p^arance ;    eniineocc;    remarkable    character 

the  river  Zizere.     I^il.  3().  4.)  N.     Lon.  7-  (^J^;,o»i).  6.  MaRnif.ceiice;  splendour  (Aaii;). 

'**cr!r\i't'r»  40  c       -D  T?  6.  A  Statue ;  an  image ;  someihing  funned  in 

FIGLLRAS,  or   St.   Fernando-db-Fi-  resemblance  ofsomex%hat  eh^  (Addison).   7. 

CUERAS,   a  strong  and   im|ioftant  fortress  of  Representation  in  painting  (Drydrn),     8.  Ar- 

Spain,  in  Catalonia.     Lat.4LM8N.     Lon.  2.  ranu-ement;  dispo^iiiin  ;  modification  (/ffl//!). 

^^^i'/f-i^i  ATI?       fc        £     t      I    .  X  vf    1  For  Other    meaning.^,    sec  the    succeediog 

Fr OL  LA  I L.  a,  (trom  Jigulus,  Lat.)  Made    ajiidt,. 

of  potters*  clav.  *                                 .               1.                  • 

FI'GURAblJL.   a.   (from  fi^uro,  Latin.)  Figures,   in  arithmetic,  are  the  numeral 

Capable  of  being  brought  lo  certain  form,  and  character* ;  or  the  characlcni  wliereby  numbern 

retainc  d  in  it.     Thus  lead  Ufgurable,  but  not  •»^-  "P^^^f '  "I  written.   Than  the  number  four 

water  (Bacon),                      '^  *  ^^^'''^'f  •"**  «?/  »  written,  or  expre«ed,  by 

FIGURABI'LITY.    ,     (from   fgurahU)     *'^;;;rrc:.*r^;:^In  nrithm^^^^ 
The  quality  of  being  capible  of  a  certain  and     ,33  ^^  5^ ^.^  7^  „  1,^  „„d  0. 

iUble  form.                           ^            r»  '^  *»*''**'  <l??u"'«  were  first  brought  into  Earope  by 

Fl'GURAL.  fl.   (from/gttre.)  Represented  xha  Mo<ir»  of  Spmin;  and  into  England,  as  Dr. 

by  delineation  (BroiTR).  '«Val!iii  Rpprelu-ndR,  about   1130.     See  Akitu- 

FFGU RATE.  a.  (Jfgttra/iiJ,  Latin.)   1.  Of  mktic  nnd  CiiAii.\cTKn. 

a  certain  and  determinate  form  (Bacon),     S.  Kioirk,  smoncf  di^iiicft.    See  Ti'PE. 

Resembling  any  thiuff  of  a  determinate  form  :  Fiovrk,  in  n*lr«ilof  y.    Sec  IIoBotcopB. 

as,  Jigurate  stones  retaining  the  forms  of  shells  Fiot  kk,  in  coiiio  wetion*,  arcnrding  to  Apol- 

in  which  they  were  formed  by  the  deluge.  loniu***  »»* *b<^  rectangle  eontained undcrthclatu^- 

FiGURATK,Of  figural  NUMBERS,   cer-  rcctum  ami  tilt Iraimerscaxisin thccllipse  and 

taio  ranks  of  ouuibers  found  by  adding  together  ^>  p^'rbola . 


FIGURE. 

Tiovm,  in  gtoiattrj,  dtnotet  •  mrface  in-  tcn«  a  Rj^iue  i  hat  iltey  « 

cItHAl  (ir  cirCDmicribcd  wlih  oat  or  more  linci.  ihe  (tnciot  irriirr-. 

Much  are  Iriangla,  Fqu^m,  polygom,  drclo,  AFrocBL,    n  fairh,  unocc  reiirfili 

dlipitt,  *C,  lendi  ihf    prnper(i«  of  ««  »  asU 

WoJUuiderinei  fi^rea  conliDuumlerminaKd  li^ire  ii  ntn   di^ifioi  tti  !i  tfn^M 

bf  ■  perimeter.     In  nhkb  Kiite,  Tigi^re  ik  appli-  'Wue  it  liai  been  ot^tIoMmI  ^)rm■•' 

cable   bclb    lo   M>i>PTGcie*  and  lulid*.      In   the  bnat,  jo\ial  wiuc,  dariaj^wuMlvtiM 

toroier  case  ihr    peiimirier  ii  of  lion  |    in   Ihe  lhi<  li|furr.      Here  aje  adftr'ta  imm 

Kcnnil  uC  lUTfacei.  nude  lo  tigoi^T  aaj  qviisir  of  iktAMJ 

FieunE,  in  ■raiiimsr,  ii  >□  eiprrtiion  [bat  whicli  they  ore  joined  t  a  Iviih  tr4 

dcvialo  rron   ibt  ccimmon  und  naluraJ  nilei  of  caanOE  beltroied  grddv  in  a  i«atbaii«t 

fttmrnM}    either  ior   the   iike   d[  elegance   or  oi  apintnt,  that  oka 'u)ptifj  »M<  d«M 

brevity.  (n  allribulei.      When  we  eiamiDtmH 

The  b»t  grammnnjct  o^lf  reckoi^  four  fig utei,  expresiog,  we  dttcoret,  iliai  a  bnt  •■ 

the  ellipu*,  pleon^ini,  tyllrDfit,  and  hypetbainn.  giddy,  from  prodociDg  thai  tOit'  <•  M 

Olhenadd  two  more  j  rii.  antiptoiii,  and  enaU  >;iiad  on  it :  in  the  uinc  Dunufr,  1M« 

!«£«■  ID  be  daimg,  not  irilh  leipeci  U  bet  H 

Fiooai,  la  lieraldry,  >beaiing!n  a  thieldi  irtpect  w  the  boMueu  oTthepeMaakl 

Finonit  ID  logic,  dcniilca  a  ecTiain  diipoFitlon  it:  and  wine  i>  taid  to  be  jittoI.bM 

of  Ihe  tenni  of  i  iTlloginn;   parlicuWIy  of  the  niirih  and  jullilj,     Thoi  ifat  ieit*»4j 

nediuni,  w<(h  rHSrd  tn  the  eitrctoei-  aubject  are  eilendefl  lo  onllMrwiAMiN 

H'Dce  il   folluns,  lh.it   there  are    at  many  e^nncetediaiid  the  eipietiHia»f  aiAiH 

flgiirn  of  >}rl1ug;iini(,  ai  their  are  different  con-  muil  be  comidered  ai  i  ligare,  beoaiil 

neiiont  at  the  ciitemes  with  the  medium ;  to  tribute  it  not  applicable  to  ilic  BM^kj 

tbal,     though    ihe    ichnolmCD    ordiaarilj   only  proper  wiue.     Id  the  et-iaaaiM  Ml  M 

nckon  three,  TCI  a  fourth  might  be  adoulled.  andat  factmu,  we  extend  lo  the  (Ac  ^ 

Tc  the  lint  figure  ihc  medium  or  middle  term  it  r«'ly  belong"  lo  ihs  cauie.     Bit  '»r^ 

tlie  lul^ea  ot  the  maioc  propoailim,   and  the  pleie  idea  of  thi- luhject.  wt  ioiRiwlU 

predicate  of   ilie    minor.       This  contaitis    four  Tiew  of  the  differeol  rrlaiioiu  ihiiBW  ■ 

mondi.  and  appliei  10  ihe  proof  of  all  >on>  of  catian  to  ihii  figure.   And  heie ti  inl 'i 4 

queithioi,  wluilicr  universal  or  parlicular,  afBr-  ed,  iliat  tbe  Bgiirc  can  never  tart  pf|j 

mative  or  negative,     k)  the   lecond  fleuie  Ihe  where  the  rrlntioni  are  of  tbe  mMSM*j 

middle  term  ii  ihe  prediialc  of  boib  the  pre-  1 

mii«,  anil  ihii  conuini  four  moorii,  admitiiug  1.  An  aiiribnte  ot  (he  ewneeipiM*** 

only  of  oegatiTE  caiiclu>ioni.  tribuleof  theeffeet.                                    1 

The  ihi'd  figure  requlia  that  ihe  middle  term  An  impioui  mortal  gave  lliufiin.  ntj] 

be  [be  tubjecl  of  bqih  ihe  preniitei,  and  hat to  my  i^M^nrBltl 

«ii  moo-.ii  admiiiing  only  of  lurtlcnlar  codcIu-     Tbitwiih '-'"-  "        '■ — ' — ~" 

■iont.     The  iliecial  mlet  of  iheie  three  fl^irei 

are  the  fbllori'ing:  in  ihe  llrnl,  ihe  major  propo- 

■ition  uiutl  alH^*  be  univenal,  and  ihe  miuoi 

ttffinnalire;  in  ibe  ibcodi)  also  the  major  muit  be 

iinivcrsil,    and   one  of    [he  preniiir.,   Iiijfrthpr  Quo*  ptiijfse  ainhD>  nii*rj  ceiw»biiia» 

wiih  The  conclusiiin,  mint  lie  ncgatJTc ;   in  the  fi 

ihird  liguicthc  minor  mint  be  alHimalive,  and  No  wonder,  fallen  such  apmic^suto* 

Ihe  conclusion  alwjyi  particular.  Fiiui" 

In  .he  foiirih  figure,  callrd  by  ,he  Peilpatetic,  3_  ^„  ,ft.^j  „pres«d  a,  an  atiti.- 

the  indirect,  and  by  others,  the  g^ilcnrcal  l.^urc,  ^^^^^                         ' 
a>  varying  mo  much  from  ihc  natural  form,  the 

middle  term    it  prtiljcued  in   ihe  major  piopo-  CaslinR  a  dim  rffc/.iKt  light.         M,v;>- 

dition,  and  -iibjccicd  in   llic  minor.     Some  logi-  And  the  mir'u  bells  ring  r  .urJ. 

cian>  wi  1  allow  this  [(>  be  nothing  cite  but  a  mere  And  the  jocu.k;  rebeck*  »und.  Miit.  ', 

inverji'-n  of  thefitst  figure.     It  haf  five  moods.  .     .            ..           ,         i-        l    . \.. 

w.„.'.L.,.,p.„ii,',i,.p,....5  3  .,  t.r.rrr.i:,™'''''""""'- 

riccnE,  in  ancient  iiiodc,  i"  used  for  the  diffe-  ' 

rent  di»pOiiii<w*  of  iht  notts  in  a  consonance.  /.™,c:'v  armi. 

FiouLE  (Apparctii),  in  onlic-.  that  fignre.  cr  It  wa)  ilir  nightin^jale,  and  notdielJft 

shape,    und.:r  which    an    object  appears,  whtii  Th:.t  piere'd  [be/f-.rW  hollot.01  iti«a 
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FIGURE. 

A  circomstanet  connected  with  m  subject,  the  object  is  commnnicated  to  its  name.    Thie 

aseU  as  a  quality  of  the  subject.  acquired  beauty,  by  the  forc«  of  cu^-om,  adheres 

..     .       .^            r^  i^      i*  ij    4    «^  to  the  word  even  when  used  figuratively;  find  the 

s  outs  the  chance  of fghUng  fields  to  try.  ^^^^^  received  from  the  thing  it  properly  siyni- 

i  t.  ^  w  J  .J  w-i^      *u  •      n  /•      M^Vi  *«»t  »>  communicaUd  to  the  thing  which  it  is 

!  had  I  dy'd  before  that  w^fAigM  '«»•    a  made  to  signify  figuratively.    Consider  the  fore- 

Udysskt,  v.  o  going  expression  imperimu  ocean,  how  much  more 

MB  this  account  it  appears,  that  the  adorning  «l«j;»^.  »*  •«*  5**?"  ttornufoceM, 

ae  wilh  an  attribute  of  the  efiect  is  not  so  Thirdly,  this  figure  bath  a  happy  cflcct  by  pre- 

able  as  the  oi)p.>8ite  expression.    The  pro-  venting  the  familiarity  of  proper  names.    The 

from  cause  to  effect  iS  natural  ani)  easy :  the  familiarity  of  a  proper  name  is  communicated  to 

lite  progress  rew-robles  retrojcrade  motion  5  the  thing  it  signifies  by  means  of  their  inUmate 

herefore  panting  height,  astonuh'd  thought,  are  connection ;  and  the  thing  is  thereby  brought 

led  and  uncouth  expressions,  which  a  writer  down  in  our  feeling.    This  bad  effect  is  prevented 

ite  will  avoid  ^y  ^'°f  ^  flguratire  word  instead  of  one  that  it 

lother  rule  regards  this  figure,  that  the  pro-  proper;  m,  for  e«ample,  when  we  express  the 

'  of  one  subiect  oucht  not  to  be  bestowed  »ky,  by  terming  it  the  bine  vault  of  heaven  ;  for, 

another  with  which  that  property  is  incon-  though  no  work  of  art  can  compare  with  the  sky  in 

j^  grandenr,  the  expression,  however,  is  relished,  be- 

.  p.y  their  ^.l ««»' V/--;/--^,  „.  ^  Vu^,  b,  th»  t^k  l.ngu^T.  cnrich«.  «d 

*  rendered  more  copions;  in  which  respect,  were 

It  connection  between  an  awful  superior  and  there  no  other,  a  figure  of  speech  is  a  happy  inren- 

tbmissivc  dependent  is  so  intimate,  that  an  tkm. 

jQte  may  readily  be  transferred  from  the  one  The  beauties  we  have  mentioned  belong  to  every 

e  other :  but  awfiilness  cannot  be  so  trans-  figure  of  speech.    Several  other  beauties  peculiar 

J,  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  submission,  to  one  or  other  sort  we  shall  have  occasion  to  re- 

euai  of  speech,  as  peculiarly  distrognished  mark  dsewheie.    SeeMiTiPHoa. 

the  above,  and  from  those  first  referred  to.  Mot  only  sulgects,  but  qualities,  actions,  eflbets, 

fined,  **  The  using  a  word  in  a  sense  diffwent  may  be  expressed  figuratively.    Thus,  as  to  sub- 

what  is  proper  to  it(  and  the  new  or  un-  jeets,  gnfer  <{^^rfa<A  for  the  lips,  t&s  wolery  kingdom 

Don  sense  of  the  word  is  termed  the  figurative  for  the  ocean.    As  to  qualities,  ^crce  fur  stormy, 

I*    The  figurative  sense  must  have  a  relation  in  the  expression /nretpinifr;  alius  for  profundus^ 

tat  which  is  proper;  and  the  more  intimate  aliuipuiius,  aliwrn  tnartg  brwathing  for  perspiring^ 

relation  is,  the  figure  is  the  more  happjr.  kreaAimg  pUtnit.    Again,  as  to  actions,  The  sea 

omaroental  this  figure  is  to  language  will  ramu.  Time  will  mtit  her  frozen  thoughts,  Time 

be  readily  imagined  by  any  one  who  hath  kwt  grief.    An  efiect  is  put  for  the  oause,  as  Ium 

iWen  it  peculiar  attention ;  and  therefore  we  for  the  snn^  and  a  cause  for -the  efifect,  as  bonum 

endeavour  to  unfold  its  capital  beauties  and  Uboru  for  Corn.    The  relation  of  resemblance  is 

ntaget.    In  the  first  place,  a  word  used  figu-  one  plentifol  source  of  figures  of  speech ;  'and  no- 

ely,  or  in  a  new  sense,  suggests  at  the  same  thing  is  more  oommon  than  to  apply  to  one  object 

the  sense  it  commonly  bears;  and  thiM  it  has  the  name  of  another  that  resembles  it  in  any 

ilfect  to  present  two  objects  $  one  signified  by  respect    Height,  size,  and  worldly  greatness,  re- 

figurative  sense,  which  may  be  termed  the  seinble  not  each  other;  but  the  emotions  they 

'ipml  olject;  and  one  signified  by  the  proper  produce  resemble  each  other,  and,  prompted  by 

»,  which  may  be  termed  aceetsory :  the  prin«  this  resemblance,  we  naturally  express  M'orldly 

makes  a  part  of  the  thought ;  the  accessory  greatness  by  height  or  size :  one  feeb  a  certain 
•rely  ornamental.  In  this  respect,  a  fignre  of  uneasiness  in  seeing  a  great  depth;  and  hence 
sh  is  precisely  similar  to  concordant  sounds  depth  is  made  to  express  any  thing  disagreeable 
usic,  which,  without  contributing  to  the  me-  by  excess,  as  depth  of  grief,  depth  of  despair  s 
,  make  it  harmonious.  sgein,  height  of  place,  and  time  long  past,  pro* 
I  explain  the  matter  by  examples.  Youth,  doce  similar  feelings ;  and  hence  the  expression 
figure  of  speech,  is  termed  the  morning  <if  Ij/e,  Ut  mUSmt  repeUml  Distance  in  past  time,  pro- 
expression  Mignifies  youth,  the  principal  ob-  ductng  m  strong  feeling,  is  put  for  any  strong 
which  enters  into  the  thought ;  it  suggesU  at  feeling  ;  Nihil  mihi  mntijuimt  nostra  aminiia :  Short- 
ame  time,  the  proper  sense  of  morning;  and  ness  with  relation  to  space,  for  shortness  with  rt» 

accessory  object,  being  in  itself  beautifol,  lation  to  time;  Brevitesislaboro,ob»cunufi>:  Suf- 

connected  by  resemblance  to  the  principal  fering  a  punishment  resembles  paying  a  debt; 

:t,is  not  a  little  ornamental.     Imperious  ocean  hence  pendtre  fanas*    In  the  same  manner,  light 

k  example  of  a  diflerent  kind,  where  an  attri-  may  be  put  R>r  glory,  sunshine  for  prosperity, 

it    expressed   figuratively :    together  with  and  weight  for  importance. 

ly,  the  figurative  meaning  of  the  epithet  isi-  Many  words,  originally  fignraUve,  having  by 

us,  there  is  suggested  '\U  proper  meaning,  viz.  long  and  constant  use  loU  their  figurative  powei*, 

itern  authority  of  a  despotic  prince ;  and  these  are  degraded  to  the  inferior  rank  of  proper  terms, 

sre  strongly  connerto<l  by  revemblance.  Thus  the  words  that  express  the  operation  of  the 

the  next  place,  this  figure  possesses  a  signal  mind  have  in  all  languages  been  originally  fignra- 

ST  of  aggrandising  an  object,  by  the  following  tlve:  the  reason  holds  in  all,  that  when  these 

IS.     Words,  which  have  00  original  beauty  operations  came  first  under  consideration,  there 

srliat  arises  from  their  sound,  acquire  an  ad-  was  no  other  way  of  describing  them  but  by  what 

Kioua  beauty  from  their  meaning:  a  woid  they  resembled:   it  was  not  practicable  to  give 

iying  any  thhig  that  b  agreeable,  becomes  by  them  proper  names,  as  may  be  done  to  objects 

ncaiM  agreeable ;  for  the  agreeaUeoess  of  that  can  be  ascert»ined  by  the  sight  and  touch. 

OL.  IV.  SS 


FIGURE* 

A  soft  nature,  jarring  tempers,  weight  of  woe,  The  cosines        in  the  1st  and  ^harc  afirnntitf/ 
pompous  phrase,  beget  compassion,  assuage  grief,  i"  the  2d  and  3d          necatiTe: 
break   a  vow,  bend   the  eye  downward,  shower  The  tangents      in  the  1st  and  3d  arc  affirneatire, 
down   curses,  drowu'd   in   tears,  wrapt  in  joy,  in  the  2d  and  4th        neeative : 
warm'd  with  eloquence,  loaded  with  spoils,  and  a  The  cotangents  in  the  lat  and  3d  are  aifinnatiTe, 
thousand  oMior  expressions  of  the  like  nature,  in  the  2. 1  and  4th        neeative: 
have  lost  their  figurative  sense.    Some  terms  there  The  secants        iit  the  1st  and  4tU  are  afirmative, 
ore  that  ofinnj^t  be  said  to  be  altogether  figurative,  in  the  'id  and  3d            neeative: 
or  altoKether  proper:  originally  fiirurative,  they  The  cosecants    in  the  Ist  and  *2d  are  affinnatire, 
are  tending  to  simplicity,  without  having  lost  altg-  in  the  3d  and  4tb        n^atite: 
gether  their  figurative  power.  Virgil's  regina  saticia  And  all  the  versed  sines  are  affirmative. 
cura  ig  perhaps  one  of  these  expressions :  with  or- 
dinary readers,  tmtcia  will  be  considered  as  ex-  To  find  the  Equation  ani  Area^  SCe.  to  etithqftkae 
pressing  simply  the  efiect  of  grief;  but  one  of  a  Curves, 
fively  imagination  will  exalt  the  phrase  into  a  jj^^  g^y  oi^inate  tU;  putting  r  =  the  radio 
^3we.               AC  of  the  given  circle,  *i=a<i  or  AD  any  abtciii 

For  epitomismg  this  subject,  and  at  the  same  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^    ^^^  i^,  ordinate,  which  wiU  be  ei. 

time  for  giving  a  clear  view  of  it,  lord  Karnes  ther;ihc  sine  DE^i,  cosine  CE=c,  vened  siot 

gives  a  list  of  the  several  relations  upon  which  ^g.^^  tangent  AF«/,  coUngent  GH=T,sec8al 

figures  of  speech  are  commouly  Jouoded.     This  CF-/,  or  cosecant  CH-=<r,  according  to  the  bs- 

list  he  divides  into  two  tahles ;  one  of  subjects  ex-  ^^^0  of  the  particular  construction.     Wow,  ffoa 

pressed  figuratively,  and  one  of  attributes.    See  ^i,e  nature  of  the  circle,  are  obtained  these  foUw- 

EUmenit  ofCritickm^  vol.  ii.  p.  305.  j^g  general  equations,  expressing  the  Telatiom  bc- 

Lastly,  though  figures  of  speech  have  a  charm-  t^g^n  the  fiuxions  of  a  circulnr  arc  and  its  siaf.tr 
sipg  effect  when  accurately  constructed  and  pro-  {«^iQe  &c.          ' 
perly  introduced,  they  ought,  however,  to  be  scat- 
tered with  a  sparing  hand;  nothing  is  mpre  lus-  '          ^j               .^c                 rv               r*/ 
cious,'and  nothing  consequently  more  satiating,  *»           — "***7"         " —               "^  r*4-<** 
than  redundant  omamenU  of  any  kind.  V  r«— *«     s/ r^-c^      V  ^«  —  w     ^  ^ 

^IQURX  of  the  S|nes,  Cosines,  Versed-sines,  .               ^  •                       • 

Tangents,  or  Secants,  &c.  arc  figures  made  by  -^r'^r  ^        ^J       ._.      ""^V^^. 

conceiving  the  circumference  of  a  circle  extended  fS^^a      /\/7T^"^i     ^y/  J^^^m 

out  in  a  right  line,  upon  every  point  of  which  are  •        *'      ''                             ,  x-      i_*        ^lm 

erected  perpendicular  oidinates  equal  to  the  sines.  And  these  also  express  the  relation  betwem  OJ 

cosines,  &c.  of  the  corresponding  arcs  ;  and  then,  absciss  and  «m1inate  of  the  curves  in  question,  oA 

drawing  the  curve  line  through  the  extremity  of  >"  the  order  in  wnieh  it  stands;  «here  *  is  the 

^1  these  ordlnktes ;  which  is  then  the  figure  of  the  common  absciss  to  all  of  them,  and  the  respectire 

sines,  cosines,  kc.     See  figs.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  ordmatcs  are  s,  c,  c, /,  t,/,  and  r.     And  bei.ce  tfce 

pjgg^                                 o       »    f    »    >    I    J    »  area,&c.  of  each  of  these  curves  has  hecn  found  M 

follows : 

ContlrucHonofAeBgumofSmt,,  Cow».,  i(c.  .,  >•  1"  "'.=  f'K"™  of 'he  sines,  wh*n the ««io.rf 

-'*•'*             '  the  area  is  found,  its  correct  fluent  gives  rT» 

Let  ADB,  &c.  (fig.  1.)  be  the  circle,  AD  an  arc,  v'?^«r«-rr=ri;,  the  recUngle  of  radiasssi 

M  Its  sine,  CE  its  cosine,  AE  the  versed  sine,  AF  ^^^j  ^j^^.^  i.  e.  -  or  + ,  as  i  is  increasing  or  *- 

the  tangent,  GH  the  corangent,  CF  the  secant,  ^reasin?;   which  is  a  general  expFession  fi>r  Ike 

and  CH  the  cosecant.    Draw  a  right  line  «a  equal  ,,^      ^y.^^„  ,^^^  „,  3t  ^  ^^  ^.^  this  expresrioa 

to  the  whole  circumference  ADGBAof  the  circle,  becomes  o,  or  2r»;  so  that  ^vhen  md  becomes  s 

upon  which  lay  off  also  the  lengths  of  several  arcs,  qn,draot,  af,  r^  is  the  area  of  qfg. 

as  the  arcs  at  every  10».  from  0  at  a,  to  SCO"  at  j,,^  ^^^^^^  ^j  j,,^  ,„,^j  ^r  figure  of  sines  is  wjssl 

the  other  end  at  a;  upon  these  points  raise  per-  ^^  ,^^,f  ^j^^  perimeter  of  an  ellipse,  w1k»«c  axessft 

pcndicular  ordmatet,  upwards  or  do^vnwards,  ac  ^^  ,,„g  anothrr,  as  V2  to  1,  and  whose  conjugsle 

cordiny:  as  the  sme,  cosine,  &c.  is  affirmative  or  ^^-^^  j^  ^       j  ^^  ^^e  diameter  of  the  circle,  frm 

negative  in  that  part  of  the  circle;  lastly,  upon  ^^-^^^  ^^^  ,i„^  ^  ^,^^^  i^  conceived  to  be  g«f«- 

these  ordinatesiet  off  the  length  of  the  sines,  CO-  ^^^  ,  ^^   •,  inceniously   «lemonstrated  by  Mr. 

Miies,  &c.  corresponding  to  the  arcs  at  those  pointe  Wallace,  R.  M.  C.  at  p.  187.  No,  8,  LeybounA 

of  the  line  or  circnmference  aa,  drawing  o  curve  Repository. 

line  through  the  extremities  of  all  these  ordinates;  o.  ]„  the  figure  of  cosines,  we  have  r*.  therert- 

which  will  be  the  figure  of  the  sines,  cosines,  versed  ^^^j^  ^f  ^^^^  ^^ius  and  nine  for  the  gtneral  «* 

sines,  taneents,  cotangents,  secants,and  cosecants,  ^^^    ^^^  ^^^  ^r  jg  ^^^^  ^^  ^  quadrant,  the ■«» 

as  in  the  figures.    Where  it  may  be  observed,  that  becomes  =r*. 

Che  following  curves  are  the  same,  viz.  those  of  3    ,„  the  figure  of  the  versed  sine?,  wc  have  r » 

the  sines  and  cosines,  those  of  the  tangents  and  ai>_de  fo^  the  area.     When  AD  or  «^  »»  » 

cotangents,  and  those  of  the  secants  and  cose-  3-1416 

cants  ;  only  some  of  their  parts  a  little  differently  quadrant,  this  becomes  — - — r*  —  r'  «  the  «»» 

^*  "niay  be  known  when  any  of  these  lines,  vi..  ^S-     Aijd  when  AD  or  ad  h  a  s«nicircl.,  it  be 

the  sines,  cosines,  &c.  are  affirmativ.  or  negative,  *">««  ^7*^^^  nf  t.^I^  '"    ll^T*  ferp 

i.  e.   to  be  set  upwards  or  downwards,  by  ob-  *•  I"  the  figure  of  Ungents,  we  have  f*  *  fefP- 

serving  the  following  general  rules  for  those  lines  i^-^  ^f  X.,  for  the  area  ade,     Wheoarfbec<»»» 

in  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  quadrants  of  the  ciicle.  r 

quadrant,  the  area  efg  becomes  infinite.  ThessB* 

Tht'  iUms           in  the  1st  ^nd  2jI  are  atEfmative,  lor  the  fi^iure  of  cotangenU,  beginning  al/i»* 

in  the  3d  aud  ^\.\i       uvi^viUve^  stead  of  a. 


nl  tr  iklmst^J^  lU^^BaCi^ittf. 


F  I  L  F  I  L 

5.  For  tiie  figure  of  the  secants,  we  hare  r*  x     from  bad  food ;  and  may  be  remedied  by  giving 

the  hawk  a  rlove  of  garlic. 


r» 


hyp.  log.-of^— -— —>  f*>r  the  area  adf,  which  FiLARIA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  claM 

''  vermes,  order  inteaiina.     B^Kly  round,  filifurun» 

expression  is  infinite  when  ad  bocomcs  the  qua-  equal,  and  quite  sihooth ;  mouth  dilated^  Wiik 

Hruui.    The  same  might  be  remarked  rtgpcctiug  a  roundUh  hp.     Eighteen  species : 

the  figure  of  cosecauts,  beginning  at  /  instead  ^.  Infesting  iiiamnials. 

of  II.  B.  ——— birds. 

From  lience  the  meridional  parti  in  Mercatofs         r^'  ;,,*«!«*.-  ..,K««%  .>..r^* 

,     .           ,         1     1  .   1  r            %  K,.   \    KT\  '-'•  — — —  insects  wnen  per  recta 

chart  may  l)e  calculated  for  any  latitude  AD  or  i^                       •..      .  i        . 

•  I     p^. .<            J        ^         4    ,,        ^    c\  ,:..  j^  li.  — — - —  insect  larvcs. 

ad:  Forthc  mend,  part^art' to  the  arc  oflatitude  ,,-,       ,•  .  .        .     r       j  •       i-zr        ..        •  «• 

AD  :  :  as  the  sum  of  the  secants  to  the  sum  of  as  .    *  ^"^  divisioij  A.  found  in  different  varictief 

many  radii,  or  : :  as  the  ar<»a  a*  :  to  erf  x  radius  '"  "J?"*  *"«  cellular  mcnibranc  of  the  horse,  m 

«»c  or  AD  X  AC  in  the  lit  figure.    See  Emerson'i  "^e  lion,  the  marun,  and  the  hare. 

M i9cellanies,  p.  232,  &c.  B.  In  hawks,  owls,  crows,  storks,  and  poul- 
try.    C.  in  the  scarabffus  fiuictarius ;  tilpha 

To  Fi'ouRE.  V,  a,  {JifntTo,  I^tin.)    1.  To  obscura,  carabas,  and  gryllus.    D.  In  the  pa- 

form  into  any  determinate  shape  (Dr^c/fif).   2,  pilio  artic«;  p.  betulx  ;   p.  quercus  ;  sphinx 

To  show  by  a  corporeal  rcbemblance  {Spen.).  Kuphorbiac ;  phalcnacaja;  ph.  quercus;  ph. 

3.  To  cover  or  adorn  with  figures  {Shukspeare).  pellionelia;  found  under  tkie  skin  of  the  larves» 

4.  To  diversify  ;  to  variegate  with  adventitious  and  very  destructive  to  ihcin ;  sometimes  soli- 
forms  or  matter  {Shakspcarc).  5.  To  represent  tary,  and  from  four  to  seven  inches  long.  The 
by  a  typical  or  figurative  resemblance  (Hooker,  species  chiefly  worthy  of  notice  is 

£)onne),    6,  To  image  in  the  mind  {Tempie),  F.  mcdiuensis,  of  the  division  A,  is  the  dra« 

7.  To  prefigure ;  to  foreshow  {Shakspeare).   8.  cunculus  or  Guinea- worm.    Body  entirely  pale 

To  form  figuratively;  to  use  in  a  sense  not  yellowigh.     It  inhabits  both  the  Indies,  and  ii 

literal   {Locke)."    g.  To   note    by  chariicters  frequent  in  the  morning  dew,  whence  it  enters 

iDryden).  the  naked  feet  of  the  slaves,  and  creates  the 

Fi^GURE-FLiNGER.  5.    {Jig^we  SLtid  fling.)  most  troublesome  ilchings,  generally  accompft* 

A  pretender  to  astrology  {Collier),  nied  with  inflauDmation  and  fever.    It  must  be 

FILA'CEOUS.   a.    (from  fllum,    Latin.)  cautiously  drawn  out  by  means  of  a  piece  of 

Consisting  of  threads  {Bacon),  silk  tied  round  its  head  :  for  if,  by  being  too 

FFLACER.  s.Cfilazariusy  low  Lat. /?/iifN.)  much  strained,  the  animal  should  break,  the 

An  ofiicer  in  the  Common  Pleas,  so  called  be-  part  remaining  under  the  skin  grows  with  re^ 

cause  he  files  those  writs  whereon  he  makes  doubled  vigour,  and  often   occasions  a  fatal 

process  {Harris).  inflammation.      It  is  frequently  twelve  feet 

FPLAGO.     Cotton-weed.      In  botany,  a  long*  &nd  not  larger  than  a  horse-hair, 

genus  of  the  class  syn^cnesia,  order  polygamia  FILBERT,  or  Fjlbbrt-tree.     See  Co<* 

necessaria.      Uece|)tacle     ch:i% ;     downless ;  RYLUS. 

•calyx  imbricate ;  florets  of  the  margin  seated  To  FILCH.    t>.  n.    To  steal;   to   take  by 

among  the  scales  of  the  calyx.     One  species  theft;  to  pilfer.    Usually  spoken  of  petty  thefts 

only;  a  white  woolly  plant  of  the  south  of  Eu-  {Gaif). 

rope,  with  sessile  ami  nearly  stomless  flowers.  Fl'LCHEIi.   s.   (from  filch.)     A  thief;  a 

FILAMENT,     h\     botany,     filamentum,  petty  robber. 

(Jtium,  a  thread).    The  thread-like  part  of  the  FILE.  t.  {file,  Fr. ;  filum,  a  thread.  Lot.) 

stamen,  supporting  the  anther,  and  connecting  L  A  thread  :  not  used  {IVotton),     2.  A  line 

it  with  the  Hower.     Pars  elevans  adnectensque  on  which  pajiers  are  strung  to  keep  tbem  ia 

antherani.  order  {Bacon).    3.  A  catalogiie;  ndl;  series 

Filaments,  in    the  same  flower,  are:    I.  {Skakspcare).    4.  A  line  of  soldiers  ranged  one 

£qua1,  or  all  of  thesameleiY(>th.    9.  Unec|ual,  behind  another.    5.  (peol,  Saxon.)  An  instrv^ 

or  of  different  lengths.    3.  Connate,  or  united,  ment  to  rub  down  prominences  {Moxon). 

4.  Alternate.    Most  filaments  are  simple;  some  F^iles    (Manufactory   of).      Many   useful 

few  are  bifid  ;  and  others  tricuspidate^  or  broad  tools  have  been  invenied  for  performing  me- 

and  trifid  at  the  end.  chanical  operations,  whidi  consist  of  a  nonip 

FI LANDERS,   in   falconry,   a  disease   in  berof  wedges  or  teeth,  whieh  may  be  coficeir- 

hawks,  Sec.  consisting  of  filaments  of  coagu-  ed  to  stand  upon,  or  rise  out  of  a  Hat  or  curved 

lated  blood  ;  occasioned  by  the  rupture  of  some  metallic  surface.    When  these  teeth  are  form^ 

vein,  by  which  the  bloo<l  is  extravasated,  and  ed  upon  the  edge  of  a  pbte,  the  instrument  is 

hardens  into  cords,  which  inflame  and  become  called  a  saw ;  bat  when  they  are  formed  upon 

painful.  a  broad  surface,  it  constitutes  what  is  knowh 

FiL  ANDERS,  in  the  same  science,  arc  also  by  the  name  of  a  file/   The  comb-makers  and 

'worms  OS  small  as  thread,  and  about  an  inch  others  use  a  tool  of  this  description,  called  a 

long,  that  lie  wrapt  up  in  a  thin  skin  or  net,  near  quonet,  having  coarse  single  teetn,  to  the  nunv- 

the  reins  of  a  hawk,  apart  from  either  gnt  or  ber  of  about  seven  or  eight  in  an  inch.     Fine 

gorge.    This  malady  is  known  bv  the  hawk*s  tools  of  the  same  kind,  namely,  with  single 

poverty;  by  rufiling  her  tail;  by  ber  straining  teeth,  are  called  floati.     When  the  teeth  are 

the  fist,  or  perch,  wit!.  *.:er  pounces ;  and,  last-  crossed  they  are  called  files ;  and  when  iostead 

br«  by  croaking  in  the  night,  wlien  the  filan-  of  the  notches  standinir  in  a  right  line,  a  num- 

oer*  prick  her.    The  disease  usually  proceeds  ber  of  siiiicle  tnd iv id lul  teeth  are  rai»ed  all  over 


FILES. 


the  surface,  it  is  called  a  rasp.  As  the  art  of 
making  files  \s  nearly  the  same  in  its  practice 
with  regard  to  all  the  great  variety  of  forms  in 
which  liicy  are  made,  wc  shall  confine  our  de- 
scription to  that  of  the  flat  file. 

Very  Utile  need  be  said  in  explanation  of  the 
meihod  of  forging  these  articles.     They  are 
usually  made  of  steel,  or  more  rarely  of  iron, 
case-hardened.     The  forged  files  are  brought 
to  a  flat  surface  on  the  grindstone,  and  are  then 
ready  for  the  file- cutter.    This  artist  is  provided 
with  a  great  number  of  chisels,  consisting  each 
of  a  piece  of  steel  of  moderate  thickness,  bav- 
ins a  straight  edge,  of  greater  length  than  the 
height  of  tne  chisel,  the  back  of  which  termi- 
nates in  a  blunt  angle  or  point  in  the  middle  of 
its  length,  upon  which  the  blows  are  struck 
with  a  hammer  of  about  five  or  six  poimds 
weight,  for  middling  sized  files,  having  its  head 
all  on  one  side  of  the  stem>  so  as  to  resemble 
the  capital  letter  L,  in  order  that  it  may  by  its 
own  weight  naturally  dispose  itself  with  the 
face  downwards.    The  file  is  placed  upon  a 
plate  of  lead  on  a  small  low  anvil,  close  to 
which  the  workman  sits,  and  on  the  left  side^f 
the  block  of  the  anvil  are  fastened  the  two  ends 
of  a  leather  strap,  which  he  brin^  over  the  file, 
and  by  putting  his  right  foot  into  the  loop, 
holds  It  steadily  in  its  place.     In  this  situation, 
taking  the  chisel  between  his  left  finger  and 
thumb,  he  applies  its  edge  across  the  file,  where 
the  cuts  are  to  begin  at  the  point,  and  gives  it 
a  blow;  the  direction  of  the  cut  beinj^  inclined 
towards  the  tans,  or  that  end  of  the  file  which 
is  to  go  into  the  handle.    Immediately  after 
this  commencing  operation,  he  lifts  the  chisel, 
places  its  edge  behind  the  other  cut,  and  slides 
It  forward  till  he  feels  it  bear  against  the  bur  or 
protuberancy  of  the  former  cut,  at  which  in- 
stant he  gives  the  second  blow  ;  a  third  is  re- 
peated in  like  manner,  and  by  a  continuance  of 
the  same  proceeding,   the  whole  surface  at 
length  becomes  covered  with  single  strokes  or 
notches,  each  of  which  presents  an  elevated 
sharp  edge.     The  distance  between  stroke  and 
stroke,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  coarse* 
ness  of  the  file,  depends  entirely  u|X)n  the  vio- 
lence of  the  blow,  by  which  the  our  is  raised 
to  a  greater  or  a  less  height ;  but  it  is  not  difR- 
cult  with  80  weighty  a  hammer,  after  a  very 
little  practice,  to  give  the  strokes  with  great  uni- 
formity of  impulse,  and  to  repeat  them  with 
such  frequency  as  to  perform  this  apparently 
delicate  work  with  great  speed  and  precision. 
The  coarsest  files  have  about  ten  or  twelve  cuts 
in  the  inch  of  length,  and  the  very  finest  have 
upwards  of  two  hundred. 

As  soon  as  the  whole  surface  of  the  file  has 
been  thus  cut,  the  workman  files  the  bur  off 
with  a  small  file,  so  as  to  leave  very  little  more 
of  the  stroke  than  what  has  entered  below  the 
original  surface  ;  and  then  proceeds  to  give  the 
second  or  cross  cut,  forming  an  angle  of  about 
sixty  degrees,  with  the  first  range  of  strokes. 
The  intention  to  be  answered  by  filing  off  the 
first  edges  to  afford  a  more  even  surface  for  cut- 
ting the  second,  which  is  done  exactly  in  the 
hdiiiC  manner  as  the  hm  tai\^^«c,  aud  Uk^wtse 


to  give  a  suitable  figure  to  the  small:  teeth  of 
lozenge- shaped  prominences,  which  stand  op 
upon  the  face  of  the  file  after  the  cutting  is 
completed.  If  this  filing  off  were  to  be  omit- 
ted, the  teeth  would  be  pointed  and  irreeobr; 
whereas  the  useful  and  durable  figure  is  tdatof 
a  small  rounded  chistrl  or  gouge. 

It  may  be  remarked,  u|>on  examining  a  Bkf 
that  the  first  cut  is  always  made  more  slantwise 
than  the  second.  If  this  were  not  done,  tlw 
small  teeth  would  all  lie  behind  one  another, 
in  rows  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the 
file,  which  would  make  corresponding  groorei 
in  the  face  of  any  niece  of  work,  that  mighl  be 
to  be  filed,  insteaU  of  leaving  the  workman  at 
liberty  to  vary  his  strokes,  as  is  necessary  when 
a  flat  surface  is  to  be  produced. 
.  When  the  file  is  cut  and  finished  oo  both 
sides,  and  on  one  or  both  edges,  as  inaj  be  re- 
quired, it  is  ready  for  hardening,  whidi  is  9 
chemical  operation  of  some  skill  and  ingenuity. 
The  heat  is  ffiven  in  a  fiivnace,  where  &  wnrk 
can  be  regularly  disposed,  and  for  fine  work  s 
muffle  is  used.  The  file  is  first  exposed  10  a 
low  degree  of  ignition,  which  bums  off  sny 
greasy  or  other  matter  that  miaht  adhere  to  its 
surface.  It  is  then  dipped,  cold,  in  the grouadi 
or  thick  sediment  of  beer,  and  while  wet  iiHoa 
powder  made  of  burned  or  parched  horn,  or 
leather,  or  other  coally  animal  matter,  sod  of 
common  salt,  and  in  this  state  speedily  dried  fav 
expoifurc  to  heat.  Any  other  mucilage  wbira 
could  be  afforded  at  a  moderate  price  woeM 
probably  answer  the  same  puq>ose  as  the  beer 
grounds.  The  file  being  then  put  into  the  i^ 
nited  mufRe,  smokes  and  soon  becomes  leif- 
hot,  being  not  only  defended  from  oxydatioa, 
by  the  covering  uf  fused  s.ilt,  and  animal  cotl, 
which  envelopes  it  on  nil  sides,  but  being  evea 
Tendered  more  steely  upon  its  surface  by  the 
absorption  of  carbon.  As  soon  as  it  has  ac- 
quired the  low  red  heat  called  cherry-red,  it  ii 
taken  out  and  plunged  into  pure  cold  water, 
which  instanliy  cools  it,  and  renders  it  veiy 
hard. 

There  are  several  variations  ad(»pted  in  the 
hardening  process  by  different  workmen,  by 
means  of  which  they  differ  in  iheir  succes'*. 
Some  file-makers,  ns  well  as  f;unsmitbs  ami 
locksmiths,  produce  the  intended  effect  so  com- 
pletely, that  the  whole  surface  of  their  work 
has  a  beautiful  dull-grey  ahj>ect,  every  wheie 
alike;  whereas,  other  operations  produce coa% 
spots,  which  are  obliged  to  be  cleaned  off.  The 
files,  when  quite  dry  atid  clean,  are  siigbdj 
oiled  and  kept  in  oiled  paper. 

The  simple  operation  of  file-catling  seems  to 
be  of  such  easy  performance,  that  it  is  not  at 
all  to  bs  wondered  at  that  machines  for  ibis 
purpose  should  have  been  very  early  invcntcA 
Mathurin  Jimsse,  in  La  Fidel ie  Ouvertarecie 
TArt  dc  Serrurier,  published  at  La  Fled.e,  in 
Anjou,  in  1627,  gives  a  drawing  and  descrip- 
tion of  one,  in  which  the  file  is  drawp  aloDg 
by  shifu  by  wheel-work,  and  the  blow  isgiwn 
by  a  hammer,  which  is  tripped  bv  the  ins- 
chincry.    There  are  several  in  the  Machiw 
approuv'(6es  ^ar  TAcadeiuie  Royalc  de  Pitiisj 


FIL 
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Vnd  ene  in  ih*  Anifriein  Philosopliiml  Tram-  raiii.  wiile  lietliaco,   florlbiis  coiymbuit  of 

aclioni,   dncribi-d  also   in   ihe  2tl  foliiine  of  LmD^us,  puasrucs  uiliiringenl,  .inil  it  u  said 

Crtgorv's  Mechanica.     Mr.  Willi^irn  NIebol-  liLlloniriptic  viitim.     It  ii  tekloin  used  in  the 

»oB  locA uiit  n  inlcnl  in  Aujiisi,  IBUS.foriui-  prscikcnrihc  itment  ilny.    SccSfirjb*. 

pnn-ed  mschiiiery  in  lii«  iii^iuiracturcnr  filci,  PILIX.     (Jilix.'i  Male  polypody,  nr  fcin, 

the  sprcillcniiun  (if  wliicli   is  published  iii  ibe  Pulypodiuni  fifix  nist  of  Liniicu«.     The  foot 

Reperiotyof  AtU,  &c.  vol.  «.  N,  S.  of  ihis  plant  ha»  Uwly  been  gnaily  cclebnicil 

Tbe  pniici|M]  r«|uiiiics  in  ■  manhine  fur  for    ill    cflecu   uixin    ihe   licnia    Hilium   or 

B-yiitn..™  iiT-   rk-..  ||,p  lile  jliniild  be  slendily  brosJ  lap«-»oriii.      Madame  Niiufcr  acquir- 


£Ie-culiiiig  ai 


upnotlrd,  and  ihe  chisel  adapted  to  ihe  f«ci 
wittlout  any  unequal  bearing.  Filei  aie,  how- 
ever, for  the  most  pan,  cm  by  hand  ;  and  ;hc 
chierrcaiont  are,  I.  The  cut  by  hand  if,  frO]ii 
its  very  nature,  exactly  or  the  depth  thebut  de< 
IbmmIi  ;  whereas,  in  a  machine,  K  ilie  stroke 
be  tiot  nicely  adapwd  id  the  thift,  the  file  may 


t«  cither  iballoiv-cut,  c 


ed  gfcal  celebrity  by  einplojing  it  a  .  ,  _ 
cifie.  This  secret  was  thought  uf  such  ini> 
potUTice  by  loine  of  the  principal  pbysiclanl 
at  Purls,  who  were  depuied  to  make  a 
complete  trial  of  ila  eHicucy,  thai  it  wot  pur- 
chased by  the  French  king,  and  arierwBrd* 
published  by  hit  order.     The  method  of  cgi» 


The 

...._.._  bur  may  be  thrown  is  the  following  :  After  the  patient  has  been 

d(ne  by  an  o«er  heavy  stroke  ;  and,  I'.  In  prepared  by  an  emollient  clyster,  and  »  supper 

rnmohine'Cul  liles,  there  must  always  bea  piece  of  p;in:ida,  with  butter  and  salt,  hr  is  directed 

left  at  the  beijtnnin)!,  at  each  corner,  whicli  re-  to  tuke  in  the  morning,  while  in  bed,  .idose  of 

quires  (o  be  cut  ulf  before  hardening.     This  two  or  throe  drschma  of  the  powdeied  root  of 

may  he  remedied  in  iht  machinery,  but  it  has  ibe  mtilc  fern.     The  powder  must  he  washed 

4aoiytt  been  dune.  iUriltih  Uneycta,')  dnwn  with  a  dr3U|;bt  of  water,  and  Iivn  hours 

To  FiLit.  u.  II.  (from jf/u III.)     A  ibreud.   1.  after  a  strong  cuibarilc,  composed  of  calomel 

To  tiling  upon  n  thread  or  wire  {ATkulhaol).  and  scjuiinnny,  is  to  be  (Dvcn,  proportioned  lo 

t.  (from  peoLn,  Saxon.)    To  cm  with  a  Ale  the  strength  of  the  paiicni.    If  this  do  not 

(Aov).     3.  To  smooth  ;  to  poliih  (SAnis/i.).  operate  in  doe  time,  it  is  lo  be  fulbwed  by  a 

(frotn  plan,  Saxon.)      lofuul;    to  sully  di>se  of  purgine  sails,  xnd  iflhe  wurm  be  not 


{Skakfpe 


iFilB.  i.n.  Toniarehinafile.ni 

Imi  one  behind  another  (B^aritmarf). 

FlLE-riSH,inid.lhyoli>"y.     HceB 

FI'LKCUTJ'EH.  ..   (fiie  end  u 

maker  of  liles  {Mo.t. 


of 


pelted  in  a  lew  hours,  this  process 

repeated  at  proper  intervals.     Of  the  sii 

this,  or  a  limiliiT  mode  of  treatment,  IK  uses 

of  tienia,  there  can  be  no  doiibl,  as  ifiany  proofs 

of  it  in  this  counliy  afford  tuBicienttesiitnOnyi 

.    _.    .  .,.  b-Jt  whether  the  fern-root  or  the  strong  cathsr- 

Fl'LKMOT.  I.  (fiom  feuiltt  marte,  a  dead     lie  be  the  principal  ajient  in  ihe  destruction  of 

Wr,  French.)  A   brown  or  yclluw-brown  co-     the  worm  may  admit  of  a  question. 

loitt^Swifl).  FiLIx   FiiMiBA.    The  female  fern.     The 

Fl'LHR.i.  (ItamJUe.)    One  who  files;  or>e     j>lantwhich  is  tlius  called  in  the  pharmacopotiai 

who  "scs  the  lite  in  cuitiuit  melals.  is  not  ihe  polypodium  (ilix  ftemiiiB,  but  the 

FFLIAL.  a,  (JiHal,  Vt.fitiui,   Lalin.)   I.     pieris  aquiliua  ;  frondibus  supr3decom[>o6itii. 

Pertaining  to  a  son  i  bcfiiiing  a  son  {Sidney),     loliolis  pinnalit  pinnislanceolf"  '-  =—=-  — - 


9.  Bearing  the  character  or  rel 
HOillin). 
FILIATION..,  (rrom//i»i.  Latin.)    The 


1  (ailici  i  Gorrdauve  lo    iiift 


nalifidis. 
Then 
jnposcd  i< 


Ihe  In 


be  as  efficacious  in  the  desiroy- 


nlaiioD  of  a 
paiemily  (/fu/e). 

FILIBLG.    See  Phiubbs.  To  FILL.  v.  a.  (Fi'llau.  Saxon.)  I.  Tottore 

I      FILICES.    Ferns.  The  fourth  family;  and  till  no  more  can  be  admitted  (JoAn).    !.  To 

I  Uw  sixth  great  iribe  or  nation,  in  Linn^us's  (lore  abundantly  iMilloaX.    3.  To  satisfy;  in 

t  general  dislribution  of  vegeubles.     Hie  first  content   (C/ieyne).       4.  To   glut;    to   surlelt 

order  of  the  class  cryplogamla  in  bis  artificial  iShakipeari).     5.  To  Fill  cut.    To  pour  out 

lytletii.     The  sixty-lunnh  order  in   his  frai;-  liquor  fordrink.     6.  Te  Fi:.L  out.     To  exienil 

i  ncoia  af  a  natural  method  :  and  the  hfiy.hfih  by   (omelhing   contained   (Dryi/rn).      7.  To 

I'  of  hi*  natntal  orders,  at  ihe  end  of  uen.  plant.  Fill  up.    To  make  full  (/'»/<«]'     B.  To  FllL. 

I       FILIFORM,     (.filtformit.)      In    bouny,  uo.     To  supply  (.4>UiiDii).     Q.  To  Fill  up. 

thread-shaped.     Of  equal  thickness  from  top  To  occupy  by  btilk  (iJurnr/).     10.  To  Fill 

i  to  bottom,  like  a  thread.   Applied  lo  peduncle,  up.     To  eng-tge;  lo  employ  CSAaijpeore). 

I' ftUHicnl,  style,  and  receptacle.     Itseamtniore  ro  Fill.  u.n.  1.    TogI      ■-  ''   '   "■■ 

talcgant  to  oiK  hiament  and  filiform,  than  to  fpmrc). 

tnnsJate  them  liy  threail,  and  I h read-shaped.  ssliaie  {liac 

FIO-INGS.  ..  <fromJf/e.)  Fragments  robbed  full  {tr«i)iiu>ard). 

off  by  iheacilnnnf  thefile.  Fill.  i.  (from   ihe  verb.)   I.  Asniuehas 

nLIPBNDULA. (J?Jipni<^Ja, from^/um,  mar  produce  complete  sa|i"IJclion  (Fxi^iur}. 

•  thread,  and  ptndto,  to   hang,  so  name<I  be-  S.  The  place  between  the  shaftsof  acaiiiage  j 

■BUM  the  numerous  bulbs  of  its  root  hana  as  it  the  thill  (Aforftner). 

were  by  smalt  threads).  Saxifrage  rubra.  Drop-  FtLLAGRbE,FlLl<:liBe,orF(i.iuiiAH>, 

|>si*on.    The  ^x•l  of  ibis  plant,  spiraea  (ili|ien-  work,  a  kind  of  euiichineni  »u  roM  or  silver, 

i^ub i  ibliis  ptatiaiiif  foliolii  unifOTiaibu* Kt*  wrought ddicatclyt  in  uuinti  otlittle  thteaiU 


V.  n.  1.  To  give  10  drink  iShak). 
.  To  grow  full.  3.  To  glot}  to 
:0b).    4.  To  Fill  up-    To  grow 
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or  gralnc,  or  boih  intermixed.    Tlic  word  is  century,  and  educated  at  Trinity  collcgp.  Cam* 
com{)oun(Icd  o(  Jil  ot  ^filum,  thread,  and  f^ra'  bridge.     His  works  are;  1.  The  Anarchy  of 
num,  c;rciin.     ] n  Latin  it  is  called ^/a/f'm  elaho-  a  limited  and  mixed  Monarchy.  2.  Patiiarctia; 
rci^im  opuSfargen/ntn,  aurum,  hi  which  he  strives  to  prove,  that  all  govern- 
There  is  no  manufacture  in  any  part  of  the  ment  was  at  first  monarchical,  even  m  the 
worUl  that  has  been  niore  admired  and  cele-  patriarchal  ages.     3.  The  Freeholder'^  Grand 
l>rated  than  the  fine  gold  and  sitvcr  fiUagrce  of  Inquest.     He  died  about  l688. 
Sumatra:   and  what  renders  it  a  matter  of  Fl'LMY.  a.  (fromyf/iw.)  Composed  of  thiu 
greater  curiosity  is  the  coarseness  of  the  tools  membra nei>  or  iKrllicles  (Poptf). 
employed  in  the  workmanship,  and  which,  in  To  Fl'LTLR.  v.  a,  {JUtTo^  low  Latin.)  I. 
the    hands    of  an   European,    would  not  be  To  defecate  bv  drawing  otf  liquor  by  depending 
thought  sutHcitntly  perfect  for  the  most  ordi-  threads.     2.  To  strain  ;  to  percolate  (Greic). 
uary  purposes.    The  whole  of  this  ingenious  Filter,  or  Filtre,  in  chembtry,  hc.% 
^process  is  circumstantially  related  in  Marsden's  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  linen,  paper,  or  other 
Account  of  Sumatra,  p.  141.  matter,  some  of  which  are  in  the  formofhol- 

The  work  usually  executed  by  young  ladies  in*  low  inverted  cones,  used  to  filtrate  or  strain 

this  country  under  the  title  of  fillaj»ree,  and  of  liquors  through.     The  filter  has  the  same  iHC 

which    tea»caddies,   vases,  work-baskets,  &c.  and  effect  with  regard  to  liquids  that  the  lietc 

are  constructed,  is   formetl  of  narrow  slips  of  or  scarce  has  on  dry  substances.     Filtcnareof 

coloured  paper  gilt  at  the  edges,  and  curiously  two  sorts.    The  first  are  simple  pieces  of  paper 

rolled  up  and  glued  in  various  fanciful  forins,  or  cloih,  through  which  the  liquor  is  pam 

with  the  "ilt  edge  outwards.  without  farther  trouble?    The  second  are  twirt- 

FFLLlR.  s.  {(rom  Jill.)  1.  Any  thing  that  cd  up  like  a  skain  or  wick,  and  first  wetted* 

fills  up  room  without  use  {Dryden).     2.  One  then  squeezed,  and  one  end  put  in  the  vomI 

wl^ose  employment  is  to  fill  vessels  of  carriage  that  contains  the  liquor  to  be  filtrated;  Uw 

(Mortimer),  other  end  is  to  be  out,  and  bang  down  betew 

Fl'LLET.  *.  {Jilel,  French.)     1.  A  band  the  surface  of  the  liquor :  bv  means  hereof  the 

tied  round  the  head  or  other  part  (Dryden).  purest  part  of  the  liquor  distils  drop  by  drop 

2.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh  :  applied  com-  out  of  the  vessel,  leaving  the  coarser  part^bi* 

monty  to  veal  {Dryden),    3.  AJeat  rolled  to-  hind.     This  filter  acts  as  a  siphon, 

gether  and  tied  round  (5ti*(/*0.  Water  is   freed  from  various  Imporitieslif 

FiL  LETt'or  Filet,  in  architecture,  denotes  means  of  basins  made  of  porous  s^nes,  thitw^ 

a  little  .>quare  member  or  ornament  used  in  which  the  water  descends  by  percolation  md 

di\ero  places  and  on  divers  occasions,  but  gene-  becomes   purified.     But  as  filtering  stones  « 

.  rally  as  a  sort  of  corona  over  a  greater  moulding,  this  kind  are  notalw;ays  to  be  retiihiy  procured, 

Lillet,  in  heraldry,  a  kind  of  orleor  bor-  other  contrivances  have  been  devised;  oneor 

dure,   containing;  only  a  third  or  fourth  part  twoof  which  we  shall  here  describe, 

of  the  breadth  of  the  common  bordnre.     It  is  A  patent  ivas  granted  to  Mr.  Joshua  Collier 

supposed  to  be  withdrawn  inwards,  and  is  of  a  of  Southvvark,  for  a  most  ingenious  method  of 

different  colour  from  the  field.     It  runs  quite  filtering  and  sweetening  water,  oil,  and  CTfiy 

Tound,  near  the  edge,  as  a  lace  over  a  cloak.  It  other  liquid.     The  followijig  is  the  contrivanct 

is  also  used  for  an  ordinary,  drawn  like  a  b^r,  which  combines  the  application  of  macnlncrf 

from  the  sinister  point  of  tlie  chief,  across  the  with  the  antiseptic  properties  of  charcoal.  Fiffl 

vliield,  in  manner  of  a  scarf.  oil  is  one  of-the  liquids  which  he  had  particu- 

FiLLETs,    in    the  manage,  the  loins  of  a  larly  in  view,  to  tree  it  from  every  ihtng  dis^ 

liorse  ;  seated  above  the  flank,  beyond  the  last  agreeable,  either  in  taste,  smell,  or  coknir,  to 

rib,  and  in  a  transverse  line  with  the  hip-bone,  accomplish  which  he  poured  a  quantity  of  oil 

A  hor-'C  long  in  the  back,  narrow  across  the  into  a  convenient  vessel,  heated  to  the  tempera- 

loins,  and  tucked  up  (greyhound  like)  in  the  ture  of  li.'0**  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer, add- 

carcase,  is  said  to  be  badly  made  in  the  fillets,  ing  caustic  mineral  alkali  of  the  specific  gravitj 

or,  in  other  words,  weak  in  the  loins.  of  1-25.     He  then  agitated  the  mixture,  after- 

To  Fi'llet.   v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  I.  To  wards  allowing  it  to  stand  till   the  sediment 

bind  with  a  bandage  or  fillet.     2.  To  adorn  subsided,  and  then  drew  it  ofF into  another  ve»- 

with  an  astragal  {Exodus).  sel,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  burnt  chirroil 

To  FI'LLIP.   t;.  a.  To  strike  with  the  nail  finely  powdered,  and  a  small  quantity  of  diluted 

of  the  finger  by  a  sudden  spring  (Z?acon).  sulphuric  acid,  to.dccotnposte  the  sapooaocoui 

Fi'llip.  5.  A  jerk  of  the  finger  let  go  from  matter  still  suspended  in  the  oil,  when  the  oil 

the  thumb.  became  clear  at  the  surface ;  he  then  agiti\eA 

FiLLY,  the  female  produce  of  a  horse  and  the  contents  ofihis  \essel,  and  left  thecosUyi 

•mare  :  she  is  called  a  filly  foal,  the  first  year;  a  saline,  and  aqueous  particles  to  subside;  sfi^ 

yearling  the  second  ;  and  a  filly  till  four  years  wards  passing  it  through  pro))er  strainen,  wbeo 

old.                                               '  it  became  quite  transparent  and  fit  for  use. 

FILM.  s.  (pylmepa,  Saxon.)  A' thin  pellicle  The  principle  of  the  improved  filtering  B»- 

orskin  {Graunt),  chines  consists  in  combining  hydrostatic  p^ef- 

To  Fn*M.  V.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  To  cover  sure  with  the  mode  of  filtering  p«- oirtwi**. 

with  a  |)ellicle  or  thin  skin  {Shahpeare).  which  procures  the  peculiar  advantage  of  ct»s* 

FILMER  (Sir  Robert),  an  English  writer,  ing  the  fluid  and  its  sediment  to  uke  oppoa» 
bom    in  Kent  at  the  begitinVn^  o^  v\\e  \"|v\v    "i^x^v^^a*.    The  filtering  surface  remain  cbe 
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J  while  the  dinnenstont  of  the  chamber  in  The  princi|xi]  part  of  the  machinery  contisti 

which  the  sediment  is  received  may  he  varied,  of  a  square  vcisci,  bent  in  the  farm  of  an   in- 

fo  adapt  the  machines  to  every  pur|)osc  for  verted  syphon.     The  cune  mny  be  circular^ 

i;\'hich  they  are  intended,  chambers  must  be  elliptic*  or  in  any  other  direction.     This  vessel 

provided  ot  various  capacities,  for  the  precipi-  is   nlled  with  iiue  pure  sand,  till  nearly  the 

jUted  matter.     The  space  required  i»  very  great  height  of  the  dotted  Iiue  x,  y,  w\iici\  denotes 

witli  re3i>ect  to  the  oil  tr-.ide,  and  as  all  liimen-  the  ascent  of  the  water  to  1),  wheiace  it  flows 

Mons  will  be  required  occasionally,  no  particu-  into  the  receiver.      The  part  marked  A,  B» 

]ar  limits  can  be  fixed.      For  distilleries  and  should  always  project  above  this  line,  accordins; 

breweries  they  may  be  smaller  in  proportion,  to  the  size  of  thenltering  machine.     To  A,  H, 

j^nd  a  very  small  chamljer  will  be  sufficient  for  there  is  attached  a  woollen  bag,  whbch  is  open 

domestic  economy.     If  water  is  to  be  freed  at  the  top,  and  the  lower  part  of  which  touches 

froQi  noxious  panicles,  it  must  be  made  to  pass  the  sann.     It  serves  the  pur}XMc  of  collecting 

through  an  iron  box  in  its  way  to  the  filterirfg  the  coarsest  iiupurities,  and  thus  preserves  the 

chamber,  and  the  box  must  contain  charcoal  sand  for   a  longer  time  from  becouitng  foul, 

finely  powdercrd ;  the  water  is  received  into  this  The  bag,  therefore,  may  occasionally  be  remoT- 

box,  and  delivered  by  two  apertures,  which  are  ed,  and  ringed  in  clean  water.     It  is  evident 

ppenod  and  closed  by  cocks.     Another  part  of  that  the  water  flows  at  A,  through  the  bag  into 

the  invention  consists  in  filtering  machines  in  the  fittre,  and  rises  at  the  place  marked  D, 

the  form  of  stills,  in  which  charcoal  may  be  which  is  considcrab^  lower  than  the  former, 

.repeatedly  burnt  after  any  fluid  substances  have  It  atlbrds  a  very  agreeable  sight  to  obser\'e  the 

psosed  through  it,  f^r  the  ()orpo>e  of  freeing  most  limpid  fluid  penetrating  the  uppermost 

them  from  noxious  particles,  or  discharging  stratum  of  sand,  perfectly  similar  to  that  oozing 

their  colouring  matter.  from  the  purest  natural  spring. 

To  the  filtering  apparatus  of  Mr.  Collier,  Professor  Parrot  remarks,  that  he  procured 

instruments  are   attached  for  discovering  the  a  filtering  machine  made  of  bK>ck*tin,  for  as- 

comparative  qualities  of  oils,  which  depend  in  certaiiiing,   by  experiments,    the   purity,  and 

some  measure  on  their  specific  gravities  ;  s|>er-  quality  of  water  that  may  thus  be  obtained  in 

maceti  oil,  when  compared  with  fish  oils,  be-  a  given  time.     It  consisted  of  the  following 

log  as  875  to  920.    To  do  this  a  glass  vessel  of  dimensions :  the  small  diameter  B,  £,  was  eight 

any  shape  most  convenient  i5  employed,  with  Paris  inches;  the  large  of  the  whole  machine, 

.SI  glass  bubble,  and  a  thermometer.     If  the  oil  eleven  inches;  consequently  the  thickness  of 

is  pure,  the  bubble  sinks,  when  the  mercury  the  vessel  A,  B,  was  one  inch  aud  a  half;  the 

rises  to  a  particular  standard.     When  sperma-  breadth  of  it,two  inches  aud  seven-eighths.  The 

c^i  oil  is  impure,  the  bui)ble  floats,  though  of  per|)endicular  height  of  the  lower  side,  from  C, 

.the  temperature  required.     To  determine  the  its  basis,  to  the  rim  D,  whence  the  water  is* 

tendency  of  oils,  used  for  burning,  to  congeal  siie»,  was  four  inches  and  one-twelfth  ;  the  op« 

in  cold  weather,  a  freezing  mixture  may  be  posite  height  ofthe  mouth  A,  B,  eight  inches 

put  into  a  phial  of  thin  glass,  into  which  let  a  and  three-fourths;  and  the  height  of  the  sand 

thermometer  lie  immersed,  and  a  single  drop  of  on  the  side  marked  O,  was  three  inches  and 

the  oil  permitted  10  fill  on  the  outsi^le  of  the  one-sixth. 

vessel,  where  it  will  iustantly  congeal.    As  the  Although,   in   experiments  of  this  nature, 

cold  produced  by  the  mixture  decreases,  let  the  much  dejiends  on  the  relative  sise  and  purity 

temperature  be  observed,  by  the  thermometer,  of  the  sand,  which  necessarily  afl'ord  dinereni 

At  wiiioh  the  oil  becomes  fluid,  and  runs  down  results,  yet  professor  Parrot  has,  after  rcfieated 

the  side  of  the  glass.       *  trials,  deducalthe  following  conclusions,  which 

When  we  reflect  on  the  method  which  na-  appear  to  be  well  founded. 

tore  pursues  in  the  filtration  of  water,  we  find  1  .That  the  dilTcrcnceof  the  niveau,Of  water* 

that  such  waters  as  descend  from  hills,  though  level,  has  an  essential  influence  on  the  quantity 

passing  tlirouuh  sand  and  rocks,  are  seldom  per-  ofthe  purified  water  thus  obtained.     S.  That 

lectly  pure  3  but  that  those  are  the  most  limpid  a  prolongation  of  the  stratum  of  sand  does  not 

which,  by  ascending,  ooze  out  near  the  foot  of  considerably  diminish  the  pnxluct  ofthe  filtre, 

A  BBOUDtain.     The  cause  of  this  difiercilce  aj)-  but  remarkably  contributes  to  the  purity  ofthe 

poais  to  be  owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  if  fluid,    d.  That  if  the  water  be  forced  to  past 

the   water  only   descend    through  sand,  the  through   the  sand  with  increased  velocity,  it 

finest  and  most  weighty  foreign  particles  gradu-  will  m  less  pure  than  by  allowing  it  a  proper 

ally  penetrate  through  the  sandy  strata  ;  on  the  time  for  its  passage;  and,  4.  That  a  machine 

coQftrary,  when  it  is  forced  to  rice  through  sand,  of  the  dimensions  above  described  will  furnish 

all   such   ponderous  ingredients  seulc  at  the  about   three  quarts  of  water  in  an  hour,  or 

bottom ;  because,  from  their  greater  specific  eighteen  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours.    This 

Sivity,  they  cannot  ascend  to  the  top.    The  c^uantity,  however,  being  too  Ur||e  in  piopor- 

hter  particles  of  fluids,  consequently,  in  both  tion  to  the  size  of  the  machine,  it  is  advisaole, 

cases  remain  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  earth  or  either  to  lessen  the  difference  ofthe  water-fall ; 

•and.  or,  which  is  still  better,  to  prolong  the  stratum 

From  these  considerations  Professor  Phrrot,  of  sand,  in  order  to  reduce  the  filtratiou  of  the 

jun.  of  Paris,  Was.  induon)  to  give  his  filtering  water  to  half  the  quantity  above  stated,  and  to 

inaehine  the  form  reprcKOled  io  Plate  68.  obtain  it  in  greater  punty.    Thus,  t  filtering 

fig.  Q.  appaittiit  eighteen  iocbcf  Jong  Odooi  A  to  D, 
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two  inches  thick,  and  four  broad>  would  afford 
€Ycry  hour  six  pints  of  very  pure  water.  If, 
therefore,  so  small  a  machine,  containing  a  very 
moderate  stratum  of  sand,  and  requiring  only 
a  difference  of  two  or  th^ee  inches  in  the  height 
of  the  water,  furnishes  a  clear  and  pure  fluid, 
it  follows,  that  an  apparatus  on  a  larger  scale, 
provided  with  a  bed  of  sand  from  five  to  sii;  feet 
long,  and  admitting  of  a  difference  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  in'  the  fall  of  the  water, 
might  be  usefully  employed  in  public  wells, 
hydraulic  machines,  and  e^en  in  camps,  for  the 
lupply  of  an  army. 

In  the  construction  of  large  filtering  nia-* 
chines,  professor  Parrot  justly  observes,  that 
they  should  not  be  extended  m  the  direction. 
A,  C,  D,  to  a  greater  length  than  is  absolutely 
necessary ;  as,  in  this  case,  they  will  not  re- 
c^uirc  any  considerable  difference  m  the  fall  and 
rise  of  the  water :  on  the  other  hand,  their 
breadth  and  thicknesa  may  be  accordingly  in* 
Of  eased.  l*hus  the  diameter  of  such  a  ma* 
chine  would  still  more  resemble  that  of  a 
syphon. 

A  very  simple  filtering  apparatus  'may  be 
easily  made  by  any  common  carpenter.  It  is 
nothing  niore  than  a  vessel  of  wood  in  form  of 
a  frustum  of  a  square  pyramid,  of  which  the 
smaller  end  is  to  be  downwards,  and  to  have  a 
grated  bottom.  Over  this  let  there  be  laid  a  laver 
of  charcoal,  and  upon  thatanothef  of  sand.  Tha 
water  thus  strained  through  the  sand  and  char, 
coal  will  be  purified :  and  both  sand  and  char- 
coal may  be  changed  for  fresh  whenever  the 
impurities  they  have  detained  are  so  accumulat- 
ed as  to  render  such  change  necessary. 

Filter  is  also  a  charm,  supposed  to  have  a 
virtue  of  inspiring  love.  The  word  is  derived 
ttotn  f  (X}poy,  which  signifies  the  same  thing,  of 
9iXfu>,  amo,  I  love.  The  Greeks,  when  tneir 
lox'e  was  without  success,  had  several  arts  to 
procure  the  affections  of  their  beloved.  The 
Thessalian  women  were  famous  for  their  skill 
in  this  as  welt  as  other  magical  practices.  The 
means  whereby  it  was  effected  were  of  various 
sotts  $  it  was  sometimes  done  by  potions  called 
^ixlfa,  which  are  frequently  mentioned  in  au- 
thors of  both  languages.  Juvenal  speaks 
thus : 

"  Hie  magicus  affert  cactus,  hie  Thessala 

vendil 
Philtra,   quibus    valeant    mentem    vexare 

mariti.** 

Their  operations  were  violent  and  dangerous, 
and  commonly  deprived  such  as  drank  them  of 
their  reason.  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos 
report,  that  Lucullus,  the  Roman  general,  nrst 
lost  his  reason,  and  afterwards  his  life,  by  one 
of  them. 

FILTERING  STONE.  See  M  arm  or 
and  Artnarius. 

FILTH. ^.  (pil*,  Saxon.)  1 .  Dirt;  nastiness 
(Sandys).  2.  Corrupiion  ;  'crossness  :  pollution 
(rUlotsort). 

Fi'LTHILY.  ad.  (rromf Uht/.)  Nastily ^ 
foully;  grossly  (I J* Estrange), 

FILTHllSESS.  s.  (SxomJilUiXj.)  uNasi\. 
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ness ;  foulness ;  dirtiness  (Sidn^).    9,  Con 
ruption  ;  pollution  (Souih)^ 

FFLTHY.  fl.  (from///*.)  I.  Nasty;  fod; 
dirty  {Sfiakspeare),  2.  Gross  j  polluted  (Dry- 
den).  • 

Tf  FI'LTRATE.  v.  a.  (from  ^lier.)  To 
strain  ;  to  percolate  {Arhulhnol). 

FILTRATION,  a  process  employed  in 
pharmacy  and  chemistry  to  separate  fluids  from 
substances  suspended  in  them.  In  many  in- 
stances this  is  perfbnncd  by  throwing  the  whole 
upon  a  conical  bag  made  of  any  porous  ma- 
terials, such  as  flannel,  linen,  or  paper,  which 
detains  the  solid  part,  and  allows  the  fluid  lb 
pass  through  clear.  When  the  quantity  of 
materials  is  large,  and  the  solid  of  a  nature  not 
easily  to  be  susuended  in  water,  a  flannd  or 
linen  bag  is  preferable,  as  lieing  more  expedi- 
tious than  paper ;  and  of  flannel  or  linen  the 
*  latter  is  most  advantageous  where  the  liquor  k 
required  to  be  preserved,  as  |he  former  is  apt  to 
soak  up  a  large  quantity ;  Vhile,  wliea  the 
solid  residue  is  the  only  valuable  part,  as  ia 
filtrating  the  citrat  of  lime,  formed  by  chalk 
and  lemon  juice,  flannel  answers  as  wdl,  and 
is  more  speedy. 

In  small  quantities,  and  where  accnneyii 
reqiiired,  the  material  of  the  filter  is  geoeiallV 
a  square,  thin,  unsjsed  paper,  first  doobkq 
from  corner  to  comer,  into  a  trian^,  and  the 
latter  again  doubled  into  half  the  siae;  makiog 
another  triangle.  This  when  opened  fbnos  a 
paper  cone,  mtowhieh  the  liquor  is  pooRd, 
and  which  must  be  supported  by  being  put  iatt) 
a  glass  funnel. 

xhe  substances  that  capnot  be  filtered  in  tbt 
common  way  are  those  which  act  too  power- 
fully upon  the  paper  and  other  materials  eaiH 
ployed.  The  concentrated  acids  and  alkaline 
solutions  aire  of  this  kind.  Where  it  is  required 
to  filter  these,  which  is  hot  often  the  case,  diey 
must  be  poured  through  a  stratum  of  coarsely 
powdered  glass,  or  well  washed  white  sand,  Iq 
a  glass  funnel. 

TrMBLEHEMP.  t,  (corrupted  fiom/e. 

male.)  The  light  summer  hemp,  that  bean  dq 

seed  is  Cd^MJimhle  hemp  iMortimer), 

'FIMBRIAE,  ifmlria,  quasi  Jtmlria,  froa 

Jinis,  the  extremity.)     In  anatomy.    The  a- 

tremities  of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

FIMBRIATE:,  in  botany;  Frincij), 
which  see, 

FIN,  in  natural  history,  a  well  known  part 
of  fishes,  consisting  of  a  membrane  supporMd 
by  rays,  or  little  bony  or  cartilaginous  ossicles. 

The  number^^  situation,  and  figure  of  fiof, 
are  different  in  different  fishes.  As  tonombeiv 
they  are  found  from  one  to  ten,  or  more;  with 
respect  to  situation,  they  stand  either  on  the 
back  only,  the  belly  only,  or  on  both ;  and  as 
to  figure,  they  are  either  of  a  triangolar, 
roundish,  or  oblong  !iquare  form.  Add  to  thb, 
that  in  some  they  are  very  small ;  whereas,  ia 
others,  they  are  almost  equal  to  the  whole  body 
jn  length. 

Fin-fish,  in  ichthyology.     SeeBaL^VA. 

FiN-FOOTBD.  a.  Palmipedous;  having 
feci  with  membranes  between  the  toes  (flro.). 
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n'NABLE.  a.  (ftom/ni'.)  Tlial  idmils  a 
fine  i  ihai  deservct  a  Eine  lHavfaTii). 

FlNiKlIS  COroiiiiiu).  or  I-ikl',  professor 
nf  mitheniaiici  in  the  Ri'yal  ecUrge  nt  Pdrii. 
Me  w»  l)"rii*iii  I4<j4,aiiilcnily  iIijliiigoi»h«i 
hiinwlf  bv  «  turn  Ibi  philuwiitiy  and  malhr- 
nulici.  "Bui.  notwithsiandiii^  Ills  great  le- 
iniution,  lie  livtd  all  hit  Uty  in  |>ovcrl^,  and 
left  a  ramit^  P'^'^J  dlelrcsied.  He  died  in 
'  1SS6.  Hii  works  were  |>rinieit  in  three  vols. 
4UI. 

FI'NAL,  0.  ifinal.Vnaeh.^  LUItimaW; 
l*8l(Afi//0B).  «.  Conclujine;  dccUivc  (Do- 
vUi),  9.  Mortal;  dettniclive  tSpenicr).  4. 
Bopecting  ihe  end  or  inoliie  (Collitr). 

FiMAi  CAU5B.    Sec  Cause. 

FiKal  letters,  nmoLg  Hebrew  gram- 
marians, five  letten  •»  called,  becaun  ttiey 
hate  a  different  figure  at  the  end  of  word*  froin^ 
what  ilicy  lure  in  any  oilier  ailustion.  Theie* 
jBTVCafih,  mem,  mm,  plie,  izade.  all  cotD{>re- 
tMiided  ill  the  nurd  cantncphalz,  and  which. 
U  the  end  nf  words,  are  written  thus,  i,  b. 
(.  H,  r  i  wliereas.  in  any  oilier  silualioii,  their 
'lerm  ii  ihiig,  v,  t.'j.  19,3;  on  wliicb  account 
•hey  are  likewise  cjlleil  Itiforin.  Many  of  the 
•DMcrn  oriental  alphalMU  have,  in  like  manner, 
<liffertnl  figures  for  >e>eriil  of  iheir  tellera  when 
fill* It  I  tiM  Arabic  al|)hahei  gites  a  diffeicni 
A>rm  to  almoil  every  leiicr  regarded  at  iiiilial, 
final,  or  connected. 

Final,  a  town  of  Genna,  in  Italy,  seated 
on  the  ilinre  of  the  M<:diicrniiieaii.  It  wai 
•old  to  Ihe  Genoese  by  the  eiiineror  Charlet 
VI.  in  1713.  It  is  30  inilei  S.W.  of  Genoa. 
^at.  44.  UN.    Lnn.R.4£. 

FIN  A  LL:,  a  lown  of  Italy,  in  the  Modenew. 
Lal.44.4liN.     ton.  U.3S  E. 

FiSALE.  (Italian^  A  word  tignifying  the 
Imi  coniposiiion  performed  in  any  act  of  an 
opera,  or  part  of  a  concert.  {Bujby). 

P  IN  ALT,  in  mutie,  the  tcventh  above 
Q  in  alt 

'  PI'NALLY.  nrf.  l.Uldmatelyi  lattlyjin 
oonduiiun  IMUlen).  s.  Complelely;  wiihoui 
«co»et»  (Soalhl. 

FWANCE.  ..  (French.)  Revenue;  in- 
come;  profit  (fiaron), 

FWANCIKlt,  ».  (French  )  One  who  col- 
lecls  or  farms  tlie  publio  revenue. 

FPNARY.  I.  tfrnm  lo  Jim.)  The  second 
ronteattheiiontnilU. 

FINCH.  I.  (Fine,  Saxon.)  A  smalt  bird  of 
which  we  have  three  kinds,  the  gokliinch, 
chafliitch,  and  bullfinch.    See  Frikoilla. 

T-  FIND.  e.  «.  {Fyu>>»n,  Saxon,)  I.  To 
obtain  bj  learchin^  or  leekint;  {Millon).  S. 
To  abtam  tomelhini;  lu«t  (Shakipeert).  3. 
To  nbiain  soinelhing  desired  ^JUiilnn).  4.  To 
nteet  with  ;  to  fill  upon  {Popr}.  a.  To  knovr 
by  experience  {Coulry).  (i.  To  come  to  j  to 
uttain  (Miltan).  7.  To  discover  by  study 
iDrfdfn).  8.  I'o  discovet  what  ii  hidden 
(Cen/ry).  9,  To  hit  on  by  chance  ;  to  per- 
ceive by  accident  (Cetclty).  10.  To  gain  by 
any  mental  endeavour  (Papr)'  H. To  remark  j 
'lo  observe  iStUltia).  IS.  To  duletli  (o  de- 
|>rfiitiid )  >o  eaicll  Hjuht).  Vi.  To  teach ; 
W  MUiu  C/aO'     '<■  To  mtel  [Comlry).     \i. 


Towtilc;  lo  fix  any  thing Tnone'i  own  q-j- 
iiion  (Cnicfrv).  16.  To  determine  by  judicul 
verdict  \.ShAtpente\  17-  To  supply  i  10  t.ir. 
nish  (Bamn).  IS- (Inlaw.)  Toopprore;  n., 
/ofindutiH.  19.  Jn  Find  *im»rf/:  T"  hi- ; 
t'l  fnrE  wiih  re^rd  lo  ease  or  pain  iL'liilr,). 
SD.  To  Find  ou/.  Tn  unriddle^  to  mlic 
lEee.).  •i\.  To  V\»^  oul.  ToiHsei-vcr  lume- 
thing  hidden  (Nrie/on).  e3.  Ta  Fi!Co  e»r. 
To  nbiain  the  knnwieiige  nf  lOrgittnt.  :^j. 
7b  Find  i.ul.  To  invent  i  to  cxtogiinc 
(C*ro»ic/ei). 

FI'NUKR.  ..  Cftom  Jlnd.y  I.  One  thtt 
meets  or  falls  uvon  any  thing  (Shahpra"). 
2.  One  that  picks  up  any  thing  lost   (C>u- 

*  FINDFA'ULT.  r-  (/-'fai.d/au/f.)  A  ceii- 
surer:   a  caviller  (SA(.*»pearr). 

FINUHORN,  a  river  of  Scotland,  .vhich 
rises  in  Invernestihire,  and  cnuting  Nairne- 
shire  and  the  N.W.  comet  of  Murmyshire, 
forms  a  buy,  to  which  it  gives  name,  and 
which  opens  intn  th,:  frith  of  Murray,  at  ihc 
town  of  Fiiidhorn. 

FINDY.  a.  tFyi.tj.  Sixon.)  Plump; 
weiahly  ;  firiuj  solid:  not  used  (./uniiii). 

HNK.  a.  (/BTie.  French.)  l.  Nolciaric 
{Spmitr).  e.  Refined  ;  pure;  free  finri.  dross 
(£;ra).  3.  Subtile;  ihini  lenuotu  (fljirun). 
4.  Refined)  iiiblilely  excogitated  (Trmplr). 
a.  Keen  I  ihin  ;  imo'tlhly  sharp  (Bonn).  6. 
Clear;  pelluciil  )  iritnsparenl  {JoIihioii).  7, 
Nice;  exiiniiiie;  delicate  (Daotn).  B.  Art- 
ful; dexterous  (floron).  g.  Froudulint;  sly; 
knaviihiy  lublle  (.Sptnirr).  10.  Eltpinii 
beautiful  in  thought  or  language  (Drydtn). 
1  I.  Beautiful  with  dittnity.  \S.  Accumpli»h- 
ed  ;  elegant  of  roannrn  CFettan).  13.  Showy; 
splendid  (Swi/>>. 

Fl«F.  «.  C^n,  Cimhr.)  I.  A  mulct-,  n 
peciniiary  pumshmeoi  (Dam'rr).  Z.  Penalty 
\,Shakifiearf).  3.  Forfeit!  money  paid  for  any 
exemption  or  liberty  iPopr).  4.  T(i»  end  ; 
canclnsion  {fin,  Fr.)  (.Sidnty), 

Five,  in  law,  hath  raiioui  appticaiiont. 
Sometime*  it  is  used  for  a  fornut  convevancc 
of  land*  nt  tencmenti,  or  of  any  thing  inbcrii- 


be  ■  final  ai^recmeni  between  per)Oi». 
ccrning  any  lands  01  leni!,  Stc.  of  whirh  »ny 
suit  or  will  is  di'jiendiDg  between  ihein  in  any 
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ignifies 


■rin^  laniTi 

leatc ;  and  sometime*  a  ]>ccuniary  mulct  for  an 
offence  cuminlllcil  agBin^I  the  king  and  his 
laws,  or  against  the  lord  of  the  minor. 

Fives  ?oK  ALiBHATioit,  in  feodal  Wi 
one  of  the  attendanti  or  consequence*  nf  tenure 
by  vasiabhip.  Kniglit- service,  according  in 
Blackstone,  was  that  of  fines  due  10  Ibe  lord 
for  every  alienatinn,  whenever  tlic  tenant  had 
occasion  to  make  nver  his  land  tn  another. 
ThisdepciKlcd  on  iliennture  of  the  feodji  con- 
nection ;  it  DOi  beinp  reasonable  nor  allowed, 
that  a  (cudaiory  abould  iranafer  hU  lord'*  ^(1 
ta  another,  mm  wbMitDtc  a  new  tenaDi  10  4a 
the  MniM  m  tm  vnu  UmAt'wVhwW.^MOMi. 


,       E  I  N 

(aut  nf  ihrl«[il  r  und,  at  ibe  ftiiliil  ohli^olron 
Vfni  cuiuidcred  u  iccipTucjl,  Lhg  Inid  abg  could 
uul  alieiKitc  1il>  icUnory  witb'mt  ih«  conieul 

V(  hi»  lOIUllH,  which  COMiCLII  OC  hU  »MS  CAIIhI 

111  aiinriiiuciiL.  Tbis  rMirniiil  upnii  ihe  lutd 
toon  wore  awsy;  ihai  ii]ion  tlic  teiiaiii  eonli- 
nued  longer.  Put  wheit  ever;'  tliine  ramc  in 
]itouecB  of  time  to  be  b<iu}:ht  and  >olJ.  ilie  biils 
woold  uut  cTHiit  a  liflcik''  lo  th^iT  [cnuiiu  lo 
Aiiene,  wikKout  &  (ine  b«iiig  paid  [  4pi>re- 
bending  that,  if  it  were  rcs^oimlite  (ot  ihe  lieir 
to  pay  u  tine  or  relief  on  ilu'  renoralioii  of  his 
[laieriial  esiaie,  il  h.is  iiincU  more  rcasouablc 
thai  t  sirangn  ilioukd  luaki;  itic  same  ackoow- 
JcdgmciH  oil  bis  aduiissiou  lo  a  newly -pure  bas- 
ed Teuil. 

To  Fine.  d.  a.  (from  the  adjective.)  t.To 
tefiiie  i  ID  purify  (Job)  8,  To  embellish  ;  W 
(Itcoratc:  nol  vttd  (,ShakipeeTe),  3.  Ti^raahe 
lew  coarse  (AfordMn-).  4.  To  make  traiupa-' 
rent  (Murlimer).  6.  To  paniih  witli  |iecu- 
niary  penally  (from  the  suMUmtive)    (_Locke). 

lo  Fin  e,  b.  p».  To  p»y  a  fine  (OWAom). 

3i  FI'NEDRAW.  d.  b.  C/»«  W"!  rfrow-) 
Ot>c  who^o  busiofsi  is  to  tew  up  a  retil. 

FIN1;.UUaW1NG  or  ResTEiiiNC,  n 
dtKiiTiRii  Kwing  iin  or  rejoining  ibe  purl*  of 
any  ':\<A\\,  sLulf  or  the  like,  turn  nr  rent  in  llie 
ilfcsjiii(:,  u'curiiig,  &c.  It  ia  pmhibiud  to 
fine-dr4W  pieces  of  foreign  luannriiciute  u|H>n 
thiwe  of  riur  awn,  as  has  formerly  bteii  prac- 

liiWd.      S^eRENTERlNG. 

Fl-NliFINGEUIiD.  a.  ifint  aoi  fitgir.) 
Nicei  arifutj  exquisite (StenierV 
FPNELV.  urf.  ifrooi>iO  I.  Beautifully  i 

elegnnlly  iAddxsaii).  S.  Keenly;  thlrp^; 
wiih  a  Ihin  edge  or  pojnt  {Pca^ham).  3.  Not 
coarsely^  noi  inennly ;  gayly  (ijacan).  4.  In 
small  paiH:  lubiilely;  not  grossly  (flewie). 

FI'fJHNFSS.  s-  (ffom^ne.)  1.  Elegance; 
beauty  ;  dflicJcy  {Stdhcy).  2.  Slimv  ;  splen- 
dour ;  Raydv  iiriip|jejrance  {Decai/  of  Pielij). 
2.  Snlnibyi'.rifi.lnesi;  ingenuiiy  (Shahp.). 
4.  Purity;  frttdum  fruni  dross  or  ' 
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cnniM  tnlieiit  Ifaeshaiieof  abWafai 
Luiwiih  it\o  iquiirc  nolu4iifa(^< 
ihcf  c.tlJ  .III  atiocMiy.  Il  n  ibowi 
the  olliei  foTM  called  ihr  chafer;. 

FINEERTNG.     Sec  Vsictuinw 

FINE'SSH.  I.  (t'rcach.]  Ariteu 
grra. 

FI-NGER.  *.  (F«ns«o.  Smo*!  t 
flexible  membet  of  the  hand  !>}■(« 
caich  and  liold  i,Kril).  S.AnuUia 
exiension  ;  the  brKxdih  of  a^oa^n 
3.  The  hand  J   the  iiisuiuueatoiwMkl 

nFi'MCEK.    D.  •.  (from  Ihe  MMJ 

lotich  iiHlilly  ;  tn  toy  with  (Crnq 
touch  UD^ieaMmably  or  thinishljlAl 
To  lonch  an  insirumeRt  of  mnick 
ifiMre),  4.  To  peifottn  anywwtq 
wilh  ihf  tingers  (.SpnM«}. 

FlMCKH-BOAKO.  itut  thin,  UKt« 
of  wkhI  luid  otar  ihc  neck  of  a>isSv 
collo,  Uc.  on  whwrh.  iu  prrfnvfl 
■tringi  nrc  |>Tc«iird  by  lb«  fiiif>it  rf  I 
hand,  while  ihe  ii,ilil  tMinaiiMibibn 

FINGTiUlilJ  »,liAF.  in  bw«il 

CITATK. 

FlNUEllINO,  in  muHC.lhi 
the  tingcn  in  n  cotDenifut,  iiv 
manner,  in  playing  aoy  iiitirasMMi k 
especially  the  or^n  and  (>iano-fime.  i 
truefingi-rin^aieoru-.e  hrst  iin|iana-' 
musiriaii  :   hiil   can   tcatccly  e»ti  hH 
[larticnUily  with  rtganl  lo  the. 
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Fl'JSiER.  J.  (from /«<-.)  One  whii  purifies 
nietals  (/'ivviWO- 

Fl'NEKV.  i.  (from  fi'if.')  Shoiv  ;  splendour 
ofaj.pcar.n.ce;  giiy.-ty'urc.do.irs  (Su»;A««)- 

PlNERV,  in  the  ir(in  works,  is  niic  of  ihe 
two  forgci  ul  which  they  hauiincr  the  bow  or 
pig  iron. 

Into  the  finery  they  fir^t  put  ihe  pigs  of  iron, 
placini:  tjireu  or  lunr  nf  them  tojiether  behind 
the  fire,  with  a  lillle  ofon         '  ^ 


Fl'NGLEFANGLE.  t  {(n^M 
trifle:  a  huilesrioe  word  llbiiibu). 
FINGRIGO,  in  b^t-inv.     Sn  ft). 
FINICAL,   a.  (.fromjr.*.)  ^«il^» 

(SAoiipforf), 

Fl'NirAi.LV.  .,d.  Fonpiihlr. 
F1'N1CALM-:^S.  ,.  ,  iroj,  n«.-6..> 
Huoiis  iijr.'iv  ;    r..|,.„rv. 


r  tSUi-f,.:»- 
■nder  'Jl.Ar-. 


where 


.nlU'i 
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m..nae.^i.nse  = 
ports,  to  the  hi. 


FlNlSTliltRL;, 

proniuniory  i>f  Spair 
M  N.  bt.  TbU  ( 
westerly  part  .ifthc 
FimsTERRE,  a 
v.hich  inciudcs   par 


them  with 

ferent  limes  the  difl'erei 

the  bellows,  in  order  lo  trtiiii 

possihlc,  till   the  metal  runs  toj^tlhcr  Hltll  -t    llie  I^nil'a 

nmnd  ina<s  or  lump,  which  ihey  call  a  half-     pari  of  F 

bloom.     'I'hcv  ihoii  luko  this  out  and  give  it  a     town. 

few  sttukei  mui  their  slwlgcs  ;  afterwanK  they 

carry  it  in  a  jtrcat  heavy  haitinier,  raised  by  ihc 

deML-roujIy  lo  the  hiinvs,  ihcy  prciently  beat  it 
I'lii  into  a  thick  sliotl  square.  This  th^  pot 
iiilij  llie  lintty  air.iiii,  and  beating  it  red-hol, 
iluy  wuikiioni  uiiJct  ibe  Eaiiie  haiuuicr  lill  it 
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FliXITE.  „.  0,i„„,  uu„ :  L- 
bmiiiilrd:  Itrmiituli.i  '.llr;a  n' 

FI'NlTLl-IiSS.  a.  (Ir,>m  A^^';  " 
bonnil!:   iiiiiiniiled  lUruttu\ 

rpMTKLV.  „d.   (froo  /«»■■.  If 


FIRE. 

iton  ;  coaBnement  ifvithin  certain  boundaries  idea  attached  it  the  ttnii,  Md  the  feme  in  irliicli 

<  A«rrij).  it  in  employed  in  modern  sek^ooc. 

Fl'NITUDE.  s.  (fromJimU.)  Limitation  ;  The  word,  however,  haft  btren  nsed  in  tariuun 

confincmeiu  within  ceruin  boundaries  (C/<rv.).  *^'"'*^'**  *>>  philosopher*  of  various  irhooU;  aod 

FINLAND,  a  province  of  Sviredcn,  ha\inK  '^*»<^»  '»"  ^"^^^^  °^  close  reasoniiiR,  has  of  late 

the  Gulph  of  BoihniA  on  the  W.  Russia  on  »H?en  ffcncraUyexchanffed  for  Uiat  of  combustion; 

the  K.  the  Gnlph  of  Finland  on  the  S.  and  ^^  •term  aftording  a  more  deamle  meaning  aud 

Bothnia  .M;d  Laj'lund  on  the  N.   The  inhabit-  «^^»^^^«;j  »»*»'»«  to  mistake.    See  the  arUcle  Cmi. 

aius  diflcr  from    the  Swedes,    both    in   their  'Ti!^,  „nder  this  view  of  the  subject,  in  not  a 

nianneri  and  language.     In  liic  beginning  of  .ubslance,  but  »  quality.  It  supposes  an  ij^neous 

1793,   a  tract  ot  land,   of  the  circumference  or  combustible  body;  it  supposes  such  body  to 

of  392.000  Swedi&h  ells,  suddenly  sunk  to  tliC  be  consuming  or  wasting  away  by  a  new  action 

depth  of  16  fathoms.  introduced  iuto  it ;  and  it  supposes  this  actiou  to 

FFNLii.SS.  a.  (from^n.)  V/antins;  fins.  be  attended  with  a  copious  emission  of  light  and 

Fl'NLIKE.  a,   {Jin  ami  iikc.)    Formed  in  ^*^^^'    Allthckc  may  exist  separately;  but  it  is  a 

imitation  of  tins  (Drudefi).  eowpouud  operation  resulting  from  the  union  of 


FANNED,  a.  (from  j?«.)    Havine  broad    *»»«  whole  that  alone  produces  combus! ion  or  tire. 

edges  spread  out  on  either  side  {Mortimer).  "^*^  "**?  •**>'^  without  fire,  for  waU-r^  itself 

FFNNV.   a.    ffroni    HnA     Fnmivhed   with     .may  be  mado  to  contain  aver)  large  porlioi,  of 


•'*'^'  generally,  and  the  pausus  sphierocerus  from  liio 

FINTO,  a  term  in  music,  a^'plied  to  the  globules  of  its  antenuaM;  yet  the  light  thus  m^ 

preparation  for  a  cadence  which  is  not  exe-  ereted  neither  consuiues  the  insect  that  secretes 

cuted.  it,  nor  produces  any  sensible  heat  upon  thcob- 

Fl'NTOED.   a,   {Jin   and   toe.)  Palmipc-  j«ct  from  which  it  is  reflected.  In  the  same  man- 

•dous;  having  a  membrane  bctwct-n  the  toes  »>««•  the  light  of  the  moon  is  totally  unconnected 

{Ray).  with  fire;  nor  when  collected  by  a  convex  lens 

FIONDA,  an  ancient  cpisconal  town  of  jnto the mo«l  powerful  focut doit. r.y.m.«ile,t 

Natdia,  in  Asiatic  Turkey.     L;l.3C5.45N.  'h*  «^Pr''""  "f^'*""'''* J*J*':    ^hechnnsc 

Lon   31    5"  E  /.-■-».  c»iy.  tu  xn.  produced  in  a  eonibuxtible  bady  m  consequence 

TnrMi\"Lr'v\'Krr%  t  ^  of  combustion,  or  its  being  set  on  firr,  may  also 

riUKlLlNjUINU,    an    episcopal    town    of  be  produced  by  another  cause,  and  occur  with- 

Campagna  di  Uoma,  in  Italy,  belonging  to  the  out  any  emission  of  light  or  heal;  but  inch  a 

Ecclesiastical   blaie.     It  is  44  miles  S.E.  of  change  cannot  be  called  fire,  because  it  takes 

Home.     Lat.  41.  4(i  N.     Lon.  13.  S7  E.  place  without  the  essential  properties  of  fire, 

FIORENZO  (St)  a  maritime  town  of  Cor«  which  are  light  and  he:it.     It  has,  indeed,  been 

•ica,  near  ilie  gulph  of  the  same  name.  Lat.  4C'.  called  siou:  combnA-on^  but  even  this  term  is  highly 

3b  N.     Lon.  9.  SO  E.  incorrect ;  for  though  the  result  is  the  sam<;,  the 

FFPPLE.  *.  {\xo\x\Jibula,  Latin.)  A  stopper  P^»«n<»»»»cna  of  combustion  do  not  enter  into  the 

( JBocan).  change :  and  hence,  this  last  eiTect  has,  with 

FIR-TRP'E.     See  PtNUs  much  more  precision,  been  of  late  years  denouiU 

PIRP     .     /».««     v:n<..^»  \*  1     Tu     •  nated  deoxydation.    The  only  body  fio  aro  ac 

•u;inrr;;.wL^;      o^^A^    l.  The  igncon.  ,,uamted  with  that  possesses  ill  thise  siamrate 

cltaitm   {Dnjdcn),     2.    An;r    thing  burning  powers  io  itself  is  the  sun:  for  the  sun  Unow 

CCow/cy).     3.   A  conflagration   of   towns   or  clearly  ascerUioed  to  emit  three  distinct  sets  of 

COtjntries   (Grn.).      4.  Flame  ;    light;    lustre  rays ;  one  set  colorific,  another  calorific,  and  a 

iSkakipeare).    b.  Torture  by  bnrning  {Prior),  third  deoxydixing;  and  hence,  by  diflerent  con- 

ti.  The  pnnibhnicnt  of  the  damned  (haia/t),  trivanccs,  the  sun  ma>  be  made  to  enlighten  with - 

7*  Any  thing  that  inflames  the  iiassions  {Shak'  <>nt  heating,  to  heat  wit  out  enlightening^  and  to 

speare).     8.  Ardour  of  lcin|)cr  ( After lurif).   9.  deoxydixc  without  producing  either  of  the  other 

Jlireliness  of  imagination  ;   vigour  of  lancy  ;  «ff«ct«- 

force  of  expression  ;  spirit  of  sentiment  {Cow        l^»der  most  of  the  old  systems  of  philoiophy, 

ley).     10.  The   passion   of  love   {Shadweil),  however,  fire  was  employed  not  merely  to  ex- 

«  ■     1? • ! L  ^^  press  Combui^t^iAti.  hut  in  th«*  senne  in  ivhirh  Ihi* 

term  heat  01 
day :  aod  i 
"^"'u  **"              ».!""  .....«*».».  ^,*^y^ulJ.  distinguish  the  direct  sense  in  wliicb  tbe  ferm 
Jo  riKE.  V.  a.  (irom   the  noun.)      1.  To  was  used  by  some  previous  adjunct,  and  to  de- 
Mt  on  fire ;  to  kindle  {Hay  ward).     2.  To  in-  scribe  it  as  elementary  or  latent,  and  sensible  or 
fume  the  passions ;  to  animate  {Drydcn).     3.  actual :  and  by  such  philosophers  it  was  regard- 
To  driijc  by  fire  {Shakspeare).  ed  in  the  same  manner  as  calonc  is  for  the  uiohI 
To  FiRB.   V.  n,    I.  'io  take  fiie  ;  to  be  kin*  p^rt  regarded  among  ouhicUlh;  as  a  suhsln^ice 
died.     2.  'io  be  inflame<l  with  (Vassloii.   3.  To  "d  generis,  and  not  as  a  mert*  pri\ation  of  cold  in 
discharge  any  firearms  {Smiik).  th«*  ignited  body.    JSt»e  the  article  Cau>bjc. 
17.                ii'i         •        r^  Such  was  the  language  of  Demoeritus,  Epicu- 
riRE,  in  iiatural  philosophy.    Combustion;  ruH  and  most  of  the  Greek  philosophers:  and 
the  decoinj^siUon  of  combusUble  bodies  accom-  such  was  that  of  Bocrhaave,  U  omberg,  and  Cra  w- 
***S!T  V^  I*^  '  "•*  ^^'  fo«^  l^fow  the  term  caloric  was  introduced  iuto 
THit  definition  agrees  cqiwlli  with  the  popular  the  pbilnsophieni  vocnbtUan*    U«aK«»s«vx^^ 


J*  I  R  e: 

f o  b«  a  simple  nubstatire  remred  from  a  combina*  inch  intimato  marks  of  aaftlofy  and  assoeSalk^ 
tioo  of  primordial  atoms  miitio^  in  a  peculiar  as  pcrpelually  to  remind  us  of  tbe  HcrmditKaa 
mode,  like  any  otb«;r  simple  iiubttance,  and  ren-  system.  Buffnn  supposed  the  wliole  earth  to 
dered  obvious  or  senKible  by  a^frFgalion.  This  have  been  at  first  a  complete  body  of  liquid  ire( 
tenet  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  however,  was  snd  to  have  consisted  of  a  oomet,  and  a  portioa 
ooDtroverted  by  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics,  of  the  sun's  exterior  limb  carried  off  by  sock 
who  maintained  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  comet,  in  consequence  of  it*  having  given  the  sua 
elementary  fire,  but  that  heat  is  in  every  instance  f^n  oblique  stroke  in  the  course  of  its  orbit.  At 
produced  by  a  commotion  of  the  elementary  par-  its  first  origin,  therefore,  the  earth,  upon  thii 
tides  of  the  heated  body.  This  latter  tenet,  to*  '  system,  was  nothing  more  than  a  laige  vitreous 
gether  with  the  general  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  mass  in  a  state  of  fusion.  This  state  of  fusion 
descended  to  a  very  late  period  of  European  constituted  the  chaos  of  whidi  every  nation  bu 
learning ;  it  formed  a  part  of  the  creed  of  Bacon,  some  tradition :  and  from  the  cbaotie  mass,  as  it 
Boyle,  des  Cartes,  and  Newton ;  and  after  a  sleep  became  gradually  cool,  the  earth  io  its  presrat 
of  nearly  a  century,  has  again  been  in  some  de-  state  was  progressively  developed.  He  eoneeived 
-gree  revived  by  count  Ruwford  and  Mr.  Davy.  this  operation  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  unlti- 
Fire  in  a  sensible  or  collective  state  is  well  tude  of  ngen,  and  endeavoured  ta  recondk  the 
known  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  agents  of  na-  chronology  of  Moses  with  that  of  tbe'Punditial 
ture ;  and  for  this  very  reason,  perhaps,  was  re-  Hindustan,  by  conjecturing  that  while  the  fonner 
garded  amongst  most  nations  in  an  early  period  of  only  begins  his  date  from  the  period  when  the 
the  world  either  as  the  creator  and  productive  earth  first  became  habitable,  the  latter  caleolata 
cause  of  all  things,  or,  at  least,  as  the  substance  from  the  earliest  origin  of  the  glol»e  in  its  stats 
from  which  the  Creator  produced  all  things,  of  liquid  b^at.  To  detail  the  arguments  which 
Hence  the  Persians,  Ethiopians,  Scythians,  and  have  been  adduced  in  opposition  to  this  aad 
Carthagenians,  in  the  Old  World,  and  the  Mex-  similar  systems  would  engross  top  much  time,  ^ 
leans  and  Peruvians  in  the  New,  paid. divine  well  ax  paper.  We  refer  the  reader,  therefore, to 
honours  to  fire  itself,  or  to  the  sun,  which  was  the  works  of  Woodward,  Whitehurst,  Uowaid, 
esteemed  the  sublimest  representation  of  this    and  Kirwan. 

element.     Zoroaster  ordained  the  erection  of       Dr.  Hutton  published  a  theory  of  the  carik 
pyrea  or  temples  dedicated  to  fire  throughout    about  fourteen  years  ago,  in  the  ^idinbi^gk  Phi- 
all  Persia.    AJid  even  the  Hebrews  imaging  fire    lospphical  Trapsactions,  in  whic|i,  after  conlcadr 
to   be  iho  grandest  proof  of  the  ptewnce  of    ing  for  the  existence  of  an  immense  subtcna- 
the  Deity.    Under  this  symbol  he  appeared  to    neous  fire  in  its  center,  he  endeavours  lb  prsve 
Moses  on  Mount  Horeb:  and  to  the  Hebrews    that  every  substance  in  contact  with  this  fay 
at  large  on  Mount  Sinai,  on  the  promulgation  of    mass,  is  fussed  by  its  operation  ;  and  when  foaed. 
the  sacred  law :  and  under  this  symbol  lie  evinc-    raiHcd  by  the  violence  of  its  heat  above  the  level 
ed  his  protective  pre^nce  every  night,  by  assum-    of  the  sen :  that  all  the  continents  vre  have  di»s- 
ing  the  fonn  of  a  fiery  pillar.     And,  imprcKsed    vcreJ,  and  the  most  solid  strata  of  wbidi  Iky 
with  this  idea,  the  Jews  were  ever  anxious  to  pre-    consist,  have  been  thus  formed  ;  that  new  eoBti!> 
serve  it  in  a  pure  and  active  flame  upon  the  na-    nents  are  perpetually  rearing  in  the  saaneBSBr 
tional  altar.     When,  therefore,  the  Jen-H  were    ner  from  t  he  wasting  particles  of  those  at  presnit 
hornc  away  in  captivity  to  Persia,  the  priCKts  took    existing  ;  and  that  these  new  ones  will  ascend  ssd 
the  sacred  fire  of  tlie  altar  and  eonrc  aled  it  in  a    appear  hereafter,  when  those  now  existing  ihaU 
dry  rave,  nith  which  none  but  themselves  were    ha\c  been  entirely  frittered  away.     This  theoryi 
acquainted  ;  nnd  where,  on  their  restoration  to    which  is  in  no  small  degree  confused  and  incopr 
liberty,  the  posterity  of  those  priests  found  it  on     sistent,  has  been  attacked  with  ability  and  spirit 
their  return  to  Judea.   (Maccab.  ii.  1,  18.)   Fire    by  M.  de  Luc  and  Mr.  Kirwan,  who  attribntesll 
was  ri .  arded  with  an  equal  degree  of  veneration    the  pha?nonteoa  of  nature  to  aqueous  solution;  a 
throughout  Greece  and  Rome.   Temples  in  every    theory   more  minutely   adverti^d  to   in  variMS 
city  were  erected  to  the  goddess  Vesta — a  name    notes  in  Book  V,  of  Lucretius,  wl^ere  thp  po(t 
importing  (Ire,  whether  derived  from  the  Grecian    gives  his  own  system  of  cosmology. 
urctn,  or  the  Hebrew  khtk,  nnd  in  ever}-  temple        M.  de  Marian  has  attempted  to  prove  that  tht 
a  lantlient  flame  was  perpetually  burning  over    earth  is  infinitely  more  Indebted  for  the  heat  it 
the  altar.     And  even  so  late  as  in  the  third  een-    receives,  to  its  own  central  fires,  than  to  therajri 
lury  uf  the  Chtistian  cm,  when  Uelingabalus  an-    of  the  sun.    He  allows  that  this  latter,  lyyadding 
ticipaied  his  own  apotheosis,  and  instituted  the    someportionof  heat  to  thesurfaeeiif  tlieeaitli,ii 
'worsliip  of  himself  over  all  the  Roman  empire,    the  immediate  cause  of  the  vicissitude  of  thesea- 
having  erecleU  a  magnificent  temple  to  his  own     sons ;  but  asserts,  that  were  it  not  for  the  eoati- 
divioitT,  he  supplied  its  altnr  with  sacred  fire    nual  ascent  of  an  immense  quantity  of  subtsna- 
from  the  temple  of  VestSy  which  he  plundered    nean  heat,  though  the  sun  were  perpetually  to 
for  this  purpose.  illuminate  two-thirds  of  the  globe  at  oDoe,  with  a 

We  cnnnot  be  much  surprised,  therefore,  heat  equal  to  that  at  the  equator,  the  entire  oii 
that  a  belief  so  common  among  the  people,  should  would  soon  condense  into  one  general  nan  sf 
become  a  frequent  doctriuc  among  tlie  philoso-  solid  ice.  His  reasonings  on  this  sul^eet  sie 
pliers  ;  and  that  all  things  should  be  supposed  to  too  long  and  intricate  for  insertion.  There  if> 
originate  from  fire  as  an  element,  instead  of  from  however,  much  ingenuity  in  them,  and  they  sffe 
fire  as  a  god.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Heracli-  to  l>e  found  in  the  Hist,  de  TAcad.  des  SdeBeea> 
tus,  who  rendered  himself  more  celebrated  than  Pann.  1765.  It  is  probably  from  this  theory 
any  other  sage  of  the  Pyrcan  school,  by  tho  elo-  that  Klopstock  has  drawn  his  tieautiful  madii* 
quent  but  obscure  and  dogmatic  manner  with  nery  of  an  interior  world  in  the  earth's  center, 
which  he  wrote  upon  this  subject.  In  modem  in  which  reside  the  guardian  spirits  of  the  globe. 
thucB,  the  same  tenet  has  been  frequently  started  and  the  souls  of  departed  saints  :  it  is  a  pan- 
i/rcsh;  and  if  not  pressed  to  ihe  fuW  exXfctiVXo  dise,  where  celestial  bieesea  blow*  eternal  spten^ 
which  it  was  carried  by  H&raeUVu&>  eiiiuVvWa^   ^^>m  i!iia\«^>  vja.\  ^hft  Almighty  ooimaumeala» 


In  kn  eippfUl  oinnner,  Ae  wnuden  of  liis  proti- 
drnrH  iinil  gfnee  lo  llii-  beullfii'J  iolinbilanlt. 
•  »un,  tbtl  nrtPr  «:»»  ur  riwn,  ■KIiiik  with 
pur*  lad  iininlemiplrd  niilini™  j  rmm  tlm  hriuii 
ur  whkli  llic  lurfmn!  ot  the  nrth  )t-ielf  U  [wrpe- 
lil*lly  iiDUtixhi'd  nod  rrndercil  fertile: 

Von  fhr  flirnsl  Irfwn  ooJ  wirme 

2d  djo  ftdtfra  dcr  erd  umpDr,     Die  lA^nAc 

Blldcl  mlt  diner  ircrtraulen  ccliulflnn  duu  hlu- 

nif:eD  frUhlinc 
Dnd  dcu  feuri^en  (onimcrr,  you  (iuktHJen  hkl- 

me  belailcl, 
V»d  den  hrrbtl  Buf  li'BUlicngibirgrn.  In  jlirni 

l«l  DicBiali  Buf,  uoJ  iiii.'iu*ls  uDlfr^'angtrn, 

M»>l>'t  Om. 
Pnm  hlni,  Ibrough   mil    the  irin*   of  upper 

earth, 
Lih  flow*,  and  heat.    TIip  lun  nbnm  bj  him. 
Hi*  Axl  auorinlp,  aided,  dpfk'd  with  Hnnert 
Mtmrt  the   jroune   ipring.   llie  flrry   luninier 

l4>*(Ird  with  Truita,  and  aulumil'i  iloe-ctftd 

The  bright  hariion  he  iiir  ever  glidi, 

Nor  arts,  nor  rltea. 

Oood'i  Lurretiui,  Nole  oo  h.  I.  v.  G93. 

VDder  all  IheK  ■yiteint  fire  It  eanlemptaled  a* 
la  a  wnaible  alate,  in  a  utaleof  niaiun  ororcom- 
boalian  i  in  both  which  it  ii,  b<  we  hare  already 
•baerred,  rather  a  n>mpoiind  qualltji  than  an  ori- 
(iual  and  uniRncom  element. 

The  cau*e  of  thin  cITeci,  the  mode  bj  w)iii-h 
Are,  aj  aqiialitjr.nndmoreiipedalty  a««i|iulit]i 
inTitliinf  the  three  ideia  of  lifibT,  heal,  and  a 
waat)n(  or  nmiumtng  tubilanre,  la  pniilured,  I* 
m  quntinn  tliai  h»  not  ro  tliin  hour  bem  aatiifjie- 
lonl}  irlllrd.  We  Hbtb  rnlered  at  aonw  leorth 
loto  the  hitlorir  of  the  diflVrenl  npiniona  that 
have  b*«n  licid  upon  thin  *u)tleel  down  lo  tbo 
•jalem  of  Lantlticr,  in  Ilie  arlicle  CowntariON, 
•Ml  hate  ihrre  liinUil  al  a  tea  of  the  ol^^tSona 
VbM  were  oHerrd  lu  Ihi*  elegant  hjpolhuia  upon 
llaftrattppnranre.  The  rhirfaf  Ihcaeia  direeled. 
■IPtlnal  the  lenei,  Ibii  Ihe  lt(hl  tad  heat  trana< 
milled  durinE  rambuatioii,  or  lire  In  the  popular 
KPcetitation  if  Ihe  lerm.  ire  derived  from  Ibo 
o^fna  fan  tbil  li  ti^araled  In  the  caurM  of  the 
Apmllan  elUiiT  from  llie  minhutlible  IkhIji,  or 
th«  air,  or  anine  other  auxilinry  nialrrial  Bininc 
upon  tt.  The  obJCFtioo  that  appearrd  In  be  faUt 
to  Dila  lenrl  nai  tbflt  the  aiil|[m  emplojed  i* 
efleft  in  a  liquid  or  eteti  in  a  aolid  Male,  and  jrt 
IhilafreaterqiiaDliljofUehlandnlorkeBrceoiil- 
ltd  Miiin  wbm  II  iariuplojedln  BfiMwaua  italo; 
■ind  lite  iMtlniKva  alludfd  to  were  eunbiitlion 
talilnil  plan',  iijiun  >o  union  of  nitric  arid  wilh 
the  mvnlial  uila  of  iFeeUbIn  ;  and  the  ipoota- 
neiHi*  Bring  aTeunpnudeein  eloae  veia.'la,  'J  he 
dinralt;  wa«  nl  Aril  allempted  lo  be  lemuTe.l  bjr 
Dniffnalelli,  who  ennjeclurcd  tint  niygin  eom- 
blnea  with  boiliet  in  two  dialinrt  tlatev—ione- 
tinea  wl  lb,  an  it  at  other  tiinf^withuul,  Htchl  and 
Mlorie^  that  In  its  faueona  Ibrn  il  alwajarc- 
latna  thnc  two  bottle*:  but  by  na  mean*  alwnyi 
filica  comhiBcd  wllb  aolid  aubitaneei.  thotl^h 
whtveier  II  ducitht  wmereMilt  muatneentBrlljF 
foltowlo  both  eiaea.  The  mujerturc  i*  plauaible, 
but  alill  it  i*  eoqjccturo  aloor,  and  na  aurh  ha* 
bwat  lerr  far  Oom  proving  Mliinirlory  lo  any  one. 

VJaumil  if  t'biniie  of  lUnot.  Van«,  kbi*.  II. 
F.a'.bi-roiplanplit'Di  biti«  ii^'U  uirrred,bul 


ni  Utile  to  the  purpoo.  Finillj,  Dr.  Tbumpioii 
has  prapota^  hit  improvement  upon  the  throry, 
which  )■  li;^  fir  Ibo  bed  that  ha*  bitheric  been  ad- 
taiired,  hul  which  we  forbear  to  enlarge  upon,  a* 
ne  bate  already  noli H'd  )l  under  the  arUdrCus- 
BUHTinK,  Sec  alto  the  articlea  Lisur,  OsTaEN, 
PiiLOGtaroK. 

Fina  4RM«,  arc  all  lorl*  of  arm*  charged  with 
powder  and  ball,  a*  cannon,  muiqneta,  carablnet, 
piaiola,  blundcrbunaei,  &c.    See  C*]ina!i,  Guv, 

PiRK  ABRow,  ia  a  ami)]  iron  dart,  furoiahed 
with  tpringiand  bar»,  lugctber  irilli  n  matrb  im- 
prognaled  wilh  ponder  and  aulpliur,  whirh  {■ 
wnuud  about  lla  thafl.  It  la  uaed  by  printem 
and  pinile«to  Ak  Iheadliof  the  enemy,  and  for 
thii  purpoae  (■  dlaeharged  from  a  mucket  or  a 
initel-eun.  Tbe  match  beine  kindled  by  Ilie 
cipluaiun,  communiratea  the  flame  to  the  aall, 
■Ssinat  whirh  it !»  dire<ied,  whet*  the  arrow  ia 
faalened  by  meana  of  ila  bart  and  apringi.  A« 
Ihia  la  peculiar  to  hot  cUinalu,  parUcularly  the 
Weal  Indira,  Ihe  itiU  heJnT  rxirenely  dry,  ■(« 
inilantly  set  no  Ore.  and  <be  Are  ia  euDvejett  to 
tbe  masti,  rigging,  and  daally  lo  Ihe  veaael  it- 
aelf. 

Fink  bali.,  in  Hie  irl  of  war,  a  eonipoailion  of 
meal-pawiler,  Hiitpbiir,  anll-petre,  pileb,  kr, 
about  the  hignetaof  a  hand-grenade,  coaled  over 
with  flax,  and  primed  wllb  a  alow  cotupailtlon  of 
a  fuHv.  Tbit  la  to  be  tbronn  Into  Ihs  eneniy'a 
world  in  the  night  lime,  la  diacoTer  where  tlwj 
arc  I  or  In  Are  liouiei,  gtHeriea,  or  blinda  of  Ibo 
beiiegeri  ;  bul  they  are  Iheii  armed  wilh  ipikea, 
or  hooka  of  iron,  that  Ihey  may  not  roll  aST,  but 
■tide  or  hang  wbere  lliey  are  dviignci]  to  hare 
nny  effect. 

Ftas  (Ball*  of],  in  melcnroloity.  R  kind  of  !». 
mlnnuB  bodiea,  generally  appearing  al  a  grvat 
height  abovethecarth.withBapleDdour  aurpBiB- 
Ing  Ihal  orthemuani  and  aometimes  equalling 
hcrappareutaiie.  Tliey  generally  procecdin  Ihu 
hemlipbere  trott  north  lo  aoulh,  wilh  vaat  velo- 
cily,  freqnenltybNakingiulaancTalamalleronea, 
aattieUmearanl*blngwilbarep«rl,ionetimeanoL 
Tb«ie  lumtnoUa  apiiearanrea  uo  doubt  eonatllulo 
one  part  ufthe  aaeleut  prodigiea,  blailng  atanur 
coinet<,  which  la>t  they  aometlmca  mumble  io 
lieiog  attended  wilh  ■  train  ;  but  frrqucnlly 
they  appear  wilh  a  round  and  well  deAned  dialL 
Tlw  lint  of  thcae,  of  w'lieb  we  hare  any  aceurate 
aerounl,  wa*  olxerred  by  Ur.  Ilalley  and  aom* 
other  pliiloaophrr*  at  diA-renl  ptaoea.ln  thi:  year 
ITIf.  From  tlic  alight  ohai-rvftiona  Ihcy  roold 
lake  of  ll«  eoura*  aiuane  Ibe  atari,  Uie  jicrprndi- 
eular  height  of  Ihia  body  waa  nimpiited  al  abont 
■etcnty  mile*  frMn  lliu  •iirfWeo  ot  the  urth. 
The  height  of  olberi  haa  al(u  bem  cnmpuled,  anil 
found  lu  be  variiiiK^  though  in  frn<*ral  it  ia  aii[>. 
pomd  lo  bo  lo-yoad  the  Ilmlli  nincDcd  to  our  iit- 
moaphere,  ur  wIk-r'  it  luic*  ili  rcRactire  power. 
Tbe  nioal  reiiiarkahlr  of  thete  ua  record  appear* 
ed  on  IhelStb  ofAugu^i,  ir~:i.  ut'oiii  nliu'  o'rTni'k 
In  Ibe oreDlng-    It«i^.-<  ' '>f 

Slietland,  and  lotk  »  < 

immeD>capanr,lw>iiK<.  i.i- 

era  protlm-ca  of  IVmi  .  ■  ■. -, 

ll  appeared  frequently  til  !iiiM'<ti,(r>:.i!  li*  -tiape; 
toBwtimea  appeariog  in  tbo  form  of  one  hall, 
>aaietiioFa  of  two  or  maf«  i  tonieliinn  with  a 
train,  aonurtiiuM  without  one.  It  niueil  over 
Kdioliitrgh,  nearly  in  the  ■nilth,  and  bad  <hiia  >!•» 
■I'pi'vmnce  uf  a  well  dcAncJ   ruund   Iiodr,  e>> 


FIRE. 


Mi'det',  llvinu  ivilh  Ihi*  obtuse  ontl  f'.jrctuo'.l.  The  the  top  of  the  pinnp.     The  Te«sel  eonlnininc  the 

motion  wns  not  ap|.nrent1y  K^nfl,  by  rciKon  t^rilH  wattT  ik  covereil  with  a  Mraincr,  whicti  prt^cat^ 

Ij^reatlioif^ht;  though  in  realily it nuAl have niovcd  tfic  dirt  aud  fiUh  poured  into  iti«ilh  the  ira!er 

Mithfrmt  rapidity,on  ncftmntof  the\iiHt  Mpaccit  frMa  choaking  the  pump-work.     BetnTcn  the 

trnveUcd  over  in  a  short  time.  In  other  ptnceK  its  RtrokcR  of  this  engine  the  ittream  itdiaroDtinviL^i 

app<'nninf«  wns  very  different.     A|  Greenwich,  for  want  of  an  air  TeRwI. 

wf>  aie  told,  that  two  bright  ballR  parallel  to  each        The  late  iinpro>cnientfl  made  mi  fire-enginei 

other  Ic'.I  the  way,  the  diameter  at  whidi  ap*  hate  been  Tery  great ;  but  as  we  oumot  pretend 

peared  to  be  about  two.feet;  sad  wm  lUlowed  to  specify  them  all,  we  shall  merely  describe  one 

by  an  cxpublon  of  eight  others,  not  elliptical^  or  two  engines  of  the  be$.t  construction ;  at  the 

teeming  gradually  to  mntilate,  for  the  last  was  same  time  admit tini;  thnt  other*  which  we  do  not 

amall.     netween  each  two  halls,  a  lumhiaiis  ser-  even   mention  have  their  reapeetire  degraes  of 

rated  body  extended,  and  at  the  last  a  bisxe  issued  merit.  The  engine  in\enlcd  by  Uowntree  and  To. 

which  terminated  in  a  point.     Minute  particles  is  very  ingenious  on  many  accounts,  as  the  reader 

dilated  from  the  whole.     The  balls  were  tinted  will  judge  from  the  following  descriptions. 
Urst  by  a  pure  bright  light,  then  followed  a  ten-         Fig.  ] ,  in  plale  GO,  presents  an  end  view  of  the 

dec  yellow,  mixed  with  azure,  red,  green,  &c.;  workiogpartofthi^tehginc,  supposing  the  engine 

whirh,  with  a  coalition  of  holder  tints,  and  a  re-  cut  down  the  middle.     A  is  a  metal  cylinder.  B 

flection  from  the  other  balls,  gave  the  most  beau-  m  piston  or  plunger  acting  in  a  circular  direction 

tiful  rotunflity  and  variation  of  colours  that  the  by  means  of  the  levers  CX3,  fixed  upon  the  eod^ 

.hnmnn  eye  could  be  rhanne<l  with.    The  sudden  of  its  axis.  DD,  the  lower  valve  boxes  on  the  out- 

illun'ination  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  form  and  side  the  cylindcM*,  with  ench  a  valve  £E.    Thi-o 

singular  transition  of  this  bright  luminary,  tended  boxes  are  large,  and  so  constructed  aa  to  priTcot 

much  to  make  it  awful ;  nevertheless,  the  auiax-  the  metal  cylinder  being  clogged  up  with  grsrel, 

log  vivid  appearance  of  the  diiH-rcnt  balls,  and  und,  or  other  dirt,  which  frequently  Lvt  he  causeof 

other  rich  ci»1U'0tive  parts,  not  very  easy  to  deli-  other  engines  being  useless  after  working  a  short 

neate,  gave  nn  eflect  equal  to  the  rainbow  in  the  time.  These  boxes'^have  each  a  elndc  doorontbe 
fbll  zenith  of  its  glory.                                              '  outside,  which  screws  off*,  for  thp  eonvenienceof 

Ini^eniouv  men  have  proposed  various  hypo-  taking  out  the  gravel,  sand,  or  other  dirt  Hhirh 

tfioRf'H  to  account  for  these  pheRonana.     ^ee  may  have  collected  there ;  by  i^leh  means  Ibe 

Aeromtiis.  engine  is  always  kept  in  a  working  state. 

Fl'jJFRHAND.  *.  f/re  and /rawef.)  1.  A  piece         These  clack-doors   are   shewn   at  A,  fip,  J. 

of  wo'id  kindled  {VEstrange).   H.  An  inecndiarj  ;  E  the  upper  box  with  its  valves  FF.     G  thesir- 

ox}<*  who  iuilnniert  factions;  one  Mho  causes  ni'is-  vesAcl.   11  the  discharge  pipe,  and  I  the  pipe  that 

chief  {Ba(on).  •on^eys  the  water  to  the  engine,  commonly  called 

F!'IM  .nUlISII.  *.  The  hnish  which  hangs  by  the  sudion  pipe, 
the  lire  to  swoop  the  hearth  (Swifi),  Fig.  3.  reprosents  a  side  view  of  the  working 

FI'lI'-rOC'KS,  cocks  fixed  into  pipes  at  pro-  parts.     A  the  metal  cylinder.     B  »he  pi«.»oB  and 

per  po.s;i;i>ns,  from  %vhioh  water  may  he  drawn  axle.    F  the  upper  valve  box.    HII  IhedischsT^ 

for  t!u- purpose  of  extinguishing  fires.     Chureh-  pipes  covered  with  caps  KK,  which  scn^iv  .  "T 

wnrdoDs  in  London,  and  within  the  bills  of  mor-  when  the  engine  is  played,  and  the  leath«*r  pip^« 

talil),  are  to  fix  fin'-corks  at  proper  distances  in  and  branches  are  screwed  on.     G  the  air  lo'-  '. 

streets,  and  written  marks  near  them,  and  to  keep  II  the  suction  pipe,    Ij,L,T^,L,  springs  fixed  I  -ih'- 

in  every  luni«5o  thus  marked  an  instrument  or  key  side  of  the  wood  cistern.  Fig.  4.  is  a  ]K'rpeDdiriiiar 

for  o-.i-nini:  the  plug,  and  a  larjje  engine,  and  view,  where  AA  represents  the  ejlinder,  B  fhc 

hand-online  for  extinguishing  fire,  under  the  piston  and  axle.     D,  D,  the  va1vo'boxe>.    C.  f'. 

penalty  of  101.  C,  C,  C,  C,  C,  C,  the  levers  fi^^ed  on  ir»e  pN!c>r.. 

All  tht  laws  rejating  to  the  prevention,  &c.  of    axle,  and  connected  by  the  bars  1*  I* :  O  0  m'u-z 

firt',  are  reduoed  into  one  statute,  and  former  sta-  the  bearings  for  the  piston  axle.   At  fig.  - ,  th  .■  c:- 

tutos  ropenlod,  by  12  Geo.  III.  cap.  73.  gine,  in  profile  with  its  haad:^,  &e.  ns.U  f-r 

Fire-eater,  one  who  pretends  to  eat  fire,  working.  M  a  wooden  cistern.  L.L,  L,I.,  f"r 
"\V<»  have  a  groat  number  of  mountohnnks  who  springs  firmly  fixed  to  the  side  of  t'heVisJern  • -i 
have  prornrod  the  attention  and  wonder  of  the  which  the  levers  C,  C,  C,  Scr.  strike.  In  wo.a- 
puh:ic,Uy  eating  of  fire,  walking  on  fire,  washing  ing,  these  springs  help  to  return  the  strokr.  <o 
tlieir  hands  in  melted  lead,  and  the  like  tricks,  thatthearms  of  the  men  emploved  ftreoi^ec::Ia^.' 
The  nuisl  relobrateil  of  these  was  our  countryman  relieved  from  that  heavy  shock  attendnnt  oi  Ibi 
Hi chardson,  much  talked  of  abroad.  liis  .secret  use  of  other  engines.  P  the  bant  which  .-^onnc.: 
as  nliittd  in  the  Journal  des  S^avans,  of  the  year  the  levers  C,  C,  C,  &c,,  and  at  n  sui.t!!  dUtmA- 


engine  is  to  <  i  p 

re>is'i  tho  fire.  action.     On  trial,  this  engine   has  given  >cry 

rnii^ENGiNE,  is  a  machine  for  extinguishing  great  satisfaction. 

accidental  fi.es  by  means  of  a  stream  or  jet  of  A  very  ingenious  and  useful  fire-enirirc.: n\>.nl- 

wi.lt  r.  The .'omraonsquirtingfirc-ongine  consists  ed  by  Mr.  IJenj.  Dearborn,  is  descrihi-d  in  tbc 

oiti  lilihif:  j:iiiiip  placed  in  a  circular  oro\!lndiii:  Trans,  ol'  the  American  .Academy,  for  1*!^4  •  wo 

\'.iii.-l  o.  w;;Ur,  and  wioughl  \)>f  Vvto\viN\:t4\\kii\,  <i\\xvA  Vkvi  fuUowiug  particulars.— Fig  J^.  ?!-»* 
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^.  A  Bf  and  C  D,  are  iht  cd^es  of  two  planks, 
confined  together  by  four  bolts:  a  by  and  c  d,  are 
two  cylindrical  barrels,  in  carh  of  which  a  piston, 
With  a  valve,  is  fastened  to  the  ^pear  r,  and  is 
moved  up  and  down  alternately  by  the  motion 
of  the  arms  E  E.  Beneaih  each  barrel  a  hole  is 
made  ttirough  the  plauk  A  B,  which  is  covered 
with  a  valve.  The  arms  E  E,  are  suspended  on 
the  common  centre/:  there  are  also  aims  paral- 
lel to  these  on  the  opposite  side  i  gg  are  the  ends  of 
the  handles  which  are  fastened  across  the  ends  of 
the  arms.  At  A  a  bolt  goes  across,  from  arm  to  arm, 
tm  which  the  piece  r,  it,  is  afllxed,  and  on  which 
it  plays ;  the  lower  end  of  this  piece  is  fastened 
to  the  top  of  the  spear  e. — G,  ^  /,  is  a  standard 
for  the  purport*  of  sup^iorting  the  arms,  to  which 
there  is  a  correspondent  one  on  the  opposite  side; 
both  are  notched  into  the  edges  of  the  planks, 
where  they  are  secured  by  a  bolt,  which  passes 
through  them  at  /,  and  has  a  nut  or  forelock  on 
the  opposite  side.  H  1,  H  I,  are  square  braces, 
answering  the  purpose  of  ducts,  through  which 
the  water  ascends  from  the  barrels,  passing 
through  the  plank  at  m. — K  L,  K  L,  are  irons  in 
the  form  of  a  staple,  in  order  to  confine  the 
braces  :  the  lower  ends  of  these  Irons  meet,  and 
are  secured  by  a  bolt  passing  through  them,  and 
Jil  N,  «  0,  which  is  a  piece  that  goes  up  through  a 
mortice  in  the  cenue  of  the  planks.  This  piece 
is  square  from  the  lower  end,  till  it  reaches  the 
cop  cf  the  braces ;  whence  they  become  cylindri- 
cal to  the  top,  the  upper  end  being  perforated 
sufficiently  low  down,  in  order  to  communicate 
with  the  braces.  O  P,  is  an  iron  ring,  that  sur- 
rounds the  tube,  and  has  two  shanks  which  ascend 
through  the  head,  with  screws  on  the  top  at 
p,  f  .*— r,  J,  is  a  ferule  nailed  round  the  tube. 

Fig.  7.  is  the  same  engine ;  the  arms  and  stand- 
ards being  taken  off,  in  order  to  dt'lineate  more 
clearly  the  mode  of  securing  the  braces;  an  ob- 
ject which  is  completely  cfTccted  by  a  weds^e  driven 
into  the  moitiqe  a:  beneath  the  upper  plank  6,  is 
a  hole  for  adn^itting  a  passage  to  the  bolt,  which 
secures  the  standards.  .In  this  6gure,  a  side  view 
rf  the  head  !<•  gi\en,  with  the  pipe  in  a  perpendi- 
culiw  direction. 

The  machine  is  confined  within  a  b:^x,  set  on 
nvhcel.4,  as  in  ihe  common  fire-engines.  The  whole 
is  made  of  wood,  excepting'  the  spears  of  the 
pumps  and  a  few  bolts,  Ac.  I'he  advantages  of 
this  niachiiK:  ace,  that  it  can  be  made  in  any  ptace 
where  common  pumps  are  manufactured  ;  the  in- 
terior wuik  will  not  cscceed  one-fourth  of  the  price 
of  those  which  are  constructed  on  the  u^uiil  plan  ; 
and  that  they  are  incomparably  more  easy  to  work, 
than  the  common  ones ;  circumstances  wliieh 
strongly  recommend  ihe  American  fire-engine  to 
the  attention  of  the  public. 

FiRE-KscAFE,  s  contrivancc  for  the  purpose 
of  rescuing  persons  in  imminent  danger  from  fire. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  some  machines 
for  that  purpose,  sent  to  the  Lyceum  of  Arts,  that 
the  commission  appointed  to  examine  them  might 
ascertain  which  of  them  might  be  esccuied  on  a 
large  scale,  and  promised  to  answer  tlie  public 
expectation. 

The  first,  which  is  raised  by  meant  of  simple 
parallelograms,  supports,  at  n%  upper  extremity, 
a  pulley,  into  which  passes  a  cord,  whereby  men, 
Matioocd  on  the  rarringe,  raise  and  lower,  a  basket 
intended  to  receive  the  persons  who  are  in  danger ; 
but  the  author  has  not  considered,  that  when  this 
basket  is  ch;rrgcd,  sach  1  weight  at  the  ej^tMility 


of  the  ptrallelograms  would  be  too  great,  and 
would  infallibly  break  them  :  besides,  when  thus 
suspended,  it  would  be  impdssible  to  bring  off  the 
sick  und  infirm. 

The  second  machine  consisted  of  a  vehicle  on 
four  wheels;  on  planks  across  it  are  fixed  the  two 
first  uprights,  to  which  is  attached  a  jointed  lad- 
der, in  an  inclined  po«itton;  and  which  is  folded 
together  when  the  machine  is  removed.  Two  other 
uprights,  placed  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of 
the  vehicle,  hold  a  grooved  frame,  in  a  vertical 
]x>sition,  intended  to  support  the  ladders,  when 
unfolded  at  their  length,  from  the  front  to  the  hind- 
part  of  the  carriage;  being  in  length  twenty  metres^ 
and  inclinetl  forty- five  degrees  ;  so  that  in  this  po- 
sition they  rise  in  vertical  height  thirteen  metres^ 
or  about  forty  feet. 

To  the  top  of  the  last  ladder  is  fixed  a  platformi 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  sufferers.  But 
this  platform  when  charged,  would  break  the  lad- 
der if  it  had  not  some  support;  for  this  purpose 
the  inventor  has  ingeniously  contrived  a  framingy 
that  rises  vertically  up  to  the  platform.  This 
framing  stands  on  grooved  planks,  that  cross  the 
back  part  of  the  carriage,  in  such  a  manner,  thatt 
if  the  ladders  »re  unfolded  only  in  part,  the  fram- 
ing rises  more  horizontally  in  proportion,  to  sup* 
port  the  platform. 

Along  this  inclined  ladder  mounts  a  basket  or 
box,  by  means  of  a  cord  that  passes  into  a  pulley 
attachetl  to  the  top  of  the  platform.  This  cord  is 
pulled  by  men,  stationed  in  the  body  of  the  ve- 
hicle. The  chest  or  box  sliding  the  whole  length 
of  the  ladder,  is  calculated  to  afford  a  facility  of 
escape  to  the  unfortunate  penons,  whose  strength 
on  these  occasions  cannot  be  depended  on. 

The  principal  defect  of  this  machine  is  that  of 
unfolding  the  ladders  by  means  of  cords,  that  are 
so  liable  to  be  entangled,  and  which,  in  moments 
so  urgent  as  tho^e  of  fire,  might  be  attended  with 
the  most  melancholy  consequences. 

Another,  not  less  material  defect,  is  that  of  at- 
taching the  platform  to  the  top  of  the  ladder  ;  this 
platform  would  bend  the  whole  ladder  by  its  weight, 
and  would  strain  the  iron  rods ;  it  would  be  more 
adviseable  to  affix  it  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
hinder  framing.  This  machine,  upon  the  whole, 
seemed  too  complicated. 

The  third  is  made  by  the  same  hand,  and  ik 
constructed  in  a  waggon,  of  common  width,  four 
metres  in  length.  From  the  middle  of  it  rise  two 
u{^ight5,  four  metres  in  height,  and  firmly  fi^ed; 
their  top  supports  an  axis. 

A  frame,  turning  on  this  axis,  is  placed  hori- 
zontally when  the  machine  is  removed,  and  verti- 
cally for  actual  use*  Alon^  h  are  folded  two  other 
frarces,  which,  when  extended  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion, ri<(e  to  the  hcigtit  of  sixteen  metres,  or  about 
fifty  feet,  a  height  sufficient  to  reach  the  loftiest 
parts  of  houses.  The  parts  of  this  framing  are 
extended,  by  means  of  two  cord<,  with  pulleys, 
each  of  them  being  pu'led  by  one  man  ;  in  the 
sides  of  this  framing  are  placed  two  hooks,  by 
which  it  is  fixed  at  the  height  required. 

The  top  supports  a  platform,  which  is  firmly 
fastened  to  it ;  but  as  the  frame  rises  to  such  a 
great  height,  the  platform,  when  chi^rgcd,  would, 
from  its  unsteadiness,  be  extremely  dangerous,  had 
not  the  inventor  ingei>i(:u!*ly  adapted  two  strdtig 
brass  wires  behind,  and  two  others  in  the  ftont  of 
this  platform.  The  two  first  run  in  a  parallel  di- 
rection to  a  capstan,  placed  in  the  back  part  of 
the   waggon,   and  the   two  others  to  a  caprtaa 
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in  the  front ;  hj  mean^  of  which  the  requisite  ten*  chine  must  be  made  of  deiK   ptfticulaifj  tW 

fioi)  is  i^ntn  to  the  cords,  and  they  firmly  keep  frame,  and  likewite  the  bottom  of  the  waeri  n.  The 

the  framing  vertical,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  the  wheels  must  be  sufficiently  strong,  and  of  ccmmccr 

shrouds  of  a  ship  secure  the  masts  in  their  position,  wood ;  the    chests  of  wood  and  ozier,  and  lined 

The^e  brass  wires  are  very  strong,  and  give  the  with  velvet. 

Titccwary  security  to  the  platform,  wHich  will  thus  .     All  the  upper  parts  must  be  of  iron,  with  their 

curry  leveral  persons  without  any  riaflger  of  tot-  apparatus;  the  platform  may  be  lined  with  iron 

teeing;  it  m.iy  even  be  relied  upon,  that  rt  fs  kept  plates  underneath,  to  preserve  it  from  fire.    The 

in  iu  po^iuc-n  as  steadily  as  it  could  be  by  wood-  mventor  has  likewise  contrived  an  apron  or  skreca, 

work.    But  these  brass   wires  serve  for  another  also  of  plate  iron,  fitted  to,  and  suspended  beft^c 

purpose ;  they  are  intended  for  the  chests,  or  ve-  this  platform,  towards  the  house,  to  secure  tb^ 

hides  to  slide  down  from  the  top  of  the  platform  Whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  naachine  against 

to  the  bottom  of  the  waggon,  and  ascend  in  the  the  fury  of  the  flames. 

same  manner  by  means  of  cords  that  pass  two        The  commission  of  the  Ljrceiim,  cMiceiving  that 

pulleys,  adapted  to  the  platform ;  th^  cord  of  the  this  machine  may  be  executed  on  a  large  scale, 

chest  belonging  to  the  rear  of  the  waggon  is  ptillcd  and  that  it  is  calculated  to  answer  erery  piupoie 

hy  a  capstan,  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  the  waggon,  ,  for  which  it  is  intended,  as  a  recompenoe  for  bis 

and  another  by  a  wheel,  which  serves  to  regulate  labours,  decreed  M.  Daujoo  a  medal  and  a  crowo, 

the  velocity  in  descending.  at  one  of  their  late  public  sittings,  for  the  invciH 

This  chest,  raised  to  the  platform,  is  particu-  tion. 
larlr  intended  to  receive  the  unfortunate  people  A  fire-esdipe,  invented  by  a  Mr.  Maseres,  is 
ready  to  perish  in  the  flames,  the  women,  the  described  in  the  105lh  number  of  the  Pbdo- 
children,  and  the  infirm,  who  are  to  be  placed  on  sophical  Magazine,  or  number  8  of  the  Retro- 
steps  made  in  the  chest,  which  will  descend  down  spect.  But  we  thirJt  it  too  complex  for  gmenl 
the  brass   wires,    in  an  inclined  plane,  without  adoption. 

swing  or  shock :   when  landed  at  the  bottom  of        Tbe  method  of  descent  by  a  rope,  and  the  n^ 

the  waggon,  it  is  opened  before,  and  every  assist-  pidity  of  motion  impeded  by  friction,  has  beea 

anoe  given  ihe  sufierers.  long    known ;    and   the   oldest   contrivance  we 

The  second  c  best,  which  is  in  the  front  of  the  remember  of  this  future   is,  v^   think,  tqjuJ, 

waggon,  is  raised  in  the  same  manner  to  the  top  if  not  superior,  to   Mr.  Maseres's.     It  is  de« 

of  the  platform  by  means  o(  a  cord  that  passes  scribed  by    the  celebrated    GalUeO,  In  his  Me- 

into  a  pulley,  adapted  to  the  said  chest;  which  chanical  Dialogues,  as  practised  by  a  friend  cf 

cord  is  to  t)e  pulled  by  one  or  two  men.  his,  and  is  this :  about  a  cylinder  of  two  inches 

This  si  cond  chest,  which  contains  steps  like  the  thick,  and  eight  or  ten  long,  he  cut  a  notch  spi^ 

first,  is  for  raiting  up  to  the  platform  the  persons  rally,  of  one  turn  and  a  haJf,  and  no  more,  kig 

employed  on  the  occasion  ;  it   may  likewise  be  enough  to  receive  the  cord  he  designed  to  use,  iiwl 

used  in  any  exigency,  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  which  he  put  into  the  notch  at  the  upper  end,  sod 

first.  brought  out  at  the  lower ;  afterwarch  he  enclosed 

These  chests  have  rails  to  assist  in  descending  that  cylinder  and  cord  in  a  wooden,  or  rather,  a 

into  the  inside,  and  hold  two  or  three  persons :  tin  tube,  made  with  clasps  or  hinges  to  open  or 

each   of  them  is  provided  w'>th  four  strong  iron  shut  lengthways  at  pleasure.    Then,  having  made 

staples,  through  which  pass  the  brass  wires,  thus  fast  the  rope  above,  grasping  the  tin  case  with 

keeping  them  perfectly  steady  in  their  course.  both  his  hands,  he  hung  by  hb  arms ;  whence, 

The  platform  has  parapet*,  which  fit  to  it  ac-  such  was  the  compression  of  the  cord  between  the 

cording  to  whichever  side  it  is  necessary  to  place  ambient  tube  and  the  cylinder,  that  he  could  step 

the  terof)orary  bridge,  thrown  across  to  the  window  himself  at  pleasure  by  clenching  his  hands  closer, 

of  the  house  that  is  on  fire;  thisbiiHge  is  strongly  and   by  loosening  his  hold  a  little,  he  could  lee 

fastened    to  the  window  by  means  of  grappling  himself  down  gently  as  he  pleased, 
irons,  and  is  provided  with  rails.     But  on  those        If  a  stirrop  for  each  foot  were  attached  with 

tides  of  the  parapet  on  which  the  chests  land,  the  sufficient  strength   to   the   tin  case,  as  it  might 

ingenious  inventor  has  contrived  swinging  gates,  easily  be,  we  conceive  a  descent  by  this  contrv- 

with  parapets  above  them,  which  are  pushed  aside  vance  would  be   far  preferable    to  that  by  Mr. 

by  the  chest  at  the  moment  of  its  arrival ;  thus  Maseres's  :  and  if  by  any  accidental  circumstasce 

combining  all  the  security  and  dispatch  that  can  the  motion  of  the  cylinder  and  tin  case  should  be 

be  desired.  completely  stopped,  the  per^n  descending  would 

But  as  too  much  facility  cannot  be  given  to  the  only   have    to   take  his  feet  out  of  the  stirrups, 

firemen  in  ascending,  the  artist  has  added  a  rope-  when  he  might  slide  down  the  rope  in  the  usus> 

ladder,  fastened  at  top  to  one  of  the  upper  cross-  way  ;  whereas  in  Mr.  Maseres's  fire-escape,  if  a 

beams  of  the  waggon ;  this  is  joined  by  a  ladder  of  knot  or  other  obstacle  in  the  rope  should  prevent 

wood,  which  stands  on  the  bottom  of  the  carriage,  its  drawing  through  the  holes  in  the  regulator,  the 

These  two  ladders  will  afford  the  firemen  every  fa-  person    descending,     having    previously  buckled 

cility  to  ascend  with  celerity  to  the  platform.  This  himself  in,  is  kept  suspended  m  a  situation  littlf, 

rope-ladder  might  likewise  be  fastened  to  the  plat-  if  at  all,  better  than  the  one  he  had  just  left  in 

form  on  the  contrary  side  to  the  fire.    The  wag-  the  consuming  house.      But   both  these  contri»- 

goo  will  be  kept  in  its  position  by  blocks  placed  ances,  it  must   he   observed,   are  liable   to  tbe 

under  the  wheels.  objection   of  the  person  braising  himself  against 

Instead  of  ropes,  the  above  ladder,  if  it  may  be  the  wall  of  the  house  as  he  descends, 
thought  proper,  may  be  made  of  brass,  with  steps        On  this  occasion  we  would  beg  leave  to  pdnt 

of  wood  :  as  rope  steps  are  rather  difficult  of  as-  out  the  great  utility  of  these  fringed  ropes,  which 

cent.     The   frame  of  the  machine  will  serve  to  should  be  fastened  to  the  foot  of  a  bedstead,  artd 

support  the  leather  pipes,  without  detriment  to  its  extended  to  a  sufficient  length  to  allow  of  a  person'^ 

working.  descending  by  them,  through  a  window,  in  ca^e  of 

When  constructed  on  a  {arge  scale,  thta  ma-  fire.    The  custom  of  keeping  long  rope  ladders  ia 
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pd-Tootns  must  also  be  strongly  recommended  tn  the  inventor,  by  three  periont.  The  \\nce  of  thlii 
en€n-:il  adoption.  See  farther,  Mr.  Uoaworth'ai  compound  solution  is  estimate<l  at  one  halfpenny 
.c-eicit  ittd  of  Human  I^ifo.  ]>er  pound.    See  farther  on  this  subject  Gregory's 

Method  flfr.ttiitf^uUhing  Fire  in  Chimnejis.^lt  is     Mechanics^  vol.  ii.  pp.  ITd'-lHS. 
ell  kiiou II  that  the  inner purtii of  chimneys  easily        Firi-flai a,  in  ichthyology.    See  Raj a» 
ike  tire;  the  suot  that  kindicii  theriiin  emits  a        Fikc*ply,  in  entorodugy.     See  LAMfvaiSt 
reat«r  flamo,  aocurdiug  as  the  tunnel  is  morccle-        Fire-lock,  a  small  gun,  which  is  placed  against 
ste«I,  Ixcauso  the  current  of  air  fcrds  the  fire.    If    a  man*s  shoulder,  and  fired  by  meam  of  a  flint 
IBS  current  could  therefore  be  bup pressed,  the  fire    communicating  a  tparlc  to  powder  in  a  receptacle 
ould    Soon  be  extinguisht:d,     In  order  to  thiiy    pin,  ur  luck. 

>iiie  disf:harg(*  a  pistol  into  the  chimney^  which  Firk-mah.  1.  One  who  is  employed  to  eztio- 
roducei  uu  cficct.  Watrr  thrown  into  the  chin-  g|«iish  burning  bouses.  2>  A  man  of  violent  pas- 
»y  at  top  is  equally  useless,  because  it  comet    siuns. 

3t%-ii  tbronffh  the  middle  of  tlie  tunnel,  and  not        Fi'kiniw.  «.  Kew  from  the  forge  j  new  from 
on^  the  sides.    It  would  be  more  advisable  to    the  mclting-bouse  {Shaktpeare), 
:op,  with  a  wet  blanlcet,  tlie  upper  orifice  of  the         Fi'repan.  t,  (fre  and  pan,)  1.  A  pan  for  holding 
iRiifi  :  but  the  surest  and  readiest  method  is  to     fire  {Bawn).    S.  [In  a  gun.]  The  receptacle  fur 
pply  the  blanket  either  to  the  throat  uf  ihecbim-     the  priming  powder, 

?y ,  or  uviT  the  whole  fiont  of  the  fire-place.  If  Fire-op picx,  an  office  fur  insurance  from  fire, 
lere  huppens  to  be  a  rhitnney-hoiird  ur  a  regis-  See  Assurance  and  Insurance. 
rr,  nothinif  can  he  so  elVei'tual  as  to  apply  them  Fire-places,  are  cuntrivanccs  for  commnni- 
amcdiately;  and  having  by  thut  means  st<>ppcd  eating  iivut  to  rooms,  as  u-cU  as  fur  answering 
le  draught  of  air  from  bcluw,  the  burning  soot  various  purpoKes  of  ait  and  manufacture.  See 
ill  be  put  out  as  readily  ami  as  completely  asa  Chimney,  Furnacr,  and  Stove. 
indle  is  put  out  by  an  extinguisher,  which  acts  Ou  the  subject  ol  the  most  bene  ficial  form  in 
iactly  upon  the  same  principle.  which  common  fire-plares  may  be  constructed, 

C^ompontiuntforejrtinguMng  Fire. — Mr.  William  tl^e  public  have  been  lately  instructed,  in  a  valu- 
■BOX,  of  (jotlienburgy  i»  Sweden,  maile  many  able  e^say  by  tbe  ingeniouv  count  Rumfurd  : 
cp^riments  with  compositions  fur  this  purpose.  "  Ail  chimney  liie-places  (says  Vie  author) 
«;  clivi<les  them  into  simple  and  compound  solu-  witliout  exception,  whether  tliey  are  designed  for 
«n9.  In  the  former  class,  ho  pro|)oses  to  add  to  burning  wood  or  coals,  and  even  those  which  do 
9  gallons  of  water,  9  gallons  nf  the  strongest  so-  not  sm«ike,  as  well  as  those  which  do,  may  be 
tton  of  wuod-ash<s;  or  6  gallons  of  the  finest  greatly  improved  by  making  tlie  alterations  in 
iH-crized  put-ashes;  or  84  gallons  of  common  them  here  recommended;  for  it  is  hy  no  means 
ir,  well  dried,  and  finely  beaten ;  or  8(  gallons  merely  to  prevent  chimneys  from  smoking  that 
'  common  vitriol  or  copperas,  thoroughly  dried  the»e  improvements  are  recommended,  but  it  is 
kd  finely  pulverized;  or  II^  gallons  of  tbe  also  to  make  them  better  in  all  other  nspccts  is 
rongeat  herring-pickle ;  or  9  gallons  of  alum  fire-placfs ;  and  when  the  alterations  proposed 
du^sd  to  powder;  or  19  gallons  of  cUy,  well  Arc  properly  executed,  which  may  very  easily  be 
iecl.  well  beaten,  ami  carefully  sifted.  done  with  tbe  assistance  of  the  following  plain 

Jkwunu^  the  compound  »olutiuns,   Mr.   Knox     and  simple  directions,  tlie    chimneys  will  never 
c:«>EUiiicnds  to  mix  75  gallons  of  water  witli  10    fail  to  answer,  I  will  venture  to  say,  even  beyond 
lart 8  of  clay,  10  quarts  of  vitriol,  and  10  quarts    expectation.     The  room  will  be   heated   much 
conamon  salt;  or  a  similar  quantity  of  water,    more  equally  and  more  pleasantly,  with  less  than 
111   IS  quarts  of  the  otrongest  solution  of  wood*    half  the  fuel  used  before;  the  fire  will  b<'  more 
be9  a"d  18  qnarts  of  fine  clay  reduced  to  pow-    cheerful  and  more  agreeable;  aud  the  general  ap- 
ir  ;   or  the  same  proporiiiMi  ut'  uaier,  with  13     pearancc  of  the  firc-plaoc  mor«>  neat  and  elegant 
lartii  tif  rcil  ochre,  or  the  residuum  of  a(|uafortis,    and  the  chimney  will  never  smoke.'* 
id   13  quarts  of  common  salt :  or,  lastly,  to  mix        Tlie  author  having  stated,  that  these  advantages 
i  quarts  of  the  strongest  lierring-picklf,  and  13    will  be  derived  merely  fioui  diminishing  the  ca- 
istrts  of  red  ochre,  with  '76  gallons  of  water,    pacity  of  the  tliropt  of  the  chimney,  or  that  part 
ll    thene  difi'i'rent  solutiuns,  Mr.  Knox  remarks,    just  above  the  fire-place,  proci.'eds  to  give  the  foU 
e    etiually  efliicaoiuus  in  extinguishing  fire;  but     lowing  explanation  of  the  technical  terms  which 
•  prefers  the  oompounds,  a!«  bcin:;  tlie  **  saresi    be  finds  it  ueces!»;iry  to  usi> : 
id  most  powerful  ibr  that  purpose."  '*  By  the  throat  of  a  chimney  (says  he)  I  mean 

^■BOtlier  of  the  various  inventions  for  extin-  the  hiwer  extremity  of  its  canal,  wliere  it  unites 
liffching  fire  by  chemical  means,  deserving  of  with  the  upper  p.irt  of  its  open  fire-place.  This 
ytice,  is  the  composition  prepared  by  M.  Voo  throat  is  commonly  found  about  a  fout  above  tbe 
keiiy  ■n<i  which  connUs  of  the  following  iugre«  level  of  the  lower  part  of  the  mantle,  and  it  is 
icuts:  sometimes  r(mtracted  to  a  smaller  sise  than  tbe 

lbs.       rest  of  the  canal  uf  the  rbininey,  and  sometimeai 

Burnt  alum 30        not.    In  Plate  10,  Bs>  5  shows  the  sertiun  of  a 

O  rem  vitriol  in  powder 40        chimney  on  the  common  construction,  in  which 

Cluabri'se,  fir  red  ochre,  pulverized  ....       80        cf  e  is  the  throat.    Fi;;.  6  shows  the  seotion  of  the 
Potters*,  or  other  clay,  finely  pounded  sameciiimney  altered  and  impro\*ed,  in  which  dt 

and  lifted 20O        is  the  reduced  throat. 

"Water 6JU  **  The  breast  of  a  chimney  is  that  part  of  It 

which  is  immediately  behind  the  mantle.  It  is 
With  40  measnres  of  this  liquor  an  aitificial  the  wall  which  forms  the  entrance  from  below 
«P  which  wouhl  have  required  the  labour  of  into  tlie  throat  of  the  chimney  in  front  or  towards 
renty  men,  and  1501)  measures  of  common  the  room.  It  is  opposite  to  the  upper  extremity 
it^r,  was  extingui:>hed,  under  the  direction  of  of  the  back  of  tbe  open  fiie-place,  and  parallel  to 
VOL.  IV.  TT 
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it ;  in  tbOTt,  it  may  be  smid  to  bt  the  beck  pait  bring  it  into  tlie  iwmb.    Both  Hnewt  ddedB  man  ke 

of  the  ■MinUe  inelf.    In  the  figures  5  aiid  6  it  it  entirely  remedied  by  dhninishtng  tlie  width  ef  the 

nartcd  by  the  letter  d.    The  width  of  the  throat  Iwclc  of  the  fire-place.    The  width  %»hich,  ki  mm 

of  cbimiiev  d  e  fig.  5,  and  if  i  fig.  6,  it  talcen  from  caset,  it  will  be  best  to  give  it»  is  one-ihird  ef  tkc 

the  breast  nf  the  chimney  to  the  back»  and  its  width  of  the  opening  of  the  fire-place  in  finoaL 

leafth  is  taken  at  right  aaglea  to  iu  width,  or  in  But    it    is    not    absolutely  neoeasary   lo    oodbna 

a  line  parallel  to  the  mantle  c  %§,  5  and  d.  rigorously  to  this  decision,  nor  will  it  always  he 

'*  The  bringing  forward  of   the  ^a^  into  the  possible.    It  will  frequently  happen  tliat  the  hack 

room,  or  rather  bringing  it  nearer  to  the  front  of  of  a  chimney  must  be  made  wtder  than,  aBoori- 

the  opening  of  the  fire-place,  and  the  diniinishlng  ing  to  the  rule  here  given,  it  ought  to  be.    Thb 

-  of  the  throat  of  the  chimney,  being  tiro  objects  may  be,  eitlier  to  accommodate  the  fire-place  Is  a 

-  principally  bad  hi  view  in  tlie  alterations  in  fire-  itove,  which  being  already  on  hand  must,  to  anid 
placet  here  recommended,  it  is  erident  that  both  tlie  expense  of  purchasing  a  new  one,  be  empkrf- 
thate  may  be  attained  merely  by  bringing  forward  ed ;  or  (or  other  reasons ;  and  any  somII  devntim 
the  back  of  the  chimney.  The  only  question  from  the  general  rule  will  be  attended  « ilk  id 
therefore  is,  bow  far  it  should  be  brought  forward  ?  considerable  inconvenience.    It  will  always  be  ketf, 

'■Tha  answer  is  short,  and  easy  to  be  understood ;  however,  to  conform  to  it  as  &r  as  drcnastmtts 

bring  it  forward  as  far  as  possible,  without  dimi-  will  allow. 

Dishing  too  much  the  passage  which  must  be  left  **  Where  a  chimney  is  deaigned  for  warniag  t 

for  the  smoke.    Now  as  this  passage,  which,  in  room  of  a  middling  sise,  and   where  the  thickaoi 

its  Birrowest  part,  I  have  called  the  throat  of  the  of  the  wall  of  the  chimney   in    front,   ucasand 

ehimaey,  oaght,  for  reasons  which  are  fully  ex-  from  the  front  of  the  mantle  to  the  breast  of  dtt 

plained  ioUhe  foregoing  chapter,  to  be  imme*  chimney,   is   nine   inches,  I    should   set  off  fiasr 

d lately,  or  perpendicularly  over  the  fire,  it  is  evi-  inches  more  for  the  width   of  the  throat  of  te 

dent  that  the  back  of  the  chimney  mast  always  chimney,  which  supposing  the  back  of  the  ckas* 

•  be  built  perfoctly  upright.    To  determine,  there-  nev  to  be  built,  upright,  as  it  always  ought  fesk. 

foia^  the  place  for  the  new  back,  or  how  far  pre-  wUl  give  thirteen  inches  for  the  depth  of  the  iR> 

cisdy  it  ought  to  be  brooght  forward,  nothing  place,  measured  npon  the  hearth,  from  the  op«- 

mora  Is  necessary  than  to  asoerUin  how  wide  the  mg  of  the  firerplace  in  front  to  the  back.    la  tfcii 

throat  of  tha  chimney  ooght  to  be  left,  or  what  case  thirteen  indies  would  be  a  good  sise  iior  ihi 

space  most  be  left  between  the  top  of  the  breast  width  of  the  back  ;  and  three  times  thirteen  iadm, 

of  tha  chimney,  where  the  opright  canal  of  the  or  thirty-nine  inches,  for  the  width  of  the  opcM| 

chimney  begins,  and  the  new  back  of  the  fire-  ^  the  lire-place  in  front;  and  the  angle  aaids  ky 

placa  carried  np  perpendicularly  to  that  heieht.  the  back  of  the  fire-place  and  the  sides  of  it, « 

<<  la  the  course  of  my  nnraeroas  enpenments  covings,  would  be  just  135  degrees,  which  ii  tk 

npon  chimneys,  1  have  uken  much  pains  to  de-  •  best  position  they  can  have  for  throwmg  best  wm 

termine  the  width   proper  to   be  given  to  this  the  room. 

passage,  and  1  have  found,  that,  when  the  back  of  "  But  I  will  suppose  that  ia  altering  sacks 
the  fire-place  is  of  a  proper  width,  the  best  width  chimney  it  is  found  necessary,  in  order  fes  ac* 
for  the  throat  of  a  chimney,  when  the  chimney  commodate  the  fire-place  to  a  grate  or  stovt  st- 
and the  fire-place  are  of  the  usual  form  and  sise,  ready  oo  band,  to  make  the  fire-pluce  aiteefl 
is  four  inches.  Three  inches  indeed  might  some-  inches  wide.  In  that  case,  I  should  merdj  is- 
times  answer,  especially  where  the  fire-place  is  crease  the  width  of  the  back  to  the  dirocoaouir- 
very  small,  and  the  chimney  good,  and  well  quired,  without  altering  the  depth  of  the  ddottej, 
situated.  ■  or  increasing  the  width  of  the  opening  of  the 
"  It  may  perhaps  appear  extraordinary,  upon  chimney  in  front  The  covings,  it  is  true,  vosid 
the  first  view  of  the  matter,  that  nre-pJat'CD  of  be  somewhat  reduced  in  their  width,  by  this  slv- 
sncb  dififerent  sixes  should  all  require  the  throat  ation;  and  titeir  position  with  respect  to  Ike 
of  the  chignney  to  be  of  the  same  wiiith ;  but  when  plane  of  the  back  of  the  chimney  would  be  sliik 
it  is  considered,  that  the  capacity  of  the  throat  of  changed  \  but  these  alterations  would  prodoce  b» 
a  chimney  does  not  depend  on  its  width  alone,  bad  effects  of  any  considerable  consequtrocc^  sod 

.but  on  its  width  and  length  taken  together;  and  would  be  much  less  likely  to  injure  the  kre-phot. 

that  in  large  fire-placcK,  the  width  of  the  back,  than  an  attempt  to  bring  the    propurtiuos  of  it* 

and  consequently  the  length  of  the  throat  of  the  parts  nearer  to  the  standard,   by  iacresMng  tk 

chimney,   is  greater  than    in  those   which   are  depth  of  the  cliimney,  and  the  width  ot  its  opcs- 

■maller,  this  difficulty  Tanishes.  ing  in  front:  or  than  an  attempt  to  pre*ervc  ihst 

**  Aud  this  leads  us  to  consider  another  import-  particular  obliquity  of  the  covings  which  is  recoa- 

ant  point  respecting  open  fire-places,  and  that  is,  mended  as  the  best  (13&  dc;g;rees),  by  incrcsiisi 

the  width  which  it  will  in  esch  case  be  proper  to  the  width  of  the  opening  of  the  fire-place,  vithssi 

give  to  the  back.    In  fire-places  as  they  are  now  increasing  its  depth." 

commonly  constructed,  the  back  is  of  equal  width  The    provision  made    for    the    passage  of  tke 

with  the  opening  of  the  fire-place  in  front ;  but  chimney-sweeper  ap  the  chiniiiej  b  thus  describ- 

this  construction  is  faulty  on  two  accounts.   First,  ed  :  "  In  building  up  the  new  back  uf  tfar  fr^ 

in  a  fire-place  so  constructed,  tl>e  sides  of  the  fire-  place,  when  this  wall  (whtdi  need  never  be  MR 

place,  or  covings,  as  they  are  called,  are  parallel  than    the   width  of  a  ua^    brick  ui  thickaes^ 

to  each  other,  and  consequently  ill-cootnved  to  Is  brought  ap  so  high  that  there  remain  no  MR 

throw  out  into  the  room  the  heat  they  rectrive  than  about  ten  or  eleven  inches  between  wfctt  i> 

from  the  firs  in  the  form  of  rays;  and  secondly,  then  the  top  of  it,  and  the  inside  of  the  mittlc.«r 

(he  large    open  comers    which   are  formed   by  lower  extremity  of  the  breast  of  the  chijaney,  ■ 

.  making  the  back  as  wide  as  the  opening  of  the  opening,  or    door^way,  eleven    or    twelve  uck* 

firr-place  in  front,  occasion  eddies  of  wind,  which  wide,  must  be  begun  in  the  middle  «f  the  bvi 

frequently  disturb  the  fire,  and   embarress  tha  and  contfnucd  qu£e  to  the  top  of  it.  wbick,  s^ 

smoke  iil.iti  ascent  in  such  ^  mauT\ti  a%o^\tTiU    cording  to  the*  height  to  which  it  wdl     ^ 
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!>•  DPCtwarr  to  carr;  up  Itie  bick,  ■111  make  the  throat  «ill  nut  br  in  oblun;  ■qimn' ;  but  iti  Ar- 

Oprmnit  >li<iu(   Lweliu  ur   rourtecii   iiichei   high  i  vjntiuii  fiiitti  thai  fuiai  ■■  ■  mailer  of  cocoa*- 

whicli  •till  liB  quite  efficient  to  >llov  llie  rhiok'  queuoif  i  anil  imaltempii  tliwiM  ecu  beniuk.  Ejr 

a*y-*i>srp«r  to  p«».      When  the  ttrc-pliin    ii  tuitliog  the  ct>vin|>  abovo.  where  Ibejr  apprecch 

Haiihnl,  (hii  door-wajr  la  to  ha  rioted  hy  a  lile,  Iho  breoil  of  (he  chunncj,  lu  bhn;  it  to  t^t 

or  a  fit  )i>cce  of  etone,  placed  in  it,  dr;,  ur  with-  tvTm,    All  i<tl*U,  bendi,  prouiiiuaieea,  e«eaia. 

•at  moriar,  and  euoSued  id  iti  place  bf  oieaiu  of  tion>,  aud  otiier  iiregulaiuia*  nf  turm,  in  Uie  cov- 

•  nhliet  made  for  that  purpi»«  la  the  brick  work,  ian^  of  a  ohiinnef,  never  fail  to  produce  odditi 

A»  often  ai  llie  uhimuey  ii  iwept,  the  cbimney-  in  the  runrnl  of  air  nliich  ii  oonliiiually  paaiii^ 

•vwper  t«kei  diisii  thii  tile,  wliicli  it  lery  eaiily  iiita  eud  through  an  ojwv  Qie-piaee  in  wbicb  a 

done,  ami  ithen  he  hu  finiilied  hii  work  he  pnla  fire  bbuniiif ;  and  ail  luch  eddin  diiinrb  eitbar 

,  k  acain  into  ill  plapc.    The  drawing.  An.  6.  »ill  the  Ate,  or  tl<e  aicciulini  uurienl  of  imoke,  «r 

gi*«  a  ciriir  idn  uf  this  CDnlriran<re  ;  and  the  n-  both  ;  aud  not  un(iei|u<utl]F  cbuh  the  (owh*  to 

pericDCe  I  hire  had  nf  it  hai  pruri'd  that  It  an-  be  thrown  back  into  the  room.   Uence  it  a|>p«n, 

•wen  pfclecllf  well  tbe  puipmc  for  *bich  it  ii  thut   the  euTinin  nf  etiimiieyi  ibuuld   never  be 

dciipieil.  mad*  circular,  or  ia  the  funn  of  ■d;  other  Uttnt  i 

"  I  obaer'o]  abore,  that  the  nev  back,  which  it  but  sin  ay>  quite  dal. 

will  always  bs  found  iieceisary  to  build  in  uidrr  "  Por  the  ■nme  reason,  that  ii  to  ^ay,  to  pn- 

te  brini  <be  fire  MiAciently  fonrard,  in  allwlng  a  fnit  eildieo,  the   brtait  of  the   cbimucy   »hirh 

chimney  comttucted  on  the  commin  piincipki,  formt  that  aid*  of  tlw  throat  that  it  iu  front,  or 

nwd  never  belbickcrlhan  the  width  of  Bcomlnon  oearent  to  the  ruutn,  ihuuld  be  twatly  deanad  off, 

bnek.     1  may  *ay  the  aame  of  U)e  lhickne>t  ne-  and  |i(  luifaCa  mailequile  renulir  and  fmooth. 

ctaaacy  lo  be  gireu  (o  the  ncv  aidn,  ui  cu%iiit>,  "  Thii  aiay  caaily  be  done  by  cmerins  it  irilll 

«rtl<Bcliimury  1  or  if  Ilic   new  back  and  i^ovings  a  coat  uf  phuler,  urbkb  may  be  mida  t  hicker  or 

■re  comlructrd   of  alone,  one    inch  and   th[«  Ibiuufir  in  diflen'Ot  paiti  ai  may  be  neeeuary,  in 

quarter*,  or  two  inchra  in  IhivkDCM,  will  be  luffi-  order  to  bring  tbe  bteait  of  llie  etaiiDDry  U  be  flf 

emot.     CareihoaM  betaken,  in  building  up  Iheie  the  proper  furm. 

ac»  wailt,  to  unite  tl>e  barli  to  ihe  coTingt  iu  a  "  With  regard  to  the  (otm  of  il>c  breatt  of  a 

■•olid  Dlanner.  chimney,  Ihii  la  a  matter  of  niy  gt^at  inipuri- 

"  Whelhrr  the  new  back  anil  eoiinip  are  con-  aoce,  and  (rliii-h  uujht  alu'aya  la  h»  particularly 

ttmotml  of  itone,  or  built  of  bikkt,  tbe  apace  be-  nttended  lu, 

t*r«n  them  nnd  Ihe  oM  back  and  coriu^i  of  the  "  1  have  hithrrto  ;iren  no  precia*  diieetiOiK,  in 

I  «MnPiey  oaghl  to  beOIIrd  up,  to  give  greater  foil-  regard  to  the  height  lu  which  tbe  new  bad  and 

dtly  to  the  iliacture.     Thii  isay  be  done  with  cuviBg*  ought  to  be  carriEit.    Tlui  will  de^jid  not 

iMaaruhbithiOr  piecetofbrokeabrii'luoratoner,  only  on  the  height  uf  the  maoll*,  but  atio,  nml 

peorided  the  work  be  itrengthencd  by  a  Feo  iayeri  mure  etpeciully,  on  Uio  licigbt  uf  Ihe  bie«al  ul  (be 

cr  couriei  uf  bricki  laid  in  muriar  ;  but  It  will  be  chmioey,  or  of  that  part  uf  the  ohininey  where  the 

btdltpenMlily  neceiury  to  liiiiah  the  wurk,  where  bTeaai  emta  and  tbe  upright  canal  bt'gina.     Tbe 

thcM  new  walla  eml,  that  ■■  b)  asy,  at  thu  tup  of  back  and  covingi  nuu  riie  a  few  incUei,  fire  or 

tbvthruat  of  the  chimney,  where  >t  end«  abruptly  ain  (or  inhlanee,  higher  than  thii  part,  oilieiwio 

in  the  open  eanal  of  Ihe  chimney,  by  a  huiiiontal  thh  thruat  of  tbe  chimney  will   nut  be  properly 

MutWDf  kricka  well  avcu red  with  monur.     l-hU  formrd  ;  but  I  know  of  no  adtaoUgei  thntwoutd 

CMlrae  of  brick*  will  be  upon  a  level  witb  (lie  top  b*  gained  by  nrrying  Ihein  up  atiU  higlier. 

«f  the  door-way  leR  for  llic  chimuey-eweeper.  **  In  forming  (be  door-way  for  the  chinney- 

"  F>uni  Iheae  deMiiptmni  it  i>  clear  tint  arhcre  sweeper,  tite  beat  mettioil  uf  proceeding  i>  toplaaa 

(he  Ihrnwi  uf  the  ehioiiiey  hai  an  Tod,  Uml  ia  lo  the  tile  ur  flat  piece  of  ttniie  dMIiacd  for  (Joalng 

•ny,  where  it  enter*  intn  ihe  iiiwer  part  of  the  it  iu  it*  pruper  place ;  ami  to  huild  runud  il,  or 

«|>en  unal  of  the  chimiu-y,  there  the  three  walli  r»lbrr  by  tbe  aidea  of  il:  taking  ore  not  tu  bring 

wbicb  funa  the  two  coving  and  the  baok  uf  Ihe  any  moilar  near  it,  in  order  that  (t  may  be  eawly 

Ara<plaee  all  end  abruptly.     It  ii  of  much  in>-  remoToi  when  Ihe  dour-way  ia  Aniibed.     With  re* 

porlance  that  thuy  ahuuld  end  in  thi*  uiaoiUT  ;  fur  gard  to  tbe  rabbet,  which  ibuubl  b«  uiadc  in  Ite 

were  tbty  to  he  alopcd  uulwanl.  and  railed  in  doof-w*>y  to  receive  it  and  fix  it  note  fiimly  IB  iU 

•aeh  a  mtnoer  aa  U  twell  out  the  upper  eatie-  plaoe,  tbia  may  cither  be  (bimtdattheaaiMliBe 

milyot  (lie  throat  of  the  chimney  in  the  form  of  a  when  (he  itour-way  ia  bnill,  ur  it  may  be  made 

frawpFt,  ai>d  inereaae  it  by  dMn>ea  to  the  aise  of  after  il  u  fiuinhed,  by  altaibiug  lu  ita  bottom  and 

thecanal  ol  ibc  chimney,  thi*  manner  of  uniting  lidos,  with  itrung  mortar,  piwvaof  thin  ruuftildi 

the  lowrr  eatremlty  ol  the  caual  of  the  rhimoey  luch  ai  are  about  balf  an  inch  io  Ibickneia  aril)  be 

With  the  ilimat,  would  lend  to  auiil  tlw  aiuila  tbe  beat  for  thii  uae;  if  they  aiw  Ihickfr,  tltfy 

which  may  aiteinpt  tu  bluw  iloivn  the  chimney,  in  wiU  diniiaiih  too  micb  ttie  opening  of  the  do«r> 

farcing  tbeir  aay  Ibrough  llw  thmat,  and  throw,  way,  and  wdl  likcaiae  be  more  li.iblc  t«  be  lom 

Ing  the  imuke  backmid  into  tlie  room  ;  but  wheu  away  by  Ihe  chtnoFy-iueepcr  m  paaaing  np  a«d 

Ibc  throat  of  Ihe  chimney  euila  abruptly,  and  Ihe  down  the  chimney." 

««>d*  of  the  uew  walla  turm  a  aat  borituutal  aur-  from  tbe  foiegoitig  eilncu,  it  i*  probable,  wf- 
face,  it  will  be  much  mvr«  difficult  fur  any  wiud  Iktent  Infiwrnutiun  may  be  drawn,  to  euaUe  tkc 
Aom  above,  to  find  and  foree  ill  way  ibiouitb  Uie  reader  to  judge  accaimiely  of  the  mode  «f  eon- 
•arraw  faiaage  of  the  tbrualuf  the  chimney.  itiu«llng  tbeac  imptuvcd  Hte.^acea.  Wa  (ball 
■•  Ai  the  twowall*  which  [<irin  the  new  covinga  narvertheleaa  proceed  tu  dneribe  tbe  ^iStfaal  de- 
af th*  chimnt-yi  wc  not  parollpl  tu  each  other,  lineatioaa  in  plate ^0,fruni  which  iba  lubjeclMM. 
kat  incHned,  prcienlins  an  oblit(ac  aiirfnue  lo-  not  fail  of  being  clearly  umteiiloud. 
««rd>  the  front  of  Ibe  ebimuay  (  and  M  tb«y  are  Fig.  1.  ibowi  Iba  plan  of  a  fire-pbtcc  on  dii 
built  pcrietlly  upright  and  4011*  Sal,  frow  tbe  Common  conttruetioa.  A  It  tba  opening  of  Ola 
'  bewlb  lathe  lop  of  tbe  ihtv^i,  when  tbey  end,  fire-place  in  fronL  CD  the  back  of  the  ba- 
il It  evidmil  that  an   huDiwutal   teiiiaii  of  Iht  place,      A  C  (ud  ttO  lli*  collnga. 
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If.  3.  fthowi  tlie  eleratioD,  or  front  view  of  a    oak  or  fir,  about  one-foarth  of  tn    indi  thick 

flie-plaee  on  the  eommon  constrvclion.  should  be  nailed  against  eaefa  side  of  every  job! 

Fig.  3.  shows  how  the  lire-place  represented  by    and  of  every  main  timber,  supporting  the  isdr 

the  Hg.  1 .  is  to  be  altered  in  order  to  its  being  im-    which  is  to  be  secured.    Other  similar  laths  sie 

proved.    AB  is  the  opening  in  front — CD  the    then  to  be  nailed  along  the  whole  length  of  tfK 

back,  and  AC  and  BD  the  covings  of  the  fire-    joists,  with  their  ends  butting  against  eadi  other. 

-place  in  its  original  state,    ab  its   opening  in    The  top  of  each  of  these  laths  or  fillets  ought  Is 

front— 1>  its  back — and  ai  and  bk  its  eovings  after    be  at  one  inch  and  a  half  below  the  top  of  thejoiils 

It  has  been  altered;  e  is  a  point  upon  the  hearth,    or  timbers  against  which  thej  are  nailed;  sad 

upon  which  a  plumb  suspended  from  the  middle    they  will  thus  form  a  sort  of  small  ledge  oa  each 

•f  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  of  the  chimney    side  of  all  the  joists.    These  fillets  are  to  be  well 

'Iklls.    The  situation  for  the  new  back  is  ascer*    bedded  in  a  rough  plaster  hereafter  mentioacd, 

taiaed  by  taking  the  line  ef  equal  to  four  inches,    when  they  are  nailed  on,  so  that  there  may  be  ■• 

The  new  back  and  covings  are  represented  as    interval  between  them  and  the  joists;  and  the 

being  built  of  bricks;   and  the  space  between    same  plasteroughtto  be  spread  with  a  trowel  apsa 

these  and  the  old  back  and  covings  as  being  filled    the  tops  of  all  the  fillets,  and  along  the  sidss  if 

vp  with  rubbish.  that  part  of  the  joists  which  is  between  the  tops  of 

Fig.  4.  represents  the  elevation  or  front  view  of    the  fillets  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  joists,    la 

the  fire-place  fig.  3.  after  it  has  been  altered.  The    order  to  fill  up  the  intervals  between  the  jaitfi 

lower  part  of  the  door-way  left  for  the  chimney-    that  support  the  floor,  short  pieces  of  cosuaoa 

•  aweeper  is  shown  in  this  figure  by  dotted  lines.       laths,  whose  length  is  equal  to  the  width  of  these 

Fig.  5.  shows  the  section  of  a  chimney  fire-    intervals,  should  be  laid  in  the  contrary  dindios 

place,  and  of  a  part  of  tho  canal  of  the  chimney,    to  the  joists,  and  close  together  in  a  row,  so  ai  to 

on  the  common  eonstniction.    a6  is  the  opening    touch  one  another:  their  ends  must  rest  upon  the 

in  firont ;  be  the  depth  of  the  fire-place  at  the    filiets,  and  they  ought  to  be  well  liedded  in  the 

hearth;  d  the  breast  of  the  chimney;  de  the    roi*ghplaster,but  are  not  to  be  fastened  with  asik 

throat  of  the  chimney,  and  df,  gc,  a  part  of  the    They  must  then  be  covered  with  one  thick  cost 

open  canal  of  the  chimney.  of  the  rough  plaster,  which  is  to  he  spread  eicr 

Fig.  6.  shows  a  section  of  the  same  chimney    them  to  the  level  of  the  topa  of  the  joists :  sad  is 

after  it  has  been  altered,   kl  is  the  new  back  of  the    a  day  or  two  this  plaster  should  be  tr«>welled  oicr 

flre^place ;  ii,  the  tile  or  stone  which  closes  the    elose  to  the  sides  of  the  joists,  without  'cofCfii^ 

door-way  for  the  ehimney-sweeper ;  di,  the  throat   the  tops  of  the  joists  with  it. 

of  the  ^imnevy  narrow  to  four  inches;  a,  tho        In  the  method  of  double-flooring,  the  flllelssad 

isantle^  and  h,  the  new  wall  made  under  the    short  pieces  of  laths  are  applied  in  the  maiBcr 

■untie  to  diminish  the  height  of  tlie  opening  of    already  described ;  but  the  coat  of  rough  plsfkr 

the  fire-place  in  front.    N.  B.  These  two  figures    ought  to  be  little  more  than  half  as  thick  as  that 

nre  sections  of  the  same  chimney  which  is  repre-    in  the  former  method.    Whilst  this  rough  plssttr 

Mnted  in  each  of  the  four  preceding  figures.  is  Isid  on,  some  more  of  the  short  pieces  of  lstb« 

Fig.  7.  shows  how  the  rovhigs  are  to  be  placed,    above  mentioned  must  be  laid  in  the  iaterrsK 

when  the  front  of  the  covings  (a  and  h)  does  not    between  the  joists  upon  the  first  coat,  and  br 

come  so  far  forward  as  the  front  of  the  opening    dipped  deep  in  it.     They  should  be  laid  as  dose 

•f  the  fire-place»or  the  jambs  (A  and  B).  as  possible  to  each  other,  and  in  thetiamediredioB 

Fig.  8.  shows  how  the  width  and  obliquity  of    with  the  first  layer  of  short  laths.    Over  thb 

the  covings  are  to  be  accommodated  to  the  width    second  layer  of  short  laths  there  must  be  spread 

^   of  the  back  of  a  fire-place,  in  cases  where  it    another  coat  of  rough  plaster,  which  should  be 

is  necessary  to  make  the  back  very  wide.  trowelled  level  with  the  tops  of  the  joists  withost 

Fig.  9.  shows  how  an  instrument  called  a  bevel    rising  above  them.     The  rough  plaster  assy  be 

(rnn),  useful  in  laying  out  the  work,  in  altering    made  of  coarse  lime  and  hair;  or,  instead  of  hsirt 

ehimnoy  fire-places,  may  l>e  constructed.  hay  chopped  to  about  three  inches  in  length  atr 

Fig.  10.  shows  how,  when  the  breast  of  a  cbim-    be  substituted  with  advantage      One  measure  of 

ney  {d)  is  too  high,  it  may  be  brought  down  by    common  rough  sand,  two   measures  of  sladted 

means  of  a  wall  (/i)  placed  under  the  niantle,  nnd    lime,  and  three  measures  of  chopped  haj,  viii 

n  coating  of  plaster,  which  in  this  figure  is  repre-    form  in  general  a  very  good  proportioa,  wbcs 

aented  by  the  part  marked  with  dots.  sufficiently  beat  up  together  in  the  manner  of 

Fig.  11.  shows  how  the  breast  of  a  chimney  may    common  mortar.   The  hay  should  be  put  in  after 

be  brought  down  merely  by  a  coating  of  plaster,     the  two  other  ingredients  are  well  beat  up  to^ 

FiRK-POTs,  in  the  military  art,  small  earthen    ther  with  water.    This  plaster  should  be  mik 

pots,  into  which  is  put  a  charged  grenade,  and    stiff;  and  when  the  flooring>boards  arc  reqoiis' 

over  that  powder  enough  till  the  grenade  is  cover-    to  be  laid  down  very  soon,  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of 

ed  ;  then  the  pot  is  covered  with  a  piet  a  of  parcli-    quicklime  in  powder,  formed  by  dropping  a  Msall 

menty  and  two  pieces  of  match  across  lightetl :    quantity  of  water  on  the  limestone  a  little  wfaik 

this  pot  being  thrown  by  a  handle  of  match,where    before  it  is  u.sed,  and  well  mixed  with  this  roagb 

it  is  designed,  it  breaks  and  fires  the  powder,  and    plaster,  will  cause  it  to  dry  very  fast    If  say 

bums  all  that  is  near  it,  und  likewise  fires  the    cracks  appear  in  the  rough  plaster^work  near  the 

powder  in  the  grenade,  which  ought  to  have  no    joists  when  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  they  ought  to  be 

fuse,  to  the  end  its  operations  may  be  Iho  quicker,    closed  by  washing  them  over  with  a  brtt>b  art 

FiRK  (Securing buildings  against).     The  earl    with  mortar-wash:  this  wash  may  be  prepand 

€it!  Stanhope  has  discovered  and  published  a  very    by  putting  two  measures  of  quicklime  and  ooeof 

simple  and  efiectual  UR*thod  for  this  purpose.  Ue    common  snnd  in  a  pail,  and  stirring  the  mixttft 

haadivideditinto  three  parts,  viz.  under-flooring,    with  water  till  the  water  becomes  of  the  cob* 

extra-lathing,  and  inter  securing.     The  method    sistence  of  a  thin  jelly. 

of  under-flooring  is  either  single  or  double.    In        Before  the  flooring  boards  are  laid,  a  muH 
uiDgle  under-flooring,  a  common  aVCQU^  lath  of  quantity  of  veij  dry  oomoion  taad  •hooM  be 
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vlnswed  orer  the  plaster- work,  and  struck  smooth  sire,  the  habitual  mode  of  firing  should  there* 

with  Ml  hollow  rule,  moTed  in  the  direction  of  fore  he  rather  at  a  low  level  than  a  high  one. 

the  joist«,  so  that  it  may  lie  rounding  between  o^  ihesc  occasions  the  men  are  generally 

each  pair  of  the  joisU.    The  plaster-work  and  drawn  up  three  deep;  in  which  case  the  front 

sand  fhould  be  perfectly  dry  before  the  boards  ^ank  kneeling,  being  the  most  efficacious  as 

are  laid,  for  fear  of  the  dry  rot      Phe  melhod  of  y^^-      ^^^  ^^^f^  ^^j^j,,!  gh„„y  ^^  ^  dispensed 

under-flooring  may  be  successfully  applied  to  a  ^iji^^u...  :.  ^an  l^  safelv  and  useful  v  em- 

wooden  slair-case;  but  no  sand  is  to  be  laid  upon  w»tn  wnen  it  can  Dc  saieiy  ana  usemiiy  em- 

tlie  rough  plaster-work.    The  method  of  extra-  P'^?r     ,     ,    , - ,         ,.         ^r    ,.         . 

lathing  may  be  applied  to  ceiling  joists,  to  sloping  _  ^>ring  hy  kaff'batialtons,  the  itne  advananf. 

roofs,  and  to  wooden  partitions.  The  left  wings  halt,  and  the  nght  ones  conu- 

The  third  method,  which  Is  that  of  inter-secur-  nue  to  march  fifteen  paces,  at  which  instant  the 

ing,  is  Tery  similar  to  that  of  under-flooring;  but  word  march  being  given  to  the  left  wings,  the 

BO  aand  is  afterwards  to  be  laid  upon  it.    Inter-  right  at  the  same  time  are  ordered  to  halt,  fire, 

■ecuring  is  applicable  to  the  same  parts  of  a  and  load,  during  which  the  left  march  on  and 

buildingastheroethodof  extra-lathing,  but  it  is  pass  them,  till  the  right  wings  being  loaded 

■eldom  necessary.   ^             ,  and  shouldered  receive  the  word  march,  on 

The  author  of  this  invention  made  se^ral  ex-  ^^ich  the  left  ones  halt,  fire,  &c.  and  thus 

penmenU,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  ^^     alternaielv  nroceed. 

these  methods.    In  most  houses  it  is  only  neoes-  t,-  -       .     J  in  i   ,.  r         ji     v          «•  * 

•ary  to  secure  the  floors;  and  the  extra  expense  ^/"^?"P  lyhaif^hailahoni,  ike  line  reimng. 

of  under-flooring,  Including  all  materials,  is  only  The  right  wmgs  are  ordered  to  halt,  front,  and 

■bout  nine-pence  ptr  square  yard,  and  with  the  when  the  left  winp  have  gained  fifteen  paces, 

owofquicklime  a  little  more.  The  extra  expense  an«l   have   received  the  word  halt,  front,  the 

•f  extra-lathing  is  no  more  than  six-pence  per  right  wings  are  instantly  ordered  to  fire,  load, 

■quare  yard  for  the  timber  side-watls  and  parti-  fare  about,  and  march  fif^n  paces  t>eyond  the 

tions;  but  for  the  ceiling  about  uine-pencc  per  lefl  ones,  where  they  receive  the  word  halt, 

■qvareyard.  But  in  most  houses  no  extra-lathing  front,  on  which  the  left  wings  fire,  &c.  and 

Is  necessary.  ilms  alternately  proceed. 

Fire-ship,  in  the  navy,  a  vessel  charged  It  is  ubserved  in  the  official  rules  and  regn- 

with  artificial   fireworks,  which,  having  the  lations,  that  in  addition  to  the  battalion  direc- 

wind  of  an  enemy's  ship,  grapples  her  and  sets  tions,   there  must  t>e  a  regulating  battalion 

her  on  fire.  named,  by  the  half-battalions  of  which  each 

Fi^RBSHOVEL.    #.    The    instrument    with  line  will  move,  halt,  and  fire:  the  commander 

which  the  hot  coals  are  thrown  up  {Brown).  of  each  line  will  be  with  such  half-battalion, 

Fi'reside.  f.  The  hearth;    the  chimney  and  in  giving  his  several  commands  must  have 

(pjrtor).  an  attention  to  the  general  readiness  of  the 

Fi'restick.   s,   a  lighted  stick  or  brand  hnc,  especially  after  loading,  that  the  whole 

(JDjigby).  are  prepared  to  step  off  together  at  the  word 

FiRE*wooD.  #.  Wood  to  burn  ;  fuel.  march.    The  firing  of  the  advanced  wing  sue* 

Fire-works,  are    preparations    made    of  ceeds  the  march,  or  the  halt,  front,  of  the  re- 

gunpowder,  snlphur,  and  other  inflammable  tired  wing  instantly :  and  each  half-battalion 

and  combustible  ingredients,  used  on  occasion  fire^  independent  and  quick,  so  that  no  unne« 

of  public  rejoicings  and  other  solemnities.  The  cessary  pauses  beiiifl;  made  betwixt  the  firing 

iovention  of  fire-works  h  by  M.  Mahudel  at-  words,  the  fire  of  the  line  should  be  that  of  a 

tribuied  to    the  Florentines    and    people  of  volley  as  much  as  possible ;   and  the  whole 

Sienna ;  who  found  out  likewise  the  method  being  thereby  loaded  together,  will  be  ready 

of  adding  decorations  to  them  of  statues,  with  for  the  next  command  of  movement.    In  these 

lire  issuing  from  their  eyes  and  mouths.    The  firings  of  the  line  advancing  or  retiring,  the 

art  of  nreparing  and  managing  these  is  called  two  first. ranks  will  fire  standing,  and  the  rcai 

pyrotecnnv.    See  Pyrotechn  y.  rank  support  their  arms. 

FFREK.  f.  An  incendiary.  In  this  manner  also  may  the  alternate  bat* 

FFUING.  f.  (from^Ve.)     Fuel  {Mori,),  talions  of  a  line  advance  or  retire,  and  when 

Firing  iv  line,  in  the  military  art.    Ac-  the  whole  are  to  form,  and  that  the  lait  line 

coiding  to  regulations,  the  following  principal  moves  up  to  the  first,  every  previoas  help  of 

beads  constitute  firing  in  line.  advancea  persons  will  be  given  to  insure  its 

The  object  of  fire  against  cavalry  is  to  keep  correctness, 

them  at  a  distance,  and  to  deter  them  from  the  Fire  in  line  advancing,  is  when  the  infiintry 

atlack :  as  their  movements  are  rapid,  a  re-  marches  in  line  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  in 

cerve  is  always  kept  up.    But  when  the  fire  advancing  makes  use  of  its  fire.    On  these  oe- 

commences  against  infantry,  it  cannot  be  too  casions  it  is  better  to  fire  the  two  first  ranks 

heavy,  or  too  quick  while  it  lasts ;  and  should  only  standing,  reserving  the  third,   than  to 

be  continued  till  the  enemy  is  beaten  or  re«  mate  the  front  rank  kneel  and   to  fire  the 

pulsed.    This  may  not  improperly  be  called  whole :  but  when  it  is  necessary  to  fire  at  a 

oflfensive  fire.  considerable  distance,  or  on  a  retiring  enemy. 

Defensive  fire  belon^cs  principally  to  infan-  volleys  may  lie  given  by  the  three  ranksj  the 

try,  when  posted  on  heights,  wnich  are  to  be  front  one  kneeling. 

defended  by  musquetry.    As  soldiers  generally  Firing  hy  platoons,  is  practised  when  a  line 

preaent  too  high,  and  ai  fire  is  of  the  greatest  is  posted,  or  anires  at  a  fixed  situation.    In 

cooiequence  to  troops  thai  are  on  the  defeii*  thu  potitioD«  battaliont  fire  independently  of 
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one  another^  ami  the  fire  generally  comcAences  the  flanks  for  the  platoons  which  lawi  (mi, 
from  the  centre  of  each.  The  first  fire  of  successtvely  to  file  round  to  the  rear  €iX  the 
each  battalion  must  be  regular,  and  at  esta-    others. 

blished  pauses  and  intervals;  after  which  FiRiStrc,  in  the  veterinary  art,  the  applica- 
each  platoon  may  continue  to  fire  as  soon  as  don  of  the  firing  iron,  red  hot»  lo  some  pretrr- 
it  is  loaded,  inaepcndeut,  and  as  quick  as  natural  swelling,  &c.  of  the  horse,  in  order  u> 
possible.  discuss  it.   This  is  oftentimes  done  by  clapping 

Firing  by  Jiles,  is  generally  used  behind  a  the  firins  iron  to  the  skin,  without  pierangiL 
parapet,  hedige,  or  abbatis.  In  this  situation  The  firing  instrument  or  knife  ought  to  be 
the  two  first  ranks  only  can  fire,  and  that  must  somewhat  rounded  on  the  edge,  and  gradually 
be  by  the  two  men  of  the  same  file  always  thicker  to  the  back,  sufficient  to  keep  the  heat 
firing  together,  with  coolness  and  deliberation,  of  the  fire  for  some  time.  It  should  be  rubbed 
V^hen,  nowcvcr,  the  parapet,  hedge,  or  ab-  clean,  that  no  dirt  or  ashes  may  stick  lo  it; 
batis,  is  but  a  little  raised,  platoon  firiug  may  and  not  used  until  the  flaming  redness  is.  in 
be  resorted  to.  part  gone  off. 

.  Ohiique  firing    by    battalions,    or 'other-        On  the  utility  of  this  operation,  Mr.  John 

wise,  ace  rding  to  the  ground,   is  extremely    Lawrence  expresses  himself  with  modesty  ai 

advantageous  when  it  is  found  expedient  to    follows :  "  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  am  by 

give  an  oblique  direction   to  partot  a  Hue,  or    no  means  prepared  to  give  a  decided  opinioa 

when  it  is  discovered  that  their  fire  can  in  this    on  the  subject  of  firing,  or  the  applicatioo  of 

inanner  be  thrown  agamst  the  opening  of  a    the  actual  cautery,  in  strains :  the  truth  it,  I 

defile,  the  flanks  of  a  coluuin,  or  against  ca-    have  had  few  horses  fired,  and  with  those  few 

valry  or  infantry  that  direct  their  attack  on     it  did  not  succeed.    Its  use  is  said  to  be,  to  dis> 

some  particular  batulion  or  portion  of  the    cuss  swellings  by  promoting  absorption,  audio 

line.  contracting  the  skm  to  form  a  cxinstant  baod* 

.  Oblique  firing,  is  either  to  the  right  and    age  round  the  sinews,  both  during  the  cure 

lef^,  or  from  the  right  and  left  to  the  centre,     and  ever  afterwards.    What  strikes  me  as  tbe 

depending  entirely  on  the  situation  of  the  ob-    most  important  benefit  in  the  meaAire  is,  tbe 

ject  to  be  fired  against.    The  Prussians  have    support  it  is  apt  to  give  to  the  parb  af^erthe 

a,  particular  contrivance  for  this  purpose :  if    cure.     The  necessary  precauUons  re»peetiog 

they  are  to  level  to  the  right,  the  rear  ranks     the  o|)eration  upon  the  back  sinews  are,  tbst 

of  every  platoon  are  to  make  two  quick  but    the  parts  to  be  fired  be  not  in  a  state  of  inflam- 

opiall  puces  to  the  left,  and  the  body  of  each    mation,  that  no  cross  linea.be  made  on  any 

soldier  to  turn  l-8ih  of  a  circle;  and  are  to    account,  that    the  fire    be  only  gi\en  deep 

take  the  same  distance  to  the  right,  if  they  are    enough  to  have  sufficient  effect  ujion  the  skio, 

lo  level  to  the  left.  without  burning  the  sheaths  of  the  teodons ; 

^  When  a  line  halts  at  its  point  of  firing,  no    that  no  person  be  sufl^ered  to  mount  the  hone, 

time  is  to  be  lost  in  scrupulous  dressing,  and    but  that  he  be  turned  to  grass,  9%  sr>on  a»  con- 

the  firing    is    instantly  to    commence.     But    venient,  for  at  least  three  months.     The  wind- 

when  a  hne  lialts,  and  is  not  to  fire,  the  usual    galls,  I  think,  should  be  let  out  proious  to 

dressings    must    he    attended    to;   and   every     firing.     When  the  operation  is  intended  lobe 

thing  will  depend  upon  the  coolness  and  at-    very  effectual,  the  lines  are  drawn  thick  around 

tention  of  the  officers  and  non-commissioned    the   leg,   from    the  bottom  of    the    pasterns 

ofiiicers.  almost    up  to  the  knee.     I  should    conceive 

■  It  should  be  observed  with  respect  to  firings    that  fewer  lines  would  make  a  firmer  bandsgr. 

in  general,  that  after  the  march  in  front,  and    I   must   remark   also,  that  a  man*s  common 

halt  of  the  battalion,  company,  or  platoon,    sense  must  naturally  depict  the  o]K'Tatioo  of 

&ing  ought  invariably  to  begin  from  the  cen-    cauterizing  as  a  very  delicate  one,  and  by  00 

tre,  and  not  from  the  flank.     In  other  cases,     means    within    the    power  of   every  hciry* 

and   in  successive  formations,   it   may  bf-gin    handed  smith. 

from  whatever  division  first  arrives  and  halts        "  When  the  pastern  joints  are  exceedingly 
on  iu  own  ground.  full  and  swelled,  the  legs  gorged,  the  tendons 

iS^uarf^rtng,  is  that  method  of  firing  where  enlarged,  in  fact  the  parts  mdurated,  there 
either  a  regiment  or  any  body  of  men  are  seems  an  almost  absolute  nece>sity  for  blister- 
drawn  up  in  a  square,  each  front  of  which  ing  and  firing,  since  no  other  measures  will  be 
is  generally  divided  into  four  divisions  or  fir-  sufficiently  dibcuiient.'* 
ings,  and  the  flanks  of  the  square,  as  being  The  author  apprehetuls,  w*ith  respect  (0 
the  weakest  part,  are  sometimes  covered  by  race-horses,  that  there  are  few  but  ^  must  be 
four  platoons  of  grenadiers  who  flank  the  shortened  in  their  speed,  if  fired  to  anycficc- 
ajngles.  The  first  fire  is  fiom  tlie  right  divi-  tual  purpo  e  ;**  and  that,  after  all,  it  is  a 
sion  uf  each  face,  the  second  fire  from  the  left  chance  *'  but  that  a  force  sufficient  again  to 
division  of  each  face,  and  so  on  ;  the  grenadiers  start  the  tendon  must  also,  be  adequate  to 
ipaking  the  last  fire.  loosen  or  burst  the  bandage.** 

Street  firing,  is  the  method  of  firing  adopt-  It  is  the  practice  at  the  veterinary  eolleg(t 
ed  to  def- 1  (I  or  scour  a  street,  lane,  or  narrow  in  firing,  to  draw  the  lines  vertically  round 
pass  of  any  kind;  in  the  execution  of  which  theafi'ected  limb;  the  contraction  of  the  skin 
the  platoon  must  be  formed  according  to  the  in  that  direction  forminff  the  most  effectojl 
width  of  the  placei  leaving  sufficltut  loocu  on    and  uniform  bandage  on  the  part. 


FIR  FI S 

The  me  of  firing,  with  respect  to  sparinsy  FiAifAMBirr,  in  vtrious  placet  of  tcripture^ 

ringbones,  3cc.  is   treated  of  in  their  proper  is  u<ed  for  the  middle  region  of  the  air. 

places.    See  the  articles  Spa  TIN,  &c.  '    FIHMAMEfNTAL.  a.  {(Tomjirmameni.) 

Firing  is  aKso  a  lenn  used  by  horse-dealers  Celestial ;  of  the  upper  regions  {Ihyden). 

to  express  a  certain  cracking  or  discipline  of  FlHMIN(Thomas)»  an  English  gentleman* 

the  whip,  by  which  a  dull  or  stiffened  horse  is  celebrated  for  his  good  works.    He  was  born  at 

made  to  frisk  about  and  appear  spirited  for  the  Ipswich,  in  Suffolk,  in  l638,  and  was  appren- 

pur|)Ose  of  sale.    It  is  so  acnominaied  because  ticed  to  a  tradesman  in  London.     On  oeing 

from  the  severity  with  which  this  cruel  disci-  out  of  his  time^  he  began  business  for  himself 

£Iioe  is  sometimes  applied,  the  flanks  of  the  in  the  linen  manufacture,  in  which  he  had 

orse,   or  <oine  other  part,  appear  almost  as  good  success.     His  benevolence  was  so  famous* 

striped    and    mangled    as    if   fired   witli^  hot  that  some  of  the  greatest  dirines  of  the  age 

iron.  were  glad  of  his  friendship,  |)articularly  Dr. 

FiRiNO-iROK*  the  instrument  with  which  Tillotson.     He  erected  a  warehouse  for  the 

the  operation  of  firing  is  performed  in  the  ve-  employment  of  the  poor  in  the  linen  manufac* 

terinary  art.    It  is  a  piece  of  iron  about  fifteen  turc;  and  when  the  French  protestanls  came 

inches  long,  with  a  stem  terminating  in  a  over  he  set  up  another  for  their  use  at  Ipswich, 

wooden  handle  at  one  end,  having  a  blade  of  For  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  he  was 

three  inches  long,  and  two  wide  at  the  other,  one  of  the  governors  of  Christ's  hospital*  to 

This  blade  is  forged  flat,  and  is  at  the  back  half  which  he  was  a  liberal  benefactor.    Tnere  was 

an  inch  in  thick nesa,  becoming  gradually  thin-  hardly,  indeed,  any  public  charity  in  which  he 

ner  by  a  third  part  towards  the  edge.  It  is  form-  had  not  some  concern.    This  benevolent  man 

edofdifferent dimensions fordifferent  occasions*  died  in  1697,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters 

and  thiei'  or  four  are  introduced  mto  the  fire  at  of  Christ's  hospital.     Memoirs  of  his  life  have 

the  same  time,  and  employed  successively.  been  publisheo  by  Mr.  Cornish. 

To  FIKK.  p.  fl,   (from /mo,  Latin.)    To  FI'RMLY.  ad,  (from /rm.)    I.  Strongly; 

whip;  to  beat;  to  correct;  to  chastise  (Hw  impenetrably;  immoveably.    2.  Steadily ;  con* 

dibras) .  stan  1  ly  {Addison) . 

FI'RKIN.  #.  (from  peopen,  Saxon.)  I.  A  Fl'RMNESS.  #.  (from  ^r».)  I.  Hard- 
vessel  containing  nine  gallons  {Arhuthnot),  ness;  compactness;  solidity  (^Biirfie/).  9.  Du- 
ff. A  !>') .all  vessel  (DenAam).  rability;  stability  {IJayward),    3.  Certainty; 

FiKKiN,  an  English  measure  of  capacity,  soundness  (5oii/ A).     4.  Steadiness;  constancy; 

for  tilings  liquid*  being  the  fourth  part  of  the  resolution  {Ro$common), 

barrel:  it  contains  nine  gallons  of  beer.  FIRST,  s,  (pipr^,  Saxon.)     1.  The  onii« 

FIRLOT,  a  dry  raea^ure  used  in  Scotland,  nal  of  one  iShakspeare).    ft.  Earliest  in  time 

The  oat-firlot  contains  21^  pints  of  that  coim-  (Prior),    3,  Foremost  in  place.    4.  Highest  in 

tryi  the  whe  i-firlot  contains  about  2,911  cu-  dignity  (Dant>/).  5.  Great;  excellent  (SAaib.). 

btcal  inches;  and  the  barley-firlot  31  standard  riRST.    ad,      1.   Before  any  thing   eke; 

pints.    Hence  it  appears  that  the  Scotch  wheat-  earliest  {DryHen),    2.  Before  any  other  con- 

lirlot  exceeds  the  English  bushel  by  33  cubical  sideration   (Bacon).    3.   At  First.    At  the 

inches.               ^  beginning  {Bentley),    4.  First  or  last.    At 

FIRM,    s,    (Jvrmus,   Latin.)      1.  Strong;  one  time  or  other  (X>ry(/m). 

not  easily  pierced  or  shaken ;  hard^  opposed  to  First,  in  music,  is  applied  to  the  upper 

soft  {Cleat  eland),     2,  Constant;  steady;  re-  part  in  a  duet,  trio,  8rc.    In  the  score  it  is  cus« 

solute;  fixed;  unshaken  {Tillolion.    fralsh),  tomary  to  place  the  first  m  mediately  above  the 

3.  Solid ;  not  giving  way;  not  fluid  {RaL),  second,  the  second  in  the  stave  above  the  thirds 

To  PiKic.  v,a,  Q/?rfBO,  Latin.)    1.  To  set-  and  so  on. 

tie;  to  confirm;  to  establish;  to  f^x  (ATno/Ze^)*  First-begot.      First-bbgottek.      i. 

8.  To  fix  without  wandering  (Spenser).  (from  Jirsi  and  begot*)    The  eldest  of  children 

Firm,  in   commercial  nomenclature,  is  a  (Milion), 

term  u^e(i  10  exfiress  the  names  of  the  principal  First-born.    s.   Eldest;  the  first  by  the 

persons  rnsaged   in  any  mercantile  concern,  order  of  nativity  (Lode), 

Thus  we  Mieak  of  the  brewing  business  con-  First-fruits,  s.   (Jirst  and  fruits.)     I. 

ducted  under  the  firm  of  "  Barclay,  Perkins,  What  the  season  earliest  produces  or  matures 

and  Co.;**  the  banking  business  under  the  of  any  kind  (Prior),    9.  The  first  profits  of 

firm  of  "  Ladbrokes,  Watson,  and  Gillman  ;**  any  tning  (Bacon).    3.  The  earliest  eflfect  of 

the  cioiliiers*  business  under  the  firm  of"  Bed-  any  thing  (Milton), 

dome.  Fvsh,  and  Co.;'  Fl'RSTLlNG.    a,    (from  first.)    That  is 

FIRMAMENT,  in  the  old  astronomy,  is  first  produced  or  brought  forth  (D#ii/erefidfiiy). 
the  orb  of  the  fixed  stars,  or  the  highest  of  all  Fi'rstling.  s,  (from  first,)  1.  The  first 
the  heavens.  But  in  scripture  and  common  produce  or  oflspring  (Milton).  9,  The  thing 
laoguagf  ii  U  nst^  for  the  middle  regions,  or  first  thought  or  done  (Skakspeare), 
the  »pace  or  expanse  ap|)earing  like  an  arch  FISC,  in  the  civil  law,  the  treasury  of  a 
quite  rouiui  or  abuve  us  in  the  heavens.  Many  prince.  It  differs  from  the  ssrarium,  which 
ancients  and  modems  also  accounted  the  firms-  was  the  treasnry  of  the  public  or  people ;  thus* 
mcst  a  fluid  matter ;  but  those  who  gave  it  the  when  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  con- 
name  of  firmament  must  barB  taken  it  for  a  demned  persons*  goods  was  appropriated  for 
■oKd  one.  the  use  of  the  pupUc,  thdr  goods  ittrc  sai4 


F I S  PIS 

pullicari ;  but  when  it  was  destined  for  the  sup-  when  he  will,  mother  of  God,  he  shall  wtat  it 

port  of  the  prince  the]^  were  called  coit/?5cart.  on  the  shoulders  then;  for  I  will  leave  him 

FISCAL,  in  the  civil  law,  something  relat-  never  a  head  to  set  it  on."     The  tyrant  was  as 

xngto  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  prince  or  gOod  as  his  word,  for  the  bishop  was  brought 

people.     The  o£Bccrs  appointed  for  the  ma-  to   his  trial,  condemned,    and    beheaded,  io 

nagement  of  the  fisc  wcrt  axWed  procuratores  1536.     Erasmus  says,^  that  he  was  a  man  of 

Jisci,  and  advocatijisci ;  and  among  the  cases  integrity,  deep  learning,  sweetness  of  temper, 

enumerated  in  the  constitutions  of  the  empire,  and  greatness  of  soul.  He  wrote  several  books, 

where  it  was  their  business  to  plead,  one  is  some  against  Luther,  and  others  of  a  practical 

against  those  who  have  been  condemned  to  nature. 

pay  a  fine  to  the  fisc  on  account  of  their  litigi-  Fl'SHERBOAT.  s.  (Jiskcr  and  hoai,)    A 

CNisness,  or  frivolous  appeals.  boat  employed  in  catching  fish. 

nSCUS.     SeeFrsc.  Fl'SHEUMAN.    s.    One  whose  employ- 

FISH,  s.   (pipe*    Saxon.)     1.    An  animal  mentand  livelihood  is  to  catch  fiih  {fFailet), 

Ihat  inhabits  the  water.    Fish  is  used  collec-  FFSHERTOWN.  s.  A  town  inhabited  bj 

tire\y  (or  iht  race  of  Jishes  {Shakspeare).     2.  fishermen  (C/armc^on). 

The  flesh  of  fish,  opposed  to  that  of  terrestrial  FISHERY,  a  place  where  great  oumbcisof 

animals,  called  flesh  ('/^roi£;nJ.  fish  are  caught. 

To   Fis».   V.   n.     1.   To   be  employed   in  The  principal  fisheries  for  salmon,  herriof, 

catching  fishes.  2.  To  endeavour  at  any  thing  wackrel,  pilchards.  &c.  are  along  the  coasts  of 

by  artifice  (Shakspeare).  England   Scotland   and  Ireland;  tor  cod,  on  the 

To  Fish.  t;.  a.  To  search  water  in  quest  banksof^ewfoundlandjforwhales  about  Greeo- 

^e  A^k    ^,  «««  .k;««  -1^-  r  c<.»;/v\  *^nu  ;  and  for  pearls  m  the  Fast  and  West  India. 

Offish,  or  any  thmg  else  (^Swt/l),  p^;,^^^^  ^pP^^^  .           or  an  exclusive  rigkt  of 

Fish,  m  a  ship,  a  plank  or  mece  of  umber,  ^^^^     ,.„  ^  ^„|,,j^^  ^Ter,  i^  a  royal  franchiset  tad 

festcned  to  a  ship  s  mast  or  yard,  to  strengthen  j,  considered  as  such  in  all  countries  where  die 

It;  which  IS  done  by  nailing  it  on  with  iron  feudal  poluy  has  prevailed;  though  the  making 

apikes,  and  winding  ropes  hard  about  them.  such  grants,  and  by  that  means  appropriatiaf, 

PiSH-GLUE.   See  IcHTHYOCALLA.  what  it  seems  unnatural  to  restrain,  the  useof 

Fish  (Gold).     See  Cyprikus.  running  water,  was  prohibited  for  the  future  by 

Fish-pond,  a  small  pool  for  the  breeding  Magna  Charta  ;  and  the  rivers  that  were  fenced 

aud  feeding  of  fish.  in  king  John's  lime  were   directed  to  be  laid 

Fish  river  (Great),  a  considerable  river  op*^"*  as  well  as  the  forests  to  be  disforest«L  * 

of  Africa,  which  rises  in  the  unknown  interior  FisHERY.dcnotesalsothecommerccof  &h,moie 


^-, — V .    ,     i~     Ti        I      1  .  »^        '  wouia  swell  Dcyona  lis  proper  Doun«ii ;  nowcvw, 

this  river  are  inhabited  by  the  hippopotamus,  ..nce  fisheries;  if  successful,  are  not  only  objectsof 

and  the  adjacent  woods  by  elephants,  rhinoce-  great  commercial  importance,  but  also  contribute 

roses,  and  buffaloes.                                    ^  materially  to  our  naval  strength,  by  tiecomiof 

FFSHER.   5.  (trom  Jish.)  One  who  is  cm-  permanent  nurseries  for  seamen,  we  shall  take 

ployed  in  catching  fish.  notice  of  some  of  the  most  considerable  of  ihe 

Fisher  (John),  an  English  prelate.     He  British  fisheries,  and  the  institutions  set  oo  loot 

was  born  at  Beverly,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1459,  for  th^'r  support. 

and  educated  at  Cambridge.     On  entering  into  J*^^  Mtuation  of  the  British  coasts  is  the  most 

oiders  he  became  confesS,r  to  Margaret  coun-  advantageous  in  the  world  for  catching  fi.h;  ihc 

«o.^  ^cuir^u^^^^A    .,  «tK«»  ^f  Ho.  ...TvTT   ,.,1.^  Scottish  islands,  particularly  those  to  the  iwrth 

less  of  Richmond,  mother  of  Henry  VII.  who  ^   ,  ^^,  ,.         >.  t;««„„d;„i.  f„,  rarr^n.,  nn  thi^ 


a  liberal  encourager  of  learning.     In  1304  he  creeks,  bays,  rivers,  lakes,  and  coasts  arcrejJe- 

was  made  bishop  of  Rochester,  from  which  he  nished.    Of  these  advantages,  the  Scots  seen  io- 

would  never  remove  to  a  better  sec.     He  was  deed  to  have  been  abundantly  sensible ;  for  tbcir 

a  zealous  opponent  of  the  reformation;    and  traffic  in  herrings  is  even  noticed  in  histoirso 

when  the  business  of  the  king's  divorce  was  early  as  the  ninth  centnry.    The  frequent™ 

agitated,  Fisher  spoke  with  great  freedom  in  which  were  enacted  in  the  reigns  of  James  111.  IV. 

behalf  of  the  queen,    as  he  also  did  for  the  f  "^  V.  discover  a  steady  determined  zeal  for  the 

pope's  supremacy.     Evt  ry  effort  was  made  to  \^°«^'  f  *^^  ""T'IJ/k^"^  ^^u^/f'^'T'^ 

brfng  him  over  to  an  approbation  of  the  liing  s  1^'^™"  ""^ 

Eroceedings,  but  all  these  proving  ineffectual  ^ 

e  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  atti.inied  of  high        Ancftovy-Ftihrn/.^rhe  anchovy  is  caught  in  the 

treason.     While   he  lay  in  confinement  the  monibsof  May,  June  and  July,  on  the  coasts  of 

pope  made  him  a  cardinal,  which  so  provoked  Cata  on.a,  Provence,  &c.  at  which  season  it  con- 

L'nrv,  that  he  prohibited  the  hat  froUeing  Sr^n.^^CoUin^^^^^^ 

brought  into  his  dominions,  and  sent  Crom-  ,•„  plenty  on  the  western  coasts  of  England  aad 

well  to  the  bishop  to  souml  whether  he  intend-  Wales. 

ed  accepting  it.     His  answer   beins   in    the        The  fishing  for  them  is  chiefly  in  the  niglit- 

affirmative,  the  king  exclaimed,  **  Yea,  is  he  time,  when  a  light  being  put  on  the  stem  of  their 

^Ju^ty?     Well,  let  the  pope  send  him  a  hat  little  fishing-vessels,  the  anchovies  flock  roixii4« 


FISHERY. 

and  are  caught  in  the  nets.     Rut  then  it  is  asserted  ring,  of  ^hich  great  quantities  are  taken  on  the 

to  have  been  found  by  c\pnicficr,  that  anchovies  coast  of  IMaccntiu.     Wlicn    several  vessels  meet^ 

taken  thus  by  iire»  arc  ntithcr  u>  good,  so  iirm,  and  intend  tn  tifth  in  the  same   port,  he  whose 

nor  so   pro]>cr   for   kcc))ing,  un  lliose  which  are  shallop  first  touches  ground  Kecumcs  entitled  to 

taken  without  fire.  the  quality  and  privileges  of  admiral :  he  ha.«  the 

When  the  fishery  is  over,  they  cut  off  the  head.<i  choice  of  his  station,  and  the  refusal  of  all  the 
take  out  their  gull  and  gut<?,  and  iheii  hy  them  in  wood  on  the  coast  at  his  arrival.  As  fast  as  the 
barrels,  and  salt  them.  The  common  way  of  eat-  masters  airive,  they  unrig  all  their  vesf^els,  leaving 
ing  anchovies  is  with  oil,  vinegar,  &c.  in  order  to  nothing  but  the  shrouds  to  sustain  the  masts :  and 
which  they  are  first  boned,  and  the  tails,  fins,  &c.  in  the  mean  time  the  mates  provide  a  tent  on 
Slipped  off.  Being  put  on  the  fire,  they  dissolve  shore,  covered  with  branches  of  tree»,  and  saiU 
almost  in  any  liquor-  Or  they  arc  made  into  sauce  over  them,  with  a  scaflold  of  great  trunks  of  pines, 
by  mincing  them  with  pepper,  dec.  Some  also  12,  16,  16,  andoftcnOO  feethigh,  cummunlyfsom 
pickle  anchovies  in  small  delft  or  earthen  pots,  40  to  60  feet,  and  about  one-third  as  much  in 
made  on  purpose,  of  two  or  three  pounds  weight,  breadth.  While  the  srafRild  is  preparing,  the 
more  or  less,  which  they  cover  with  plaster  to  keep  crew  are  a-fi^hing  :  and,  as  fast  as  they  catchy 
them  the  better.  Anchovies  should  be  chosen  they  bring  their  fish  ashore,  and  open  and  salt 
small*  fresh  pickled,  v^hite  on  the  outside,  and  red  them  upon  moveable  benches;  but  the  main  salt- 
within.  If  genuine,  they  have  round  backs;  for  ing  is  performed  on  the  scaffold.  When  the  fisK 
those  which  are  flat  or  large  are  often  nothing  but  have  taken  salt,  they  wash  and  hang  them  to  drain 
sardines.    Sec  Clupsa.  on  rails;  when  drained,  they  are  laid  on  a  sort  of 

Cod  Fishery. — There  are  two  kinds  of  cod-fish ;  stages,  which  are  small  pieces  of  wood  laid  across, 

the  one  green  or  whits  cod,  and  the  other  dried  or  and  covered  with  branches  of  trees,  having  the 

cured  cod;  though  it  is  all  the  same  fish,  different-  leaves  stripped  off  for  the  passage  of  the  air.    On 

]y  prepared  ;  the  former  being  .sometimes  salted  these  stages  they  are  disposed  of  a  fish  thick,  head 

and  barrelled,  then  tukcn  out  for  use ;  and  the  lat-  against  tail,  with  the  back  uppermost,  and  axe 

ter  having  bin  for  a  competent  time  in  salt,  and  turned  carefully  four  times  every  twenty-luurhoan* 

then  dried  in  the  sun  or  smoke.  When  they  begin  to  dry,  they  are  laid  in  heaps  ten 

The  chief  fisheries  for  grven  cod  arc  in  the  bay  or  twelve  thick,  in  order  to  retain  their  warmth; 
of  Canadu,  on  the  great  bank  of  Newfoundland,  and  and  every  day  the  heaps  ate  enlarged,  till  they  be- 
on  the  iale  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  isle  of  Sublc;  to  come  double  their  first  bulk;  then  two  heaps  arc 
which  places  vessels  res.>rt  from  many  parts  both  joined  together,  which  they  turn  every  day  as  bc- 
of  Europe  and  America.  Thf-y  are  from  lOO  to  150  fore :  lastly,  they  are  salted  again,  beginning  with 
tons  burden,  and  wiil  catch  between  30,000  and  those  firiit  salted;  and  being  laid  in  huge  pile^. they 
40,000  cod  each.  The  most  essential  part  of  the  remain  in  that  situation  till  they  are  carried  on 
fii^hery  is,  to  have  a  master  who  knows  how  to  cut  board  the  ships,  where  they  are  laid  on  the  branches 
up  the  cod,  one  who  is  skilled  to  take  off  the  head  of  trees  dispo>ed  for  that  purpose,  upon  the  ballast, 
propeily,  and,  above  all,  a  good  salter,  on  which  and  roun<l  the  ship,  with  mats  tu  prevent  their  con- 
the  preserving  of  them,  and  consequently  the  sue-  tracting  any  ntoisture. 

ce^i^s  of  the  voyag(^  depends.    The  beat  season  is        The  cod  supplies  four  kinds  of  commodities,  viz. 

from  the  beginning  of  February  to  the  end  of  April;  the  zounds,  the  tongues,  the   roes,  and  the  oil, 

the  fi»h,  which  in  the  winter  retire  to  the  deepest  which  is  extracted  from    its   liver.    The  first  is 

water,  coming  then  on  the  banks,  and  fsittening  salted  at  the  iishery,  together  with  the  fish,  and 

extremely.    What  are  caught  from  March  to  June  put  in  barrels  of  from  600  to  700  pounds.     The 

keep  well;  but  those  taken  in  July,  August,  and  tongues  arc  cured  in  like  manner,  and  brought  in 

September,  when  it  is  warm  on  the  banks,  are  apt  barrels  of  from  400  to  500  pounds.    The  roes  are 

to  spoil  soon.     F.ach  fisher  takes  but  one  at  a  time,  also  salted  in  barrels,  and  serve  to  cast  into  the  sea 

yet  the  most  expt  rt  will  take  from  350  to  400  in  to  draw  fi^h  together,  and  particularly  pilchards, 

a  day ;  but  that  is  the  most,  the  weight  of  the  fish  The  oil  comes  in  barrels   of  from  400    to  5^ 

and  the  great  coldness  on  the  bank  fatiguing  very  pounds,  and  is  used  in  dressing  leather.    Sec  Ga- 

mnch.    As  soon  as  the  cod  are  caught,  the  heath  dus. 

are  taken  off;  they  arc  opened,  gutted,  and  salted :  Cora!  Fishery,  See  Coral. 
and  the  sailer  stown  them  In  the  bottom  of  the  Herriitf;-Fhh'ry,  'l*he  hening  is  a  small  salt- 
hold,  head  to  tail,  in  beds  a  fathom  or  two  square ;  water  fish,  with  a  blueish  back  and  a  white  silvered 
putting  layers  of  salt  and  fish  alternately,  but  never  belly,  not  unlike  a  little  shad-fish;  whence  it  is 
mixing  fish  caught  on  different  days.  Wiicn  they  called  in  Latm  mlota  minor.  Rondieletius  calls  it 
have  lain  thus  three  or  four  days  to  drain  off  the  haren^t, 

water,  they  are  placed  in  another  part  of  the  ship.        They  usually  make  two  fishing  seasons  for  her- 

and  salted  again ;  where  they  remain  till  the  vessel  rings;  the  first  in  June,  July,  and  AuguM;  the 

is  loaded.    Sometimes  they  arc  cut  in  thick  pieces,  second  in  autumn ;  the  latter  of  these  is  the  more 

and  put  in  barrels,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  considerable,  on  account  of  the  fogs,  which  are  very 

carriage.  favourable  to  this  kind  of  fishing. 

The  principal  fishery  for  dry  cod  is,  from  Cape        About  the  beginning  of  June,  a  shcal  of  herrings. 

Rose  to  the  Bay  des  Rxp6rts,  along  the  coast  of  exceedins;  in  bulk  not  less  than  the  whole  extent  of 

Flacentia,  in  which  compass  there   are  several  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  comes  from  the  North, 

commodious  poru  for  the  fi^^h  to  be  dried  in.  on  the  surface  of  the  sea;  and  their  approach  it 

These,  though  of  the  same  kind  with  the  fresh  known  to  rhe  Shetlanders  by  several  tokens  in  the 

cod,  are   much  smaller,   and  therefore  fitter  to  air  and  water.    It  If  not  certainly  known  from 

keep,  as  the  lalt  penetrates  more  easily  into  them,  whence  they  come;  though  it  b  probible  that  their 

The  fishery  of  both  is  much  alike ;  only  this  latter  winter  rendeavous  is  within  the  arctic  circle,  where 

is  most  expensivci  as  it  takes  up  more  time  and  the  seas  swarm  with  insect  food  in  greater  abund- 

employs  more  hands,  and  yet  scarce  half  so  much  ance  than  in  our  warmer  latitudes.    Bat  when  they 

Mlt  it  spent  in  this  as  m  the  other.    The  bait  is  her-  anive  in  these  teas,  they  catt  thcif  ^wn ;  fof  they 


ootaB,  iDd,  keeping  nn  the  OMiti  resell  Ihe  lonlh 
■hDra  of  Ireland,  fram  whfix*  tbcj  ileer  HHith- 
wud,  and  JoId  Ike  rat  in  the  Iriih  rhtnwi.  The 
atber  part  of  Ihe  tral  dliriiion  nada  in  the  asrlh, 
parlinf  a  liille  to  tbe  esitand  wrath -eaiil,  cobs 
dmrn  inln  tbe  Genoan  oixbii  :  thajpsH  bj  HtMr 
land,  and  mmke  the  point  of  Bucbancu,  and  tba 
MMat  of  Aberdeen,  Blli^  tbe  ba;!,  frithi,  riven, 
and  ererki,  «ilh  their  ianumernble  multitudes. 
Heiier  they  proceed  (outhward,  pan*  bj  Dunbar, 
•ad  rounalng  tlia  hifh  ihora  ot  BL  Tobbi  and 
Berwick,  an:  Men  again  off  Scarboroufh,  and 
notbeTure-,  but  not  in  bulk,  illl  thrjconieto  Yar- 
mouth roada  in  EnglaBd,Budtbnectothemouth 
of  the  I'hameai  fran  whenoa  psuing  Ihe  Bri- 
tlih  ehanncl,  Ihej  ate  leen  no  more  in  an  j  num- 
ber. The  birringi  are  found  again  upon  Ihe 
Khorea  of  North  Amrrica,  though  not  in  aueb 
quanlllin  as  with  u>  i  and  thpy  are  Men  no  far- 
ther aoulh  ihan  the  riven  uf  Carolina.  Whether 
these  maj  be  part  of  that  large  ihual,  which,  at 
their  flnt  coming  bj  the  eosit  of  Greenland,  keep 
to  Ibe  eouti  of  America  on  the  Dorlh-weiit  aide, 
cr  whether  thej  are  the  remainder  of  tbote  that 
paat  our  channel*,  ii  uncertain  f  but  we  know 
thftt  tfaej  are  not  (een  In  quaBtitiei  in  an;  uf  Ibe 
■onthem  kingdom!,  a*  Spain,  Portugal,  or  the 
south  part  •  of  France,  on  Ibeiiduof  Ihe  ocean,  or 
la  the  Mediterranean,  or  on  the  coaat  of  AlHca- 

The  fallowing  acoiuni  of  the  herring  flahery,  aa 
evricd  on  bjr  the  Loweatofl  mrrcfaanti,  ii  taken 
ftom  Glllingwatcr'alliatoTy  of  Lownlofl,  p.  94, 
Jce.  "  The  herring  leBaan  begins  on  the  eailera 
coast  of  England,  about  ■  ibrliiight  before  Ml- 
efaaelniH,  and  continuea  till  Martinmaa  The 
number  of  boat  a  annual  Ij  employed  at  Loweiton 
la  thli  flaherj,  upon  an  ararage,  ttom  17TS  to 
IT81,  was  about  33)  and  the  quantitj  of  htf- 
lings  caught  In  each  of  these  yean  waa  about 
tH  laiti  (of  10,000  herrings  each),  or  91  laita  to 
a  boat,  which  maka  the  qnanlil)'  of  herring* 
ought  bj  the  Lowestoft  boat*  during  that  period 
t*  be  7  NO  laaliL    llwae  lierrlng*  were  aold,  upon 


eapedally  when  <  . 
last^  whlcb  frcqucntlj'  banpeu 
hate  been  known  where  a  alngk 
Into  the  mads  at  one  litoe  19  or 

"  As  soon  as  Ibe  herrings  an  I 
Ihey  are  carried  tn  Ihr  flhh-honsi 
■alted,  and  laid  <jn  the  Donis  in 
taX  deep ;  after  they  have  eomis 
don  about  fifty  houra,  tho  salt 
them  by  putting  thrm  in  bnakei 
them  into  water,  from  whence 
to  an  adjoining  &Bh-hnuic,  wli 
pierred  thriiugh  the  gills  Itj  la 
■bout  4  fcot  long,  Ihey  are  hand 
the  upper  part  of  the  home,  w 
proper  diitanm  aa  high  aa  the 
where  they  are  )>ured  or  made  fi 

"  The  upper  part  ofthe  house 
with  hcninga,  man y  amall  wood 
underneath,  apou  the  Itmr,  wh 
pnipilrtion  In  Ihe  aixe  ofthe  twii 
which  aieenda  from  these  f  res 
eurei  tho  herrings  After  the  B 
this  manner  about  7  days,  Ibe 
gnlahcd,  that  Ihe  oil  and  fat  ms) 
and  in  abvnt  two  days  after  tbe  ■■ 
and  after  two  or  mom  such  dri 
are  kept  coat! Dually  burning  ui 
are  perfrctly  cured,  whieta  requi 
shorter  time,  aeeordinc  »  *^I 
ther  for  foreign  or  home  cooaam 

"  Alter  the  herrings  have  hna 
Ibey  are  taken  down  (wbicfa  tbi 
aod  are  parked  Id  bands, oontai 
eaeh,  and  then  shipped  off  tm 

tob.lrr-FitkrTji. — Ijabslen  nre 
British  chsnnel,  and  on  thn  eo 
whence  they  arc  brought  to  tjum 
alao  in  the  Mlh  of  Kdlnlmrch,  ai 
Northamberland.  H«e  tbe  artie 
lOandllW.  III.  e. S4.no  iub*l 
nnder  eight  inches  in  length,  frw 


«>h«relb(  Usher,  i.  mo«l  fon«def«ble.  Thrj  •«  wolhw  h.pptni  lo  bo  "»5 /■'"■J"  "^  J"^'  " 
ro«i*lli-nl  foofl  IVMh  »,.J  not  lobe  <lHpl.«l.  fit.  wore  wlmnn  .«.fl™«|!M.  The  rhlef  nre™ 
when  -<ll  prep.rrd,  pi'rklod,  uid  pul  up  in  b»r^  i»  Bofl^d  '"7.';'":;^  '"lJ'"'-.^'7;wtl  i. "^ 
«!.(  .  method  or  pr«er.ipp  Ihom  MMj  u«^<l  <n  the  ^e.erp,  .nd  the  'i"'";^,.'*'^'i"'fc*  ?rf 
Cor»H«ll.  Thofl»hi.  t.k*o  in  two  w.j.  j  filher  forn.e.!  oUh  drl^  .nd  ...n*lir«c.  w.A  .  ktad  of 
wiih  »  line  or  net* :  lb.  IMIer  1.  Ihe  more  «.n.i-  lork.  or  ttrmr.  n.de  on  purpow.  "hid.  m  *»njn 
iter«ble.  and  it  u«u>11r  ptrfomwd  in  the  nigbl-  pl«<w  b.veiron  o.  Wo€«lru  |[r«t«»«.di-po«rf,  fw 
JnlT  Settfco-.^  In.ngle    IhMbridf  i.np.ll«lb,.n,f-r«.    n- 

_  amlmndirtiHliillolhcPOunioof  Ihenwr.  1b«T 

OgtlT Fiili,ry.~-TbntAeTjUprinripa\]j  eu.  „,;,',  y,„  „a  „p„  a  llHle  it  (he  point  of 
ri.d  on  .1  (;..kb™ier  in  K»«  ;  Fc.er«hw..  wd  ^^',;^  ,„j  immedHely  ihnt  w.l».  elmiB,  th. 
Hilton  ID  K*alilh«l«le  of  Wigbljlbe  Smile,  ol  ^^j^  TheMlinnii.UieKfnre.roni^nf  upinlolhe 
tbc  McdnRj;  and  I'enbj  on  ihe  .■o«.l  of  Wain.  riYrn,«re  »dmillrflulotb«ef™«e«.  "''■'■''"•P*". 
Fron  Pnrrttiwn,  uai  utja-ent  p»rt»,  Ihc  Dulrh  j^ji^j  ^^g^.^  j„p„,  ,„  ,,  thiough.  but  •but  •e«*». 
fc»W»OH-linie«lo.drd«hundredl«r(«-Tioj.iritl.  „j  ,,„„nt  their  rrtum  Ihe  Minon  ta  «»«> 
«j[«ttT*  in  ■  |e»r.  Thej  •«  ■l.o  taken  m  (reia  ,,„,,„  ^lo,  ,  tpe,,,  which  Ibrj  ittt  ioln  bin 
qUBBIilie*  n«ir  PofUmouth,  and  in  ■11  Ihc  rrreki  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  iwiian.inj  near  tho  twrfMBof 
ud  ri*cf«  belweeo  SoultikinploD  «i>d  trhlrhnleri  ^^^  w,|„.  H  U  nii.tonimr>  Lliowiw  io  mlPli  Ihm 
WHji  nl  which  vn  nrtied  ■boiil  bj  ••■  In  I*n-  ^^m^  ,,„ai,  „„  Unthoni,  or  whtap* n< itnw Mt 
4m  and  to  Colc>i«>ter.  to  b«  fed  id  pili  ibinit  „„  g„  for  the  A'h  nilurallT  hllooiBK  t*tclIcU, 
Wavenboe  udolht^plwei.     Kee  Ostbu.  Kn.irurk  with  the  iip«ir,  or  taken  in  incl  npfMd 

fbA«f  (fterO-     ^™  Vii.»L  FiiBuV.  |-„r  that  purpoK,  and  llflfdwilh  a  •udd.njok 

«JU.A->tf  fukrv.     The  pilchard  i*  ■  XBall  lalt       f^,„  i^t'  twttom. 

Sprflih,  biKerlhati.theaui-biit]',  buileuihan  "The  npturr  of  Mlmon  In  Ih^Tni'Cd.  ibout 
iMrrini,  which  in  other  reipecli' il  r»»«uhl«.  the  month  of  Jul»  (tajaMr,  Pwinint)  ■•  prodigi. 
In  hmd  i*  jelhiw  i  it>  bellj  while ;  and  il*  hadi  ^^  j„  ,  ^^^  ftibery,  ofttn  a  boil  load,  aad 
»tw  gnvo.  Il  rail  admirably,  freab.  or  listitly  H,nietimf t  unr  two,  an  laken  in  a  tide  i  mme 
Wltld.  few  jean  ago  li.ere  were  .bo.e  100  fl.b  ttken  M 

,  Tbara  arc  errUin  iraMni  for  Bihiog  the  „„,  haul,  but  from  iU  to  KM)  !•  very  frequent. 
■(Ubardi  whirh.  like  the  berrinic  »od  amfhory.  ^b^  roopen  in  Berwiek  Ihen  begin  H.  -alt  the 
bkBahofiiaiwaCBj  aod  iharrital  !>  indicated  hjr  ,Blmon  thoroughir  in  pipei  and  o'bcr  tsr^e  TCa- 
^wllar  nigua  with  that  oftlicl-erriugi.  They  are  „|,^  ^^  aflFrwanl*  barr-l  them  Io  Mad  abroad, 
prepared  and  utlted  much  *%  ihe  aaeboiy  iiiwlth  haTing  then  far  more  than  llic  IdDdDn  niarkel* 
UUadiftipmin,  that  the  head  il  cut  offthe  latter  i  „„  uke  off  ibeir  band*."  BecSttHo 
but  (be  ^Irbard  were  diitinguIihahlH  IVob  Ibr  8lirgia'''Folmj.    The  grcaliail  "I'lrgeoB-fl^hCTy 

BBcboiy,  mrn  though  it*  head  wrri) -ifl'likewJM;  ;,  {„  ^^  mouth  uf  the  Volfa,  OD  the  Caqiian 
tb«  pilfbard  hating  a  Tory  Dal  hark,  and  the  an-  ,„.  wIktv  Ihe  Mu^poTitca  employ  a  gmt 
ebovy  •  round  oue.  Dumber  uf  hindi,  and   Patch  tbem  In  a  kind  of 

.  Thr  •■bicf  pilc4i»rd  fioherin  arealong the  eowta  jnclouirc  formed  by  huge  atakn  rrpnneiiting  the 
^Ualmalla,  totheinulhorihoitlaadluea;  on  i,||„  z  leiiraieil  <ennl  time*-  These  Hoheric* 
tbecoaatiof  BrrUgne.fmio  Belleidandai  fara*  ,f^,  p,n  uo  thoude  neat  the  *ea,  and  doieon  tho 
Brekt ;  and  along  the  roa*li  of  remwall  and  „ther,  by  whitli  BWani  the  tali  aaWBding  in  iti 
Petonihirr.  KawnuplbcrtieTlanabarraiMdlnthetenarTow 

Il  i>  a  Mjing  of  Ihc  Comiih  men,  with  regard     ,„( ular  retnati,  aad  aoraaily  killed  with  a  harp- 
to  tb«  pilrbard.  that  il  U  the  lea^t  H.h  in    «i»e,     i„g,i,fl„     ttturgenn*.  when  fnih,  eat  dellciouily; 

takaeulortlieiCB      Thl.  ..l.-eriailon  ia  amply  OTpj.ki,,!  |n   large  piece*,  and   put  up  In  cagt 

conAraiedby  Ur.  Burlaae'iacnuntufitiiiflahery;  f„,nt  ao  to  SO  poonda.     But  Ihe  great  nhjccl  of 

f*r  beaidea  thegreatBumber  .ifperaonaomplojed  ihia  bibery  la  th*  rw,  of  whifh  the  >1ui.™*il« 

by  il,  the  poor  are  ted  with  Ihe  olTali  uf  Ihe  cap-  „,  eilren.ely  food,  and  of  which  ia  Blade  lb* 

kum.lbc  land  with  Ihe  reQiie  of  Ihe  ll>h  and  aalt,  Q„ear.  or  kaiia,  mi  much  eatccmctf  by  Uwltali- 

Um  mcrrhaat  Boda  the  gaiBi  of  mmmiuion  and  „,_     ^^  C*»K*It  aBd  Aeoir».*KR. 

oMBBKrrr,  and  the  HaliermaB  the  gain*  of  the  IfkaU-yuluTf. — TbeaoimmeuMKibai*  ehiedy 

ftatk      Ibeunual  pn>diu!e  of  the  number  of  hog.  «„jht  Ib  the   North  aea.     The  largnt  urt  arr 

IWBda  eip<.rird  each  year,  tor  ten  yean,  from  f^und  about  Hpitlbergen,   "•»"  of  them  being 

1747  tn   ll.io,  ineluaite,  fron  tbc  four  porta  of  th^re  two  hundred  feet  is  length.     ThoHon  the 

r«weyi    FaliuoMtb,    PeBianee,    and    it.    Irea,  coa.i.  uf  Anertn  an- about  BiBety  or  a  hundred; 

MDoUBled  to -»,79.S  hog.lieada.     Krery  hugibead  .|^  ,1,0^'  on  the  niiau  of  OuyeBBe.  asd  the 

faf  ten  ycari  lail  p»»l,  together  with  tbe  buualy  Mediterranean,  are  the  amalleat  of  all. 

allowed  tor  aach  hngibcad  eiporu-d,  and  the  all  i>|,^  i^{,  ature,  Justly  maalderlng  thia  trade 

nadi:  out  of  earh.  ha*  amouBteU,  dd*  year  with  u  of  great  Dallunal  iniporlanrr,  brntowed  upoait 

Bftother,  alanatcragr.tollieprireof  II,  l3(.3d. ;  .1  dld^rent  period*  lery  eoBaiderable  encourage- 

■•  that  tbe  eaiib  paid  I'ur  pilchard*  eipoMed  baa,  „,enti.    1b  particular,  eiery  britiih  teaael  of  ItuO 

■t  ■  medium,  ar. Dually  aBiounled  to   Ihe  an m  of  i^,or  up«arda,  bound  to  Ihe  Ore'Dlandieuoo 

49rU'H-   Ifh.  SeeCLtira*.  Il,,  whale- 11  ihery,  if  found  to  be  duly  iiuiliaed 

Sahvm-fukTi.     For  a  deuription  of  thIa  fiah,  at«nl>ne  to  Ihe  aet,  obtained  B  lirenre  from  the 

we  the  artlele  !>*L«a     The  rhiel  lalaon  daberiea  coram iniunera  of  the  eualomt  to  proceed  on  lueb 

in  Europe  arv  In  England,  Srotland,  and  Irrlaad,  Toyat* :  and  on  the  ahip'a  relum,  the  maater  and 

.Btberi»CTa.anda*a.™a.Uadjoininglothcrl.ar  mate  making  ualh  Ibal   they  proceeded  on  aueh 


•-Toaili  arijoining  to  the  rl 

moilth*.     Tbcmoit  diatinguiohvd  for  •almon  in      Tuyage  ai ..  .       .   ^ 

SMilBDdare,  thcriw  Tweed,  the  Clyde,  tbe    ™unto  lake  wbale.,  ij..  aad  th,ta  Ithe  wbale- 


and  uaed  all  tbeir  eBdea- 


lb*  P«b',  the  UoB,  Um  Spey,  Iht  Ne»,  tbe    «ni,  bWbbor,  oil,  **.  Imported  io  their  ablp,  warn 
Ij,  fte.  in  iwrtofwMdiilia  YcrycBBimmi.    takro  bj  Ihrir  «ww  In  tboae  «e»,tbrrT  wBi  al- 


I 

I 


FISHERY.- 

acconling  lo  Ihe  ad- 


lowed   ^0^.  for  evcty  to 
DMaiarcmcnl  of  ihc  th^p. 
It  wu  aftervratdi  found,  Iiowevei,  thlt  to  grcal 


procure  him  a  fCAtonable  ttiufaatwj  BiMk 
ihe  wliolc  fleet  ihall  conlributc. 

Bctirlcs  ihii  general  teguladoa,  to  ibttk 
anee  of  which  all  the  capiains,  fNlaU,u4iB 
'ilh  icgaid  10  Ibepub-     oFvciKli,  are  obliged  u>  twtij,  bebn  Ori  f»t 


(b«  liaclr,  nor  uptdient 

lie  In  17S6,  ihricfore,  the  acts  Confciimg  the  Ki, 
Hid  emolumenubclni:  upon  the  point  oFcx|»iing,  crei 
'*-(  *ubject  nai  broughi 


of  parliamen 
Ibcformei  mcsiu 
boual;r  l'ami<ii. 


propDied  to 
:i,  but  wiih  ■  rcducti 
I  30s,  In  praposing  tk 


coanlry  bad  paid 
fUbery  amoumcd  to  l,26i,4SU.;  iliat  in  the 
yot  we  had  paid  04,8361.;  and  that,  from 
CWWqilenl  deduction  of  ibe  price  of  Ibe  fitli, 
publiB  at  prGUnc  piid  6Q  per  cent,  upon  e 
BU$t>.  Jo  the  Greenland  hihcry  there  were 
pl»^  fiOiJO  seamen,  and  theie  snmcn 
gOTernment  131,  Wi,  per  man  per  annum,  Itii 
we  were  never  able  lo  oblain  more  [han  5{ 
tbaC  Dumber  to  serve  on  board  our  ihipi  of 
Buidei,  ihe  vatt  cacouragement  given  lo 
Inde  lisd  occaijoned  aucb       -<■■■• 


Kinen,  ata  m 
.„_..,,._ -eotib.         " 

rhit  regulation  it  a  kind  of  cliulci-pK^,  k 
rting.  that  Ihe)-  wi'it  airend  [ira^n  aoi 
I  evening,  rni  pain    of  an  amciveneK.  Ul 


vening,  . 
-  .n  of  t 


tbal  Oicj  «ai  M| 
fish'. 


the  half  ef  rhtir  wages 

Ihc  Ihe  whole  j  th»t  no  une  inaii  uf  miB) 

iveiy  good  or  ill  succeu  of  the  bhiag,  not  bur 

em-  on  thnectrniJiiion",   in  ca»  vc  lake  cne  t 

C04t  fish,  on  pcnallf  of  twmtj-five  Itadni,  A 

lui^b  vrill  be   conienieJ     vi(l>    the     pitiiiiiain  i 

lU  iif  them ;  and  that  they  will  never  light  fiiT.i 

war.  or  match,  by   nigbl  or  day,  witboM  the  a 

ihe  leave,  on  the  like  penalty. 

Alter  the  reading   of  Ehii  legulaDn,  tti 


a  found  neceuliy  to  export  contideiable  are  all  called,    I 

qtUQtilieSi  and  Ihua  nc  paid  a  laige  abate  of  tbo  before  (belt  aellin;  oui 

putcfaaK-meney  for  foreign  naiionE,  a>  well  at  for  oibei  tutn  at  iheii  ic 

n  people,  beiidea  supplying  Ihem  wilb  (be  BDCneit  of  the  fishing. 


with  a! 


1  properm  bM 


maKriali  of  teveial  imporlant  "manufactures. 
This  proposition  iru  opposed  by  aevcial  mem- 
bers, but  was  finally  carried  j  and  ihe  propriety 
of  the  nieasiiie  became  very  toon  apparent.  At 
(bat  time  (nsS)  the  Dumber  of  ships  employed 
fiQiB  England  in  the  whale-fishery  lo  Davii'i 
Stralu  and  the  (Greenland  leai  amounted  to  139, 
besides  15  frum  Scotland.  The  proposed  altera- 
tion took  place  the  next  year  (I78T):  and  not- 

withaiatidittg  the  diminution  of  ihe  bounty,  the     ginning  of  April,  aad 
tnde  increaied,  Ihe  Dumber  of  ihipt  ernptojed     of  Iceland,  from 


e  year  from  England  amounting  lo  311, 
ana  ine  neat  year  (ITSti)  lo  -J^H, 
To  ^fc  some  idea  of  Ibe  manner  and  import. 

ance  of  Ibis  trade,  we  shall  here  subjoin  Ihe  dis- 
cipline for  a  long  lime  nb'Civtd  in  ihe  whnlc- 
fishery ;  ihc  meihod  ut   fishing;    the   cjr.o  acid 

The  discipline  is  adjuited  by  a  Handing  regula- 
tion, eonsisling  of  twelve  atticlei;   thi:  [itincipal 

That  in  case  a  fishing- vessel  be  ihipivreckcil. 


The  captain,  on  this  occaaion,  rcceii 
hondrEd  loabnndred  and  fifty  florint;  Sr)!* 
from  forty  to  sixty  ;  each  bairo^wer  l««i*fl 
ID  fifty  florins)  ihc  othi-r  nffiren  from  ivcif* 
[o  ihirlysix  flormi  ;  the  elder  sailta  OBf 
and  the  younger  twelve. 

The  fleel,  which  ooniifis  moaily  o(  tvj*t  ^ 

[wo  to  three  hundred    tons,  and  frea  taft4 

fntiy-iwo,  uinally  seta  lait  abaaiitito 

"'-'■      -  ■   :akci  iucoancbyO'* 

!l  degrees  ctlia(ak;M 


.  leaving    them         

ward,  (braUgh  73,    74,  anil   7»  *^.  tt  bM^ 
■here  (be;  begin  to  find  the  ic*. 
I[  is  among   (hcse  hu(;e  heaps  of  ici 

Ihe  whole  quarter  ii  filled,   ihit  ihr|  fim^sv 


ipy  (I 


whiles; 

cdc   fur  the   Ush 


ar'.i' 


i   (ake 


jke  half  of  ihcm  from  ihc  first  j  b 
no  vessel  shall  be  obliged  lo  lake  any  of  ih 
ingofu  vcMCl  shipwrecked;  that  ihc  clfei 
shipwrecked  vessel,  which  ate  absululcly 
quished,  and  which  anolht 


at.   Each  Ves.el    of  three    hu 

ndrtd  loci  1«  " 

slL-illoopsj  and  each  s 

>atloop 

has  li.hBja** 

wiih  live  seamen  lo 

To  etoT  >liL« 

of  three   incbe*  e.ic«sfc 

ence;  live  of  them   in 

Ibe  hind  pan ottl*™^ 

and  two  before.      The 

hmd 

nea  tcjetbe.  ■* 

Ii  hundred  faihomi. 

and,  V 

Hih   iheBJtaaci 

and  lake  ur. 


le  half  of  then 


a  Hallan 


,  if  the  crew  d( 


ice  ihanlbis  stint,  the  line   must  be  col 
shalloap  be  dravm  after  it. 

In  ihe  English  whale-E^bery  crcry  di 


r\ 


but  ihe  whnli;  shall  go  t 
if  they  be  present  when  the  etfccu"  art  sjvec 
and  assist  (herein,  ihcy  shjll  have  one-fnuri 
thereof;  that  if  n  pcrs<;n  kill  a  Fish  on  ibc  We. 
shall  be  reputed  his  own,  so  long  as  he  kain  <in 
peiton  wiih  it  -y  but  the  minute  he  leaves  ii,  it  be 
comei  the  due  uC  Iht  fijsi  captain  ihai  c  mis  thi 
way;  but  that,  if  a  fish  he  iied  In  nn  »nchoi,  or 
lope  fastened  tu  iheshuie,  ii  shall  remain  lo  ii 
first  propiieior,  Ihcugh  he  leaves  italune;  that 
any  person  be  wounded  iir  lamed  in  the  seivict 
the  commisiiDnci]  of  the   6^tii:ry  uiiileciake  I 


igrt   of  tbs  li«.  o 
1  each   iMBt  iin»»' 

iieoeii  logcmcr,  each    line  being  f««'-» 
i  twenty  fathom    long.      To  eadi  tut^W 


ti>ng  stick,  about 


.fcia 


and  a  soft  pliable  line,  about 
called  the  foie-gaURtf,  -which  is  fasttteil  =  ■:' 
lines  in  the  buil.  When  more  line  u  ■»BeiL=' 
lines  of  a  n-cond  boat  are  fastened  to  that  -I  * 
first.    See  BakxNa. 

The  instrument,  wherewith  the  wbakiiiC=''" 
ii  ■  harping-iroD,  oi  javeFin,  five  or  til  ico  ti 


FISHES. 

^nted  with  steel.  In  a  triangular  thape,  like  the  for  every  ton  of  oil  boiled  In  Greenland-dodc  t 

barb  of  in  arrow.  but  the  rest  of  the  ship's  companj  have  monthly 

The  harpuoneri  upon  sight  of  the  fish,  from  one  wages,  besides  the  fish-money,  but  no  oil*money. 

end  of  the  ihalloop  where  he  is  placed,  flings  the  Nothing  now  remains,  but  to  sail  homewards, 

harping-iron  with  all  his  might  against  his  back:  where  the  fit  is  to  be  boiled,  and  melted  down 

mnd,  if  he  be  so  happy  as  to  make  it  penetrate  the  into  train-oil. 

tkta  and  fat  into  the  flesh,  he  lets  go  a  string  The  whale-fishery  of  the  Caroline  islands  it 
fimcned  to  the  harping-iron,  at  the  end  whereof  more  easy  and  agreeable  than  that  of  all  other 
is  a  dry  gourd,  which  swimming  on  the  water,  places,  and  beside  the  great  profit,  aflbrds  a  plea- 
discovers  whereabouts  the  whale  is ;  for  the  mi-  sant  spectacle  to  multitudes  of  people  on  the 
nute  he  is  struck,  he  plunj^es  to  the  bottom,  com-  shores, 
monly  swirnming  sgainst  the  wind.  There  are  ten  or  twelve  of  these  isles  disposed  in 

If  the  whale  return  to  breathe  in  the  air,  the  form  of  a  circle,  so  that  they  make  a  sort  of  port, 

harpooner  takes    occasion  to  give  him  a  fresh  in  which  the  sea  is  perpetually  calm  and  pleasant, 

wound,  till*  fainting  by  the  loss  of  blood,  the  men  When  awhile  appears  in  this  gulf,  the  people  all 

have  an  opportunity   of  approaching  him,   and  get  into  their  canoes,  and  rowing  toward  the  sea, 

thrusting  a  long  steeled  lance  under  his  gills  imo  keep  between   the  creature  and  its  retreat,  and 

his  breast,  and  through  the  intestines,  soon  dis-  drive  him  forward  towards  the  isles  at  the  bottom 

patch  him;  and  when  the  carcase  begins  to  float,  of  the  port.    They  drive  him  in  this  manner  be- 

they  cut  holes  in  the  fins  and  tail :  and  tying  a  fore  them  into  the  shallows,  where  tliey  plunge 

rope  in  these  holes,  they  tow  him  to  the  vessel,  into  the  water  themselves,  and  some  get  ropes 

where  he  is  fastened  along  the  la^ard  side  of  and  chains  about  him,  while  others  dart  him  with 

the  ship,  floating  upon  his  back  almost  level  with  their  spears.    Their  agility  and  addre>s  is  wonder- 

the  sea.    They  then  begin  to  take  the  blubber  or  ful  in  this.     The  creature  can  never  get   away 

fat,  and  the  fins  as  they  are  called,  or  whale-bone,  whtn  they  have  once  got  him  fastened,  but  is 

In  order  to  this,  several  men  stand  upon  the  toon  killed,  and  got  to  the  shore. 
fi«h,  with  a  kind  of  iron  calkers,  or  spurs,  to  pre-  The  whale-fishery  begins  in  May,  and  continuts 
verit  their  slipping,  and  cut  off  the  tail,  whidi  is  through  the  mionths  of  June  and  July ;  but  whe- 
hoisted  upon  deck,  and  then  cut  out  square  pieces  ther  the  ships  have  had  good  or  bad  success,  they 
of  blubber,  weighing  two  or  thrre  thousand  must  come  away  and  get  clear  of  the  ice  by  the 
pounds,  which  are  hoisted  on  board  with  the  end  of  August;  so  that  in  the  month  of  September 
capstan,  where  each  piece  fs  again  cut  into  at  farthest  they  may  be  expected  home;  but  the 
smaller  pieces,  each  of  rwo  or  three  hundred  more  fortunate  ships  may  return  in  June  or  July, 
pounds  weight,  and  these  are  thrown  into  the  SeeBALXNA,  Physktsr,  and  DiLPiiiNUt. 
hold,  and  left  to  drain  for  three  or  four  days.  FISHES.  See  Pi  sets. 
When  all  the  blubber  is  cut  from  the  belly  of  the  VisiiBs(Breedinp;  of).  Fishes  are  an  object  of 
fish,  it  is  turned  on  one  side,  by  means  of  a  piece  general  attention  m  regard  to  sport,  food,  and 
of  blubber,  left  in  the  middle,  called  the  cant  or  ornament.  The  first  of  these  three  heads,  or  that 
turning-piece ;  and  then  they  cut  out  this  side  in  -of  sport,  is  the  foundation  of  the  art  of  Anolino^ 
large  pieces,  called  hockies,  as  before,  and  also  the  and  has  already  been  discussed  at  some  length 
whale-bones  with  the  gtiras,  which  are  preserved  under  that  article.  The  two  remaining  heads, 
entire,  and  hoisted  on  deck,  where  the  blades  are  cut  which  we  shall  now  enter  upon,  relate  chiefly  to 
and  separated,  and  left  till  they  have  time  to  clean  the  breed  of  fishes,  fishing- ponds,  and  fish-streams, 
and  scrape  them.  The  fish  is  next  turned  on  his  In  breeding  fishes,  there  seems  to  be  no  small  de- 
back,  and  the  blubber  cut  out  from  the  back  and  gree  of  caprice,  for  the  most  promising  ponds  do 
crown  bone ;  and  last  of  all  they  cut  the  blubber  uot  always  prove  serviceable  :  one  of  the  best  in- 
from  the  other  side,  as  before.  They  then  cut  dications  of  a  breeding  pond  is,  when  there  is 
out  the  two  large  jaw-bones,  situated  in  the  under-  good  quantity  of  rush  and  grazing  about  it,  with 
lip,  which  are  hoisted  on  deck,  cleansed  and  hit'  gravelly  shoals,  such  as  those  of  hone-ponds ;  so 
coed  to  the  shrouds,  and  tubs  are  placed  under  that  when  a  water  takes  thus  to  breeding,  with  a 
them  to  receive  the  oil  which  they  discharge ;  few  milters  and  spawners,  two  or  three  of  each, 
this  oil  belongs  to  the  captain,  and  likewise  the  a  whole  country  may  often  be  stocked  in  a  short 
tail  and  fins.  The  carcase  is  left  to  float,  and  time.  Eels  and  perchea  are  of  very  good  use  to 
tappliet  food  for  Greenland  birds,  called  malle-  keep  down  the  stock  of  fishes ;  fbr  they  prey  much 
mucks,  &c  In  three  or  four  days,  they  hoist  the  upon  the  spawn  and  fry,  and  generally  dei troy 
piecesof  blubber  out  of  the  hold,  chop  them,  and  their  superfluity  of  them.  Pike,  perch,  tencb« 
put  small  pieces  through  the  bung-boles  into  their  roach,  ic.  are  observed  to  breed  in  almost  any 
casks.  waters,  and  very  numerously;  eels  never  breed  in 

A  whale,  the  longest  blade  of  whose  mouth  is  standing- waters,  without  sprinp;  and  in  such, 
nine  or  ten  feet,  generally  fills  thirty  buts  with  are  neither  found,  nor  increase,  but  by  putting 
blubber;  but  one  of  the  largest  fish  will  fill  in;  yet  where  springs  etist,  they  are  never  want- 
teventy  buts  and  more.  A  good  large  whale  is  ing,  though  not  put  in.  And  which  is  truly  ex- 
valued  at  about  10001.  sterling.  A  full  ship  of  tiaordioary,  no  person  ever  saw  in  an  eel  the 
three  hundred  tons  is  worth,  clear  of  all  expense*  least  token  of  propagation,  either  by  melt  or 
at  least  50001.  There  is  a  premium  assigned  to  spawn ;  so  that  the  mode  of  their  breeding  and 
every  person  in  the  ship  for  eveiy  whale:  the  propapidon  are  questions  mysterious,  and  unre- 
captain  has  three  guineas;  the  mate,  one;  each  solved.  The  fecundity  of  fishes  is  wonderful:  a 
harpooner,  one;  the  surgeon,  one;  carpenter,  pike  caught  in  the  Rhine,  weighing  only  nine 
one;  cook  and  boat-steerers,  half  a  guinea  each;  pounds,  had  148,000  ova  in  it;  and  Petit  men- 
A  common  roan,  a  crown ;  and  each  boy,  half  a  tions  a  carp  with  upwards  of  348,000. 
crown.  The  captain  and  harpooners  have  no  In  feeding  fbhcs  take  the  following  remarks: 
vrages;  but  the  capuin  is  allowed  twenty-five  —1.  In  a  stew,  thirty  or  forty  carps  may  be  kept 
pounds,  and  the  harpooncis,  nine  guineas  each*  up  from  October  to  March^  without  feeding;  and 
la  a  MWcofiSai  voyage  tbcj  batTc  jhs  ihUUpgt  by  fithiog  with  fiammelt  of  tan  in  Aftaoelx^^ 


WISHES. 

AptHf  you  miy  take  from  your  (pwot  wotarft  lo  ia^,  u  boo  boon  okoo^  liurted:  it  b  Ikmlm 

vvenrit  the  ttewi;  bol  you  must  not  1td\  lo  feed  odritable  to  hofe  poodo  im   now  poiloin  m^ 

all  oummer,  from  Blorcb  to  October  ogoio,  m  -gntlm^gnwadn, 

ooootontly  os  eoofwd  ebickeat  ore  fied|  oad  it  will  With  mpeel  to  aowiof  oolo  is  Iho  bottmi  if 

tan  to  as  good  on  aeeoaiit.  o  pond,  take  caiv  to  dry  yoor  gi«M  woler  ••• 

3.  The  rare  of  feeding  ii  best  commitled  to  a  in  tbrre,  or  at  moal  four,  yeon,  aB4  thai  at  tk 
butler  or  gardener,  alwayii  at  hand,  because  the  end  of  Jaauary,  or  bc^nahnig  •f  March,  whiih 
constant  and  regular  Henring  the  stew  eondueeo  (if  the  year  do  not  prmro  Tcry  iinwaananbh)  nil 
very  mnH%  tn  the  thriving  of  the  Hahes.  be  time  enough.  Afler  Michaehaao  Ulbnn^ 
•  3.  B«>iled  grain  is  rich  to  feed  with,  especiolly  you  may  put  in  a  great  stock  of  ialmr,  aad  this 
pease,  and  malt  coarse  ground;  the  grains  after  them  in  succeeding .  jears,  aa  tlieCeod 
brewing,  while  fre«ib  and  sweet,  are  very  proper;  See  Pond. 

hut  one  bushel  of  malt  not  brewed  will  go  as  far  In  selecting  a  spot  for  poads,  it  boj  be 

00  two  of  grains ;  chipping*  of  bread  and  scraps  dent  to  observe  here,  that  those  grottads  aio  bsrt 

off  a  table,  steeped  in  tap  droppings  of  strong  which  are  full  of  springs  or  apt  to  be 

boor  or  ale,  are  aa  excellent  food  for  carp ;  and  the  one  breeds  fishes  well,  and  ihe  othar 

of  those  the  quantity  of  two  quarts  to  thirty  earp  them  from  l»eing  stolen 

every  day  is  sufllctcat,  and  a  small  meal  morning  The  situation  of  the  pond  ia  likewiae  to  be  en- 

•aad  eveaiog  is  better  than  a  larger  once  a  day  sidered,  aad  the  nature  of  the  eurreats  thalM 

only.  Into  it ;  as  also  whether  it  eoa  bo  refroshed  §nm 

4.  There  is  a  sort  of  food  for  fishe*  that  may  he  a  little  brook,  or  rain  water  fallia^  fhrma  aa  s^i- 
called  accidental,  which  is  no  less  improving  than  cent  hilly  ground.  Those  poodo  which  nsoie 
the  best  that  ran  be  provided;  and  that  is,  when  the  stale  and  dung  of  horoes  breed  tho  IvfOl 
the  ponds  happen  to  receive  the  wash  of  com-  and  fattest  fishes. 

BBoas,  where  many  sheep  have  pastured  ;  the  wa-  -    In  forming  the  pond,  olmerve  that  the  head  la 

tor  Is  enriched  by  the  soil,  and  will  feed  a  greater  placed  at  the  lowest  part  of  tlie  grouad;  aad  tbst 

"•nml^er  uf  carp  than  it  otherwise  would  do.    In  vthe  trench  of  the  flood- gale,  or  aluioo,  hovoagosd 

Hko  manner,  tke  dung  that  Iklls  fhmi  cattle  stand-  swift  fall,  that  it  may  not  be  loag  ia  omptying. 

lag  ia  tlie  water  in  hot  weather  is  a  very  valuable  If  the  pond  carry  six  feet  of  water,  it  iscaoi^; 

Botriment.  but  it  must  be  eight  fisei  deep  to  reeeive  the 

'    5.  The  most  proper  food  to  raise  pikes  to  an  ex-  freshes  and  rains  that  aboold  fall  lato  it. 

traordinary  fatness  is  eels,  without  which  it  is  not  It  would  also  be  advoatageoas  to  have  sboolsMi 

•ta  be  done  <but  in  a  long  time ;  small  perches  are  the  sides,  for  the  fishes  to  sua  tbeaioolvea  i%  sai 

the  next  best  meat  you  can  give  them.    Bream  lay  their  spawn  on ;  and  in  tither  placea,  esrtHO 

put  Into  a  pike-pood  breed  exceedingly^  and  are  holes,hollow  banks, shelTeo,rooto  of  trees,  islaaiib 

flttomaintainpikes,that  will  take  care  they  shall  &c.  to  serve  as  their  retiring  plaees.    IfyMt 

not  increase  too  largely;  the  numerous  fry  of  pond  be  naturally  adapted  lor  breeding,  nets 

roaches  and  roods,  which  come  from  the  greater  expect  any  large  carps  flrom  it,  oa  the  grealMa 

pools  into  a  pike's  quarters,  will  likewise  be  a  of  the  number  of  spawn  will  overalodi  iL 

fpood  diet  for  him.  For  large  carps  a  store-pond  is  ever  aeooaated 

H.  Pike  in  all  stresms,  snd  carp  in  hungry  the  best :  and,  to  make  a  brrodlng-pond  beesae 

opriaging  waters,  being  fed  at  certain  times,  will  a  store-pond,  observe  what  quaatity  of  caip  it 

•eome  up  and  take  their  meat  almost  from  your  will  contain  ;  then  put  in  all  miltera  orallspawa- 

iMnd ;  and  it  is  diverting  to  see  the  greediness  and  ers,  whereby  in  a  httle  time  yvHi  may  have  eaipi 

eoatention  that  will  exist  among  them  for  the  that  are  both  large  and  exceedingly  faL  Thasbj 

Ipood  bits,  with  the  boldness  they  will  attain  to  by  putting  in  one  sex  alone  there  ia  oa  imposatbilily 

eoBstant  and  regular  feeding.  of  a  farther  increase,  except  in  roaches,  which, 

7.  The  most  convenient  feeding  place  is  to-  notwithstanding  this  precaution,  vrili  maltiplj. 
wards  the  month  of  the  pond,  at  the  depth  of  Reserve  some  great  watera  for  the  head-qoartm 
•bout  half  a  yard ;  for  by  that  means  the  deep  will  of  the  fishes,  whence  you  may  take,  or  whcnis 
bo  kept  clean  snd  neat,  as  it  were  a  parlour  to  re-  you  may  put  any  quantity  at  pleasure.  And  be 
tire  to  and  rest  in :  the  meat,  thrown  in  this  place  careful  to  have  stews,  and  other  auxiliary  watcn. 
into  the  water,  without  other  trouble,  will  be  so  that  you  may  convey  any  part  of  the  stock 
picked  up  by  the  flKhes,  and  nothing  will  be  lost ;  from  one  to  the  other,  and  lose  no  tisae  in  the 

•yet  there  are  several  ingenious  devices  for  giving  growth  of  the  fishes,  but  employ  your  water,  m 

them  food, especially  peas:  as  a  square  board  let  you  do  your  land,  to  the  best  advaatage.    Tirv 

dovm  with  the  meat  upon  it  by  the  four  comers,  the  grounds,  and  find  out  some  fbll  between  the 

'Whence  a  string  proceeds,  made  fast  to  the  end  hills,  as  near  a  flat  as  may  be,  so  as  to  leave  i 

lof  a  stick,  like  a  scale,  which  may  be  readily  ma-  proper  current  for  the  water,     if  there  lie  snj 

naged.  difficulty  of  j  udging  of  such,  take  an  opportsaity, 

8.  Vfhen  fishes  are  fed  in  the  larger  pools  or  after  some  sudden  rain,  or  breaking  up  of  a  grcst 
ponds,  where  their  numbers  arc  also  great,  there  snow  in  Winter,  and  you  will  plamly  sec  whicfc 
will  require  some  expense  as  well  as  pains ;  but  way  the  ground  casts ;  for  the  water  will  take  the 
aa  soon  as  they  are  taken  out,  and  it  appears  how  true  fall,  and  run  accordingly. 

arach  they  have  thriven,  it  will  appear  also  how  The  condition  of  the  place  must  determine  the 

well  both  have  been  employed  |  either  malt  boiled  quantity  of  the  ground  to  be  covered  vrith  water. 

or  fresh  grains  is  the  best  food  in  this  case.  Thus  For  example,  fifteen  acres  in  three  poad%  sr 

earp  may  be  fed  and  raised  like  capons,  and  tench  eight  acres  in  two,  and  not  less ;  and  these  peadi 

will  feed  as  well,  but  perch  are  not  proper  for  a  should  be  placed  one  above  another,  so  that  the 

stew  in  feeding  time.  point  of  the  lower  may  alnsost  reach  the  head  f 

If  cattle  grase  near  your  great  pools,  they  will  bank  of  the  upper,  which  coalrivanoe  \%mkm 

deligfal  to  come  and  sUnd  in  the  water,  which  beautiful  than  advantageous. 

eondaees  much  to  the  thri[tiiig  UC  \ho  eafttVe,  as  The  liead,  or  bank,  which  by  lioppsog  tbs^ 

woH  at  to  the  feediuc  of  yuut  t!ftl«i^l)  Vbt^t  ^%%-  iaa\\ak\a^t%5oft  tha  wator,  aad  so  aMko  afM 


FISH 

MWrt  b«  built  with  t\ie  eiaj  and  earlh  takn  out 
*r  tbe  pin,  AT  bolloH ,  due  '"  ^l''  lownt  icrotiiid 
Kbo«p  Ihc  hank,  tbe  thtpe  of  tlii^  pan  lo  be  halfin 
•*«l,  whprpor  Ihc  Hil  lu  come  to  Ibe  bauk  and 
Uw  longn-  diamclFr  to  run  xquare  Troiu  il. 

For  IWB  large  pondi  or  three  or  four  aerea 
■.piew,  it  ii  uJiitablF  to  haie  three  or  four  (leva, 
earb  two  roda  -wide  and  Ititec  lungt-  Tbc  (trwi 
mxr  naually  id  g^anletit,  or  uear  Ihe  bouar,  to  be 
norv  hand},  and  bi-t1iT  atlcndL-d  lo.  The  nielbod 
of  Biaking  them,  ii  lo  carrj  the  bnllou  in  a  run- 
tinml  decline  froni  oae  cud,  witli  a  niauUi  lo  fa- 
v*ur  dnmnf  the  net. 

Fdhes  (Method (if preiervina  for cabineii.) 
L-innfiia't  iiielhod  ii  t9  cupoie  them  in  the  air; 
atid  when  ihey  ai^cjuire  luch  a  (lesrn  of  pmre- 
faction  that  the  skin  lo^ci  in  cuncsion  tu  the 
bodjr  of  the  li»h,  il  msv  ^  *''<)  "^  alinoi't  like  a 
slave :  the  two  aide*  of  iliia  skin  inay  ihcn  be 
oried  u|iun  paper  like  n  plant,  or  imc  of  ihe 
•ide>  iiipy  be  Ailed  with  plaster  vf  Parti  lo  iiite 
th«  lulijrci  a  due  plumpnesi.  A  liih  may  be 
prepared,  afier  it  hai  an)uire(l  lhi>  clqtiee  of 
jmoefaciion,  by  making  a  loiigititdinal  niciiioii 
on  the  belly,  anil  cnrerully  disteciing  the  Hnlif 
pan  Tram  ihe  ikin,  wliich  is  but  iliglilly 
■tUchcJ  lo  it  ill  conteqticncc  of  the  pulrcsceti- 
Cj.  The  skin  la  ihrn  to  be  filled  wiili  i^olion 
and  tnmc  aiilitc|nic  powJei,  as  direcicil  fur 
binli;  and,  laiily  in  be  tewed  up  where  the 
incition  ij  made.  Sec  Priipabation  of 
jlKlMALt. 

FiaDra,  In  heraldry,  are  ihe  embhtni  of  nilran 
M)d  »al<4ifiilDe»  ;  and  are  borne  either  upright, 
imbowril,  extended,  eodamed  mpeetlng  earb 
Olber,  •urmoun ting  one  another,  fretted,  &e.  In 
bluoning  Bahen,  Ibotr  borne  feeding  thould  be 
tcrmeil  drtourin;; ;  all  Dihn  borne  upright  and 
baring  Rni,  thould  be  Maioncd  hanriant ;  and 
ttiOM  tiurrie  IraaaTerie  the  eicutcheoD,  muit  be 

FLSHGARD,ot  Fucard.  ■  acaport  town 
pf  South  VValrt.  in  ihe  cniiniy  ot  Pembroke. 
M  the  niniith  of  the  ilret  G>vain«,  nn  ■  bay  of 
St.  Geo^'s  Ch.mnel,  lo  Which  it  gitei  name, 
■whet  vweli  may  ride  ufi'ly  in  five  or  »ii  fa- 
(botnt  wnler.  The  inhlbilann  eany  nn  a  k<«x^ 
tnde  in  herring*,  of  which  ihey,  'irith  Ncw- 
poTl,  cote  abore  liXtO  barreli  annually.  I^n. 
4.59W.     Ul.51..«N, 

FTSHFUL.  a.  (fr..i(i/»*.)  Abouiidingwiih 
fith  1  iinrvd  wirh  Bill  (Canx/rn]. 

To  FISHIFV.  V.  a.  i.(r„mj!,h.)  To  tiiin  to 
fiah  I  ■  cant  word  {Sliai-^eurf). 

FISHINO,fngmer*l,lbeaTtorntc<hiagfiihra, 
wknberby  meaiiiof  ael<,of  apran,  or  of  Ihe  lino 
■nd  hni>h.  Thai  which  U  prrl>>mi?<d  b^  the  net, 
afrar.  or  harpaon,  for  Othn  thai  gu  in  aboali,  baa 
k«ai  eiplaiDeri  in  tbr  prcccdinc  arllcln.  That 
prirfafaied  by  the  rod,  line,  and  hnok,  (or  lolitar} 
•ah,  l<  unnailn  lenurd  aiigliaf 

'WaiHiii«(Ch>ni:H).  We  tnnlnnt  to  giTe  thia 
appeltalion  t"  uime  tery  in^eaiaua  rostritancn 
of  the  people  of  China  fdr  e a leklii;  in  their  lake*, 
■olnnlf  flthen.bulWBler-tnifi,  CorthepurpoHof 
Mlehine  Ititi  iltey  hate  tralnad  a  apecicn  ol  peli- 
CBB,  renenihliag  the  noiuniBD  nirvorant,  wbieh 
thnealllbr  Leu-lae,  nr  fli Mag-bird.  It  iabfumn, 
«Ml  a  wliMe  dteoat,  the  body  trbitiah  brm-alb, 
Mil  ipan«d  wMi  braiTB ;  IIk  uilUTuuadcd.Uw 


aiii4i  of  Ihe  gi 


Ihc  (DUlhera 
hirda  employed,  i 

cloae  to  the  eait  lide  of  Ihe  ranal,  are  Ihnuiand* 
of  mall  boati  and  ntXt.  built  entirely  for  thlnape' 
cica  of  Saherj.  Oa  each  boat  or  raft  are  (en  or  • 
doaen  bird*,  «birli,  at  a  ugnal  from  the  owner, 
plunge  into  Ibe  water;  and  it  ia  aalngiahlDg  loae* 
UteouorBKiuaaixenrAaliFawtlh  wbieh  Ihey  return, 
graaped  withiD  Ibrlr  bilU.  They  •ppranrd  lo  h« 
ao  well  trained,  Ihnl  U  did  nol  require  either  ring 
or  cord  about  tli'ir  Ihraata  to  prevent  Ihem  from 
awallowingany  portlnoot  their prey.etTpt  what 
llieir  matter  wa<  pleawd  to  rrturn  to  then  foe  en- 
ODuragement  and  food.  The  boat  uted  by  Ihoo 
fiabenaen  il  of  a  renarkiably  llEbl  make,  and  ia 
often  carried  to  thi-  lake,  tncether  « ith  lh«aahin« 
bird  ii,by  Ibe  Dcnwho  are  lliprati  he  aup  ported  bylu 
The  aaue  author  uw  the  ethennrn  buiy  on  lb« 
great  lake  Wee-efaaung-bee;  and  he  gllca  Uic  fol- 
lowing acoiuDt  of  a  very  lingular  method  prar- 
tiird  by  tlieni  for  catching  the  ftth  of  thu  lake 
without  llw  aid  ul  bird*,  of  net,  or  of  Uouka. 

lo  one  aide  of  a  boat  a  Hat  boned,  painlrd 
wbite.  il  fixed,  at  an  angle  of  about  4.S  di%tn>ea, 
Ibe  edgv  ioelinlng  looard*  tlie  water.  On  muoo- 
ligbt  uighu  Ibe  boat  it  to  placed  Ibat  llie  painted 
board  ia  turned  lo  the  aMMn,  fran  nliencc  the 
raya  nf  light  atrfking  on  the  Kbitejicd  aurfare, 
gite  In  il  Ihe  apiiearancu  nf  mniiag  water  ;  o* 
wbleh  Ihe  Ashca  being  templed  to  leap,  ni  on 
tbelr  element.  Ihe  boalmen,  raiaiug  nilli  a  llriag 
■he  board,  turn  the  fiohea  Into  Ui*  boat. 

Waler-fuwl  arv  much  aougbt  niter  by  the 
Chiaeai!,  and  ar«  taken  upon  Ihc  Mnio  lake  by  the 
folliming  ID gi'nioua  device.  Empty  jara  «e  gnurda 
are  tuOered  to  Boat  about  upon  Ihe  water,  Ibat 
aueh  obteeta  nay  lieooaie  familiar  la  tUe  iiirdi. 
The  fonler  then  wadm  inlu  the  lake  with  oon 
at  tbou'  eanpty  veaacla  tipon  hii  head,  and  walka 
gently  tnwarda  a  bird  ;  and  lifliiig  up  hi*  am, 
draws  it  down  below  Ihe  aarfaee  of  Ihe  water 
without  any  dltlurttanre  or  giiing  alarm  In  lbi> 
n-il,  acreiai  of  whom  hctreati  in  the  aame  man- 
ner, until  he  fllU  the  bag  he  bad  brought  to  bold 
hil  pray.  The  conlriTance  llielf  ia  nut  lo  BinfU- 
lar.  a*  illalbatllieBane  exactly  abould  hava  oo- 
curred  in  Ihe  new  eonlincnl,  aa  llllua  aHcrta,  In 
Iheoatiicsof  CarthagcBa,upDn  the  lake  Ciaaega 
dc  Tettaa. 

F>alil<ifl-rut.a,  are  both  natural  and  artiftcial  ; 
the  nalnral  are  almoal  Innumerable,  and  of  theiB 
theehiefare.tbediiD-ay.lbeatoneuraay-lly,  Um 
tawny-ll}.  the  liiie  tly,  Ibe  •brIl-Hy,  Ihc  cloudy 
and  hlackiab'Hy,  Ihe  Mag-By  ;  next  ealarplllan, 
eai>ker-Bi«,tienr'flin,Ju.  all  which  appear  either 
■oonei'  nr  later,  aeesnling  aa  Ihe  apriag  |inivea 
forward  or  lardy ;  and  tbear  Hie*  are  all  (ood 
in  their  •eaaaa.  for  ftsliea  Ihat  rlar  al  tbe  fly. 

Thebetlertoknowthefly  IbelUbeorelanMBL 
when  yon  cone  lo  the  river  aide  In  Ibe  uonin(^ 
beat  Ibe  buihet  wilh  yuur  coclt.  and  take  op  a* 
many  Tariout  aartt  aa  you  can,  and  Bwka  a 
trill  of  Ibcn ;  upon  man)  of  Ihem  we  have  atn*- 
d)  made  wme  remark*  in  tbe  arliele  Avous*  ; 
and  ID  tbiiaricle  we  illll  refer  nor  reader* ;  for 
though  they  wl]|«oniclinM*chaagathair  Ay,tMa 
ia  only  when  Ihcy  have  glutted  UtaBielTaa  wllb 
ttMtaortlhey  like  linl 

There  ari- IWB  wayiof  flihing  with  tfaete  nalit- 
ral  flic),  via.  either  on  Ibe  aurfaoe  aC  the  walr. 


U  )au  angle  for  ctNtiSi  Motbi.u  AaxK.Tiw-^ 


F  I  S  HI  N  G. 

not  the  Dfttural  fly  swiftly  when  you  tee  the  fish        9.  Use  m  quick  eye  and  ntaible  Iwnil,  in  ilriUi| 

make  at  it,  but  rather  let  it  glide  freely  towards  with  the  rislnfr  of  the  fish,  Irat  be  sbonld  hat 

him  with  the  stream  ;  but  if  it  be  in  a  still  and  time  to  rtject  the  ho4»k. 

slow  water,  draw  the  fly  slowly  side-ways  by  him,        All  who  dcliicht  in  fly-fishing  ahonld  cspenBy 

and  this  will  induce  him  to  pursue  it  eagerly.  learn  the  way  of  making  the  two  ebief  sorts  of  sr- 

The  artificial  fly  is  se.dom  used  hut  in  bluster-  tificial  flies,  the  palmer,  ribbed  with  siltcrorgtli 

Ing  weather,  when  the  waters  are  so  disturbed  by  and  the  may>fly. 

the  wind,  that  a  natural  fly  cannot  well  be  aren,        In  making  the  palmer-fiy,  arm  your  linean  tke 

nor  rest  upon  them.  Inside  of  the  hook,  and  cut  oflT  aa  much  of  a  mt 

There  arc  tweWc  sorts  of  dubs  or  arlifirial  flies,  lard's  feathers  to  make  the  wing  as  you  find  M- 

of  which  the  following  are  the  principal :—  cessary. 

1 .  For  March,  the  dun-fly ;  made  of  dun-wool,        Them  lay  the  outer  part  of  the  feather  nextlke 

and  the  feathers  of  the  partridge*s  wing ;  or  the  hook,  and  the  point  of  the  f<eather  towards  hi 

hndj  made  of  black  wool,  and  the  feathers  of  a  shank,  whip  it  three  or  four  times  about  the  bssk 

black  drake.  with  the  same  silk  you  armed  your  hook  witK 

9.  For  April,  the  stone-fly ;  the  body  made  of  and  make  the  silk  fant. 
black  wool,  dyed  yellow  under  the  wings  and  tail.         Take  the  hackle  of  the  neck  of  a  cock  or  espsi, 

3.  For  the  beginning  of  Mar,  the  ruddy  fly  ;  (but  a  plover's  top  is  preferable)  and  strip  off  oae 
made  of  red  wool,  snd  bounil  about  with  black  sideof  the  feather,  and  then  take  the  hackle,  lift, 
■ilk,  with  the  feathers  of  a  black  capon  hanging  or  gold  or  silver  thread,  and  make  all  fisst  althe 
dangling  on  his  sides,  next  his  tail.  bent  of  the  hook,  working  them  up  to  the  wiagi, 

4.  For  June,  the  greenish  fly;  the  body  of  shifting  your  fingers  at  every  turn,  and  then  slsp- 
black  wool,  with  a  yellow  list  on  either  side,  the  ping:  the  gold  will  in  thia  way  fall  right,  lad 
wings  taken  off  the  wings  of  the  buzsarJ,  bound  must  be  made  fast. 

with  black  broken  hemp.  After  this,  take  the  hook  betwixt  your  iafcn 

5.  The  moorish-fly  ;  the  body  of  duskish  wool,  and  thumb,  in  the  left  hand,  and  with  a  needle  sr 
and  the  wings  of  the  blackish  mail  of  the  drake,  pin  part  the  wings  in  two ;  next  with  the  arMif 

6.  The  tawny-fly,  good  till  the  middle  of  June ;  silk  (having  fastened  all  hitherto)  whip  it  sM 
the  body  made  of  tawny  wool,  the  wings  in  op-  as  it  falls  across  between  the  winga,  and  with  pm 
position  to  each  other,  of  the  whitish  mail  of  a  thumb  turn  the  point  of  the  feMher  towards  the 
white  drake.  bent  of  the  honk,  then  work  it  three  or  fourthaei 

7.  For  July,  the  wasp-fly ;  the  body  of  black  about  the  shank,  and  fasten  it;  and  view  the pia- 
wool,  cast  about  with  yellow  silk,  and  the  wings  portion  for  other  flies. 

of  the  drake's  feathers.  If  you  make  the  grounds  of  hog's  wtol^wuiff 

8.  The  steel-iy,  good  in  the  middle  of  July;  black,orwhite,orhear*swool,orof  aredbaOtcl^ 
the  body  of  greenish  wool,  east  about  with  the  work  these  grounds  on  a  waxed  silk,  and  ant  nd 
feathers  of  a  peacock's  tail,  and  the  wings  of  set  on  the  wings  as  before  directed. 

those  of  the  buvsard.  The  body  of  the  may-fly  must  lie  wrought  witk 

9.  For  August,  the  drake-fly ;  the  body  of  black  some  of  these  grounds,  and  will  appear  adsuiablly 
wool  cast  about  with  black  silk,  his  wings  of  the  well,  when  ribbed  with  black  hair  or  silk, 
mail  of  a  black  drake,  with  a  black  head.     For        OUiers  make  their  flics  with  sandy  hog's  wool, 
the  diflerent  kinds  of  Fisbks,  and  directions  for  ribbed  with  black  silk,  and  winged  with  aiul- 
taking  them,  see  each  under  its  proper  article.  lard's  feather  according  to  the  angler's  fancy. 

/>     I  n    r.r  L-  ^^^  oak-fly  must  be  made  with  orange  tamy. 

Directions  for  artificial  Fly'luhmg,  ^^  orange  coloured  crewel,  black  for  the  body.aad 

1.  Fish  in  a  river  that  has  been  somewhat  dis-  the  brown  of  the  mallard's  feathers  for  the  wiaga 
turbed  by  rain,  or  in  a  cloudy  day,  when  the  wa-  There  is  also  another  fiy,  the  body  of  whidiii 
ters  are  moved  by  a  gentle  breeze ;  if  the  wind  be  made  of  the  strain  of  a  peaeock'a  feather, 
low,  the  best  angling  will  be  in  swift  Klreams,  but  March  is  the  month  in  which  to  begin  fly-fiik- 
if  it  blow  rather  strong,  yet  not  so  but  that  you  ing,  but  if  the  weather  prove  windy  or  cloudy, 
may  conveniently  guard  }our  tackle,  the  flsh  will  there  are  several  sorts  of  palmers  that  are  good  it 
rise  in  plain  deeps.  that  time:  the  first  is  a  black  palmer  ribbed  wilk 

2.  Always  angle  with  a  small  fly  and  clear  silver ;  the  second  a  black  palmer  with  an  oraage 
wings,  in  clear  rivers;  but  use  larger  in  muddy  tawny  body;  a  thirdi  whose  body  is  all  black; 
places.  and  a  fourth  a  red  palmer,  ribbed  with  gold,  aad 

3.  Keep  at  as  good  distance  from  the  water-side  a  rod  hackle,  mixed  with  orange  crewel. 

as  you  can,  and  fish  down  the  stream  with  the         Observe,  that  the  lightest  flies  are  for  clondy 

sun  in  your  face,  and  touch  not  the  water  with  and  dark  weather,  and  the  darkest  for  bright  sad 

your  line.  li^l^l?  and  the  rest  for  indifierent  aeasons. 

4.  When  the  water  becomes  brownish  after  Salmon  flies  should  be  made  with  their  wiagi 
rain,  use  an  orange  fly ;  and  in  a  clear  day,  a  standing  one  behind  the  other,  whether  two  sr 
light-coloured  fly,  and  a  dark  fly  for  dark  waters,  four,  and  of  the  gaudiest  colours  that  can  be»  ftr 
Stc.  he  delights  in  such  ;  and  this  chiefly  in  the  whigi^ 

5.  Have  several  of  the  same  of  every  sort  of  which  must  be  long  as  well  as  the  tail. 

flies  diilcring  in  colour,  to  suit  the  colour  of  dif-        There  are  twelve  kinds  of  artificial  flies  foria- 

fcrent  waters  and  weathers.  fling  with  upon  the  top  of  the  water,  and  tbeit- 

6.  Let  the  fly  fall  first  into  the  water,  and  not  test  season  for  using  these,  is  a  blustering  wiadf 
the  line,  which  last  would  be  apt  to  frighten  the  day,  when  the  waters  are  so  troubled  thatthea^ 
fish.  tural  fly  cannot  be  seen,  or  rest  upon  thess.  Hv 

7.  Let  your  line  be  twice  the  length  of  your  rod,  first  is  the  dun-fly  of  Alarch,  the  body  of  which  il 
unless  the  river  be  encumbered  with  wood.  made  of  dun-wool,  the  winga  of  the  partridft^ 

8.  In  slow  rivers,  or  still  places,  cast  the  fly  feathers.  The  second  is  anotherdun-fly, the  body*' 
across  the  river,  and  \eliia\nk  aWuVe  mthewa-  black  wool,  and  the  wings  of  the  black  dnk*"* 
ier,  and  drew  it  geoUy  biMlk  wilVi  Vhe  cvotQuV  t«i.V&»cii>  vGA^^ttha  feMhen  under  his  tail.  Tk( 


fishing: 

IWnl  ii  tli«  mode-fly  of  April,  Ihc  bod;  af  bUrk  Ug  of  tlw  tnil  ta  b*  at  a  dt^  orur*  <«1mir; 

W0n1.HiiH>ui*lluw<mdcrtheiivlng«iu>ilt>nihrllir  kndlhewiasi  of  IIm  fcilber  n«ile  a(  k  r.Mw*i 

tal),eroMlh<T*r;rig%o(lli«i>nl.8.  Vhc f«.rili  i. the  wing. 

ruddjF  lljr'ifllu-bvKiiHin«ieurM>x<>l>e'>u^7<^r"l        FLnuHarun>HiiTarioiiU]rKiin|m«i<1ed,al' 

WoOt  «rnpt  nboulHith  blBCkilHi)  Ibrfralhrri  ximI  aconrdins  1°  the  aiiftlcr't  noil  fuic]' ;   but 

ftua  lh>  wliinaritiR  drake,  with  Uw  foBlhcnr-f  ihrre  *houId  alwayn  be  a  littlu  snttan   wimI, 

B  ml  npon  sli*,  whlttt  hanff  dnBUXiig  on    bli  ihared  lint,  or  flac  tax  inlermlted,  tn  )u«p  the 

Btdna*<lllii-ta>l,  The  an11,l^<>}el!(HlrlI^s^■eD-  pari*  lugplher,  Ibal  il  ■n*)'  not  full  off  the  hook, 

tail  If,  ia  Ma;r  L.he*iw>i  Ik*  hudy  made  of  )el-  tVhile  bread  and  iMaef  will  taabu  a  itrvpeFpaata 

hfit  «snt,aadlk«iriai[4«riheivdflirk'>baek1ear  for  nrp  and  leneh:  flae  whili.-  5rcail  ilunc,  with 

taiL     'I'hciialh,  IhobLarkll;,  in  Hay  alwi ;  lh«  a  liKlM  waleT.  oUI  WFT*  far  rnac^iaad  daee:  an< 

bodjr  ofMai^iHoiil.and  la|ilabnal  irilb  Ibelierlt)  mutliia    tuel,  and  lofl  a«ir  riiMae,  far  barbel. 

•t  m  peanirk'*  tail ;  the  winKi  or  the  wingi  of  a  Strong  eheeap,  *<Ih  a  lillle  biitter,  and  R>1oured 

hfowo  ci|»n,  irilh  hi*  blur  r<-Mhentnhli  head,  yellownitll  laffriHiiirill  make  agond  winter paiM 

Tha  aeit-olh  IJje  lad  ;allnw  67  ia  June;  Iht'  body  fur  chub. 

«r  black  »ool.  .ith  a  <ello«  lUt  on  eilbcr  nide,  .    ,1    n  ,  j  «      r/ 

MMlthe  wiag.  tro...  th.^iugaol'.  I.uttard,  bound  ^■'  "'*'  1^'  ^•''•'"  ""'  -Wai^-F/y. 

witbbhiekbrakstlheaip.  ThevJghlk.IhciaaorUh-         In  the  Snt  place,  lay  the  ltolb>win<r  laateriala 

nt  i  Ua  body  ut  dankitli  wiwl.  and  Ihe  wingi  of  at  your  aide :  liair  a  yani  of  tiae  roBad  ovaD  iitlh' 

theblaHiUh  u.aie  orih>^  Jrakr,     Tke  ainlh.  Ibc  worBigut.hairayardatrediiilk.iaell  waud  <rith 

tiwuf-ij,  guod  until  the  middle  "f  June  j  Ibe  wax  nf  the  narue  poluur,  a  haoh  and  nredle,  noma 

IXHty  of  taxiiy  nuiil,  llie  Hiiigs  ro'itrary  oppoiett  itraadt  olf  an  nitrich'i  feather,  and  a  flue  red 

to  cash  other,  of  Ihe  nhiliah  oiale  of  the  wild  kaehle  ;  then  lake  the  b»nk,  and  hold  it  by  Iba 

dnJu.  TheteaUi,  thewaap-fly  in  July;  the  body  bent  between  Ihe  fore-Ilacer  and  Ibumh  of  ynuc 

■Mdlorblaek  wool, Ispt  about  wUbjelbiwillh.Ihe  lenhasd.andwitfa  Ibe  pointaadbeardoftlie  honk 

winga  af  the  fealhen  >rf  the  drake  ar  of  (ha  bui-  aut  under  your  fingeia,  bu«  nearly  parallel  wi* 

■•rd.     The  elvTenlh,  Ibe  (hen-fly,  good  in  Hid-  thelnpnoflhemj  an«rw«rd«  lake thasilk  and  hoM 

Jaly;  Ike  body  of  greeniih  wool,  lapt  abaut  with  ll  likt* Ik  about  it*  middle  wllh  yon r  hook,  ana 

tfae  barleofa  peacark*i  tail,  asd  tkewingouf  ilie  part  lyi nit  ■!<>■<  fx^  inaidoof  illo  job*  left  baud, 

MtnEiofabuuarfl.    Thelweltth.lhedarkdntke-  the  oilier  to  your  risht;  then  take  that  part  af 

*r>E"o'l  ■"  Auguili  tha  body  w  bib  blac^   wool,  tha  allk  which  liee  lowardiyaurright  hand,  and, 

lapt  about  with  bbtcbiilk;  hit  wing*  of  Ihe  pea-  holding  tha  pirl  toward*  your  leK  llghl  along  the 

mttk't  featha,  and  gmuada  of  tuch  iTool  and  indda  of  the  hook,  whip  Ihal  to  Ike  Hght  three  or 

cvewel  aimay  enrm  Ihegraubopper;  audrcnii'm-  faur  lim«  round  Ihe  (hank  of  Ibe  book  toward! 

barlbaluiu^lythet'oalmt  Rieiarelhehnt)  ai  tbe  right  hand  j  aflcr  which  Ukejbe  allk-worm 

^aa,  that  the  light  lly  rommonly  nakea  mii<.l  gut.  and  lay  enlberof  its  endi  along  the  inildaof 

^oKin  a  dark  day,  and  Ibe  darkeil  and  leaal  Hy  Ike  thank  of  the  hook,  till  It  eonie  near  the  bent  { 

ta  a  bright  or  clear  day;  laallj,  yau  are  In  repair  then  hold  Iba  hook,  lilk,  and  gut,  lighl  between 

Wpab  an;  oreaaion  tu  your  wagaalau-bag,  and  Ibi.- ferc-flnger  and  tbuob  ofyuur  left  band,  and 

vary  rad  make  them  lighter  ar  daHter  aemrdlng  ancrwRrda  gite  the  part  of  the  dik  to  your  right 

to  joar  fuiey  of  the  apprnranfe  of  Itie  day.  band  llireaorfour  liaiei  more  oierbolh  book  and 

Tba  Hay.fly  amy  be  foandla  and  about  that  ffut  till  ft  rame  near  Ibe  end  of  Lhe  'hank,  and 

voatb,  Bear  liter  aiiln,  eepacriallyasaJnal  rain;  make  ■   loop  and   hilen  il  lighlj   then  whip  il 

tbeoak-By  ou  Ihe  bull  or  hsdy  of  an  oak  oraah,  neatly  again  oterbalh  dlk  end  gut  and  hook  tilt 

fkwsi  ttobrginniag  of  MaylulheeBdof  Aoguil;  it  eume   ui'ar  the  bent  of  Ibe  bank,  after  wlilrb 

ilia  abrowniab  inaeet.eaiy  lo^dlacovered,  and  make  another  loop,  and  (atlta  il  again  ;  then,  if 

appear*  mu  ally  with  it*  bead  downwanla  toward*  "i^  &*>'  *hould  reach  I'urtbrr  Ihnn  the  bent  of  Hid 

Ika  mat  of  tko  tree  I  the  iwalt  bua-Ry,  or  haw-  hook,  en  I  A  oK,  and  your  honk  wlli  be  whipped 

lba««-dy,  ialnbehailoaanybaitlhara  bu«h  after  on,  and  Iba  paria  of  tbvailk  bang  froni  tb«  bcnl 

tbe  leate*  are  off.     W  il  h  Ibete  and  a  ■borl  line  ofit. 

JBU  may  dap  or  dop,  bubind  a  tree,  i>r  in  Any         tlaeingpro(«edrd<fi<iifbr, waxlbelonceitend 

daap  hole,  sllll  mahins  it  loo.e  aa  the  lop  of  the  of  tbrilU  again,  and  lakethreeorfour  ilnnd*  of 

Wkteraailit  wercaliTe.andkiwpingyourHiraut  an  eilrich'i  fmthi-r;  and  holding  them  and  lite 

Weight  I  by  wbtfii  you  mill  crrtninly  hat-e  iporl  book  a«  in  I  hi-  Unt  poiition,  the  feather*  to  the 

If  there  be  tniut.  left  hand ,  and  Ihe  root*  of  Ihera  in  the  beni  of  the 

"niB  two  rJiief  talmnn-diea  are  the  dracon  and  hook,  with  thetllk  thai  you  waaed  laat,  whip  Hiwa 

•     Iba  klBg'i-flaher,  ihoul  tno  inrhe*  lone,  whieli  three  or  foar  time*  round ;    make  a  loop,  and 

BUT   ba  aupplied  nroordliK  lo  fancy,  frrtai  Ihe  faMeoIhrnn  light .  tlientumingtheMrandiln  Ibfl 

nrnl  gaudy  fcalbert  that  oil.t,  eipcriolly  from  right  hand,  and  Iwiillsg  then  anil  Ihe  ailk  t..gp. 

Ihe  poaoodi'*;  fi>rthey  willriaealany  Ihinggau-  Iher  with  the  Ibrv-flnger  and  Ibumb  of  your  right 

d/,  and,  where  tbey  are  plentlfnl,  at  Iroul-fliea.  hand,  wind  tbrmrnund  the  (hank  of  Ihe  benk  lill 

"Khvre  are  likewiw  Iwu   nislha,  great  killer*  ^sn  ronie  to  the  plaw  wbeiv  you  Bnl  failmed,     ■ 

kbaut  twilight  Ib  auweneeirBing,  and  thehum-  then  make  a  loop,  and  tatua  them  again  1  If  the 

bU-be«  a  fkinaui  ehuk-killer  for  any  line  of  the  ttrand  ■hould  not  he  long  enough  la  wind  a(  tmr 

day.     Thi-yaredubhed  in  Ih*  following  manner  t  a(i«neeeHaryrDUndthe(hanh,whni  the  ailk  get* 

Ilia  brown  miHh  mual  be  winged  fn>n  ibe  rcalber  bare  you  mnit  Iwial  athen  orer  it.     Having  per- 

of*  brown  u»l,  dubbed  with  I igbt  mohair,  wilh  forwii^l  tb>*,  take  ynnr  aeitaora,  and  eul  llta  body 

a  darhgrinla  eoek'c  buklafor  the  Icga,  and  a  red  of  Ihe  palnicr  into  na  otalihap*.  that  i*,  amall  at 

bead.      The  white  moth,  dubbed  vlih  tbe  while  the  bent  and  Ibe  ond  nf  llieihanh,bui  full  In  the 

•traada  of  aa  odrieb'i  IWther,  il*  wing«  of  Ibe  e>>B(r«;  but  be  mrefVil  not  lit  rut  too  much  of  Ihe 

ftatbor  of  a  white  pignn**  wlag,  a  while  haeklo  dubbing  af-  Bath  Ibe  end*  of  llie  *ilh  being  new 

(bribe  lega.and  a  hiaek  bead.  M-pnraled,aBeatthebenl,analheral(beendaf tbe 

Tha  humble-bee,  duhbed  with  blaik  apanlet'*  ihank,w*l  them  botta  again  i  Iben  take  tbe  barklo, 

far,  •  biBA  eaik'*  hkckW  whipped  aver  It,  tha  I    '     ■  -      -    - -      - 


FISHING. 

Ihuflib  of  your  left  handy  and  itroke  the  fibres  of  that  they  lie  flat  on  it,  and  them  Ihtten  off;  alWf^ 

it  with  thoae  of  your  right,  the  contrary  way  from  warda  proceed  with  the  hacUe  aa  directed  { tr 

which  they  are  formed ;  hold  your  hook  aa  in  the  wind  the  haekle  on  the  dubbing  Arat,  and  ribtbt 

first  position,  and  place  the  point  of  the  hackle  in  body  with  either  of  the  twists  aftervmda. 

its  bent,  with  that  side  which  frows  neamt  the  Theite  are  the  standard  hackles  in  fly-tshiag^ 

oock  upwards;  and  then  whip  it  tight  to  the  and  are  taken  any  month  in  the  year  from  alas  to 

hook ;  but  in  fasteniof  it,  tie  as  few  fibres  in  as  eleven  in  the  morninfr,  and  from  one  to  thres  is 

you  can  r  the  hackle  being  fast,  take  it  by  the  the  afternoon,  and  upon  any  water  ;  though  ysa 

great  end,  and,  keeping  the  side  nearest  the  cock  must  hare  different  siaes  of  them,  and  dubbed  witli 

to  the  left  hand,  begin  with  your  right  to  wind  it  diflferent  colours,  that  you  may  always  be  aUeto 

up  the  shank  upon  the  dubbing;  stopping  eTcry  suit  either  a  dark  or  clear  water,  or  a  brighter 

second  turn,  and  holding  what  you  have  wound  cloudy  atmosphere ;  obsenring  that  aasall  Iig1it4»- 

tight  with  your  left  fingers,  whilst  with  the  needle  loured  flies  arc  for  clear  waters  and  akies,  ud  the 

you  pick  out  the  fibres  you   have  unavoidably  larger  for  dark  and  cloudy  onea.     The  safkr 

taken  in  ;   proceed  in  this  manner  till  you  come  should  always  try  the  palmers  first,  when  heiiha 

to  the  place  where  you  first  fastened,  and  where  in  a  river  that  he  is  unaoeustomed  to;  evca  ia 

there  is  an  end  of  the  silk ;  then  clip  off  those  that  which  he  constantly  uses,  unless  he  kaeai 

fibres  of  the  haekla  which  you  held  between  the  what  fly  is  on  the  water,  and  It  ahouM  aat  he 

finger  and  thumb,  eloie  to  the  stem ;  and  hold  the  changed  till  he  does  know.     See  Nat.  HIiL  Ft 

atem  close  to  the  hook ;  after  that  take  the  silk  in  XC.  XCI.  XCII. 

your  right  hand^  and  whip  the  stem  very  fast  to  FiiHiNe-FRo«,    in    ichthyology.      See  La- 
the hook ;  then  make  a  loop,  and  fasten  it  tight,  phi  us. 

Take  your  penknife ;  and  if  the  part  of  the  stem  FisKiKo-a-reBAMB.    The  chicif  sporliag-fiwrs 
nest  the  ahank  of  the  hook  be  as  long  as  that  of  for  this  purpose  in  England  are  the  Thif  ■, 
the  hook  which  is  bare,  pare  it  fine,  wax  your  silky  Severn,  Trent,  Tyne,  Tweed,  Med  way,  Tcm, 
and  bind  it  neatly  upon  the  remaining  bare  part  Dove,  Isis,  Tame,  Willey,  Avon,  Lea,  Trewi, 
of  the  hook;  then  fasten  the  silk  tight,  and  spread  Nen,  WcUand,  Darwent,  Calder,  Wharf,  NU, 
fome  shoe-maker's  wax  very  lightly  on  your  last  Don,  Swale,  Hull,  Ouse,  and  Are.    The  riian 
binding ;  after  that  clip  off  the  ends  of  the  re-  in  Wales  are  reckoned  at  at>ovo  two  hnndrsd»lhe 
maining  silk,  both  at  the  shank  and  bent  of  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Dee,  Wye,  C«Bway,lV 
hook,  and  all  fibres  that  start  or  sUnd  ill-oondi-  vy,  Chedley-day,  Cluid,  Usk,  Tovy  Taff,  and  Da- 
tinned,  and  the  whole  isoompleted.  This  is  called  vy.  Several  rivers  in  E^ngland  run  under  grnaad, 
the  palmer-fly,  oi^plain  hackle,  and  may,  instead  and  then  rise  again,  as  a  branch  of  the  Medway  ia 
of  the  ostrich's  feather  above-men  tinned,  be  dub-  Kent ;  the  Mole  in  Surrey ;  Haaa  in  StaffMdshiR; 
bed  with  black  spaniel's  ftir.    It  is  an  excellent  the  little  rivers  Allen  in  Denbighshire,  and  Dsw- 
killer.    There  are  three  more  palmers,  which  are  ril  in  Wiltshire:  the  river  Recall  hides  itsdfaader 
all  to  be  made  in  the  same  manner,  only  with  dif-  ground  near  Elmsley  in  the  North  Ridings! 
ferent  articles,  which  are  as  follow:  When  you  Yorkshire:  at Chelder  near  AxiN-idge,  inSooKr- 
make  the  palmer-fly,  suit  the  colour  of  the  silk  to  letshire,  is  a  spring  that  drives  twelve  mills  ia  s 
the  hackle  you  dub  with :  a  dun  hackle  requires  quarter  of  a  mile.     In  the  midst  of  the  river  Nes. 
yellow  silk ;  a  black  hackle  sky-blue  Rilk  ;  s  brown  south  of  Peterbortiugb,  in  Northamptonshire,  i« 
or  red  hackle,  red  silk  ;  when  you  make  flies  that  a  deepgulph  called  Medeswell,  so  eold,  thst  is 
are  not  palroers,dub  with  silk  that  rvsemble^  the  summer  no  swimmer  is  able  to  endure  it, yet  it 
colour  most  predominant  in  the  fly ;  and  in  mak-  is  not  frozen  in  the  winter, 
log  your  flies,  remember  to  mix  bear's  hair  and  Of  all  these  rivers,  we  shall  chiefly  notice  tfaf 
hog's  down  with  yourother  dubbing,  because  they  Thames,  as  well  because  it  is  the  largest,  sad 
repel  the  water ;  make  your  flies  always  in  hot  noblest,  as  because  it  affords  the  greatest  divenity 
sun-shiny  weather,  for  your  waxed  silk  will  then  of  sporting.    The  higher  an  angler  goes  up  the 
draw  kindly,  and  when  you  take  the  dubbing  to  Thames,  if  within  about  four  miles  from  Loodss, 
imitate  a  fly,  always  wet  it,  and  then  you  will  be  the  more  sport  and  the  greater  variety  of  fidiei  he 
perfect  in  your  imitation ;  for,  though  the  dubbing  will  meet  with  ;  but  as  few  citixensgo  so  fsrfran 
when  dry  may  suit,  when  it  is  wet  it  may  be  quite  home,  we  shall    mention    the    heat   plaoes  te 
another  colour.     Marten's  fur  is  the  bent  yellow  angling  from  fjondon-bridge  to  Chelsea:  bat  re- 
you  can  use.  member  that  it  the  air  l>e  cold  and  raw,  the  «is4 
Great  Palmer, or  Hackle,  Dubbed  the  same  as  the  high,  the  water  rough,  or  if  the  weather  be  ud, 
plain  hackle,  with  the  strands  of  an  ostrich's  fea-  it  is  totally  useless  to  angle  in  any  part  «f  the 
ther,  or  a  black  spaniel's  fur,  and  warped  with  red  Thames ;  but  when  the  sky  ia  serene,  the  air  lea- 
peacock's  hackle  untrimmed,  that  i.«,  leaving  the  pcrate,  and  the  water  smooth,  you  may  exped 
whole  length  of  the  hackle  staring  out  (for  some-  success.     Remember  also  that  the  proper  hosrt 
times  tho  fibres  of  the  hackle  are  to  be  shortened  for  angling  are  from  the  tioie  that  the  tide  is  half 
all  over,  sometimes  barbed  only  a  little,  and  some-  ebbed,  to  within  two  houra  of  high-water,  pr»- 
^  times  close  underneath)  with  the  whole  length  of  vided  the  land-floods  flow.     Always  pitch  year 
fibres  on  the  top  or  back  of  tlie  fly,  which  makes  boat  under  the  wind  ;  that  ia,  if  the  wind  be  ia 
it  swim  better;  and  inthismanncr, oua  whirling  the  south,  always  keep  on  the  Sum    shcHe;  if 
water,  it  will  kill  Urge  flshes.  north,  on  the  London  side- 
Golden /^u/mrr,ur/i<ir/c/€.  The  same  dubbing,  rib-  The  best  places  then  for  pitching  a  boat  to 
bed  with  gold-twist,  and  a  red  ha<-kle  over  all.  angle  in  the  Thames  are  about  one  hundred  sad 
Silver HnckU,     Made  with  a  black  body  also,  sil-  fifty  yards  from  York-stair.^ .  the  Savoy,  Sosier 
yer  twist  above,  and  a  red  hackle  over  all.  set-house,  Dorset  •stairs,  Blad^friars- stairs,  the 
The  variation  that  is  to  be  observed  in  making  Dung-wharf  near   Water- lane.  Trig-stain,  aid 
the  gold  and  ^tilver  palmers  is  this,  that  when  you  Kbsex-stairs.  On  the  Surrey  aide,  FalcoB-itsin» 
whip  the  end  of  tho  hackle  to  the  bent  of  the  hook,  Barge-houses,  Cuper's,  vu/ga  Cupid's  stairs;  the 
do  the  same  also  to  the  gold  or  silver  twist,  and  Windmill,  and  Lambeth, 
first  wind  either  of  thenouthe  d»b\)\ii^)n\i««tx\At^  When  you  go  to  nngle  nt  Chelteny  oa  n  ealst  fut 


FISH  nJ*e:- 


Jfji  the  wind  being  in  a  rifhi  corner,  piich  your  groat,  dice,  flonnden,  perch,  pik*.  and  «o«e  ctrp 

h*>*t  hIhuhI  tippoihc  lo  ihe  chnrch,  ui'1  in  pie  in  and  troutt;  very  large  tilver  ee!i  *re  oflcn  uk«i 

il>  or  teven  teet  waler.  whcie,  aa  well  ai  at  Id'-  here. 

trrtia-brrd^,  ynu  will  inert  with  pleniy  of  ruach         ^  Miichani'Iinr,  ilt  priaeipil  6th  it  trout. 
anil  dace.  >■■  Martin-river,  trout  alio. 

Morilike  deepa  arc  ilie  nrit  plate  where  roach         6,  CaHhaltnii' river,  abounding  wiili  traut  and 

Crincipallv  re«ori,  when  the  went>  are  rotten  '  and  other  wliiie  Bah«. 
rte  gowl  carp  are  tfj  often  talcen.  7,    Moultey-river.  yieldinc  perch,  jaclti,  roacb. 

From  the  «idei  of  the  AiM,   oppoiJte  to  Breat-  dace,  chub,  gudgeooi.  eeii,  Boundert,  )jaibelt,and 

feed,  liteworlh,  and  Twitkenham.  there  it  fnaiOWl  Iroiili. 
mgliH^  for  ruich,  dice,  gudgeam.  and    peicb  ; 
T^r  ohen  yu  will  meet  with  irout  and  carp. 

TcNidiugtiHi   banki   are   remarkable  for  good  aod 
jtodjeoni.  luicb,  &c.  9.  Cobham  riTer,  itored  with  plenty  of  e<>od 

Rin(^tDO-wick  and  Kingiloo  are  famout  for  trout,  (at  and  targe,  ai  al>o  dnce,  perch,  chub, 

barbel,  rnachi  and  dacr.  jicki.  and  gudgeiini. 

At    Hnmplon     aod    Sunhnry   [here     it    good  10     We^hiidge  river,  iflbrding  ^od  divenion 

■Ogling  for  bniliel,  roach,  dace,  chub,  gudgeont,  fnr  carp,   >iimF    of  which  wei^   eight  or  nine 

*™  iScggcri !  and  from  ihc  Aili  tor  trout   aud  pound*  ;  alto  i»ck,  roach,  dace,  flounder),  pope*, 

ptrch.  large  bleak,  barbs',  »inl  (.iiiamrn, 
■  Wahon-deept    and    Shiiipeilon-poo!    abound        II.  Byfleet-nver,   in    which    are    very  large 

with  large  barhel  and  dace.  piket,  jack,  and  tench ;  i«rch,  ot  righieea  inchei 

At  and  about  Wind  or  it  a  vait  vuriety  of  all  long  (  gmd  caip.  Urge  Houiidert,  brfim.  loach. 

Men  of  Tuhei ;  but  if  a  man  he  liuai  ntigLog  in  dice,  imdgeon*,  popo,  large  chub,  and  eela. 
aaothet'i  w«er  (iiithnuC  leave)  be  it  fined  very        PiiiUNO-witea.   Piihca  are  enticed  by  pecaliat 

hi^h  by  tile  court  oiilijLIown,  it  heooly  catch  odoun,  and  may  iu  coniequence  be  lahrO   Kith 

a  aragle  gudgeon,  eue.     For  thi*  purpotr,  mia  ihe  juice m  hooie- 

Ol  the  riven  that  emiity  themielTca  into  the  leek  wiih  nettlea  and  rinqiiefml  chiipncd  -mall. 

Thamet,  and  of  oihert  which  are  not  far  from  it,  rub  your  handi  with  the  rniuure,  and  <liitnbnl« 

we  may  obttrve  a>  lollnivi ;  it  in  quanliliet  in  the  waler  i  put  ynur  hand  into 

I.  la  Ilford-rivcr,  the  uppf  P'rt  aboundi  the  water, and  the  fiibei  will  tuffer  thctnielvea  to 
with  rotch,  dacr.  and  tome  tereh  ;    hut  beiwmi  be  taken  with  eaie, 

nford   and   the  Thamei,  ei[>ccially  about   tliree         Piiliet  may  he  drawn  into  any  place  or   part 

Mile*  Irnm  that  town,  there  ia  pike.  of  a  river,  byihrnwiog  in  tbe  Following  C(nnp»- 

3,  Wood  ford- liver  li  ttoied  with  perch,  chub,  riimn :— Take  goai'i.hullock'i,  and  *heep'i>  blood, 

roach,  and  djce.  which  it  found  curdled  among  the  mirailt  in  lh« 

3.  Stralford-river  affordi  the  angler  good  di-  body  of  the  aoiinal  frnb  killed  ;  pound  well  with 
Ttnion  (ot  roach,  dace,  chab,  percli,  Ac,  '  ihete,  thyme,  marjonm,  origan,  flour,  garlic, 

4.  Bow-river  hai  the  lamc  fisbea  in  it  ai  the  wiac-lycaod  tuet,  and  In  the  whole  be  made  Into 
Stnitford-ilrer.  maoei  or  larie  boluuet;  thew  man  beKaitered 

3.  Hackuey-iiver  liai  plenty  of  large  bubel,  into  ihr  [lond  ditcreiionally.  where  you  wi>h  to 

eliub,  roach,  dace,  gudgeon,  eeli,  and  lampreyi.  entice  the  Bih. 

fa  ibit  river  the  barbell,  ccU,  and  gudgeont,  are        Pound  nettle*  with  joubarhe  and  a  Haall  quan- 

very  Cue.  tity  ofcioquefoil  graat ;  to  iheie  add  wheat  tailed 

C.  Wall  ham-river,  beiidei  large  barbet.  chub,  in  miTJoram,  and  thyine  water ;  pound  the  whole 

feacli,  dace,  gudgeon,  and  e«l>,  hai  good  tcore  ot  together,  and  drop  it  into  the  net. 
iku  pike,  and  lonie  carp.  Take  heart- wort  and  •  tack- limr,  make  i  hem  into 

7-  The  New-river  !i  pretty  well  iioreil  with  a  paite,  which  ihiow  inlo  atandiog  water;  ihia 

chub,  roach,  dace,  f'udseon,and  eeb.  will  Saihem,  and  came  ihem  to  be  Uten  at  plea- 

0.  Rrcotford.riicr  was   a  good  one  formerly,  lure 

bdl  it  now  much  abiued  by  poaeheii :  yet  itie         Make  a  paate  of  coculai  indicui,  cummin,  old 

•ngler  may  meet  wiih  lome  chub,  roach,  dace,  cheeic,  wine-lye,  and  wheal  (lour :  thrnw  •mill 

and  perch.  piecea  ol  it  into  clear  and  uodiii'irbed  pacta  o( 

9.  HouDtloir  river  it  well  itored  with  roach,  thenood  orKver,andevery  liih  that  iwallowioa* 
dace,  perch.  |»fce,  and  gudgeon.  of  theie  holunot  wilt  become  to  intoiicaied  at  lo 

The  fowder  mill  tail,  near  Hounolow.  ii  an  ra-  twim  opon  the  autface  of  ihe  wiisr.  and  •uAi 

cetlent  place  for  angling,  iitrif  to  be  taken.    Thit  intoaication  will  ceaae 

10.  Colne-river  al>o and*  with  chub,  roach,  io a thori time;  hence thoie who uaeihii method 
dacr,  perch,  trout,  and  pike.  mutt  take  them  qitickty. 

II.  U abridge- river  ii  eicelleni  for  largo  tela  A  pond  at  Fariogdon,  in  Ilerkihire,  which  WH 
and  fat  tcouti;  but.  at  the  wairr  it  tented,  not  well  ttockedwith  Carp,  tench,  and  perch,  wl* 
only  leave  muit  hi  obumed  to  angle  in  it,  but  poiKmtd  in  thit  manner  in  ibe  oigbt,  and  in  the 
nuat  pay  it>  much  per  pound  fur  what  you  kill,  morning  moat  of  the  Gthet  were  found  Aoallng  oa 
Dcnbam.  near  Uabiidgr.  it  a  verv  famoua  place,  the  iDrface  ot  ihe  wii*r.     Tbev  were  taken  OBI 

The>e  all    lie  nnrtli  of  the  Tliamei :  on  the  and  put  into  a  imall  ucwpond  fall  of  clear  ipring 

fitulh  we  thall  notice,  water,  when  the  rarp  and  ICDCh  recovered,  bat  all 

1.  Dcplfotd-river,  now  Very  much  decayed,  the  perch  died  ;  but  ihi*  might  pooibly  be  owing 
and  having  but  few  flihct  in  it,  at  roach,  dace,  l«  the  coldne*t  of  the  witcr.  Sea  the  article 
■nd  floundeni  though  by  cbaoce  you  may  meet  Stiw. 

with  a  trout.  Take  flihert'  brrric*.  ponnd  them  in  a  mortar, 

5.  Lewitbim-rtver,  in  which  are  looie  good  and  wiih  water  make  ihem  into  a  paiCi ;  tbmw 
MDOU.  larit  roach,  cbub,  gudgeon,  perch,  and  fMitt  of  thit  into  the  water,  and  it  will  have  the 
dare.  >amc  tSttt  at  the  farmer. 

'    3.   Wandiwortb-rivrr,  well  wc-ted  with   etid-        pDniid  marjoram ,  marigolcli,  wheat  flooTi  tnd 
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rutcid  ba(tf r,  and  it  will  allure  fieliet  of  all  kiada  otticef  i  mix  aH  togetbcr,  in  »n  earthoi  pnniqfV 

to  the  Q«t.  over  a  gcotlc  firt,  and  «tir  till  it  it  tkick ;  keep  it 

lake  gum  ivy,  and  put  a  good  deal  of  it  into  a  in  a  leaden  porringer,  and  with  it  rub  tlie  book,  w 

bo:^  made  of  oak,  and  rub  the  tntide  of  it  with  this  the  end*  of  the  linvi  or  corki  and  ihe  fifh  will  cqbc 

|;^um.     When  you  angle  put  three  or  four  wormi  to  that  you  mav  take  them  vHth  your  hands, 

into  it,  but  they  must  not  remain  there  long ;  for  Take  the  belly  of  a  heron,  that  u,  the  bowdser 

if  they  du  it  iftill  kill  them :  then  take  them  out,  entrails,  cut  in  pieces,  and  put  it  intoa  giatipbtalf 

and  fiish  with  them,  putting  more  in  their  place,  wh:ch  «top  chtse  with  wax:  then  bury  it  ia  hoc 

as  you  may  want  them,  out  of  your  worm  bag*  horse-dung,  and  let  it  turn  to  oil,  which  will  be 

Gum  ivy  is  a  tear  which  drops  from  the  body  of  within  ten  or  fifteen  da^s ;  than  take  an  ouaceof 

large  ivv  trees,  on  beini;  wounded,  and  is  of  a  atsafetida,  and  miiiog  it  with  the  oil,  ii  willaH 

jellowien  red  colour,  of  a  strong  scent,  and  sharp  thicken  like  honey ;  with  which  anoint  yoailiai^ 

taste ;  that  which  is  sofdin  the  shops  U  counterfeit,  stick,  or  rod,  or  the  bait  you  put  upon  the  hook, 

and  good  for  nothing.  Therefore,  to  get  gum  ivy.  FI'SHKETTLE.  r.   (fish  and  keitie.)    A 

about  Michaelmas,  or  m  the  spring,  drive  eeycra^  ^3,j„„  ^^^^  ,         ^    ){     fish  to  be  boiled 

great  naild  into  large  ivy  stallpt,  wriggle  the  same  .,      -  i      j-      /^,       .                        •^  *^ 

till  they  become  very  lci,»e.  and  let  TSem  remain,  ^'i^,""J|^Vr  IT  ^^Tv^'    r  ^  w  «      x 

and  the  gum  will  thence  issue.    Slit  al>o,  at  the  f,fS5wJix.7:.*;.     **^  ^  .     .    (^SAarp). 

aame  seasons,  several  great  ivy  stalks,  and  visit  ll'bHMONOliU.  r.  A  dealer  id  fish  (Oi- 

them  once  a  ra^onth,  and  feather  the  gum  which  ^*-^'  , 

flows  from  the  wounded  part.    This  will  very  rl'SHY.  a.  (from^iA.)     1.  Consisting  of 

much  improve  the  angler's  success.  fisli.     2.  Inhabited  by  hdh  {Pvpe).    3.  Haiy 

Take  assafetida  three  drachms,  camphor  one.  lug  the  qualities  or  form  of  fisli  (Bnwn), 

Venice  turpentine  one;  pound  the  whole  together  Fl/SSlLE.  o.  {Jistilis,  Ijilin  )  Hating  the 

in  a  mortar,  with  some  drops  of  oil  of  lavender  grain  in  a  certain  clircctioo,  so  as  to  bo  cleft 

or  spike.     When  you  angle  anoint  eij(ht  mches  (JS^ewtoti). 

of  yaur  line  with  it,  next  your  hook,  and  it  will  piSSl/l  ITY    .   rfroin  tf«c#7^  >  Tk*  nti*1W« 

LTd^ot^n  ^:J  ""*'  "  "^''^  "*^"'  ^  Of  SiS^^^^^^                       ^'  ^"'^^ 

«rgum  i^^^in  Oil  of  spike,  and  anoint  ^'^^^/^  MA?^  A  SLYLVII    l^ean- 

youc  bait  for  a  pike  with  it,  and  he  will  take  it  *®"?^^  *"^  "*'^dlc  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  on 

the  sooner.  <^^P  ^<<c  Arc  parted  by  a  deep  narrow  sulcus. 

Take  h«ron'«  fat.  ihe  best  assafetida.  and  mum-  which  ascands  obliquely  backwards,  ^ro  the 

n^y,  finely  powdered,  of  each  two  drachms ;  cum*  temporal  ala  of  the  os  sphepoiilea,  to  jiaar  the 

mio-seed,  finely  powdered,  two  scruples;  cam-  middle  of  the  oa  parietal*,  and  this  sulcus  a 

phor,  galbanum.  and  Venice-turpentine,  of  ^a/cb  thus  called. 

Oi.e  dr^choi.  civet  two  grains.     Make  them  into  FKSSURE.    s.    (fissuru,     Latin ;  Jfiiarr, 

a  ihmniih  oiotpient.  with  oils  of  lavender,  ani-  French.)     A  cleft;  a  narrow  cha«^m  where  a 

seed,  and  caiiwjn.l^  and  keep  the  mixture  in  a  breach  has  been  made  {ff^oodward) , 

narruw-mouthed  and  well-glated  galli|>ot,  close  ni    u. !..„„„         ^    >r.        .u                %    t* 

covered  with  a  Ua.lder  and  leathcl  aArt    t  mav  .  ^^  ^I'ssuRE.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)    To 


spc- 
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inches  from  the  hook,  and  when  it  is  washed  off  "o*  completely  divided. 

repeal  the  unction.  FIST,  s,  (fir*.  Siixon.)  The  hand  clenched 

Tak«  frefth  horse-dung,  and  put  it  into  a  bag,  with  the  lingers  doubled  down  (Denhun), 

or  net,  throw  it  into  the  water,  and  the  fishes  will  7V»  Fist.  v.  a,     1.  To  strike  with  the  fist 

gather  about  it.                                     vim-  (^'"y*^^").     2.  To  gripe  with  the  fist  (6'A(U. 

Hoi  I  barley  in  water  till  it  bursts,  then  boil  it  sprare). 

with  liquorice,  a  Uttle  mummy  and  honey;  beat  FlSTELLA,  a  fortified  town  of  Morocco, 

all  together  in  a  mortar,  till  it  is  stiff  as  paste,  ^^ose  inhabitants  carry  on  a  brisk  tr.ide  in  fine 

which  |)ut  into  boxes  close  stopped;  when  you  „«r^«.,..      r  •»   oo  oi  xi       i          -  7^  «- 

fish,  take  about  the  quantity  of Twalnut  of  it.  6*;^5'4;!>.  lf,\'J^'  T  ^      ^''"  •  :>•  65  \V , 

and  boil  it  in  an  earthen  pot,  with  two  handfuls  of  S^ViT^rT^i'S*     ^V '^"^^^"'^  ""HJ*  . 

fresh  barley,  and  a  little  liquorice,  leaving  it  till  .^}\^  ICUi'tS.  r.  (Jiti  and  cuff.)    Batde 

it  is  aUnost  dry;  then  throw  it  into  the  places  with  the  fist;  blows  wiih  the  fist  {More). 

where  you  would  have  the  Qsh  come,  and  they  FISTUCA,  in  antic|uityi  a  wooden  iostru- 

will  gather  together.  nient  used  in  driving  piles,  and  fitted  with  two 

TsuLe  the  herb  dragoa-wort,  from  which  ex-  handles, 

tract  the  juic«:,  wiih  it  rub  your  hands,  and  fishes  FISTULA.    (Jishda,    ^uasi  Jusula,   fra» 

will  approach  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  taken  fundo^  to  pour  out.)  A  term  in  surgery,  appli- 

in  the  water ;  the  proper  hour  for  fishing  is  from  ed  to  a  long  and  sinuous  ulcer  that  has  a  narrow 

five  till  SIX  in  the  morning.  opening,  and  sometimes  leads  to  a  lar^r  caritr. 

lake  a  picci' of  herons  flei^h,  and  put  It  into  a  FtcTnt  *  .  AOTit»viL-»w  •«       c      •/*--« 

bottle  close  covered  with  cUiy,  or  wax,  with  some  l\\ll':'l  ''fn  "  n^^^^'^*    ^^'^  ^^RC«»^ 

muik.  amber,  and  civet;  put  the  poi  into  a  kettle  ,  I'^TULA,   in   ancient  mjisic    a  wind  m- 

lull  of  water,  and  make  it  boil  till  you  arc  sure  8^ru«icn«-     Some  of  these  had  holes,  others 

the  flesh  \%  converted  into  oil,  then  take  out  the  °0"^  *  ^^^^  consisted  of  a  single  pipe,  oiheis 

bottle,  and  pou»out  the  oil ;  with  which  rub  your  ^^  rnany. 

line,  and  all  the  fish  will  come  to  be  taken.  FiSTULA  rAKis,  pipes  of  Pan,  or  mouth* 

Takt  fat  of  a.  heron,  mummy,  galhanum,  each  organ,  consists  of  a  x^n^c  of  pipef^  l>oi}m!  to^-e- 

tvrc»  drachms,  mu^k  one  grain,  aqua  vitsc  two  iher  side  by  side,  and  giadually  ic.-ciinu  wiii 
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ff^ptet  to  eath  oth^r,  in  length  and  diameter.  Fits  op  «asy    replecttov,     Stc.    in 

The  longest  pipe  is  about  six  inches,  and  the  optics.    Sir  Isaac  Newton  calls  the  successive 

shortest  about  two  inches  in  length.     In  per-  disposition  cSa  ray  to  be  reflected  through  dif* 

Ibrmance  it  is  held  in  the  hand,  and  the  pipes  ferent  thicknesses  of  a  plate  of  air,  or  any  other 

are  blown  into  by  the  mouth  at  one  end.  substance,  the  returns  or  fits  of  ea»y  reflection. 

Fistula  pastorica,  the  name  given  by  and  the  dispobiiion  of  the  same  ray  to  be  trans- 
Cicero,  and  others,  to  the  oaten  pipe  used,  by  mitted  in  tne  same  manner  through  the  inter- 
the  audience  at  the  Roman  theatres,  to  ex-  rening  >|»aces,  returns  or  fits  of  easy  transmis- 
pfens  their  di!<approbution.  sion.     Thus,  a  ray  of  light  is  in  a  flt  of  easy 

FfSTULAR.  fl.   (from  fistula.)     Hollow  reflection,  when  it  falk  on  a  plate  of  any  kind 

like  a  pipe.  of  matter,  whose  thickness  is  one  of  the  terms 

Fi'STULARI  A.     Tobacco-pipe-fish.     In  of  the  series  1,3,5,  7t  &c.  taking  the  smallest 

soology,  a  genus  of  the  class  pisces,  order  ab-  thickness  capable  of  reflecting  such   ray  for 

dominales.     Snout  cylindrical ;  Jaws  distant  unit  \  and,  in  the  same  way,  it  is  in  one  of  its 

(Vom  the  eyes ;  gill  membrane  with  seven  rays :  fits  of  easy  transmission  when  the  thickness  is 

body  round,  gently  tapering  from  the  jaws  to  one  of  the  terms  of  the  series  2,  4,  6,  8,  he, 

the  uil.    Three  species,  as  follow  :  See  Optics. 

1.  F.  tabacaria.  Tail  bifid;  ending  in  m  FJl'CH.  i.  A  small  kind  of  wild  pea,  corn- 
slender,    taper    whip,    of  the  consistence  of  mo\^\s  vetch.    See  Cicer. 

whale-bone,  and  about  four. inches  long  from  FlTCHRT,  in  mastiology.  Si'e  Viterra. 
the  middle  of  it.  Inhabits  America  and  Ja-  FITFUL,  a.  (fit  and/u//.)  Varied  by  pa- 
pan  :  is  about  a  foot  long,  and  has  the  general  ro3(\sms  (Shakspeare). 

appearance  of  an  eel :  Hves  oh  smaller  fishes,  FITLY,  ad.  O'roin  fit.)     1.  Pmperly ;  just- 

sea-insecu,  and  worms,   which  it  dextrously  ly;  reasonably  {Tiilotson),    2.  Commodions- 

drags  from  the  cavities  of  rocks  by  the  oecuiiar  ly;  mett\y  (Donne), 

construction  of  its  snout.    Sec  Nat.  Hist.  PI.  FITMtNT.    i.    (from  fit.)     Something 

CXV.  adapted    to    a    particular  purpose  :    not  used 

2.  F.  chinensis.    Tail  rounded  without  the  (Shakspeare). 

long  appendage  of  F.  tabacaria.     Inhabits  In-  FITNESS.*,  (from  ^/.)      1.  Propriety; 

dia  :  longer  than  the  former ;  habits  much  the  meetness  ;  justness ;  reasonableness  (Hooker), 

same.  2.  Convenience ;  commodity ;  the  state  of  be- 

3.  F.  paradoxa.     Body  reticulate  with  pro*  in^t(ShakspeaM, 

minent  lines;  tail  lanceolate.     Inhabits  Am-  FITTER,  i.  (from fit).     1 .  The  person  or 

boyna  :   two  inches  long  :    has  some  reseni-  thing  that  conFers  fitness  for  any  thing  (MortU 

blance  to  a  syngnathus  ;    body  whitish-ash,  mer).     Q,  A  small  bit  ((rom/etta,  Italian.) 

with  obsolete  brown  rivulets;  the  first  dorsal  FITZ.  s.  (Norman).     A  son;  m  Fit%het» 

fin  and  tail  blackish  ;  compressed  and  apiiious  btrt,  the  son  of  Herbert ;  Fitzroy,  the  son  of 

at  the  intersections  of  the  lines ;  back  perfectly  the  king.     It  is  commonly  used  of  illegitimate 

triangular  ;  belly  towards  the  ventral  fins  near-  children. 

ly  triangular,  and  behind  them  narrow,  and  FIl'ZHERBERT  (Sir  Anthony),  a  very 

equally  six-sided ;  tail  slenderer,  coropressed,  learned  lawyer  in  the  reig^n  of  king  Henry  Vllf. 

and  seven-sided.  was  descende<l   from  an  ancient  family,  and 

FISTULOUS  STEM,  in  botany,   hollow  born  at  Norbury  in  Derbyshire.    He  was  made 

like  a  pipe  or  reed.   Opposed  to  farotate,  stuff-  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common-pleas 

ed,  or  full.     Fistnlotum   folium,   a  fistulous  in    1523,  and  distinguished  himself  by  many 

leaf;  as  in  oenante    fistulosa:    and  fistulous  valuable  works,  as  well  as  by  such  an  Honour^ 

nectary ;  as  in  aconitum.  able  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  ofiicCy  as 

FIT.  i.   1.  A  paroxysm  or  exacerbation  of  made  him  esteemed  an  oracle  of  the  law.     Hit 

any  intermittent  oisteniper  (Sharp).    9.  Any  writings  arc.  The  Grand  Abridgement;  The 

short  return  after  intermission  ;  intenal  (Ro"  Oflice  and  Authority  of  Justices  of  Peace;  The 

geri),    3.   Any  violent  affectioii  of  mind  or  Oflice  of  Sheriffs,  Biailifis  of  Li  Ixrrtie^,  Eschea- 

ho^y  (Spenser).    4.  Disorder;  disiemperature  tors.  Constables,  Coroners,  &c.;  OftheDi- 

(Skakspeare).     5.  It  is  used  for  the  hysterical  versity  of  Courts;  The  New  Natura  Brevium; 

disorders  of  women,  and  the  convulsions  of  Of  the  Surveying  of  Lands ;  and  The  Book  or 

children.  Hu5ba:idry.     He  died  in  1538. 

Fit.  a,  l.  Qualified  ;  proper  (Cowley),    f,  FIVE.  a.  (jzij:,  Saxon.)  Four  and  one ;  hall 

Convenient;    meet;    proper;    right    (Addi-  often.   The  number  five  has  this  peculiar  pro- 

fofi).                                          ^  P^fty,   that  when  multiplied  by  an  odd  nura- 

To  ViT.v.  a.  (vitten,  Flemish.)     l.Toac-  ber,   the  product  will  always  terminate  with 

commodate  to  any  thing  ;  to  suit  one  thing  to  five ;  and  if  multiplied  by  an  even  munber,  it 

another  (Denham).   '  2.  To  accommodate  a  will  terminate  with  a  cypher.    Hence.  e\'ery 

petson  with  any  thing  (fFlseman).    3.  To  be  power  of  five  necessarily  terminates  with  five, 

aitapted  to  ;  to  suit  any  thing  (Bov^f).    4.  To  Five   Churches,   an  episcopal   town  of 

Fit  out.  To  furaish  ;  to  equip  (Dryden),    5.  Lower  Hungary  ;  subject  to  the*nouse  of  An- 

7b  Fit  up.    To  furnish  j  to  make  proper  for  stria.    It  is  85  inilesS.  of  Buda.  Lat.  46,  5  N. 

the  use -Or  recepUon  of  any  (Pope),  Lon.  I8.  13  E. 

T6  Fit.  v,  n.  To  be  proper  ^  to  be  becom*  Fitb-clept,  in  botany,  qninquifidus.    See 

log.  CLBrr. 


FIX  F  i  ^ 

Five-fold  leaves,  in  botany,  quioate ;  (Benlleg).     4.   Sieadines  ;   settled  opinioft 

quintuple.     In  fives;  growing  by  nves;  or  five  (JT.  Charle*). 

and  five  together.  FIX^DITY.  i.  Coherence  of  |Hirts  {Bo^Uy 

FiVE-LOBED    LEAP,  in  botany,  qoioque«  Fl'XITY.  s.  {Juciii,  French.)     Cohcitooe 

lobcd  \  quinquelobatom  folium.     2^  Lobate  of  parts,  opposed  to  volatility  (Newiom^, 

and  LoBED.  FiXLMiXXNER  (Placidu^),  a  celebnu 

Five-parted  leaf,   in  botany,  quioque-  ed  German   astronomer,    was  bom  at  Acb- 

|)artitcim  folium.     Five-parted  corol.     Corolla  leitan   in  Hither  Austria,  in  May  1721.    He 

quinquepartita.     SeePARTiTUM.  conceived  an  early  attachment  to  the  mathe- 

FiVE-LEAVEO  GRASS.    See  Pentafuyl-  matics,  and  took  so  much  pains  in  delineatioE 

LUM.  mathematical  figures,  that  his  mother,  oat  ot 

Five-toothed,    in   botany,  quindentate.  derision,  called  him  the  almanac  maker.    He 

Applied  to  petal  and  capsule.    Bee  Dentate,  commenced  his  education  at  the  convent  of 

FiVE-VALVED,  in  botany,  quinvalve.     Ap-  Kremsmunster,  and  completed  itatSaltzbur;^. 

^lied  to  the  capsule.    See  Valve.       *  In  1737  he  publicly  took  the  yows  in  thectm* 

Fives,  t,  l.  A  kind  of  play  with  a  bowl,  vent  at  Kremsmunster;  and  about  1740  ob- 

2.  A  disease  of  horses  {Shaispeare).  tained   the  degree  of  doctor  in  theologjr*    ^^ 

FIUM,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  1745  he  was  appointed  professor  of  canon  Uv, 
name,  in  Egypt,  Africa.  The  inhabitants  are  an  ofiice  which  he  held  forty-eij^ht  years,  but 
numerous,  and  they  maintain  a  bishop  here,  resigned  it  a  short  time  before  his  deadi.  In 
Their  principal  trade  is  in  flax,  linen-cloth,  this  department  his  knowledge  was  very  ex- 
mats,  raisins,  and  6».  It  is  70  miles  S.  W.  of  tensive.  He  published  in  17OO  a  theolozicsl 
Cairo.     Lat.  2g.  2  N.    Lon.  30.  49  E.  work,  called  Reipublicae  Sacrae  Origiues  Di- 

FIUMl'^  or  St.  Viet,  a  seaport  town  of  vinae ;  but  he  acquired  much  more celebritj 
Istri.-i,  note!  for  wine  and  fi^s.  Lat.  45.40  N.  by  his  astronomical  labours,  both  as  anoln 
Lon.  14.  46  E.  server  and  a  writer.  In  I762  he  was  appoint- 
To  FIX.  t;.  flr.^(/7jrer,  Fr.^xt<5,  Lat.)  1.  To  ed  astronomer  at  Kremsmunster,  and  applied 
make  f.ut,  firm,  or  stable  {Milton).  £.  To  with  grc:it  zeal  10  the  duties  of  this  new  sta- 
settle;  to  establish  in\ariably  (Loci:^).  3.  To  tion.  He  soon  acquired  a  considerable  rank 
direct  without  variation  {Dryden).  4.  Tode-  among  astronomical  writers.  In  17()ohepub- 
prive  of  volatility  {Locke).  5.  To  pierce;  to  lished  his  Meridianus  Speculae  Astmn.  Cremi- 
transfix  {Sandys),  6.  To  withhold  from  mo-  fanensis,  in  which  he  established  the  first  ele- 
tion.  ments  of  his  observatory,  and  dett;rmioed  its 

To  Fix.  v.  n.     1.  To  determine  the  resolu-  longitude  and  latitude.     In  1 776  he  published 

lion  {Locke).     2.  To  rest ;  to  cease  to  wander  his  second  astronomical  work,  called  Dfceo* 

{^Waller).    3.  To  lose  volatility,  so  as  to  be  nium  Astronomicuni,  which  contained  the ob- 

malleable.  scrvations  made  by  him  at  Kremsmunster  froin 

FIX-FAX,  a  name  given  by  farriers  to  the  1765  to  1775,  and  which  is  replete  with  iui- 

cervical  ligament  of  a  horse,  a  tough,  white,  portant  and   useful   information.      His  third 

flat,  and  long  substance,  attached  to  the  mus-  work,  on  which  he  was  employed  towards  the 

cles  of  the  neck,  and  stretching  itself  in  the  close  of  his  life,  and  which  was  printed  afvcr 

direction  of  the  mane.     In  some  counties  it  is  his  death,  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  ob- 

called  tax-wax.  servations  made  between  the  years  1776  unI 

FIXATION,   s.   (French.)     I.  Stability;  1 79 1,  toother  with  a  ereat  many  calculations 

firmness;  steadiness  (if.   Charles).      2.  Hesi-  and  treatises,  which  still  add  to  his  celebrit? in 

dence  in  a  certain  place  {Raleigh).     3.  For-  this  department.     Besides  these,  many  import- 

bearance  of  excursion  {fVatls).    4.  Want  or  ant  articles  written  by  him  are  to  be  found  in 

destruction  of  volatility  {Bacon).     5.  Reduc-  the  Journal  des  Savans  ;  Bernoulli's  Epistolary 

tion  from  fluidity  to  firmnef>s  {Glanville).  Correspondence  ;  the  French  Ephemerides  (W 

FIXED  AlK.    See  Carbonic  acid.  Move ;  the  Astronomical  Almanac  of  Bcrbn; 

Fixed  bodies.    Chemists  give  this  name  the  Astronomical  Ephemerides  of  Vienna ;  atid 

to  those  substances  which  cannot  be  caused  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sd- 

pass  by  a  strong  rarefaction  from  the  liquid  ences  at  Paris.     Fixlmillner  made  a  great  oum- 

statc  to  that  of  an  elastic  fluid.  her  of  excellent  observations  upon   Mercury, 

Fixed  stars  are  such  as  constantly  retain  which  enabled  Lalande  to  complete  hisaccu- 

the  same  apparent  distance  from  each  other  in  rate  tables  of  that  planet :  he  was  the  first  who 

the  concave  surface  of  the  heavens  ;  and  proba-  supported  Bode's  conjecture,  that  the  star  34, 

bly  the  same  absolute   position  and  distance  in  Taurus,  observed  by  Flamsteed,  and  after- 

M'lth  respect  to  each  other.     These  are  what  wards  lost,  was  the  planet  Herschcl.     Fixl- 

we  properly  call  stars,  the  others  being  spoken  millner  died  in  August  I79I,  in  his  71st  year, 

of  under  the  peculiar  denominations  of  Comet  To  uncommon  industry  he  united  great  peD«- 

and  Planet.  tration  and  deep  reflection,  as  is  proved  bf  i|i« 

FPXEDLY.    ad.    {from  Jijred.)   -   I.    Cer-  great  many  excellent  remarks  aud  discorerio 

tainly ;  firmly  {Locke).     2.    Stedfasily  {Bur-  to  be  found  in  his  works.     It  must  here  be 

net),  added,  thnt  this  able  astronomer  lived  in  a  t^ 

Fl'XEDNESS.  s.  (iromjixed.)      I .  Siabi-  mote  part  of  the  country,  at  a  distance  from  lil 

])ly;  firniness.     2.  Want  or  loss  of  volatility  literary  helps,  and  from  others  who  pi«nel 

(Locke),     3,   SoUd'ity*^   coYiei^uct  o(  ^^itA  the  same  studies ;  that  is  to  say»  from  oil  tb<^ 


F  I.  *- 

»liin|>  which  MulJ  tniniale  hii  z«.il  i  tnil  jcl 
he  conlinuol,  till  ihe  Uji  day  of  bis  life,  b  mn- 
guUr  instance  of  |>rr»»ciiuce  nnd  allachmcnl 
•o  hii  fnv«u(iie  iiudy. 

Fi'XTUaii.  I.  (f["m  jtr.)  I.  Pwiiion 
(.?A«*/prtir*).  3.  Sl«ble  |>ie«9iitc  (SAai»ii«iff). 
3.  Firninnn  ;  (lable  Mle  (Hhahpiart). 

FlfZCIG.!.  A  kintl  of  ilaii  or  harpoon  wiih 
which  iUmcD  ittike  fiob  {Sandy,)- 

FtA'BBY.  o.  ifatcidmi.  Ui.jSofi;  nol 
fif m  )  tt'-Wy  ihak\a^  (jtibulliHfl). 

FLA'BIL£  a.  Cftabilis,  Latin.)  Subject  u> 
be  blown. 

FLA'CLlD.  a.  {JacndMi,  Ulin.)  Weak  ; 
liojberi  ni.i  s.ifTi  lax  i  nol  (eii'e  {Hoidtr). 

FLACt:i'DlT\'.  1.  (from  >m  J.)  L'xi- 
1 J  i  limbcr'ir*t )  want  oT tension  itViitman). 

FLACUURTIA,  in  baiany,  ■  Kt-iiui  of  ibe 
clau  monuecia,  onler  icii-'iinUriu.  Mdir:  calyx 
titre-|Mrt«l  icorolless;  stamens  vfj  iiuincMui. 
Female:  calyx  inan](-leavedi  omllrw;  germ 
•uperiur;  tiyles  rroni  five  lo  nine  ;  berry  MMiiy- 
cellal.  One  aperies;  a  thorny  ihrnb  of  Mi- 
daatcBr,  >viih  red  pubeacent  peiiolet. 

TeFLAG.  e.  n  t/oggercB,  Dowh.)  I. To 
fatng  looic  without  suHiicss  or  leiiiiun.  S,  Ta 
grow  tpiriileu  or  dejected  ISwi/l).  3.  To 
■row  beble ;  (o  lose  viironr  (B.  Jonion). 

JiFl,*n,  P.O.  1.  To  lei  f.ll  into  frcble- 
ncM  i  lu  tiiflei  10  dronp  IPrier),  S.  To  lay 
with  bmad  iioiie  lHaoOyi). 

I.  (froin  ihc  verb.)  I .  A  water  plant 


s  {T'lyUy     3.  A  tpecics  of 
fer  imiHiin   pdvemeoti  (Jtac/ie,  old  French.) 
(fFoodMiani), 

Plas,  b  geoecnl  name  for  colour),  siand- 
Atdi,  auclenta,  banned,  ensians,  Sec.  which 
Me  Trciiiirnily  cnii founded  with  each  other. 

The  faibion  of  |Hiiiiicd.  or  trianKulai  flag*. 
M  now  u^rfl,  cunie  from  the  Mahomclan 
Arabs  or Satacene,  upon  (heir  seisinKcfSpuin, 
before  which  linic  all  the  eniigns  of  war  wcra 
•Irctciicd  or  vntendeil  <iii  cioii  pieres  of  wood, 
like  ibe  banners  ofa  church.  The  pirates  of 
Algiris,  and  tliroughoui  the  coitts  of  6<irl>ary, 
bear  un  htxigonal  flag. 

Flaci  U  more  particularly  used  at  sea,  for 
ihe  colours,  ancients,  staudarda,  tie.  borne  on 
Uic  top  of  the  masis  of  vessels,  to  nBtify  the 
person  who  commands  the  shiji,  of  what  na- 
tion it  is,  and  whetbcr  it  is  equipped  for  war 
ar  trade. 

Tiie  admiral  in  chief  carries  hit  flag  on  the 
n»in-top ;  die  vicc-adniiial  on  the  fore- 
top  j  and  tile  reai-ailaiiral  on  the  mi>en-lnp. 

When  a  council  of  war  it  to  be  held  at  scj, 
if  it  be  on  board  the  admiral,  they  han^  a  fla;; 
)ri  the  Dialn-throudi ;  if  in  the  *  ice-admiral,  in 
the  fnir-ahrouds ;  and  if  in  the  reac' admiral,  in 
the  tniteu-shroud«. 

Beude  the  national  flag,  inerchaot>»hipa  fre- 
«liiCQilv  bear  Icsier  flap  on  their  mizrn-mast, 
with  tne  aritis  of  the  city  where  the  master  or- 
dinarily reside :  and  on  the  fore-mait,  with 
Ens  of  the  place  wlieic  the  penoa  wbo 
:: 


To  lower,  QTtiriktIhrfiag,  ula  pull  it  down 
upon  the  cap,  or  to  uhe  ii  in,  out  of  rei|«ci  or 
3ubniis<iion,diie  Irani  all  shipl  or  fleets  inferior, 
lo  those  any  wav  justly  their  superinn.  To 
lower  or  iinkc  tne  (Lg  in  an  engagement  i*  a 
bIbh  of  yieldin;;. 

The  way  of  leading  a  ship  in  triumph  i*  lo 
lie  the  fljga  to  )hc  iTiruuds  or  the  gallery,  in 
the  hind  part  of  the  »liip,  and  let  tlicm  hang 
itown  towards  the  water,  and  bt  tow  the  vcs- 
tvU  by  the  (tern. 

Tq  heaer  out  Ikrfiag,  ii  lo  put  out,  or  put 
ahro.id,  lite  flig. 

To  hang  out  llie  ichilejiag,  is  to  aak  quarter ; 


when 


iicd  o 


ih't  it  has  no  hoalile  ; 

trade,  or  the  like.     The  red  flag  is  a  sign  of 
defiance  and  battle. 

Flag,  orFLAS-FLOWER.    See  Iris. 

Flah  (Sweet-scented }.     See  AcoRDt. 

Fl.AO(Coinl.     SeeGtADlOLDJ, 

FLAO-orFti;Kiis,  those  whocornmand  the 
several  tquadrons  of  a  fleet,  tuch  as  the  admi- 
rals, vicc-adtniral),  and  tear-adminl>. 

Tiie  II  ig-ofEoera  in  our  pay  are  the  admiral, 
vice-ail(iilr>l,  and  lear-adniiral,  of  the  white, 
red,  and  blue.     See  the  article  AcHItiAL. 

Flaq-Ship,  a  ship  cnmmaoded  by  a  geoe> 
rat  or  fljg-oflitTr,  who  has  a  right  lo  carry  a 
Hag,  in  coniradiblinciiut)  to  the  secondary  vei- 
seli  under  iu  command, 

Flao-itave*,  are  slaves  set  on  the  heads 
of  the  iDp-^nllant-inasu,  serving  to  let  By  or 
unfurl  the  Rig, 

Flaos,  in  falconry,  ata  the  fcatheri  it)  a 
hawk's  wing,  neir  the  principal  onei- 

Flao  is  uted  for  sedge,  a  kind  of  ruah  ;  aoi) 
for  ihe  upiwr  part  of  turf,  pared  off  to  burn. 

FLA  CELL  Af  r  ION.  ..  (froniA«W/#,  U- 
tlii.)  The  use  of  the  scourge  (Gu'M). 

FLAGELLANTI^S.  a  sect  of  wild  finatka 
who  chaaliied  anrl  diiciphiied  ibrmseUcs  with 
whips  in  public.  The  >cct  of  ihe  plagelUntC* 
had  its  rise  in  Italy  in  the  year  1S60 1  its  au* 
tlior  WW  one  Rainier,  a  hermit )  and  It  wu 
propagated  from  henco  through  almost  all  the 
countries  of  l^urope.  It  was  in  all  piobabiliiy 
no  more  than  the  effect  of  au  indiscreet  leu. 
A  greal  number  of  persons  of  all  ages  and  aexea 
made  proccsiions,  walkiiift  two  by  twu  with 
their  shoulders  bate,  which  they  whipped  till 
the  blood  ran  down.  In  iirde r  lo  obiojn  mercy 
from  Cod.  and  appeaie  his  indignaiion  agaitut 
the  wickedness  of  the  age.  Thev  were  then 
called  the  tUvoul  i  and  having  established  a  in- 
perior,  he  was  colled  Ihe  grnrral  ^flktin»- 
lion.  Though  the  primitive  FlHgellanies  were 
exemnlary  in  point  of  mnriU,  yet  the^  were 
Joiiiea  by  a  turbulent  rabble,  who  were  infect- 
ed wiih  the  most  ridiculous  and  imaiout  ofil- 
nions;so  that  ihe  eiiiperon  ana  |>4mtif& 
thought  proper  In  put  an  end  lo  this  leligion* 
phreniy,  by  declarine  ail  devout  whipping  con- 
Irarv  lo  the  divine  law,  and  prgudicial  to  the 
M>uf>  eternal  inlerf!!. 

FLAGELLATllA,  in  bouny,  •  Kenwi  of 
the  class  bcxindria,  order  tiigynia.  Calyx  siir- 
partedj  corolleu  ;  berry  luprrior,  one-Keded. 


FLA  FLA 

Tflia  tpeeict ;  natim  of  India :  one  a  cicepios  FLAM.  t.  (a  cant  woid.)  A  fchdhoii ;  t 

herbaceous   pUni,   the  other  a  tbnib  with  Ue;  an  iUaiory  fyretrxt  (Jif4fii6ra#). 

flowers  in  a  lenninal  t>aoiclr.  To  Flam.  v.a.  (ffom  Uie  nemo.)  Todeenvt 

.  FLAGE/LLIFORM.    Whiplike.    Ubo.  with  a  lie  (^n/A). 

tany.    See  Rumhir.     Hence  a  sort  of  cactus  FLAMBCAU,  a  kind  of  large  U|ier,  nude 

has  the  name  of  flafelllforinis,  because  it  re-  of  henpeo  wicks,  by  pouiitig  oicited  was  ea 

sembles  the  lash  of  a  whip,  flageUum.  tbeir  top,  and  letting  it  ron  down  to  ihebot* 

FLAGEOLET,  a  small  pipe  or  flute,  the  tom.     Thu  done,  they  lay  then  u>dry^  a^ 

liotet  of  which  are  exceedingly  clear  and  shrill,  which  they  roll  them  on  a  table,  and  j'oiu  font 

It  is  generally  made  of  box  or  other  bard  wood,  of  tWm  together  by  mcana  of  a  aed-lmt  mm; 

though  sometimes  of  ivory,  and  has  six  holes  and  then  pour  on  more  wax,  till  the  flamhesa 

for  the  regulation  of  its  sounds,  besides  those  at  is  brought  to  the  sixe  rc<|oired.    Flambeaus  are 

the  bottom  and  mouth-piece,  and  that  behind  of  different  lengths,  and  made  either  of  while 

the  neck .    {Ekulv),  or  yellow  wax.    They  serve  to  gi««  lig^lit  in  the 

FLA'GGINESS.  «.  {(tovajiaggy,)  Laxity ;  streets  at  night,  or  on  occasion  of  iUumioi* 

limbernest;  want  of  tension.  tions. 

FLA«GGY.  o.  (from/ag.)   l.  Weak  (lax;  FLAM  BOROUGH  HEAD,   a  lofty  pn. 

limber^  not  tense  {Dry  den).     2.  Weak  in  montory  in  Yorkshire,  whose  snow-white  diffi 

taste  ;  insipid  {Bacon),  are  seen  far  out  at  sea.     lu  rocka  afford  shelter 

FLAGI^nOUS.  a.  (from^cgt^ti/i,  Latin.)  to  innumerable  multitudes  of  sM-fowU.    Ltt. 

1.  Wicked }  villanoul ;  atrocious  {Roicom,),  64.  9  N.  Lon.  0.  4  £.  This  was  the  Fletm- 
S.  Guilu  of  crimes  {Pope).  burg  of  the  Saxons  ;  so  called,  as  some  think, 
•  FLAQl'TIOUSNESS.  i.  (fromy/agt/iout.)  from  the  lights  made  on  it  to  dire^  the  lawU 
Wickednea;  villany.  ing  of  Ina,  who  in  647  joined  his  coontiyaica 

FLA'GON.  1.  (fiofoHf  French.)    A  vessel  in  these  parts  with  a  large  reinforoemcnt  from 

of  drink  with  a  narrow  mouth  {Roscommon).  Germany,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  North* 

FLA'GRANCY. «.  {Jiagranlia,  Lat.)Bum.  nmberland. 
inp:;  heat;  fire  (Bocoa).  FLAME.  «.  (Jlemmm,   Latin.)    1.  Light 

FLA'GRANT.  a,  {flattrans,  Lat.)    1.  Ar-  emitted  from  (ire  {Newion).     9.   Fire  {Ow* 

deut^  burning;  eager  {Hooker).  ie.  Glowing;  leif).    3.  Ardour  of  temper  or  imatfinatioa; 

flushed  {Pope).  3.  Ked  ;  imprinted  red  {Pri.).  brightness  of  fancy  ;   vigour  of  thouKnt  (ITaf- 

4.  Notorious  i  flaming  into  notice  {Smiik).  ler).    4.  Ardour   of  inclination-  {P^pe).    5. 

FlAGRATiON.a.  C/Iagro,  Lat.)    Burn-  Passion  of  love  (Cbae/^y). 
ing.  To  Flame,  v.n,  (from  the  noun.)    ].T\i 

'    FLAIL,  an  instrument  for  thrashing  corn,  shine  as  fire;  to  burn  with  emission  of  fight 

A  flail  consists  of  the  following  parti :    1.  The  {Milton).    S.  To  shine  like  flame  {Prior),  3, 

Kand-staff,  or  piece  held  in  the  thrasher's  hand.  To  break  out  in  violence  of  passion. 

2.  The  swiple,  or  that  part  which  strikes  out  Flame,  in  the  iiist  of  the  abore  senses,  hsi 
the  corn.  3.  The  caplins,  or  strong  double  been  conjectured  by  Newton  to  be  a  Taponr 
leathers,  made  fa^t  to  the  tops  of  the  hand-sufl'  red-hot.  This  we  think  imperfect.  WeshooM 
and  swiple.  4.  The  middle-band,  being  the  ratlier  say,  that  flame  is  an  inatance  of  con- 
leather  thong,  or  fish  skin,  that  ties  the  cap*  bustion,  whose  colour  will  be  determined  by 
lins  together.  the  degree  of  decomposition  which  takes  place. 

FLAIR,  in  the  sea  language.    When  a  ship  If  it  ie  verv  im\>errect,  the  most  refraogibh 

is  housed  in  near  the  water,  so  that  the  work  rays  only  will  appear.    If  it  be  verv  perfect,  aD 

•above  han^s  over  too  much,  it  is  said  to  flair  the  rays  will  appear,  and  the  n»me  will  be 

over.     This  makes  the  ship  more  roomy  aloft,  brilliant  in  proportion  to  this  perfection.  Ttoe 

far  the  men  to  use  their  arms,  are  flames,  however,  which  consist  of  banni^ 

FLAKE,  s,  {Jloccut,  Latin.)   1 .  Any  thing  particles,  whose  rays  have  partly  escaped  before 

that  appears  loosely  put  together,  like  a  flock  of  they  ascended  in  the  form  of  vapour.    Sadl 

wool  {Giftti).     2.  A    stratum;   layers  film;  would  be  the  flame  of  a  red-hot  cnal,  ifa* 

lamina  {^Sandys),  posed  to  such  a  heat  as  would  gradually  dispene 

To  Flake,  a.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  To  form  it  into  vapour.     When  the  lire  it  very  low  mi- 

in  flakes,  or  bodies  loosely  connected  {Pope).  dcr  the  furnace  of  an  iron-foundery*  at  the  np- 

To  Flake,  v.  «t.  To  break  into  laminse  ;  to  per  orifice  of  the  chimney  a  red  iBameofthii 

part  in  loose  bodies.  kind  may  be  seen,  which  is  different  from  the 

Flake,  in  the  cod-fishery,  a  sort  of  scaf-  flame  that  appears  immediately  after  fresh  cisb 

fold  or  platform,  made  of  hurdles,  and  sup-  have  been  thrown  on  the  fire;    for,  in coose- 

i>orted  by  stanchions,  and  used  for  drying  cod-  quence  of  adding  such  a  aupply  to  the  boraing 

ish  in  Newfoundland.    The5e  flakes  are  usu-  fuel,  a  vast  column  of  smoke  ascends,  and  fem 

ally  placed  near  the  shores  of  fishing-harbours,  a  medium  so  thick  as  to  absorb  most  of  tbe 

Flake,  in  gardening,  a  name  given  by  the  rays  excepting  the  red.     On  this  subject  the 

florists  to  a  sort  of  carnaiions,  which  are  of  two  reader  may  advantageously  pemse  the  Rtr.  G. 

colours  only,  and  ha\e  very  lar^c  stripes,  all  o(  C.  Morgan's  Observations  and  ExperimeDtsOD 

them  goiim  quite  throu;ih  the  leaves.  the  Lis;ht  of  Bodies  in  a  State  of  CombuttioD. 

FLA'KY.  a.  ((row  flake.)  1.  l/)Oscly  Inng-  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  75,  or  New  Abridg.  vol.  \i- 

-ing  together  (J3/orAmorr).     ?.  Lying  in  layers  p.  G(>8. 
'W  strata ;  broken  inlo  lam\u^.  When  oxygen  gas  is  decomposed  ilvwK', 


ibe  beat  U  impeicrplibic,  beratiM  (lie  etiuiir  ii 
tliiii|>3lei]  it  Mrni  at  (Kncralcd.  VVIlen  tll« 
dccnnipoiitjan  gon  on  I'iGicr,  ilic  boriio  coii- 
ectneii  become  leiHibly  wiiin.  A  qulf  kn  ilc- 
eainiUMtkHi  of  tb«  gai  heal*  the  bodic*  t"  M 
to  render  tliem  red  liol,  which  il*|i;  ii  mIIrI 
ign'ttHiii  ■,  81mI  when  the  procni  n  anendnl 
writh  (lie  proiluciian  of  Ftriaiii  fluid!,  as  hydra. 
^;«n.  Sic.  and  the  decnm|><Ni(lan  nf  oKV^n  an 
«II<>rd»  a  siifficieiil  ^retepenienl  of  Cilnric, 
then  the  tluidi  lliem«el*et  nre  iEiiited,  «nd  de- 
eomjioied,  whicli  cumtitutn  fltnie,  and  is 
thence  lermei)  iiiAiiiiimaiion.  When  a  candle 
i«  fini  lighted,  which  mutt  be  done  by  the  ap- 
plic:iiiun  of  actual  flanie,  a  dcgiee  of  heat  it 
giviKi  III  the  wick  lufficient  10  dnitoy  the  afti- 
oily  it  iit  cunttiluciii  poHi ;  tome  of  the  •lal- 
Ittw  it'intidnily  melted,  volatiliicd, and  dccoiif 
piMcd,  111  hydrogen  takes  fire,  and  the  candle 
Biettt.  At  ihia  is  (lealroyed  by  combmiion, 
attuihcr  partinn  tnelii,  ritei  and  tu|i|ilirs  its 
placr,  and  iindergoetk  liku  decooiposition.  In 
this  way  combustion  ii  mainiained  in  a  candle. 
The  moil  Ltilliant  Aame  U  exhibited  in  osy- 
g^ii  aas,  and  in  ihii  flames  of  different  colours 
may  M  produced :  thu)  «  inixluie  of  nitrate  of 
Rtontia  and  charcoal  powder,  previnmly  ig- 
nited, biiint  with  a  tOM-culouRil  flame :  one 
|arl  of  boracio  acid,  and  three  of  chateoal  niii;- 
«d, 'trill  bum  gnen  ;  oneiitrt  nf  nitrate  ofba. 
ryiei  and  four  of  charcoal  powder  burn  with  a 
j«lkiw  flame:  eqtnl  pans  ofiiiinie  of  lime  and 
charcoal  powder  burn  orange  red. 

At  the  aTtihcial  light  of  lamps  and  candUs  is 
tlTarded  by  ihe  flame  ihey  exhibil,  it  scemi  a 
mallet  of  conaiderable  importance  lo  xtciety 
to  aicertain  hnw  the  most  luminous  flame  may 
be  produced  wiih  the  least  coniumptiuii  of 
combustible  matter.  There  doei  not  appear 
■o  be  any  danger  of  error  in  concluding^  that 
Ihe  light  emitted  will  be  greatest  when  the 
malUT  is  completely  consumed  in  the  shortest 
time.  It  is,  iherebre,  necessary,  thai  a  stream 
of  voliiiliied  combustible  matter  of  a  proper 
fipirr,  01  a  rery  elevated  lemprrature,  ihould 
ptu  into  the  aimoiphere  with  a  certain  deier. 
minaie  velocity.  If  the  figure  of  thii  stream 
•hould  iini  be  duly  proportioned,  thai  h  lo  say, 
if  it  be  too  thick,  its  internal  parb  will  not  he 
oompletely  burned  for  want  of  contact  niih 
llieair.  If  ii«  temperature  be  below  thai  of 
toniiion,  ii  will  not  bum  when  it  come»  into 
liw  open  air.  AnrI  there  it  •  certain  velocity 
•I  wiiich  the  ((uantiiy  of  atmoiphcriiMl  atr 
which  comes  in  coninci  with  the  *»pour  will 
be  neither  tno  grent  nor  too  aniKll  t  for  lou 
much  air  will  diuiiniih  thelempermtiircar  the 
atrecm  of  combustible  milter  so  much  ai  vetr 


We  have  an  example  of  a  flnine  Inn  Ik^m  in 
ihefnouthiofihechtmneytof  fittnaect,  whet« 
th«  luminous  part  is  merely  tape  I  hcial,  or  of 
t  le  thichneii  of  aliout  an  inch  or  liro,  accord- 
ing to  c(rciim<t:incct,  and  the  inlonol  pari, 
though  hot,  will  not  (ft  fire  lo  paper  patard 
i'l'o  II  thtoitshan  iron  tiil>c!  the  Mine  defect 
of  at'  pr^vetitinj  the  rambiuiion  of  the  paper, 


a?  pif«renlcd  ihe  interior  Aaid  ittctf  ftom  biirn> 
ing.  And  in  the  lamp  of  Argond  we  m  the 
3<l\anUge(>f  an  internal  current  of  nir,  whicli 
rendeiB  the  conibustion  )icr1ect  hy  the  npplica- 
linn  o(  air  on  boih  lides  of  a  thin  flame.  So 
likewiic  a  small  fljine  i*  whiter  tnd  more  lu- 
miiiotn  ihan  •  larnr ;  and  a  ihoti  muff  of  ,i 
candle  giung  otit  lew  cornbitrtible  nmttcr  in 
proporiHin  to  tlie  circumambient  air,  ihe)^tiaii< 
lily  of  light  becomes  mereaMd  In  eight  or  ten 
'  lies  what  ■  tmig  muff  would  have  oRhrded. 

FLAMECO'UOURED.  a.  (Jlitme  .ud  co. 
Imr.)  Of  a  bright  yellnw  colour  (PeacAon). 

FLA'MEN.  ».  (Utiii.)  A  pnesi;  otie  that 
offiGiaie>  in  solemn  offices  (P"pr). 

Flamin,  in  Koman  aniitiuiiy,  the  name  of 
ah  order  of  priesii,  insliiuied  bi  Ritmnhit  or 
Numa)  authors itot  lieinit  agreed  On  thithead. 
They  "-ere  or^nally  only  thtw,  *ii.  the  Fla- 
meii  Diatit,  Flamen  Mxtiali*,  and  Ftamm 

'I  he  wife  of  the  Flamen  Dialit  was  called 
/Vamntei),  and  wore  *  flame-colourtd  habit, 
on  which  waspaimedalhuiidelbolt.and  above 
her  head-dreis  *hc  had  gieen  oak  bnnght,  lo 
indicate  that  the  belonged  ti>  Jupiter  the  lh<iti> 
deier,  lowborn  the  oak  was  sacred.  Ttie  Fla- 
miiies  wore  each  of  them  a  hat  or  c«p  ealletl 
FUmnttvu  Or  Apn. 

FLAMINGO,  in  ortiiihology.    See  Ptio;. 

MICOrTE*!!^. 

FLAMINIA  VIA.  a  celebmed  road  which 
led  from  Kuine  lo  Ariminum  and  Aquileiu.  It 
rcceiied  i<t  name  from 

FLAMINIUS  (C).  a  Roman  consul  of  « 
luibuleiii  disiMHilon,  who  was  drawn  into  a 
buttle  neat  the  lake  of  Thraiymcnut,  by  the 
artifice  of  Annibal.  He  M-as  killed  in  the  en- 
■ai^emcnt,  ^^ith  an  immense  iiiimbei  of  Ho- 
roan,,  B-C.  817.     P«W  JLi".  &c. 

Fi.Aiii».iu  CT.  Q  ).  or  FLAMiNitius,  a 
celebrated  Roman,  raited  tn  the  ciintuluiip 
A.  U.  C.  bS-i,  was  trained  in  the  an  of  war 
aipintlAnnibal.  He  was  sent  againit  PhlUp. 
king  of  Maeedonla,  and  in  his  (xpediiion  he 
met  with  uncORimon  tucceu.  The  Greek* 
declared  themirlvci  hi>  suppnrien,  and  h«  to- 
tallydefealed  Philip  on  (he  confinri  of  Epirus, 
and  made  all  Locrii,  Phocii,  ^md  Thewily, 
trihutatv  to  the  Roman  power.  He  proclaim- 
ed all  Grvcc  independent  al  the  hihniian 
'Chit  cctebraicd  action  pmeiiredhioi 
of  father  and  deliTetxr  of  Greece. 


sr      

He  waa  aflerwatds  acnl  ambatsador  lo  PruwUt, 
king  nf  Bythinin,  where,  bv  his  prudence  and 
atli^ce,  heiooiicauKd  Annibal.who  had  tnken 
wfuge  al  hii  eourt,  to  drvpaich  himself.  Fla- 
mimus  was  found  dead  in  hit  bed.afier  he  had 
ititiisted  wiih  itiecen  the  litiaa  of  hii  ioodcl 
Scipi'i.  {I'iUl  >— Lociiii,  the  bmiher  of  the 

Seceding,  lienalitnt  himtetf  In  ihe  wan  oT 
teece.— Calp,  Flamms,  a  tribune,  who  at 
Ihe  head  of  300  men  wved  the  Romnn  army 
in  Sicily,  ti.  r.  ?58,  by  cnpngiitg  the  Catiba- 
giniant,  and  coitina  them  lo  Liecei. 

FLAMMABI'LITY.  >.  (/dmna.LailnO 
The  qriDlity  trf  aduillltng  lo  fic  set  on  lite 
(itrciun). 


FLA  FLA 

FLAMMATION.  t.  (Jlammatio,  Laliu.)  ceivcd  was  the  living  of  Barstow,  ia  Surre^f; 

The  act  of  setting  on  flacne  (Brown)*  In  179£i  appeared  his  j^reat  work,  entitled  His- 

FLAIMMEOUS.  a.  (jftammeus,  Lat.)  Con-  toria  Cekstis  Britannica,  in  3  vols.  fcAio.    la 

sisting  of  flame;  resembling  flame  (Broion).  the  Philosophical  Transactions  are  many  of 

FLAMMI'F£ROUS.  a.  (flammifer,  Lat.)  his  oapers,  and  in  sir  Jonas  Moore*!  System  of 

Bringing  flame.  Matneniatics  is  a  tract  by  Mr.  Flamstecd,  on 

FLAMMl'VOMOUS.a.  (^ammaand  00-  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sphere.  Dr.  Wotton,  in  hit 

mo,  Lat.)  Vomiting  out  flame.  Reflections  upon  Ancient  and  Modem  Leanw 

FLAMMULA.  {flammula,  Ann.  o{  flam"  ing,  styles  our  author  one  of  the  most  aocanle 
ma,  a  fire,  named  from  the  burning  pungency  observers  of  the  planets  and  stars,  and  says  he 
of  its  taste.)  Small  water  crow-foot,  or  spear-  calculated  tables  of  the  eclipses  of  the  serenl 
wort.  The  roots  and  leaves  of  this  common  satellites,  which  proved  very  useful  to  the  astro- 
plant,  ranunculus  flamniula ;  foliis  ovatis-lan-  nomers.  And  Mr.  Molyneux,  in  his  Diop- 
ceolatis,  petiolatis,  caule  declinato  of  Linn^us,  trica  Nova,  gives  him  a  high  character ;  and, 
taste  very  acrid  and  hot,  and,  when  taken  in  a  in  the  admonition  to  the  reader  prefixed  to  the 
small  quantity,  produce  vomiting,  spasms  of  work,  observes,  tha|  the  geometrical  method  of 
the  stomach,  and  delirium.  Applied  exter-  calculating  a  ray*s  progress  is  quite  new,  and 
nally,  they  vesicate  the  skin.  The  best  anti-  never  before  published ;  and  for  the  first  hint 
dote  after  clearing  the  stomach  is  cold-water  of  it,  says  he,  I  must  acknowledge  myself  ob- 
acidulated  with  lemon-juice,  and  then  mucila-  liged  to  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Flamsteed.  He 
ginous  drinks.    See  Rakunculus.  wrote  several  small  tracts,  and  had  many  pa- 

Flammula  JOVI8.    iflammula  Jovit,  90  pers  inserted  in  the  Philosophical Trans;iCiionS| 

called  from  the  burning  pungency  of  its  taste.)  viz.  several  in  almost  every  volume,  from  the 

-Upright  virgin's  bower.     Clematis  recta ;  fo-  4th  to  the  SQth,  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned 

lib  pinnatis,  foliolis  ovato  lanceolatis  integerri-  in  this  place. 

mis,  caule erecto,floribus  pentapetalis  tetrape-        FLA'MY.  a.  ((torn flame-)     I.  Inflamed; 

talisque  of  Linn^us,  of  the  class  polyandria,  burning  $  blazing   {Sidney).     S.  Having  the 

and  order  of  polygyuia.     More  praises  have  nature  of  flame  (Bacon). 
been  bestowed  upon  the  virtue  which  the  leaves        FLANDERS,  a  country  of  the  Netherlands, 

cf  this  plant  are  said  to  possess,  when  exhibit-  divided  into  Dutch,  Austrian,  and   French 

ed  internally  as  an  antivenereal  by  foreign  phy-  Flanders;  the  last  now  included  in  the  c^epart- 

sicians,  than  its  trials  in  this  country  can  jus-  ment  of  the  North.  It  is  60  miles  long,  and  50 

tify.    The  powdered  leaves  are  sometimes  ap- «  broad  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  German 

plied  externally  to  ulcers  as  an  escharotic.    See  ocean  and  the  United  Provinces  ;  on  the  cast 

Clematis.  by  Brabant;  on  the  south  by  Hainault  and 

FLAMSTED,  a  town  of  Hertfordshire,  in  Artois ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Ariois  and  the  Gcr- 

England,  five  miles  from  St.  Alban*sand  Dun-  man  ocean.     It  Is  a  level  country,  pretty  fer- 

stable,  stands  on  the  river  Verlam,  and  was  of  tile.    The  manufactures  are  fine  linen^'lace, 

old  called  Verlamstede.  and  tapestry. 

FLAMSTEED  (John),  a  celebrated  En-         FLANEL,  or  Flamkel,  a  kind  of  slight, 

glish  astronomer,  born  at  Derby  in  1 646,  and  loose,  woollen  stuff,  composed  of  a  woof  and 

educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  that  (own.  warp,  and  woven  on  a  loom  with  two  treadles. 

When  very  young  he  discovered  a  ^reat  turn  after  the  manner  of  bays.    Dr.  Black  assigns  as 

for  mathematical  learning,  and  in  1666  hecal-  a  reason  why  flanel  and  other  substances  of 

culated  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  was  about  the  kind  keep  our  bodies  warm,  that  they  com" 

to  happen.     This  being  shewn  to  a  gentleman  pose  a  rare  and  spongy  mass,the  6bresofi%'bich 

of  gen  Mis  in  that  line,  he  greatly  encouraged  touch  each  other  so  slightly,  that  the  heat  mores 

young  Flamsteed  in  his  studies,  and  lent  him  slowly  through  the  interstices, which  being  fill' 

several  books  on  astronomy.  He  made  so  good  ed  only  with  air,  and  that  in  a  stagnant  state, 

an  use  of  these,  that  in  l66g  he  sent  to  the  gives  little  assistance  in  conducting  the  heat, 

royal  society  calculations  of  some  remarkable  Count  Rumford,  however,  has  inquired  farther 

eclipses  of  the  fixed  stare  by  the  moon,  for  into  the  matter,  and  6nds  that  there  is  a  reU- 

which  he  received  the  thanks  of  that  learned  tion  betwixt  the  power  which  the  substances 

body.  The  year  following  he  went  to  London,  usually  worn  as  clothing  have  of  absorbiog 

where  he  was  greatly  caressed   by  the  most  moi8ture,andthatof  keeping  our  bodies  warm, 

learned  mathematicians  of  the  time.     From  Having  provided  a  quantity  of  each  of  those 

thence  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  entered  substances, mentioned  below,  he  exposed  them, 

himself  of  Jesus  college.      One  of  his  best  spread  out  upon  China  plates,  for  the  space  oif 

friends  was  sir  Jonas  Moore,  who  introduced  twenty- four  hours  to  the  warm  and  drv  air  of 

him  to  the  king,  and  most  of  the  nobility  at  a  room,  which  had  been  heated  by  a  German 

court.     In  1674  that  gentleman  procured  for  stove  for  several  roonths,and  during  the  last  six 

him  the  place  of  astronomer  royal,  and  the  hours  had  raised  the  thermometer  to  86®  of 

same  year  he  entered  into  hrdy  orders.  In  1675  Fahrenheit :  after  which   he  weighed  eooil 

the  foundation  stone  of  the  royal  observatory  quantities  of  the  different  substances  with  a 

was  laul,  and  then  Mr.   Flamsteed  removed  very  accurate  balance.  They  were  then  spretd 

with  all  his  apparatus  to  the  queen*s  house  at  out  upon  a  China  plate,  and  removed  into  a 

Greenwich,  wnere  he  resided  till  his  death  in  very  large  uninhabited  room  upon  the  second 

1719.    All  thccbuichptcfcimtiiVYvteNWte*.  6oor»  where  they  were  expcHKd  fbrty^ht 
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lioon  upon  a  table  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  the  air  of  which  was  at  4!»^  of  Fahren- 
heit. At  the  eHd  of  this  space  they  were  weigh- 
ed, and  then  remoYcd  into  a  damp  cellar,  and 
placed  on  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  vault, 
where  tlie  air  was  at  the  temperature  of  46^ 
and  which  by  the  hygn>meter  seemed  to  be  fully 
satttiatc<l  with  moisture.  In  this  situation  they 
were  suffered  to  remain  three  days  and  three 
nights  :  the  vault  being  all  the  time  hung 
round  with  wet  linen  cloths,  to  render  the  air 
as  completely  damp  as  possible.  At  the  end  of 
three  days  they  were  weighed,  and  the  weights 
at  the  difl'erent  times  were  found  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing table. 

Wri|ht  (    Wrlcht 

«nrr 

being 
dried  iQ 


tlie  hot 
room. 


Sheep*s  wool    -    - 
IxaTefs  fur      -    - 
The  fur  of  a  Russian  11 
hare    -    -    -         /| 
£ider  down    -    - 

r  Row  single      li 
c:ii,  J     thread     -      j 
^***^  1  Ravellings  of    \ 
C     while  tafFcty/ 
r  Fine  lint     - 
Linen  <  Ravellings  of  1 
(.      fine  hnen/ 
Cotton  wool     -     - 
Ravellings  of  silver  lace^ 


1000 
parts 


after 

coming 

out  u( 

the  cold 

room. 

1084 
1072 

1065 
1067 
1057 

1054 

1046 

1044 

1043 
lOtJO 


Weight 

«fler  re- 

mainiog 

72  hour* 

ia  the 

teuli. 


1163 
1125 

1115 

1112 

11C7 

1103 

1108 

10H2 

1089 
1000 


On  these  experiments  our  author  observes, 
that  though  linen,  from  the  apparent  ease  with 
which  it  receives  dampness  from  the  atmo- 
aphere,  seems  to  have  a  much  greater  attraction 
for  water  than  any  other }  yet  it  would  appear, 
from  what  is  related  above,  that  those  bodies 
which  recei\-e  water  in  its  inelastic  form  with 
the  greatest  ease,  or  are  most  easily  wet,  are  not 
those  which  in  all  ca^es  attract  the  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere  with  the  greatest  avidity. 
"  Perhaps  (says  he),  the  apparent  dampness  of 
linen  to  the  touch  arises  more  from  the  ease 
with  which  that  substance  parts  with  the  water 
It  contains,  than  from  the  quantity  of  water  it 
actually  holds:  in  the  same  manner  as  a  body 
appears  hot  to  the  touch,  in  consequence  of  iti 
parting  freely  with  its  heat;  while  another 
Dody,  which  is  really  at  the  same  temperature, 
but  which  withholds  its  heat  with  greater 
obstinacy,  affects  the  sense  of  feeling  much  less 
violently.  It  is  well  known  that  woollen 
clothes,  such  as  flanels,  &c.  worn  next  the 
skin,  greatlj  promote  insciuiible  perspiration. 
May  not  this  arise  principally  from  the  strong 
attraction  which  subsists  between  wool  and  the 
watery  vapour  which  is  continually  issuine 
from  the  human  body  ?  That  it  d(ies  not  depend 
entirely  on  the  warmth  of  that  covering,  is 
clear ;  for  the  same  degree  of  warmth,  produc- 
ed by  wearing  more  clothing  of  a  different 
kind,  does  not  produce  the  same  effect.  The 
perspiration  of  the  human  body  beine  absorbed 
hy  a  covering  of  flanel,  it  is  immediately  dis- 
tributed through  the  whole  thickncN  of  that 
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substance,  and  by  that  means  exposed,  by  a 
very  large  surface,  to  be  carried  off  by  the 
atmosphere ;  and  the  loss  of  this  watery  vapour, 
which  the  fiuncl  sustains  on  the  one  side  by 
evaporation,  being  immediately  restored  from 
the  other,  in  conseouence  of  the  strong  attrac- 
tion between  the  flanel  and  this  vapour,  the 
pores  of  the  skin  arc  disencuml>ered,  and  they 
are  continually  surroundeii  by  a  dry  and  salubri* 
ous  atnyjsphere." 

Our  author  expresses  his  surprise,^  that  the 
custom  of  wearing  flanel  next  the  skin  shouki 
not  having  prevailed  more  universally.  He  is 
conBdentit  would  prevent  a  number  of  diseases; 
and  he  thinks  there  is  no  greater  luxury  than 
the  comfortable  sensation  which  arises  from 
wearing  it,  especially  after  one  is  a  little  ac- 
customed to  it.  **  It  IS  a  mistaken  notion  (says 
he),  that  it  is  too  warm  a  clothing  for  summer. 
1  have  worn  it  in  the  hottest  climates,  and  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  never  found  the 
least  inconvenience  from  it.  It  is  the  warm 
bath  of  perspiration  confined  by  a  linen  shirt, 
wet  with  sweat,  which  renders  the  summer 
heats  of  southern  climates  so  insupportable  ; 
but  flanel  promotes  perspiration,  and  favours  its 
eva))oraiion ;  and  evaporation, as  is  well  known, 
pro<luces  positive  cold.** 

It  has  been  observed  that  new  flanel,  after 
some  time  wearing,  acquires  the  property  of 
shining  in  the  dark,  but  loses  it  on  being  wash- 
ed,    bee  Philos.  Trans.  No.  483.  §  7. 

FLANK.  1.  (flanc,  French.)  1.  That  part 
of  the  side  of  a  quadruped  near  the  hinder 
thigh  iPeacham),  2.  (In  men.)  The  latter 
part  of  the  lower  belly  {Pope).  3.  The  side 
of  any  army  or  fleet  (Hayward), 

To  Flank,  v,  a.  l.  To  attack  the  sideof  A 
battalion  or  fleet.  S.  To  be  posted  so  as  to  over- 
look or  command  any  pass  on  the  side  {Dry,), 
3.  To  secure  on  the  side  {Dryden). 

Flavk,  in  war,  is  used  by  way  of  analogy 
for  the  side  of  a  battalion,  army,  &c.  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  front  and  rtar.  To  attack 
the  enemy  in  flank,  is  to  discover  and  fire  upon 
them  on  one  side.    See  Fi  le. 

Flank,  in  fortification,  is  a  line  drawn  from 
the  extremity  of  the  face  towards  the  inside  of 
the  work.  Or,  flank  is  that  part  of  a  bastion 
which  reaches  from  the  curuin  to  the  face, 
and  defends  the  opposite  face,  the  flank,  and 
the  curtain.    See  Fortification. 

Flakks,  in  veterinary  language,  the  sides 
of  a  horse.  In  a  strict  sense,  the  flanks 
are  the  extremities  of  the  belly,  where  the  ribs 
are  wanting,  and  below  the  loins.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  {ast  rib  and  haunch-bone, 
which  is  properly  the  flank,  should  be  short : 
this  is  termed  well  coupled.  Such  horses  are 
most  hardy,  it  i?  said,  and  will  endure  labour 
longest.  A  horse  is  said  to  have  no  flank,  if 
the  last  of  the  short  ribs  be  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  haunch- bone;  although  such 
horses  may  at  the  time  have  very  good  Dodies, 
yet,  when  they  are  hard  laboured,  they  will 
lose  them.  A  norse  also  is  said  to  have  no  flank 
when  his  ribs  are  too  much  straitened  in  their 
oompatii  which  b  easilj  pereeired  by  compar* 
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Ingtheirhckht  with  that  of  ihehaaneh-bonei;  grmiiid   (Stmtk).    5.   LyiDg  prottntei  V^ng 

Ibr  thtrousnt  to  be  ai  high  and  eqaallj  railed  alonff  {Daniei),    6.  (In  painting.)  Wanting 

ap  at  the  latter,  or  but  very  little  less,  when  relief;  wanting  prominence  of  the  figures.    7. 

the  hone  is  in  good  case*  Tasteless ;  insipid ;  dead  (PMUpt).     9,  DaO ; 

A  horse  is  likewise  said  to  have  scanty  flanks,  unanimated;  frigid  {Bacon).    9.  Deprfssei; 

to  be' gaunt-bellied,  and  thin-gutted,  when  his  spiritless ;  dejected  (ATii/oii).    40.  Unpleasing; 

Iknk  turns  up  like  a  grcvhound's,  and  his  ribs  Usteless  {AUnhury).      11.  Peremptory ;  abia* 

Are  flat,  narrow,  and  short.     A  well-flanked  lute;  downright  (iSpfffuer).      It.  NotsfariOj 

horse  is  one  that  has  wide  and  well-made  riba,  not  sharp  in  sound  (Baceif). 

'  with  a  good  body.  Flat  leap,  in  botany.     Folium  planniD. 

FLA'NKER.  t,  (Srom  flank.)    A  forti6ca-  Having  an  even   surface;     in   oppositioo  to 

tkm  jottins  out  so  as  to  command  the  side  of  a  ehannelledi  grooved,  &c.     When  applied  to 

body  marching  to  the  assault  (Knolies).  succulent  leayes,  it  has  both  su^ces  parallel, 

To  Fla'kkbr,  v.  a.  {flanquery  French.)  neither  convex  nor  concave,  in  opposition  to 

To  deFend  bv  lateral  fortifications.  gibbous. 

FL.VNNEL.  f.  (/^loiafieii,  Welsh.)     A  soft  Flat.  t.  1.  A   level;  an  extended  pbne 

naprw  stuflF  or  wool  (Skahpeare).  {Wotton).    9.  Even  around  ;  not  mountainous 

FLAP.  1.  (loeppe,  Saxun.)     1.  Anything  iMilUn).    3.  A  smooth  low  ground  exposed 

tliat  hangs  bniad  and  loose  ( A^roirn).    2.  The  to   inundations   {Shaktpeare).     4.   Shallow; 

motion  of  any  thing  broad  and  loose.     3.  A  strand ;   place  in  the  bea  where  the  water  it 

disease  in  horses  (FamVi  XHc/.)*  not  deep  {Raleigh).     5.  Thr  bioad  side  of  a 

To  Flap.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)     1.  To  beat  blade  {Drydtn).    6.  Depression  of  thouiiht  or 

with  a  flap,  as  flies  are  beaten.     8.  To  move  language  (Dry (^eii).     7.  A  surface  without  rt- 

with  a  flap  or  noi&e  (Tickel).  lief,  or  prominences  {Beniley). 

To  Flap.  o.  n.    1.  To  play  the  wings  with  Flat,  a  kind  of  additional  or  half  note,  crni* 

noise  {UEttrange).    9.  To  fall  with  flaps  or  trived  together  with  sharps  to  correct  thede* 

broad  parts  depending  (G^/y).  fects  in  musical  instruments.     A  flat  implies 

FLA'PDRAGON.  1.  A  play  in  which  they  that  the  note  which  it  stands  against  is  to  be 

catch   raisins    out    of  burning  brandy,  and  played  or  sung  ha)  fa  note  lower  than  it  would 

eat  them.    9.  The  thing  eaten  at  flapdragon  be  without  such  flat.    Thus  £  |,,  or  £  fltt, 

(Shakspeare) .  signifies  a  semitone  below  E  natuml,  and  when 

7\>  Fla'pdragon.  v.  ff«  (from  the  noun.)  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  line  or  spaee. 

To  swallow;  to  devour  {Shakspeare),  shews  that  all  the  notes  on  that  line  or  space 

FLAPE^AREO.  a.  {flap  and  ear,)   Having  are  to  be  sung  or  played  half  a  note  lowtr 

loose  and  brond  cars  {Shakspeare).  throughout  the  whole  piece,  unless  it  be  cci^ 

To  FLARE,  r.  n,  (from  flederen,  Dutch.)  tradicied  by  a  natural. 

1.  To  flutter  with  a  splendid  show  {Shaks.).  The  whole  ocuve  in  the  diatonic  scale  isdi- 

2.  To  glitter  with  transient  histre  {Herbert),  vided  into  iwclre  degrees,  each  being  a  semi- 

3.  To  glitter  oflensivcly  {Milton).    4.  To  be  tone  ;  and  as  the  distance  between  each  two 
iu  too  much  light  {Prior).  nominals  of  the  scale,  except  between  BaodC 

FLASH,  s.  (1»xof,  Minshew.)  1.  A  sudden,  and  between  E  and  F,  is  equal  to  a  tone  ;  flats 

aaick,  transitory  blaze  {Roicommon),   2.  Sud-  and  sharp  were  found  necessary  in  this  case 

en  burst  of  wit  or  merriment  {Rogers).  3,  A  also,  to  aenote  the  semitonic  intervals, 

short  transient  state  {Bacon).    4.  A  body  of  Flat,  or  mivor,  kbt,  in  music,  that  ker, 

water  driven  by  violence.  the  third,  sixth,  and  seventh,  of  which  are 

7o  Flash.  0.  n.   I.  To  glitter  with  a  quick  minor.     See  Kbt. 

and  transient  flame.     2.  To  hurst  out  into  any  Flat-third,  in  music,  the  third  minor, 

kind  of  violence  {Shakspeare).    3.  To  break  To  Flat.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)    1.  Tfl 

out  into  wit,  merriment,  or  bright  thought  level ;  to  depress ;  to  make  broad  and  smooth 

iFelton).  {Creech).    2.  To  make  vapid  {Bacon). 

To  Flash,  v,  a.  To  strike  up  large  bodies  of  To  Flat.  v.  n,  1 .  To  grow  flat :  opposed  to 

water  from  the  surface  {Carew).  swell  {Temple),    t.  To  render  unan^mated  w 

FLA'SHKR.  I.  (from  flash.)    A  man  of  evanid  {Kin^  Charles), 

more  app^ranc?  of  wii  than  reality.  FLATLONG.  ad.  {flat  and  lonp.)    With 

FLA'SHILY.   ad.  (from    flashy.)     With  theflat  downward;  not  edgewise  (5aaJt5p.). 

empty  show  ;  without  real  power  of  wit.  FLA'TLY.  ad.  {from flai,)  l.HoritoQtally; 

FLA'SHY.  a.  (from^ai//.)   1.  Empty;  not  without  inclination.    2.  Without  prominence 

solid;  showy  without  substance  (D/^/y).    2,  or  elevation.     3.  Without  spirit ;  dully  ;instd- 

Insipicl :  without  force  or  spirit  (Bacoti).  ly.     4.  Pereinptorily ;  downright  {Daniel). 

FLA'^K. s.iflasque,  Frencli.)  I.  A  bottle;  FLAHrNESS.  s.  {from flat.)  1.  Eveanessj 

a  vessel  [King).    2.  A  powder  iron  {Shak-  level  extension.     2.  Want  of  relief  or  pTomi- 

spear e).  nence  {Addison).     3,  Deadness  ;    insipklitf; 

FLA'SKET.  s.  (from  flask.)  A  vessel  in  vapidness  {Mortimer).  4.  Dejection  oftbrttiDe 

which  viands  are  served  {Pope).  {Shakspeare)^    5.  Dejection  of  mind  ;  want  of 

FLAT.  tt.  {plat,  French.)   1.  Horizontally  life  ((i/Zter).  6.  Durness ;  insipidity;  frigidity 

level  without  inclination  (/fdi.)«    ^-  Smo«»ih ;  {Pope).  7.  The  contrary  (o  shrillness  of  acute* 

without  protuberances  {Bacon),     3.  Not  ele-  ness  of  sound  {Bacon). 

vated;  fallen  (Jfil^dn).     4.  liwAw\Aw>3ttft  ¥LATTEP.     Compicteul-     In  botany. 
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Bettf?  ejcpitaied   bj  CoMPRBSiio,  which  afBzed  the  Bill  of  Exclusion  and  thtCoveiant 

see.            Upon  Hiit  occasion,  he  thought  it  pnidtni  to 

Jo  FLATTEN,  v.  a.  (from^a/.)     I.  To  withdraw  from  the  town;  not  knowing  what 

make  even  or  level,  without  prominence  or  treatment  he  might  meet  \Tith  from  a  riotous 

elevation.    2.  To  b«at  down  to  the  ground  mob,  headed  by  magistrates  who  were  them- 

{Moriimfry  3.  To  make  vapid.  4. To  deject;  selves  smong  ihe  lowest  of  mankind.    Part  of 

tQ  deprtis  *,  to  dispirit.  his  Diary,  printed  with  his  Remains,  must  sire 

To  Ft  a'ttbn.  v.  ».  1.  To  becone  even  ot  the  reader  an  high  idea  of  his  piety.     He  died 

level.    £,  To  gjow  dull  and  insipid  (£*£«/.).  in  1691,  aged  61 ;   and  after  his  death*  hia 

FLATTEH.  1.  {itotaflai.y  The  worknun  works,  which  consisted  of  many  pieces  of  pfae^ 

Of  instrument  by  which  bodies  are  flattened.  tical  divinity,  were  printed  in  two  voluoMt 

2\>  Fla'ttir.  v.  a.  (^a</^f  French.)     1.  folio.    A nion^  these  the  most  famous  are  hit 

To  soQih  with  praises ;  to  please  with  blandish-  Navigation  Spiritualized,  or  a  New  Compass 

xoents    (Skakspeort),     9.   To'  praise    falsely  for  Seamen,  consisting  of  39  points  of  pleasant 

(Young),    3.  To  please ;  to  sooth  {Dryden).  observations  and  serious  reflections,  ol  which 

4.  To  raise  false  hopes  (Aft/Zon).  there  have  been  several  editions  in  8vo.  $  and 

FLArrTERER.  «.  {(rom^aiier.)  One  who  his  Husbandry  SpirituaUxe^,&c.  with  occasional 

flatters ;  a  fawner ;  a  wheedler  {Sw\fit),  aieditations  upon  beasts,  Inrds,  trees,  flowers, 

FLATTERY,  s.  (Jlatene,  French.)  False  rivers,  and  sereral  other  objects,  of  which  also 

psaise ;     artful     obsequiousness ;     adulation  there  have  been  many  editions  in  octavo. 

(Xoung).  FLAVlGlNl,atownofFnince,inthede. 

Some  persons  distiiiguish  between  compli-  partment  of  Cote  d'Or,  with  a  late  celebrated 

QHni  and  flattery.    He  who  tompHments  is  Benedictine  abbey.     Lat.  47.  Sd  N.    Lon.  4« 

sfM  to  deliver  truths  relative  to  the  characters,  3?  £. 

tine  virtues  and  excellencies  of  others,  for  the  To  FLAUNT.  v,n,\.  To  make  a  fluttering 

s^ke  of  gratifying  them  by  shewing  them  that  show  in  apparel  {Milton).    S.  To  be  bung  with 

he  knows  their  value :  he  ynho  flaUers,  deals  in  something  loose  and  flying  {Pope}. 

exi)f|erations  and  falsehoods  for  the  sake  of  Flaunt,   s.   Any  tKing   loose  and  airy 

pleasmg  those  of  wliom  he  thinks    meanly  {Shakspeare}. 

enough  10  imagine  they  will  b«  gratified  by  FLA^VOUR.  t.  1.  Power  of  pleasing  the 

praise  whjch  is  not  their  due.    True  delicacy  taste  {Addison),    2.  Sweetness  to  the  smell | 

of  mind  makes  a  man  shrink  even  from  being  odour ;  fragrance  (Dryden), 

oontplimeoted,    lest    he    should    thereby    be  FLA'VOROUS.  a.  (itom  flavour  A  l.Oe* 

brought  to  think  of  himself  more  highly  tham  lightful  to  the  palate  {Drydon),    fl.  Fragrant ; 

be  ought :  and  true  delicacy  of  sentiment  will  odorous. 

make  a  man  cautious  how  he  deals  even  in  FLAUTINO,  in  music,  an  octave  flute,  or 

compliments,  lest  by  bluntins  his  perception  one  whose  pitch  is  an  octave  above  that  of  tha 

through  long  habit,  he  should  unawares  pass  German  flute. 

the  barrier,  and  glide  from  pleasing  truths  to  FLAUTO,  in  music,  a  flute.     Sometimes 

untruths  meant  to  please,  that  is,  degenerate  this  term  is  used  to  denote  the  part  which  is  to 

from  compliment  into  flatteryi  be  played  upon  a  flute. 

FLAaTiSH.  a.   (from  }7(i/.)    Somewhat  FLAW.  5.  ((pisw,  to  break.)    1.  A  crack  or 

flat ;  approaching  to  flatness  {IVoodward),  breach  in  any  thing  {Boyle).     9.  A  fault ;  de»> 

FLATULENCY.  #.  (frum /a^u/mr.)     I.  Uct{Drvden),    3.  A  sudden  gust;  a  violent 

Wiudiiiesa;  fulness  oi  w\vm^  {Artuthnot).    2.  blast  (CAopmrrn).    4.  A  tumult;  a  tempcstu- 

Empviu«^i>Si  vanity;  levity;  airiness  {Glanv,),  ous  uproar  {Dryden),     5.  A  sudden  oommo* 

FLATULENT,    a,   {Jlalulentus,   Lntin.)  tion  of  mind  (&Aaib/[ie^e). 

1.  Turjrid  with  air;  windy  {Arhutbnot),    «.  To   Flaw.    v.  a.    (from    the    noun.)     1. 

Empty;  vain;  big  without  substance  or  re-  To  break;  to  crack;  to  damaoe  with  fissure 

ality  ;  puffy.  (Boule),     S.  To  break;  to  violate:  not  used 

FLATUeySirV.  s.   {fliUuositi.  French.)  {Shakspearf). 

Wiodiness;  fulness  of  air  (fiocpw).  FLA'WLESS.  a,    (from  flaw.)    Without 


FLAa^'lSK.  ad.  With  the  flat  downward ;  skin, 
not  the  ecl«e  {fVoodward).  FLA'WY.  a.  {(torn  flaw.)  Full  of  flaws. 

FLAVEL  (John),    an  eminent  noncon-        FLAX.  *.  (pleax,  plex,  Saxon.)     l.The 

formist  minister,  was  educated  at  University  plant  of  which  the  finest  thread  is  made.    (See 

college  in  Oxford;   and  became  minister  of  Linum.)    2.  Tiie  fibres  of  flax  cleansed  and 

Depiford,   and   afterwards  of  Daxtmouth   in  combed  for  the  spinner  {Dryden). 
Devonshire,  where  he  resided  the  greatest  pit         Flax  (Toad.)     See  ANTERRurvuM. 
of  his  life,  and  was  admirrd  for  his  iircaching.        Flax.lbav£0     daphne.       See     Thy- 

Though  he  was  gener.dly  respected  at  Djrt-  sfSLJBA. 

mouth,  yet  in  i685  several  of  the  aldermen  af        Flax  (Purging.)      See  Lihum  catiiar- 

that  town,  attended  by  the  rabble,  carried*  Tict;M. 
aboui  a  ridiculous  effigy  of  him,  to,  which  were       Fl  ax  (Sptirg^.)    See  Tutmel  jka. 
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-'  Flax,  in  agriculture  and  commerce,  is  an  siicb  a  manner  as  to  resemble  cotton  Iji  while- 
excellent  commodity,  and  the  cultivation  of  it  n^  and  softness,  as  well  as  in  coherence.  For 
a  good  piece  of  husl>andry.  It  will  thrive  in  this  purpose,  u  little  sea-^waier  is  to  he  put  iifto 
any  sound  land,  birt.  that  which  has  lain  long  an  iron  pot  ur  an  untinned  copper^kettle,  and 
fallow  is  best ;  which  being  well  ploughed,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  birch-ashes  and 
and  laid  flat  and  even,  the  seeds  mu^t  be  sown  Quicklime  strewed  upon  it;  a  smail  bundle  of 
in  a  warm  season,  about  the  middle  or  end  of  nax  is  to  be  opened  and  spread  upon  the  sur- 
March,  or  at  farthest  ihe  beginning  of  April ;  fiKx*  and  covered  with  more  of  the  mixtuie, 
and  if  a  wet  season  happen,  weedmg  will  he  and  the  stratification  continued  till  the  vesiel  if 
necessary.  The  best  see<l  is  that  brought  from  sufficiently  filled.  The  whole  is  then  to  be  boiled 
Ihe  east  country,  which  though  dear,  yet  easily  with  sea-water  for  ten  hours,  fresh  quantities 
repays  the  charge:  this  uijl  last  two  or  three  of  water  being  occasionally  supplied  in  propor* 
crops,  when  it  is  adviseablc  to  renew  the  seeds  tion  to  the  eva|)oration,  that  the  matter  mt? 
agam.  Of  the  best  seed,  two  bushels  may  never  become  dry.  The  boiled  flax  is  to  be 
serve  for  an  acre;  hut  more  must  be  allowed  immediately  washed  in  the  sea  by  a  liiileata 
of  home  seed,  because  it  grows  smaller.  When  time,  in  a  basket,  with  a  smooth  stick  at  first 
grown  up,  it  ought  not  to  l>egithered  before  it  while  hot;  and  when  ^i^wn  cold  enough  to 
be  fully  ripe ;  fur  if  pulled  bufore  the  blossom  be  borne  by  the  hands,  it  must  be  welt  rubbed, 
falls,  it  hackles  away  almost  to  nothing;  and,  washed  with  soap,  laid  to  bleach,  and  turned 
though  in  appearance  very  fine,  yet  it  has  no  and  watered  every  day.  Repetitions  of  the 
substance,  and  the  yarn  spun  of  it  is  weak  and  washing  with  soap  expedite  the  bleaching; 
ouzy :  it  not  only  wastes  in  the  washing,  but  after  which  the  flax  is  to  be  beat,  and  ag^in 
the  linen  made  of  it  grows  extremely  thin  in  well  washed ;  when  dry,  it  is  to  be  worked 
the  bleaching.  The  pluckers  should  be  nim-  and  carded  in  the  same  manner  as  commoD 
ble,  tie  it  up  in  handfuls,  set  them  up  till  per-  cotton,  and  pressed  betwixt  two  boards  for  48 
f«ctly  dry,  and  then  house  them.  Flax  pulled  hours*  It  is  now  fully  prepared  and  fit  for  use. 
in  the  bloom  proves  whiter  and  stronger  than  if  It  loses  in  this  process  near  one-half  its  weight, 
left  standing  till  the  seed  is  ripe;  but  then  the  which  is  abundantly  compensated  by  the  im- 
seed  will  l>e  lost.     See  Husbandry.  provement  made  in  its  quality. 

Flax  (Dressing  of).     When  flax  has  been        FLAOlCOMB.  *.  {flax  and  amh.^    The 

watered,  and  twice  swingled,  it  is  then  to  be  instrument  with  which  the  fibres  of  flax  art 

heckled  in  a  much  6ntr  heckle  than  that  used  cleansed  from  the  brittle  parts, 
for  hemp.     Hold  the  strike  of  flax  stiff  in  your        FLA'XDRESSEK.  i.  {Jlax  and  dress.)  He 

hand,  and  break  it  very  well  upon  the  coarse  thai  prepares  flax  for  the  spinner, 
heckle;  saving  the  hurds  to  make  harder  clbih         FLA'XEN.   a.   (from  ^eur.)     1.  Made  of 

of.      This  done,    the  strike  is  to   be  passed  flax  {Thomson),    S.  Fair^  long,  and  flowii^ 

through  a  finer  heckle,  and  the  hurds  coming  {Addison). 
from  thenee  saved  for  middling  cloth,  and  the         FLAOCWEED.  s.  A  plant, 
tare  itself  for  the  best  linen.  To  FLAY.   v.  a.   {vlaen,   Dutch.)     I.  To 

But  to  dress  flax  for  the  finest  use  of  all,  strip  oft'  the  skin  {Raleigh),     2.  To  take  off 

after  being  handled  as  before,  and  laying  three  the  skin'or  surface  of  any  thing  {Swift). 
strikes  together,  plat  them  in  a  plat  of  three        FLA^YER.  s.  (fromj7cy.)   .He  that  strips 

rows,  as  hard  and  close  together  as  you  can  ;  off"  the  skin  of  any  thing, 
joining  one  to  the  end  of  another,  till  you  have         FLEA.  t.  (jrlea,  Saxon.)     A  small  insect 

platted  as  much  as  you  think  convenient :  then  remarkable  for  its  agility  in  leaping,  which 

Degin  another  plat,  and  add  as  many  several  sucks  the  blood  of  larger  animals.     See  Pt}- 

ones  as  you  think  will  make  a  roll ;  afterwards  lex. 

wreathing  them  hard  together  make  up  the         To  Flba.  t;.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  Todfaa 

roll ;  which  done,  put  as  many  as  you  judge  from  fleas. 

convenient  into  a  hemp-troueh|  and  beat  them         Flea-wort.    See  Psyllium. 
soundly,  rather  more  than  less  than  yon  do        Flea-bane.     See  Conyza. 
hemp.     Next  open  and  unplat  them,  dividing        Flea-bane  (Shrubby  African.)  See  Tar- 

all  the  strikes  very  carefully  from  each  other  ;  CHO. 

and  so  strike  it  through  the  finest  heckle  of  all,         FLEA'BITE.     Flea'biting.  s.  (fieauiA 

whereof  there  are  three  sorts.     Great  care  must  bite.)  1.  Red  marks  caused  by  fleas  {Baseman). 

be  taken  to  do  this  gently  and  lightly,  lest  what  2.  A  smalt  hurt  or  pain  like  that  caused  by  the 

is  heckled  from  thence  should  run  to  knots;  sting  of  a  flea  (/farrey). 
for  if  preserved  soft  like  cotton,  it  will  make        FLE'ABITTEN.    a.    {flea  and  H/r)    1. 

very  good  linen,  each  pound  running  at  least  Stung  by  fleas.    2.  Mean  ;  worthless  {Clearer 

two  yards  and  a  half.     The  tare  itself,  or  finest  land). 

flax,  will  make  a  strong  and  very  fine  holland,         FLEAK.    s.    (from  ftoccus^    Latin.     Sec 

running  at  least  five  yards  in  the  pound.  Flake.)      A   small  lock,    thread,  or  twist 

On  the  subject  of  circssing  flax,  we  refer  the  (More). 
reader  to  some  observations  published  in  the        FLEAM,  s.  An  instmment  used  to  bleed 

Gentleman's  Magazine  for  June  1787,  which  cattle,  which  is* placed  on  the  vein,  and  then 

seem  worthy  of  particular  attention.  driven  by  a  blow.    A  case  of  fleams,  as  it  is 

In  the  Swedish  Transactions  for  the  year  called  by  farriers,  comprehends  six  sorts  of  in- 

1 747^  a  method  is  ^vvcu  o£  ]^ic^uti%  ^«.  va.  ^Vt^MDORUts ;  two  hooked  ones,  called  drawti?, 


and  lutd  Tot  cinning  wnimdi :  a  pcn-kiiifc ;  a 
ihar|i-poinit()  lancet  Tor  making  iticiiioni ;  an  J 
two  proptt  fleams,  one  thaip  nnJ  the  other 
broail-p')!  tiled,  Thcie  last  are  snmewhat  like  the 
poini  of  a  lancet,  ftKcd  In  >  flat  hnnJIe,  ind  do 
lonKcr  than  i>  just  iicceiury  to  open  the  rein. 

KLECHE.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
parlmcni  of  Sarte,  Here  n  ihs  nnblnl  col- 
lege in  Pun  ce,  bniit  in  itiM,  hy  HcntylV.; 
and  In  the  chopcl  «re  depntitpd  hi*  hpati  and 
that  of  hji  queen  in  cold  boxei.  It  ii  aealed 
on  the  river  Luiii.'.  Lat.  47.  3g  N.  l«n.  0. 
3  W. 

FLECHIER  (Esprit),  a  hmom  Pimch 
bitho|i,  bom  in  161*,  at  P«rne,  in  Pirwence. 
I{e  wat  greaily  admired  a>  a  preaclier  al  I'arii 
in  l(i69,  and  hii  ftinenl  oratimn  pni  him 
upon  ■  level  with  Rui^uct.  In  I(i7()  he  puh- 
liih«d  hiiHitiory  ofThcedoiiuitheGredi.  In 
l6SS  he  ivat  (iiide  bMiup  o!  I^raur;  on 
which  occBD ion  ilie  kiiigtaid,  "  Be  not  wr- 
priied  thai  1  u>  lonz  delayed  to  reward  your 
nicrli.  i  WIS  afraid  of  Iniinii  ihe  pleanife  of 
hearing  your  dijicoune»."  Shotilv  afier  he 
wu  promoted  Id  the  lee  of  Niimcs.  A*  a 
biihop  he  was  most  cxemphry,  and  by  the 
mildnesi  of  his  behaviour  he  drew  wveraf  pro- 
Uiianti  lo  Ihe  Koman  communion.  When  a 
famine  nged  in  17O9,  his  charily  was  un- 
bounded, and  was  niaiiifested  tu  all  pertons 
without  any  re*prci  to  religious  (icrtuaiion. 
Hedied  in  171O.  Hiinorksirei  l.(£uvm 
M6t1^,  IVmo.i  8.  Panegiricsof  theS:iinl>i 
3.  Funeral  OralionEi;  4.  Sermons ;  0.  The 
Ufe  of  (iirdinal  XimeoM ;  6.  tellers ;  7.  The 
Ltfe  uft'ardinal  Commendoii  1  8.  Potthumous 
Work*. 

To  FLECK.  0.  a.  (.fttck,  German,  ■  tpot.) 

To  si>nl :  10  Elrrak  ;  lu  danpir  {Sandui). 

To  FLE'CKER.  u.  n.  (Irom  >c*.)  To 
»pOI  i  to  mnrk  wi.h  strokes  or  inuches  {Sliai.). 

FLECKiNOj;  (Richard),  an  Kngliih  poet, 
who  is  said  lo  hate  bren  orittinally  a  jnoit. 
Ht  succeeded  Dndtin  as  pwi-Uureat  at  the 
Riolulion,  for  whicli  thai  poet  attacked  >)im 
in  a  Miire  calle<l  Mac  Flccnoc.  He  wrote 
•nme  p!ays ;  as,  Denioisfllcs  &  la  Mode,  1667 ; 
£ruiM>a.-nr  the  Chaste  Ladyi  BCc.  lie  died 
about  \he  end  of  the  I7lh  century. 

FLhD.  The  preieril  and  participle  of ftf, 

FLEDGE-  0.  (Jltdcren,  m  fly,  Dutch.) 
FuU-fealhere'l  i  able  10  fly  {Htrlerl). 

To  F1.BDOE.  0.  a.  (from  the  adjecilve.) 
To  furnish  with  wingSi  lo  supply  with  fea- 
thers (.Papt). 

VaFLEE.  v.  n-^tet.  fitd.  (I  an,  Saxon.) 
To  nin  froRi  danger :  lo  have  rccoutte  to  khct- 
iet  {Tiilohm). 

FLEECE.  ..  (rVr,  rlor.  Sax.)  As  much 
ic  sheep  (Shakipeare). 


Phryxus  and  Hell*  arc  soppoicd  lo  (lavc  swam 
arts  the  sea  to  Colchis;  and  which,  being 
ncrificed  tu  Jupiter,  was  huug  upon  a  Kee  iu 
the  Etove  of  Man,  guarded  by  two  braien- 
^ho^i  bulb,  ud  4  neQatiou)  diagon  that 


c.)    Having 
e.)     Woolly; 


never  slepl ;  but  was  taken  and  carried  otf  by 
Jason  and  the  Argonauts, 

ToVLKtce.  v.a.  (fr..m  ihe  nnnn.)  I.  To 
clip  the  fleece  of  a  sheep.  2.  To  slrip;  to 
plunder,  ni  a  sheep  is  robbed  of  JU  wool 
[Addimn). 

FLEE'CICD.     n,    (from    ^cr. 
fleeces  of  viool  {SptntlT), 

FLEE'CY.    a.     (from  >e, 
covered  wilh  wool  {Prior)- 

PLKBCV-H08IERV,  a  very  useful  hind  of 
mtiniilBciiire,  in  whkh  fine  fleeoet  of  wool  ate 
iotcrwoven  into  a  cotton  piece  of  the  common 
Mocking  lecture.  The  fulUiwiiiB  ie  ibe  apeci- 
ficRlionofthe  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Holland, 
of  Biuad-strtet,  Bloonithitry,  in  ihe  county  of 
Middlesex,  for  a  method  of  making  stocking*, 
socks,  wnislcoait,  and  other  clothing,  for  per- 
sons afflicted  with  cumplainls  requiting 
warmlh,  and  for  common  use  in  cold  olmiatei, 
uiid  fur  making  false  or  downy  calvea  in  itock- 
ingi.     It  is  dated  September  Z?,  171I8. 

He  describes  the  nature  of  hi)  invention  ii) 
these  words;  "  Having  in  the  toannon  slock* 
iiig-fraiiie,  Iwisied  iilk.  cotton  yarn,  flaxiu  or 
hempen  thread,  worsted  or  woollen  yarn,  or 
any  such-like  luisled  or  spun  materials,  begin 

luting    hiwiery,    and  having  worked    one  or 

begin  to  add  a  coaling,  thns :  draw  the  frame 
over  the  arch,  and  then  hnni(  wool  or  jera^, 
raw  or  unsunn,  Djion  ihe  bcardi  of  the  uccdlei, 
and  slide  ilie  same  oH'  their  heatdi  upon  theit 
stems,  till  it  coniM  exactly  under  ihe  nib*  of 
tbc  •inker))  then  sink  llie  Jaeki  and  sinkoa, 
and  bring  forward  ihe  frame,  till  the  wool  or 
jersey  iidrawn  under  the  bcmUuf  the  needles, 
and,  having  done  this,  draw  the  frame  over 
the  arch,  and  pUce  a  ihrend  of  ipuri  uiaierials 
upon  the  needle*  (under  the  nibs  of  the  link- 
en),  and  proceed  in  flniihing  the  course  in  th« 
usual  way  of  manufaciuriug  tioiiery  with  »pon 
inaMrial).  'Any  thing  manufactunri  in  thii 
way  has,  on  the  one  side,  the  appearance  af 
common  hosiery,  and  nn  the  other  side  the 
appcainnce  of  raw  wool.  The  raw  or  uiupnn 
materials  may  be  worked  in  with  every  courae, 
or  with  every  second,  ihiid,  or  other  course 
or  courses,  in  ^iwniity  prnpoitioned  in  the 
warmth  and  thickness  required.  The  above- 
mentioned  mw  or  unipun  materials  may  be 
fixed  also  thus :  having  drawn  the  frame  over 
ihe  arch,  hang  them  upon  the  beards  of  the 
needles,  slide  them  off  the  beards  upon  their 
stem*,  and  wiihoiil  sinking  ihe  Jack*  and 
sinkers,  draw  the  frame  off  itie  arch,  and 
bring  the  raw  or  unapuii  materials  forward 
under  ihe  beards  of  the  needles :  then  draw 
the  frame  over  the  arch,  and  proceed  in  finish- 
ing  the  course,  as  before  ditecied.  I'ho  said 
taw  or  unjpun  materials  may  be  fixed  likewise 
tliui ;  ban;;  them  upon  ihe  beard*  of  the 
needles,  without  haviiia  ihe  frame  over  the 
atch,  and  slide  theitinfl'  their  bearili  upnn  ihcit 
stems;  then  bring  forwatd  the  frame  till  the 
t«w  or  UDipUD  maleriaU  an  invu  uudci  ihe 
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beards  of  the  needles,  and  having  done  this,    sioos  are  made ;  end  thoae  coftpoicd  of  die 
draw  the  frame  over  the  arch,  and  proceed  in    lighter  ships  and  the  best  sailers  aie  placed  ai 
ftnishiiig  the  course  as  before  directed.  Hosiery    wnias  to  the  van»  centre,  and  rear. 
may  be  coated  by  any  of  tiiese  iB«lhods,  not        >ferchatki-fleeta  generally   uke  their  deoo* 

only  with  wool  and  jeriey,  but  also  with  silk,  minatiou  from  the  place  they  are  bound  to,  m 

couon,  flax,  hemp,  hair,  or  other  thipfgs  of  the  the  Turkey  fleet.  East  India  fleet,  &c.  'i'hcK, 

like  nature,  raw  nruiispuji,  hot  the  method  in  tioM  ofpsace,  go  in  fleets  lor  their  mutosl 

first  described  fixes  them  mo^t  flniily.    The  aid  and  assistance :  in  time  of  war,  besides 

comoioii  ^ took iu^- frame  is  menlionril  abm'e,  this  security,  they  likewiw  procore'oonioys  of 

but  any  other  frjine,  upon  a  similar  principle,  men.  of  war;  cither  to  escort  them  to  the  place 
maT  answer  the  purpose.     The  method  of    whither  they  are  bound,  or  only  a  part  oif  ihc 

making  the  false  or  downy  calves  in  stockings,  way,    to   a  certain  place  or  lainude,  be^d 

is  by  working  raw  or  unspun  wool  or  jersey,  which  they  are  judged  out  of  danger  of|mra- 

or  any  other  ra<t  or  unspun  materials,  into  tne  teers,  &c. 

calves  of  stocking,   in  the  diflermt  uiethoda  Flbbt,  a  prison  in  London,  to  which  per^ 

before  described,  and  to  any  required  form  or  sons  are  committed  for  contempt  of  the  king 

thickness."    The  latter  use  to  which  this  }n«  and  hu  laws,  particularly  of  his  cooru  of  ju»* 

yention  is  applied,  we  may  be  allowefl  to  siy»  tice;  or  for  debt,  where  any  person  will  not, 

is  somewhat  ludicrous.  or  is  unable  to  pay  his  creoiiors.    There  aic 

To  FLEER.    V.  n.  (pleaii^bian,    to  trifle,  large  rules,  and  a  warden    bel^ngiiw  to  ibe 

Saxon.)  I.  To  mock;  to  gibe;  ^o  jest  with  Fleet  prison,  which    had  its  name  from  the 

insolence  and  contempt  {Swift).   ^*  To  leer ;  float  or  fleet  of  the  river  or  ditch  on  tlic  side 

tDfcrin  with  an  air  of  civility.  whereof  it  stands. 

Flbbb.  «.  (from  the  verb.)     1 .  Mockery  Flbbt,  a  river  in  Kircudbrtshlsbife,  which 

expressed  either  in  words  or  looks  (SAaitjpeerf).  winds  through  a  beautiful  salley,  and  entcn 

9.  A  deceitful  grin  of  eivility  iSouik).  Wigton  Bay,  alGalehoase.    On  the  W.  side 

FLE'ERER.  s.  (from  jUtr).   A  mocker ;  of  the  river  are  the  vestisea  of  a  camp,  a  dra- 

a  fawner.  idieal  circle,  and  a  vitrified  fort. 

FLEET,  Flbot,  Flot.    Are  all  derived  FLE'ETINGOISH.   «.    (from  ^cl  and 

from  the  Saxon  ^leo>>,  which  signifies  a  bay  disk.)     A  skimming  bow). 

or  gulf  idbiOHU  Camden).  FLE'ETLY.  ed.   (from  J7e«/.)     Swiftly; 

Flbbt.  #•  (plova,  Saxon.)  A  company  of  nimbi? ;  with  iwift  pace, 

shins;  a  navy  {Prior).  .     FLE'ETNESS.  a.  (from  fieel.)    Swifinm 

Flbbt.  r.    (pleot,   Saxon.)    A  creek;  an  of  course;  nimhlecess ;  celerity* 

inlet  of  water  {Mi^timer).  FLEETW(X)D  (William);  a  very  learn- 

Flbbt.   a.  (Jiioiur,    Islandish.)     I.Swift  ed  English  bishop  in  the  beginning  of  the  I  Sth 

of  pace;  quick  ;  nimble  ;   active.    S.  (In  the  century,  of  an  ancient  family  in  Lancashire. 

husuandry  of  some  provinces.)  Light;  su|)er-  He  dij>iin<i:uibhed  himself  during  king  Williain^s 

iicisUy  fruiiful    {Morlimer),      3.    Skininiiug  reign,  by  his  Inscriptionum  AniiqyarMm  Sh^- 

the  surface  (  Mortimer).  /og^,  by  several  sermons  he  preached  on  )nib- 

To   Fleet,   p.  n.  ( p lota n,  Saxon.)     l.lo  lie  occasions,  and  by  his  Essay  on  Miraclei. 

fly  swiftly  ;   to   vanish  {ShaksiHure),    2.  To  It  was  designed  by  king  William  to  give  him 

be  in  a  tra'.i^ient  stale  {Di^hy)-  a  canonry  of  Windsor.     The  gfant  dio  not  pus 

To    Fleet,   v.   a.     l.lo  skini  (he  water  the   seals   before    the  king*s  death;  but   the 

{Spender),     2.  To  li«e  merrily,  or  pass  time  queen  gave  it  him,  and  he  was   installed  in 

away  listuly  {Shahpeore).    3.  (In  the  coun-  170'J.     In  1703  he  took  a  resolution  to  retire; 

try.)     To  itkini  milk.  and  in  1 707  published,  without  his  name,  hli 

Fleet,  coun  no  dIj  implies  a  company  of  Chrouicon  Pretiosum,     In  1/08  he  wasuouii- 

ships  of  war,  belonti^in^  to  ^y  prince  or  suite  ;  natcd  by  the  queen  to  the  see  of  St.  Aufih. 

but  sometimes  it  denoies  any  number  of  trad-  The  change  of^  the  queen's  ministry  icave  nm 

ing-ships,  employed  in  a  particular  branch  of  much  regret.    .In  171^  he  puMislie<l  a  |um« 

commerce.  phlet,  intitled  "The  13th  cha|>ter  of  Roinsm 

In  sailing;,  a  fleet  of  men  of  war  is  usually  vimliratrd  from  the  abusive  sentes  put  uppo 

divided   into  three  sauadrons:  the  admiral's,  it."     In  1714  be  was  translated  to  the  Imhap- 

the  vice  admiral's,  and  the  rear-admiral's  squa-  ric  of  Ely;  and  died  in  1723,  aged  6?.    He 

dron,  all  which,  being  distinj^uished  by  their  publi:>hed  several  other  aeraiona  and  tracts, 

flags  and  pendants,  are  to  put  tiiemselves,  and,  and  was  a  man  of  great  learning  andeitoi- 

as  near  as  may  be,  to  keep  themselves  in  their  plary  piety. 

customary  places,  viz.  the  admiral,   with  his  FLEMISH,  or  the  Flumish  toksui,  i> 

squadron,   to  sail  in  the  van,  that  so  he  may  that  which  we  otherwise  call  Low  Dutch,  to 

lead  the  way  to  all  the  rest  in  the  day-time,  by  distinguish  it  from  the  German,  whereof  itis 

the  sight  of  his  flag  on  the  maiutopniast-head;  a  corruption  and  a  kind  of  dialect.  (SeeGiy 

and  in  the  ni«];ht-time  by  his  lights  or  lanterns,  man.)     It  differs  from  the  Walloon,  which  is 

The  vice-admiral  and  hisi  squadron  are  to  sail  a  corruption  of  the  French   language.     Tke 

in  the  centre,  or  middle  of  the    fleet.      The  Flemish  is  used  through  all  the  piovinccs flf 

rear-admiral  and  the  ships  of  his  squadron,  tp  the  Netherlands, 

bring  up  the  rear.    But  tomctifoes  other  diri-  Flemish-bkicks,  a  neat^  stroDg*  jdkn 
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Vind  of  briehi,  brou^ihi  from  Fbnden,  and 
caminunly  uicrl  in  paiing  ysrd«,  tlnblct,  &c. 
being  [itrrenifile  f[ir  tuih  piirpnscs  to  \h<  cum- 

FLiiNSBURC;,  a  Iwp  io»n  ofSleswrek. 
in  Hulland.     Lot.  54.  bO  N.     l/in.  g.  47  !'■■ 

fLESH.  J,  (f:I(ec,  Saxou.)  I.  Tie  body 
duitnguiilicil  ftom  the  laul  (itAal.1'     S-  'I'lie 


dittinguUlied  frunk  vcecoblc  {Loekr),  4.  The 
hoAy  of  beitli  or  birJt  used  in  fuoi),  tl'slinct 
from  litho  (£rDU'n;.  5.  A.ninial  uniure 
(CMifiii)..  G.  Carnaiily;  e«r|K(real  lupeliirti 
(Siialridgr.)  7.  A  carnal  ainte;  worlilly  dii- 
po*tllon  IRamant).  9.  Near  relation  (Cm.)- 
B-  1'he  ouiward  or  lileral  icn«e.  The  Oneii- 
lolt  tcrinrd  ihe  imokcdiale  or  hieral  lignilica- 
tion  of  any  precept  or  type  thejlnh,  atid  the 
mnole  or  Ijipical  meuniug  ike  ipirit  (John), 

VuESH,  111  anatoniy,  a  fibioiis  part  of  ihe 
aniinil  body,  lort  anil  bloody,  being  thai  of 
which  nioit  of  the  oihet  paru  are  cninpoaed, 
•nd  by  which  they  are  counected  lugeiheri 
or,  more  pnijicily,  it  is  l)iat  part  at  the  body 
where  ihe  blood-veueli  are  lo  amall  bi  onlv  to 
RUin  blood  enough  to  preserve  their  colour 
nd. 

frrchcmtcal  inalpii  it  U  found  ihat  miiscu- 
Iir  Reah  n  composeil  of  a  great  number  of 
fibres  or  threads,  eommoiily  of  a  reddish  or 
whitiah  colour;  but  its  appeorjiice  i^  tin  well 
kDOWQ  10  require  any  description,  lliibcrlo 
it  hat  lint  been  Diibjcctcd  to  a  perfectly  accurate 
chemical  aiiulysia.  l'«im  the  facia  aicei- 
Uiucd  liy  Tliouvcncl  and  Fourcruy,  it  a[>ueiir« 
Ihai  ihe  iDutctei  Bic  cvmpotnl  chieny  of  fibriu. 
to  uhich  they  owe  their  fibrous  tirucluie 
ud  Ifaeir  form ;  aod  ihat  ihey  contain  also 
g.  Albumen 

3.  Celaliii 

4.  Exttaclire 

5.  I'hMphai  of  loda 

0.  I^osphal  of  ammonia 
?.  Phosph.  oflimeandcarb.  ofdlllo. 
Pot  the  discovery  of  the  lail  ingreilienu  we  ore 
indebted   tii   Mr.   ttaichcU.   who  found  ih.i[ 
too  parts  of  bccf-muiclo  Icfi,  after  combui- 
tton.   a  retiduuin    of  95. G  |>arti,   conniiiing 
cfiURy  of  Iheie  lalla.     When  luoM-let  arc  long 
boiled  in  water.  Mr.  Ilaicheti  foui.d  ihat  the 
greater  pn  of  the  phmphat  of  lime,  as  wet!  at 
^ihe  alk.iline  iihosphals,  wasdiMolvcd ;  for  the 
xpuiole,  after  Ihia  IrcaliiienI,  wbeii  diisulved  in 
^Hirie  aciJ,  yielded  watcely  any  |ihi>iiuhat  of 
KoM}  wherni  if  it  were  dUsulvcd  directly  lu  fli- 
rio  acid  B  prtcipilile  of  phosphal  of  linie  was 
bfOwfi  down  bvaiuuionia.     Hence  it  wnuld 
pyear,  either   that   the   phosphat   of  linie  is 
inilcd  lo  gcLiin,  or  ihai  it  ii  rendered  solu- 
ble bjr  means  of  ii.    The  catbonal  of  lime  still 
— ^mains  al'tci  ihe  action  ofwaler,  and  is  cgn* 
Micd   into  oxalat  when  lh«  muscle  Is  iicalcd 
riifa  nitric  acid. 
The  muscle*  ofdifferenl  animals  diflcr  ex- 
Bcdinnly  from  each  other  in  iheir  appeaniiice 
-^Wtd  MO|)erties,  al  least  ai  article)  nf  fuod  i  but 
:  know  little  of  ihtir  chemical  difTcrcnces. 
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The  obierTBiiors  of  Thouvenel  were  aloii* 
directed  ui  lh.it  nhject,  and  ihcy  are  iiiiucrbci. 
The  flnh  uf  the  u%  contains,  according  lo 
him,  thcgrraleii  quantity  of  iniolubleiiuiter, 
and  leaves  the  gieaicit  lesiduuin  when  dried  i 
the  fl»h  of  the  calf  is  more  aijueout  and  mu- 
cous: Ihe  Und  and  water  turtle  yield  more 
mailer  to  woirr  ih.iu  ihe  muscle  of  llie  ox; 
bulThoiivenel  ascribe* ihisdifTereiice  lofnTtian 
bodies,  Di  ligaments,  See.  mixed  with  llie 
muscle  of  the  lurllri  snails  yield  lo  water  a 
ifiuintily  i)f  mullrr  intermediate  between  that 
given  by  beef  and  veal :  with  thtiii  llit  muscles 
of  fingi,  cfay-fishcs,  and  vipers,  asrce  neatly  iit 
ihii  Ripccl(  but  the  muscles  of  fiesh-waler 
fishes,  iiotwiihslBiidiiig  their  lortnett,  yield  ir 
considerably  smaller  i>roporiiun. 

When  meat  Is  boiled,  it  ii  obviniH  ihal  ihe 
gelatin,  the  extraclive,  and  n  portion  of  the 
suits,  will  be  aepuratcd,  while  the  coagulated 
albiiiuen  and  fibrin  will  remain  in  a  solid 
sUle.  Hence  the  flavour  and  the  nouiithing 
nature  of  soups  is  derived  from  the  extractive 
and  gelatin.  When  meat  is  roosted,  on  the 
other  li«nd,  all  these  subjiancc*  continue  in  it, 
and  the  taste  and  odour  of  the  cxirnctive  ire 
sreatly  heighlcned  by  the  action  of  the  fire. 
Hence  the  superior  flavour  of  rootled  meal. 

7*11  I''Leell.  c.  a.  I. To  ipiliale  ICourmmenC 
ef  Ihe  TVisguO-  *-  To  etiablish  in  any  prac* 
lice  {Sirfnry).     3.  Togluti  to  satiate  (Sia*.). 

Fl.E'SHBROTH.  >.  (Jieth  and  tro/*.) 
Drotti  made  liy  decoclinu  firsli  {.JVufmau). 

Fm-SHCfSLOUR.  J.  Uiuk  and  coUta 
Theciibiirofflesh  {lj>ckt). 

YlX.'aWVWi.  J.  (.Jl-->k  ^w\Jl^.)  A  fly 
ihiii  frcds  upon  Hetb,  uiid  deposits  het  eggs  iu 
it  {Shuirpeoie). 

FLE'SilUOOK,  ..  {fifth  and  h->ok.)  A 
hook  to  draw  fleib  from  the.caldron  (A'amuW). 

FLE'SHLESS.  0.  iftom^.*,)  Without 
floh. 

FLE-SHLtNESS.  i.  (from/Miy.)   Carnal 


[irietim  (Atfham). 
.1.  a.   (from  Jieili.y     1.  Corpo. 
real  (Dtnham).     i.  Carnali  lascivious  (MH- 


IvH).  3.  Animal:  not -vegetable  CO'wde"). 
4.   HiininninoictlettieUnplspiiiluulCM'//.). 

FI.E'SHMEAT.  t.  [fiuh  and  mial.)  Ani- 
mal fiKid  i  the  fleali  of  animal*  prepaied  for 
fooil  (FiouA). 

FLE;sHNIENT.  ..  ((,om  Jlc,l,.)      Eapi- 


who  deals  in  fleth ;  ■  pimp  [SAaiipea  .  , 
FLE'SHPOT.  ..  (^«*  wid/wt )     A  vewel 

in  which   flesh   is  cooked ;   thence   plenty   uf 

Uesh  (7W«r}. 
FLE'-SHOUAKK.  i.  f/«*  ""d  vuakr.)    A 

ircmotir  of  ilie  boily  CB™  Jvmet,). 

FLE^HV.   a.     ilrom/.j*.)      I.    Full  of 

flesh  i  Cu  i  musculom  {Ben  Jontort).  C.  Pulp-    , 

oiis)  plump  (Bocon). 
Fleshy-footed.  A  horse  ii  said  to  be  fleshy 

footed,  when   thai  inrt  of  the  bottom  of  ilic 

foot  on  each  tide  of  the  frO(;  (called  die  outer 

»ole)  i«  pretematu rally  prominent,  conslituiiu^ 

a  c on vr\ity  above  the  wall  uictuitof  the  hout. 
If.-*.. 
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where  the  shoe  fboiild  have  its  proper  bearing  FLEXA'NIMOUS.  a.  {Jlexamnmt,  Lit) 

uj>ofi  the  foot  of  the  horse.     In  feet  of  this  Having  power  to  change  th«  disposition  of  the 

description^  the  outer  sole,  from  repeated  bruis-  mind  {Howet), 

ing  and  battering  in  constant  work  upon  hard  FLEXIBI'LITY.  s.  {flexihiliU,  French.) 
foads,  or  from  an  injudicious  and  destructive  1.  The  quality  of  admitting  to  be  bent;  pfiancj 
paring  away  with  the  buttcris,  is  so  exceedingly  {Newton).  2.  Easiness  to  be  persuaded ;  doc- 
thin  as  to  be  indented  wiih  the  slightest  iropres-  tility  of  mind;  compliance;  facility  (I7c»- 
sion,  and  being  too  weak  to  resist  the  action  of  the  mond) . 

interior  vessels,  projects  and  becomes  bulbous.  FLEOCIBLE.    a.   (JlextbiRs,    Latin.)     1. 

Great  care  is  required  in  shoeing  horses  labour-  Possible  to  be  bent;  not  brittle;  pliant;  not 

ing  under  this  defect:  the  inner  part  of  the  stiff  {Bacon),   9,  Not  rigid;  not  inezoiahle;' 

web  of  the  shoe  should  be  so  completely  h61-  complying;  obsequious  (Bacon),    3.  Dixtlle; 

lowed  as  not  to  admit  the  least  chance  ot  bear-  manageable  {Locke),    4.  That  maybe  acoom- 

ing  upon  the  prominent  part;  if  it  do,  ten-  modated  to  various  forms  and  purposes  (J2^ 

demess    and   pain    (if  not    lameness)    must  gers), 

inevitably  ensue.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  neither  FLE^XIBLENESS.  t,  {(rotn  flexible,)    f. 

the  bntteris  nor  drawing-knife  should  be  per-  Possibility  to  be  bent;   not  brittlenete;  casi- 

mttted ;  they  are  a  worse  remedy  than  the  dis-  ness  to  be  bent ;    pliancy  {K,  Ckaries),    £. 

ease.  Facility;    obsequiousness;    compliance.      3. 

Fleshy  leaf.    In  botany.    Folium  car-  Ductility;  roanageableness  {Lode), 

liosum.  Full  of  pulp  within :  as  in  sedum  and  FLEfXiLE.   a,  {fleiiHt,   Latin.}  Plnot; 

other  succulent  plauts.    The  substance  more  easily  bent;  obsequious  to  any  power  or  ibb-- 

stiff  than  in  the  pulpy  leaf:  folium  pulposum.  pulse  {TViomson), 

Applied  to  the  capsule   in  mesembryauthe-  FLE7X10N.  s.  {flexio,  Latin.)     1.  T%e 

Binm — and  to  the  root,  in  valerian,  Sec,  act  of  bending.     2.  A  double;  a  bending  (Bs- 

FLETA,  the  name  given  to  an  unknown  Con),    3.  A  turn  toward  any  part  or  quatter 

writer,  who  lived  about  the  end  of  thp  reign  of  (Bacon). 

Edward  II.  and  beginning  of  that  of  Edward-  FLEXOR,    in    anatomy,     (flexor,)    The 

III. ;  and  who,  beinar  a  prisoner  ia  the  Fleet,  name  of  several  muscles  whose  office  it  is  t» 

wrote  there  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  com-  bend  parts  into  which  they  are  inserted, 

mon  law  of  Endand.  F.  accessorius  digitorum  pedis.  See  Flbxok 

FLETCHEli.    SecBBAt;MONT.  lon&us  digitorum  PBors. 

Fle'tcher.    1.    (from  fleche,  an  arrow,  F.  brevis  digitorum  pedis,  perforatns,  SDh- 

French.)    A  manufacturer  of  bows  and  arrows  limis.     Perforatns  seu  sublimis  of  Doi^bs.  A 

{Mortimer),  flexor  muscle  of  the  toes,  situated  on  the  foot 

FLET.    The  participle  passive  of  To  fleet.  It  arises  by  a  narrow  tendinous  and  Beshy  Ifr 

Skimmed;  deprived  of  the  cream  (Mor/imer).  ginning  from  the  inferior  protuberance  of  the 

FLEURl  (Claude),  one  of  the  best  French  os  calcis.  It  likewise  derives  many  of  its  fleshr 
critics  and  historians  of  his  age,  was  born  at  fibres  from  the  adjacent  aponeurosis,  and  £««' 
Paris  in  lG40.     He  applied  himself  to  the  law,  forms  a  thick  belly,  which  divides  into  fcor 
was  made  advocate  for  the  parliament  of  Paris«  portions.     Each  of  these  jxtrtions  tenninam 
and  attended  the  bar  nine  years;  he  then  en-  m  a  flat  tendon,  the  fibres  of  which  decussate, 
tered  into  orders,  and  was  made  preceptor  to  to  afl'ord  a  passage   to  a   tendon  of  the  knz 
the  princes  of  Conti.     In  iGSQ  ihe  king  made  flexor,  and  afterwanh  Te-untting,  are  ioserten 
him  bub-preceptor  to  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  into  ihe  second  phalanx  of  each  of  the  four 
Anjou,  and  Berry;  and  in   1706,  when  the  smaller  toes.    Tliis  muscle  serves  to boid die 
education  of  those  young  princes  was  com-  second  joint  of  the  toes, 
pleted,  the  king  gave  him  the  priory  of  Argen-  F.  brevis  minimi  dipti  pedis.     Riraihctti 
teville  belonging  to  the  Benedictines  in  the  minor  of  VVinslow.     This  little  muscle  i?iJ- 
dioccse  of  Paris.  In  17 16  he  was  chosen  coun-  tuated  along  the   inferior  surface  and  ooter 
sellor  to  Louis  XV.  and  died  in  1783.     He  edge  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little loc. 
was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  esteemed  It  arises  U.*ndinous  from  the  basis  of  that  booe, 
French  works :  the  principal  of  which  arc,  1.  and  from  the  ligainents  that  connect  it  to  ibc 
An  ecclesiastical  history,  in  20  volumes,  the  os  cuboides.     It  soon  becomes  fleshy,  and  ad- 
last  of  which  ends  with  the  year  1441.     2.'  heres  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  metaural 
The  manners  of  the  Israelites  and  Christians,  bone,  at  the  anterior  cxtrcmiiy  of  whiA  it 
3.  Institutions  of  ecclesiastical  law.     4.  An  forms  a  small  tendon  that  is  inserted  ioto  die 
historical  catechism.    5.  On  the  choice  and  root  of  the  first  joint  of  the  little  tde.    Itsuie 
method  of  study.    6.  The  duties  of  masters  is  to  bend  the  little  toe. 
and  servants,  &c.  F.   brevis  polKcis  man  us.     Flexor  secfflifi 
FLEURS,  a  small  town  of  Namur,  in  the  internodii  of  Douglas.     Thenar  of  Winsbw. 
•Austrian  Netherlands,  15  miles  W.  of  Namur.  lliis  muscle  is  divided  into  two  portions  bfAe 
Lat.  60.  80  N.     Lon.  4.  36  E.  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus   pollicts.     W 
FLEW.    The  preterit  of  fly.  outermost  portion  arises  tendinous  from  die 
Flew.  s.  The  large  chaps  of  a  deep-mouth-  anterior  part  of  the  os  trapezotdes  and  fnterwl 
cd  hound  {Ilanmer).  annular  ligament.    The  second,  or  innennort 
FLE'WF.D.     tt.    Cfioai  fteiD.'i    Cha^^cd ;  and   thickest  portion,  arises  from  the  same 
mouthed  {Shaksptafr),  \w«A»v\dUkevri8c  from  the  os  migauoi,  w* 


eirotme.     Both   ihetc  potlioni  ite  in-  aflcr  this  il  receives  a  tmall  tendon  from  the 

urtti)  ieii(tiiiniis  into  the  jnimoid  bonn,  and  flexor  longui  pollicii  pedis,  aodaU'ui  ihemid- 

weoiulUioeorthe   tbuoib.     Tlie  um  of  (hit  die  or  the  fool  Jl  divides  into  fuur  tendons, 

muicle    ia    to    beiid    ilie  sccuud  joint  of  the  which  fan  ihroufjh  the  slii*  of  ibe  flrxor  bre- 

tbiimb.  vi*  digilotum  |ieilii.  and  are  inieiled  Into  the 

B,  brevU  poUicia  pedis.     A   muscle  of  ihe  upi^r  part  of  die  last  bone  of  all  the  letier 

Ipval  toe,  ih*t  beodi  the  finljoinlnf  ihegieal  tnet.    About  the  middle  of  itlc  foot  iliislOUKlc 

toe.     It  in  siluiited  upon  the  meiatarsal  boneof  uitiles  with  ■  fleshy  iiartioo,  which,  ftom  the 

thegtcat  Inrr,  arises  Icndinouj  froin  the  under  name  of  its  lint  descriher,  ha*  been  uiiully 

ftnO  anieriur  pari  i>f  the  os  calcis,  and  fruin  the  called  u)a(u  eariici  Jacobi  S^ltii  i  it  is  alto 

ilRdcr  pMt  of  the  o<  cuneiforme  externum.     It  ti^rmed    flcxut    aeccssuriu*    digitnrum    pedia* 

•oon  become!  flnby  and  divisible  into  two  pot-  This  sppcndugc  uri>c>  bja  thin  flesby  oriffin, 

lion*,  which  do  not  sepntaie  from  each  other  from  moil paituf  ihcsinuniiiyar ttieoi  Ciilcia, 

till  they  have  reiiched  the  anterior  extremity  of  and  likewise  bjr  a  thin   tendinous  beginning 

the   niciaiaraal   bone  of  the  great  toe,  where  from  the  anterior  pari  of  the  external  lubetele 

ih^  become  tendinous,  and  then  the  inner-  of  that  bone;  il  soon  becomes  alt  fleshy,  and 

most    portion   nniles  wilh  the  tendon  of  ih«  unite*  to  the   long  flexor  just  before  it  divide* 

abductor,  and   the  outermost  with  that  of  the  into  It*  foui  tendon*.     The  use  of  thii  muKic 

adductor  pollicia.     They  adhere  to  llie  exlemd  is  to  bend  the  last  Joint  of  ihc  toes. 
(M  sesamoidrum,  and  are  finally  insetted  into        F.    longui   pollicis  maiius.      This  mtitcle, 

■' 1   of  the  first  Joint  of  the  great    toe.  which    la    lo  named  by  WinsJBw  and  Aibi- 


Kroove,  in  which  partes  the  lendoa  of  the  flexor  It  is  placed  at  theaideofthelastd(icribedmi>»> 

loiwus  pollicis.  cle,  and  is  coitted  by  the extensores carpi  tadi* 

F.  earpi  mdialis.   This,  which  is  the  radlalus  ales.     Il  arises  Heshy  fiou)  the  unterinr  lurface 

inHmas  of  Albinus  and  Winslow,  ia  a  long  of  the  radius  immedlalcly  below  the  insettioa 

ihin  mnscle,  situated  obliquely  at  the  inner  of  the  biccp>,  and  it!  continued  down  aloni^lbe 

•nd  anterior  part  of  the  fore-arm,  between  the  oblique  ridge,  which  sertcs  Ibr  the  insertion  of 

paln^ari*  longus  and  Ihe  proitaior  lerei-     It  the  supinator  brevis,  as  (ai  as  the  pronator  qua- 

arise*  tendinou*  from  the  inner  condvle  of  the  diatn*.      Some   of   its   fibre*  *piing  likewite 

o*  htimeri,  and,  bj  many  fleshy  filjrrs,  from  from  the  ueizblxiuring  edge  of  the  iuicnMseous 

the   udjacenl    lendinous   fjscin.      It  descend*  ligamenl.     Its  tendon  pasjcs  tinder  the  interiijd 

■tona  the  inTeriur  edge  of  the  pronator  teres,  aimulaj-  ligamenl  of  the  wrist,  and  after  run- 

and  terminates  in  a  long,  f1<il,  and  lliin  ien>  ning  along  ihe  inner  surface  of  ihe  first  bone 

don,  which  afutwiirds  iKCOmes  narrower  and  of   the  thumb,  between  ibc  two  pnrtton*  of 

tliicker,  and  aficr  p.issing  under  the  iiiti'Snal  ihe  flexor  brevit  pi>llicis,  gori  lo  Ew  inaerlid 

Biinular  liuoirni,  in  a  groove  diiiiiict  from  tlie  inio  the  Imi  Juinl  of  the  thumb,  being  bound 

other  tendon*  of  the  wriii,  it  aprcadi  wider  down  in  it*  way  by  the  liKamentous  expansion 

■gain,  and  is  inserted  into  the  fore  and  upper  that  i*  spread  over  the  second  biine.     In  some 

pail  of  the  metacarpal  bone  that  sustanii  ibo  aubjecti  we  find  a  tendinou*  portion  ariaina 

fwc  finger.     It  serves  to  bend  the  hand,  and  from   the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  and 

itt  obli(|<i<:  direction  may  likewise  enable  it  lo  farming  a  fleihy  dip  thai  conimonlv  tcmtioatn 

Miiit  in  il*  pionatton.  near  the  tipjier  pan  of  llic  orijjin  oHhis  tiiutrlv 

V.  nrpi  uliiaii*.    Ulnaria  inteinus  of  Win*  from  ihe  radius.    The  luc  of  this  muKle  i>  to 

>1o>r  and  Albinus.      A    muscle,   silitjied  on  bend  the  lotijainl  of  the  thumb, 
the  cubit  nr  forr  arm,  that  assist)  the  former  In         F.   Imigns   pollicis  jicfli*.      This  muscle  it 

bending  the  iinn      II  arisen  tendinous  from  the  situated    uoiis   ihe  putlerior  part  of  the  leg. 

iiinercoiidylc  nl  ilie  OS  humeii,  and  by  sitnnll  It   arise*   iciulinous   and    fletliy    a   little   br- 

fl«*hy  oiigin,  from  the  aniciiot  edgp  of  the  olv-  luw  ihe  head  of  the  fibula,  and  its  fibres  eonti- 

crimon.     Between  thcie  two  portions  we  find  nnc  tu  adhere  lo  that  bone  almost  to  iu  extr»- 

ibe  duat  nerve  lUMing  to  th«  forearm.    Some  mitjr.    A  little  above  the  heel,  ti  tctmioale*  i» 

of  )U  libre*  arise  liLewiie  from  ihe  leiidinoui  around  tendon, which,3f^erp**siBeinagroove 

ftscia  (hat  cover*  the  muscles  of  the  foro-aim.  formed  at  the  posterior  edge  of  the  aslriigalus, 

Id  its  desce-i  il  soon  becomes  tendinous,  but  and  internal  and  lateral  lurt  of  the  t»  calcii,  in 

it*  fleshy  fibres  do  not  entirely  ditapoear  lill  it  which  it  it  secured  by  an  annular  ligament, 

ba*  reached  ihc  luner  extremity  or  ih«  uha,  pm  to  be  inneitcd  into  the  Ijti  bone  of  the 

srbere   in  tendon  spreads  a  little,  an^,  afier  great  toe,  which  ii  serves  lo  btnd. 
•ending  off  a  few  fibre*  to  the  external  and  in-        F.  anit    motacarpi     pollicis.      Opponrni 

teruaJ  ami  aniiular  ligament),  is  inserted  into  pollicis.      Flexor   prinii   tntemodil   of   Uou- 

ibw  tit  pi)ifoiiii<i.  bIm.    Thi»  muacle  ii  situated  under  ihe  ub- 

F.  longus  digitoriini  pedis,  profundus  per-  ductor  brevi*  pollicis.  which  it  retcniblcs  in 

fonns.      A    flexor   muscle  of  the  toes,  siln*  iia  shape.     Il  arise*  tendinoiu  and  fleshy  from 

ated   along  the  posterior  part  and  inner   side  the  oi  scapbaiile*.  and  from  the  antenor  and 

of  the  W.      [t   arises    fleshy  fiom  ibc  back  ioner  part  of  the   inteiual  aiiiiwlar  ligament, 

pan  of  the  libia,  and  after  tunning  donu  lu  U   is  iniclied  lendinuu*  rtul  fleshy  inio   the 

the  internal  ancle,  its  tendon  oa-isct  un<ler  a  under  and  anterior  pan  of  the  first  bune  of  iJm 

"    '  of  annular  li^ment,  and  then  thtungl)  llnimb.    li  serves  to  luni  tlie  fi»t  boue    '*' 

-lit*  at  the  iuiide  of  the  O*  cslcit.     Suuu  ibuuib  upon  it>  axis,  aud  al  tlie  same  *' 


I       hinH   ftf 
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inserted  into  the  inner  and  anterior  part  of  the  flower  to  flower   in   th«  pi 

upper  end  of  the  first  bone  of  the  Utile  finger,  flexuosa  and  tome  other  gpi 

It  serves  to  bend  the  little  fin|^r,  and  likewise  FLE^XURE.  s,  {Jlenm 

•to  assist  the  abductor.  form  or  direction  in  whlcli 

I II                                                   F.  profundus  perforans.    Profundus  of  Al-  i^^)'     2.  The  act  of  ben 

;|                                             *  binus.    Perforans  of  Douglas.    It  is  a  mus-  3.  The  part  bent;    the  joi 

^ '-                                             cle  situated  on    the   fore  arm^  immediately  Obsequious  or  servile  cringe 

under  the  per  foratus,  which  it  greatly  resembles  Flexure   (C^ontrary),  i 

]|    *                                        ill  its  shape.  .  It  arises  fleshy  from  tne  external  curves^   is  where  the  bendi 

ni                                     side,  and  upper  part  of  the  ulna  for  some  way  comes  directe<f   a  difllerent 

)                                        downwanls,  and  from  a  Iar(2;c  j>oriiou  of  the  in-  middle  point  of  the  printing 

terosseous  ligament.     It  splits  into  four  tendons  determination    of   points  ol 

It,                                    a  little  before  it  passes  under  the  annular  liga-  see  Ikflectioit. 

k'                                               ment  of  the  wrist,  and  these  pass  through  the  To  FLI'CKER.  o.   a.  ( 

'^'                                               slits  in  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  subliinis,  to  To  flutter  ;  to  play  the  winj 

(ht  inserted  into  the  fore  and  upper  part  of  FLFCR.  s*  (from  ^^). 

the  third  or  last  bone  of  all  the  four  fingers,  ^^^i  ^  fugitive ;    a  ruuai 

n                                         which  joint  they  bend.  2.  That  part  of  a  machine 

l                                             F.  sublimisperforatus.  This  muscle^  which  is  put  into  a  more  rapid  mot 

''    »                                    the  perfbratus  of  Cowper,  Douglas,  and  Win-  parts,  equalizes  and  regulate 

slow,  is  by  Albinos  and  others  named  sublimis.  rest ;  as  in  a  jack  (^Sw^/t), 

I                                              It  has  got  the  name  ofperforatus  from  its  tendons  FLIGHT.   «.  (from/oy? 

being  perforated  by  those  of  another  flexor  flying  or  running  from  dang 

.,                                               muscle   of  the   fingers,  called  the  perforans.  The  act  of  using  wing^;  v< 

]:  It                                        They  who  give  it  the  appellation  of  sublimis  3.  Removal  from  place  to 

t\\f                                       consider  its  situation  with  respect  to  the  latter,  wings  iEsdras),     4.  A  floe 

;j  li                                        and  which,  instead  of  perforans,  should  have  together  {Bacon).     5.  The 

i   {[                                        been  distinguished  by  the  name  profundus.    It  the  same  season:  as  the  h 

t                                        is  a  long  muscle,  situated  most  commonly  at  geons.    6.  A  volley  i  a  shom 

.  ;                                       the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  the  fore-arm,  be-  7.  The  space  past  by  flying. 

I  ii                                        tween  the  pal  maris  longus  and  the  fliexor  carpi  gination  $  sally  of  the  soul  (j 

"ii    |:                                        nlnaris;    but,   in  some  subjects,  we  find  it  cursion  on  the    wing    {TUi 

i\   I                                          placed  under  the  former  of  these  muscles,  be-  power  of  flyins  (iSAairfpeaTv' 

I '    "■" 

■                                    the  inner  edge  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  FLI'MSY.  a.  l.Weak; 

ulna,  and  from  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  spiritless ;  wanting  force  (P 

radius,  down  to  near  tne  insertion  of  the  prona-  To  FLINCH,  v.  n,  (corn 

\]                                        tor  teres.     A  little  below  the  middle  of  the  1. To  shrink  fromanvsufler 

j|  .-I                               fore-arm  its  fleshy  belly  divides  into  four  por-  (South).     Q.  To  fail  IS'uiksj 

'\  }\                              tions,  which  degenerate  into  as   many  round  FLI'NCHER.  *.  (from  \\ 
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-^-  tween  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  flexor        FLI'GHTY.  a.  (from /fii 

I   I  :l  carpi  radialis.    It  arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy,    swift  (SUakspeare'),     S.  Wi 

.  T   -     I  from  the  iimer  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  from    nation. 


FL I  FLO 

ivince;  to  fly  into  violent  and  irregular  mo-    elastic  motion  {Addison),    8.  A  sudden  trick 
tions  (jnihtson),    2,  To  Fliko  out.   To  grow     {BenJonson).  3.  A  pert  hussy  (Jddison). 
^nT}\]y  or  o\xU9i^eou%  (.Shakspeare),  FLIRTATION.  *.  (Ctom  ftiri,)  A  quick 

Fling,  j.  (irom  the  verb.)     1.  A  throw;    sprieht I v  motion  (Pope). 
aca»t.    2.  A  gibe  ;  a  sneer;  a  oootemptuous        To  FLIT,  v,  »..  (jUiiier,  Danish).     I.  Tu 
remark  {Addison).  %  away  {Spenser),    2.  To  remove;  to  migrate 

Fling.  In  the  manage,  is  a  term  used  {Hooker).  3.  To  flutter ;  to  rove  on  the  wing 
to  express  the  fiery  and  obstinate  action  of  an  {Dryden),  4.  To  be  flux  or  unstable  {Dry^ 
unruly  horse.    To  fling  like  a  cow,  is  to  raise    den.) 

only  one  leg,  and  give  a  mow  with  it.    Tu  fling        Flit.  a.    {{torn  fleet,)      Swift:  not  used 
or  kick  with  both  the  hind-legs  is  called  yerk-    {Spenser) 
inat.    See  Yerk.  FLITCH,  s,  (phcce,  Saxon.)  The  side  of  a 

FLI'NGEH.  «.    (from  the  verb.)      1.  He    hog  salted  and  cured  {Swjft), 
who  throws.    2.  He  who  jeers.  FLITTERMOUSE.  i.  The  bat. 

FLINT.    Sec  Pyromachus.  FLIOTING.  *.  (pht,  Saxon.)  An  offence  j 

Flint,  a  town  of  North  Wales,  and  capi-  a  fault;  a  failure  {Psalms). 
tal  of  a  county  to  which  it  gives  name  ;  situat-        FLIX.  s.  (corrupted  from  flax,)    Down; 

ed  a  small  distance  from  the  river  Dee  f  with  fur ;  soft  hair  {Dryden). 
a  castle,  where  the  unfortunate  Richard  II.        7*o  FLOAT,  v.  n,  (Jloiier,  Vrtnch.)  1.  To  * 

was  deposed  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster :  united  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  water  {Shakspeare). 

with  several  other  places,  it  returns  one  member  2.  To  move  without  labour  in  a  fluid  {Dry,). 

to  the  British  parliament.     Lat.  63.   \6  N.  3.  To  pass  with  a  light  if  regular  course  (Locie). 
Lon.  3.  2,  W.  To  Float,   v.  a,     'lo  cover  with  water 

FLINTSHIRE,  a  county  of  North  Wales,  {Pope), 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Irish  Sea,  on  the        Float.  #.  (from  the  verb.)  1.  The  act  of 

N.  £.  by  the  river  Dee,  on  the  £.  by  Cheshire,  flowing  j  the  fltix  {Hooker).    2.  Any  body  so 

oo  the  S.  and  W.  by  Denbighshire ;  about  27  contrited  or  formed  as  to  swim  upon  the  water 

miles  long,  and  from  7  to  10  broad.    Besides  {L Estrange),    3.  The  cork  or  quill  by  which 

this,  there  is  a  part  of  Flintshire  no  way  united  the  angler  discovers  the  bite  of  a  fish  ( fValtun). 

with  the  rest  of  the  county;  bounded  on  theN.  4.  A  cant  word  for  a  level  {Mortimer). 
by  Cheshire,  on  the  £.  and  S.  b^  Shropshire,        Float-boards,  thoi^e  boards  fixed  to  wa* 

and  on  the  W*est  by  Denbighshire,  wnich  is  ter-wheels  of  under-shot-mills,  serving  to  re- 

8  miles  long,  and  6  broad.     The  couniy  is  di-  ceive  the  impulse  of  the  stream,  whereby  the 

vided  into  5  hundreds,  in  which  arc  (WO  mar-  wheel    is    carried  round.      (See   the  articles 

kettowns,  S8  parishes,  7780  houses,  and 48y 1 00  Wheel   and  Mill.)    It  is  no  advantage  to 

inhabitants.       The  country  is  mountainous,  have  too  great  a  number  of  float-boards;  be- 

ihe  hilU  being  generally  barren  on  the  surfacej  cause,  when  they  are  all  struck  by  the  water  in 

but  abounding  with  lead  ore,  calamine,  coals,  the  bfst  manner  that  it  can  be  brought  to  come 

&c.   The  valleys  are  fertile.   The  whole  county  against  them,  the  sum  of  all  the  impulses  will 

contain^  1 60,000  acres,  of  which  :?5,000  are  be  but  equal  to  the  impulse  made  against  one 

uncultivated,     including    wood-lands.      The  fl(\at-board  at  right  angles,  by  all  the  water  com- 

county  sends  one  member  to  the  British  par-  ing  out  of  the  penstock  through  the  upenin;^, 

liament,  besides  tbe  on«  sent  by  the  copnty  so  as  to  t<ike  place  on  the  float-boaro.    The 

town,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  towns:  best  rule  in  this  ca<«e  is,  to  have  just  so  many. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Clwyd,  Dee,  Elwy,  that  each  of  them  may  come  out  of  the  water 

Sevion,  and  Wheeler.  as  soon  as  possible,  after  it  has  received  and 

FLI'NTV.    a,    ((vom  flint.)     1.  Made  of  acted  with  iu  full  impulse.    As  to  tlie  length 

flint;    strong    {Dryden).      2.  Full  of  stones  of  the  float- board,  it  may  be  regulated  accord- 

{Bacon),  3.1Iard  of  hearty  cruel ;  savage ;  in-  ing  to  the  breadth  of  the  mill- 
exorable  {Shakspeare).  FLOATING   BODIES,   are  those  which 

FLIP.  s.  (A  cant  word.)     A  liquor  much  swim  on  the  surface  of  a  fluid,  the  most  in« 

Qscd  in  ships,  made  by  mixing  beer  with  spi-  teresting  of  which  arc  ships  and  vessels  em ploy- 

rits  and  sugar  {Dennis),  ed  in  war  and  commerce.  It  is  known  to  every 

FLI'PPANT.  a,  (Of  no  great  authority.)  seaman  of  what  vast  moment  it  is  tn  ascertain 

1.  Nimble ;   moveable.     It  is  used  only  of  the  the  stability  cf  such  vessels,  and  the  positions 

act  of  speech  {Addison).    2.  Pert ;  petulant;  they  assume  when  ihey  float  freely  en  the  sur- 

wagsish  {Thomson).  faceof  the  water.     To  be  able  to  accomplish 

FLFPPANTLY.  ad.  (from  the  adjective.)  this,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  principles 

In  a  flowinsprating  way.  on  which  that  stability  and  the«e  positit^iis  de- 

To  FLIRT,  t^.  a.  {Skinner  thinks  it  formed  pend.    A  floating  bod)r  is  pressed  downward  by 

/rom  the  sound.)     l .  To  throw  any  thing  with  itf^own  weight  in  a  vertical  line  passing  throueh 

4l  quick  elastic  motion  {Swift).    2.  To  move  its  centre  of  gravity ;  and  it  is  supported  by  tne 

with  quickness  {Dorset).  upward  pressure  of  a  fluid,  which  acis  in  a  ver- 

To  Flirt,  v.  n.    l.  To  jeer;  to  gibe  at  tical  line  that  passes  through  the  centre  of  gra- 

one.     2»  To  run  about  perpetually  j  to  be  un-  viiy  of  the  part  which  is  under  the  water ;  ano 

•teady  and  fluttering.  without  a  coincidence  between  these  two  lineA, 

Fliet.  '•  (from  the  verb.)    l.  A  quick  in  such  a  manner  as  that  both  centres  of  gravity 


ma;  W  in  \hf  Mme  vertical  line.  lli«  Hilid  will 
luTM  ui>  on  ti%'n,  lillit  gaima  piMtinninmhich 
the  eqnilibrliim  of  floaiiug  will  be  permaiienl. 
Piatn  ilmii  U  obTiously  neorssary  to  find  what 
prafknraii  ihi!  pBrliniin«i«c<1t>nrstolheHhijle, 
lorlo  which  thc»ped(ic  gtavily  of  the  floating 
body  mini  be  knnivn,  after  which  it  must  be 
fournl  by  gennicrrieol  oieihod,  hi  whal  posi- 
tion* ihe  lolid  can  be  |>lacEJ  on  the  tuifaee  of 
the  fluid,  joihat  both  centrcsof  gravity  may  be 
in  the  iamevfrlical  line,  when  any  given  |iort 
•of  the  KtliJ  i)  imioBraerl  under  ibe  surface. 


cur ;  and  ycl  the  solid  will  a»«uine  tooie  oiber 

G^lliun  wherein  it  will  pernianenlly  floai. 
owovcr  Dpcroie  and  dlHirult  (says  the  laic 
Mr.  Hnglrali)  the  calcuUlinna  nece»«ary  to  de- 
termine theitability  of  nnuiical  VMselt  may,  tn 
wme  rase.!,  be,  jM  ihey  all  depend  upon  ihe 
four  folloK  ilia  simple  and  otn'iou9  then  re  lus,  ac- 
companied wilh  other  well  known  aieteometri- 
cal  and  italical  principles. 

Theorem  I.  Every  floating  bndy  displaces  a 
qoantilyofihefliiid  in  which  itfloa|s,  equal  lu 
its  own  ivpi^hl;  and  eoosequenlly,  iheEjiecific 
^raviiy  of  the  fluid  wilt  be  lo  ihai  of  the  Hoat- 
ing  body,  as  the  magnitude  uf  the  whole  i»  ii> 
iliat  of  the  port  immersed. 

Theorem  2.  Every  flontinR  body  is  Impelled 
downivard  by  its  own  eisrniial  power,  acting 
in  thedirecliiin  of  a  vertical  line  pasaing  ttirougli 
ihe  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole;  and  is  im- 
pelleit  npnaros  by  the  re-action  of  the  fluid 
which  DnppOTls  it,  acting  rn  tile  direction  of  a 
vertical  line  passing  lhroiif;h  the  centre  of  era- 
»ily  of  the  |Mrl  immersed ;  therefore,  umesi 
these  two  lines  are  coincident,  the  floating  body 
thnt  impelled  mii5t  rtvnive  ronml  ;m  axis, 
either  in  molion  or  al  rest,  until  llio  equilibrium 

Theorem  3.  If  by  any  power  ivhaiever  a 
vessel  be  defiectcd  from  an  ujiri|;hl  pusition, 
the  perpendicular  disljiicc  bctv^een  luu  vcvilcal 
lines  passing  thripii;:li  tlie  centres  of  Kravilyof 
the  uhotc,  and  of  ihe  pari  immersed  rcsptcl- 
ivcly,  will  l)C  as  the  siability  of  the  vessel,  and 
which  will  be  positive,  miihing,  or  ncgaiive, 
BCcordiiiL;  as  the  iiietacenire  is  above,  ci>iiici' 
dent  with,  or  below  the  centre  ofgravity  of  the 

Theorem  4.  The  common  centre  of  gr^iiily 
of  aiiy5V5lem  nf  hoditihein;;  given  in  p(l^itio^, 
if  any  one  of  ihesc  bodies  be  moved  from  one 
[lan  of  lUc  syslem  to  atiolher,  llie  cones] xmd - 
in(!, molion  of  ihe  eninmon  centre  of  gravity, 
estimated  in  anv(;tven<lirrc(ic4i,  will  be  to  that 
of  the  uforcfairl  body,  cslimaied  tn  ibe  same 
direeLiLm,  as  the  weight  of  the  body  moved  is 
10  ihril  of  ihe  whole  system,  l''rom  ivhcnCc  it 
is  evident,  that  in  i.rder  lo  ascertain  the  sia- 
bilily  ofany  ^e^scl,  ibc  |>osilion  of  ihc  centres 
of  Rrnviiy  di'  ihc  wlmle,  and  of  that  pirl  iiii- 
wiih  which, and 


power  eiihcr  to  riglii  itself  o»w«ttal».«(* 

Those  who  wish  to  DO]  AIM  iliUMliua 
minniely  with  iliis  inieresiiiM:  bmuibdlf 
dmstotic  theory,  may  coojnli  Mr.  .tn^ 
valuable  paper  in  vol.  80.  of  the  PbiM^ 
Tranaaclioiis,  and  chap.  3.  book  iu.  Ci«pl 
Mechanic". 

FLCATY.  a.  Buoyant  and  iiiiwMt* 
the  surface  (R-Heigl-). 

FLOCK.  I.  CFloec.S5M.rO  'AMp' 
usually  a  cimpanj  of  binji  or  teaniN* 
rprarr).  S.  ^  cotapaay  ot  ittBrf.  i-tt^H^ 
from  hrrd>,  wlitch  arc  df  oxeu  (.J<Um>  t 
A  body  of  men  (JUaeailfrt).  *.(6»> 
esi.)  A  lock  of  wool  IDrgdf*). 

Tol'LoCK,  f.  ».  (fforo  theoeou.)^? 
ihn  in  crowds  or  larf^  numben  [A(tH|> 

To  FLOG.  V.  a.  Kmaflogr^.  WaJ* 
lash  ;  lo  whip  iSipiff.} 

FLOOD.  $.  (Fto'e.  Sa«o«i.)  I.  AW 
ivatet;  the  scb;  a  river  (&■»*•).  i-i* 
luge;  an  inuodalion  iShakipt^ri).  3.Wv 
flun ;  the  svrelling  of  a  riter  by  ni«»*" 
flood  {DavirO.  4.  The  geuMd**#(W 
5.  Catanieiiia  (/larvey).  .. 

7V  Flood,  p.  it.  (froo)  ibe  oMfc)!*^ 
luce;  In  cmcr  with  waters  (JUariMffl- 

FLaOOGATE-  ..  (^«-Ja»i(!*lflj 
(ir  sbulicr  by  wrhidi  the  water  WW  <** 
Of  openeil  at  pleasure  {SiWnev). 

FLOOK.  s.  (pjlug.  a  o\^«f,h.Giimil 
Tht  broad  part  of  the  aochor  srludiBkakl 
of  the  fCTOuat}.  S  A  flomAei  i  a  toV 
fisl). 

FLOOR,  s.  (plop.  F»ope.  Slam)  t-> 
[lavement:  a  pAveiDcnt  it  aliva^efM*'* 
floor  of  wood  or  atone  (SidMg).  t-  A*4 
a  fliuhl  of  rooms  (Bm  Joaxnt). 

7oFnj01i.  I-.  .1.  {iVom  the  roun  *  Tjr-- 
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on«  of  limey  and  brooksand,  and  giin-dust»  or  citj  is  dtvided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  iha 

anvil-dust  from  the  forge.    Ox-bload  and  fine  riier  Aroo,  over  which  are  no  less  tbaa  ibur 

clay  tempered  together,  sir  Hugh  Plat  says»  bridges  in  sight  of  each  other.    That  called  the 

uiake  the  finest  fliKMr  in  tlic  world.  The  floors  Poute  dellu  Trinitli  is  uncommonly  elegant. 

of  the  liew  prisons  at  Durtmoor  are  made  of  It  is  built  entirely  of  white  marble,  and  orua* 

gypsum.              ^  mentcd  with  four  beautiful  statues,  rrprewDt- 

Floor  of  a  ship,  so  much  of  her  bottom  ing  the  four  seasons.   The  quays,  the  buildings 

as  she  rests  on  when  aground.  on  each  side,  and  the  bridecs,  render  that  part 

Floor-timbers,  in  a  ship,  are  those  parts  of  Florence  through  which  the  river  runs  by 

of  a  ship*s  timbers    which  are  placed  im-  far  the  finest,    llie  streets,  squares,  and  {fronts 

mediately  across  the  keel,  and  upon  which  the  of  the  palaces,  are  adorned  by  a  great  number 

bottom  of  the  ship  is  framed ;  to  these  the  up-  of  statues ;  some  of  them  by  the  best  modern 

per  parts  of  the  timbers  are  united,  being  only  masters,  Michael  Angelo,  fiandinelli.  Dona* 

a  continuation  of  floor-timbers  upwards.  tello,  Giovanni  di  Bologna,  Benvenuto  Cel-> 

Floor,  in  malting,  a  name  given  to  the  lini,  and  others.    Some  of  the  Florentine  mer« 

malt  when  it  is  spread  upon  the  floor,  after  it  chants,  formerly,  were  men  of  vast  wealth, 

is  taken  from  the  cistern.  Barley  when  steeped  and  lived  in  a  magnificent  manner.    Oue  of 

in  the  cistern,  swells  about  one-fourth  part;  it  them,  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century, 

is  then  called  a  couch,  and  bears  that  name  built  that  noble  fabric  which  from  the  name  of 

till  it  has  been  30  hours  out  of  the  cistern  :  its  founder  is  still  called  the  Palazzo  Pitti.     He 

nvhen  it  has  been  out  more  than  30  hours,  it  was  ruined  by  the  prodigious  expence  of  this 

generally  sprouts  and  increases  so  much  as  to  building,  which  was  immediately  purchased 

be  double  what  it  was  before  wetting;  it  is  by  the  Medici  family,  and  has  contmued  ever 

then  called  a  floor.    It  is  therefore  settled  by  since  to  be  the  residence  of  the  ^and  dukes  of 

Uw,  that  4  neat  bushels  shall  be  reckoned  Tuscany.    The  gardens  belongm^  to  this  pa* 

equivalent   to  6  couch  bushels,   or  8  floor  lace  are  on  the  declivity  of  an  eminence.    On 

bushels.  the  summit  is  a  kind  ofa  fort,  called  Belvedere, 

FLCORING.  J.  (from  floor.)     Bottom  ;  from  which,  and  some  of  the  hieher  walks,  is 

pavement  j^Addison).  a  complete  view  of  the  city  of  Florence,  and 

To  FLOP.  0.  a.  (from  flap,)    To  clap  the  the  beautiful  vale  of  Arno,   in  the  middle 

wines  with  Tio\%tJ^L'Estranf^€),  of  which  it  stands.    The  prospect  is  hounded 

FLORA,  the  goddess  of  flowers  and  gardens  on  every  side  by  an  amphitheatre  of  fertile  hills, 

among  the  Romans,  such  as  the  Chloris  of  the  adorneu    with  country-houses   and  gardens. 

Greeks.     She  was  worshipped  among  the  Sa-  The  Palazzo  Pitti  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 

bines,  long  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  Arno  from  the  famous  gallery.  It  has  been 

«ind  Tatius  was  the  first  who  raised  her  a  tern-  enlarged  since  it  was  purchased  from  the  ruined 

pie  in  the  city  of  Rome.     It  is  said  that  she  family  of  Pitti.    The  furniture  is  rich  and  cu* 

married  2^phyros,  and  received  from  hid^he  rious ;  but  the  motX  valuable  ornaments  are 

privileges  of  presiding  over  flowers,  and  of  en-  the  paintings.    The  gallery  just  mentioned  at* 

joying  perpetual  youth.    She  was  represented  tracts  universal  attention.  One  of  the  most  in* 

as  crowned  with  flowers,  and  holding  in  her  teresting  pnrts  of  it,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  is 

hand  the  horn  of  plenty.  the  series  of  Roman  emfierurs  from  JnliusCae- 

FLO'RAL.  a.  (floraliSf  Latin.)  Relating  sar  to  Gallienus,  which  is  almost  complete, 

to  Flora,  or  lu  flowers  {Prior),  The  celebrated  Venus  of  Medici,  the  standard 

Floral    bud.     In  botany.     Containing  of  taste  in  female  beauty  and  proportion,  is  in 

the  flowers.     In  opposition  to  foliate  or  leafy,  a  room  called  the  Tribunal.    The  inscription 

containing  .the  leaves.     (See  Bud.)     Floral  on  the  pedestal  asciibes  it  to  Cleomenes,  an 

leaf.     Immediately  attending  the  flower,  but  Athenian,  the  son  of  Apollodorus.     It  is  of 

diflerent  from  the  Bracts,  which  see.  white  marble,  and  surrounded  by  other  mas- 

FLORALIA,  {lames  in  honour  of  Flora  at  terpieces  of  sculpture,  said  to  be  the  works  of 

Rome.    They  were  instituted  about  the  age  of  Praxiteles  and  other  Greek  masters.    Florence 

Romulus,  but  not  rej^ularly  celebrated  until  is  a  place  of  some  strength,  and  contains  an 

the  year  U.C.  580.    They  were  observed  year-  archoishop's  see,  and  a  university.     Lat.  43, 

ly,  and  exhibited  a  scene  of  the  most  unbound-  4()  N.     Lon.  11.  1 5  E. 

.ed  licentiousness.  FLORENTINE    EXPERIMENT,    the 

FLO'REN.  1.  A  gold  coin  of  Edward  III.  name  given,  by  way  of  distinction,  to  an  ex- 

in  value  six  shillings.  periment  made  by  the  Academi  del  Cimcnto, 

FLO'RENCE.  j.  (from  the  city  Florence,)  at  Florence;  in  which  water,  when  violently 

A  kind  of  cloth.  squeezed,  made  its  way  through  the  fine  pores 

Florence,  an  ancient,  large  and  celebrat-  ot  a  hollow  sphere  of  gold,  rather  than  yield  to 

ed  city  of  Italy,  capital  of  Tuscany.    It  is  a  the  compression.    It  was  inferred  from  this 

\'ery  beautiful  city.   Exclusive  of  the  churches  experiment,  gross  and  inadequate  as  it  was, 

and  palacest  some  of  which  are  magnificent,  that  water  was  incompressible ;  but  our  inge- 

the  architecture  of  the  houses  in  genera]  is  in  a  nions  countryman,  Mr.  Canton,  devised  a  set 

good  taste.    The  streets  are  remarkably  clean,  of  experimcnu,  by  which  the  contrary  was  sa- 

and  paA-ed  with  large  broad  stones,  chiselled  so  tisfiictorily  shewn.    See  Phil.  Trans,  lor  17^ 

as  to  prevent  the  horses  from  iliiding.    This  and  \764» 


FLO  FLO 

FLX)RENTINO,    one  of  the  ih nee  pro-  most  ererykind;  pirtiralar?T  whee^  jrrl  :a! 

TincM  inio  which  To«cany  is  divided.     Its  oik,  pine,  hiccory,  cypress,  fed  i-^t  «*".    t  «- 

chief  town  14  Fiorence.  dar.     Tiic  iiiteira.s  brtwetn  im  r    '.*     ^n  I'c 

t'lXJRljy    BKNZOES.      See    Benzoic  very  rich,  and  produce  *pontn«<K,- 1 5:  •«  r'n'-j 

ACi  D.  coaimoo  to  Georgia  and  the  Car  I:r>ii      Fi  v 

Florf.s  ffi;LPHURis.     SceSuLPHUit.  rida  was  di'^^orened  by  Ser.a5ti.i:i   Cibot.     It 

Florf.s    svlphuris    loti.     When  sub*  now  helnn^  to  the  Spanianis. 
limed  sulphur  i«  boiled  and  washed  in  water,         FLXJRl'DITY.  s.  (froin^*9ni.'    Fre^hcesi 

it  f.>nns  the  floret  sulphuris  loti  of  the  phar-  of  colour  {Flmitr), 

mocopcrijs.     AiuKg^nis  w  ihi»  pre(>ar.ition  is        FLORIDSHSS.i.  (from_>f*ni.)   !.  FrcsJ»- 

ihe  sulphur  jirccijmatum;  they  }«os»e>s  ecco-  oe$s  of  colour.    2.  Embcliishmciii;  anxbiiious 

protic,  diapliorciic,  and  anti{.korical   virtues,  elegance  (BouU^. 

and  are  administered    in  oUfpation    where        FLORI'FEROUS.  a.  (Jiarifer,  Lau}  Pr'> 

there  are  piles,  colica  pictonum,  worms,  &c.  due  tire  of  flowers. 
The  new  name  is  sulphur  lotum.  FLORI N,  is  sometimes  oscd  for  a  coin,  and 

FLCyRh'l'.  f.  {Jleureite,  French.)  A  small  sometimes  for  a  money  of  accuuai.    Fl'^rin,  as 

imperfect  Bower.  a  coin,  is  of  diBerep.t  ralues,  acconi'r.g  to  ihe 

FL(yRll).  a.  (Jloridus,   Latin.)     1.  Pro-  different  me  taU  and  different  coon  trie;  where 

Huctive  of  flowers ;  corcred  with  flowers.     2.  it  is  struck.  The  gold  florins  a'o  most  of  inem 

Flushed  uiih  red  {Taylur).    3.  Embellished;  of  a  very  coar»e  alloy,  some  of  ineni  nui  ex- 

tplendid  {Dryden).^  cceding  thirteen  or  fourteen  car^t5,  and  none  cf 

Florid   song/   io-  music,  the  same  as  them  se\'enieen  and  a  hair*.     (See  Moxet- 

figu rale  descant.  table.)     Florin,  as  a  n;oney  of  account,  h 

Florid  style  of  writixg,  is  that  in  ti<ed  l>y  the  Italians,  Duich,  and  Germans-  \i 

which  the  ornaments  are  too  rich  and  gaudy  in  admits  of  diflereni  divisions  in  difiirrent  iiL-ir<r«. 
proportion  to  tlie  subject;  when  they  return         FLORIN  I  AN  J,  in  church  history,  o^.c '>:' 

upon  us  too  fast,  and  strike  us  either  with  a  the  names  ^iven  to  the  Gnostics, 
dazzling  lustre  or  a  false  brilliaiicy.  In  a  young        FLORIS  (Francis),  a  painter  of  Ant^Axr-^:, 

author  this  is  pardonable;  nay  it  is  often  a  pro-  born  in  1520.     He  studiea  the  works  ot'  .Mi. 

tnising  svmptoiu.     Volo  te  efferat  in  adolct'  chael  Angelo  in  Italy,  and  on  his  return  m  h:> 

cenle  fecundilaxt  &c.  says  (^uiniilian  :  ''In  own  countr\*,  became  so  ereatlyem<  loved  a^  to 

youth  I  wish  in  »ee  luxuriancy  of  fancy.  Much  acquire  a  ^ooA  fortune.  He  has  been  called  ihe 

of    it  will   be  diminished   bv  years;    much  Flemish  Raphael.    He  died  at  the  age  of  fiftv. 
will  be  rorrcxted  by  ri}>ening judgment ;  sonic         FLCyRlSjT.  $.  (fleuriste,  Freiich.)   A  cuiii- 

of  it  by  the  mere  practice  of  coni|)Osition,  will  vator  of  flowers  {pope) 

be  worn  away.     Let  there  be  only  suthcient         FLXVRULENT.  a.  (Jfom,  Lat.)   Flowery; 

matter  al  first  that  can  bear  some  pruning  and  blossoming. 

lop;iin^  oif.     At  this  time  o(  life  let  grnius  be         FLOUL'S  (Lucius  Annxus\  a  Latin  hi<- 

\ytU\  and  inventive,  and  pride  itself  in  its  ef-  torian,  of  the  same  funnly  as  Seneca  and  Li:- 

forr?,  thou;4h  tiiese  should  not  as  yet  he  cor-  can.     He  wrote  an  abritlgineni  of  the  K<>iiia:i 

red.     Luxuriance  can  easily  be  cured;  but  History,  in  four  Looks,  which  is  conci>c  ard 

there  is  no  remedy  for  barrenness."  elegant,   but   coni{>oscd    in  a    fl)rid,   |M)cticjl 

Florid  (jothic,  in  archiitcturc,  distin-  sivle.     He  flourished    Al).    1  It).     Tnc   bt>i 

guishes  itself  hy  an  exuberance  of  decoration,  editions  of  Florus  are  Dicker's,  i\%o  voU.  8\o. 

by  ruof^  where  the  most  delicate  fret-work  is  l^i.   17*2,  and  that  of  Fischer's,  8vo.  Leip. 

'expressed  in  f'tone,  and  by  a  certain  lizhtness  I76O. 

of  (inishini?,  as  in  the  r(X)f  ofthechoir  al  Glou-         FLOS  (Flower),  in  botany.  Sec  Fi.ower. 
ccster,  where  it  is  thrown  like  a  web  of  em-         Flos  adonis,  in  botany.     See  Adoxis. 
broidery  over  the  old  Saxon  vaulting.     Many         FI*O^CL'LAR  FLONVKR,   in   boljuy,  a 

monunienlal  shrines  att'ord  exquisite  specimens  term  of  'I'ournefori's,  for  which  Linp<fus  sub- 

of  this  style.     Wc  have  also  a  remarkable  one  stitutes  tuhnlous.     It  is  opposed  to  the  s>cini 

in  the  superb  chajx^l  of  Henry  VII.  ut  West-  flosculoiu — ligulate  of  Linn<5us.     See  Tubl- 

iiiinstcr.  lous. 

FLORIDA,  a  country  of  North  Anicrica,         FLOSC'ULH,  in  l>otanv.     See  Floret. 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  (Georgia,  on  the  K.  by         FLO^SCULOUS.  a.  (Jlosculus,  Lai.)  Coui- 

tlie  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  S.   bv  the  p;idf  of  posed  of  flowers. 

Mexico,  and  on   the  VV.  by  the  Missis-jippi.         FLOTA,   or  Flotta,   fleet,   a   name  the 

It  is  600  niilea  long,  nnd   J30  broad,  lying  be-  Spaniards  give  particulaily  to  the  ships  winch 

twcen  ii:>  and  .'<!  N.  Ia(.  and  H2  and 92  VV.  Ion.  they  send  annually  from  Cadiz   to  the  p>rt  of 

It  is  divided  into  K.  and  W.  Florida.  St.  Au-  Vera  Cruz,  to  fetch  thence  the  uierchandizti 

gustinr  is  ibe  capital  of  the  fi»rmer,  and  Pcnsa-  gathered  in  Mexico  for  Spain, 
cola  oftlie  liiiter.     Tiie  country  about  St.  Au-        The  name  flotilla  is  gi\en  to  a  number  of 

gusiine  i>  by  far  the  most  unfruitful ;  yet  even  ships,  which  get  before  tbe  rest  in  their  return, 

here  two  crops  of  Jndi.in  corn  arc  annually  and   give   information   of   the   departure  a"i 

produced.     The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  of  a  su-  cargo  «»f  the  flota  and  calleons. 
pcrior  quality,  and  well  adapted  to  the  culture         To  FLOTK.  v.  a.   (See  To  fleet.)  To  ^\mv. 
of  rice  and  corn.    The  interior  country,  which        FLOTSON.  s,  (from  flat r.)    Goods  iIk' 

ij  high  aiid  pleasant,  abounds  with  wood  of  al-  swim  without  an  owner  on  the  sea. 


FLOFR  'MIlGC  . 


FLO  FLO 

FI^OTl'KN./)ffr/.  (fromfldle.)  Skimmed.  riircfl  t>y  ihe  "rinding  and  drying)  4!}\lh.  of 

To  FLOL'NCE.  v.  n.  {plovscn,  Dutch.)  1.  the  flour  called  seconds,  which  alone  i<  used 

To  move  wiih  violence  in  ilic  waier  or  mire ;  f«»r  baking  throughout  ilic  greater  part  of  Eng- 

to  strug2;lein  the  water  {Addison).  2.  To  move  land,  uiul  which  afl'onls  the  most  wholesome, 

with  weight  and  tumidi  {Prior).    3.  To  move  thougli  not  the  whilest  hrcad.     Btside  these-, 

with  p.-<s>ii)nate  agitation  {SwiJ't).  conds,  such  a  bushel  of  wheat  yields  \'Ubt.  of 

7V;  I'lounck.  v.  a.  To  deck  with  flounces.  ]>ollird  and  bran:   the  total  loss  in  f^rindiiifi; 

Floi'kce.  s.  (from  the  verb.)    Any  thing  seldom  exceeds  one  p<iuiid  and  a  half. 
scwcii  lo  the  garment,  and  han^^ing  loose,  so         Flo  uk-m  ills  are  put  into  nu^ion  in  varinm 

as  to  suell  and  shake  (Pope).  way*:  fiometliiiesthefirMtinuA-er  is  wiiidy  at  others 

FUVUNDKll.   /.  {flynder,  Danish.)     A  waur,  at  others  the  force  of  steam,  at  oiherx  the 

small  flat  fish.     See  PL£URO!fBCTES.  museular  energy  of  animals.    The  oicchanism  ot 

To  Flo'under.  v.  n.  {^rom  flounce.)     To  *»»«  ?riiidin»  part  of  mo»t  of  thne  is  nearly  thr 

and    irrecular  motions  wme,  and  well  uodersiood:  «>  that  ,t  w.ll  not  be 


strupgle  with  violent  and    irregular  motions     wme,  ana  wen  uonersiooa :  «>  inai  ii  wm  noi  oe 
<  l^7ifirti\  necessary  to  enter  much  into  minutic,  but  men*- 


which  is  msolublc  in  cold  water,  hut  soluble  in  in  Platu  71,  which  contains  two  figun»,  an  elcva- 

hot  water.     2.  Of  gluten.     3.  Of  a  saccharine  tion  fig.  1,  and  a  plan  fig.  3. 
matter,  susceptible  of  the  spirituous  fermenta-        The  mill  is  adapted  to  be  driven  by  an  overshot 

t  ion.     The  grain  itself  is  not  only  subject  lo  be  water-wheel  A  A,  though  if  the  local  circumstances 

eaten  by  insects  in  that  state;  but,  when  ground  of  the  situation  required  an  undershot-wheel,  its 

into  flour,  it  gives  bitlh  to  another  race  of  de-  P'^***  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  machinery  would 

iiroyers,  who  eat  it  unmercifully,  and  increase  ^*^  *''*  ■""*•    "'"**'  water-wheel  is  suxpciKled  by 

50  fist  in  it,  that  it  is  not  Ions  before  they  "?<?  pivoU,  inserteii  into  the  ends  of  its  axis  upon 


........  ...  «^„,j«  ,,w.„,  ,^  v^„.  „^.  uu^civLu  lu  naier-whe#^l.    The  heailntock   B  in  the  plan  is 

i)e  m  continual  motion,  and  on  a  nicer  iiisjjec-  placul  ufion  the  wall  of  the  pit  called  the  whe»»l 

lion  there  wifl  be  found  in  it  a  prtat  number  race,  in  which  tlie  water-wheel  workis:  the  other 

of  little  anImaU  of  the  colour  of  the  flnur,  and  C,  '»  supported  on  a  similar  w:ill  of  the  cog-pit 

very  nimide.     If  a  little  of  thib  flour  is  laid  on  within  the  building,  and  shewn  in  the  plan  by  a 

tiie  plate  of  the  double  microscope,  the  insects  dark  space.     In  this  pit  the  lar^e  iron  cog-wheel 

arc  very  distinctly  seen  in  great  numbers,  very  ^»  which  infixed  upon  tlieaxisoi  the  water-wheel, 

l>ri>k  uiul  lively,  contiimally  crawlin''  over  one  ^'^^^^ '  **  *»"  ''^  bevelkd  cog>  fixid  into  iis  cii- 

aiioiher's  hack's,  and  playing  a  thousand  antic  <^™ff'r«npe,  by  which  It  turns  a  smull  twilled- 


trunk  or  hollow  tube,  by  means  of  which  they  H,  between  which  and  the  nether  or  lower  stones, 

take  in  thvir  food,  and  their  body  is  comiKiscd  1,  tlie  wlwat  or  curn  is  Kround. 
of  scvcial  rinpH.    Tliey  do  vast  mischief  among        The  niilUtoiif*^  arcof  a  eylindric  form,  as  slicwn 

iiiagazinci  of  flour  laid  up  for  armies  and  other  by  the  section  at  H,  in  ft-j.  1,  and  by  tl»e  plan  at 

fmlilic  uses.    When  they  have  once  taken  ixis-  fig.  3.  Tlieupi>er  on**  has  a  rviiitdric  hole  through 

session  of  a  parctd  of  this  valuable  com modilv,  *'  called  the  eye  of  the  stonr  ;  it  is  supported 

it  is  impos-iible  to  drive  them  out;  and  ihcy  "P""  the  upper  end  of  its  axis  !)y  an  Iron  cross, 

increase  >o  fast,  that  the  only  method  of  pre-  ^^*^  ^^^^  *^"*^'*  of  whieh  arc  Ut  into  the  stono,  and 

venting  the  total  loss  of  the  parcel  is  to  make  it  *»'^,^«»»[''  o^"  ^^''^  ^i'^'"*  '\  ^»"^'*J  "P""  ^he  upper 

up  inio  bread  as  soon  as  can  be  done.  The  way  1'"!  ^^^fi'^"!  '^"^  T'"  "'"'  ""  ?' ■"'\'''*  ^''T 

tfi  nr^v«>iit  tti*:*  K»k<.^:..»:.  »u.  fl      -  •    .  '  O  IS  fixed.     TIk  lower  stone   1  is  of  a  smiilar 

iprvr   r  f  n  i^  '  breeding  in  the  flour  ts  lo  pre-  «  ^ut  about  one  i.ieh  hiryer  all  round  tha„ 

ser%c  It  from  damp  :   nothmg  gels  more  injury  the  upper  or  running  stone  H  ;  the  hole  tl.roupli 

by  being  put  up  in  damp  than  flour ;  ami  yel  its  cf  ntre  is  not  m  laino,  and  has  a  pic-e  of  wood 

notliiiig  IS  more  Irequcnily  put  up  ^o.   It  should  let  into  it,  which  tUs  closely  round  the  upper  part 

be  alwa\s  carcftilly  and  thoroughly  dried  before  of  thp  spindle.    The  two  st-me^i  arc  eiichi«ed  in  a 

it  '?  P"^*  "P»  ^^^  ll^*-'  barrels  also  dried  into  eyliudrical  tub  K.   which   fits  the  lower  stoiio: 

ivhich  it  is  to  be  put ;  then,  if  they  are  placed  upon  the  top  of  this  tub  a  sli-iht  tramc  is  erected 

ill   a  room  tolerably  warm  and  dry,  they  will  ^  support  the  hopper  d,  whi.-h  receives  the  corn 

k^cp  it  well.     Too  dry  a  place  never  does  flour  *^  ^^  ground;  it  has  a  loobc  trough  n,  called  the 

.my  hurt,  though  one  too  moist  almost  always  ***^*''  stispended  lieneath  the  aperture  in  its  vortex 

spoils  it.  'o  convey  the  corn  and  let  it  fall  into  the  eye  of 

The  proportion  of  flour,  which  a  bushel  of  ^II''  """'tone.    To  facilitate  the  conveyance  of 


I         li     9  ,j   ™','^'*'**   '•""-"»    *»"cn     the  axis  IS  divided  inln  three  small  rods,  and  bent 
ground,  will  yield  (exclusive  of  the  loss  in.     outward  from  the  axis  j  these  three  projecting  rods 


FLOUR-MILLS. 

•vcceffstrdy  preis  a^uost  tlie  shoe  and  move  it  which  may  he  applied  with  farility,  lo  6r  as  ihej 
one  way,  and  it  if  retarned  as  looo  as  the  rod  has  are  useful,  to  double  or  triple  mills, 
pasfed  by»  by  means  of  a  wooden  spring :  tbe  Let  tbe  weight  of  the  upper  stone  wben  furrow- 
outer  end  of  tbe  shoe  is  suspended  by  a  string  e,  ed  be  a  W,  the  resistance  of  tbe  com  reduced  lo 
which  is  conveyed  down  to  tbe  ground  floor  and  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gyration,  or  at  ^  of 
wound  round  a  pin  which  the  miller  ran  reach,  tbe  radius  of  tbe  upper  stone  ■■  R,  then,  accwd- 
and  by  turning  it  he  raiies  or  lowers  the  »>hoe  so.  «|.jn  W  ...  , 
as  to  r^:uUte  the  quantity  of  corn  which  shall  «f  to Belidor, R  - ^,  while  acoordmg  to  Fabn 

pass  through  the  stones,  by  enlarging  or  dimi-  y^ 

nishing  tbe  aperture  in  the  lom-er  part  of  tbe  hop-  R  s*   ^.    But  when  tbe  upper  stone,  to  work 

per.    A  trough  of  wood  is  placed,  leading  from  ... 

tbe  space  between  the  tub  K,  and  tbe  running  f^^  advanUgeously  m  et ery  respect,  goes  nMad 

stone  H,  down  to  a  chest  which  is  placed  in  tbe  ^^  umesin  »  minute,  we  have 

boose  at  N,  in  tbe  plan  before  the  machiuery ;  or  R-—  .         lor      ^          2W^DW 

in  some  cases,  the  mouth  of  a  sack  is  soApended  N  *   35        460-r-D  '    33         131^  * 

under  this  trongh  to  receive  the  meal.    Tbe  corn  This,  bowerer,  would  require  an  upper  miU-stone 

4s  kept  in  a  store-room  over  tbe  mill-t tones,  and  ol  about  7|  feet  diameter :  for  when  tbe  diameter 

by  a  trough  is  conveyed  into  the  bopper,  and  of  that  stone  is  D  in  feet,  and  K  the  most  adran- 

thence  it  is  shaken  into  tbe  eye  of  tbe  shoe,  and  tageous  number  of  rotations  in  1  minute,  we  bava 

filling  between  the  arms  of  tfaie  iron  cross,  shewn  .                   '           ^.        ^,       430 

in  ag.  3,  it  is  thrown  by  tbe  centrifugal  force  into  ^^  "^"y  observations  N  -  -_,  as  wtrodoced 

the  small  cavities  between  tbe  two  stones  W,  their  into  the  preceding  theorem ;  and  this,  when  »  - 

ma^Bcent  surfaces  being  cut  into  channebf  as  le-  gg  ^1^^,  i>  ..  'fi 

firesented  in  fig.  S ;  and  tbe  runnlng-stone  tuming  iet  the  whole  friction  when  reduced  te  I  of  the 

round  while  the  lower  one  remains  fixed,  the  fisoes  „^iug  of  tbe  upper  stone  be  represented  by  F,  and 

of  tliese  channels  DM»et  each  other,  and  the  com  the  effective  disUnoe  of  the  force  or  power  frooi 

getting  between,  is  cut  or  ground  into  manmerable  the  axe  on  which  the  stone  revolves  -  r.  the  mun- 

fragments.      The    centrifugal    force    constantly  bar  of  teeth  in  the  first  or  commanding  wheel - 

throws  the  com  or  rather  meal  farther  from  the  m^  ^^  ,be  number  of  sUves  in  the  trundle  =  w. 

centre  till  at  length  it  comes  completely  out  from  ^^  number  of  revoluUons  of  the  water-wbed  ia  1 

the  stones  into  the  space  between  them  and  the  minute  -  a,  the  power  which  at  tbe  distance  r 

tub  K,  here  it  is  carried  round  by  the  motion  of  f^m  the  axe  of  the  waUr-wheel  is  necessary  to 

the  ston^  and  fallsdownthrough  the  trough  before  retain  the  whole  load  in  cqnilibriom  =a;8o»hsa 

mentioiietl  into  tbe  sack  or  chest  on  the  ground.  ^^  htre 

The  friction  caused  in  the  operation  of  grinding  ]^f 

creates  a  considerable  degree  of  beat  in  the  flour;  ^f  "^  *  i  ^  (^  +  ^ 

and  if  the  velocity  of  the  stone  is  too  great,  tbe  **     ^ 

floor  will  be  spuilt»l  by  causing  it  to  ferment,  and  whence,  p  m             /](  .|.  p) 

turn  sour  when  »towed  in  sacks.     To  avoid  this  '             3»ir 

the  miller  must  regulate  the  quantity  of  water  y^^       M       N 

upon  his  wheel,  and  also  the  quantity  of  corn,  by  ^^*  occause  —  ■■  — - 

raising  or  falling  the  shoe  as  before  described.  The  2ND 

finencft!!  of  the  flour  depends  upon  the  distance  the  wc  havep  »  —- (R  +  F), 

stones  n  re  from  one  another;  and  this  is  regulated  ,       ..      ^-                      "T    .        ».  ,      . 

by  raising  or  lowering  the  upper  stone  H.     For  }^^}  ^**^  .*»"«'•*  '^*^^°<^  '"  l*'**!^^  ^^^  '^^^: 

this  purpose,  the  .pindle  Pis  supported  on  abeam  ^^^^^  revolves  be  -  t^ie  velocity  w.ih  uhich 

O,  rolled  the  bridge-tree;  one  end  of  this,  fc,  is  jny  point  m  its  ciroumfereuce  moves  =  ,,,1^ 

a  r.ntP».  and  the  other  slides  up  and  doin  be-  he.gh  t  due  to  this  velocity  being  =  A,  w  -  3- 14 1593. 

twecn  two  vertical  posts  seen  in  the  elevation,  «n«>^  =  ^^h  'f^^  *^*^"  » 

and  the  end  of  it  it  supported  upon  a  screw,  the  |  «  -^^:=  — ,  andn  =  —  s=  __£-. 

head  of  which  goes  through  the  floor  above.     By  t>        ^g^                    i             «r 

turning  tliis  screw,  the  miller  raises  and  lowers  "r  »  -f  •     i              _^m  —  '*         *^ 

the  bridge-trees  O,  and  .*eU  the  stones  finer  or  ^"^^  '*  '"  ®''°  ^  "*  M           ~M    '   ~d" 

coarser  at  pleasure.  The  flour,  after  being  ground,  450m       €0^gh                  JODM  %/rA 

is  dressed  or  separated  from  its  bran,  by  the  Bolt-       therefore  -        ■  =  ,  and  r  a 


,...v.wC07-whecl  fitted  on  it»  turning  »..ww.w.  ^..  „..  ^  .      .-            r            ^-       ., 

horizontal  axi.,  upon  which  is /pulley  driving  ficieiitly  exact  for  practice,  the  mortadvanUp^ 

the  bolting-machine  by  an  endless  rope  or  strap.  '^*'*»?»  «f  ^»^e  undershot  water-wheel,  the  vattf 

Another  pulley  on  the  same  axis  is  usually  adapt-  P"**^'"?  »«*'»**  ^}l^^  ^"^  float-boards,  is 

ed  to  move  a  dressing-machine,  which  is  a  cylin-  fiODM^^H      0'0\9'DM^/gH 

der  of  wire  cloth  of  different  degrees  of  fineness  ;  S  *^     450irM       *"            m 

Mithin  it  a  cylinder  covered  with  hair   brushes  'OlOlDMV 

revolves  and  drives  the  meal  through  the  wire%  or  again  g  =                     , 

separating  it  into  diflerent  degrees  of  fineness  in  .        -.r  •   au        i     •..'**•  *i_    •                      »— 

tho  .ame  manner  as  the  boUinVmachine.  "*^'*.  Y  »  ^''Ml'^'%  °'.*^  •n.pinpnp  w.t«. 

It  .ill  not  be  expected  that  we  .l.oald  allot  much  "»» '    ""^"'hoV?"]'* *"»>"  «  """"/J!!!^ 

space  to  the  theo^of  Bour-mills,  though  it  may  ""'^   ••""  ^^  ".'^  **^Vk       *".<=»« 5*^"»* 

not  be  advisable  to  pa,»  it  over  entirely.     We  "dvantogeou.  pojitioo  of  the  work  u  to  hare 

shall  therefore  give  two  or  three  theorems  for  a  _  » — . 

single  flour-mill  of  the  commotk  covi%\x\i<:V\Qti>  »»        1>V 


FLO  FLO 

Furlher,1etL  s  theBamberoriM>undsofmeAl  (Pope).       10.    To  hang   loose  and    Waving 

Wjich  are  produced  every  hour,  s  =:  the  specific  (^Spccta/or). 

graTity  of  the  upper  mill-stone,  that  of  water  being        To  Flow.  v.  a.    To  overflow;  to  deluge 

unily,  and  B  the  solid  content  of  the  stone  in  cubic  {Mortimer), 

feet:  the  remaining  letters  having  the  same  ac-        p^ow.  /.  (from  the  verb.)     1.  The  rise  of 

cepution  as  before :  then  ^^^^^^  .   ^^^  jj^^  ^^^  (Brown).    2.  A  sudden 

€>r  rye  and  wheat  L  =  0*021  D'  <B_  pounds.  plenty  or  abundance  {Pope).    3.  A  stream  of 

»»''  diction  {South). 
for  old  barley  L=:0^  D^^B^pounds.  FLCKWER.  t.'ifieur,  French.)  1.  The  part 

mr  of  a  plant  which  contains  the  seeds  {Cowietf). 

For  more  on  the  snbjeet  of  Hour-mtlliy  the  S.  An  ornament;  an   embellishment  {Bait* 

reader  may  consult  Brewster's  Ferguson,  vol.  U.  mil).  3.  The  prime;    the   flourishing    part 

Gi^y»s  Millwright,  and  Gregory's  Mechanics,  {Pope).    4.  The  edible  part  of  com ;  the  meal 

^®'-  "*  iSpenser).   5.  The  most  excellent  or  valuable 

Flour  (St.)  An  episcopal  town  of  France,  part  of  any  thing ;  quintessence  {Addison). 
in  the  department  of  Cantal.  Here  is  a  ma-  Flow£R,  in  bouny,  the  organs  of  genera- 
•  nufacture  of  knives.  Lat.  45.  2  N.  Lon.  3.  tion  in  vegetables*  with  their  coverings.  A 
1 1  E.  flower,  when  complete,  consists  of  a  calyx, 
To  FLOURISH,  v.n.  (/7orfo,  Lat.)  l.  To  stamen,  and  pistil ;  but  the  essential  paita  are 
be  in  vigour ;  not  to  fade  (Pope).  S.  To  be  in  the  anther  and  stigma,  which  are  sufiicieut  to 
a  prosperous  §iaiUi{  Dry  den).  3.  To  use  florid  constitute  a  flower,  either  together  in  henna- 
language  (Baker).  4.  To  describe  various  phrodite  flowers,  or  separate  in  male  and  fiunale 
flgures  by  intersecting  lines   (Pope).    6.  To  flowers. 

boast;  to  brag.    6.  (In  music.)  To  play  some        Flower*8TALK.    See  Pedukcli. 
prelude.  Flower  (Gentle),  in  bouny.    See  Ama- 

To  Flo^urish.  v.  a.  1.  To  adorn  with  ve-  ryllis. 
ffetable  beauty  (Fenton).     2.  To  adorn  with        Flower  of  an  hour,  in  botany.     See 

-ngures  of  needlework.     3.  To  work  with  a  Hibiscus. 

needle  into  figures  (Bacon).    4.  To  move  any        Flower  db  luce,  in  botany.    See  Iris. 
thine  in  quick  circles  or  vibrations  (Crashaw).        Flower  (Bastard),  in  botany.      See  Ade- 

5.  To  adorn  with  embellishments  of  languasEe  mavthera. 

{Bacon).    6.  To  adorn  ;  to  embellish  (Shak'        Flower  (Eternal),  in  botany.    See  Xe- 

Mpeare).  ranthemum. 

Flou^rish.  f.  (from  the  verb.)  1.  Bravery;        Flower  (Sun),  in  botany.    See  Hbli  Air- 
beau  tyCCVasAntr*)  •    S;.  An  ostentatious  embel-  thus. 

lishinent ;     ambitious    copiousness    (Bacon.        Flower  (Sultan),  in  botany.    See  Cta- 

Morc).    3.  Figures  formra  by  lines  curiously  vus. 

or  wantonly  drawn  (Boyle).  Flower  (Trumpet),  in  botany.    See  Big- 
Flourish,  in  music,  an  appellation  given  nonia. 
to  the  decorative  notes  which  a  singer  or  instru-        Flower  (Wind),  in  botany.    See  An E- 
mentul  performer  adds  to  a  passage,  with  the  mone. 

double  view  of  heightening  the  effect  of  the        Flower  op  the  capital,  is  an  ornament 

com|)osiiion,  and  of  displaying  his  own  flexibi-  of  sculpture,  in  form  of  a  rose,  in  the  middle  of 

lily  of  voice  or  finger.      There  is  nothing  of  the  sweep  of  the  C^orinthian  abacus, 
which  a  sensible  performer  will  l)e  more  caii-        To  Flo'wbr.  v.  n.  (  ^earir,' French.)   1.  To 

lions  than  of  the  introduction  of  flourishes,  be-  be  in  flower ;   to  bloom  (Milion).    S.  To  he 

cause  he  is  never  so  mnch  in  danger  of  mis-  in  the  prime ;   to  flourish  (Spenser),   3.  To 

taking,  as  when  he  attempts  to  improve  his  au-  froth;  to  ferment;   to   mantle   (Bacon).     4. 

thor's  idens.     See  Busby*s  Mus.  Diet.  To  come  as  cream  from  the  surface  (MiUon). 
FLCKURISHER.  *.  (from /oKrijA.)  One        To  Flo'wer.  v.  a.   (from  the  noun.)  To 

ihat  is  in  prime  or  in  prosperity  (Chapman).  adorn  with  flctitious  or  imitated  flowers. 

To  FLOUT.  0.  a.  (ftuyten^  Dutch.)    To        Flowers,    a    term    formerly    applied  by 

mock  ;  to  insult ;  to  treat  with  mockery  and  chemists  to  the  fine  parts  which  are  sublimated 

contempt  (  fValton).  from  certain  bodies,  as  the  flowers  of  benjamin. 

To  Flout,  v.  n.  To  practise  mockery;  to  sulphur,  ainc,  &c.    See  Benzoic  acid,  &c. 

behave  with  contempt ;  to  sneer  (Sw\fl).  Flowers  (Geometrical),  figures  which  are 

Flout,  s.  (from  tne  verb.)  A  mock ;  an  in-  curved  like  a  number  of  leaves  expanding  from 

suit ;  a  word  or  act  of  contempt  (Ccdamy).  one  centre,  returning  regularly  from  the  cir- 

FLO^UTER.j.  (from^oikf.)C)newhojeers.  cumscribing  perimeter.       lliese  flowers  are 

To  FLOW.  V.  n.  (plopan,  Saxon.)     1.  To  commonlv  named  from  the  number  of  their 

run  or  spread  as  water  (Swift).    S.To  run;  leaves, ybitoj,  trifoliot,  teirt^foliot,  pentqfoliot, 

opposed  to  standing  waters  (Dryden).    3.  To  hexttfoUoi,  Sec.    The  properties  of  some  of 

rise  ;   not  to  ebb  (Shakspeare).    4.  To  melt  these  are  invstigated  under  the  name  of  Rho* 

ilsaiah).    5.  To  proceed  |  to  issue  (South),  donean  curves,  in  PAt/.  Trans.  No.  378. 

6.  To  gilide  smoothly  without  asperity  (Hake-  Flowers  (Blumen,  Germ.),  in  chemistry, 
frill).  7'  To  write  smoothly ;  to  speax  volubly  a  term  now  becoming  obsolete,  to  denote  seve- 
i Dryden).  8.  To  abonnd ;  to  be  crowded  ral  substances,  both  metallic  and  otherwise, 
iChopman).    g.  To  be  copioiM^  to  be  full  pfocuradf  by  nibliaiation  in  the  form  of  slightly 
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rohcring  powder,  or  ipicular  crystals.    Thus  plates  mnst  be  made  so  thick  as  not  to  be  a|rt 

we  find  mention  made  of  flowers  of  antimony,  to  bend  ;  and  there  must  be  a  bole  made  nc3r 

arsenic,  zinc,  and   bismuth,   which  are  the  every  comer  for  the  receiving  a  screw  to  fasten 

sublimed  oxyds  of  these  metals,  either  pure  or  them  close  together.     When  these  plates  are 

combmed   with  a  little  sulphur  or   muriatic  prepared,  lay  in  readiness  several  sheets  of  p-a- 

acid  ;  we  also  find  mention  made  of  flowers  of  per,  and   then  gather  the  plants  with  their 

sulphur,  of  benzoin,  and  of  sal-ammoniac.  flowers  when  they  are  quite  perfect.     Let  this 

Flowers  (Preserving  of).     The  method  of  be  always  done  in  the  middle  of  a  dry  day  ^  aod 

preserving  flowers  in   their   natural   beauties  then  lay  the  plant  and  its  flower  on  one  of  the 

throueh  the  whole  year  has  been  niuch  sought  sheets  of  |)aper  doubled  in  half,  spreading  out 

afier  by  many  people.     Some  have  attempted  all  the  leaves  and  fietals  as  nicely  as  ponible. 

it  by  gathering  them  when  dry,  and  not  too  If  the  stalk  is  thick,  it  must  be  pared  or  cat  io 

much  opened,  and  burying  them  in  dry  sand  ;  half,  so  that  it  may  lie  flat ;  and  if  it  is  tvoody, 

but  this,  though  it  presenes  their  fijjure  well,  it  mav  be  peeled,  and  only  the  bark  }ef^.  When 

takes  off  from  the  liveliness  of  their  colour,  the  plant  is  thus  expanded,  lay  round  about  it 

Muntingius  prefers  the  following  method  to  some  loose  leaves  aiul  petals  of  the  flower, 

all  others.      Gather  roses,  or  other  flowers,  which  may  serve  to  complete  any  part  that  is 

when  they  are  not  yet  thoroughly  open,  in  the  deficient.     When  all  is  thus  prepared,  by  te- 

middle  of  a  dry  day ;  put  them  into  a  good  veral  sheets  of  paper  over  xac  plant,  ana  is 

earthen  vessel  glazed  within  ;  fill  the  vessel  up  man^  under  it ;  then  put  the  wnole  between 

to  the  top  with  them ;  and,  when  full,  sprinkle  the  iron  plates,  laying  the  papers  smoothly  on 

them  over  with  some  good  French  wine,  with  one,  and  laying  the  other  evenly  over  tbtem : 

a  little  salt  in  it;  then  set  them  by  in  a  cellar,  screw  them  close,  and  put  them  into  an  o\en 

tying  down  the  mouth  of  the  pot.     After  this  after  the  bread  is  drawn,  and  let  them  lie  there 

they  may  be  taken  out  at  pleasure ;  and  on  set-  two  hours.     After  that,  make  a  mixture  of 

ting  them  in  the  sun,  or  within  reach  of  the  equal  parts  of  aquaforlb  and  <:ommon  brandv^ 

fire,  they  will  o|)en  as  if  growing  naturally;  shake    these  well    together,    and  when  die 

and  not  only  the  colour,  but  the  odour  also,  flowers  are  taken  out  of  the  pressure  of  the 

will  be  preserved.  plates,  rub  them  lightly  over  with  a  camelV 

Ttie  flowers  of  plants  are  by  much  the  most  tiair   pencil   dipped  in  this  liquor;  then  lay 

diflicult  p'lris  lo  preserve  in  any  tolerable  de-  them  upon  fresh  brown  paper,  and  covering 

^e  of  perfection  ;  of  which  we  have  instances  them  with  some  other  sheets,  press  them  be- 

in  all  the  collections  of  dried  plants,  or  horti  tween   this  and  other  papers  with  a  handker- 

sicci.     In  these  the  leaves,  stalks,  roots,  and  chief  till  the  wet  of  these  liquors  u  dried  wbol- 

seeds  of  the  plants,  appear  very  well  preserved  ;  ly  away.    When  the  plant  is  thus  far  prepared, 

the  strong  texture  ot  these  parts  making  them  take  the  bulk  of  a  nutmeg  of  gum-dragon  ;  pat 

always  retain  their  natural  form,  and  the  co-  this  into  a  pint  of  fair  water  cold,  and  let  it 

lours  in  many  s|H:cics  naturally  remaining.  But  stand  twenty-four  hours,  it  will  in  this  tinKbe 

where  these  fade  the  plant  is  little  the  worse  wholly  dissolved ;  then  dip  a  Gne  hair-pencil 

for  use  as  to  knowing  the  species.     But  it  is  in  this  liquor,  and  with  it  daub  over  the  back 

very  much  other\%'ise  in  regard  to  the  petals  :  sides  of  the  leaves,  and  lay  them  carefully  dowo 

these  are  naturally  by  much  the  most  beautiful  on  a  half-sheet  of  white  paper  fairly  ex|^n«}ed, 

parts  of  the  plant  to  which  they  belong ;  but  and  press  them  down  with  some  more  {lapers 

iliey  are  so  much  injured  in  the  common  way  over  these.    When  the  gum-waier  is  fixed,  let 

of  drying,  that  they  not  only  lose,  but  change  the  pressure  and   papers  be  removed,  and  the 

their  colours  into  one  another,  by  which  means  whole  work  is  fini^ned.      Tlie  leaves  retain 

they  give  occasion  to  many  errors;   and  they  their  verdure  in  this  case,  and  the  flowers  usu- 

iisually  also  wither  up,  so  as  to  lose  their  very  ally  keep  their   natural   colours.     Souie  care, 

form  and    natural  shape.    The  primrose  and  however,  must  he  taken  that  the  heat  of  the 

cowslip  kinds  are  very  eminent  instances  of  the  oven  be  not  too  great.     When  the  flowers  are 

change  of  colours  in  the  flowers  of  dried  speci-  thick  and  bulky,  some  art  may  be  used  to  pare 

mens  :    for  those  of  thi^  class  of  plants  easily  ofi'  their  backs,  and  dispose  the  petals  in  a  due 

dry  in  their  natural  shape;  but  they  lose  their  order;  and  after  this,  it  any  of  them  are  want- 

yellow,  and,  instead  of  it,  acquire  a  fine  green  ins;,  their  places  may  be  supplied  with  some  of 

colour,  much  superior  to  that  of  the  leaves  in  the  supernumerary  ones  dried  on  purpose  ;  and 

their  most  perfect  state.     The  flowers  of  all  the  if  any  of  them  are  only  faded,  it  will  be  prudent 

violet  kind  lo<^e  their  beautiful  blue,  and  be.  to  taKc  them  away,  and  lay  down  others  in  their 

come  of  a  dead  white :  so  that  in  dried  speci-  stead  :   the  leaves  may   be  aUo  disposed  and 

mens  there  is  no  difference  between  the  blue-  mended  in  the  same  manner, 
flowered  violet  and  the  white-flowered  kinds.  Another  method  of  preserving  both  flowers 

Sir  Robert  Southwell  has  communicated  to  and  fruit  sound  throughout  the  whole  year  is 

the  world  a  method  of  drying  plants,  by  which  also  given  by  the  same  author.     Take  saltpe- 

this  defect  is  proposed  to  be  in  a  great  measure  tre,  one  pound  ;  arinenian  bole,  two  pounds; 

remedied,  and  all  flowers  preWved  in  their  na-  clean  common  sand,  three  pounds.      Mix  all 

tiual  shape,  and  many  in  their  natural  colours,  well  together;  then  gather  fruit  of  any  kind 

For  this  purpose,  two  plates  of  iron  are  to  be  that  is  not  fully  ripe,  with  the  stalk  to  each; 

prepared  of  tne  size  of  a  large  half-sheet  of  pa-  put  these,  one  by  one,  into  a  w  ide-moutherl 

per,  or  larger  (ox  parUculai  occQAvons '.  tKesc  ^lass,  laying  them  in  good  order.    Tie  m-cr  the 
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lop  wiih  an  oil-cloth,  and  cany  them  into  a  such  base  salts  with  floor  spar^  or  witti  fluoric 

dry  cellar,  and  set  the  whole  upon  a  bed  of  the  acid.    If  the  spar  be  employedi  the   potash 

prepared  matter  of  four  inches  thick  in  a  box.  should  be  caustic  potash,  the  soda  carboaat  of 

Fill  up  the  remainder  of  the  box  wiih  thesame  soda,  the  ammonia  sulphat  of  ammonia, 

preparation  ;  and  let  it  be.four  inches  thick  all  Fluatof  lime  is  nothing  more  than  fluorspar 

over  the  top  of  the  glass,  and  all  round  its  prepared  artiflciblly,  the  latter  name  being  usn« 

sides.  Flowers  are  to  be  preserved  in  the  same  ally  restricted  to  this  salt  in  its  natural  state,  li 

aort  of  glasses,  and  in  the  same  manner;  and  is  obtained  by  adding  lime-water,  or  a  solution 

they  may  be  taken  up  after  a  whole  year  as  of  any  calcareous  salt,  to  any  other  of  the  floats, 

plump  and  fair  as  when  they  were  buried.  except   perhaps  fluat  of  magnesia ;   but  the 

Flower  db  lis,  or  Flower  db  luce,  purest  regenerated  fluor  is  prepared  by  adding 

ijleur  *de  lis),  in  heraldry,  a '  b«iring  repre-  fluat  of  ammonia  to  nitrat  of  lime,  the  fluat  of 

tenting  the  lily,  called  the  queen  of  flowers,  lime  falls  to   the  bottom,  and  when  proper- 

gpd  the  true  hieroglyphic  of  royal  majesty;  ly  edulcorated,   is  in  all  probability  entirely 

ot  of  late  it  is  become  more  common,  oeing  pure, 

borne  in  some  coats  one,  in  others  three,  in  Fluat  of  baryte  is  prepared  by  adding  fluoric 

others  five,  and  in  some  semee^  or  spread  all  acid,  or,  which  is  better,  an  alkaline  fluat  to 

over  the  escutcheon  in  great  numbers.    The  nitrat  or  muriat  of  baryte ;  the  fluat  is  pre» 

arms  of  France  are,  three  flower-de-lis,  or,  in  cipitated  in  a  pulveralent  form, 

a  field  azure.  It  is  observed  by  antiquarians,  Fluat  of  magnesia  is  obtained  by  adding  ear* 

that  flower  de  Louis  is  the  proper  name,  hav-  bonat  of  magnesia  to  fluoric  acid ;  and  float 

ing  been  borne  by  St.  Louis   on  his  shield,  of  alumine,    by  adding  to  it  the   earth  ot 

and  that  it  is  not  a  lily  but  an  iris.  alum. 

FLCKW£RAG£. «.  (from ^otfffr.)   Storeof  Fluat  of  silex.     When  fluoric  acid  is  pre« 

flowers.  jiarcd"  by  the  usual  process  in  glass  vessels,  it  dis* 

FLOWERET.  /.  (fleurei,  Fr»)  A  flower;  solves  a  portion  both  of  the  earth  and  alkali  of 

a  small  flower  {Dryden),  which  they  are  formed,  and  produces  a  gelati- 

FLOWERGARDEN.  «.  {flower  and  far*  nous  fluid,  which  is  thus  denominated.    Fel- 

den,)  A  garden  in  which  flowers  are  principal-  spar,  and  perhaps  all  minerals  that  contain  silex 

ly  cultivated  (Mortimer),  and  potash,  are  acted  upon  in  the  same  manner. . 

FLOWERINESS.  t,  (from  flowery.)    1.  Opal  has  no  alkali,  and  is  attacked  with  consi« 

The  state  of  abounding  in  flowers.    2.  Flprid-  derable  difficulty, 

oess  of  speech.  FLU'CTUANT.    a.    {fluciuans,    Laun.) 

FLCXWERINGBUSH.  s,  A  plant.  Wavering ;  unctrta  n  {L* Estrange), 

FLOWERY,  a.  {Uomflower,)  Full  of  flow-  To  FLU'CTU  ATE.  ».  n,  ifluciuo,  Latin.) 

ers;  adorned  with  flowers  real  or  fictitious  L  To  roll  to  and  azain,  as  water  in  agitation 

{Milton).  (Blackmore),    2,  To  float  backward  and  for- 

FLOWINGLY.  ad.  (from  flow.)    With  vrard.    3.  To  move  with  uncertain  and  hasty 

rolobiliiy ;  with  abundance.  motion  {Milton)*    4.  To  be  in  an  uncertain 

FLOWK.f.  {fluke,  Scott.)  A  flounder  (Co-  state  {Addison).    6.  To  be  irresolute;  to  be 

reto).  undetermined. 

FLOWKWORT.  s.  A  plant.  FLUCTUATION,  s.  {fluctuation  Latin.) 

FLOWN.  The  participle  of  fly.     1 .  Gone  1 .  The  ahemate  motion  of  the  water  {Brown) . 

away  (Prior).  9,  Pufied ;  inflated ;  eUte  {Mil-  2.  Uncertainty  ;  indetermination  {Boyle), 

ton).  Fluctuatioit.     A   term   often   used   by 

TLUAT.    In  chemistry,  a  compound  salt,  surgeons  to  express  the  undulation  of  a  fluid  ; 

formedbytheunion  of  Fluoric  acid  (which  thus  when  pus  is  formed  in  an  abscess,  or 

see)  with  any  alkaline  or  salifiable  base.     Our  when  water  accumulates  in  the  abdomen,  if 

knowledge  of  this  genus  of  salts  is  as  yet  very  the  abscess  or  abdomen  be  lightly  pressed  with 

imperfect,  both  because  few  experimenu  have  the  finders,  the  motion  of  fluctuation  may  be 

been  made  on  the  subject,  and  because  the  acid  distinctly  fblt. 

employed   has  never  been   pure,  but  always  FLUE.  «.  1.  A  snail  pipe  or  chimney  to 

more  or  less  combined  with  silica,  by  which  its  convey  air.    2,  Soft  down  or  fur. 

effect  in  many  instances  is  very  materially  mo«  FLuE^LLIN.  s.  The  herb  speedwell.    See 

dificd.  Elatinb. 

The   foUowing  are  the    floats  at    present  FLU'ENCY.  s,  {from  fluent.)     1.   The 

known  :  quality  of  flowing ;  smoothness ;  freedom  from 

1.  Fluat  of  Potash  harshness. or  asperity  {Garth).    2.  Readiness ; 

2 Soda  copiousness;   volubility  {King  Charles),     3. 

3.  ••••••  Ammonia  Affluence ;  abundance  :  obsolete  {Sandys). 

4.  Lime  FLUENT.  «.  CAiieii*,  Latin.)     1.  Licjuid 

5.  •••»••  Baryte  (Bacon).    2.   Flowing;    in  motion;   in  flux 

6.  Magnesia  (Rfiy)-  3.  Ready;  copious;  voluble  (Bacon). 

7*  ••••••  Alumine  Flv'ent.    s.     Stream;     running     water 

8. Silex  (PkUips). 

The  first  three,  or  those  composed  of  a  base  Flubnt,  or  flowing  quantity,  in  the  doc- 

of  alkaline  salta^  are  produced  by  a  mixture  of  trine  of  fluxions,  is  the  variable  quantity  which 
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b  comtdered  as  increasing  or  decreasing  ;  or  Lacteal,  which  ire  white,  as  the  milk,  juice  of 

the  fluent  of  a  given  fluxion,  is  that  quantity  the  prostate  and  thymus  claodt ;  S.  Aoneous, 

whose  fluxion  being  taken,  according  to  the  as  the  aqueous  humour  ofthe  eye ;  3.  Mucoot, 

rules  of  that  doctrine,  shalt  be  the  same  with  as  the  mucus  of  the  nostrils  aou  primae  vi«; 

the  given  fluxion.     See  Fluxioks.  4.  Albuminous,  as  the  serum  o(  the  blood} 

Flu£KTS  (Contemporary),  are  s;]ch  as  flow  6.   Oleous,  as  the  oil  of  the  adipose  mem- 

together,  or  for  the  same  time.     And  the  same  brane ;  6.  Bilious,  as  the  bile  and  wax  ofthe 

u  to  be  understood  of  contemporary  fluxions,  ears. 

When  contemporary  fluents  are  always  equal.        The  fluids  of  the  human  body  arealso  difided 

or  in  any  constant  ratio,  then  also  are  their  from  their  motion  into,  I.  Circulating,  which 

fluxions  respectively  either  equal,  or  in  that  continually  circulate  io  the  veaads ;   8.  Com* 

same  constant  ratio.    That  is,  if  x=:y,  then  is  moraot,  which*circulate  with  a  slow  motion, 

i=:yjorif«:y::n:  1.  then  isi  :  y  ::  n  :  1  ;    "tbeoil  of  the  adipose  membrane,  and  male 
.-  ,       .  •  semen :  3.  Stagnant,  which  remam  for  a  cer- 

^'iAfr.*!?/.,.  ,?  **/,Tr."^'    .    n  ,        tain  timc   in  any  receptacle,  as  cysuc  bik, 

FLUENTLY.  a(i.  With  ready  flow;  volu.    urine,  and  the aNlne  fi3«;  ^^ 

^^yjJ^.^}l       «  . ,     ,    .      «  . .    ^       ,  FLUIDITY,  a  property  in  virtue  of  whfch 

FLU'ID.  a.  (^afrfiii,LaUn;^ii«fc,  French.)  the  particles  of  a  body    yield  to    the  least 

HaTing  parts  easily  separable  j  not  solid  {New-  pressure,  and  move  independently  of  one  an- 

*^'  other. 

Fluid,  is  the  name  given  to  a  body  whose       Fluidity  in  bodies  is  an  accidental  and  van* 

moleculse  have  so  little  mutual  adherence  that  able  property ;  being  due  to  the  presence  of 

they  yield  to  the  slightest  pressure,  and  slide  or  caloric.     It  would  seem  that  the  molecule  of 

roir  with  the  greatest  facility  one  over  another,  fluids  are  spherical ;  but  this  form  is  as  acctden- 

A  fluid  adapu  itself  in  every  respect  to  the  ves-  tal  to  the  particles  of  fluids,  as  the  fluidity  it* 

sel  which  contains  it.  gelf :  at  least/nis  is  probable.     But  our  knoir. 

Among  the  fluids  presented  to  us  by  nature,  ledge  on  this  point  is  very  cireumscribed ;  and 

some  cannot  be  sensibly  compressed  by  known  much  remains  to  be  done  and  to  be  discovtted 

neans :  these  are  called  liquids,  or  incompressi-  before  any  thing  can  be  affirmed  with  certainty 

Die  fluids.    Others  are  extremely  compressible,  and  confidence. 

but  impalpable  and  invisible :  these  arc  named        All  solid  bodies,  a  very  small  number  except- 

elastic,  or  compressible,  or  aeriform  fluids ;  and  ed,  may  be  convertwl  into  liquids  by  heating 

sometimes,  indeed,  simply  fluids.  them  sufficiently ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  every 

The  physical  nature,  laws,  and  effects  of  in-  liqui.i,  except  spirit  of  wine,  is  convertible  ioto 

compressible  fluids,  at  rest,  and  in  moiion.  are  a  solid  body,  by  exposing  it  to  a  sufficient  degree 

referred  to  the  branch  of  science  called  Hv-  of  cold.     All  liquid  bodies  may,    by  heaiint 

DRosTATics,    and    Hydrodynamics    or  them,  be  converted  into  elastic  fluids,  and  a 

Hydraulics:  those  that  relale  lo  liiriform  great  many  solids  are  capable  of  undergomgibe 

fluids  appertain  to  PKEUMAxrcs.  same  change;  and,  lastly,  the  number  of  elas- 

Mosi,  if  not  all  bodies,  may  be  made  to  as-  tic  fluids  which  by  cold  arc  condensible  into 

sumo  three  different  slates,  accordmg  to  ihe  liquids  or  solids,  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable, 

temperature  in  which  ihey  are  placed,— solid-  These  facts  have  led  philosophers  to  this  gene- 

ily,  liquidity,  and  aeriform  fluidity.     In  one  ral  conclusion.  "  that  all  bodies,  if  placed  in  a 

substance    this    is    exhibited    in    the    three  temperature  mfficienlly  low,  would  assume  a 

suites  of  ice,  water,  and  elastic  vapour.  solid  form  ;  that  all  solids  become  liquids  when 

Fluid  (Calorific).  See  Caloric.  sufficiently  heated;  and  that  all  liquids,  when 

tLUiD(hlectric).     See  Electricity.  exposed  to  a  certain  temperature,  assume  the 

Fluid  (Luminous).  See  Light.  form   of  elastic  fluids.**    The  state  of  bodies 

Fluid  (M.ignelic).  See  Magnetism.  then  depends  upon  the  temperature  in  which 

Fluids   of   the    body.    The    drying    of  they  are  placed  ;  in  ihelowesi  temperatures  ihcy 

any  part  of  the  human  body  demonstrates,  that  are'all  solid,  in  higher  temperatures  ihcy  are 

by  fjr  the  greater  part  consists  of  fluid.     The  converted  into  liquids,  and  in  the  highest  of  all 

quantity  of  fluid  in  a  man  of  one  hundred  and  they   become  elastic  fluids.      The   particular 

sixty  |)ounds  weight  is  estimated  at  one  hun-  icmperatures  at  which  bodies  undergo  ihosc 

dred  and  thirty-five  j>oun(ls.     The  fluids  of  the  changes  are  exceedingly  various,  but  thev  are 

human  body  are    divided  into,  I.   Crude,  or  always  constant  for  the  same  bodies.    Thu« 

those  which  have  not  yet  put  on  the  animal  na-  we  see  that  heat  produces  changes  on  the  sUte 

tore,  as  the  chyme  and  chyle  ;  2.  Sanguineous,  of  bodies,  converting  them  all,  first  into  liquids, 

to  ihis  is  referred  the  blood,  or  the  cruor  of  the  and  then  into  elastic  fluids, 
blood  ;  3.   Lymphatic,  which  arc  those  of  the        When   solid  bodies  are  converted  by  heat 

lymphatic  vessels,  and  the  nutritious  jelly  ;  4.  into  liquids,  the  change  in  some  cases  takes  place 

Secreted,  to  ihis  head  are  referred  all  those  se-  at  once.    There  is  no  interval  between  solidiiv 

parated  from  the  blood,  which  are  very  nume-  and  liquidity:  but  in  other  cases  a  very  gradual 

rous;  5.  Excrementitious,  which  are  climin-  change  may  be  perceived}  the  solid  becomes 

ated  from  the  body,  as  the  aUinc  ficces,  urine,  first  soft,  and  it  passes  slowly  through  all  llic 

cutaneous  and  pulmonary  perspirable  matter,  degrees  of  softness,  till  at  last  it  becomes  per- 

The  secreted  humours  arc  divided  into,  i.  fectly  fluid.    The  conmsion  of  ice  into  water 
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is  an  instance  of  tht  first  change,  for  in  that 
substance  there  is  no  intervening  state  between 
solidity  and  fluidity.  The  melting  of  glass,  of 
wax,  and  of  tallow,  exhibits  instances  of  the 
second  kind  of  change ;  for  these  bodies  pass 
through  every  possible  degree  of  soAness  before 
they  terxninale  in  perfect  fluidity.  In  general, 
those  solid  bodies  which  crystallize  or  assume 
regular  prismatic  figures  have  no  interval  be* 
tween  solidity  and  fluidity,  while  those  that  do 
not  usually  assume  such  shapes  have  the  pro- 
perty of  appearing  successively  in  uU  intermedi- 
ate states. 

Solid  bodies  never  begin  to  assume  a  liquid 
form  till  they  are  heated  to  a  certain  tempera- 
ture; this  temperature  is  constant  in  all.  In 
the  first  class  of  bodies  it  is  very  well  defined  ; 
but  in  th^  second,  though  it  is  equally  constant, 
the  exact  temperature  of  fluidity  cannot  be 
pointed  out  with  such  precision  on  account  of 
the  infinite  number  of  snades  of  softness  through 
which  the  bodies  pass  before  they  acquire  their 
greatest  possible  fluidity.  But  even  ir>  these 
bodies  we  can  easily  ascertain  that  the  same 
temperature  always  produces  the  same  degree 
of  fluidity.  The  temperatures  at  which  this 
change  from  solidity  to  liquidity  takes  place, 
receive  different  names  according  to  the  usual 
sute  of  the  bodv  thus  changed.  When  the 
body  is  usually  observed  in  a  liquid  state,  we 
call  the  temperature  at  which  it  assumes  the 
form  of  a  solid,  its  freezing  i)oint,  or  congealing 
ppint.  Thus  the  temperature  in  which  water 
becomes  ice,  is  called  the  freezing  point  of  wa- 
ter;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  oody  is  usu- 
ally in  the  state  of  a  solid,  we  call  tlie  tempera- 
ture at  which  it  liquifies  its  melting  point :  thus 
S120  is  the  meltinfc  point  of  sulphur,  44ii^  the 
melting  point  of  tm. 

The  following  table  contaiBS  a  list  of  the 
melting  points  of  a  considerable  number  of 
sojid  bodies : 


Substances.            Melting  point. 

Ijmd 

594« 

Bismuth 

576 

I  in 

44« 

Sulphur 

«19 

Wax        . 

142 

Spermaceti 

133 

Phosphorus 
Tallow 

200 
92 

Oil  of  anise 

50 

Olive-oil 

36 

Ice        -        -        . 

32 

Milk      - 

30 

Vinegar 
Blood      -        - 

28 
25 

Oilf)f  bergamot 

S3 

Wines 

2(1 

Oil  of  turpentine    -  14 

Sulphuric  acid        •  36 

Mercury        -        -  39 

Liquid  ammonia     -  46 

Ether         .         .  46 

Nitric  acid        -       -  (JO 

Before  Dr.  Black  began  to  deliver  his  che- 
mical Icctuits  in  Glasgow,  in  1757*  it  was 


universally  sup|K>sed  that  solids  were  converted 
into  liquids  by  a  small  addition  of  heat,  afte^ 
thev  had  been  once  raised  to  the  melting  point, 
and  that  they  returned  a^in  to  the  solid  state 
on  a  very  small  diminution  of  the  quantity  of 
heat  necessary  to  keep  them  at  tliat  tempera- 
ture. An  attentive  view  of  the  phenomena  of 
liquefaction  and  solidification  gradttall7  led  thia 
sagacious  philosopher  to  observe  their  incon- 
sistence with  the  then  received  opinions,  and 
to  form  another,  which  he  verified  by  direct 
experiments,  and  drew  up  an  account  of  his 
theory,  and  the  proofs  of  it,  which  was  read  to 
a  literary  society  in  Glasgow,  on  April  23, 
1762  ;  and  every  year  after  he  gave  a  detailed 
account  of  the  whole  doctrine  in  his  lectures. 

The  opinion  which  he  formed  was,  that 
when  a  solid  body  is  converted  into  a  liquid,  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  heat  enters  into  it 
than  is  perceptible  immediately  after  by  the 
thermometer.  This  great  quantity  of  heat  does 
not  make  the  body  apparently  warmer,  but  it 
must  be  thrown  into  it  in  order  to  convert  it 
into  a  liquid  ;  and  this^reat  addition  of  heat  is 
the  principal  and  most  immediate  cause  of  the 
fluidity  induced.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a 
liquid  body  assumes  the  fona  of  a  solid,  a  very 

Sreat  quantity  of  heat  leaves  it  without  sensibly 
iminishing  its  temperature ;  and  the  state  of 
solidity  cannot  be  induced  without  the  abstrac- 
tion ot  this  great  quaritity  of  heat.  Or,  in  other 
words,  whenever  a  solid  is  converted  into  a 
fluid,  it  combines  with  a  certain  dose  of  caloric, 
without  any  augmentaiion  of  its  temperature ; 
aud  it  is  this  dose  of  caloric  which  occasions 
the  chanse  of  the  solid  into  a  fluid.  When 
the  fluicT is  converted  again  into  a  solid,  the 
dose  of  caloric  leaves  it,  without  any  diminu- 
tion of  its  temperature  ;  and  it  is  this  absuac- 
tion  which  occasions  the  change.  Thus  the 
combination  of  a  certain  dose  of  caloric  with 
ice  causes  it  to  become  water,  and  the  abstrac- 
tion of  a  certain  dose  of  caloric  from  water 
causes  it  to  become  ice.  Water  then  is  a  com- 
pound of  ice  and  caloric ;  and  in  general  all 
fluids  are  combinations  of  the  solid,  to  which 
they  may  be  converted  by  the  application  of 
cold,  and  a  certain  dose  of  caloric. 

Dr.  Black  has  rendered  it  exceedingly  pro- 
bable also,  that  the  softness  of  such  bodies  as 
are  rendered  plastic  by  heat,  depends  upon  a 
uuautiiy  of  latent  heat  which  combines  with 
tnem.  Metals  also  owe  their  malleability  and 
ductility  to  the  same  cause.  Hence  the  reason 
why  they  become  hot  and  brittle  when  ham- 
mered. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  conversion  of  solids 
into  liquids  is  occasioned  by  the  combination 
of  a  dose  of  caloric  with  the  solid.  But  there 
is  another  change  of  state  still  more  remarkable, 
to  which  bodies  are  liable  when  exposed  to  the 
action  of  heat.  Almost  all  liquids,  when  raised 
to  a  certain  temperature,  gradually  assume  the 
form  of  an  elastic  fluid,  invisible  like  air^  and 
possessed  of  the  same  mechanical  properties. 
Thus  water,  by  boiling,  isconverted  intosteam, 
an  invisible  fluid,  1800  times  more  balky  thao 
YrnjLttg  and  as  clastic  as  air.    Thflftt  €L>i\!^%^2^ 
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tain  their  elastic  form  as  long  as  their  tempera-  certain  dose  of  caloric :  they  must  be  consider* 

ture remains  sufRciently  high ;  but  when  C(M)led  ed  as  compounds  of  caloric  with  a  solid  or  li- 

down  a^ain,  they  lose  that  form,  and  are  con-  quid  boiiy.    This  opinion  was  first  stated  by 

verted  into  liquids.     All  liquids,  and  even  a  Amontons,  and  it  was  supix>rted  with  much 

considerable  number  of  solids,  are  capable  of  ingenuityboth  by  Dr.  Blat;k  and  Lavoisier,  and 

undergoing  this  change  when  sufficiently  heat-  his  associates.    It  is  at  present  the  prcTaiting 

ed.  opinion  ;  and  it  is  certainty  supporttd  not  only 

By  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Black  and  his  by  analogy,  but  by  several  very  striking  facts, 
friends,  it  was  ascertained  that  not  only  water.        If  its  truth  is  admitted,  we  must  consider  all 
but  all  other  liquids,  during  their  conversion  the  passes  as  capable  of  losing  their  elasticity  by 
into  vapour,  combine  with  a  dose  of  caloric,  depriving  them  of  their  heat :  they  differ  merely 
without  any  change  of  temperature ;  and  that  from  the  vapours  in  the  great  cold  which  is 
every  kind  of  elastic  Buid  during  its  conversion  necessary  to  produce  this  change.     Now  the 
into  a  liquid,  gives  out  a  portion  of  caloric  fact  is,  that  several  of  the  gasscs  maybe  con- 
without  any  change   of  temperature.      Dr.  densed  into  liquids  by  lowering  their  tempera- 
Black's  law  then  is  very  general,  and  compre-  tures.     Oxymuriatic  acid  gas  becomes  liquid 
hends  every  change  in  the  state  of  a  body,  at  a  temperature  not  much  under  40®  -,  and  at 
The  cause  of  the  conversion  of  a  solid  into  a  32'*  it  even  forms  solid  crystals.    Ammoniacal 
liquid  is  the  combination  of  the  solid  with  ca-  gass  condenses  into  a  liquid  at  45**.  None  of  the 
loric ;  that  of  the  conversion  of  a  liquid  into  other  gasses  have  been  hitherto  condensed, 
an  elastic  fluid  is  the  combination  of  the  liquid        It  is  well  known,  that  the  condensation  of 
with  caloric.  Liquids  are  solids  combined  with  vapours  is  greatly  assisted  by  pressure ;  but  the 
caloric ;  elastic  fluids  are  liquids  combined  with  eflect  of  pressure  diminishes  as  the  temperature 
caloric.     This  law,  in  its  most  general  form,  of  vapours  increases.    It  is  very  likely  that  pres« 
may  be  stated  as  follows  :  whenever  a  body  sure  would  also  contribute  to  assist  tne  conden- 
changes  its  state,  it  either  combines  with  calo-  sation  of  gasses.  It  has  been  tried  without  eflect 
ric,  or  separates  from  caloric.  indeed  in  several  of  them.    Thus  air  has  been 

No  person  will  dispute  that  this  is  one  of  the  condensed  till  it  was  heavier  than  water  :  yet 

most  important  discoveries  hitherto  made  in  it  showed  ho  disposition  to  lose  its  elasticity, 

philosophy.     Science  is  indebted  for  it  entirely  But  this  may  be  ascribed  to  the  high  tempera- 

10  the  sagacity  of  Dr.  Black.     Other  philoso-  ture  at  which  the  experiment  was  made  rela- 

phers  indeed  have  laid  claim  to  it ;  but  these  tive  to  the  point  at  which  air  would  lose  its 

claims  are  cither  without  any  foundation,  or  elasticity. 

their  notions  may  be  traced  to  Dr.  Black*s  lec*         At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 

tures,  as  their  opinions  originated  many  years  there  are  several  phenomena  scarcely  recon- 

posteiior    to    the   public   explanation  of  Dr.  cileable  to  this  constitution  of  the  ga.-vses,  i nge- 

Black*s  theory  in  the  chemical  chairs  of  Glasgow  nious  and  plausible  as  it  is.     One  of  the  most 

and  Edinburgh.  striking  is  the  sudden  solidification  which  eo- 

A  very  considerable  number  of  bodies  both  sues  when  certain  gasses  are  mixed  logeihfr. 

solids   and    liquids,    may   be    converted    into  Thus  when  ammontacal  gass  and  muriatic  acid 

elastic  fluids  by  heat ;  and  as  Ions  as  the  tem-  gass  are  mixed,  the  product  is  a  salt  acid ;  yet 

pcrature  continues  sufficiently  high  they  retain  the  heat  evolved  is  very  inconsiderable,  if  we 

all  the  mechanical  properties  of  gasseous  bodies,  compare  it  with  the  (lifRculty  ot'  condensing 

It  is  exceedingly  probable,  that  if  we  could  these  gasses  separately,  and  the  great  cold  which 
command  a  heat  sumcienily  intense,  the  same  they  endure  before  losing  their  elasticity.  In 
change  might  be  pnxluccd  on  all  bodies  in  na-  other  cases  too,  gasseous  bodies  unite,  and  form 
ture.  This  accordingly  is  the  opinion  at  |)resent  a  new  gass,  which  retains  its  elasticity  as  power- 
admitted  by  philosophers.  But  if  all  bodies  fully  as  ever.  Thus  oxygen  gass  and  nitrous 
are  convertible  into  elastic  fluids  by  heat,  it  is  gass  combined  form  a  new  gass,  nnmelvi  nitric 
exceedingly  probable  that  all  elastic  fluids  in  acid,  which  is  permanent  till  it  conies  into 
their  turn  might  be  converted  into  solids  or  li-  contact  with  some  body  on  which  it  can  act. 
quids,  if  we  could  expose  them  to  a  sufficiently  {Gregory,  Libes,  Rolison.) 
low  temperature.  -In  that  case,  all  the  gasses  FLU'IDNESS.  s.  (dom  fluid.)  The  quality 
must  be  supposed  to  owe  their  elasticity  to  a  in  bodies  opposite  to  solidity  (AVu;/cin}. 


END  OF  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME. 
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